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TO  MY  FELL  0 IV-  CITIZENS  : 

To  study  the  history  of  my  Country,  and  record  the  deeds  of  her 
great  men  ;  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her  periods  of  suffering,  and 
exult  in  her  days  qf  glory ;  and  to  do,  as  best  I  could,  my  humble 
share  in  building  tip  her  prosperity,  had  been  the  business  and  happi- 
ness of  my  life. 

But  when  I  contemplated  so  complete  a  record  as  this — to  pict  her 
whole  political  and  social  life  on  a  single  piece  of  canvas — to  write 
Our  First  Hundred  Years  in  a  thousand  pages,  and  give  to  men  noiv 
living,  and  to  those  zvho  are  to  come,  any  Just  conception  of  zvhat 
Americans  had  done  during  the  first  century  of  their  tiational  exist- 
ence, I  was  appalled  at  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  theme. 

Since,  theft,  no  one  of  my  brothers  had  done  this  work,  I  could 
refrain  no  longer.  I  thought  that  it  zvould  do  us  all  good  to  '  indulge 
in  refreshing  recollections  of  the  past,'  for  '  the  past  at  least  is 
secure.''  The  representatives  of  other  nations  who  come  among  us  to 
see  the  signs  of  our  progress,  and  mark  our  steps  on  the  road  of  civili- 
zation, should  have  some  such  guide  to  our  past,  that  they  may  learn 
how  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  zvhich  a  hundred  years  ago  scarcely 
fringed  our  coast, — poor,  defenceless,  with  no  resources  but  in  the 
stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  their  men,  and  the  devotion  and 
endurance  of  their  women,  with  their  sublime  faith  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  the  favor  of  Heaven — Jiad  zvrought  all  this. 

When  I  thought  of  it  I  hesitated  no  lo7tger.  My  countrymen 
have  the  result. 

THE  A  UTHOR. 
New  York,  1876. 


THE   CENTURY   PLANT   IN    BLOOM. 


The  bio  )ming  of  the  great  striped-leaved  Agave,  or  Century-plant,  at  Messrs.  Frost  & 
Co.'s,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  quite  a  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  American  horticulture. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  about  eighty  years  old,  having  been  purchased  of  Prince  &  Co., 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1S09.  It  was  then  about  ten  years  old,  and  has  escaped  all  the  mishaps 
that  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  tender  plants  until  reaching  a  sufficient  size  and  age  to 
bloom.  Quite  a  number  of  the  common  Century-plant  [Agave  Afnej'icana)  have  bloomed  in 
the  Northern  States  within  the  past  half  century,  but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance 
where  the  striped -leaved  variety  has  done  so  ;  consequently,  it  is  quite  a  novelty.  The  flower- 
stem  made  its  appearance  early  last  spring,  and  has  continued  to  grow  until  it  reached  its  pre- 
sent height,  about  eighteen  feet.  The  flowers  are  now  rapidly  opening,  and  the  plant  has 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  chandelier.  An  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
may  be  had  from  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  centre  figure 
shows  the  plant  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  stem,  with  two  clusters  of  the 
flowers.  On  the  right,  four  of  the  flowers  and  flower-buds  are  shown  about  one-half  their 
natural  size.  In  two,  the  stamens  and  pistil  have  not  appeared,  and  in  the  centre  figure  they 
are  fully  developed,  while  in  the  fourth  they  are  decaying.  The  Agaves  are  not  what  we 
would  call  beautiful  plants,  for  they  are  too  coarse  and  rugged  in  appearance,  but  there  is  a 
stateliness  about  them,  especially  when  in  bloom,  that  commands  our  admiration.  Even  the 
name  of  the  genus  (Agave)  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  son^ething  wonder- 
ful or  admirable. — Hearth  and  Hume,  September  4,  1869. 
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The  climber  of  the  far  Western  Mountains,  who  drinks  from  the 
rivulet  sparkling  at  his  feet,  cannot  resist  emotions  of  grandeur  when 
told,  that  for  thousands  of  miles  it  flows  on,  till  it  swells  into  the 
solemn  Mississippi. 

I  want  the  reader  to  go  with  me  to  the  fountain-head  of  our 
Nation's  Life,  and  together  we  will  follow  the  stream  down  the 
rugged  hills  ;  through  the  grand  old  woods  ;  in  its  long  reaches 
among  waving  fields  ;  and  by  great  cities  as  it  sweeps  on  in  its  re- 
sistless tide  to  the  sea. 

Nor  shall  he  find  it  a  weary  voyage,  if  he  carries  as  cheerful  a 
heart  as  still  beats  in  the  bosom  of  the  pilot  who  will  steer  his  bark. 

If  my  fellow-voyager  be  a  fair  maiden,  she  shall  learn  something 
of  the  romance  of  the  primitive  forest,  and  how  "  the  Indian  lover 
wooed  his  dusky  mate."  She  shall  learn,  too,  something  dearer  and 
more  beautiful  far — the  imperishable  story  of  the  loves  and  sufferings, 
of  the  matchless  wives  and  daughters  of  the  old  colonial,  and  revolu- 
tionary days. 

If  a  brave  boy,  just  coming  up  into  life,  like  a  beautiful  morning 
spread  on  the  mountains  without  a  single  cloud,  he  shall  learn  what 
stuff  the  men  who  built  this  nation  were  made  of;  and  how  courage, 
virtue,  and  truth  can  alone  cover  manhood  with  honor. 

If  a  soldier,  he  shall  look  on  the  battle-fields  where  daring  and 
patriotism  won  the  crowning  wreaths  of  valor  and  freedom. 

If  a  sailor,  he  shall  hear  the  guns  of  Jones,  Porter,  Bainbridge, 
Perry,  and  Decatur,  and  listen  to  the  death-cry  of  Lawrence,  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship  !  " 

If  a  fanner,  at  what  price  the    husbandman  reaped  the  scanty 
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crops  that  fed  the  growing  family,  with  no  luxury  to  make  beautiful 
their  homely,  hard-working  life. 

If  d  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  shall  again  see  how  the  founders 
of  Christianity  in  America  did  their  Master's  work. 

If  a  niechajiic,  he  shall  see  men  leaving  their  work-benches  for 
battle-fields,  and  halls  of  legislation. 

If  a  student  of  science,  he  shall  enter  the  laboratories  of  Franklin, 
Whitney,  Fulton,  and  Morse. 

If  a  statesman,  he  shall  learn  from  the  Founders  of  the  Republic, 
how  to  make  Codes  and  Treaties,  and  how  to  build  up  States.  And 
so  shall  he  more  fully  comprehend  how  the  foundations  of  this 
mighty  edifice,  which  now  shelters  so  many  millions  of  free  and 
happy  people,  were  laid  ;  how  the  fair  structure  rose  ;  and  how  it  is 
at  last  enriched  by  trophies  of  art  in  every  field  of  labor,  and  crowded 
with  emblems  of  national  glory. 

The  stranger  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  on  these  shores,  for  onr 
fathers  were  all  strangers  here  ;  and  America  has  always  been  the 
Stranger's  Paradise.  To  him,  I  would  offer  a  landscape  of  our  social 
life  and  history,  from  which  he  may  more  readily  get  a  broad,  but 
clear  view  of  what  has  been  done  by  Americans  at  home — what  use- 
ful contributions  we  have  made  to  the  world,  not  only  in  multiplying 
wealth  and  comfort,  but  in  elevating  men :  how  human  life  has 
got  a  new  value  here.  For  this,  after  all,  is  the  grandest  lesson 
which  the  European  can  learn  from  us.  If  he  misses  this,  he  misses 
all  :  since,  if  we  have  solved  no  higher  problems  than  in  inechanics, 
we  have  lived  in  vain.  If  man  himself  has  gained  no  new  worth  on 
this  continent,  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  left  unwaked  from  its 
dreamless  sleep  of  ages.  If  the  European  does  not  see  something  of 
all  this,  he  may  almost  as  well  have  staid  at  home. 

In  writing  a  full  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  the  close  of  the  first  hundred  years,  the  historian 
would  feel  that  he  was  touching  upon  a  wide  sea  of  toilsome  adven- 
ture. To  execute  such  a  work  with  any  degree  of  fulness,  would  re- 
quire as  ample  space  as  Gibbon  filled  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  or  Bancroft  in  his  voluminous  "  History."  But  in 
this  work,  the  writer  was  of  necessity  brought  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  he  could  hope  to  give,  even  the  intelligent  reader,  only  a  clear 
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view  of  the  progress  of  the  American  people  during  the  first  century 
of  their  national  existence.  The  plan  of  publication  imperatively 
precluded  a  minute  enumeration  of  events.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
little  regret,  since  nobody  would  have  read  it :  and  most  authors  now 
write  to  get  readers,  rather  than  to  display  learning. 

But  with  what  the  publishers  have  generously  granted  in  space 
and  my  own  rigorous  efforts  at  condensation  may  have  accomplished, 
I  have  endeavored  to  sweep  the  entire  field  :  and  if  by  seizing  and 
illustrating  only  points  of  stirring  interest,  or  special  significance,  the 
reader  may  carry  away  from  the  perusal,  tJie  spirit  of  our  history — 
a  clear  conception  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Free  Institutions  in  North  America — the  way  in  which  Independence 
was  achieved — the  character  and  deeds  of  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  leading  indices  of  its  otherwise  incomprehensible  ad- 
vancement, I  shall  be  very  thankful. 

The  value  of  a  history  cannot  be  measured  by  its  length  ;  and 
while  scholars  and  statesmen  must  cultivate  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  most  copious  annals  of  nations,  yet  we  find  that  from  the 
earliest  periods,  those  records  of  human  affairs  which  have  been  of 
the  most  service  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  have  been  written  with 
brevity.  Many  a  work  of  value  has  been  buried  under  the  mountain  of 
its  own  words.  Many  of  the  best  authors,  too,  are  either  writing  less 
voluminously,  or  abridging  their  own  works,  being  sure  tliat  unless 
they  do  it  themselves  it  may  be  less  satisfactorily  done  by  other  hands. 

We  are,  moreover,  living  in  so  active  and  bustling  a  period,  that 
few  persons  can  find  time  to  read  large  and  exhaustive  books. 
Modern  life  has  become  too  valuable,  complicated,  and  exacting 
with  most  of  us,  for  anything  that  does  not  produce  early  practical 
results.  Our  seed-times  and  harvests  are  being  crowded  closer  to- 
gether.    In  many  a  field  the  plow  is  seen  following  the  reaper. 

The  age  of  contemplation  and  retirement  has  passed — the  age  of 
execution  has  come.  The  life  of  a  generation  is  a  longer  period  now, 
than  was  once  the  life  of  an  Empire.  America  first  taught  mankind 
the  real  value  of  time,  and  by  what  standard  it  should  be  calculated. 
It  is  no  longer  measured  by  successive  vibrations  of  the  pendulum, 
but  by  succession  of  ideas.  Not  by  minutes,  but  by  results — not  by 
seconds  even,  but  by  revolutions.     The  hours  are  no  more  marked 
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by  the  sun-dial,  or  the  hour-glass,  but  by  strokes  of  the  engine,  and 
flashes  of  the  telegraph. 

I  wish  I  could  have  had  ampler  room  to  portray  the  lives  of  the 
Fathers  of  American  Liberty,  for  we  can  never  love  this  broad 
land  too  well,  nor  drink  in  too  deep  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  the 
Revolution.  If  the  rich  heritage  they  left  us  is  to  be  kept  unim- 
paired, and  we  are  to  transmit  to  a  far  future  the  noble  institutions 
which  greeted  our  accession  to  civic  life,  it  will  be  chiefly  because  we 
shall  have  remembered  the  counsels,  revered  the  names,  and  enshrined 
the  virtues  of  the  Heroes,  Patriots  and  Statesmen  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic. 

The  world  has  now  had  a  century  to  contemplate  the  character 
of  Washington,  and  the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind  has 
pronounced  him  the  greatest  and  best  of  men.  No  man  of  his  time, 
and  no  one  who  came  after  him,  but  revered  his  character.  His 
name  is  the  watch-word  of  all  nations  striking  for  freedom.  He  is 
indeed  beyond  my  poor  praise.  I  would  only  reach  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  where  he  stood,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  scenes  of  his 
triumph  on  earth,  to  be  welcomed  by  the  God  and  Father  of  Liberty 
in  His  Eternal  Temple. 

The  time  has  hardly  come  to  estimate  the  influence  of  America 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  But  I  hold  firmly  to  the 
belief,  that  George  Washington  and  his  companions,  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  their  hands,  are  destined  to  ac- 
complish for  the  political  redemption  of  mankind,  what  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  apostles  with  the  Gospel,  have  achieved  for  man's  spiritual 
elevation.  The  character  of  the  present  age  has  in  this  country, 
been  moulded  altogether  by  the  men  and  events  of  which  I  have 
spoken  ;  and  in  contemplating  the  future,  what  transporting  prospects 
stretch  out  before  us,  if  we  only  prove  true  to  ourselves  ! 

A  new  and  better  day  for  mankind  is  everywhere  breaking.  The 
schoolmaster  has  left  the  University,  and  gone  abroad  through  the 
world.  He  is  in  Labrador,  and  Patagonia  ;  he  is  building  American 
school-houses  in  Japan,  and  in  the  distant  islands  of  the  South  Seas  ; 
he  has  sailed  up  the  Golden  Horn  ;  he  has  passed  the  Pyramids. 
We  are  beginning  to  do  for  the  minds  of  men,  what  we  once  did  only 
for  their  bodies.     Every  sign  in   the  political   and   moral  firmament, 
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betokens  progress,  and  inspires  hope.  The  whole  world  is  in  motion, 
and  the  whole  world  is  bidding  us  God-speed. 

The  tidal-wave  which  started  from  Plymouth  Rock,  and  James 
River,  has  begun  to  surge  around  the  shores  of  old  Asia  ;  and  as  its 
swarming  communities  turn  their  backs  on  the  hoary  cypresses, 
which  for  dreary  centuries  held  their  steady  moan  over  those  gray 
sepulchres  oi  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  bicried-alive,  they  feel  the 
undulations  of  THE  AMERICAN  Age. 

The  Black-Letter  Age  has  gone  by,  to  return  no  more.  And  who 
would  roll  back  our  advancing  car  again  into  the  murky  shadows  of 
those  gloomy  ages  ?  Would  you  rebuild  the  Pyramids  for  dead 
Pharaohs  ?  The  world's  commerce  for  living  man  is  already  moving 
by  steam  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  enlightened  ruler  of 
Egypt  has  put  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  building  a  railway  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Would  you  again  launch  five  million  Crusaders 
on  the  plains  of  Asia  ?  Men  are  no  longer  looking  to  the  East  for 
light.  Old  Berkeley's  prophecy  has  become  history :  "  Westward  the 
Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way."  Would  you  re-dig  the  dungeons,  or 
reconstruct  the  Bastiles  of  the  past,  or  light  again  the  fires  of 
religious  persecution  ?     "  Go,  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon  !  " 

Four  centuries  ago,  a  monk's  pen  produced  one  illuminated 
book  in  a  lifetime.  The  Literature  of  the  world  is  now  thrown  off  by 
the  Titan  arms  of  steam.  One  deed  of  humanity,  or  one  bold  stroke 
for  freedom,  is  worth  more  now  than  a  thousand  sectarian  dogmas. 

When  men  can  think  free,  they  will  act  free.  Europe  has  waked 
up  to  achieve  her  freedom  ;  and  although  the  struggle  for  arbitrary 
power  is  still  waged  with  subtlety  and  desperation,  yet  the  wronged 
millions  of  the  Old  World  are  sweeping  thrones  and  hierarchies  to 
the  dust.  The  tide  of  battle  between  liberty  and  despotism,  between 
the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  the  principles  of  kings—  in  a  word, 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  may,  and  will,  ebb  and  flow.  But 
it  is  a  struggle  for  principle ;  and  a  struggle  for  principle  is  a  steadier 
and  a  stronger  one  than  the  struggle  for  bread.  There  is  no  danger 
like  that  of  trying  to  scourge  the  newly-emancipated  spirit  back  to 
its  prison-house.  It  is  the  frenzy  of  madness  for  governments,  with 
the  wrong  all  on  their  side,  to  attempt,  by  rifled  cannon,  and  troops 
of  the  line,  to   arrest  the  avalanche-rush  of  millions  towards  their 
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rights.  Over  such  frail  barriers,  the  tread  of  the  multitude  is  like 
the  march  of  the  storm. 

It  is  not  always  that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  to  suffer  from 
want,  that  the  remaining  fraction  may  be  able  to  die  of  surfeit. 
Equality  among  all  classes  in  civil  rights,  is  the  goal  towards  which 
the  world  is  marching,  and  it  will  reach  it.  What  tumults  and  chaos 
and  blood  lie  between  them  and  it,  no  man  can  tell.  But  if  need 
be,  through  these  it  must  be  reached,  through  them  it  will  pass  ;  for, 
armed  with  the  Almighty's  decree,  press  enslaved  mankind  to  free- 
dom. 

How  slow,  or  how  fast  is  to  be  its  march,  none  but  the  God  of 
Nations  can  tell.  We  only  hear  the  tread  of  the  advancing  multi- 
tude. We  only  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Creator's  plan  to 
bring  all  his  children  up  to  competence  and  comfort ;  and  every 
government  and  institution  that  does  not  wheel  into  the  movement, 
will  be  overthrown.  Vainer  than  a  dream  is  the  expectation  of 
arresting  this  onward  movement  of  the  race.  The  world  shall  not 
be  dragged  back  to  its  former  darkness  and  slavery.  The  power 
to  do  it  has  passed  forever  from  the  hands  of  despots.  War, 
anarchy,  and  madness  may  drench  the  earth  in  blood  ;  but  civilized 
man  is  no  longer  to  sit  tamely  down  under  oppression.  Its  silent, 
deadly  tooth  is  no  longer  to  sink  unresisted,  into  his  bruised  and 
bleeding  flesh.  The  world  has  heard  the  shout  of  freedom,  and  is 
straining  on  its  fetters.  It  is  saying  to  its  oppressors  : — "  The  cup 
of  trembling  ye  have  so  long  pressed  to  our  lips,  we  will  drain  no 
more  forever — we  are  men  ! 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  example  and  achievements  of  our  fathers. 

Gathering  as  we  shall  on  the  approaching  Centennial  morning  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1876,  under  domes  and  arches,  and  in  halls 
and  hamlets  everywhere  dedicated  to  Liberty  and  Worship,  how  un- 
worthy will  the  aspiration  of  any  American  heart  prove,  which  shall 
not  be  as  broad,  and  pure,  and  grand,  as  are  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  which  binds  this  vast  cluster  of  Commonwealths 
together  ! 

Let  us  come  then  to  the  National  Altar,  and  receive  afresh  its 
regenerating  baptism  of  patriotic  fire  : — worthy  members  of  a  grand 
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fraternity  whose  interests  are  as  boundless  as  the  continent  is  wide, 
and  whose  prejudices  and  passions  are  engendered  by  a  land  bounded 
on  the  North  by  eternal  ice,  and  stretching  to  the  South  where  we  see 
the  wings  of  our  Eagle  flapping  over  the  heated  line  of  the  Equator, 
— and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  with  its  teeming  cities  and  freighted 
argosies,- to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific! 

With  such  a  country,  with  so  many  interests  to  subserve,  with 
such  boundless  hopes  freighting  the  ship  of  State  as  she  moves  down 
into  the  next  century,  let  us,  in  God's  name,  all  be  brothers  !  Let 
the  Genius  of  Liberty  sweep  into  the  all-forgetting  River  every  sign 
and  trophy  of  our  first  and  last  civil  conflict  ;  and  as  they  float  away 
into  eternal  oblivion,  we  will  forget,  embrace,  and  love. 

And  so  we  shall  last :  and  amidst  the  wrecks  of  other  so-called 
republics,  strewn  along  the  shores  of  Time,  we  will  hold  the  ori- 
flamme  still  blazing  on  the  eyes  of  the  millions  of  the  Old  World, 
who  are  patiently  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  Nations. 


OUR    FIRST    HUNDRED    YEARS. 


FIRST    PERIOD. 
14.92 — 1776. 

DISCOVERY  AND   COLONIZATION. 

FROM  COLUMBUS  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


SECTION    FIRST. 

DISCOVERIES. 


The  New  World  was  discovered  just  at  the  right  time.  Whether  the  old 
Saf^as  which  the  bhie-eyed  Norsemen  rehearsed,  of  the  discovery  of  America 
five  hundred  years  before  Columbus,  were  truthful  legends  of  Viking  hero- 
ism and  Scandinavian  adventure,  or  not,  is  of  very  little  consequence,  since 
mankind  were  not  ready  to  make  any  use  of  the  fact.  Europe  had  not  yet 
woke  from  the  long  night  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  First  Crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  had  not  been  proclaimed.  The  only  copy 
in  existence  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  still  lay  hid  away  in  a  Roman  ruin 
at  Amalfi.  Hardly  a  score  of  complete  copies  of  the  Bible  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  human  race.  The  treacherous  variations  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass  were  unknown  and  uncalculated.  The  Telescope  had  not  been 
invented.  The  scholars  of  the  Eastern  Empire  had  not  yet  fled  from  the 
falling  towers  of  Constantinople  with  their  priceless  scrolls  of  ancient  learning. 
The  art  of  Printing,  which  was  to  secure  civilization  for  all  comnig  time,  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  The  deep  shadow  of  barbarism  hung  heavy  over 
the  earth.  Whatever  had  been  known  of  art  or  science,  by  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  was  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  dead  centuries.  The 
Revival  of  Letters,  which  brought  with  it  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind,  had  not  yet  colored  the  dream  of  a  single  scholar  !  What  could 
Europe  have  done  with  a  New  World  ? 

We  date  from  a  well-known  event — the  greatest  since  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
iour ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  upon  it,  since  the  imperishable  record  of  our 
beloved  Irving  has  made  any  other  attempt  to  repeat  the  recital,  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  hopeless. 

Coluinbics. — October  12,  1492. — On  the  evening  of  October  11,  1492,  the 
land-breezes  came  to  Columbus  and  his  little  fleet,  loaded  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  tropics.     Through  the  growing  light  of  the  next  morning,  his  weary 
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eyes  were  greeted  by  the  sight  of  waving  forest  trees  ;  the  song  of  birds  fell 
on  his  ear  ;  and  he  heard  those  gladdest  o'"  all  sounds,  human  voices,  which 
told  him  he  had  found  the  New  Land  he  was  seeking,  and  that  it  was 
inhabited.  He  landed,  and  calling  the  little  island  by  the  dearest  name  he 
could  invoke,  he  unfurled  over  San  Salvador  the  castles,  and  lions,  of  Cas- 
tile, and  I^eon — the  standard  of  Spain — and  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

John  Cabot. — Alarcli  5,  1496. — It  had  been  the  desire  of  Columbus  to 
undertake  his  grand  voyage  to  the  Indies  under  the  auspices  of  England- 
He  had  in  his  early  days  sailed  by  the  British  Islands  in  his  adventurous 
expeditions  to  the  Northern  seas  ;  but  when  his  triumphant  return  from  his 
first  voyage  had  filled  the  maritime  nations  with  transports  of  amazement  and 
enthusiasm,  Henry  VII.,  who  had  opened  a  new  period  of  prosperity  for 
England,  by  the  overthrow  of  Richard  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  where 
he  won  his  crown,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposal  of  John  Cabot, 
the  great  Venetian  navigator,  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  west.  Ac 
cordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1496,  less  than  four  years  after  Columbus' 
first  discovery,  Cabot  received  a  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  commissioning 
him  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancius,  or  either  of  them, 
their  heirs  or  their  deputies,  to  sail  with  five  ships  "  under  the  royal  banners 
and  ensigns,  to  all  parts,  countries,  and  seas,  of  the  east,  of  the  west,  and  of 
the  north,  and  to  seek  out  and  discover  what  soever  isles,  countries,  regions  and 
provinces,  in  what  ]:>art  of  the  world  soever  they  might  be,  which  before  this 
time  had  been  unknown  to  Christians."  In  "  this  most  ancient  American 
State  paper  of  England,"  the  King  gave  them  further  license  "  to  set  up  the 
royal  banners  and  ensigns  in  the  countries,  places,  or  mainland  newly  found 
by  them,  and  to  conquer,  occupy  and  possess  them  as  his  vassals  and  lieuten- 
ants." The  patentees  received  no  assistance  in  arming  and  furnishing  their 
vessels  ;  they  were  required  on  every  return  voyage,  to  land  at  the  port  of 
Bristol  and  pay  to  the  King  a  fifth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  expedition. 
But  his  fleet  '  could  not  be  got  ready  for  sea  till  May  of  the  following  year. 

The  Cabots. — June  24,  1497. — Standing  on  the  deck  of  a  British  vessel, 
bearing  the  royal  standard  of  England,  with  his  young  son  Sebastian  at  his 
side,  the  great  navigator,  John  Cabot,  first  saw  through  the  morning  mists 
"  the  dismal  chtTs  of  Labrador."  This  was  nearly  fourteen  months  before 
Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  came  in  sight  of  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  The  continent  of  North  America  hereafter  belonged  to  English 
men  by  right  of  discovery.  Sailing  along  the  coast  many  leagues  withouf 
the  sight  of  a  human  being,  but  observing  that  the  country  was  inhabited, 

■  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  voyage,  or  of  the  his-  [Matthew]  ;  that  she  was  the  first  vessel  that  touched 

tory  uf    John    Cabot    himself,   have   been   preserved,  our  American   shores,  and  the  only  one  that  returned 

His  fleet  is  believed  to  have  consisted  of  four  vessels.    It  in  safety  to  Bristol, 
is  certain  that  the  Admiral's  ship  was  called  Matteo 
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he  landed  and  planted  a  large  cross  with  the  standard  of  England,  and  by  its 
side  the  Venetian  banner  of  St.  Mark — the  one  in  loyalty  to  his  King,  Henry 
VII.;  the  other  in  affection  for  Venice,  his  beloved  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  this  continent  were  to  be  swayed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Hardly  three  months  had  passed  after  Cabot's  expedition  sailed  from  Bris- 
tol, before  his  good  ship  Matteo  let  go  her  anchor  again  in  the  same  harbor. 
The  joyful  news  spread  through  all  England ;  the  King  showed  the  discoverer 
distinguished  honors,  put  into  his  hand  a  purse  of  gold,'  and  encouraged 
him  to  continue  his  career.  He  dressed  in  silk,  and  was  everywhere  greeted 
as  "the  great  Admiral."  From  every  quarter,  seafaring  men,  including  many 
of  his  Itahan  countrymen,  pressed  to  enter  his  service.  Under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  he  prepared  for  a  second  voyage  which  he  was  never  to  make, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  all  traces  of  him  disappear.  When  he 
died,  or  where  he  was  buried,  we  have  no  account. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  May,  1498. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  his 
father,  nothing  dampened  the  ardor  of  young  Sebastian,  who,  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1498,  sailed  with  two  ships,  and  as  large  a  company  of  volunteers  as 
he  desired,  determined  to  find  the  north-west  passage  to  Cathay,  and  Japan ; 
since  all  the  lands  either  his  father,  or  Columbus  had  yet  discovered,  were  re- 
garded only  as  outlying  islands  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  memorable  year  1498. — This  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  in 
the  history  of  discovery.  Columbus,  still  fired  by  his  fervid  zeal  to  reach  the 
Indies,  and  win  for  his  King  their  inexhaustible  treasures,  and  convert  their 
swarming  millions  to  the  worship  of  God, — thus  securing  glory  on  earth,  and 
Paradise  hereafter, — had,  during  the  same  month  that  Cabot  left  Bristol,  sailed 
on  his  third  voyage,  in  which  he  was  to  discover  the  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  be  brought  home  a  prisoner  in  chains. 

Vasco  da  Gama. — During  that  same  month,  too,  Vasco  da  Gama,  another 
young  ocean  crusader,  was  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  clearing  the 
Straits  of  Mozambique,  and  by  going  eastward  reaching  the  very  land  which 
the  other  navigators  were  searching  for  in  the  west.  That  year  of  1498  was 
to  open  new  paths  for  the  commerce  of  the  work',  and  add  innneasurably  to 
\he  wealth  of  Europe. 

Of  course,  Cabot  missed  the  discovery  of  tiie  north-west  passage.  But 
after  leaving  Newfoundland,  where  his  discoveries  of  the  great  cod-fishing 
grounds  were  to  enrich  the  world,  he  carefully  explored  the  coast  line  of  the 
United  States  as  far  south  as  the  Chesapeake. 

Sebastian  Cabot  long  lived  to  enjoy  his  honors.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
VII.,  he  was  invited  to  Spain  by  Ferdinand,  where  he  was  made  Chief  Pilot 


I  We  learn  the  date  of  Cabot's   return  from  the  fol-     dated  August  lo,  1497  :   "I  have  given  ; 
lowing  entry  in  the  privj-  purse  accounts  of  Henry  VII.,     pounds  to  hym  that  found  the  new  isle." 


a  reward  often 
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of  the  Kingdom.  After  a  voyage  to  South  America  under  a  commission 
from  young  Charles  V..  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  pensioned  for  his 
services.  "  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  so  loved  his  profession  to 
the  last,  that,  in  the  hour  of  death,  his  wandering  thoughts  were  upon  the 
ocean.  The  discoverer  of  the  territory  of  our  country  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  his  day.  There  is  deep  reason  for  regret  that  time  has 
spared  so  few  memorials  of  his  career.  Himself  incapable  of  jealousy,  he 
did  not  escape  detraction.  He  gave  England  a  continent,  and  no  one  knows 
his  burial-place."  ' 

Portugal,  1 501. — Important  discoveries  were  made  by  Portugal,  besides 
those  of  Vasco  da  Gama ;  but  none  in  North  America,  The  nearest  ap- 
jiroach  to  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1501.  Gasper  Cortoreal  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador  several  hundred  miles,  and  finding  no  other  profitable 
cargo,  stole  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  native  Indians,  and  returning  home,  sold 
than  for  slaves.  The  Portuguese  having  already  made  men  articles  of  traffic, 
Cortoreal  sailed  for  another  cargo,  from  which,  blessed  be  God,  he  never  re- 
turned. Cortoreal  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  having, — through  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  sixty  years  later  settled  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia, — performed  a  work  of  supererogation  for  his  human  thefts,  by  their 
having  first  introduced  cattle  and  swine  into  those  regions. 

The  wars  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Grenada,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,*  had  left  a  large  army  of  soldiers  who  had  filled  Europe 
with  their  fame,  and  most  of  them  were  ready  for  any  new  field  of  adventure. 
Cavaliers  who  had  achieved  such  deeds  of  valor  during  the  Moorish  wars, 
soon  grew  discontented  in  the  listlessness  of  the  "Court  of  Ferdinand,  or 
found  idleness  and  solitude  intolerable  in  their  mountain  castles.  In  exter- 
minating the  enemies  of  the  faith,  a  spirit  of  religious  zeal,  darkened  by  the 
superstitious  bigotry  that  seemed  to  be  congenial  with  the  Spanish  character, 
and  clouded  withal  by  a  fondness  for  blood,  found  no  vent  except  i,n  dream- 
ing of  new  conquests ;  and  their  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  west.  The 
four  voyages  of  Columbus  and  his  companions,  with  the  belief  everywhere  pre 
vailing  that  they  were  on  the  path  to  the  discovery  of  the  fabled  Eldorado, 
took  such  complete  possession  of  the  Spanish  mind,  that  at  no  period  had 
been  witnessed  such  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  Expeditions  were  continually 
being  fitted  out,  and  the  whole  drift  of  enterprise  and  adventure  was  towards 
the  setting  sun. 

•   "The  fame  of  Columbus  was  soon  embalmed  in  thelowcoast  of  Guiana.    But  England  acquired  through 

the  poetry  of  Tasso  ;  Da  Gama  is  the  hero  of  the  na-  their  energy  such  a  right  to  North  America,  as  this  un- 

tional  epic  of  Portugal ;  but  the  elder  Cabot  was  so  litde  disputable   priorit>-  could   confer.      The  successors  oi 

celebrated,  that  even  the  reality  of  his  voyage  has  been  Henry  VII.  recognized   the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portu- 

denied  ;  and  Sebastian  derived  neither  benefit  nor  im-  gal  only  so  far  as  they  actually  occupied  the  territories 

mediate  renown  from  his  expedition.      His  main  object  to  which  they  laid  pretension  ;  and  at  a  later  day,  the 

had  been  the  discover>'  of  a  north-western   passage   to  English  Parliament  and  the  English  courts  derived  a 

Asia,   and   in  this  respect  his  voyage  was   a  failure  ;  tide,  founded,  not  upon  occupancy,  but  upon  the  award 

while  Gama  was  cried  up  by  all  the  world  for  having  of  a  Roman  Pontiff." — Bancroft's  U.  S.,  22d  ed.,  vol. 

fmnd  the  way  by  the  south-east.     For  the  next  half  i.  p.  14. 

century  it  was  hardly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Venetian  ^  Here,  too,  Irving  has  left  us  the  most  charmmg 

and  his  son  had,  in  tsvo  successive  voyages,  reached  the  account  of  that  bloody  and  heroic  struggle,  in  his  "  Con- 

continent  of  North  America  before  Columbus  came  upon  quest  of  Grenada." 
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Balboa,  15  lo. — In  15 10,  Balboa  settled  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
there  planted  the  first  colony  on  the  American  continent.  Bent,  as  all  these 
adventurers  were,  first  of  all,  on  the  discovery  of  gold,  it  was  in  the  searcl 
of  it  that,  three  years  after  his  landing,  Balboa,  from  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  called  the  South  Sea.  He  de- 
scended the  mountain,  and  in  full  costume  -entered  the  waters,  and  planted 
the  Spanish  flag,  taking  possession  of  the  new-found  sea.' 

Juan  Potice  de  Leon,  March  27,  15 13. — Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  gained 
a  great  reputation  for  valor  in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
accompany  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallant  military  services  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  with  the  government  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Island  which  is  now  so  valiantly  attempting  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  his  successors.  The  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico,  with 
its  fascinating  shores,  excited  his  cupidity,  and  he  was  appointed  to  its  govern- 
ment, where  by  the  most  grinding  oppression  of  its  natives,  he  soon  became 
opulent.  But  he  was  early  obliged  to  resign,  when  he  cast  about  for  some 
new  field  where  he  might  found  a  kingdom  of  his  own.  He  was  now  a 
scarred  old  soldier,  and  having,  like  most  of  even  the  intelligent  spirits  of 
his  age,  participated  in  the  belief  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  tradition  which 
located  tlie  Fountains  of  perpetual  youth  in  the  New  World,  and  in  hopes  of 
its  discovery,  he  sailed  from  Porto  Rico  with  a  squadron  of  three  vessels, 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  on  a  voyage  to  Fairy  Land,  in  search  of  the 
Elixir  of  Life.  Not  finding  it  at  Guanahani,  nor  among  the  Bahama  Islands, 
he  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  west. 

Florida,  March  27,  15 13. — On  Easter  Sunday  morning — thePascua  Florida 
of  the  Spaniards — he  gained  the  first  sight  of  our  Italian  peninsula  ;  and 
touching  its  golden  sands  on  the  spot  near  where  St.  Augustine  stands,  and 
finding  himself  surrounded  by  the  flowers  and  verdure  of  early  spring,  he 
planted  the  ensign  of  Spain,  and  gave  the  beautiful  land  the  name  of  Florida. 
But  it  was  a  dear  discovery.  Finding  no  Elixir  Fountain  for  the  ills  of  age, 
he  returned  disappointed  to  Porto  Rico  ;  but  he  was  rewarded  by  his  sovereign 
with  the  government  of  Plorida,  attended  with  the  condition  of  colonizing  if. 
Seven  years  went  by  before  he  could  complete  his  preparations,  when  h-i 
sailed  with  two  ships  to  take  possession  of  his  new  province,  and  choose  1 
site  for  his  colony. 

Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon. — But  during  the  interval,  while  he  was  absent 
in  Europe,  some  of  the  Avealthy  owners  of  mines  and  plantations  in  San 
Domingo,  sent  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  with  two  slave-ships,  to  seize  the 
natives  of  the  Bermudas,  and  carry  them  away.  But  they  were  driven  by  a 
storm  into  St.  Helen's  Sound  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  where  they 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee  river. 

'  Through  jealousy  of  his  fame,  his  fellow-adventurers  brought  accusations  against  him  and  put  fclm  tt 
death  in  1517. 
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Tne  simple  natives  of  these   new  lands  had  not  yet  learned  to  distrust 
white  adventurers,  and  discovering  no  signs  of  hostility,  they  received  them 
on  landing  with  the  most  generous  hospitality.     Their  fears  being  allayed, 
they   returned  the  visit,   bringing  with    them    all   their  arms  full  of  peace- 
offerings  ;  and  under  those  fair  southern  heavens,  the  sun  was  shining  upon 
what  seemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  yet  enacted  on  the    earth. 
These  Europeans,  clothed  in  the  gorgeous   costume   of  Spain,  and  living  iu 
what  must  have  seemed  to  the  rude  children  of  the  forest   floating  palaces  ; 
surrounded  by  implements  of  power  and  beauty,   they  looked  up  to  their 
strange  visitors  with  awe,  and  believed  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  Great 
Spirit.     But  this   fair  illusion  was   soon   to   be   dispelled,  and  a  great  crime 
l)erpetrated,  which   could   be  atoned   for   only  by  four    centuries  of   blood- 
thirsty vengeance.     In  the   midst  of  this  vision  of  enchantment  and  festivity, 
and  when  the  betrayed   Indians  had  been  seduced  below,  the  hatches  were 
closed,   all    sails  set,   and    the    expedition    started  for  San  Domingo.     The 
wails  of  the   helpless  captives  were  heard  over  the  water,  and  answered  by 
screams  of  terror  and  agony  from  wives,  mothers,  parents,  and  children,  on 
the  shore  ! 

From  that  hour,  the  terrible  news  went  quickly  through  the  forest,  from  wig- 
wam to  wigwam,  and  village  to  village,  until  ere  long,  the  maddening  tale  of 
treachery  had  reached  the  most  distant  tribe  in  North  America ;  thus  sowing 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  Red  Men  the  seeds  of  implacable  hate  that  were  to  bear 
such  baleful  fruit  in  coming  ages. 

In  the  impotency  of  the  victims.  Heaven  itself  became  their  avenger.  He 
who  had  told  the  white  man  "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  made  good  the  declaration. 
One  of  the  ships  foundered  at  sea  ;  and  in  the  other,  nearly  every  prisoner  re- 
fused food,  and  died.  Vasquez  did  indeed  effect  his  escape  ;  and  after  reach- 
ing Spain,  boasted  of  his  expedition.  The  young  Prince  Charles  V.,  who  had 
just  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations, 
and  the  kidnapper  was  appointed  to  the  conquest  of  Chicora,— a  name  given 
to  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,— which  had  thus  been  desecrated  by  a  crime 
too  vast  for  the  comprehension  of  its  simple  inhabitants. 

But  fortune  steadily  withheld  her  favors  from  the  design.  After  exhaust- 
ing his  entire  fortune  in  its  preparation,  his  largest  ship  was  wrecked  on 
entering  the  Combahee  river.  Most  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  natives, 
and  the  commander  himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Thus  ended  his 
career. 

Meantime,  Ponce  de  Leon  was  to  pay  his  share  of  the  penalty  for  the  cnme 
committed  by  Vasquez  on  the  Carolina  coast.  He  had  no  sooner  landed, 
than  the  Indians  fell  upon  him  with  maddened  fury.  Many  of  the  company 
were  slain,  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  pierced  by  an  arrow,  was  borne  off  to  the 
fleet  by  his  fugitive  companions.  Thus  the  soldier  who  had  mingled  his  shouts 
with  the  victorious  chivalry  of  Spain  over  fallen  Grenada,  lay  in  his  cabm 
dying  ;  his  kingdom  unfounded  ;  his  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  undiscovered  ' 
but  the  Indian  not  left  unavenged. 
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Ferna7ido  Cortez,  1521. — We  leave  untold, the  wonderful  expedition  of  Fer- 
nando Cortez,  his  conquest  of  the  Empire  of  the  Montezumas,  and  the 
brilliant  honors  that  awaited  him  on  returning  to  his  country. 

Ferdinand  De  Soto. — This  great  but  unfortunate  man  had  been  one  of  the 
Dravest  of  Pizarro's  companions  in  his  expedition  to  Peru,  and  on  his  triumphant 
reception  in  Spain,  had  received  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  whom  he  had  once  served  as  a  poor  adventurer.  He 
persuaded  his  benignant  Sovereign,  Charles  V.,  that  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
Northern  Continent,  cities  and  kingdoms  could  be  found,  as  splendid  as  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  All  the  favors  he  asked  for  were  granted.  He  was  made 
Commander  of  Cuba,  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  continental  region 
that  stretched  to  the  north,  which  was  designated  by  the  term  Florida. 

When  his  expedition  was  announced,  it  stirred  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
crusade.  The  minds  of  men  had  grown  wild,  and  the  fever  for  gold  and  gems 
was  burning  in  every  Spanish  vein.  The  nobility,  the  chivalry,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  whole  peninsula,  flocked  to  join  the  expedition.  Men  sold 
their  estates  and  family  jewels  to  fit  themselves  out.*  From  this  vast  array, 
De  Soto  chose  six  hundred  men,  all  of  them  clothed  in  briUiant  costumes,  and 
glittering  in  polished  armor.  The  day  of  sailing  was  as  gay  as  a  festival ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  before  nor  since,  has  been  seen  a  similar  spectacle  so  gorgeous. 

May,  1539. — f^is  reception  at  Cuba  was  worthy  of  a  conqueror.  Leav- 
ing his  wife  in  the  government  of  the  Island,  he  sailed  for  his  destination  with  a 
tieet  of  ten  vessels,  and  fourteen  days  later  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

Jiuie  10. — The  expedition  disembarked  with  three  hundred  blooded  horses 
of  Andalusia,  and  under  the  mid-day  sun,  flashing  from  burnished  armor 
and  golden  trappings,  the  six  hundred  passed  in  review  before  their  com- 
mander, presenting  what  must  have  been  to  the  eyes  of  their  doomed  Indian 
spectators  gazing  on  them  from  the  neighboring  forest,  the  strangest  and  most 
imposing  sight  ever  presented  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 

The  gay  and  gorgeous  cavalcade  began  their  march  to  those  unknown  em- 
pires in  the  far  interior,  whose  cities  flashed  with  gems,  and  whose  streets  were 
paved  with  gold.  As  they  looked  back,  they  saw  their  returning  fleet  fading  away 
over  the  waters,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  either  to  return  loaded  with  wealth 
and  covered  with  honor,  or  to  leave  their  bones  bleaching  in  the  wilderness. 

The  expedition  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Their  numbers  and  equipments,  exceeded  the  expeditions  of  Cortez,  and 
Pizarro,  under  which  the  empires  of  the  Montezumas  and  the  Incas  had  so 
easily  fallen.  Their  armor  and  implements  of  war  embraced  everythiny 
known  for  conquest.  They  carried  supplies  of  iron  and  steel,  with  blacksmiths' 
and  armorers'  forges,  chains  for  captives,  and  trained  bloodhounds  as  auxiliaries. 
They  had  abundant  stores  of  provisions,  with  whole  droves  of  swine,  brought 
ivith  them  to  spread  through  the  forest.     The  expedition  had  every  a. tribute 
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of  a  holy  crusade,  including  twelve  priests,  with  all  the  emblems  and  insignia 
of  the  altar  in  the  service  of  mass.  The  benedictions  of  Heaven  were  to 
crown  the  crusade  of  the  chivalry  of  Spain. 

Many  a  brilliant  pen,  and  the  pencil  of  a  great  artist '  have  here  come 
to  the  service  of  history.  We  can  give  no  account  of  the  expedition.  With 
De  Soto's  entrancing  but  sad  record,  most  of  my  readers  are  already  familiar. 
Encountering  the  fierce  MobiUen  tribes,  wasting  by  disease,  or  falUng  by  the 
deadly  arrows  of  the  Indians,  betrayed  by  captive  guides,  encountering  swol- 
len rivers  and  impenetrable  morasses,  they  dragged  out  a  winter  in  the  land 
of  the  Chickasaws.  Deluded  still  with  the  idea  of  gold,  they  followed  ah 
Indian  guide  as  far  north  as  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina  the  following 
spring,  till,  decimated  in  numbers,  broken  in  spirit,  they  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi, probably  at  the  lowest  Ciiickasaw  bluff,  making  this  grand  discovery, 
where,  after  a  long  detention  in  the  construction  of  barges,  they  crossed  the 
micfhty  stream  to  its  western  bank.  Here  De  Soto  erected  a  cross,  made  of 
a  huge  pine  tree,  and  in  the  presence  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  red  men, 
the  worship  of  God  was  witnessed,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  heard 
for  the  first  time.  He  pushed  on  his  fruitless  explorations  almost  to  the 
sources  of  the  Red  River,  and  as  far  north  as  the  wilds  of  Southern  Missouri, 
returning  finally  to  the  banks  of  the  mighty  stream  he  had  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  civilized  men. 

But  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  had  at  last  to  succumb  to  obstacles 
too  great  for  him  to  conquer.  The  spirit  of  his  remaining  companions  ut- 
terly broken,  and  surrounded  by  innumerable  hordes  of  wild  and  revengeful 

'  I  refer  to  The  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  on  the  ground  ahnost  before  De  Soto,  one  of  them  bend- 
De  Soto,  one  of  the  paintings  representing  events  which  ing  with  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  a  Madoiuia,  the 
have  occurred  on  this  continent,  which  fill  the  eight  pan-  other  clinging  to  her  sister  like  a  startled  fa'.vn.  Benind 
els  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  Among  sixty  com-  them  stand  three  Indian  chiefs  ;  one  a  middle-aged  man, 
petitors,  Mr.  William  H.  Powell,  the  youngest  of  all,  re-  erect,  full  of  fire  and  bearing,  gazing  upon  a  new  rival 
ceived  the  commission,  bv  a  vote  of  198  out  of  212  in  invading  his  empire:  ne,\t  to  him,  an  old  casique,  or 
the  House  of  Representat'i\es.  chief,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace  nchly  ornamented  with 
Tbere  are  five  great  groups  in  the  picture.  On  the  the  brightest  leathers,  bending  before  the  conqueror  ; 
right  side,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  company  of  stalwart  and  near  him,  a  young  chief,  with  a  panther  skm  thrown 
men  planting  a  gigantic  Cross,  'f'he  ceremony  is  per-  gracefully  around  his  loins,  the  ideal  of  the  Uncas  of 
formed  in  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand  Indians,  Cooper.  He  has  thrown  his  bows  and  arrows  to  the 
who  witnessed  for  the  first  time  a  Christian  act  of  wor-  ground  in  token  of  outward  submission,  but  he  draws 
ship.  The  censer  is  held  by  an  ecclesiastic,  and  as  he  up  his  form  with  haughty  pride  into  the  dignity  and 
waves  it,  the  old  priest,  whose  beard  comes  down  al-  implacable  sternness  of  an  Indian  Apollo, 
most  to  the  sacred  book  he  holds,  plants  the  Tree  of  Nearest  to  De  Soto  is  the  confessor,  a  venerable  man 
Salvation  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  west.  The  hercu-  with  flowing  beard,  who  has  also  caught  a  glimpse  of 
lean  man  who  has  dug  the  hole,  is  resting  from  his  the  great  river,  and  meekly  and  reverently,  as  he  sits 
labor,  looking  with  earnestness  and  .solemnity  upon  this  on  his  mule,  lifts  his  eyes  and  clasps  his  hands  in  ad- 
act  of  reverence  and  devotion.  miration  and  gratitude  towards  heaven. 

At  the  left  corner  in  the  foreground,  is  a  correspond-  At  his  side,  upon  a  rampant  gray  hor.se,  ndes  a 
ing  group,  in  which  a  cannon  is  being  dragged  up  by  young  cavalier,  a  type  of  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  followed 
the  artillerymen  ;  for  the  cross  was  always  pl.inted  in  by  a  hurr\-ing,  enthusiastic  group  of  standard-bearers, 
new  regions  by  the  Spaniards,  with  incense  from  the  and  helmeted  men.  On  the  farther  background,  above 
priest,  and  smoke  from  the  cannon  of  the  soldier.  them,  through  the  shades  of  a  grove  of  the  southern  live- 
In  the  centre  of  the  foreground  is  a  massive  camp-  oak,  stretches  away  a  forest  of  shining  lances, 
chest,  with  arms,  helmets,  breast-plates,  and  all  the  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rolls  the  glorious  Missis-_ 
implements  of  war  thrown  carelessly  around.  Every  sippi,  its  waters  broken  by  glancing  canoe.s,  magical 
article  is  a  study,  from  the  e.xact  models  of  the  period,  islands,  and  purple  shores  The  discovery  itself  was 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  sits  De  Soto,  on  a  magnifi-  made  just  after  they  reached  an  Indian  village  of  the 
cent  Arab  horse,  which  was  a  portrait  carefully  drawn  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  we  see  every  emblem  of  savage 
of  Abdel-Kader's  battle  horse,  the  animal  being,  at  the  life. 

time  the  painting  was  executed,  in  the  Imperial  stables  This  painting  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  art 

at  St.  Cloud.  ever  executed   by  an  American.     It  is  broader  in  the 

The  attitude  of  De  Soto  is  .sublime,  for  it  is  natural,  field  it  covers,  and  is  more  complete  and   universal  m 

It  is  an  earnest,  comprehensive  gaze  at   the  great  river,  its  emblems  of  life,  both  civilized  and  savage  :  it  is  more 

In  the  fourth  group  we  .see  beautiful  Indian  lodges,  rising  exact  and  graphic  in  every  detail.     As  a  historical  pic- 

up  into  the  .^^ft  atmosphere  with  an  almost  Moslem  sweet-  ture,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  the  time  or  the  sub- 

ness,  with  I  idians  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  standing  ject  that  is  not  embraced,  nor  anytlimg  embraced  which 

near  thsm.     Two  young  maidens  have  cast  themselves  is  not  appropriate. 
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savages,  a  malignant  fever  finally  prostrated  him.  In  his  last  hours  he  called 
his  most  faithful  companions  around  him,  and  naming  his  successor,  he  laid 
down  to  die.  The  first  requiem  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  that  mysterious 
wilderness  was  lowly  chanied  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  his  mantle  was 
wrapped  around  him  :  and  in  this  winding-sheet,  at  midnight,  his  body  was 
taken  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

During  their  long  and  gloomy  wandering,  which  was  one  continued  bat- 
tle, they  had  either  killed  or  loaded  with  chains,  all  their  prisoners.  After  vain 
and  protracted  attempts,  and  long  and  exhausting  wanderings,  no  other  hope 
of  escaping  from  the  dreadful  wilderness  around  them  was  left,  but  to  build 
barges,  with  which  to  float  down  the  Mississippi.  In  their  construction,  iron 
was  suddenly  discovered  to  be — what  nature  intended  it— of  more  value  than 
gold.  They  were  obliged  to  strike  off  the  fetters  from  their  captives,  to  make 
bolts  and  nails  to  hold  their  rude  floats  together.  And  so,  after  cheerless 
and  desperate  labors,  the  remains  of  the  wreck  of  the  chivalry  of  Spain  were 
launched  upon  that  silent  river,  and  the  soHtudes  of  the  red  man's  home 
were  never  again  disturbed  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

_P)-a7ic€. — But  the  part  which  France  was  to  play  in  the  drama  of  North 
America,  was  far  more  brilliant  and  important.  Never  successful,  hke  Phoe- 
nicia, Greece,  Rome  and  England,  in  founding  permanent  and  prosperous 
colonies,  she  however  participated  in  the  new  spirit  of  discovery  ;  and  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  energies  of  the  French  nation  were  called  into 
activity,  through  the  adventures  of  her  hardy  mariners  of  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  monarch  who  undertook,  and  for  many  years  carried 
on  a  struggle  with  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  of  the  crowned  princes  of 
Europe. 

No  sooner  had  the  discovery  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  become 
known,  than  the  sailors  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
Cabots.  As  early  as  1504,  they  had  begun  to  frequent  those  waters,  and  so 
diligently  were  the  fisheries  prosecuted,  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  August, 
1527,  to  Henry  VIII.  from  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  by  an  English  captain, 
that  he  found  in  one  harbor,  eleven  Norman,  and  one  Breton  sail  engaged 
in  the  business.  Their  familiarity  with  those  regions  was  to  seriously  affect 
the  future  history  of  the  United  States.  In  memory  of  their  own  country 
they  gave  to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  name  which  it  sdll  bears.  But 
commercial  motives  alone  influenced  these  expeditions,  and  all  the  plans  of 
colonization  in  the  New  World,  which  w'ere  then  pressed  upon  the  court  of 
France,  proved  unavailing. 

John  Verazzani,  Decetnhe?-,  1523. — Although  the  idea  of  searching  for  a 
north-west  passage,  to  reach  '  Far  Cathay '  had  never  so  deeply  inflamed  the 
imagination  of  Frenchmen,  as  it  had  their  hotter-blooded  neighbors  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  still,  the  French  King  favored  an  expedition  of  considerable 
pagnitude.  Again,  a  son  of  Italy  was  to  light  civihzation  on  its  way  to  the 
west ;  for,  although  the  splendor  of  the  Italian  Republics  had  begun  to  decline, 
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still,  to  their  brave  and  gifted  children,  the  structure  of  civilized  life  in  North 
America  was  to  be  forever  indebted. 

Four  ship^  were  fitted  out,  and  John  Verazzani,  the  nobly  descended  and 
distinguished  Florentine  navigator,  commanded  the  fleet.  For  a  month  he 
took  a  south-westerly  course,  touching  at  the  Island  of  Madeira,  from  whence 
he  steered  due  west.  One  of  the  wild  tempests  of  the  Atlantic  scattered  the 
fleet ;  but  its  intrepid  commander,  in  his  single  caravel,  the  Dauphin,  went 
on  his  course. 

Cape  Fear  River,  March,  1524. — His  courage,  and  endurance  were  at  last 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  brave  little 
sea- wanderer  folded  her  wings  in  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Seeking 
in  vain  for  a  good  harbor  to  the  southward,  and  finding  little  to  attract  him  on 
the  low,  sandy  reaches  of  the  Carolinas,  he  turned  to  the  north. 

His  record — the  oldest  still  preserved  of  North  American  explorations — will 
forever  leave  upon  the  fancy  of  the  historian,  strange  and  beautiful  images. 
He  tells  us  that  the  mild  natives,  whose  russet  complexions  made  them  look 
like  Saracens,  welcomed  them  with  hospitality ;  and  well  they  might,  since 
they  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  dread  these  wondrous  pale-faced  adventurers. 
They  were  dressed  in  skins,  and  ornamented  with  garlands  of  wild-bird  feath- 
ers of  brilliant  plumage.  But  this  first  embrace  of  Christians  and  untaught 
natives,  was  to  be  polluted  with  crime,  and  a  lesson  of  inhumanity  learned 
which  was  not  forgotten.  Somewhere  along  the  coast,  while  they  were  revel- 
ling in  the  red  man's  genial  hospitalities,  a  young  sailor  who  had  fallen  over- 
board, was  rescued,  in  a  drowning  state,  and  by  their  kind  attentions  restored 
to  life.  This  generous  act  was  repaid  by  a  deed  more  than  barbarous.  The 
companions  of  the  resuscitated  boy  tore  away  a  little  child  from  the  arms  of 
its  mother,  and  would  have  kidnapped  with  it,  a  young  maiden,  but  for  the 
fleetness  of  foot  which  bore  her  in  terror'  into  the  forest.  And  yet,  heaven 
spared  the  vessel  which  carried  away  that  Indian  baby  I 

New  York. — The  caravel  had  left  the  low  coasts  of  the  south  behind  her, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  beetling  clift'  of  Neversink — that  first  sentinel  which 
stands  midway  between  the  enervating  blandishments  of  a  southern  clime,  and 
the  inspiring  vigor  of  the  great  free  North,  where  the  ocean  had  for  ages  been 
beating  in  vain  against  the  sea-gnawed  barriers.  Under  the  out-watching 
stars  of  our  far-off  sky,  the  Dauphin  rounded  the  headland,  passed  up  the 
Narrows,  and  glided  into  the  smooth  Bay  of  New  York.  Its  shores  and  islands 
were  clothed  with  majestic  forests  haunted  by  unscared  game,  and  vocal  with 
the  bird-songs  of  an  early  summer  morning. 

Could  but  some  rising  young  statesman  of  France,  then  absorbed  by  the 
solicitudes  of  contending  Empires  whose  fates  were  hanging  upon  the 
struggle  between  his  sovereign  and  the  mighty  ruler  of  Spain,  have  stood  on 
the  deck  of  Verazzani's  little  caravel,  then  slowly  coming  up  the  Bay  of  New 
Vork,  how  differently  might  the  history  of  these  strange  times  afterwards  have 
read  !     But  \\\Qfleur  de  lis  was  never  to  be  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
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son      Francis  had  staked  all  his  fortunes  upon   the  campaign  in  northern 
Italy,  and  the  brave  king  was  now  a  helpless  captive  in  the  castle  of  Pavia. 

Newport,  April,  1524.— After  a  few  days  of  wanderings  around  this  scene 
of  enchantment,  whose  beauty  is  unrivalled,  even  by  the  purple  Bay  of  Naples, 
Verazzani  once  more  put  to  sea.  Following  the  line  of  Long  Island,  passuig 
Watch  Hill,  which  now  sends  its  light  flashing  far  off  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
hills  of  Newport  rose  on  his  view,  and  a  little  while  after,  the  Dauphin  was 
quietly  nestled  in  its  beautiful  haven. 

Boston.— MXqx  a  few  days,  devoted,  as  all  his  time  was,  to  diligent  explora- 
tion, the  preparation  of  his  records,  and  the  tracing  of  outline  maps— all  of 
which  were  afterwards  to  prove  of  such  great  value— he  explored  the  harbor 
of  Boston,  and  its  neighborhood,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  New  England 
to  Nova  Scotia.' 

Verazzani  Disappears. — Although  this  voyage  of  Verazzani  excited  little  of 
the  interest  that  had  attended  the  expeditions  of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots, 
its  ultimate  results  were  of  the  greatest  moment.  His  narrative  of  the  entire 
voyage  is  the  earliest  original  account,  now  in  existence,  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Carolinas  to  north-eastern  New  England.  Its  records 
are  clear  and  specific ;  his  statements  are  confirmed  by  those  who  came  after 
him  ;  all  his  movements  were  directed  with  judgment ;  his  writings  indicate  the 
keenest  powers  of  observation,  and  in  one  quarter,  at  least,  they  were  under- 
stood— the  Admiralty  of  France. 

Many  a  regret  has  been  felt  by  the  w.riters  on  that  wonderful  period,  that  no 
authentic  record  is  left  of  his  subsequent  life  or  fate.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
month  of  July,  of  this  same  year,  he  returned  safely  to  France,  and  delivered 
to  the  government  his  cosmographic  Report.  He  had  given  the  name  New 
France  to  the  vast  regions  whose  shores  he  had  explored ;  and  he  furnished 
his  sovereign  at  least  a  plausible  claim  to  the  broad  territory  which  was  after- 
wards to  give  an  occasion  for  the  collision  which  lasted  so  long  on  this  conti- 
nent, between  the  contending  powers  of  France  and  England. 

Here  he  disappears  from  authentic  history.  His  captured  king  an^i  im- 
poverished government  could  fit  him  out  no  new  expedition.  Some  narrators 
speak  of  his  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  ;  while  Hak- 
luyt  asserts  that  he  made  three  subsequent  voyages  to  the  coast  of  America, 
and  sent  back  to  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  a  map  of  his  sailings.  But 
the  statement  has  not  been  sustained  ;  the  map  has  never  been  discovered  \ 
and,  like  his  great  contemporary,  Sebastian  C?bot,  no  man  knows  his  sepulchre. 

James  Cartier,  1534. — At  this  time,  as  at  so  many  other  periods,  the  great 

>  His  letters  give  a 'curious  description  of  the  sav-  countries  which  Verazzani  visited  while  seeking  for  a 
ages  he  met  with,  and  the  plants,  birds  and  animals  of  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  north,  which  was  the 
these  unknown  regions.     His  discoveries  were  consid-     great  object  of  his  voyage,  as  it  was  of  almost  all  the 


In  the  Library  of  Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Florence,  is  pre-     Life  and  Voya_^es  of  Americus  Vesj>ucius. 
served  a  cosmographical  description  of  the  coasts  and 
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governments  of  Europe  were  fortunate  in  their  chief  Ministers  of  State.  It  is 
the  era  from  which  we  date  the  appearance  of  a  long  line  of  statesmen  whose 
genius  illuminated  the  counsels  of  those  contending  empires. 

Chabot,  the  Admiral  of  France,  a  brave  and  sagacious  man,  absorbed  less  in 
the  rivalries  of  kings,  than  in  the  extension  of  French  commerce  over  distant 
seas,  had  entered  warmly  into  the  adventures  of  the  first  American  explorers, 
and  had  desired  in  vain  to  favor  another  expedition  by  Verazzani.  But  the 
times  had  now  grown  more  auspicious,  and  his  counsel  prevailed.  He  organ- 
ized a  new  and  more  important,  if  not  so  formidable  an  expedition,  which  was 
destined  to  end  in  greater  results  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Familial 
with  all  nautical  interests,  and  brought  into  constant  intercourse  with  the 
fishermen  of  the  north  of  France,  he  chose  a  daring  and  intelligent  marinei 
of  St.  Malo  to  lead  the  expedition. 

Cartier  Sails,  Summer,  1534. — On  the  20th  of  April,  that  superb  seaman, 
James  Cartier,  left  his  native  harbor  of  St.  Malo  with  two  ships.  There  is 
something  startling  in  the  record  history  gives,  for  it  seems  like  speaking  of 
one  of  our  modern  steam  trips.  In  iwenty  days  he  saw  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland. He  circumnavigated  the  island,  exploring  all  its  coasts :  and 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  into  the  gulf  beyond,  till  he  reached 
the  inlet  of  Gaspe.  On  a  bold  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  haven,  he 
planted  a  lofty  cross,  to  which  he  athxed  a  broad  shield  bearing  the  Lilies  of 
France,  and  an  inscription,  '  that  the  world  might  know  she  was  the  mistres 
of  that  country.' 

August,  1534. — Restless  in  his  ambition,  and  guided  by  keen  intelligence, 
he  pushed  his  way  westward  into  the  broad  entrance  of  the  great  river  of 
Canada,  whose  shores  gradually  approached  him  as  he  passed  up  the  magnifi- 
cent bay  he  was  afterwards  to  revisit.  But  the  autumnal  chill  was  already  in 
the  air ;  and  being  unprepared  for  the  severe  winter  which  he  knew  was  ap- 
l^roaching,  he  lifted  his  anchors  again  for  Europe.  In  thirty  days  his  two 
shii)s  were  once  more  safely  moored  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo. 

His  well-authenticated  reports  of  discoveries  so  extensive  and  important, 
with  the  rapidity  of  his  voyages,  and  the  results  that  were  expected  to  follow 
them,  spread  joy  through  the  court  and  capital  of  the  French  monarch,  and 
Adrau"al  Chabot  found  no  difficulty  in  equipping  a  fresh  and  more  imposing 
expedition.  That  gallant  nation  was  still  contending  with  the  united  powers  of 
Austria  and  Spain  ;  but  the  new  commission  had  no  sooner  been  issued  than 
it  was  joined  by  young  members  of  the  nobility,  and  the  completest  prepa- 
rations for  the  departure  were  made.  Before  the  exj)edition  sailed,  the 
whole  company  went  in  solenm  procession  to  the  Cathedral,  to  receive  ab- 
solution at  the  altar,  with  the  benediction  of  the  Bishop. 

Afay  19,  1535. — Thus,  on  the  19th  of  May,  less  than  eight  months  fron- 
the  time  of  Cartier's  return,  he  once  more  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  St. 
M;do  for  the   New  France   beyond   the   Atlantic.     It   was  the   most   wisel)( 
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designed,  and  intelligently  guided,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exi)e- 
ditions  that  had  left  the  shores  of  the  Old  World. 

Less  fortunate  than  on  his  first  voyage,  it  was  not  till  the  loth  of  August 
that  he  caught  sight  again  of  Newfoundland.  Passing  out  from  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle  into  the  Gulf  on  the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  gave  to  the  broad 
waters  the  name  of  the  venerated  martyr.  Sailing  up  the  majestic  river,  he 
moored  his  ships  in  a  tranquil  harbor  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  where  he  met  from 
the  Algonquin-Hurons  the  same  welcome  which  the  sons  of  the  forest  in  every 
instance  extended  to  Europeans,  until  bitter  experience  taught  them  to  dread 
the  terrible  requital  of  injustice  from  those  they  had  fondly  believed  to  be 
the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Leaving  their  ships  in  safe  moorings,  they 
passed  up  the  river  in  a  pinnace  and  open  boats  to  the  capital  of  the  Huron 
king  on  Hochelaga  Island,  where  the  city  of  Montreal  now  stands.  Ascend- 
ing the  lofty  hill  which  rose  behind  the  Indian  town,  Cartier's  eye  rested  on 
a  scene  of  unutterable  grandeur.  Through  a  vast  plain  covered  with  primeval 
forests,  except  where  luxuriant  fields  were  waving  with  Indian  corn,  was 
rolling  a  more  majestic  river  than  Europe  sent  to  the  sea.  Overlooking  the 
tiny  clusters  of  huts  at  his  feet,  the  quick  kindling  fancy  of  Cartier  pictured 
a  vast  capital  growing  up  in  the  centre  of  a  future  empire,  and  he  named 
the  height  where  he  stood  Mount-Real,  '  and  time  which  has  transferred  the 
name  to  the  island  is  realizing  his  vision.'  ' 

Presents  were  exchanged,  hospitalities  were  reciprocated,  and  friendly 
relations  were  established  with  the  King,  and  his  warrior  tribe,  who  joyfully 
believed  that  heaven  itself  had  sent  them  a  superior  and  friendly  race  of  beings. 
But  the  blasts  of  an  Arctic  winter  were  beginning  to  pour  down  from  the 
frozen  North,  and  parting  from  his  new  friends  with  a  promise  to  return,  the 
Frenchmen  descended  the  icy  river  to  find  shelter  in  their  ships  at  Quebec. 

Of  the  rigor  of  the  season  they  had  formed  but  a  faint  conception.  Its 
desolations  were  made  more  frightful  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  scurvy,  till 
then  an  unknown  disease,  which  carried  off  twenty-five  of  the  seamen.  At 
last  when  spring  had  unlocked  the  mighty  stream,  they  made  preparations 
for  their  return  voyage.  A  huge  cross  was  erected  on  the  shore,  holding  a 
massive  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  and  a  proclamation  of  her 
sovereignty  over  the  improvised  wilderness-empire.  The  last  friendly 
visit  of  its  native  monarch  was  being  paid,  when  the  flag-vessel  lifted  her 
anchor,  and  floated  down  the  bosom  of  the  broad  river,  bearing  away  the 
betrayed  captive  king  of  the  Hurons  a  prisoner  from  his  native  land  ! 
Cartier  had.  told  the  Hurons  that  he  would  return  ;  and  he  consoled  their 
chief  with'  the  promise,  that  after  seeing  the  gorgeous  land  of  the  pale-face^ 
he  should  be  brought  safely  back  to  his  forest  home  \  and  the  Frenchman 
meant  to  keep  his  word.  But  the  caged  eagle  pined  amidst  the  splendors  of 
his  royal  brother's  palace  at  Paris,  and  long  before  Cartier  Avas  ready  for  his 
return  voyage,  the  Huron  king  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  ! 

Cartier  had  carried  with  him,  like  all  the  early  ocean  adventurers,  visions 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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of  gems  and  gold.  Except  in  a  decimated  and  discouraged  crew,  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  the  plumage  of  wild  birds,  and  shattered  vessels,  he  had 
but  one  poor  trophy  to  show  as  a  reward  for  all  his  dangers  and  daring — 
a  betrayed  and  captive  sovereign  stolen  from  his  wild  regal  home,  pining  to 
see  once  more  the  smoke  of  his  own  wigwam  curling  over  his  native  forest, 
and  to  look  again  on  the  dusky  faces  of  his  beloved  people  ! — Poor  Cartier  ! 
Poor  France  !  Poor  civilization.  Oh  !  Cross  of  th®  dying  Nazarene,  how 
many  crimes  are  perpetrated  under  thy  holy  shadow  ! 

Three  or  four  years  now  passed  before  a  fresh  expedition  was  undertaken. 
Another  short  peace  between  Charles  and  Francis  had  ended  their  third  des- 
perate struggle  ;  and  while  France  was  taking  one  more  free  breath,  the  pride 
of  the  court  was  wounded  at  the  shameful  surrender  of  all  the  fruit  of  her 
American  discoveries.  Cartier's  reports  were  fully  known  ;  and  the  image  of 
that  mighty  river  sweeping  through  so  vast  a  garden  domain,  flashed  vividly 
on  the  imaginations  of  the  ambitious  and  the  daring,  and  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  indifferent. 

Lord  of  Rohcrval,  Jan.,  1540.— Francis  de  la  Roque,  Lord  of  Roberval, 
proposed  to  lead  a  new  expedition  ;  and  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  being 
made  viceroy  over  the  broad  territories  lying  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  king,  however,  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  Cartier,  whom  he  commis- 
sioned as  captain-general  and  chief  pilot  of  the  expedition.  As  a  perma- 
nent colony  was  contemplated,  he  was  authorized  to  take  his  choice,  among 
all  the  prisons  of  France,  of  such  artisans  and  laborers  as  he  might  require, 
since  well-to-do  workmen  were  not  easily  persuaded  to  leave  their  homes.'  It 
was  with  such  material  the  captain-general  was  to  establish  his  colony.  The 
division  of  honors  and  prerogatives  early  ending  in  rivalry  and  separation,  the 
chief  object  of  the  expedition  was,  of  course,  defeated. 

May  23,  1 541. — Cartier  was,  however,  too  resolute  and  ambitious  to 
abandon  his  design  ;  and  the  following  spring,  without  waiting  for  his  tardy 
viceroy,  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo  with  five  ships.  A  prosperous  passage 
brought  him  to  the  scene  of  his  former  adventures.  The  outraged  Hurons, 
finding  that  the  white  men  had  returned  without  bringing  back  their  king,  at 
once  made  demonstrations  of  hostility.  The  P^ench  built  a  fort  for  security  on 
the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  short  distance  below  Quebec.  But  they  were  foiled  in 
every  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  shore ;  and  finding  that  no  atone- 
ment could  be  made  for  their  cruel  treachery,  they  dragged  out  a  winter  in 
sullen  gloom  ;  and  stealing  away  with  the  returning  summer,  left  the  great 
river  behind  them,  glad  to  arrive  safely  at  the  harbor  from  which  they  had 
sailed. 

The  Lord  of  Roberval  reached  the  seat  of  his  viceroyalty  soon  after 
Cai-tier  had  left.     Encountering  the   same  hostility  from  the   Hurons,   and 

>  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  seamen  who  took  part  sins,  to  whom  piracy  furnished  the  only  congenial  occu- 

in   sucii    expeditions   consisted   of    the   most   reckless  pati'in.— St.    John's     Life  of  Sir    \Valter   RaUish, 

frequenters  of  the  ocean,  who  fled  to  its  wave  from  the  vol.  i.  p.  29.     London  :   Chapman  &  Hall,  i868. 
jailor  and  the  hangman, — blasphemers,  ruffians,  assas- 
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powerless  to  accomplish  any  useful  purpose,  he,  too,  wore  away  a  winter  of 
disappointment  and  distress ;  and  when  the  St.  Lawrence  opened,  he  returned 
to  France.  But  he  was  still  haunted  by  visions  of  wealth  and  power ;  and 
six  years  later  he  fitted  out  another  expedition,  and  sailed  for  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  was  never  heard  of  again.  This  ended  all  further  attempts  at  exploring 
or  colonization  in  the  New  World,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  foi 
the  next  fifty  years.    • 

The  Protestant  Refo7-inatio7i. — The  mightiest  movement  in  the  thought  of 
mankind  since  the  rise  of  Christianity  over  the  ruins  of  Paganism,  had  now 
started  in  Europe.  Beginning  with  the  assertion  of  its  cardinal  principle — 
the  right  of  individual  conscience  to  determine  its  religious  responsibility — it 
soon  scaled  the  narrow  precincts  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  field  of  civil  affairs.  Although  it  was  the  desire  of  Luther 
and  other  great  reformers,  to  confine  the  movement  within  ecclesiastical  limits, 
yet  it  early  became  evident  that  it  would  soon  transcend  all  such  boundaries, 
and  open  an  era  of  political  revolution.  The  genius  of  Calvin  had  electrified 
the  mind  of  France,  and  the  next  half  century  was  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  protracted  civil  conflicts  that  has  ever  torn  society. 
All  Europe  was  convulsed  by  new  ideas  ;  but  nowhere  was  the  collision  so 
fierce  as  in  France,  where  it  involved  the  last  struggle  of  feudalism  with  the 
central  power  of  the  monarch  ;  and  the  first  grapple  of  young  Calvinism, 
which  had  come  up  in  its  might,  with  the  colossal  power  of  the  ancient 
religion. 

The  Huguenots  in  Florida,  Feb.  28,  1562. — Although  the  government  of 
France  gave  no  attention  to  American  enterprises  during  this  period  of  fierce 
domestic  convulsions,  the  Huguenots — as  the  French  Protestants  were  called — • 
were  casting  about  for  some  fate  better  than  extinction  by  slaughter,  which 
seemed  to  await  them  at  home.  They  had  a  friend  in  Jasper  Coligny,  the 
great  Admiral  of  France,  a  man  illuminated  beyond  almost  all  others  of  his 
age,  with  a  soul  too  great  to  favor  persecution.  Under  the  reign  of  the  feeble 
Charles  IX.,  he  was  allowed  to  lend  encouragement  to  the  plan  of  founding  a 
Huguenot  colony  in  Florida ;  and  having  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king, 
a  squadron  was  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  John  Ribault,  who  sailed  for 
America  on  the  28th  of  February,  1562. 

Ribault  was  a  brave  man,  and  an  experienced  navigator.  Being  withal  a 
firm  Protestant,  and  known  to  enjoy  the  unlimited  confidence  of  Coligny,  he 
soon  gathered  around  him  some  of  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  the  young  no- 
bility of  France,  besides  being  furnished  with  veteran  troops. 

Coligny  could  restrain  neither  his  gratitude  nor  delight,  when  the  new 
expedition  got  under  way.  He  saw  the  realization  of  one  of  his  long 
cherished  hopes  in  the  establishment  of  a  refuge  for  his  Huguenot  brethren ; 
while,  as  a  statesman,  he  dreamed  that  one  such  settlement  in  a  free  country, 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Protestant  French  Empire. 

The  Lafiding  in  Florida,  May,  1562. — Florida  was  already  known  as  '.he 
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most  delightful  land  yet  discovered  in  the  West,  being  blessed  with  the  climate 
of  Italy,  and  th^  fertility  of  a  virgin  soil.  After  touching  at  St.  Augustine,  the 
little  Huguenot  fleet  sailed  northward,  where  they  passed  the  beautiful  St, 
Johns,  which  they  named  the  river  of  May.  Still  further  up  the  coast,  they 
were  so  charmed  with  Port  Royal,  that  they  determined  to  make  it  their  home  ; 
and  landing,  they  built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Carolina,  in  honor  of  the 
French  king — a  name  which,  although  the  colony  perislied,  was  still  preserved 
by  the  English,  who  occupied  it  a  century  afterwards. 

Here  the  exiles  found  themselves  surrounded  with  everything  that  could 
charm  in  nature.  Broad-spreading  oaks,  bearing  the  honors  of  centuries,  were 
interspersed  with  lofty  pines ;  wild  fowl  brooded  among  their  branches,  and 
skimmed  the  surface  of  all  the  surrounding  waters  ;  field  and  grove  were  filled 
with  wild  flowers  that  loaded  the  air  with  fragrance  ;  a  soft  atmosphere  rose 
into  serene  heavens  ;  while  wild  grapes  and  other  fruits,  growing  in  profusion 
in  all  the  woods,  almost  reconciled  them  to  their  new  home,  and  softened  the 
bitterness  of  longings  for  their  native  land. 

Leaving  a  little  colony  of  twenty-six,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, Ribault  returned  for  reinforcements.  But  in  the  disturbed  condition 
of  France,  the  promised  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent.  Dissensions  grew 
up  among  the  colonists,  and  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  the  commandant  raised  a 
mutiny,  which  cost  him  his  life.  The  love  of  home,  so  irrepressible  in  the 
French  heart,  made  them  discontented;  and' although  their  treatment  of  the 
.  Indians  had  secured  them  kindness  and  hospitality,  yet  they  determined  once 
more  to  revisit  their  native  country.  After  long  labor,  they  constructed  a  rude 
brigantine,  and  made  ready  for  the  voyage.  But  in  the  joy  of  embarkation 
they  neglected  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions,  an^i  in  this  frail  bark 
they  put  to  sea.  Death  by  tempest  or  famine  seemed  to  await  them  ;  but  in 
their  extremity  they  were  picked  up  by  a  British  vessel,  and  carried  to  England. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  the  first  attempt  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of 
Europe,  and  establish  a  colony  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  a  distant  land. 

Jidy^  1564. — But  neither  the  zeal  nor  the  courage  of  Coligny  gave  way. 
He  sent  out  another  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Laudonnier,  who 
had  accompanied  the  first  under  Ribault.  The  dream  of  gold,  with  the  fas- 
cinating accouiits  of  the  climate  of  Florida  which  was  said  greatly  to  prolong 
human  life,  soon  brought  a  large  party  together  ;  and  in  July  their  three 
vessels  landed  in  the  River  May,  on  whose  banks  they  built  a  fort,  also 
named  Carolina.  But  the  company  was  made  up  chiefly  of  dissolute  and 
worthless  characters,  whose  indolence  and  vices  soon  reduced  them  to  the 
verge  of  famine.  Order  could  no  longer  be  preserved.  Laudonnier  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  to  the  insurgents  a  vessel  in  which  they  embarked, 
under  the  pretext  of  returning  to  France ;  but  really  for  carrying  out  a  scheme 
of  piracy  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast.  They  soon,  however,  met 
with  the  fate  they  had  deserved  so  well  for  inaugurating  the  crime  of  murder 
and  theft  upon  the  ocean  for  the  first  time,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The 
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Spaniards  overhauled  their  vessel,  and  making  prisoners  of  most  of  the  crew, 
sold  them  as  slaves.  A  few  of  the  more  desperate  made  their  escape  in  an 
open  boat,  and  being  compelled,  by  starvation,  to  return  to  Fort  Carolina,  the 
French  commander  promptly  condemned  the  riagleaders  to  death.  ■ 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  August  3,  1565. — Want  was  now  pressing  upon  the 
little  colony,  reduced  yi  numbers,  and  disheartened  in  spirit;  and  they  resorted 
to  the  desperate  determination  of  returning  to  France,  choosing  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  the  ocean  in  such  craft  as  they  could  fit  out,  rather  than  remain. 
Preparations  had  been  completed  for  their  departure,  when  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  great  kidnapper,  who  was  returning  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  had  sold  a  cargo  of  native  Africans,  whom  he  had  stolen  from  their 
homes,  dropped  into  the  harbor.  That  wild  and  cruel,  but  sometimes 
magnanimous  marauder* of  the  sea,  relieved  the  famishing  colonists  with  abun- 
dant supplies  of  provisions,  besides  giving  them  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet. 
Being  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  depart,  and  when  on  the  point  of  sailing, 
Ribault,  with  a  new  expedition,  entered  the  river.  He  brought  with  him  full  sup- 
plies, a  fresh  company  of  emigrants  with  their  families,  seeds  for  planting,  with 
the  best  implements  of  agriculture,  and  a  collection  of  domestic  animals.  In 
a  sudden  transition  of  feeling,  the  little  colony  greeted  him  with  joy.  He  at 
once  assumed  supreme  authority,  and  every  thing  promised  well  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  Protestant  colony. 

Philip  II.,  1565.— But  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  to  be  clouded  :  they 
were  not  to  remain  long  undisturbed.  Philip  II.,  the  champion  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  the  most  bigoted  and  cruel  of  monarchs,  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Spain,  which  was  the  most  ])owerful  monarchy  of  Europe.  When 
he  learned  that  a  colony  of  French  Protestants  had  dared  to  settle  in  what  he 
deemed  his  own  dominions,  and  send  out  pirates  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
and  lives  of  his  subjects,  he  was  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  uncontrollable  rage. 
Orders'were  given  for  the  extermination  of  the  intruders,  and  the  work  was 
committed  to  a  man  completely  qualilied  for  the  mission. 

May  20,  1565.— Pedro  Melendez  de  Aniles  realizes  perfectly  the  ideal 
which  the  records  of  those  times  have  left-  us,  of  a  race  of  men  that  has  finally 
disappeared  from  the  earth.  Burning  with  the  lust  for  gold,  and  darkened 
with  bigotry  and  superstition ;  fearless  of  death,  and  enamored  of  glory ;  loyal 
to  tyrants,  and  abject  to  priests  ;  restrained  by  no  sentiment  of  humanity ; 
devotees  of  a  religion  without  mercy,  and  a  vocabulary  without  the  name  of 
crime  ;  pursuing  Heresy  with  cutlass,  tire  and  rack ;  stealing  the  natives  of  any 
land,  and  establishing  slavery  wherever  they  planted  the  banner  of  the  King 
with  the  Cross  of  Jesus ;  polluting  the  fairest  of  all  the  continents  with  the 
poison  of  superstition,  and  leaving  for  the  future,  the  legacies  of  slavery  and 
oppression — such  were  the  men  to  whom  the  apparent  waywardness  of  a  cruel 
destiny  had  committed  the  fair  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  broad  lands 
of  the  adjacent  continent. 
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They  were  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Court  of  Spain— richly  rewarded, 
and  fondly  cherished  instruments  of  her  merciless  Philip — and  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dark  and  bloody  bigotry  of  her  people.  If,  in  the  blaze  of 
a  nftw  civilization  breaking  out  from  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
could  perpetrate  those  atrocities  in  the  Netherlands,  with  whose  dreadful 
record  Prescott  and  Motley  scare  us  even  in  our  day  dreams,  what  narrator  can 
be  found  for  the  bloody  deeds  of  Melendez,  in  the  far-off  wilds  of  America  hid 
beyond  the  Atlantic  ? 

A  long  career  of  adventures  filled  with  peril,  and  crimsoned  with  murder, 
but  overlaid  with  gold,  had  qualified  the  veteran  commander  for  the 
welcome  mission.  The  heir  to  all  his  wealth  had  been  shipwrecked  among 
the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  he  wanted  to  go  in  search  of  his  only  son.  He 
wished,  besides,  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  a  long  aiyest  and  final  conviction 
for  crimes  he  had  years  before  committed,  too  atrocious  for  the  pardon  of 
anybody  but  a  King  like  Philip.  But  all  this  mattered  not,  so  long  as  he  was 
the  fittest  instrument  the  King  could  find  for  his  purpose  ;  and  taking  him 
again  into  favor,  and  loading  him  with  honors  and  authority,  the  compact  was 
signed  with  his  sovereign. 

Melendez  engaged,  at  his  own  expense,  to  invade  Florida,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  his  King;  to  explore  all  its  rivers,  harbors  and 
coasts ;  to  take  with  him  five  hundred  soldiers,  as  an  invading  force ;  to  estab- 
lish slavery  on  the  soil  as  a  permanent  institution,  beginning  by  an  importation 
of  five  hundred  negroes ;  while  he  was  to  introduce  every  species  of  domestic 
animals,  make  the  sugar-cane  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  carry  with  him  at 
least  five  hundred  married  men,  with  their  families,  twelve  ecclesiastics,  and 
four  members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  The  cry  for  the  extermination  of 
Heretics  in  those  new  lands,  and  where — sadly  enough  for  them — some  of 
their  number  had  been  guilty  of  piracy,  waked  all  Spain  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  new  crusade,  darkened  by  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  so  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  the  nation.'     There  was  a  rush  from  all  quarters,  to  join 

^  Of  the  utter  destruction  of  Protestantism  in  Spain,  of  the  people  was  rebuked,  and  their  spirit  quenched 

and  the  consequences  to  that  unhappy  nation,  Prescott  under  the  malignant  influence  of  an   eye   that  never 

\Fhilip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  44;]  says  :  slumbered, — of  an   unseen  arm,  ever  raised   to  strike. 

"The  fires  lighted  for  the  Protestants  continued  to  How  could   there  be  freedom  of  thought,  where  there 

bum  with  fury  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  length  they  was  no  freedom  of  utterance  ? — or  freedom  of  utterance 

gradually  slackened  and  died  away,  from   mere  want  where  it   was  as    dangerous    to  say   too  little,  as  too 

of  fuel  to  feed  them.     The  year  1570  may  be  regarded  much  ?     Freedom  cannot  go  along  with  fear.     Every 

as  the  period  of  the  last  Auto  da  F<^,  in  which  the  Lu-  way  the  mind  of  the  Spaniard  was  in  fetters, 
therans  played   a   conspicuous  part.     The  subsequent  "His   moral  sense  was  miserably  perverted.     Men 

celebrations  were  devoted  chiefly  to  relapsed  Jews  and  were  judged  not  by  their  practice,  but  by  tlieir  profes- 

Mohammedans ;    and    if   a    Protestant    Heretic   was  sions.     Creed  became  a  substitute  for  conduct.     Dif- 

sometimes  added  to  this  list,  it  was  'but  as  the  glean-  ference  of  faith  made  a  wider  gulf  of  separation  than 

ing  of  grapes  after  the  vintage  is  done.'     Never  was  difference  of  race,  language,  or  even  of  interest.    Spain 

there  a  persecution  which  did  its  work  more  thoroughly.  no  longer  formed  one  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  the 

The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  Christian  nations  :   an  immeasurable  barrier  was  raised 

seed  of  the  church  ;  but  the  storm  of  persecution  fell  as  between  that   Kingdom  and   the  Protestant  States  of 

heavily  on  the  .Spanish  Protestants  as  it  did  on  the  Al-  Europe.     The  early  condition  of  perpetual  warfare  with 

bigenses  in  the  thirteenth  centur)',  blighting  every  liv-  the  Arabs,  who  overran  thecountrj',  had  led  the  Span- 

ing  thing,  so  that  no  germ  remained  for  future  harvests.  iards   to  mingle  religion  strangely  with   their  politics. 

Spain   might   now   boast  that  the  stain  of  Heresy  no  The   effect   continued,    when    the   cause   had    ceased, 

longer  defiled  the  hem  of  her  garment.     But  at  what  a  Their  wars  with  the  European  nations  became  religious 

price  was  this  purchased  !     Not  merely  by  the  sacrifice  wars  ;  in  fighting   England,  or  the  Netherlands,  they 

of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  few  thousands  of  the  ex-  were  fighting  the  enemies  of  God.     It  was  the  same 

isdng  generation,  but  by  the  disastrous  consequences  everywhere.     In  their  contest  with  the  unoffending  na- 

untold  forever  on  the  country.     Folded  under  the  dark  lives  of  the   New  World,   they  were  still  battling  with 

wing  of  the  Inquisition,  Spain  was  shut  out  from  the  the  enemies  of  God.     Their  wars  took  the  character  of 

light,  which,  in   the  sixteenth   century,  broke  over  the  a  perpetual  crusade,  and  were  conducted  with  all  th« 

rest  of  E  jrope,  stimulating  the  nations  to  greater  enter-  ferocity  which  fanaticism  could  inspire." 
prise,  in  every  denartment  of  knowledge.    The  genius 
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the  enterprise.  All  the  sailors  and  soldiers  the  commander  required ;  whole 
families,  of  all  classes — mechanics,  and  common  laborers,  Jesuits,  and  priests^ 
— combined  to  make  up  the  expedition.  It  was  a  quick  passage ;  but  a  tem- 
pest scattered  the  fleet,  and  it  was  only  with  a  third  part  of  his  forces  that 
the  commander  reached  Porto  Rico. 

Melendez  had  determined  to  found  a  city  in  the  beginning,  and  construct 
strong  fortitications.  Without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  Heet,  he  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Florida.  He  gained  the  first  sight  of  it  on  the  day  of  the  great,  and 
perhaps  most  venerated  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  landing 
on  the  site  of  his  contemplated  city,  he  named  the  spot  St.  Augustine,  and 
commenced  his  work.  Philip  was  proclaimed  monarch  of  all  North  America  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  imposing  religious  ceremonies,  the  foundations  of  the 
oldest  city  in  the  United  States  were  laid. 

Ribault,  who  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Melendez,  put  to  sea,  to  meet 
him  ;  but  an  autumn  gale  swept  his  fleet  in  an  utter  wreck  on  the  coast. 
Melendez  marched,  with  the  chief  part  of  his  garrison,  through  the  forests  and 
marshes  to  the  St.  Johns,  and  falling  upon  the  defenceless  colony,  doomed  irs 
people  to  promiscuous  massacre.  Neither  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  mother, 
nor  the  infant,  were  spared.  Laudonnier  and  a  few  of  his  companions  fled  to 
the  forest ;  but,  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  most  of  them  returned 
under  a  promise  of  clemency,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy,  only 
to  be  instantly  murdered,  while  the  remaining  fragment  reached  the  seaside. 
The  carnage  had  already  been  sanctified  by  the  celebration  of  mass.  A  cross 
was  raised  over  the  site  of  the  massacre,  and  for  a  Christian  church  the  very 
ground  was  dedicated  which  was- still  smoking  with  the  blood  of  the  little 
Huguenot  colony. 

A  proclamation  was  then  made  by  Melendez,  inviting  all  the  French, 
e.nbracing  the  sailors  of  the  shipwrecked  fleet  and  the  colonists  who  had  fled,  to 
come  back,  trusting  to  his  mercy  :  and  in  their  desperation  they  all  responded. 
'I'hey  numbered  nearly  one  thousand,  as  they  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
But  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  a  Heretic.  With  their  hands  bound  behind 
them,  they  were  started  for  St.  Augustine.  As  the  sad  procession  was  reach- 
nig  its  destination,  at  a  given  signal  of  drums  and  trumpets,  the  Spaniards  fell 
upon  their  victims,  and  put  them  to  death.  A  few  Catholics  were  saved, 
with  some  mechanics,  who  were  instantly  made  slaves ;  the  rest  were  all  mas- 
sacred, '  not  as  Frenchmen,'  says  the  Spanish  account,  '  but  as  Lutherans.' 

Thus  perished  the  Huguenot  colony,  and  with  it,  the  first  attempt  to  res- 
cue North  America  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Savage,  and  the  degradation  of 
a  bigoted  faith.  ^ 

•  The  Huguenots   and    the   French  nation  did  not  in   which,    with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  lie,   on  the 

ihare  the  indifterence  of  the  court.     Dpminic  de  Gourg-  twenty-second  of  August,  1567,  embarked  for  Florida 

nes — a   bold    soldier  of  Gascony,  whose  life  had  been  to  destroy  and  revenge.     He  surprised  two  forts  near 

a  series    of  adventures,  now   employed    in    the  army  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Matheo  ;  and,  as  terror  raagnifict' 

igainst     Spain,    now    a   prisoner  and    a   galleyj^Iave  the   number  of  his  followers,  the  consternation  of  the 

among  the  Spaniards,  taken   by  the   Turks    with    the  Spaniards  enabled  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  larger 

vessel    in    which    he  rowed,  and  redeemed  by  the  com-  establishment,  near  the  suot  which  the  Frencfi  colony 

mander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta — burned  with  a  desire  had  occupied.    Too  weak  tc  maintain  his  position,  he,  in 

to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  the  honor  of  his  country.  May,  1568,  hastily  weighed  anchor  for  Europe,  having 

The  sale  of  his  property,  and  the  contributions  of  his  first  hanged  his  prisoners,  upon   the  trees,  and    placeii 

friends,  furnished  the  means  of  equipping  three  ships,  over   them    the   inscription  ;    "  I  do  not  this   as   unto 
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After  this  atrocious  victory,  Melendez  sent  an  expedition  north  to  Chesa. 
peake  Bay,  with  the  design  of  estabHshing  another  colony,  and  taking  poshes* 
sion  of  the  territory.  But  he  had  already  reached  the  limits  which  destiny 
had  assigned  to  the  progress  of  Spanish  dominion  in  that  direction.  He 
returned  to  Spain,  stripped  of  his  fortune,  but  greeted  with  the  honors  of  a 
triumph. 

The  fate  of  the  Florida  colony  excited  little  sympathy  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  IX.  Forty  years  were  still  to  pass  before  England  was  to  found  her 
first  permanent  colony  in  North  America  ;  and  Spain  was  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  her  territories  in  the  New  World.  Cuba  was  the  centre  of  her  Ameri- 
can dominion,  which  extended  undisputed  over  the  tropical  archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  neighboring  continent — including  Florida,  and  the  vast 
regions  to  the  north  and  west ;  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  and  the  circumjacent  coasts;  while  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  embraced  by  her  encircling  empire.  Over  this  vast 
dominion  her  flag  was  to  remain  waving  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 


SECTION   SECOND. 

PERMANENT    SETTLEMENTS — THE    BEGINNING    OF    AMERICAN    COLONIZATION. 

Nearly  eighty  years  went  by  after  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  Cabot,  before  England  was  ready  to  undertake  its  colonization. 
For  carrying  out  such  a  work — one  that  was  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  and  the  development  of  modern  civilization, — the 
period  had  now  come.  A  sovereign  was  on  the  throne  of  England,  whose 
genius  and  ambition  were  to  mark  a  new  period  in  the  advancement  of  that 
country,  and  cover  her  reign  with  a  splendor  unequalled  by  any  woman  who 
had  swayed  a  sceptre  since  the  time  of  Zenobia.'  Around  her  throne  were 
gathered  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times.  Cecil  was  lending  to 
her  counsels  the  might  of  his  wisdom ;  Bacon,  the  interpreter  of  all  science, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  the  historians  of  learning,  was  doing  a  larger 
share  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  men,  to  add  splendor  to  an  age ;  while 
Shakespeare,  the  poet  of  all  time,  was  shedding  the  radiance  of  his  genius 
over  that  wonderful  period. 

Walter  Raleigh. — But  one  name  was  to  become  dearer  to  Americans  than 
all.  The  most  brilliant  of  courtiers,  and  among  the  most  gifted  of  men ; 
magnetic  in  his  sympathy  with  the  new  thoughts  that  were  agitating  the  mind 

Spaniards   or    mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  made,  her  complexion  dear,  and  of  an  olive  tint.     Her 

and  murderers."    'J'he  natives,  who  had  been  ill-treated  eyes  are  fine,  and  her  hands,  on  which  she  prides  her- 

both  by  the  .Spaniards    and    the  French,  enjoyed    the  self,  small  and  delicate.     She  has  an  excellent  genius, 

consolation    of    seeing     their     enemies     butcher    one  with  fcuch  address  and   self-command,  as  was  abund- 

another. — I'ancruft,  vol.  i.  pp.  72-3.  antly  shown  in   the   severe  trials  to  which  she  was  ex- 

'  Portrait  of  Queen  P^liziieth  when  .she  was  twenty-  posed  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.     In  her  temper  she 

three  years  old,  by   Micheli,   the  Venetian   Minister:  is  haughty  and  imperious — qualities  inherited  from  her 

"The  Princess  is  as  beautiful  in  mind  as  she  is  in  body,  fathei.  King  Henry  VIII.,  who,  from  her  resemblance 

though   her   countenance   is   rather  pleasing   from    its  to  himself,  is  said  to  have  regarded   her  with  pecuJiai 

expression,    than   beautiful.      She  is  large  and   well-  fondness." — Prescolt's  Fkili^  II.,  vol.  L  p.  278. 
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of  Europe  ;  a  companion  of  a  congenial  spirit,  Henry  of  Navarre,  with  whom, 
under  the  great  CoHgny,  he  had  studied  the  art  of  war ;  fired  by  a  _loftier 
imbition  than  the  men  around  him,  and  capable  of  deeds  more  exalted  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  had  from  the  beginning  a  most  complete  vision 
of  the  field  of  England's  future  achievements  on  the  Western  Continent.  He 
was  also  ready  to  embark  his  all  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  her  power, 
and  making  her  civilization  shine  on  these  distant  shores.  If  Wicklifif  was 
appropriately  called  the  morning-  star  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  brave  and 
illuminated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  young  America  found  her  prophetic  imper- 
sonation. 

The  free  mind  of  Raleigh  never  was  bound  by  the  fetters  of  the  past :  his 
eagle  eye  was  always  on  the  future.  Casting  the  superstitions  of  his  time  be- 
hind him,  his  heart,  which  was  all  a  glow  with  the  spirit  of  a  generous  human- 
ity, greeted  the  new  light  of  the  Reformation  which  had  already  illumined  the 
shores  of  England.  He  was  in  brain  and  heart  a  thorough  Protestant.  A 
companion  in  the  field  and  at  Court  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  was  to  be 
the  great  champion  for  a  while,  at  least,  of  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  all  his 
indignation  was  roused  at  the  massacre  of  Coligny's  friends  in  Florida,  and 
the  brutal  extermination  of  his  ill-fated  colony.  Returning  to  England,  he 
spread. something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  through  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  who 
had  already  learned  in  person  all  that  could  be  told  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  helpless  men  who  had  been  saved  on  the  ocean  by 
the  little  bark  that  bore  them  to  England.  The  queen  had  also  become  fam- 
iliar with  the  reports  of  Hawkins,  who  had  befriended  the  French  settlers  on 
the  river  May,  while  artistic  illustration  was  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  by 
the  French  painter,  De  Morgues,  who  had,  under  the  patronage  of  Raleigh, 
completed  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  drawings  made  by  him  on  the  "coast. 
These  pictures  were  taken  by  Raleigh  to  England,  and  representing  with 
vividness  of  color  borrowed  from  birds,  and  flowers,  and  skies,  all  the  striking 
aspects  of  the  country,  they  lent  their  gentle  ministry  to  inflame  the  fancy,  and 
'warm  the  heart  of  the  virgin  queen. 

The  learning  and  patience  of  Bancroft,  which  found  so  fortunate  an  ally  in 
his  genial  style,  have  given  to  Americans  the  best  fruits  of  his  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations.' He  sl^^ws  how  slowly  the  idea  was  developed  of  planting  agri- 
cultural colonies  in  the  temperate  regions  of  America.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  it  had  to  encounter  was  the  belief,  which  outlived  the  dying  hours 
of  Columbus  and  for  a  long  time  filled  the  common  mind,  that  America  was 
only  a  portion  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent.     Henry  VII.  being  a  Catholic, 

'  The  expeditions  of  the  Cabots,  though  they  had  re-  point  in  the  compass,  and  the  incidental  right  to  inhabit 

sealed  a  continent  of  easy  access,  in  a  temperate  zone,  the  regions  which  should  be  found  ;  there  is,  however, 

had  failed  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  their  no  proof  that  a  voyage  was  made  under  the  authority 

fame  was  dimmed  by  that  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  whose  of  this  commission.     In  December  of  the  following  year, 

achievement  made    Lisbon  the  emporium   of  Europe,  a  new  grant  in  part  to  the  same  patentees,  promised  a 

Thorn  and  Hliot  of  Bristol,  visited  Newfoundland  prob-  forty  years'  monopoly  of  trade,  an  equally  wide  scope 

ably  in  1502  ;    in  that  year  savages  in  wild  attire  were  for  adventure,  and  larger  favor  to  the  alien  associates  ; 

exhibited  to  the  king  ;  but  North  America  as  yet  invited  but,  even  these  great  privileges  seem  not  to  have  beer 

no  colony,  for  it  promised  no  sudden  wealth,  while  the  followed  by  an  expedition.     The  only  connection  which 

Indies  more  and  more  inflamed  commercial  cupidity,  as  yet  existed  between  England  and  the  New  World 

In  March,  1501,  Henry  VI 1.  granted  an  exclusive  privi-  was  with  Newfoundland  and  its  fishenes. — Hancroft, 

lege  of  trade  to  a  company  composed  half  of  English-  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
men,  half  of  Portuguese,  with  leave  to  sail  towards  any 
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was  obliged,  in  some  sort,  to  recognize  the  paramount  title  of  Spain  to  North 
America,  which  she  had  received  from  the  Pope.  He  cultivated  the  Spanish 
alliance  with  a  view  to  the  projected  marriage  of  his  son  and  successor  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  But 
the  subsequent  repudiation  of  Catherine  bringing  the  political  alliance  to  an 
end,  left  Henry  VHI.  free  to  display  the  banner  of  St.  George  wherever  he 
liked,  and  some  encouragement  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  English  com- 
merce ;  especially  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  which  were  favored  by  the 
first  Act  of  Parliament  which  makes  any  reference  to  America. 

The  English  were  now  beginning  to  assert  their  supremacy  as  sailors  on 
perilous  seas,  from  the  heart  of  the  Tropics  to  the  gates  of  the  Pole.  Poor 
'  bloody  Mary '  of  England  had  indeed  chosen  the  King  of  Spain  for  a  husband  ; 
but  the  alliance  had  soon  ended,  and  for  a  long  time  peaceful  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  rival  maritime  nations  was  suspended  by  the  wreck  of  the 
grand  Armada  off  the  coast  of  England,  and  the  triumph  of  Protestantism, 
which  breathed  a  new  and  loftier  spirit  through  the  nation. 

But  the  old  vision  of  the  North-western  Passage  to  Asia  still  haunted  the 
dreams  of  all  the  navigators  of  Europe.  Po^idering  for  many  years  on  the 
scheme  for  its  discovery,  that  famous  seaman,  Martin  Frobisher,  discouraged 
by  no  refusal  to  his  implorations  in  any  or  all  quarters,  at  last  found  a  hearing 
with  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  said,  'The  only  thing  of  the 
world  yet  left  undone,  by  which  a  noble  minde  might  be  made  famous  and  for- 
tunate, is  the  discovery  of  the  North  western  Passage.'  And  that  great  noble- 
man enabled  him  to  fit  out  two  little  barks,  of  twenty,  and  five-and-twenty 
tons,  with  a  pinnace  of  ten  only ;  and  with  these  he  started  from  London 
[June  8th].  The  Court  went  to  see  the  tiny  fleet  drop  down  the  Thames; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  bank  waved  a  farewell  token  to  this  bold  rover 
of  the  seas. 

Little  could  be  expected  from  this  cockleshell  expedition.  The  first  storm 
swallowed  up  the  pinnace  ;  the  crew  of  the  Michael  turned  her  prow  back,  in 
fright,  to  England :  but  the  unterrified  Frobisher  went  on  his  wa^  unattended 
to  the  shores  of  Labrador.  Entering  an  inlet,  he  mistook  the  opening  of  Hud- 
son's Bay — of  which  .he  was  the  real  discoverer — for  the  long  sought  passage 
between  Asia  and  America,  and  he  believed  that  by  sailing  onward  he  would 
strike  the  Pacific.  But  this  bold  expedition  ended  only  in  taking  some  of  the 
rocks  and  rubbish  of  the  region  on  board,  to  make  the  Queen  of  England's 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  good  ;  and  in  showing  to  his  country- 
men one  native,  which,  after  the  style  of  the  age,  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  steal,  to  give  eclat  to  his  expedition. 

But  he  was  gratified  by  having  the  jewellers  of  London  announce  that  the 
stones  he  had  brought  back  contained  gold.  This  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the 
merchants.  They  offered  to  purchase  a  lease  of  the  new  lands  from  the 
Queen,  with  the  idea  of  working  them  for  gold.  The  rush  to  join  the  new  ex- 
pedition was  unprecedented.  Even  the  Queen  caught  the  fever,  and  contributed 
one  ship  at  her  own  expense,  going  into  partnership  with  the  concern. 
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Mav  27,  1577.— After  all  hands  had  received  the  holy  communion,  the 
Expedition  sailed  for  the  Northern  El  Dorado,  and  a  '  merrie  wind'  swept 
them  off  into  the  Polar  Seas.  The  illimitable  fields  of  icebergs  were  illu- 
minated by  the  almost  endless  day  of  those  weird  but  treacherous  latitudes, 
and  reaching  the  coast,  their  first  eager  clutch  was  for  the  golden  stones. 
They  found  spiders,  Hakluyt  says,  in  abundance,  creeping  over  the  soil,  and 
they  were  '  true  signs  of  great  stores  of  gold,'  Without  the  delay  of  a  care- 
ful analysis— even  had  they  been  capable  of  it— they  pitched  the  worthless 
stuff  by  the  shovelful  on  board  their  vessels,  the  great  Admiral  Frobisher 
himself  working  with  more  than  the  strength  and  zeal  of  a  common  laborer. 

1578.— Before  the  smoke  of  the  expedition  had  died  away,  a  formidable 
fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  under  the  encouragement  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  con- 
tributed towards  the  expense,  was  made  ready.  One  hundred  picked  men 
were  chosen  to  found  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  treeless  region,  with  no  den- 
izens but  a  few  dwarfed  Esquimaux  and  wild  animals  wandering  over  the  ice. 
Some  of  the  sons  of  the  gentry  of  England  had  volunteered.  This  expedition 
was  to  search  for  no  undiscovered  passage  to  a  golden  Cathay.  Frobisher 
was  to  lead  them  to  a  region  where  the  soil  itself  was  gold — a  boundless 
Peru.  But  it  was  a  doomed  expedition.  His  vessels  were  scattered,  crushed 
by  icebergs,  bewildered  in  unknown  frozen  seas,  glad  at  last  to  reach  any 
haven,  which  most  of  them  did  in  what  has  since  been  known  as  Countess 
Warwick  Sound.  But  the  attractions  of  the  new  territories  were  not  strong 
enough  to  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  mutiny.  One  of  the  vessels  which  held 
a  large  share  of  the  provisions  for  the  colony,  deserted  its  companions  and 
escaped  to  England.  But  the  Admiral  discovered  an  island  which  he  de- 
clared held  black  ore  '  to  suffice  all  the  gold-gluttons  of  the  world.'  But 
except  to  illustrate  the  hardihood  and  endurance  of  the  British  sailor,  and  the 
fair  claim  that  England  was  laying  to  her  maritime  supremacy,  no  results 
came  from  the  expedition.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  poor  speculation, 
for  once,  and  her  eye  was  turned  for  the  main  chance  in  another  direction. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.— June  11,  1578. — At  every  period  when  new  ideas 
are  agitating  the  common  mind,  and  the  passions  of  the  superficial  and  the 
vulgar  are  inflamed  by  the  excitements  of  objects  that  are  near  and  dazzling, 
some  men  appear,  of  sounder  sense,  and  greater  comprehension.  They  see 
the  substance,  whUe  others  chase  the  shadow.  By  a  divine  intuition  they  feel 
the  approach  of  coming  events.  Their  counsels  at  last  prevail.  Some  schemes 
are  devised,  so  well  laid  that  they  end  in  great  practical  results.  Order  springs 
from  confusion  ;  incoherence  of  floating  material  is  followed  by  crystallization, 
and  the  forces  which  were  wasting  themselves  in  fruitless  attrition,  are  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  something  of  common  good  to  mankind.  Such 
•nen  are  the  mainstays  of  civilization  ;  in  them  are  treasured  up  the  hopes  of 
"he  future. 

England  has  always  been  blessed  with  more  than  her  share  of  such  mea 
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In  glancing  back  over  her  history,  we  encounter  the  sturdy  champions  of 
truth,  on  every  road  of  advancement,  in  explorations,  whether  on  land  or  seas  ; 
or  in  the  broad  realm  of  science.  The  period  through  which  England  was  now 
passing,  more  deeply  concerns  America  than  any  that  had  preceded,  or  per- 
haps any  that  was  to  follow.  We  approach  the  two  most  important  events 
that  happened  on  this  continent,  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
One  was  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  the  other,  that  which 
was  founded  on  Plymouth  Rock.  And  we  are  now  stepping  upon  tirm  ground. 
Our  rapid  flight  through  the  first  century  that  passed  over  the  grave  of  Colum- 
bus, has  been  but  the  flight  of  the  wild  bird  through  the  fogs  of  the  ocean,  on 
its  way  to  the  clearer  skies  of  the  continent.  Hereafter  England  comes  nearer 
to  us  :  we  shake  hands  familiarly  with  her  great  men.  Her  anchors  were  now 
to  be  cast  in  new  waters,  whose  finny  treasures  were  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  gold  mines  of  the  world.  She  was  to  begin  to  set  up  landmarks  here,  that 
were  never  to  be  oljliterated.  She  was  coming,  with  the  precious  seed  to 
cast  forth  into  a  bleak  wilderness,  that  was  to  furnish  a  harvest  for  man- 
kind. Poor,  despised,  unprotected,  and  unnoticed,  as  these  early  missionaries 
of  civilization  may  have  been,  they  were  the  avant-coiirriers  of  a  new  age. 
Overwhelmed  as  many  of  them  were  to  be  by  disappointments,  and  severe  as 
were  the  hardships  they  were  to  go  through  ;  hard  as  then  seemed  to  be  the 
fate  which  was  to  doom  thousands  to  untold  sufferings,  and  whole  expeditions 
to  ruin,  still,  the  first  step  had  been  taken.  Unpromising  as  it  was  to  the 
common  mind  of  England,  the  idea  of  the  colonization  of  America  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn,  and  the  full  daybreak  was  not  far  off. 

Cabot's  discovery  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  at  once  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  wonderful  race  of  sea-faring  men,  that  had  sprung  by  legitimate 
descent  from  the  Vikings  of  the  north,  who,  from  the  dim  ages  had  held  as 
their  own  those  wide  reaches  of  chilly  waters  that  were  waging  their  ceaseless 
conflict  as  they  mingled  from  the  Western  Atlantic  and  the  North  German 
Ocean.  The  Normans,  the  Bretons,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes, 
— had  whitened  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  with  the  sails  of  their  fishing 
smacks.  To  them  are  we  indebted  for  maintaining  commercial  relations  with 
the  New  World,  while  France  and  England  were  doing  so  little  for  so  long  a 
time,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  important  discoveries  which  their  navigators 
had  made.  The  coast  of  America  had  come  nearer  to  Europe.  The  old 
route  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies  was  being  gradually  abandoned, 
and  the  direct  passage  across  the  Atlantic  adopted  by  the  later  navigators. 
It  had  come  to  be  an  easier  matter  to  reach  New  England  and  the  Carolinas. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  we  are  now  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  for  he  led  the  way  to  the  colonization 
of  the  United  States ;  and  although  he  seemed  to  accomplish  little,  yet  he 
was  the  first  pioneer  on  the  new  road.  He  had  watched  with  care,  and 
studied  and  written  much  on  navigation  ;  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  and  in  Parliament ;  his  soul  scorned  danger  and  impiety  alike.  Loyal 
to  his  sovereign,  and  true  to  his  own  honor,  he  wrote  his  own  motto,  whic'i 
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was  the  guide  of  his  life.  'Death,  I  know,'  he  said,  'is  inevitable  ;  but  the 
fame  of  virtue  is  immortal.'  He  applied  to  the  Queen  for  a  patent,  to  be 
permanent  and  perpetual,  if  he  should  establish  his  plantation  within  six  years. 
All  he  asked  for  was  granted.  Walter  Raleigh  was  his  half-brother ;  and  with 
nim  he  held  long  and  earnest  consultations  which  were  to  be  attended  with 
such  lasting  results. 

Gilberfs  Expedition.— June  11,  1578. — It  is  strange  there  should  be 
any  doubt  on  such  a  subject,  but  it  is  questionable  if  Raleigh  embarked  in 
this  expedition.  It  matters  little,  however,  for  it  was  attended  with  immediate 
misfortune,  and  compelled  to  put  back. 

June,  1583. — It  was  four  years  before  Gilbert  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  this  disaster,  in  which  he  had  lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  impaired  his 
fortune,  to  be  able  to  equip  a  new  squadron.  But  the  indomitable  energy 
of  Raleigh,  with  his  ample  fortune,  was  sufficient  for  the  emergency;  and  the. 
expedition  stood  so  high  at  court  that  it  started  with  most  auspicious  omens. 
Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  commander  an  anchor  of  gold,  guided  by  a  lady, 
in  token  of  her  favor  ;'  and  in  June,  1583,  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Plymouth. 
But  disasters  were  still  in  store  for  him.  In  two  days  after  leaving  port,  his 
largest  vessel,  which  had  been  equi]iped  entirely  by  Raleigh,  deserted,  and, 
under  pretext  of  the  breaking  out  of  an  infectious  disease,  left  her  companions. 
But  Gilbert  continued  his  voyage,  and  reached  Newfoundland  in  safety. 
Here  he  erected  a  pillar,  with  the  Arms  of  England  on  a  monument ;  and 
proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  his  Queen  over  the  land,  granted  deeds  of  the 
soil  to  British  fishermen  ;  took  vast  quantities  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
precious  ore  on  board  his  largest  ship,  and  with  the  only  three  vessels  left 
him,  sailed  up  along  the  coast  of  New  England.  But  his  large  ship  was 
wrecked  with  her  golden  cargo,  and  a  hundred  of  his  best  men  perished.  He 
turned  back  to  his  native  country  in  a  little  bark  of  only  ten  tons ;  attended 
by  the  Hind.  As  she  seemed  to  be  going  down,  the  brave  Gilbert  was  seen 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  his  little  Squirrel,  holding  up  a  book — probably  the 
Ijible, — and  shouting  to  them, — '  We  are  as  neere  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,' 
night  came  down  over  the  two  little  struggling  waifs.  At  midnight  the  lights 
of  the  Squirrel  disappeared.  The  Hind  reached  the  harbor  of  Falmouth, 
bearing  the  news  that  she  was  the  last  England  would  ever  see  of  the  squadron 
of  the  brave  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.^ 

1  To  form  part  of  Gilbert's  fleet,  Raleigh  built  a  For  the  rest  I  leave  it  to  our  meeting,  or  to  the  report 

<;hip  and  bestowed  on  it  his  own  name,  with  which  aid  of  this  bearer,  who  would   needs  be   the   messenger  of 

Gilbert  was  constrained  to  content  himself.     At  length  this  good  news.     So  I   commend  you   to  the  will   and 

his  little  fleet,  manned,  victualled  and  ready  for  sea,  protection  of  God,  who  sends  us  such  life  or  death  as 

was  collected  on   the   Devonshire  coast,  where  he  re-  he  shall  please  or  hath  appointed."— St.  John  s   Life 

ceived  the  following  letter  from  Raleigh,— "  Brother,  I  of  Sir  WaUer  Ealeish,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

have  sent  you  a  token  from  her  majesty— an  anchor,  "^  Away   went    the   gallant     explorer    towards    the 

guided  by  a  lady— as  you  see  ;  and  further,  her  high-  West,  and  for  several  months  kept  moving  to  and  iro 

ness  willed  me  to  send  you  word,  that  she  wished  you  over  the  ocean,  his  little  fleet  now  dispersed,   now  col- 

as  great  good  hap  and  safety  to  your  ship  as  if  herself  lected,  till  on  the  gth  of  September,  he  was  beheld  for 

ivere  there  in  person,  desirmg  you  to  have  care  of  your-  the  last  time  reclining  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  eithei 

^elfasof  that  which  she   tendereth,  and   therefore  for  reading  or  consulting  some  chart.     Night  then  closed 

ner  sake,  you  must  provide  for  it  accordingly  ;  further,  in,  rough  and  boisterous,  and  when  the  morning  ot  the 

she  ommandeth  that  you  leave  your  picture  with  me.  loth  dawned,  Gilbert's  ship  could  nowhere  be  seen  up- 
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1584. — But  the  ardor  of  Raleigh  was  not  to  be  dampened  by  the  miscarriage 
of  the  expedition,  nor  the  sad  fate  of  his  kinsman.  He  had  matured  a  plan 
for  a  wiser  expedition.  Never  infatuated  by  the  passion  for  gold,  and  guided 
by  higher  intelligence  than  his  contemporaries,  he  determined  to  risk  another 
portion  of  his  fortune  in  establishing  a  settlement  in  the  milder  regions  of  the 
south.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Elizabeth  granted  him  an  ample  patent,  con- 
stituting him  Lord  Proprietary  over  the  regions  where  he  was  to  establish  his 
colony;  and  the  minds  of  the  adventurous  being  inflamed  by  visions  of  a  balmy 
country,  where  the  reign  of  perpetual  fruitfulness  was  never  checked  by  the 
inclemencies  of  winter,  the  expedition  was  soon  ready,  and  the  command  of 
it  given  to  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow.  Being  a  southern  expedition, 
they  took  the  southern  route,  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  27th  of  April  they  had  left  England,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  the  West 
Indies,  they  reached  the  shores  of  Carolina  on  the  2d  of  July.  In  describing 
the  fragrance  which  filled  the  air  as  it  came  off  the  coast,  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  expedition  says  it  was  '  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate 
garden,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  odoriferous  flowers.'  '  One  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  north,  they  glided  into  the  calm  water  of  the  island  of 
Wocoken,  near  the  opening  of  Ocracock  inlet.  The  scene  which  opened  upon 
the  eyes  of  these  adventurers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  foggy  skies 
and  wild  elements  of  the  British  Isles,  filled  them  with  rapture. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  summer  : — '  the  sea  was  tranquil ;  no  storms  were 
gathering  ;  the  air  was  agitated  by  none  but  the  gentlest  breezes ;  and  the 
English  commanders  were  m  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  the  ocean,  seen  in 
the  magnificence  of  repose,  gemmed  with  islands,  and  expanding  in  the  clearest 
transparency  from  cape  to  cape.  The  vegetation  of  that  southern  latitude 
struck  the  beholders  with  admiration  ;  the  trees  had  not  their  paragons  in 
the  world ;  the  luxuriant  vines,  as  they  clambered  up  the  loftiest  cedars, 
formed  graceful  festoons ;  grapes  were  so  plenty  upon  every  liate  shrub,  that 
the  surge  of  the  ocean,  as  it  lazily  rolled  in  upon  the  shore  with  the  quiet 
winds  of  summer,  dashed  its  spray  upon  the  clusters  ;  and  the  natural  arbors 
formed  an  impervious  shade,  so  that  not  a  ray  of  the  suns  of  July  could 
penetrate.  The  forests  were  filled  with  birds  ;  and,  at  the  discharge  of  an 
arquebuss,  whole  flocks  would  arise,  uttering  a  cry,  which  the  many  echoes 
redoubled,  till  it  seemed  as  if  an  army  of  men  had  shouted  together.'  ^ 

Suspicions  of  violence  and  injustice  from  all  new-comers  to  their  peaceful 
shores,  had  long  haunted  the  minds  of  their  gentle  inhabitants  ;  but,  unable  to 
lestrain  their  curiosity  and  desire  for  trafiic,  they  gradually  accepted  the-ad- 

on  the  waters.     The  brave  adventurer  had  perished  ;  where  the   grapes   in  "  Bacchanal   profusion  reel    to 

the  survivors  returned  to  England  with  the  evil  tidings,  earth,"  and  cedars,  loftier  than  those  of  Lebanon,  wave 

which,  instead  of  disheartening,  only   the  more  stimu-  along  the  breezy  heights.     To  enter  into  minute  details 

lated  Raleigh  to  pursue  and  complete   the  design   his  woiild  be  to  invade  a  field  so  ably  and  honorably  culti- 

brother  had  formed. — St.  John's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  vated   by  the  historians  of  America,  who  speak  affec- 

Raleig:h,  vol.  i.  p.  113-14.  tionately  of  Raleigh  as  the  remote  father  of  their  repub- 

1  Barlow  describes  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  with  lie,  in  which   two   cities   have    been    erected  as  monu- 

ability  and  enthusiasm.      Along  the  coasts  of  Florida  ments  to  his  memory. — St.  John's  Life  of  Sir  IVat 

md  Carolina,   they   enjoyed,  while  yet  beyond  sight  of  ier   Rnlcigh,  vol.  i.  pp.  120-130 
land,  "  Sabasan  odors  from  the  spicy  shores,"  not  indeed  "^  Bancroft,  vol.  1.  p.  93. 

of  Araby  the  ble.=t,  but  of  a  far  richer  and  lovelier  land, 
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ranees  of  the  English,  and  their  relations  became  so  friendly  that  the  wife  of 
Granganinieo,  who  was  the  father  of  the  King  Wingina,  entertained  them  at 
her  Arcadian  residence  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke.  In  the  account  of  the 
voyage  by  Amidas  and  Barlow,  which  Hakluyt  has  preserved,  they  said  :  'The 
people  were  most  gentle,  loving,  and  faithful,  void  of  all  guile,  and  such  as 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age.'  Something  better  than  treachery 
and  blood  were  to  be  hoped  for  now,  and  something  better  actually  followed. 
Nothing,  however,  beyond  a  partial  examination  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sound,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  coast  was  attempted  : 
and  after  a  few  Aveeks  delightfully  spent,  having  persuaded  two  attractive 
natives  of  the  forest  to  accompany  them,  they  took  Manteo  and  Wanchese 
aboard,  and  sailed  on  their  return  voyage  to  England.  But  they  were  prepared 
to  give  glowing  accounts  of  the  paradise  world  they  had  revelled  in.  They 
told  the  story  of  their  charming  sails  over  the  summer  seas,  and  among  '  the 
hundred  enchanted  islands,'  and  so  delighted  was  Elizabeth  with  the  whole 
affair,  that  she  named  the  fair  land  after  herself.  Virginia  now  at  least  had  a 
name,  which  the  deeds  of  her  sons  were  to  emblazon  among  the  most  brilliant 
records  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

Raleigh  had  now  become  a  member  of  Parliament,  received  the  honors  of 
knighthood  for  his  valor  as  a  soldier  in  other  tields ;  and  as  a  reward  for  the 
discoveries  his  expedition  had  made,  a  new  patent,  confirming  his  rights  to  the 
regions  discovered,  and  encouraging  to  a  new  and  broader  scheme  for  coloni- 
zation ; '  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  wines  w^as  also  granted  to  him.  Although  he 
entered  warmly  into  another  attempt  to  discover  the  Northwest  passage,  and 
contributed  generously  to  equipping  the  expedition,  and  assisted  in  the  voyages 
in  which  the  discoveries  of  Davis  were  made  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  he  still  pur- 
sued with  greater  earnestness  his  plan  for  colonizing  Virginia. 

April  9,  1585. — A  squadron  of  seven  vessels,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
eight  colonists,  was  now  titted  out  for  the  shores  of  Carolina.  Resolute  upon 
founding  a  permanent  colony,  and  careful  in  all  his  preparations,  he  chose  for 
his  Governor,  Ralph  Eane,  a  well-known  soldier  ;  and  as  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  brilliant  of  his  own  friends,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville.  There  were  also  on  board  that  fleet,  other  men,  whose 
names  were  to  ring  through  the  world.  Hariot,  the  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion, became  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  rotation  in  modern  algebra  ; 
Cavendish  was  afterwards  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  ;  and  White,  one  of  the 
best  i^ainters  of  his  day,  made  the  most  valuable  artistic  contribution  yet 
furnished,  by  his  sketches  of  the  Indians  and  their  habits  of  life. 

1  His  American  grant  filled  him  with  hopes,  the  vast-  To  the  health  and  pleasure  of  mankind  he  was  liki- 

ni-ss  of  which  he  was  careful   never   to  reveal:   though  wise  to  contribute  largely  by  the  introduction  into  Eu- 

tliey  again  and   again   urged  him  to  lavish  his  revenue  rope  of  that  article,  the  mere  duty  upon  which,  during 

on   colonizii-g  enterprises  never  destined  to  bear  fniit.  the   year  in   which    I    write,  contributes   nearly   seven 

With  all  thf;  power  of  his  intellect,  and  acute  insight  into  millions   sterling  to   the  revenues  of  his  countn,',  while 

the  nature  of  things,  he  yet  found  it  impossible  to  fore-  its  use  constitutes   the   solace  of  all  classes,  from  the 

see  to  what  extent  he  should  become,  by  the  steps  he  Prince    to   the   hodman.     If  Great  Britain,    therefore, 

was   then   taking,  the   benefactor  of  the   human  race  ;  should  ever  think  of  repaying  with  a  statue  the  debt  of 

how  manv  millions,  through  g:eneration  after  generation,  gratitude  it  owes  to  Raleigh,  there  should  be  placed  on 

should  owe   to  liim  their  daily  food,  so  that  next  after  the  lofty  brow  a  wreath  composed  of  the  tobacco-leaf 

tlie  inventor  of  corn,  he  should  most  deserve  the  bless-  and  the  potato-flower. — St.  John's  Life  0/ Sir  Walter 

'jigs  of  his  !«pecies.  .^a/f!>/j,  vol.  i.  p.  134-5. 
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June  26,  1585. — The  fleet  cast  anchor  at  the  Island  of  Roanoke.  Man 
tec,  who  had  been  fascinated  by  his  visit  to  England,  returned  with  the  expe- 
dition, and  went  ashore  to  announce  his  arrival.  This  time  a  warmer  welcome 
was  extended  to  the  new-comers,  and  the  best  hospitalities  were  offered,  with 
guides  for  the  exploration  of  the  coast  and  harbors,  which  was  effectually  done 
by  Grenville,  Lane,  Cavendish,  Hariot,  and  White.  But  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  was  to  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  little  colony.  A  silver  cup  belonging  to  some  one  in  the  party  was  miss- 
ing. Its  restoration  was  demanded,  and  when  delayed  Grenville,  in  his 
madness,  gave  up  the  village,  and  all  the  standing  corn  of  the  natives,  to  fire. 
But  a  favorable  site  being  selected,  the  colony  was  landed,  and  Grenville 
sailed  for  England.  Encountering  a  valuable  Spanish  prize  on  the  voyage,  it 
enriched  the  enterprise  ;  and  as  the  news  soon  spread  from  Plymouth  through 
England,  Grenville  was  greeted  by  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  the  favor 
of  the  Queen. 

After  a  ]Dretty  thorough  exploration  of  the  surrounding  country,  Governor 
Lane,  in  his  first  letter  to  Raleigh,  paints  the  following  picture — Sept.  3  : 
'  It  is  the  goodliest  soil  under  the  cope  of  heaven  ;  the  most  pleasing  terri- 
tory of  the  world.  The  continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and 
very  well  peopled  and  towned,  though  savagely.  The  climate  is  so  wholesome 
we  have  not  one  sick  since  we  touched  the  land.  If  Virginia  had  but  horses 
and  kine,  and  were  peopled  with  English,  no  realm  in  Christendom  were  com- 
parable to  it,' 

The  most  reliable  accounts  were,  however,  furnished  by  Hariot,  who  was 
a  keen  observer.  He  seized  at  once  upon  three  great  points  that  successive 
centuries  were  to  develop  as  the  sources  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Virginia. 
The  natives  were  smoking  a  weed  of  strange  aroma,  and  which  produced  still 
stranger  effects.  They  had  received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Great  Spirit ;  they 
believed  in  its  healing  virtues,  and  even  Hariot  himself  soon  became  a  con- 
vert to  their  belief,  and  learned  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  new  disciple.'  Around  their  villages  he  looked  with  delight  at  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  products  of  the  fields,  waving  in  the  breezes 

1  Hariot,  whose   story  is   closely  linked  with    that  familiarly  beside  her  favorite  while  he  smoked,  chatting, 

of  Raleigh,  from  the  dawn  of  these  colonial  enterprises  laughing,    and  laying  wagers.     Once  she   objected  to 

to    the   later  colloquys  in  the  Bloody  Tower,   took,  in  him  that,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  he  could  not  tell  the 

Virginia,  to  the  smoking  of  tobacco,   the  numerous  vir-  weight  of  the    smoke.       '  Your   majesty   must   excuse 

tues  of  which  he  celebrates  :  and  on  his  return  to  Eng-  me,'  replied  Raleigh,   '  for    the    thing   is    quite    easy.' 

land,    infected    the    lord-proprietor    with     his    newly  Elizabeth  was  incredulous,  andlaid  a  bet  that  he  could 

acquired  taste.     Pipes,  shag,  and  tankards  of  ale  were  not  do  what  he  said.     '  Your  majesty  shall  be  the  judge,' 

consequenriy  familiar   to  Raleigh's    apartments  in  the  he  answered,  and   sending  for  a   small  quantity  of  to- 

palace,  and   led   to   several  comic  incidents  which  the  bacco,  and  weighing  it  in  her  presence,  he  puc   it  into 

newsmongers    of    the    time     industriously    circulated,  his  silver  pipe,  which  had  probably  a  capacious  bowl. 

When   the  Red  Men  indulged  in   this  luxury,  they  in-  and   went  on  smoking  till   the  whole  was  consumed, 

haled   the  intoxicating  fumes   through  pipes  made   of  Then    placing    the   ashes   in    the  scales  and  vyeighing 

clay  ;    for  which   Raleigh    substituted   pipes  of  silver,  them,  he  pointed   out  to  Elizabeth  that  the  difference 

while  our  rustic  countrymen,  when  the  practice  spread,  indicated  the  weight  of  the  smoke.     The  Queen  laugh- 

tould  devise  nothing  better  than  a  split  walnut-shell,  ingly  paid  the  money,  saying,  in  allusion  to  the  alchem- 

into  which  they  inserted  a  straw.  ists,  that  she  had  heard  of  many  who  turned  their  gold 

One  day  Raleigh,  intending  to  enjoy  in  his  library  into  smoke,  but  till  then  never  knew  any  one  who  coulc. 

the  new  outlandish  luxury,  sent  a  servant  for  a  tankard  turn  smoke  into  gold.     From  the  date  of  that  memora 

of  ale,  and  then  sat  down  to  his  pipe.     When  the  man  ble  wager,  the  use  of  tobacco  gamed  ground  m   Eng 

returned,  observing  his  master  enveloped  in  smoke,  he  land,  so  that  it  may  now  almost  be  said  to  perfume  th« 

threw  the  ale  over  him,  and  then,  in  the  greatest  terror,  whole  island,  from  John  o'Groat's  to  the  Land's  End.— 

ran  down-stairs,  shouting  as  he  went,  that  Sir  Walter  St.  John's   Life  of  Sir  Walter   Ralei^k,  vol.  i.  p 

vas  on  fire.  •  •37-9. 

We  sometimes  find  the  gicat  Tudor  Queen  sitting 
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Df  summer,  and  filled  with  amazement  at  its  productiveness  and  facility  of 
cultivation,  he  saw  no  danger  of  famine.  Almost  without  culture,  huge  tub- 
erous roots  seemed  to  multiply  themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
supply  a  most  agreeable  and  healthy  food.  ^ 

In  these  three  great  staples— tobacco,  maize,  and  the  potato — lay  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  fertile  soil,  which,  as  they  became  a  substitute,  in  culture, 
for  the  maddening  passion  for  gold,  were  to  enrich  the  whole  continent,  and 
one  of  which — the  potato — was  to  save  nations  from  famine. 

And  probably  on  the  whole  continent  of  America,  none  of  the  native 
tribes  could  be  found  who  might  more  readily  have  been  at  once  introduced 
into  the  pale  of  Christian  civilization.'  Partaking  of  the  softness  of  the 
cUmate  which  had  tempered  the  native  ferocity  of  the  savage  ;  hospitable  in 
disposition,  and  quick  to  reciprocate  any  favor ;  looking  upon  white  men  wdth 
all  their  imposing  array  of  mysterious  implements  of  power,  and  devices  for 
comfort  and  luxury  ;  firm  in  their  belief  of  a  future  life,  and  the  existence  of 
a  God  of  justice  ;  wiflr  clear  conceptions  at  least  of  one  Almighty  undivided 
Power,  which  they  worshipped  as  the  Great  Spirit ;  feeling  that  they  were  yet 
holding  intercourse  with  the  departed  of  their  tribe,  who  were  still  conscious 
of  their  existence  and  pursuits  : — how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  these  men, 
who  were  regarded  as  the  favorites  of  heaven,  to  bring  the  tawny  worshippers 
of  a  common  Father  within  the  sacred  fold  of  Christ.  Everywhere  they  went, 
Hariot  tells  us  that  he  showed  the  Bible,  and,  as  best  he  could,  explained  its 
precepts  as  a  divine  revelation  from  heaven.  They  embraced  the  sacred 
volume  ;  they  clasped  it  to  their  breasts  ;  they  pressed  it  on  their  heads  ; 
they  kissed  it ;  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth, and  the  universal  love,  as  well  as  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  The  annalist  tells  us,  that,  as  the  colonists  brought  no  women 
with  them,  the  Indians  imagined  that  they  were  not  born  of  woman,  and 
therefore  were  immortal,  or  else  that  they  were  of  former  generations  who 
had  descended  to  the  earth,  to  die  no  more.  When  they  saw  the  clock,  with 
its  mcomprehensible  mechanism  and  its  invisible  tick,  marking  on  its  dial  the 
passing  moments  of  time ;  when  they  saw  the  burning-glass  light  fire  in  the 
dry  wood  and  grass;  and  the  pen  gliding  over  paper,  making  signs  that  car- 
ried information  to  other  persons,  when  they  were  read — they  seemed  to  be 
entertaining  gods,  and  not  mortals.  But  when  they  saw  the  flash  of  burning 
gunpowder,  and  the  bullet  strike  death  through  the  swift-winged  or  fleet- 
footed  game,  they  were  filled  with  terror.  The  air  was  at  once  peopled  with 
hosts  of  invisible  spirits ;  and  when  sickness  seized  them,  they  believed  that 

1  The  Inhabitants  are  described  as  too  feeble  to  in-  whole  country  could   not  muster  more  than   seven  or 

spire   terror;  clothed  in  mandes  and   aprons  Of  deer-  eight  hundred  fightmg  men.     The  dialect  of  each  gov- 

skins;  having  no  weapons  but  wooden   swords,   and  ernment  seemed  a  language   by  itself.      Ihe   country 

bows  of  witch-hazel,   with  arrows   of  reeds  :  no  armor  which   Hariot   explored  was   on   the   boundary  ot  th« 

but  targets  of  bark  and  sticks  wickered  together  with  Algonquin  race,  where  the  Lenni  Lenape  tnbes  melted 

thread.     The  walls 'of  the  houses  were  made  of  bark,  into  the  widely-diflering   nations   of    the  south.      Ihe 

fastened  to  stakes  ;  and  sometimes  consisted  of  poles  wars   among   themselves  rarely  led  them  to  the  open 

fixed  upright,  one  by  another,  and  at  the  top  bent  over  battlefield  ;    they  were   accustomed  rather   to  sudden 

and  fastened,  as  arbors  are  sometimes  made  in  gardens,  surprises  at  daybreak   or   by  moonlight,  to  ambushes 

B  it  the  peculiarity  of  the  Indians  consisted  in  the  want  and  the  subtle  devices  of  cunning  falsehood.     Destitute 

01  political  connection.     A  single  town  often  constituted  of  the  arts,  they  yet  displayed  excellency  ot  wit  in  aU 

a  government ,  a  collection  of  ten  or  twenty  wig-warns  which  they  attempted. — Bancroft,  vol.  L  p.  98. 
was  an  independent  State      The  greatest  chief  in  the 
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these  invisible  bullets  had  passed  through  their  vitals.  The  wise  mer 
among  them  told  the  tribe  that  'more  Englishmen  were  yet  to  come  and  take 
their  places,  and  they  would  be  driven  from  their  homes  forever.'  The  in 
stinct  of  self-preservation  became  the  ruling,  but  concealed,  passion  of  the 
natives ;  and  they  deliberately  matured  a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  theii 
dreaded  enemies. 

March,  1586. — Taking  advantage  of  their  lust  for  gold,  one  savage,  more 
wily  than  the  rest,  invented  a  tale  of  a  far-off  river,  which  came  flowing  from 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  That  its  waters  rolled  over  golden  sand,  and  that 
the  walls  of  the  cities  of  its  people  glittered  in  pearls.  The  infatuated 
Governor,  abandoning  all  practical  work  of  establishing  his  colony,  ascended 
the  dashing  current  of  the  Roanoke,  on  his  tour  of  exploration,  so  far  that 
their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  eat  their  own  dogs. 

Failing  in  their  first  device,  their  next  was,  to  leave  their  fields  unplanted 
that  their  enemies  might  be  starved  out.  These  and  •ther  hostile  signs  led 
the  English  to  believe  that  their  extermination  was  contemplated,  and,  meeting 
plot  by  plot,  the  poor  savage  was  to  be  outwitted  at  last. 

Wingina,  the  King,  having,  at  Lane's  request,  received  the  chief  men  of 

the  colony  to  an  audience,  under  professions  of  friendship,  the  Englishmen, 

•  at  a  given  signal,  sprang  upon  them  and  put  the  chief  and  all  his  attendants 

to    death  : — thus  interposing  another  barrier  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 

these  fruitful  regions. 

As  the  colonists  had  not  gone  to  work  in  the  regular  business  of  establish 
ing  a  permanent  residence,  discontent  sprang  up  ;  and,  disappointed  that  no 
supplies  were  sent  to  them  from  England,  they  were  on  the  last  verge  of  en- 
durance, when  an  unexpected  event  took  place. 

Sir  Fra7icis  Drake. — The  heroic  daring  of  his  character,  and  the  gems  and 
gold  which  rewarded  his  adventures,  gave  a  lustre  to  the  name  of  Francis 
Drake,  which,  in  spite  of  a  career  of  piracy,  often  darkened  by  mercilesj 
cruelty  to  the  helpless,  has  not  grown  dim  by  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
In  returning,  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  from  one  of  his  wild  expeditions, 
he  determined  to  visit  the  colony  of  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
appearance  of  his  fleet  outside  of  Roanoke  Island  filled  the  colonists  with 
alternate  hope  and  apprehension.  A  glance  satisfied  him,  on  landing,  of  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  which  was  now  reduced  to  extremes,  and  he  mag- 
nanimously supplied  all  their  wants.  He  gave  to  the  Governor  a  perfectly 
equipped  bark  of  seventy  tons,  with  her  accompaniment  of  small  boats.  Two 
of  his  experienced  commanders  were  also  to  remain,  to  prosecute  Raleigh's 
original  plan  of  discovery.  And  well  it  was,  since  help  could  come  in  no 
other  way,  that  it  should  couie  from  the  grandest  pirate  of  the  ocean;  still  better, 
that  this  prince  of  marauders  should  be  an  Englishman,  and  a  hearty  Briton 
at  that.' 

•   On  the  4th  of  April,  1581,  Queen  Elizabeth,  going     which  he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe.     After  dinner 
to  Deptford,  went  on  board  Captain  Drake's  ship  with     she  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  gave 
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But  all  this  generosity  was  of  little  avail.  In  a  gale,  unexpected  for  the 
season,— for  it  was  the  fore-part  of  June, — Drake  saved  his  fleet  only  b> 
standing  out  to  sea.  On  their  return,  nothing  was  found  of  the  bark  or  the 
boats  he  had  given  to  the  colonists,  and  with  one  voice  they  implored  th 
great  commander  to  take  them  back  to  England.  He  could  refuse  nothing 
to  countrymen  in  distress,  least  of  all  to  the  friends  of  the  gallant  Raleigh. 
He  took  them  all  aboard,  and  the  last  fires  of  their  New  World  roof-trees  went 
out  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  first  actual  settlement  of  Enghshmen  in  North 
America  ceased  to  exist. 

1^86. — Had  Governor  Lane  remained  a  little  longer,  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  these  long  efforts  at  colonization  might  have  been  saved  ;  for  a  supply-vessel 
for  their  relief  was  on  its  way  from  the  ever-thoughtful  and  generous  Raleigh. 
But  finding  the  settlement  deserted,  the  ship  returned  at  once  to  England. 
This  vessel,  too,  had  barely  got  out  of  sight  of  land,  before  a  well-provisioned 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  reached  the  coast. 
He  searched  in  vain  for  his  countrymen  ;  but  determined  as  he  was  not  to 
abandon  the  rights  of  Raleigh,  or  the  Queen,  he  appointed  fifteen  picked  men 
to  remain  in  possession,  when  he  sailed  for  home. 

January  7,  1587. — Around  this  point  the  student  of  history  will  always 
linger.  The  fortunes  of  the  great  State,  afterwards  to  be  known  as  'the 
Mother  of  Presidents,'  now  hung  upon  the  steady  purpose  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Undismayed  by  previous  miscarriages ;  firm  in  his  conviction  that 
he  could  still  carry  out  his  great  purpose  ;  clear  in  the  belief  that  the  success 
of  his  scheme  for  colonizing  America  would  plant  the  prosperity  of  England 
upon  an  immovable  basis  in  the  future,  he  soberly  surveyed  the  whole  field : 
and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  experience  already  learned  at  so  great  a  price,  he 
at  once  went  to  work  with  more  heroic  zeal  and  higher  intelligence  in  the 
fitting  out  of  another  fleet  with  which  he  resolved  to  move  to  Virginia  a  colony 
that  would  never  leave  its  shores.' 

Ati  Agricultural  State. — He  had  matured  his  views,  and  seen  the  mistakes 
made  in  his  former  attempts.  All  his  movements  were  now  directed  to  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  founding  an  agricultural  colony.  His  conduct  here  indicated 
one  of  the  greatest  qualities  statesmen  ever  display  :  a  comprehension  of  the 

direcrions  foi  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  the  discovery  that  an  immense  revenue  could  only  be  ob- 

remain  a  monument  of  her  and  of  his  country's  glory,  tained  through  free-trade  ;  but  as  that  idea  was  not  likely 

When  the  vessel  was  going  to  decay,  it  was  broken  up,  to  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  Lord  Treasurer,  he 

and  a  chair  made  of  the  planks  was  presented   to  the  had  devised  other  plans  for  filling  the  national  coffers. 

University  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  Spain,  he  knew,  imported  incalculable   treasures  from 

In  1662,  Cowley,  the  poet,  wrote  the  following  epi-  America,  where  gold,  it  was  believed,  sparkled  in  every 

gram,  addressed  to  the  chair  :  stream,    and   lay   in   inexhaustible   abundance    in    the 

To  this  great  Ship,  which  round  the  globe  has  run,  bowels   of  every   mountain.      Thitherward,    therefore. 

And  matched  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  would   the  enterprise  of  England   tend.     At  the  very 

This  Pythagorean  Ship  (for  it  may  claim,  moment  when  his  dalliance  with  the  Queen  maddened 

Without  presumption,  so  deserv'd  a  name),  Sir  Christopher   Hatton,   and   appeared   to  absorb  his 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now,  thoughts  and  exhaust  his  vigor,  his  imagination,  in  truth. 

In  her  new  shape  this  sacred  post  allow.  was  waftmg  its  way  across  the  Adantic,  and  planting 

Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wished  from  fate  in  the  virgin  soil  of  North  America  the  germs  of  those 

An  happier  station,  or  more  blest  estate  ;  mighty  colonies  whose  power  and  grandeur  constitute 

For,  lo  !  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given  at  this  moment  the  astonishment,  if  not  the  terror  of  the 

To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  Heaven.  world. — St.  John's  Life  of  Sir  IValter  RaUigh,  vol 

'  Raleigh's  vigorous  and  searching  mind  had  made  i.  p.  iio-ii. 
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law  by  which  society  has  to  be  constructed.  In  this  his  broad  common-sens f 
stamped  him  as  the  first  civiHan  of  his  age.  Recognizing  the  great  fact  that 
nothing  permanent  can  exist  in  the  form  of  civiHzed  society  except  by  begin- 
ning to  build  up  the  family  as  the  corner-stone,  he  chose  his  colonists  among 
married  men,  who  clearly  understood  that  they  were  going  to  Virginia  to  live, 
— that  their  homes  would  afterwards  be  beyond  the  Atlantic  :  that  there  they 
were  to  construct  their  own  dwellings,  till  their  own  soil,  protect  their  own 
rights  :  that,  if  they  ever  again  saw  their  native  land,  it  would  be  after  they 
should  have  given  success  to  their  enterprise — neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
of  transplanting  the  tree  ofEnglish  life  to  a  wilderness  soil.' 

Raleigh  was  the  prophet  of  the  future ;  but  inspiring  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  with  some  little  portion  of  his  zeal  and  intelligence,  he  saw  his  squad- 
ron at  last  ready  to  sail. 

His  fleet  of  transports  had  been  got  ready  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 
Clothed  with  the  power  of  a  Viceroy  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  enjoying 
the  prestige  of  the  favor,  if  not,  indeed,  the  passionate  love  and  caresses  of 
his  queen ;  already  grown  rich  by  his  enterprise,  and  the  generous  partiality 
of  Elizabeth;  mingling  with,  and  often  guiding  the  councils  of  the  kingdom; 
restricted  by  no  instructions,  and  hampered  by  no  restraints,  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  show  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  statesmanship.  He  granted 
to  the  colonists  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  '  City  of  Raleigh.'  He  appointed  John  White, 
Governor  ;  and  to  him,  with  eleven  assistants  named  by  himself,  he  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  his  new  colony. 

April  26,  1587. — Thus  equipped  they  struck  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
favorable  passage  brought  them  direct  to  the  American  coast.  Their  anchors 
had  no  sooner  struck  the  soil,  than  a  party  landed  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke, 
expecting  to  be  greeted  by  the  little  company  of  fifteen  men  whom  Grenville 
had  left.  '  They  found  the  tenements  deserted  and  overgrown  with  weeds — 
human  bones  lay  scattered  on  the  field — wild  deer  were  reposing  in  the  un- 
tenanted houses,  and  were  feeding  on  the  productions  which  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion still  forced  from  the  gardens.  The  fort  was  in  ruins ;  no  vestige  of  sur- 
viving life  appeared  :  the  miserable  men  whom  Grenville  had  left  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians.' 

July  23. — If  the  instructions  of  Raleigh  had  been  followed,  the  city  which 
bears  his  name  would  have  been  founded  on  the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake.     But 

'  Still  the  predominant  idea  in  Raleigh's  mind  was  of  opulence,  but  on  the  outlet  for  redundant  popula- 
that  of  founding  for  England  a  colonial  empire,  pardy  tiun,  on  the  expansions  and  improvement  of  industry, 
by  discovery  and  peopling  unknown  lands,  but  chiefly  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  laige  carrying 
by  wresting  America,  North  and  South,  from  the  grasp  trade,  on  the  increase  of  political  power,  and  on  the 
of  Spain.  He  frequently  conversed  with  Sidney,  as  satisfaction  of  imparting  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
well  as  many  others,  on  these  subjects,  but  his  highest  more  enlightened  morality  to  savage  men.  These  were 
ambition  was  to  inflame  Elizabeth's  imagination  by  the  the  topics  by  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  Queen,  as 
dazzling  prospect  of  extending  her  sceptre  over  America,  well  as  upon  Parliament,  to  favor  his  scheme  of  colon- 
Raleigh  left  out  of  sight  scarcely  any  consid-  ization,  which,  on  March  25,  1584,  was  shown  by  the 
oration  which  could  actuate  a  statesman  in  coveting  famous  patent  granted  him  to  search  out  and  take  pos- 
foreign  possessions.  In  his  addresses  and  memorials  session  of  new  lands  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. — St 
he  constantly  expatiates,  nut  only  on  the  raw  materials  Jchn's  Life  0/  Sir   U'alUr  Kulfi^/t,  vol.  L  p.  i»2-3. 
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the  naval  officer  of  the  expedition,  whoie  eye  was  turned  towards  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  gainful  traffic,  refused  to  co-operate  with  White.  By  a 
further  exploration  of  the  shores  to  the  north,  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  commencing  his  operations  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
There  were  still  'sundry  decent  dwelling-houses,' with  the  fort  which  Governor 
Lane  had  built,  and  here  White  began  his  work.' 

August  13,  1587. — Although  old  provocations  to  revenge  still  haunted  the 
minds  of  the  surrounding  Indians,  yet  the  mother  and  family  of  Manteo  gave 
a  warm  welcome  on  their  Island  of  Croatan  to  the  new  English  visitors  ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  August,  at  the  command  of  Sir  ^^'alter  Raleigh,  that  faithful 
Indian  Chief  received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  made  a  feudal  Baron,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Roanoke.  This  was  the  first  and  last  peerage  ever  created 
by  England  on  this  soil. 

Having  fulfilled  its  mission,  the  time  came  for  the  principal  vessel  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Governor  White  felt  bound  in  honor  to  remain  and  carry 
out  tj^e  designs  of  Raleigh ;  but  the  colonists,  men  and  women,  with  one 
voice,  implored  him  to  go  home,  and  lose  no  time  in  returning  with  supplies, 
to  secure  the  colony  against  the  hazards  of  want.  The  colonists  knew  they 
could  trust  White,  for  he  left  two  magnets  behind  him.  His  daughter, 
Eleonore  Dare,  who  had  married  one  of  his  assistants,  had  just  given  birth  to 
a  little  girl,  the  first  child  of  English  parents  born  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  She  and  her  infant  were  among  the  colonists,  who  numbered  now 
eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  two  children.  So,  kissing  his  little 
granddaughter,  and  naming  her  Virginia  Dare,  he  Sailed  for  home,  and  for 
supplies,  which,  alas,  were  to  arrive  only  too  late. 

England  was  now  transported  with  apprehensions  at  the  invasion  of  her 
island  by  the  powerful  and  vindictive  Philip  II.,  and  all  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  time  were  drawn  into  the  excitement.  Drake,  Hawkins,  Erobislier,  and 
all  the  great  adventurers  of  the  ocean,  were  preparing  for  sea.  Grenville, 
Lane,  and,  above  all,  Raleigh,  were  absorbed  in  Governmental  or  individual 
preparations  for  meeting  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  All 
thougiu  of  the  little  Roanoke  colony  was  lost,  except  in  the  heart  of  Raleigh, 
who,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1588,  despatched  White  with  two  supply 
vessels.  But  they  were  diverted  by  the  gUttering  prospect  of  prizes,  and  fall- 
ing in  with  parties  too  strong  for  them,  the  rifled  ships  were  barely  able  to 
escape  to  England.  Indignant  as  Raleigh  was  at  this  faithless  diversion  of 
his  supplies,  and  anxious  as  he  was  to  relieve  the  colony,  the  terror  of  the 
'Invincible  Armada'  rendered  him  powerless  to  do  it,  and  die  further  history 
of  this  neglected  plantation  is  involved  in  the  gloom  of  uncertainty.  The  in 
habitants  of  the  '  City  of  Raleigli,'  the  emigrants  from  England,  and  the  first 

'  The  Island  of  Roanoke  is  now  almost  uninhabited  ;  of  the  associations  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  ar» 

commerce  had  .selected  securer  harbors  for  its  pursuits,  the   only    tenets   of    the    spot   where   the   inquisitiv* 

The   intrepid  pilot  and   the  hardy  wrecker,   rendered  stranger  may  yet  discern  the  ruins  of  tlie  fort,  round 

adventurously  daring  by  their  familiarity  with  the  dan-  which  the  cottages  of  the  now  settlement  were  erected. 

gers  of  the  coast,  and    in    their  natures  wild  as   the  —Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
storms  to  which  their  skill  bids  defiance  ;    unconscious 
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born  of  America,  failed,  like  their  predecessors,  in  establishing  an  enduring 
settlement.  But,  unlike  their  predecessors,  they  awaited  death  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  '  If  America  had  no  English  town,  it  soon  had  English  graves.' 
The  wrecks  of  the  Grand  Armada  were  strewn  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  blackened  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  valor  of 
England  and  the  favor  of  heaven  had  overwhelmed  the  mightiest  expedi- 
tion ever  launched  on  the  ocean,  and  Spain,— the  champion  of  the  Church 
of  the  Popes,  the  remorseless  foe  of  Protestantism,— never  recovered  from 
the  disaster.  From  this  point  history  marks  the  decline  of  her  power. 
Raleigh's  star,  which  had  blazed  so  bright,  was  soon  to  pass  into  its  deep 
eclipse,  and  he  could  no  longer  by  his  own  means  save  his  colony  from 
destruction.'  But,  to  the  last,  he  did  not  give  up  his  great  idea  of  colonization 
in  the  New  World.  He  made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  previous  grant'to 
White  and  his  associates  was  extended.  But  two  years  went  by  before  White 
could  return,  and  when  he  reached  the  Island  of  Roanoke  nothing  was  left 
to  tell  him  of  the  fate  of  his  colony,  but  an  inscription  on  the  bark  of  a  great 
tree,  with  a  finger  pointing  to  Croatan  ! 

The  season  of  the  year  was  unfavorable  to  the  search  ;  and  what  becalne  of 
the  colonists,  history  has  left  nothing  definite  enough  to  satisfy  the  millions  of 
the  curious  and  the  good,  who  for  three  centuries  have  expended  their  sympa- 
thies upon  the  luckless  and  abandoned  jieople. 

The  educated  men  of  Virginia,  and  the  scholars  of  Europe,  after  tireless 
researches,  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  following  con- 
jecture, which,  at  least,  wears  the  color  of  reasonable  probability.  In  Manteo, 
''the  Lord  of  Roanoke,'  and.  Chief  of  Croatan,  the  English  colonists  had  a 
firm  and  loyal  friend.  Lawson's  ' Soiiili  Carolina'  sustains  the  conjecture 
that  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  colony,  and  hospitably  adopted  its  members 
into  the  tribe  of  the  Hatteras  Indians  ;  and  that  they  afterwards  became 
amalgamated  with  them.  A  tradition  to  that  eftect  has  always  been  pre- 
served ;  and  many  shrewd  observers  have  adopted  the  belief  by  tracing  in  the 
physical  character  of  that  tribe  the  blended  characteristics  of  the  English  race. 
But  to  the  last,  even  during  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Bloody  Tower, 
the  fortunes  of  his  Virginia  colony,  and  the  scheme  for  the  colonization  of 
Virginia,  were  never  given  up.  He  made  five  successive  attempts,  from  his 
impoverished  means,  to  send  relief.  But  while  he  was  dragging  out  the  long 
years  of  his  cruel  imprisonment  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  springing  from  the 
unwasting  fountains  of  her  own  mountain  ranges,  were  fxowing  through  that 
vast  domain  of  virgin  soil.  '  That  Paradise  of  the  Continent '  was  yet  to 
wait  for  times  more  auspicious  before  a  colony  could  be  planted  that  would 
strike  its  roots  deep  enough  to  outlast  the  miscarriages  of  time. 

1  For  long  years  Raleigh  persisted    in   the  endea-  Raleigh  in  the  E,!i,ih,vrk  Review,  No.  i43,.to  sustain 

^or  to  achieve  with  the  fortune  of  the  subject  what  d.-  his  assertion]   has  proved  all   those  .nxcusations  to  be 

manded   the  revenues  of  an  emperor,  and  at  last,  in  groundless,  snice,  f.x.ni  the  bcgmnnig  of  h  s  undertaking 

despair   he  made  over  his  rights  to  a  joint-stock  com-  to  its  close,  Raleigh  exhausted  the  resources  both  of  his 

panv      Down  to  the  time  of  Southey  thgre  were  those  invention  and  of  his  purse,  to  promote  the iiterests  and 

who  persevered  in  accusing  him  of  being  wanting  both  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  had  conhded  ip 

in  liberality  and  humanity  towards  the  colonists  whom  him.— St.  John's  Li/e  of  Str  U  alter  AaUigh,  voL  i 

he  induced   to  emigrate   to   the   New  World  ;  biit  un-  p.  139-140. 
prejudicial  research  [St.  John  quotes  Napier's  article  on 
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With  a  few  words  from  the  inimitable  tribute  which  Bancroft  pays  to  the 
illustrious  prisoner  of  the  Tower,  we  reluctantly  take  leave  of  the  man  to 
whom  America  owes  so  lasting  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Bancroffs  Tribute  to  Raleigh. — 'Raleigh  had  suffered  from  palsy  before 
his  last  expedition  [to  South  America].  He  returned  broken-hearted  by  the 
defeat  of  his  hopes,  by  the  decay  of  his  health,  and  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son.  What  shall  be  said  of  King  James,  who  would  open  to  an  aged  paraly- 
tic no  other  hope  of  liberty  but  through  success  in  the  discovery  of  mines  in 
Guiana?  What  shall  be  said  of  a  monarch  who  could,  at  that  time,  under  a 
sentence  which  was  originally  unjust,  and  which  had  slumbered  for  fifteen 
years,  order  the  execution  of  the  decrepit  man,  whose  genius  and  valor  shone 
brilliantly  through  the  ravages  of  physical  decay,  and  whose  English  heart 
within  the  palzied  frame,  still  beat  with  an  undying  love  for  his  country  ?' 

'The  judgments  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Old  World  are  often  reversed  by 
public  opinion  in  the  New.  The  family  of  the  chief  author  of  early  coloni- 
zation in  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  government  of 
England,  and  he  himself  was  beheaded.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  in 
its  capital  the  city  of  Raleigh  ;  thus  expressing  its  grateful  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  united  in  himself  as  many  kinds  of  glory 
as  were  ever  combined  in  an  individual.' 

To  the  North. — Leaving  the  fair  shores  of  Virginia  for  a  little  while,  we 
come  north,  to  glance  at  other  discoveries  and  attempts  at  colonization  before 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  or  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  ideas  of  Raleigh  were  not  to  die.  Every  one  of  them  was 
to  be  carried  out.  A  colony  as  grand  as  he  ever  contemplated  was  to  be 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River  ;  and  from  that  colony  was  to 
spring  a  Commonwealth  that  has  exceeded  in  glory  all  the  splendors  of  the 
imagination  of  its  foster-father. 

1593-1602. — The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  had  never  languished.  The 
European  path  to  them  had  been  ploughed  by  the  keels  of  hundreds  of  fish- 
ing vessels  every  year.  In  that  trade  was  raised  up  a  race  of  seafaring  men, 
who  were  afterwards  to  shed  glory  over  the  approaching  period  of  American 
colonization,  in  which  not  only  England,  but  France  and  Holland  were  to 
act  such  important  parts.  Even  here  we  trace,  in  these  northern  latitudes, 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Raleigh's  ideas  and  efforts. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold,  March  23,  1602. — Among  this  class  was  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold.  This  brave  navigator  came  very  near  winning  for  New  Eng- 
land the  honor  of  holding  the  first  permanent  English  colony  on  these  shores. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  in  a  little  vessel,  he  began  his  voyage  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  seven  weeks  he  struck  the  Island  of  Elizabeth,  on 
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the  coast  of  Maine.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  anchored  off  the  coast  to  th« 
south,  near  Savage  Rock,  east  of  York  Harbor;  but  not  liking  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shore,  he  sailed  on  one  day  longer,  when  he  discovered  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Cod.  He  went  ashore  with  a  few  of  his  men,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  were  the  first  Englishmen  who  had  ever  stood  on  the  soil  of 
New  England.  Even  at  that  moment  not  one  single  European  family  was  liv- 
ing in  North  America,  from  frozen  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  blushing  savannahs 
of  Florida.  Bearing  to  the  south,  through  Buzzard's  Bay,  he  landed  on  a 
little  island  which  he  called  after  his  Queen,  and  Avhich  was  to  give  its  name 
to  the  whole  Elizabeth  group  that  Uy  to  the  eastward.  '  Here  they  beheld 
the  rank  vegetation  of  a  virgin  soil  :  noble  forests,  wild  fruits  and  flowers 
bursting  from  the  earth  ;  the  eglantine,  the  thorn,  and  the  honeysuckle ;  the 
wild  pea,  the  tansy,  the  young  sassafras ;  strawberries,  raspberries,  grape- 
vines, all  in  profusion.  The  island  contains  a  pond,  within  which  lies  a 
rocky  islet ;  on  this  the  adventurers  built  their  storehouse  and  their  fort  : 
and  tlie  foundations  of  the  first  Neiu  England  colony  were  laid.  The  island, 
the  pond,  the  islet,  are  yet  visible  ;  the  shrubs  are  luxuriant,  as  of  old  ;  but 
the  forests  are  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort  can  no  longer  be  discerned. 

'  The  whole  party  soon  set  sail  and  bore  for  England.  The  return  voyage 
lasted  but  five  weeks,  and  the  expfedition  was  completed  in  less  than  four 
months,  during  which  entire  health  had  prevailed.'  ' 

Tlie  Concord. — Gosnold's  little  ship,  Concord^  was  laden  with  sassafras, 
which  the  friendly  Indians  had  assisted  him  in  gathering,  and  which  enjoyed 
at  that  time  a  reputation  in  the  pharmacy  of  Europe  similar  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  afterwards  discovered  by  the  Jesuits  in  South  America.  He  intended 
to  leave  some  of  his  party  there  ;  but  the  shadows  of  an  uncertain  future 
gathered  too  thickly  over  the  fancies  of  the  little  group.  Between  fear  of 
the  Indians  and  destitution,  they  all  insisted  upon  returning ;  and  on  the  i8th 
of  June,  when  everything  was  beautiful  around  them,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
they  might  have  established  a  permanent  colony,  they  lifted  anchor  for  home, 
having  completed  the  excursion  in  the  shoi-t  period  of  four  months,  which  it 
seems  to  us  must  have  been  but  a  pleasure  trip,  since  every  soul  returned  in 
perfect  health. 

Richard  Hakluyt. — Next  to  Raleigh  no  man  of  the  time  held  such  en- 
lightened views  about  commercial  enterprises,  or  wrote  their  history  so  min- 
utely or  so  well  as  Richard  Hakluyt.  His  name  never  will  be  mentioned 
without  inspiring,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  American  historians,  the  warmest 
admiration. 

Martin  Fring,  April  ib,  1603. — Still  in  confidential  intercourse  with 
Raleigh,  and  acting  under  his  advice,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  entertained 
the  idea  of  returning  to   the  region  Gosnold  had  left.     The  death  of  the 

1  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  iia-13. 
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Queen  did  not  arrest  their  undertaking;  and  a  few  days  after  that  important 
event,  ]\Iartin  Pring,  in  command  of  the  Speedwell,  of  fifty  tons,  and  the- 
Discoverer,  of  twenty-six,  carrying  forty-three  men  all  told,  sailed  on  this 
private  expedition.  Their  chief  object  being  traffic  with  the  natives,  they 
supplied  themselves  with  an  abundance  of  trinkets,  and  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Pring  had  what  he  called,  and  what  we  can  readily  believe,  an 
exciting  and  successful  summer  voyage.  He  discovered  most  of  the  harbors 
of  Maine,  which  he  named  and  described ;  went  up  the  Saco,  Kennebunk 
and  York  rivers,  and  ascended  the  Piscataqua  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
region,  however,  was  destitute  of  sassafras,  and  doubling  Cape  Ann  he 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts.  Finding  no  sassafras,  he  looked  into 
the  harbor  of  Old  Town  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  the  sassafras  abounded, 
and  laid  at  anchor  till  his  vessel  was  loaded.  It  proved  a  profitable  venture 
on  his  return  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  only  six  months. 

Shakespeare  and  his  Friends,  1605. — Most  of  the  annalists  of  these  times 
seem  to  have  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  speculation  when  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  thread  of  their  authentic  narrative.  We  do  not  know  why  we  may 
not  have  the  same  privilege  ;  nor  need  we  draw  very  largely  on  the 
imagination  in  supposing  that,  during  a  pleasant  evening  over  their  sack  at 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  Shakespeare,  then  about  retiring  from  the  stage,  should, 
with  his  chief  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Bacon,  and  other  kindred 
spirits,  in  view  of  Hakluyt's  proposed  expedition,  have  uttered  his  splendid 
prophecy,  which  promised  to  England  the  possession  of  a  hemisphere  through 
the  patronage  of  King  James,  who  had  then  just  ascended  the  throne. 

'  Wherever  the  bright  suii  of  Heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honor  and.  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.      He  shall  flourish, 
And  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.' 

Certain  it  is  that  the  words,  if  not  the  imagined  scene,  bring  that  divinest 
of  all  the  poets  nearer  the  American  shores ;  where  his  name  was  in  coming 
ages  to  be  mentioned  a  thousand  tunes,  and  his  plays  a  thousand  times 
be  heard  by  American  ears,  where  they  were  once  to  be  in  his  native  land — 
where,  instead  of  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  little  island,  holding  at  best  but  a 
handful  of  people,  he  was  to  have  a  whole  continent  for  a  theatre,  and  audi- 
tors whom  no  man  could  number.  We  do,  however,  certainly  know  that  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  in  conference  with  Hakluyt  and  the  Bristol  merchants, 
confided  the  new  expedition  which  had  been  got  read}',  to  the  command  of 
George  Waymouth,  an  experienced  navigator,  who  had  already  coasted  the 
southeastern  snoi'es  of  America. 

Easter  Sunday,  1605. —  On  this  auspicious  morning  Waymouth Aveighed 
anchor,  and  a  short  passage  brought  him  in  sight  of  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod. 
But  escaping  its  long  and  treacherous  shore,  he  sailed  northward,  threading 
his  way  among  the  St.  George's   Islands,  where   he  found  a  safe  harbor  with 
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a  fine  anchorage,  under  the  shelter  of  protecting  cliffs.  It  was  the  latter  part 
•of  May,  and  the  climate  was  delightful.  The  sea  was  alive  with  the  finest  fish, 
and  the  islands  overshadowed  with  waving  forests  of  gigantic  growth.  They 
drove  successful  traffic  with  the  native  Indians,  obtaining  for  their  trinkets 
sables,  otter,  and  deer  skins.  They  were  almost  tempted  to  settle.  But  Way- 
mouth  was  for  further  exploration,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  ascended  the  river 
—St.  George — '  six  and  twenty  miles,  as  he  reckoned,  where  all  consented  in 
joy  to  admire  its  width  of  a  half  mile,  or  a  mile  ;  its  verdant  banks  ;  its  gal- 
lant and  spacious  cones,  and  the  strength  of  its  tide,'  which  he  estimates  as 
high  as  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Still  further  up  the  stream  he  planted  a 
memorial  cross,  where  he  says  he  found  no  trace  that  a  Christian  had  ever  been 
there.  Satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  venture,  he  managed  to  get  five  of 
the  native  Indians  on  board,  whom  he  was  '  to  instruct  in  English,  and  use  as 
guides  on  some  later  expedition.' 

Such  is  a  hurried  view  of  the  discoveries  which  were  made  in  North 
America,  and  the  attempts  at  colonization  during  the  first  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Columbus.  Although  this  period  is  distinguished  by  no 
events  of  astounding  magnitude,  yet  the  occurrences  we  have  related  were  to 
color"  all  the  future,  and  assume  vast  importance  in  connection  with  other 
events  that  were  shortly  to  transpire. 

The  mind  of  Europe  had  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  western  con- 
tinent standing  in  the  ocean  by  itself,  midway  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Inuiiense  progress  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  vessels  and  expeditions  for  distant  voyages.  A  knowledge 
of  the  shores  of  America,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  its  fisheries,  had 
become  known,  and  the  result  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Old  World  to 
the  New;  while  gradually  the  idea  of  its  permanent  colonization  had  begun  to 
take  possession  of  the  popular  mind  of  England,  and  gain  some  place  in 
the  consideration  of  her  statesmen. 

The  fiercest  scenes  were  over  in  the  conflict  between  the  ancient  church 
and  what  was  to  become  the  new  religion — a  religion  which  was  to  pass 
through  all  forms  of  Protestantism  before  the  world  could  receive  a  spiritual 
Christianity,  which  is  to  be  the  future  faith  of  all  mankind.  These  scenes  of 
ferocity  and  bloodshed  were  never,  we  hope,  to  be  renewed.  The  great 
struggle,  however,  between  liberty  of  thought  and  restraint  on  conscience, 
was  by  no  means  intermitted.  That  struggle,  so  far  from  being  over  even  in 
our  time,  has  but  just  begun.  Its  heaviest  work,  indeed,  may  have  been 
achieved  ;  for  Feudalism,  with  its  long  train  of  self-arrogated  rights  of  oppres- 
sion, so  slow  in  going  down,  has  disappeared  at  last,  and  slavery  is  hastening 
.to  the  same  doom.  Among  civilized  nations,  the  sacredness  of  human  rights 
is  no  longer  successfully  disputed,  and  even  barbarous  nations  are  no  more 
to  outrage  the  code  of  humanity  with  impunity. 

In  no  European  country  were  circumstances  so   favorable  for  American 
colonization,  as  in  England.     The  miscarriage  of  so   many  expeditions  had 
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not  repressed  tlie  ardor  of  Raleigh,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sublime  studies  in 
the  Bloody  Tower,  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
patriot  statesman.  His  country  was  yet  to  reap  the  reward  of  all  his  efforts 
to  establish  her  dominion  in  the  Western  wilderness  ;  and  when  at  last  he  was 
carried  out  to  an  ignominious  death,  one  of  the  chief  thoughts  that  sustained 
his  lion  spirit,  was  that  he  had  lived  to  see,  in  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  realization  of  hopes  he  had  so  long  cherished. 

England  was  better  prepared  to  become  the  tile-leader  of  civiUzation  than 
any  other  nation.  It  was  there  that  the  frenzied  passion  for  gold  first  gave 
way  to  the  dignity  of  honest  labor  and  higher  enterprises.  It  was  there  that 
piracy  was  first  proclaimed  outlawry  on  the  sea, — a  crime  without  pardon  ; 
that  commerce  was  elevated  to  a  high  standard  of  intercourse  between  na- 
tions ;  that  constitutional  liberty  and  personal  freedom,  which  were  to  go 
side  by  side  with  the  Protestant  religion,  were  first  established,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  humanity  began  to  be  vindicated. 

Captain  John  Smith. — Next  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Virginia  was  to  be  more 
indebted  to  Captain  John  Smith  than  to  any  other  man  in  her  early  history ; 
and  among  all  the  names  that  are  left  on  her  scroll  of  heroic  achievement,  his 
will  forever  stand  among  the  brightest.  His  broad  common-sense  rose  above 
mere  cool  reason  ;  it  reached  the  sphere  of  illuminated  sagacity.  The  clear- 
ness of  his  perception ;  the  infallible  intuition  by  which  he  saw  at  a  glance 
all  things  that  were  hidden  from  common  eyes  ;  his  prophetic  forecast  which 
shed  light  over  the  future  ;  the  exhaustless  resources  of  his  genius;  the  un 
wavering  steadiness  of  his  purpose  ;  the  chivalry  of  his  honor  ;  the  sublimity 
of  his  courage  ;  the  loftiness  of  his  magnanimity  ;  his  unwasting  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  ;  the  rapidity  of  his  execution — all  combined  to  complete  one 
of  the  fairest  and  noblest  characters  that  have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the 
human  race.  He  was  one  of  those  men  that  God  raises  up  for  great  exigen- 
cies— men  who  never  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  world.  When  all 
others  quail,  they  remain  undaunted  ;  when  others  waver,  they  stand  unmoved. 
Upon  their  strong  arms  hang  the  hopes  of  their  times  ;  to  their  guidance  is 
committed  the  bark  which  carries  the  treasured  hopes  of  whole  generations. 

Preparations  for  the  Permanent  Colonization  of  Virginia. — Gosnold  had 
been  slowly  maturing  a  wiser  expedition  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  He 
was  one  of  those  few  men  who  are  endowed  with  that  very  rare  gift  of  learn- 
ing by  experience  ;  for  the  power  to  retrieve,  the  capacity  to  learn  from  one's 
own  experience,  and  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others,  is  a  most  precious  gift. 
He  could  speak  of  trans-Atlantic  matters  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  he 
had  the  power  to  persuade  others.  He  knew  how  to  choose  his  assistants,  as 
was  fully  shown  in  the  sagacity  he  displayed.  He  clustered  around  him  a 
group  of  men,  very  diverse  in  character,  but  each  endowed  with  a  special 
quality  adapted  to  the  part  he  was  to  perform.  In  Wingfield,  an  adventurous 
merchant,  of  the  west  of  England,  he  found  money,  and  a  spirit  of  g^ain  that 
tnew  when  to  play  hazards.      In  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman  of  honest  le- 
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ligious  convictions,  winning  manners,  ripe  learning,  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter. In  Smith,  everything  that  was  required  to  crystaUize  his  plan.  This  was 
the  magnetic  centre  which  was  to  attract  the  loose  elements  scattered  through 
England,  and,  by  the  law  of  affinity,  blend  them  together. 

Gorges,  Popham,  HaJduyt,  and  James  I.,  1606. — We  have  here  placed  the 
British  sovereign  last,  because  he  was  the  least.  And  yet,  in  all  charity,  we 
may  thank  that  pompous  and  silly  king,  since  the  vanity,  which  was  his  ruling 
passion,  of  connecting  his  name  with  an  enterprise  that  might  turn  out  so 
well,  induced  him  to  extend  all  the  favor  that  was  necessary  to  this  last  move- 
ment which  was  to  assume  so  shortly  such  large  proportions.  We  must  look 
into  this  Council,  which  carried  on  its  deliberations  sometimes  in  the  i)alace 
and  sometimes  in  the  tavern.  The  kmg  was  easily  flattered.  Gorges  was 
needed  for  his  rank,  his  wealth,  and  his  influence  ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  Sir  John  Popham,  it  was  almost  imperative  to 
win.  But  the  greatest  of  all  these  councillors  was  Richard  Hakluyt,  the 
ablest  and  most  reliable  historian  of  the  maritime  enterprises  of  his  times. 
He,  better  than  all  other  men,  represented  the  views  of  Raleigh,  and  shared 
more  fully  in  his  noble  spirit.  He  also  more  thoroughly  understood  the  his- 
tory of  all  preceding  expeditions.  He,  moreover,  repi^esented  the  interests  of 
Raleigh's  assigns,  who  had  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying  out  his  plan. 
Bancroft,  with  his  usual  felicity,  thus  sums  up  the  elements  on  which  the  new 
expedition  depended  :  '  When  therefore,  a  company  of  men  of  business,  and 
men  of  rank,  formed  by  the  experience  of  Gosnold,  the  enthusiasm  of  Smith 
the  perseverance  of  Hakluyt,  the  hopes  of  profit,  and  the  extensive  influence 
of  Popham  and  Gorges,  applied  to  James  I.  for  leave  "  to  deduce  a  colony 
into  Virginia,"  the  monarch  promoted  the  noble  work  by  readily  issuing  an 
ample  patent.' 

The  First  Great  Colonial  Charter. — We  must  look  at  this  carefully,  for 
out  of  it  grew  the  elements  of  our  national  life.  It  determined  as  much  the 
fortunes  of  New  England  as  it  did  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  com- 
monwealths that  were  soon  clustered  around  her.  They  gave  to  Virginia  the 
precedence  she  has  till  this  day  held,  and  which  she  so  honorably  won,  as  the 
pioneer  and  leader  of  the  South — as  Plymouth  colony  was  soon  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  commonwealths  of  New  England,  which  was  to  become 
the  source  of  light  and  the  fountain  of  power  for  swaying  the  whole  continent. 

The  title  of  England  to  the  territory  stretching  from  Cape  Fear  to  Hali- 
fax was  undisputed.'  This  embraced  a  belt  of  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  was  to  be  settled  by  two  Companies,  who,  in  friendly 
rivalsl  ii),  were  to  divide  a  common  work  ;  the  limits  to  each  clearly  defined. 

The  London  Company. — This  Company  had  its  headquarters  in  London, 

'  Except  to  the  bright  little  spot  in  Acadia,  where  the     soon  to  be  blotted  out  by  the  brutality  of  ArgaU. 
French  liad   established  a  settlement,  and  which  was 
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and  was  composed  of  men  of  rank,  and  merchants  of  wealdi  and  enterprise 
They  had  the  exchisive  right  to  occupy  the  soil  from  the  34th  to  the  39th 
degree,  which,  beginning  at  Cape  Fear  extended  to  the  southern  hne  of 
Maryland,  the  Atlantic  being  the  eastern  boundary.  No  hmits  were  assignef' 
to  the  west,  for  it  was  an  unknown  wilderness. 

The  Plymouth  Company. — It  was  composed  of  the  same  corresponding 
classes  in  the  west  of  England — knights,  gendemen,  and  merchants.  Its 
exclusive  right  to  estabUsh  plantations,  was  limited  to  the  41st  and  45th  de- 
grees;  while,  between  the  two  Companies,  from  the  3Sth  to  the  4i3t,  lay  a 
region  from  which  both  were  forever  excluded.  This  was  deemed  a  wise 
provision  against  infringement  by  either.  Although  the  London  Company 
alone  succeeded,  yet  most  important  results  followed  the  granting  of  the  two 
charters,  and  especially  the  reservation  of  the  tract  of  one  hundred  miles  be- 
tween them. 

The  Nature  of  the  Grant. — ^The  colonists  were  to  remain  Englishmen, 
parting  with  none  of  their  rights,  but  bound  by  all  the  claims  of  homage  due  to 
their  king.  The  further  condition  was  the  payment  to  the  crown  of  one-fifdi 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  one-fifteenth  of  all  the  copper 
mined  or  coined — the  right  of  coining,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  com- 
merce with  the  natives,  being  granted  in  the  charter.  The  duties  on  tonnage 
were  to  be  devoted  for  twenty-one  years  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 
A  colonial  council  was  established  in  England,  appointed  and  presided  over 
by  the  king.  English  laws  were  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  the  soil.  All  that 
the  colonies  received,  in  fact,  by  this  first-written  American  charter  for  per- 
manent colonization,  was  a  wilderness  territory,  which  they  were  to  people 
and  defend.  Emigrants  were  not  guaranteed  the  elective  franchise,  nor  a 
single  right  of  self-government.  They  were  entirely  subject  to  the  councd 
in  Virginia,  which,  in  turn,  was  subject  to  the  supreme  council  in  England, 
and  that  was  subject  to  the  will  of  die  sovereign.  Although  the  arbitrary 
character  of  this  charter  precluded  all  idea  of  independent  colonial  govern- 
ment, yet  it  worked  very  well  for  the  time,  since  the  domestic  council  had 
no  power  to  tyrannize  over  the  members  of  the  colony  ;  and  in  after  times 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  great  thing  was, 
to  make  a  start ;  and  this  was  done.  Wherever  Englishmen  went,  they  bore 
with  them  the  palladium  of  the  common  law,  and  tlie  grandest  provision  of 
the  old  Magna  Charta,  trial  by  jury.  These  two  colossal^  principles  of 
civilization  were  enough  to  determine  the  symmetry  and  strength  of  any 
future  structure  that  was  to  be  reared  on  such  immovable  foundations. 

SaUing  of  the  Expedition,  Dec.  19,  1606.— The  scpadron  consisted  of  three 
vessels,  the  largest  being  less  than  one  hundred  tons,  and  carrying  one  Hundred 
and  five  men  to  establish  the  colony.  Strange  enough,  too,  were  the  mate- 
nals  chosen :  a  dozen  common  laborers,  half  as  many  mechanics,  perhaps, 
four  carpenters,  and  forty-eight  gendemen — who  were  no  more  qualified  to 
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get  a  living  in  the  woods  than  as  many  young  lady  graduates  of  our  fashionable 
schools  are  to  go  out  to  day's  washing.  As  for  houses — of  which  there  was  not 
one  standing  in  Virginia — none  of  the  four  carpenters  had  ever  seen  a  saw- 
mill for  getting  out  lumber,  since  England  herself  was  not  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  thing  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years.* 

Newport,  the  commander,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  but,  knowing  only  the 
southern  route,  he  wasted  the  whole  winter  in  the  long  passage  by  the  Cana- 
ries and  West  Indies.  They  soon  found  themselves  at  sea,  in  more  senses 
than  one.  King  James,  who  was  at  best  little  more  than  a  royal  hen-hussy, 
had  carefully  concealed  the  names  of  the  Virginia  council,  with  their  instruc- 
tions, in  a  tight  box,  which  was  to  remain  unopened  till  the  colony  reached 
its  destination.  There  was  no  authority  to  restrain  discontent,  nor  repress 
disorder,  except  such  as  belonged  of  necessity  to  Newport,  who  seems  to 
have  been  incompetent  to  exert  it.  It  early  became  evident,  however,  that 
Smith  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  whole  company,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
envy  and  malice  that  afterwards  brought  so  much  trouble  on  them  all. 

In  making  die  northern  passage  from  the  West  Indies  a  gale  swept  them 
beyond  Raleigh,  for  which  they  had  sailed ;  and  passing  the  two  headlands  of 
the  Chesapeake,  which  they  named  Capes  Henry  and  Charles  after  the 
King's  sons,  they  came  to  safe  anchorage  at  Northern  Point,  which.  Captain 
Smith  tells  us,  '  found  the  ready  name  of  Comfort,'  which  indicated  the  feel- 
ings of  relief  the  emigrants  experienced  after  all  the  apprehensions  and 
dangers  of  the  voyage.  The  whole  region  was  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  early 
spring,  and  in  describing  it.  Smith  says  that  '  heaven  and  earth  seemed  never 
to  have  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's  commodious  and  delightful 
habitation.' 

After  getting  things  ready,  they  sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  magnificent 
stream  which  they  named  after  their  king,  till  they  reached  a  peninsula  which 
they  called  Jamestown,  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth ;  and  this  was  by  common 
consent  chosen  as  the  site  of  their  colony. 

Lacking  as  they  were  in  some  of  the  elements  necessary  to  the  founding 
of  a  prosperous  colony  ;  embarrassed  by  a  superabundance  of  gentlemen, 
and  a  lack  of  common  workmen  and  artisans  for  construction  ;  and,  above  all, 
destitute  of  women,  they  might  still  have  been  successful  had  not  other  trou- 
bles arisen  of  their  own  making.  When  their  instructions  were  opened,  they 
chose  Wingfield  president  of  the  council ;  and  bringing  a  charge  of  sedition 
agamst  Smith  they  excluded  him  from  any  share  in  their  councils.  But  Stith 
tells  us  that  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  the  charge,  and  through 
the  good  doctrine  and  exhortation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  without  whose  aid  the  vices 
of  the  colony  would  have  caused  its  immediate  ruin,  Captain  Smith  was  soon 

'  The  first  saw-mill  built  in  England  was  set  up  at  tion  at  the  falls  of  the  Piscataqua  :  and  this  was  only 

Limehouse  in   1768  :   but  it  was  regarded  either  as  an  fourteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth 

enemy  to  the  workingman,  or  else  as  a  contrivance  of  Rock.     Having  lived  in  Holland,  where  saw-mills  wera 

the    Devil,    and    a   mob    destroyed   it.     It   may   seem  in  operation  so  long  before  England  had  one,  the  Pil- 

strange,  but  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  grims  lost  no  time  in  introducing  this  grand  invention 

Defore  England  had  a  saw-mill,  one  was  in  full  opera-  into  their  settlements. 
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restored  to  his  station,  while  it  soon  became  evident  enough  that  if  any  thing 
effectual  was  to  be  done  it  would  be  accomplished  by  his  energy  and  control. 
After  consultation  with  the  commander,  he  started  up  the  river  with  twenty 
men,  and  reaching  the  falls  just  below  Richmond,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  'the 
Emperor  of  the  country.'  Their  predecessors  had  left  none  too  favorable  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  great  Powhatan's  subjects.  But  this  really 
superior  man,  who  held  undisputed  sway  over  his  rude  subjects,  allayed  their 
discontent  by  telling  them  '  they  will  not  hurt  you :  they  take  but  a  httle 
waste  land.'  This  all  did  very  well  for  a  while  ;  but  unmistakable  signs  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives  became  evident,  and  soon  after  Newport 
had  sailed  for  England, — the  middle  of  June, — the  clouds  began  to  gather  ovei 
the  young  colony.  Only  a  few  men  knew  how  to  fell  the  trees,  or  clear  oi 
plant  the  soil.  The  heat  became  intense,  and  melted  them  down.  The  pro- 
visions brought  with  them  had  been  spoiled  on  the  vo)age.  '  Our  drink, 
says  the  account,  '  was  unwholesome  water ;  our  lodgings,  castles  in  the  air  : 
had  we  been  as  free  from  all  sins  as  from  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  we 
might  have  been  canonized  for  saints.'  Only  a  few  days  after  Newport's 
departure,  the  emigrants  were  so  stricken  down  that  'hardly  ten  of  them 
were  able  to  stand.'  The  exhaustion  of  building  their  fort  left  them  without 
five  able  men  to  guard  the  bulwarks ;  and  the  relation  is  filled  with  dis- 
heartening descriptions  of  the  groans  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  The  ravages 
of  disease  were  so  great  that  '  the  dead  bodies  were  dragged  out  of  the 
cabins  like  dogs  to  be  buried.'  Before  the  forest  leaves  began  to  turn 
in  the  autumn,  one-half  of  the  colonists  had  perished.  Even  the  resolute 
and  noble  Bartholomew  Gosnold  had  to  succumb ;  and  with  the  sadness  of 
utter  desolation,  his  companions  laid  him  in  his  grave,  on  a  rise  of  ground 
overlooking  the  river. 

As  if  the  prospects  of  the  colony  were  not  gloomy  enough,  the  bitterest 
passions  of  malice  and  selfishness  came  in  to  complete  the  disaster.  Wing- 
field  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  best  of  the  provisions,  and  was 
suspected  of  a  design  to  escape  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  deposed,  and 
Ratclifte,  an  equally  incompetent  man,  chosen  as  his  successor.  But  at  this 
moment  of  helplessness  and  gloom,  when  all  other  reliances  gave  way,  Smith 
took  the  command.  With  a  training  which  no  other  man  of  his  time,  or  per- 
haps of  any  other,  ever  had,  he  brought  to  the  crisis  the  indomitable  energies 
of  his  wonderful  character.  He  had  not  yet  reached  thirty  years  of  age, 
^.lthough  he  had  lived  the  lives  of  a  hundred  men.  He  alone  could  save  the 
disheartened  colony.  Inured  by  exposure  to  every  hardship  and  danger  in 
every  clime,  he  went  through  enormous  labors.  He  alleviated  the  sufferings 
of  the  sick  ;  he  breathed  hope  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  ;  he  dug  graves  for 
the  dead,  and  sustained  the  feeble  and  broken-hearted  by  his  own  cheerful- 
ness. He  foiled  the  selfish  schemes  of  Wingfield,  and  the  feeble  treachery 
of  Ratcliffe,  by  a  sternness  of  conduct  which  cost  one  of  the  leaders  his  life, 
and  inspired  the  rest  with  salutary  awe.  But  even  he  would  have  found  the 
work  impossible,  had  not  the  close  of  the  season  for  navigation  been  brought 
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on  by  the  early  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  wild  fowl  and  game  beeu 
so  abundant  that  there  was  no  fear  of  famine. 

Smith  Explores  the  Ci;///z/;'jF.— 1607-8.— Having  reduced  the  remains  of 
the  colony  to  submission  and  order,  he  could  for  the  fnst  time  turn  his 
attention  to  one  of  the  instructions  of  the  home  Council,  which  was  to 
discover  some  stream  by  ascending  whose  current  he  might  form  a  connec- 
tion with  the  great  ocean — the  South  Sea— which  was  supposed  to  lead  to 
illimitable  wealth.  Smith  was  too  well  informed  to  place  any  reliance  on 
such  vague  notions ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  disciplined  obedience,  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  his  instructions.  The  deep  and  sluggish  Chickahominy  was 
ascended  as  far  as  his  boats  could  go,  when  he  took  to  the  woods  with  his  com- 
pass, to  continue  his  explorations. 

The  folly  and  disobedience  of  his  men  betrayed  them  into  an  ambush 
which  cost  them  their  lives.  Unable  to  strike  any  terror  into  the  soul  of 
Smith,  and  over-awed  by  his  firmness  and  self-possession,  the  savages  were 
content  to  hold  him  as  a  prisoner.  But  his  former  experience  with  tribes 
quite  as  savage,  stood  him  in  good  stead.'  He  showed  them  his  pocket 
compass,  which  they — poor  souls— understood  just  as  well  as  we  do  to  this 
day.  It  was  enough  for  his  purposes  and  theirs,  as  it  is  for  ours,  that  it 
always  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Worship  and  fear  are  akin  to  mystery  : 
they  looked  upon  him  with  reverence.  He  wrote  a  letter,  which  they  consented 
to  send  to  Jamestown  ;  for  they  did  not  dare  to  retain  long  in  their  possession 
so  mysterious  a  thing.  If  the  civilized  mind  somedmes  cannot  resist  the 
superstition  engendered  by  mystery,  why  should  we  wonder  at  the  spell  which 
held  these  simple  savages?  He  showed  and  did  other  things  which  still 
more  excited  their  wonder  and  dread.  The  news  of  this  strange  visitor  soon 
spread  through  the  forest,  and'  the  members  of  other  tribes,  stealing  in  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  day  by  day,  gazed  upon  him  with  increasing  awe. 
But  as  he  manifested  a  kindness  of  feeling  which  went  to  their  hearts,  the 
awe  which  had  first  inspired  them,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  softer  sentiment. 
They  would  keep  and  show  the  great  visitor  as  a  trophy  and  friend, 
to  their  neighbors.  And  so  with  the  honors  of  a  victor,  rather  than  the 
signs  of  a  captive,  they  took  him  to  all  the  villages  along  the  Chickahominy, 

1  Thoucrh  not  thirt\'  years  of  age,  he  was  already  a  a  beast  in  a  market-place,'  and  was   sent  to   Constan- 

veteran   in° the  service  of  humanity  and  Christendom,  tinople  as  a  slave.     A  Turkish   lady  had   compassion 

His  early  life  had  been  given   to  the  cause  of  freedom  on   his  misfortunes  and  his  youth,   and,   designing    to 

in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  fou£;ht  for  the  inde-  restore  him   to  freedom,  removed  him  to  a  iortress  in 

pendence   of    the    Batavian    Republic.     Again,    as    a  the  Crimea.     Contrary  to  her  commands,  he  was  there 

traveler,  he  had  roamed  over  France  ;  had  visited  the  subjected    to   the   harshest   usage   among   half-savage 

shores  of  Egypt  ;  had  returned  to  Italy  ;  and,  panting  serfs.     Rising  against  his   task-master,  whorii   he  slew 

for  glory,  had  sought  the  borders  of  Hungary,  where  in   the    struggle,   he   mounted    a   horse,   and   through 

there  had    lonsr    existed  an    hereditary  warfare   with  forest  paths  escaped  from  thraldom   to  the  conhnes  oi 

the    followers    of    Mahomet.       It  was    there  that  the  Russia.     Again  the  hand  of  woman  relieved  his  wants  ; 

voung  English  cavalier  distinguished  himself  by   the  he  traveled   across  the  country  to  Iransylvama,  and, 

bravest  feats  of  arms,  in   the   sight  of  Christians  and  there,  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions  in   arms   he 

infidels,   engaging  fearlessly  and   always   successfully  resolved   to   return   '  to  his  own  sweet  country.        But, 

in  the  single  combat  with   the  Turks,  which,  from   the  as   he  crossed   the  continent   he  heard  the  rumors  ol 

days  of    the  crusaders,   had   been   warranted    by  the  civil   war  in   Northern  Africa,  and  hastened  in  searcti 

rules  of  chivalry.     His   signal  prowess  gained  for  him  of  untried    dangers,    to   the  realms   of    Morocco.     Al 

the    favor     of    Sigismund    Bathori,    the     unfortunate  length  returnmg  to  England  his  mmd  did  not  so  ninch 

prince   of  Transylvania.     At   length,    he,    with   many  share  as  appropriate   to  itselt  the  general  enthusiasm 

others,  was  overpowered  in  a   sudden  skirmish  among  for   planting   states   in  America  ;    and  now  the   intanl 

the  glens  of  Wallachia,  and  was  left  severely  wounded  commonwealth  of  Virginia  depended  tor  its  existeiw;* 

Di    the  field  of  battle.     A  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  now,  on  his  firmness.— Bancroft,  vol.  i.  pp.  127-S. 
ac  -jrding  to  the  eastern  custom,  offered  for  sale  'like 
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and  on  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  still  further  north,  to  the  Potomac.  At 
last  they  reached  the  residence  of  the  great  chief  Opechaucanough,  at 
Pamunkey.  Here  for  several  -days,  they  exhausted  all  the  power  of  their 
religious  incantations  in  gaining,  from  earth  or  "lieaven,  some  revelations  of 
the  terrible  mystery  that  hung  around  their  prisoner.  They  could  not  tell 
what  fate  might  be  in  store  for  them.  He  might  have  been  sent  by  the  departed, 
from  their  invisible  homes,  a  beneficent  or  direful  messenger — they  could  not 
tell.  But  so  strong  a  hold  had  Smith  by  this  time  gained  on  their  veneration, 
they  treated  him  with  as  much  hospitality  and  reverence  as  if  he  had  indeed 
been  an  embassador  from  the  Great  Spirit. 

Po7uhatan.- — Smith's  fate  was  at  last  to  be  determined  by  a  chieftain  whose 
name  would  always  have  been  enchanting  enough,  had  it  been  left  to  the 
simple  records  of  authentic  history.  Powhatan  held  sway  over  one  of  the 
fairest,  and  what  was  afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  most  classic  regions 
of  the  continent.  Those  same  fields  were  to  witness  the  crowning  struggle 
of  the  American  Revolution  ;  those  shining  rivers  were  to  be  crossed  by  the 
glittering  battalions  of  France  and  England ;  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis,  and 
the  laurels  won  by  Lafayette,  were  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  our  children  utter  the  familiar  names  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

Powhatan  held  his  court,  from  which  there  was  no  earthly  appeal.  He 
was  himself  arrayed  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  savage  royalty.  Near  him  sat 
his  chiefs  in  council,  and  a  dusky  cloud  of  savage  warriors  and  squaws,  all 
decked  out  as  if  for  a  festival,  hovered  ardund  the  scene  of  judgment. 
Terror  dictated  the  verdict  :  this  strange  and  awful  being  must  die.  As  ht 
was  motioned  to  bend  his  neck  for  the  fatal  tomahawk,  Pocahontas,  the  young 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  sprung  to  his  breast,  and  clung  to  it  with  the  agony  of 
pity,  devotion  and  terror.' 

The  ferocity  of  the  band  was  softened.  The  tomahawks  of  the  execu- 
tioners slowly  came  to  the  ground  ;  and  there,  with  one  arm  still  unlocked 
from  the  embrace,  she  plead  with  his  judges.  She  appealed  with  uplifted 
eyes  to  the  Great  Spirit  above  them  ;  in  tenderer  tones  she  told  her  father 
how  the  pale  face  could  make  hatchets  for  him,  and  strings  of  beads  and 
rattles  for  his  favorite  child.  Judgment  was  suspended,  and  in  silence  the 
awe-struck  band  at  last  turned  their  eyes  away  from  this  more  than  mortal 
being,  on  whom  a  higher  power  had  stamped  the  seal  of  sacredness.  •  It 
was  the  decision  that  he  should  not  only  cease  to  be  a  prisoner,  but  be 
adopted  as  a  friend  and  an  equal  into  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Thus  was 
the  last  hope  of  the  colony  saved  by  the  man  whom  Virginia  to  this  day 
calls  her  father. 

The  released  captive  did  not  at  once  hasten  to  Jamestown.  He  cultivated 
the  acquaintance,  and  sealed  the  friendship  of  Powhatan,  and  made  his 
cliarming   daughter   a  favorite   companion.     Whatever  trinkets  he  had  with 

'  The  girl  was  of  tenne  or  twelve  years  old,  which  not     spirit  was  the  only  nonpareil  of  the  c:    ntry. — SntitVt 
only  for  feature,  countenance,   and   expression  much     Virginia. 
exceeded  any  of  the  rest  of  his  people,  but  for  wit  and 
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hiin  were  given  to  decorate  the  beautiful  maiden,  ^nd  his  tenderness  to  hei 
won  the  heart  of  the  father.  He  studied  the  language  and  the  manners, 
and  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  natives.  He  hoped  he  had  linked  them 
in  lasting  friendshi]^  with  his  countrymen.  When  he  returned  to  the  fort — 
master  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  he  had  bjen  the  saviour  of  the  colony — 
every  few  days  the  friendly  Indians  appeared,  and  Pocahontas  always  came 
with  them.  They  brought  baskets  of  corn  and  other  presents  for  their  pale- 
faced  friends.' 

On  returning  from  his  wanderings  and  captivity,  Smith  found  his  colony 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  and,  in  their  helplessness,  many  of 
them  had  determined  to  put  to  sea  in  the  little  pinnace.  Their  design  was 
soon  discovered  and  defeated.  They  were  disappointed  in  their  second 
attempt ;  and  in  the  third  and  last.  Smith  crushed  their  scheme  only  by  a 
desperation  which  would  have  cost  any  other  man  his  life.  And  so,  with  the 
hope  of  rehef  from  England,  he  sustained  the  last  energies  of  the  colony  by 
the  mingled  firmness  and  humanity  of  his  great  soul. 

Newport  at  last  came,  bringing  with  him  little  of  service  except  the  needed 
supplies,  without  which  they  might  have  continued  to  subsist.  The  hundred 
and  twenty  emigrants  he  brought  were  '  chiefly  vagabond  gentlemen,  and  gold- 
smiths, who,  thinking  they  had  discovered  in  some  of  the  glittering  grains  of 
the  soil  around  Jamestown  evidences  of  gold,  there  was  now  no  talk,  no  work, 
but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold.'  This  is  the  record  Smith 
gives  us.  Newport  was  a  good  sailor,  but  nothing  more.  He  was  seized 
with  the  gold  fever,  and  contrary  to  the  arguments  of  Smith,  and  the  intelli- 
gent assurances  of  Powhatan,  he  went  wild  with  the  fancy  that  the  James 
river  flowed  in  from  the  neighboring  Pacific,  and  that  a  cargo  of  Jamestown 
ore,  with  the  gloss  of  his  own  descriptions,  would  cover  him  with  wealth  and 
glory.  He  idled  away  three  or  four  months,  and  finally  set  sail  for  England 
with  '  a  freight  of  worthless  earth.' 

Summer  of  \6o^. — But  nothing  diverted  Smith  from  the  achievement  of 
some  practical  results  in  the  broad  field  he  had  entered.  He  did  not  endanger 
the  authority  he  swayed  by  any  unnecessary  severity,  but  showed  what  lenity 
he  could  to  the  follies  of  the  Council,  and  the  vices  of  the  colonists.  He  could 
now  prosecute,  with  some  hope  of  success,  his  explorations  of  the  great  Bay 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  many  rivers  that  flowed  into  it  from  the  northern 
and  western  hills.  He  tells  us  that,  attended  only  by  a  few  companions,  he 
made  two  voyages  in  an  open  boat,  in  which,  by  careful  estimate,  his  oars  had 
carried  him  as  many  miles  as  a  ship  would  sail  in  a  voyage  to  England.     He 

1  Fancy  became  the  first  historian  and  latest  inter-  clime  and  period.     They  are  first  cousins  to  the  Bour- 

yreter  of  these  strange  occurrences.     As  earlv  as  1608,  bons  of  the  human  family,  who  haunt  chiefly  the  gravc- 

an  account  of  them    appeared  in  'The  True 'Relation,  yards,  forgetting   all    that   it   is   useful   to  know,  and 

etc.,'    which  contained  much  that  was  incredible.    But  learning    nothing   that   is   worth    acqinrmg.      Nature 

the   authentic  history  of  the    rescue  of  Smitli  by  Po-  has  given  this  class  a  prodigious  capacity  for  doubtnig 

cahontas,  appeared   by  authority  in   1617,  that   being  everything    good,   and     believing   in    everything  evil, 

ihedateof  Smith's 'Relation    to  Queen  Anne.'     Many  But  they  have  been  obliged  to  leave  this  bright  little 

attempts  have  been  made  to  cast  doubt  over  the  whole  spot  in  Virginia's  annals  still  green  on  her  fair  record, 

story  ;  but  it  is  as  well  established  as  any  other  fact  in  and  the  pretty  story  of  Pocahontas  will  live  forever  in 

Ihe  history  of  i  jnerlca      Iconoclastr  abound  in  every  the  pages  of  authentic  history. 
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went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Mohawks,  '  who  dwelt  upon  a  great  water,  and  had  many  boats,  and 
many  men,  and  made  war  upon  all  the  world.'  They  had.  nideed,  made  a 
terrible  impression  upon  the  less  warlike  Algonquins  of  the  south ;  for  the 
famous  Mohawks,  then  in  the  prowess  of  their  primitive  strength,  had  dominat- 
ed as  far  as  they  pleased  over  the  wide  region  that  stretched  from  the  northern 
lakes  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  rivers.  Fleets  of  their  canoes 
had  also  been  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 

To  these  shore  and  inland  explorations  by  Smith  over  unknown  waters, 
belongs  every  element  of  romance  and  utility.  He  may  well  have  been  struck 
with  the  majesty  of  the  broad  Potomac,  which  spreads  seven  miles  as  it  opens 
to  the  sea.  Tracing  his  course  on  his  own  map,  guided  by  his  descriptions, 
we  find  him  slowly  pulling  against  the  stream  under  the  shades  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
where  Washington's  ashes  now  repose;  and  passing  up  the  bend  around  the 
heights  of  Arlington,  he  reached  the  falls  above  Georgetown.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  knowing  merely  the  courses  of  these  rivers,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  banks.  He  penetrated  the  regions  around  him  in  all  directions. 
Wherever  he  met  Indian  tribes,  they  were  prepared  from  previous  rumors  to 
receive  him  with  deference  and  kindness,  or  he  won  their  favor  by  the  manli- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  character.  The  beneficial  consequences  that  fol- 
lowed these  well-directed  exertions,  were  to  be  felt  long  after  that  generation 
had  disappeared. 

This  time,  on  his  return  to  Jamestown,  he  was  better  received.  The 
colonists  had  learned  to  prize  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  of  his  judgment ; 
feeling  their  own  incompetence,  the  members  of  the  Council  elected  him 
President.  He  could  now  invoke  the  authority  of  law  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.  Things  soon  put  on  a  new  face,  and  fortune  seemed  to  favor  them 
from  the  ocean.  Newport's  flag  once  more  came  in  sight,  with  another  ex- 
pedition, bringing  supplies,  with  seventy  emigrants.  Among  them  were  two 
females,  who  had  been  induced  to  risk  their  fortunes,  or  tempt  the  fickle 
goddess,  by  displaying  their  charms  in  fresh  fields. 

The  colonial  Council  in  England  had  not  yet  learned,  however,  what  class 
of  men  was  needed  in  the  new  plantation.  In  addition  to  what  he  had 
hitherto  requested.  Smith  wrote  once  more,  and  in  ])lainer  terms:  'When 
you  send  again,'  he  said,  'I  entreat  you  rather  send  but  thirty  carpenters, 
husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers-up  of 
trees'  roots,  well-provided,  than  a  thousand  of  such  as  we  have.'  Here  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  speaks  out,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  that  glorious  quality, 
with  which  Smith  was  so  munificently  gifted,  that  ever  dealt  against  the  hard- 
ships of  a  wilderness  life  any  telling  blows  in  the  settlement  of  this  continent. 

1609. — SiniiJis  Authority. — None  now  were  left  to  dispute  it,  and  he 
became  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  the  ruler  of  the  colony.  In  dividing  up  the 
hours,  he  enforced  six  for  work,  from  all  hands  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn,  that  under  such  discipline,  even  accomplished  gentlemen  soon  become 
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acco  nplished  woodcutters.  '  He  who  would  not  work  might  not  eat,'  Smith 
says  was  the  first  item  in  his  code.  But  in  spite  of  this  admirable  system,  less 
than  fifty  acres  of  ground  had  yet  been  tilled  ;  and,  in  the  scarceness  of  pro- 
visions, large  nvuabers  were  put  upon  the  hospitalities  of  the  natives  in  the 
neighboring  villages.  It  speaks  well  for  Smith's  administration,  as  for  the 
now  proverbial  healthfulness  of  the  region,  that  during  the  year  only  seven 
of  the  colonists  died,  out  of  two  hundred. 

J/(7_i',  1609. — The  first  object  of  the  London  Council  had  been  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sudden  wealth  ;  for  the  golden  lining  still  lingered  along  the  clouds  that 
rested  over  every  western  expedition.  But  better  information  was  being  dis- 
seminated, especially  through  the  writings  of  Hakluyt,  who  ])laced  \\\)0\\  Vir- 
ginia a  higher  estimate  as  a  field  for  agriculture,  than  he  had  ever  entertained 
for  gold.  He  says  that  vast  and  honorable  plans  were  now  conceived,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  wealth  of  London.  The  nobles  and  opulent  gentry, 
with  the  rich  merchants  of  the  Capital  came  forward,  and  under  the  lead  of  the 
now  all-powerful  Lord  Burleigh,  considerable  sums  of  money  were  contributed. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  minister  a  new  charter  was  granted,  clothing  the 
Company  with  higher  powers.  The  Supreme  Council  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  king.  In  fact,  all  their  legis- 
lation was  independent  of  the  throne.  The  governor  of  the  colony  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  executor  of  the  will  of  the  Council  in  London,  and  he  was 
even  invested,  in  some  cases,  with  power  over  life,  involving  the  right  to 
declare  martial  law  at  his  own  discretion.  Most  writers  have  lamented  this 
change  ;  but  from  our  standpoint,  we  hail  with  joy  any  accession  of  strength 
in  money  or  men  for  the  establishment  of  English  civilization  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.  Some  of  the  immediate  consequences  were  indeed  disastrous. 
To  supersede  Governor  Smith  at  this  time,  was  an  act  of  folly,  as  it  very 
nearly  became  one  of  suicide.  Nor  was  the  choice  altogether  fortunate  in  fall- 
ing upon  Lord  Delaware,  for  had  he  been  endowed  with  every  other  virtue 
under  heaven,  he  was  to  carry  with  him  such  notions  of  rank  and  splendor  as 
would  surround  his  person  with  a  set  of  men  who  could  contribute  nothing 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  youthful  colony.  Idle  and  vicious  favorites  flocked 
about  him,  and  with  visions  of  a  royal  court,  and  the  allurements  of  a  life  of 
spendid  leisure,  and  unlimited  control,  little  good  could  be  seen  in  store  for 
Virginia. 

The  Fever  of  Emigration.— Kw^'xndi  was  now  on  fire  for  emigration.  Every- 
body who  wanted  to  better  his  condition  was  ready  to  start.  In  a  short 
time,  nine  vessels  were  ready  for  sea ;  and  the  fleet  sailed,  with  five  hundred 
emigrants  and  abundant  supplies.  Newport  was  made  Admiral,  attended  by 
Sir  John  Somers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  were  to  administer  the  afiairs 
of  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  the  Captain-General,  Lord  Delaware.  Twc 
of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  but  the  rest  arrived  in  safety. 
The  description  which  Smith  gives  of  the  character  of  these  new  emigrant.s 
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tends  somewhat,  at  least,  to  diminish  the  regiet  we  feel  for  their  subsequent 
tate.  He  says  that  they  were  '  mostly  dissolute  gallants,  packed  off  to  escape 
worse  destinies  at  home  ;  broken  tradesmen,  gentlemen,  poor  in  spirit  and 
purse  ;  rakes,  libertines,  and  worthless  characters.'  From  such  elements 
nothing  but  the  disorder  which  followed  could  be  expected.  Although,  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  old  charter,  Smith's  powers  were  supposed  to  be  ended,  he 
still  held  a  firm  sway  over  the  disorderly  mob,  which  the  colony  might  now 
with  trudi  be  called.  He  devised  occupations  ;  he  persuaded  or  enforced 
industry  ;  and  by  his  marvellous  qualities  averted  for  a  while  the  fatal  disor- 
ders which  seemed  so  inevitable.  How  different  a  termination  may  have 
come,  human  prescience  never  could  foretell :  but  the  accidental  explosion 
of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  wounded  Smith  so  seriously,  that  no  way  of  saving 
his  life  was  possible  except  by  returning  to  England  for  surgical  aid.  After 
delegating  his  authority  to  Percy,  the  best  man  in  the  colony,  and  making  such 
provisions,  and  uttering  such  counsels  as  he  only  could  give,  he  bade  farewell 
to  the  only  spot  which  the  hand  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  made  to  bloom  in 
the  western  world.  As  he  reclined  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  carried  him 
home,  worn  by  physical  suffering,  he  was  in  that  sad  hour  spared  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  approaching  calamities  of  his  colony,  and  the  bitter  lot  of  neglect 
and  ingratitude  that  was  to  follow  his  heroic  and  generous  efforts.' 

No  sooner  was  Smith's  hand  of  protection  and  control  withdrawn  from  the 
colony,  than  it  began  to  go  to  destruction.  Idleness  and  confusion  succeed- 
ed industry  and  order.  All  work  was  suspended;  their  stock  of  provisions 
began  to  give  out,  and  the  Indians  would  no  longer  furnish  them  supplies. 
In  fact,  all  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  had  grown  out  of  their  reverence 
and  affection  for  Smith ;  and  no  occasion  was  now  lost  to  show  their  hostility 
to  the  colonists,  whom  they  had  resolved  to  exterminate.  Every  one  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  was  put  to  death.  Driven  to  dire  extremity,  thirty  of 
the  most  daring  and  dissolute  seized  one  of  the  pinnaces  and  escaped  to  sea, 
to  become  pirates.  In  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  of  Smith's  depart- 
ure, of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  colonists  only  sixty  were  left ;  and  even 
these  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  these  early  colonies,  the  number  of  providential 
rescues  we  notice  is  marvellous ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  we  know  not 
whether  we  are  most  impressed  by  the  folly  and  improvidence  of  man,  or  the 
untiring  beneficence  of  heaven.  Of  the  vessels  which  were  lost  on  the  Ber- 
mudas from  this  expedition,  their  entire  crews  had  got  safely  ashore.     Under 

1  Bancroft  has  left  a  noble  tribute  to  the  Father  of  coniplished  what  others  esteemed  desperate.     Fruitful 

Virginia  :   Extreme  suffering  from  his  wounds  and  the  in  expedients,  he  was  prompt  in  execution.    Though  he 

ingratitude  of  his  employers,  were  the  fruits  of  his  ser-  had  been   harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  maUgnant 

vices.     He  received,  for  his  sacrifices  and   his  perilous  envy,  he  never  revived  the  memory  of  the  tauhs  of  his 

exertions,  not  one  foot  of  land,  not  the  house  he  himself  enemies.      He  was  accustomed  to  lead,  not  to  send  his 

had   built,  not    the  fields  his  own  hands  had  planted,  men  to  danger  ;  would  suffer  want,  rather  than  borrow, 

nor  any  reward  but  the  applause  of  his  conscience  and  and  starve,  sooner  than  not  pay.    He  had  nothing  coun- 

the  world.     He  was  the   Father  of  Virginia,  the  true  tcrfcit  in  his  nature  ;  but  was  open,  honest,  and  sincere. 

leader  who  first  planted  the  Saxon  race  within  the  bor-  He  clearly  discerned,  that  it  was   the   true  interest  of 

ders  of  the   United   States.     His  judgment  had  ever  England   not  to  seek  in  Virginia  for   gold  and   sudden 

been  clear,  in   the   midst  of  general  despondency.    He  wealth,  but  to  enforce  regular  industry.       'Nothing,' 

united  the  highest  spirit  of  adventure  with  consummate  said    he,  'is   to  be  expected  thence,  but  by  labor.'  — 

powers  of  action.      His  courage  and  self-possession  ac-  Vol.  i.  pp.  138-9.  • 
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the  resolute  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  they  succeeded  in  constructing 
from  the  cedars  of  the  forest  and  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  two  vessels,  with 
which  they  bravely  worked  their  way  at  last  to  join  the  colony.  But  before 
their  voyage  was  over,  the  few  remaining  colonists  had  determined  to  embark 
in  the  four  pinnaces  still  left,  and  sail  for  Newfoundland  to  escape  the  fate 
that  surely  awaited  them.  With  the  strange  depravity  which  destitution  and 
suffering  engender,  they  had  resolved  on  burning  the  little  town  before  their 
departure.  'Why  not?'  they  said,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  do  it. 
But  Gates  and  his  party  arrived  at  this  moment  of  desperation,  and  through 
Iiis  firmness  that  act  wa^^  prevented.  Nothing,  however,  could  dissuade  the 
wretched  men  from  their  purpose  to  abandon  the  scene  where,  on  leaving, 
'none  dropped  a  tear,  for  none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness.'  Finding 
his  best  efforts  unavailing.  Gates  reluctantly  turned  his  back  upon  the  deser- 
ted, but  fortunately  not  destroyed  town.  He  was  the  last  man  to  go  on  board. 
But  the  hopes  of  Virginia  were  in  safer  keeping.  The  current  had  carried 
them  down  but  a  few  miles,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  barge  of  Lord 
Delaware,  whose  squadron  stood  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  All  ideas  of 
Newfoundland  now  vanished,  and  with  the  heljD  of  a  fair  wind  tlie  pinnaces 
were  that  evening  moored  once  more  safely  under  the  fort  of  Jamestown. 

June  ID,  i6io.- — In  a  few  hours  how  changed  the  scene  !  Lord  Delaware's 
fleet  lay  anchored  in  the  river ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  with  his  companions,  so 
marvellously  saved  from  wreck  on  the  rocks  of  Bermuda,  had  escaped  the 
fate  of  drowning,  or  death  by  starvation  !  and  the  remnant  of  Smith's  colony 
had  been  rescued  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  such  hours  the  heart  of  helpless 
man  turns  instinctively  to  pay  its  homage  of  recognition  and  gratitude  to  his 
Almighty  Father.  In  this  instance  the  recognition  was  complete.  The 
homage  could  not  be  withheld,  and  the  gratitude  was  sincere.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  finding  these  words,  as  they  recorded  them  :  '  It  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  who  would  have  His  people  pass  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Wil- 
derness, and  then  possess  the  Land  of  Canaan.'  'Doubt  not,'  was  their 
language,  in  writing  home  to  their  friends,  '  God  will  raise  our  State,  and 
build  his  church  in  this  excellent  climate.' 

The  piety  of  the  colonists  had  erected  a  rude  little  log-cabin  church,  and  it 
was  now  profusely  decorated  with  wild  flowers  from  the  forest.  In  this  tiny 
temple — not  vainly  erected  to  the  great  Creator,  and  which  shone  on  the  eyes 
of  bending  spirits  in  that  far-off  wilderness,  brighter  than  the  jewelled  altars 
and  gilded  domes  of  the  fairest  cathedrals  of  Europe — the  whole  company 
now  gathered.  The  beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  reail, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  adoration,  gratitude,  and  tears. 

Lord  Delaware  assembled  his  Council,  and  read  his  'commission  and  in- 
structions ;  and  when  the  fires  of  that  evening  sun  faded  out  in  the  tops  of 
the  mighty  forest-trees  that  sheltered  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  order, 
peace  and  joy  reigned  in  the  rescued  settlement  of  Jamestown. 
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The  colony  now  consisted  of  two  hundred  men.  Vice  and  idleness  were 
banished;  industry  and  providence  were  restored;  and  with  a  cheerfuhness 
unknown  before,  everybody  began  to  work.  The  natives  were  not  slow  to 
witness  the  change,  and  they  were  awed  into  the  appearance  of  friendship  by 
the  sight  of  these  new  signs  of  power.  The  transformation  from  its  former 
condition  was  complete,  and  kinder  skies  seemed  to  be  bending  over  the 
majestic  shores  of  the  glorious  river  which  was  afterwards  to  reflect  from  its 
crystal  bosom  all  the  emblems  of  Christian  civilization. 

Under  Lord  De'iware's  firm  and  unexpectedly  wise  rule,  the  conditior 
of  the  colony  was  every  dav  '.aiproving.  Comfortable  dweUings  were  con 
structed  ;  heavy  timbers  wt.  scored  and  hewn,  rude  boards  and  plank  were 
sawed  by  hand,  and  Indian-made  gaily  colored  mattings  of  bark  and  wild 
grasses,  covered  the  floors.  Nothing  was  needed  but  the  presence  of  woman 
to  add  the  last  element  of  strength  and  symmetry  to  complete  the  structure 
of  civilized  life.  But  the  health  of  Lord  Delaware  gave  way.  Exhausted  by 
constant  cares,  and  change  of  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
The  consequences  were  disastrous.  Percy,  his  deputy,  although  well  enough 
disposed,  could  not  fill  his  place,  and  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  discouragement 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  colonists.  Since  the  glamour  of  gold  had  passed 
away,  no  more  tales  of  fairy-land  were  to  be  told,  and  no  profitable  returns  had 
"been  made  to  the  stockholders.  The  Supreme  Council  began  t®  lose  their  in- 
terest, and  look  upon  their  investment  as  lost.  The  whole  scheme  was  brought 
into  disfavor.  The  disgust  of  the  public  found  expression  through  satirical 
pamphlets,  and  representations  in  the  theatres— those  two  instruments  for 
wielding  pubUc  opinion  in  those  days,  for  which  we  have  substituted  the 
creations  of  the  Briarean  Press.  The  friends  of  Virginia  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  one  of  the  Jamestown  colonists  indignantly  said,—'  This  plantation  has 
undergone  the  reproofs  of  the  base  world.  Our  own  brethren  laugh  us  to 
scorne  ;  and  Papists  and  players,  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  mocke  such 
as  help  to  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.' 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  May  lo,  1611.— The  cause,  however,  was  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  multitudes  of  the  unemployed, — and  what  was  even  then 
deemed,  surplus  population  of  England, — were  every  day  looking  with  more 
interest  towards  American  shores.  Before  the  return  of  Lord  Delaware,  the 
Supreme  Council  had  dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  liberal  supplies.  He 
immediately  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  colony,  as  Delaware's  successor, 
and  showed  his  code,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  himself.  Having  been  an 
old  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces,  it  was  but  a  transcript  of  their 
rules  of  war,  and  this  code  he  proceeded  vigorously  to  enforce.  Every  spark 
of  personal  or  civil  freedom  was  quenched.  It  was  a  narrow  field  for  such 
pitiful  despotism,  and  even  he  saw  how  bootless  would  be  his  reign.  In 
writing  to  the  Council,  he  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  feebleness  of  the  colony, 
nor  could  he  help  applauding  their  spirit  of  patient  endurance.  He  said, — 
'  If  anything  otherwise  than  well  betides  me,   let  me  commend  unto  your 
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carefulness  the  pursuit  and  dignity  of  this  business,  than  which  your  purse?  aiid 
endeavors  will  never  open*  in  a  more  meritorious  enterprise.  Take  four  of  the 
best  kingdoms  in  Christendom,  and  put  them  all  together,  they  may  no 
way  compare  with  this  country,  either  for  the  commodities  or  goodness 
of  soil.' 

Of  these  facts  the  colony,  and  Englishmen  generally,  were  well  persuaded, 
and  the  influence  of  Lord  Delaware,  and  the  judgment  and  virtue  of  Gates, 
determined  the  Council  to  prosecute  the  business  they  had  undertaken,  with 
greater  earnestness  and  decision.  They  wisely  committed  the  new  expedition 
to  his  hands.  Six  well-equipped  and  liberally  provisioned  ships  were  fitted 
out,  and  three  hundred  emigrants,  of  a  better  class,  were  taken  by  Gates  to 
Virginia.  Another  matter  of  importance  was  not  overlooked  :  one  hundred 
good-blooded  cows,  bulls,  and  oxen  were  put  on  board,  and  well  cared  for  on 
the  voyage.  Their  offspring  are  still  grazing  on  the  green  banks  of  the  James 
River. 

We  cannot  forego  one  glance  more  at  the  great  Raleigh,  who,  stripped  of 
almost  every  other  consolation  from  the  outside  world,  learned  in  the  Bloody 
Tower  that  Cecil,  his  lifelong  and  malignant  enemy,  was  lending  his  best  in- 
fluence as  minister  of  the  crown  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  in  whose 
fortunes  the  illustrious  prisoner  cherislied  a  heart-interest  to  the  last.  Heaven 
has  graciously  decreed  tliat  its  best  helpers  in  the  work  of  human  advance- 
ment, should  sometimes  live  long  enough  to  see  those  enterprises  on  which 
they  bestowed  the  best  energies  of  their  active  years,  finally  carried  to  their 
consummation  with  the  aid  and  applause  of  those  who  either  withheld  all  as- 
sistance when  most  needed,  or  on  which  they  heaped  obloquy  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  this  was  not  one  of  the  rarest,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  signal 
instances,  in  illustration  of  this  blessed  truth. 

Adminis'tration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates. — The  sudden  appearance  of  a  fleet 
towards  the  last  of  August,  in  response  to  Dale's  appeal  of  the  preceding 
spring,  filled  the  colonists  Avith  apprehensions  at  first,  lest  some  powerful 
enemy  might  be  approaching.  But  this  was  soon  followed  by  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Again  the  little  temple  was  crowded  with  glad  and  thankful 
worshippers,  and  the  government  of  Gates  was  inaugurated  with  the  solemni- 
ties of  Christian  worship.  Nor  was  one  single  day  enough  to  be  dedicated  to 
this  high  purpose  :  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  said  in  the  church 
every  day.  The  author  of  Lawes  Divine  relates  that  at  matin  and  vesper  the 
colonists  tenderly  repeated  the  prayer—'  Lord  bless  England,  our  sweet  na- 
tive  country.' 

Gates'  wise  Administration. — Prosperity  now  attended  the  colony.  It  grew 
in  numbers  ;  agriculture  became  a  settled  pursuit  ;  the  neighboring  Indian 
tribes  all  displayed  a  more  friendly  spirit,  and  some  of  them  were  ready  to 
give  their  allegiance  to  the  British  King.  Gates  was  sagacious  and  liberal, 
and  comprehended  the  conditions  of  colonial  success.     No  unnecessaiy  hard- 
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ships  or  restraints  were  imposed,  although  severity  enough  was  practised  to 
preserve  order.  To  all  deserving  parties,  titles  to  small  parcels  of  land  wtre 
granted  for  planting  orchards  and  gardens,  and  thus  becoming  interested  in 
the  soil,  the  colonists  began  to  feel  that  their  homes  were  actually  established 
three  thousand  miles  away  from  England.  Gradually  the  Domestic  Council 
was  allowed  larger  discretion  and  authority  in  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs,  and  the  disposition  to  dictate,  relaxed  in  England. 

March  12,  16 12. — In  the  spring  of  this  year,  another  patent  was  granted 
for  Virginia.  New  parties  became  interested  by  the  concession  of  greatei 
rights  and  privileges.  The  corporation  gained  larger  control,  and  somewliat 
of  an  independent  spirit  was  infused  into  its  management.  The  Company  was 
allowed  to  hold  weekly  meetings,  elect  their  own  officers,  and  manage  their 
own  affairs.  No  political  rights  whatever  were  conferred  upon  the  colonists ; 
but  the  Government  grants  gave  wider  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  Company, 
and  more  deeply  interested  the  stockholders.  Among  other  ]:)rivileges,  they 
were  allowed  to  establish  lotteries,  for  a  while — unpopular  as  they  were  in 
England — and  from  this  source  the)^  realized  large  sums,  until  they  were  sup- 
pressed as  a  public  evil,  after  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

The  Natives  still  badly  Treated. — But  it  is  lamentable  to  relate  that  just  in 
proportion  as  the  colony  at  Jamestown  grew  in  numbers  and  staljility,  the  less 
consideration  was  shown  to  the  native  inhabitants.  Frequent  forays  were 
made  on  the  Indian  villages,  in  one  of  which  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  was  stolen.  The  motive  for  this  abominable  act  at  the  time,  seems 
to  have  been  the  extortion  of  a  considerable  ransom  from  the  Indian  chief. 
But  the  wrong  had  only  inflamed  his  animosity,  and  in  the  [iride  of  his  man- 
hood, he  prepared  to  resent  the  insult  with  hostilities.  But,  as  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  it  was  not  to  be  so  luckless  an  affair  for  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Among  the  colonists  were  many  men  of  sincere  religious  convictions, 
John  Rolfe  being  especially  distinguished  for  his  pious  enthusiasm.  To  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  savages,  was  his  dream  by  night  and 
day.  In  the  artless  description  of  his  own  feelings,  he  says, — '  The  Holy 
Spirit  demanded  of  me  why  I  was  created  ;'  and  in  the  perplexity  of  seeking 
the  right  road  to  travel,  he  was  told  that  he  must  follow  the  indications  of  di- 
vine light,  without  regard  to  '  the  censure  of  the  low-minded.'  He  frankly 
confesses  that  his  heart  was  leading  him  one  way,  while  his  conscience  seemed 
to  be  pointing  in  another.  But  it  ended  in  that  happy  compromise  which 
usually  follows  such  struggles  :  Love  got  the  best.  In  some  way  he  sur- 
rounded those  awkward  barriers  with  which  Moses  fenced  in  his  refractory 
subjects,  but  within  whose  enclosure  Christian  sheep  have  so  meeklv  staid  for 
centuries.  Why  should  the  maledictions  which  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  Levi  suffered  for  bringing  heathen  women  into  the  family  circle,  be 
visited  upon  him  ?  He  might  at  least  hope  that  heaven  would  hear  liis 
prayer  for  the  chieftain's  daughter ;  and  so  with  right   good-will   he  went  to 
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work  *  for  the  conversion  of  the  unregenerated  maiden.'  Pocahontas  seems 
to  have  returned  his  passion.  She  adopted  the  beautiful  rehgion  of  her  lover 
with  admirable  docility;  and  the  first  Christian  marriage  we  have  any  account 
of  celebrated  by  the  English  race  in  Virginia,  'came  off'  in  the  little  n»stic 
church  at  Jamestown.  It  had  already  been  consecrated  by  more  solemn, 
though  less  beautiful  scenes.  The  temple  '  rested  on  rough  pine  col- 
umns, fresh  from  the  forest,  and  was  in  a  style  of  rugged  architecture  as  wild, 
if  not  as  frail,  as  an  Jndian's  wigwam, — she  stood  before  the  font,  'that  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  had  been  hewn  hollow,  like  a  canoe  ; '  openly  renounced 
her  country's  idolatry,  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  baptized. 
The  gaining  of  this  one  soul,  the  first  fruits  of  Virginian  conversion,  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  nuptials  with  Rolfe,  in  April,  1614,  to  the  joy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  and  with  the  approbation  of  her  father  and  friends.  Opachisco,  her 
uncle,  gave  the  bride  away,  and  she  stammered  before  the  altar  her  marriage 
vows,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  service.' 

Pocahontas  Visits  England:  Summer  of  1616. — The  bride,  under  the — ■ 
Avhat  sounds  to  us  so  truly  barbarous,  although  truly  Christian  name — Mrs. 
Rolfe,  went  to  school,  like  a  good  girl,  to  her  new  master,  and  soon  acquired 
a  marvellous  facility  in  the  English  tongue. 

Two  years  had  gone  by  since  the  nuptials,  and  she  was  '  dying  of  curiosity' 
to  see  England.  With  a  laudable  spirit  of  acquiescence,  the  husband  yielded, 
and  tlie  happy  pair  sailed  for  that  distant  country.  Among  the  best  classes 
and  at  the  court,  she  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  She  became  a  mother, 
which  made  her  an  object  of  deeper  interest  and  affection.  She  had  been 
overwhelmed  and  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of  her  adopted  country. 
She  at  last  desired  to  return  to  her  native  land.  But  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  wild  freedom  of  her  former  life,  and  exposure  to  an  ungenial 
climate,  were  too  much  for  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief,  who  had  drawn 
her  first  breath,  and  passed  her  sunny  youth  in  the  paradise  air  of  Virginia. 
When  everything  was  ready  for  her  return,  she  committed  her  little  child  to 
the  care  of  a  tender  husband,  and  made  her  grave  in  England.  But  her  name 
has  been  fondly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  who  have  read  her 
gentle  story,  and  the  pride  of  some  of  the  noblest  names  that  have  adorned 
the  scrolls  of  Virginia,  has  claimed  relationship  with  her  blood. 

This  was  a  crowning  event  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  The  bereaved 
old  chieftain  had  not  only,  with  all  his  tribe,  sworn  lasting  friendship  to  the 
colonists,  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  but  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Chickahomi- 
nies  offered  their  alliance,  and  desired  to  become  subjects  of  the  great  mon- 
arch over  the  big  water.  Some  blending  of  the  two  races  followed  this  first 
Indian  marriage,  over  which  no  regret  seems  ever  to  have  been  uttered :  but 
this  mingling  did  not  extend  very  far,  and  another  illustration,  of  which  the 
history  of  the  English-speaking  race  furnishes  us  so  many,  was  offered  to 
show,  that  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the  aborigines  of  other  landii 
has  thus  far  never  succeeded,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  blending  of  the  races. 
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1613. — B'lt  we  revert  to  the  year  which  witnessed  tlie  successful  terniina 
tion  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  missionary  enterprise,  to  notice  an  event  which  on« 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  kindled  a  war  that  blazed  round  all  the  earth. 

Samuel  Ar gall,  1613. — This  violent  and  arbitrary  man  made  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  the  London  Company,  and  their  colonists  in  America.  He  was 
a  sailor,  and  had  command  of  an  armed  vessel  which  was  maintained  osten- 
sibly for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 
The  French  had  commenced  a  settlement  on  Mt.  Desert  Isle,  near  the 
Penobscot  Ri\  er,  and  built  the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Sauveur.  The  Governor 
of  tL;  V^irginia  colony,  claiming  the  sole  right  to  the  coast  as  far  north  as  45 
degrees,  Argall  determined  to  break  up  the  French  settlement.  His  cannon 
opened  the  way  for  the  landing,  and  his  musketry  soon  gave  him  possession 
of  the  place.  The  cross  around  which  they  had  clustered  their  dwellings, 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  Many  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping  in  one  which  carried  them 
back  to  St.  Malo,  while  the  rest  were  taken  captive  and  sent  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. But  the  infamous  work  of  Argall  was  not  yet  complete.  He  returned 
again,  and  burned  the  deserted  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  and  throwing  down 
the  arms  of  France,  and  destroying  the  fortifications  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Croix, 
he  set  up  the  arms  of  England  over  the  ruins  of  the  French  in  Acadia.  It 
was  these  acts  of  piratical  barbarity  that  began  the  collision  between  the 
French  and  the  English  in  North  America,  which  ended  only  in  the  fall  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  ^  century  and  a  half  later,  which  swept  out  the  last  vestige 
of  French  power  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Return  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  to  England,  March,  16 14. — This  estimable 
and  discreet  man,  who  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  colony  so  well,  thought 
he  could  render  a  higher  service  at  home,  by  reviving  the  drooping  resolution 
of  the  London  Council ;  and  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Dale,  he 
embarked/for  England.  In  the  following  May,  on  his  representations,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  aid  to  the  Virginia 
colony  ;  and  it  was  nobly  advocated  by  Lord  Delaware,  who,  with  the  simple 
appeal,  '  All  it  requires  is  a  few  honest  laborers,  burdened  with  children,' 
procured  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject.  But  King  James  had  already 
begun  to  involve  his  ill-fated  race  in  the  collision  with  the  British  Commons, 
which,  after  long  and  repeated  struggles,  was  to  end  in  bringing  the  head  of 
his  son  to  the  block  at  Whitehall,  and  to  be  followed  later  by  the  ignorriinious 
expulsion  of  his  grandson  from  the  throne  of  England.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  dissolved,  and  the  Virginia  colony  left  to  shift  for  itself.  Here 
Bancroft  well  remarks,  that  '  It  was  not  to  lotteries,  or  privileged  companies, 
to  Parliaments  or  Kings,  that  the  new  State  was  to  o\s&  its  prosperity.  Pri- 
vate industry,  directed  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  was  to  enrich  Virginia.' 

We  must  new  rapidly  glance  at  the  social  condition  of  the  colonists  of 
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Virginia,  up  to  the  yaar  1619,  when  Sir  George  Yeardley  arrived  to  assume 
its  government 

Up  to  this  time,  twelve  years  had  passed  from  the  first  settlement,  and 
its  history  had  been  marked  by  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  disaster, 
confusion,  and  blood.  The  London  Company  had  treated  colonization  as  a 
speculation,  and  its  best  members  were  powerless  to  accomplish  much  good. 
Ignorance,  avarice,  arbitrary  rule,  and  heartless  oppression,  had  characterized 
the  government  of  the  colony.  Most  of  its  agents  were  unprincipled  ;  and 
the  few  good  men  entrusted  with  power,  found  their  best  designs  defeated. 
Moreover,  the  colonists  themselves  being  chosen  from  those  classes  that 
never  furnish  the  material  for  building  up  permanent  institutions,  it  was  mer- 
cifully ordered  that  better  elements  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  structure 
of  society  that  was  afterwards  to  rise  on  the  Virginia  soil.  The  colonists  had 
emigrated  under  all  sorts  of  inducements,  except  such  as  were  likely  to  com- 
mand desirable  characters.  Not  many  of 'them  would  have  succeeded  any- 
where ;  least  of  all,  under  such  wretched  management.  Only  a  few  became 
interested  in  the  soil,  as  proprietors ;  most  of  them  had  been  sent  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  and  remained  their  servants,  instead  of  rising 
into  honorable  citizenship.  Dale  and  Gates  had  offered  tracts  of  land  under 
more  or  less  favorable  conditions.  But  there  was  no  established  policy,  such 
as  was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  other  colonies,  where  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  homestead  binds  men  to  the  glebe  stronger  than  villanage. 
The  hostilities  of  the  native  tribes,  which  had  been  so  wantonly  provoked, 
rendered  life  at  all  times  insecure,  and  repeatedly  brought  the  settlement  to 
the  verge  of  extinction.  Even  as  late  as  161 7,  there  were  but  fifty-four 
colonist*  left  at  Jamestown,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  told.  The  rule 
of  Argall  was  most  fatal  of  all.  He  was  young,  hot-headed,  and  tyrannical, 
He  governed  by  martial  law  on  land,  and  had  procured  himself  to  be  made 
Admiral  of  the  surrounding  seas,  which  clothed  him  with  the  attributes  of  a 
tyrant  and  a  freebooter. 

Lord Dclaivare EmharJzs  again  fo7-  America,  1617. — With  the  exception  of 
Raleigh,  no  man  in  her  early  history  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  Virginia  than 
Lord  Delaware.  Learning  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  colony  under  the 
blighting  rule  of  Argall,  he  induced  the  company  to  fit  out  another  expedition, 
and  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  he  sailed  once  more  to  take  command 
at  Jamestown,  and  save  the  remains  of  the  colony.  But  this  estimable  noble- 
man had  overtaxed  his  strength  in  making  his  preparations;  and  although 
some  English  authorities  assert  that  he  died  in  England,  yet  all  the  writers  on 
Virginia  agree  that  he  died  on  the  vovage.  Thus  a  further  lease  was  granted 
to  the  tyranny  of  Argall.      But  it  was  to  be  brief 

One  of  the  colonists  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  Argall,  and 
an  appeal  for  clemency  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  the  mother  country. 
Foreseeing  his  fate,  this  infamous  character  escaped  from  the  colony,  with 
such  spoils  as  he  and  his  freebooters  had  extorted.     The  colony  was  saved 
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by  the  earnest  persuasion  of  the  enhghtened  and  estimable  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
through  whose  influence  Yeardley  was  appointed  Captain-GeneraL 

Condition  of  the  Colony  on  Yeardley  s  Arrival. — Tlie  best  autliorities  agree 
that  of  the  large  number  of  emigrants  who  had  been  sent  out  during  twelve 
years,  not  one  in  twenty  was  now  alive.  In  Jamestown  the  only  buildings  lef/ 
standing  were  those  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  ;  one  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence, and  the  other  our  favorite  little  church,  which  was  '  fifty  foote  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth.'  In  the  small  settlement  of  Henrico,  where  the  city 
of  Richmond  now  stands,  there  were  only  '  three  old  houses,  and  a  poor  ruin- 
ated church,  with  some  poore  buildings  in  the  islande.'  The  Church  of 
England  was  by  law  the  established  religion,  and  two  of  its  ministers  were  do- 
ing the  best  they  could.  The  old  friendliness  of  the  Indians  was  soon  extin- 
guished on  the  death  of  Pocahontas  and  her  father,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  State  in  Virginia  were  dark  indeed. 

On  the  arrival  of  Yeardley,  however,  a  more  enlightened  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration began.  It  had  been  made  plain  to  the  London  Council  that  a 
different  policy  must  be  adopted,  and  the  views  of  some  of  their  best  men 
were  listened  to.  The  great  Lord  Bacon,  among  others,  had  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Virginia  colonization,  and  as  early  as  the  embarkation  of  Newport  on 
his  first  voyage,  he  had  likened  the  expedition  to  the  fabled  Amadis  de  Gaul. 
Seeing  wiser  counsels  prevail,  he  uttered  the  memorable  prophecy  at  the 
time  of  Yeardley's  departure  : — 'Certainly  it  is  with  the  kingdoms  of  eardi  as 
it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  sometimes  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  proves  a 
great  tree  :  who  can  tell  ?  ' 

It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find  that  the  most  glorious  men  of  England,  at  this 
turning  period  of  her  own  political  destinies,  as  well  as  of  the  shaping  of  ours, 
saw  the  future  rise  of  the  English  race  in  the  western  wilderness,  with  such 
clearness  of  vision.  It  makes  us  feel  more  tenderly  towards  Raleigh  ;  it  in- 
spires us  with  greater  veneration  for  the  stupendous  genius  of  Bacon  :  our 
blood  kindles  quicker  at  the  name  of  the  heroic  Smith :  we  think  more  geni- 
ally of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  steady 
friend  of  Virginia :  and  above  all  does  it  bring  the  divine  Shakespeare  himself 
nearer  to  our,  hearts.  One  and  all,  they  are  household  names  in  every  home 
of  culture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

TJie  Political  Life  of  Virginia  Begins.  Inauguration  of  Yeardley,  July  30, 
1619. — The  new  Captain-General  made  a  proclamation  to  the  plantations,  an- 
nouncing his  commissions  and  instructions  from  the  Company.  His  mission 
was  '  the  better  establishinge  of  a  commonwealth  ;  those  cruell  lawes  by  which 
the  ancient  planters  had  soe  longe  been  governed,  were  now  abrogated,  arid 
•they  were  to  be  governed  by  those  free  lawes  which  his  majesties  subjectes  lived 
under  in  Englande.  That  the  planters  might  have  a  hande  in  the  governing 
of  themselves,  yt  was  graunted  that  agenerall  assemblie  shoulde  be  helde  yearly 
once,  whereat  were  to  be  present  the  governor  and  counsell,  with  two  burgesses 
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from  each  plantation,  freely  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitantes  thereof,  thiis  as- 
semblie  to  have  power  to  make  and  ordaine  whatsoever  lawes  and  ordeia 
should  by  them  be  thought  good  and  profitable  for  their  subsistence.' 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  Governor  '  sente  his  summons  all 
over  the  country,  as  well  to  invite  those  of  the  counsell  of  estate  that  were  ab- 
sente,  as  also  for  the  election  of  burgesses.'  On  the  30th  day  of  July  the 
delegates  from  the  eleven  plantations  assembled  at  James  City. 

First  Legislative  Assemblage  in  Amej'ica. — Few  as  were  their  numbers, 
their  proceedings  were  dignified  by  all  the  solemnities  of  a  full  Parliament. 
They  elected  a  speaker,  Mr.  John  Pory,  who  was  a  counsellor,  and  Secretary 
of  the  colony  ;  and  when  he  took  his  seat,  their  deliberations  were  opened  by 
a  solemn  appeal  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God — an  example  followed  in  American  legislative  assemblies  ever 
since.  The  next  act  was  a  motion  to  accept  the  great  charter.  '  It  had  the 
general  assent  and  the  applause  of  the  whole  assembly,  with  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God.'  Basing  all  their  actions  upon  the  concessions  made  to  the 
colony  by  the  London  Company,  which  they  treated  as  the  fountain  of  all 
their  rights  and  authorities,  they  found  in  it  their  political  charter ;  and 
while  they  acknowledged  their  loyalty  to  it,  they  emphatically  announced  that 
they  retained  the  liberty  of  seeking  redress  '  in  case  they  should  find  aught 
not  perfectly  squaring  with  the  state  of  the  colony.' 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  first  legislative  assembly  held  in  the  New  World 
are  worthy  of  the  closest  study. .  They  have  from  that  time  constituted  a 
model  for  legislative  proceedings,  and  have  ever  been  quoted  as  a  parliamentary 
manual,  by  the  statesmen  of  Virginia.  All  the  doings  of  this  young  Par- 
liament were  marked  with  order  and  dignity  ;  '  and  the  laws  they  enacted  were 
carried  at  once  into  execution.  A  new  spirit  of  good  feeling  and  encourage- 
ment pervaded  the  settlements,  and  the  colony  began  to  put  on  the  aspects  of 
well-ordered  society.  '  From  this  time,'  they  tell  us,  '  we  fell  to  building  houses 
and  planting  corn,  for  we  regarded  Virginia  as  our  country.' 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  as  Treasurer  of  the  London  Company,  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  made  a  full  expose  of  its  affairs.  They  had,  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  their  existence,  expended  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  of  the  thousands 
of  emigrants  sent  out  hardly  six  hundred  souls  remained.  But  he  submitted  a 
plan  for  future  action  so  clear  and  convincing  that  it  was  warmly  adopted, 
and  all   the  new  elected  council  was  composed  of  liberal  and  patriotic  men, 

'  The  Church  of  England  was  confirmed  as  the  Indians,  'the  most  towardly  boys  in  wit  and  graces  of 
Church  of  Virginia  ;  it  was  intended  that  tlie  first  four  nature  should  be  brought  up  in  the  first  elements  of 
ministers  should  each  receive  two  hundred  pounds  a  literature,  and  sent  from  the  college  to  the  work  of  con- 
year  ;  all  persons  whatsoever,  upon  the  Sabbath  days,  version'  of  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion.  Pen- 
were  to  frequent  divine  service  and  sermons  both  fore-  alties  were  appointed  for  idleness,  gaming  with  dice  or 
noon  and  afternoon;  and  all  such  as  bore  arms,  to  cards,  and  drunkenness.  Excess  in  apparel  was  taxed ' 
bring  their  pieces  or  swords.  Grants  of  land  were  in  church  for  all  public  contributions.  Thebusiness  of 
asked  not  for  planters  only,  but  for  their  wives,  'be-  planting  corn,  mulberry  trees,  hemp,  and  vines  was  en- 
cause,  in  a  new  pianlation,  it  is  not  known  whether  man  couraged.  'I'he  price  of  tobacco  was  fixed  at  threa 
or  woman  be  the  most  necessary.'  Measures  were  shillhigs  a  pound  for  the  be^t,  and  half  as  much  '  for  the 
adopted  '  towards  the  erecting  of  a  university  and  col-  second  sort.' — Bancroft,  vol.  i.  pp.  155-6. 
lege.'     It  was  also  enacted,  that  of  the  children  of  the 
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The  Tieasiirer  was  authorized  to   carry  his  measures  into  vigorous  operation 
with  the  assurance  of  support 

From  this  time  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  the  Virginia  colony 
seemed  to  be  placed  upon  a  stable  foundation.  Within  twelve  months  San- 
dys sent  over  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one  emigrants,  all  of  whom  understood 
that  they  were  going  to  find  themselves  homes. 

A  new  element  was  also  invoked.  There  had  hitherto  been  no  induce- 
ments for  the  better  class  of  women  to  join  the  colony,  and  well-regulated 
families  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  But  Sandys'  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity and  candor,  with  his  earnest  persuasions,  induced  one  hundred  '  agree- 
able, young  and  virtuous '  women  to  emigrate,  since  their  outfit  and  voyage 
would  be  paid  by  the  Company,  and  they  were  assured  of  a  kind  and  respectful 
welcome.  Of  course  they  ultimately  contemplated  marriage  with  the  settlers, 
and  on  their  arrival  they  were  not  disappointed.  They  readily  found  good 
husbands,  who  guaranteed  their  comfortable  support,  and  to  refund  to  the 
company  the  expenses  it  had  incurred.  The  Hquidation  of  these  debts  was 
to  be  made  in  tobacco,  the  only  currency  of  the  colony,  this  being  equiva- 
lent then,  as  it  is  now,  to  gold,  in  the  English  market.  The  price  of  a  wife 
was  settled  at  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  'beguiling  weed.'  The  thing 
worked  so  well,  that  the  next  year  a  company  of  sixty  others  was  sent,  who, 
we  are  assured,  were  '  maids  of  virtuous  education,  young,  handsome,  and 
well  recommended.'  With  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this  class  of 
emigrants,  the  price  of  a  wife  rose  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  whole  transaction  was  wise  and  fortunate.  The 
manners  and  morals  of  the  colony  improved.  Married  men  had  preference 
in  all  things.  Industry,  thrift,  cleanliness,  and  all  the  amenities  which  society 
owes  to  woman,  marked  the  new  period.  Before  three  years  had  gone  by, 
the  number  of  colonists  rose  to  four  thousand. 

May  17,  1620. — This  year  of  the  efficient  administration  of  Sandys  deter- 
mined the  stability  of  the  Virginia  colony.  Dark  days  were  indeed  before 
them,  and  many  were  to  fall  by  a  cruel  massacre,  while  others  were  to  suffer 
terrible  misfortunes.  But  the  colony  was  no  longer  to  be  imperilled,  and  it 
was  striking  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  In  choosing  Sandys'  successor,  a 
new  and  deeper  interest  in  colonization  was  displayed.  The  struggle  in  the 
election  was  earnest  and  bitter  ;  but  the  patriot  party  prevailed,  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  was  called  to  its  administration.  The  King  had  attempted 
to  interfere  in  the  election  ;  but  the  Company  threw  themselves  upon  the 
guaranties  of  their  charter,  and  had  everything  their  own  way,  undisturbed. 
The  administration  of  Yeardley  was  wise  and  lenient,  and  he  was  allowed  the 
largest  scope  in  administering  the  laws,  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists. Trial  by  jury  was  forever  established.  The  acts  of  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly were  confirmed,  and  thus  a  distinct  recognition  of  their  independence 
m  legislation  was  made. 
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July  24,  1621. — During  this  year,  a  written  Constitution  was  established 
for.  Virginia,  containing  all  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 
It  served  as  a  model  for  nearly  all  the  constitutions  that  were  subsequentl)' 
adopted  by  the  colonies  that  were  planted  in  the  South.  It  declared  that  its 
purpose  was  '  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  people,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  injustice,  grievances  and  oppression.'  The  Governor  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Company  in  London,  and  with  him  a  permanent  Council. 
The  General  Assembly  was  to  hold  yearly  sessions,  and  be  composed  of  the 
councillors,  and  two  burgesses  chosen  from  each  of  the  plantations  by  univer- 
sal suffrage.  All  the  laws  were  to  be  enacted  by  the  Assembly.  The  usual 
right  of  veto  was  reserved  to  the  Governor,  and  all  ordinances  were  required 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Company  in  England.  The  grand  clause  was  also  inserted, 
that  no  orders  of  the  Compan}^  in  London  should  be  binding  on  the  colon) 
until  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly.  Courts  of  justice  were 
required  to  conform  their  procedure  to  the  judicial  standards  of  England. 

Civil  Liberty  Established  in  Virginia. — We  thus  find  the  first  free  State 
finmded  in  the  western  world.  The  system  of  representative  government, 
with  trial  by  jury,  constituting  the  two  chief  pillars  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  civil  liberty  was  to  rise  in  America,  had,  now  been  settled.  In  spirit, 
and  in  fact,  the  General  Assembly  was  a  Parliament,  acknowledging  allegiance 
to  the  British  sovereign  as  King  of  Virginia.  With  all  these  reforms  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare's  friend,  will  forever  be  associated. 
He  was  one  of  the  broadest-minded  and  most  liberal-spirited  men  of  his  time. 
He  fought  steadily  against  every  illiberal  restriction,  and  proposed  and  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  the  largest  franchises  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Virginia  may  not  only  be  excused,  but  applauded,  for  tak- 
ing pride  in  the  events  we  have  here  recorded.  It  was  on  their  soil  that  the 
foundations  of  free  institutions  in  America  were  first  laid.  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River  that  the  first  permanent  colony  of  Anglo-Saxons  was 
planted.  There,  was  opened  the  first  nursery  of  American  statesmanship  ; 
there  was  promulgated  the  first  written  constitution  which  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  self-government ;  and  to  her  glory  be  it  said  that  she  was  ever  after- 
wards to  preserve  the  priceless  rights  she  inherited. 

Introduction  of  Negro  Slavery. — But  by  the  decree  of  a  Power — against 
which  all  human  efforts  and  designs  are  unavailing — while  the  Tree  of  Liberty 
was   taking  root  on  that   soil,  the  fatal  Upas  was   being  planted  side  by  side 
Here  we  may  appropriately  quote  the  words  of  Charles  Sumner,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  December  21,  1863  : 

'  Amid  all  the  sorrows  of  a  conflict  without  precedent,  let  us  hold  fast  tu 
the  consolation  that  it  is- in  simple  obedience  to  the  spirit  in  which  New  Eng- 
land was  founded,  that  we  are  now  resisting  the  bloody  efforts  to  raise  a 
wicked  power  on  the  corner-stone  of  Human  Slavery,  and  that  as  New  Eng- 
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landers  we  could  not  do  otherwise.  If  such  a  wicked  power  can  be  raised  on 
this  continent,  the  May/lower  traversed  its  wintry  sea  in  vain. 

'  We  remember  too  that  another  ship  crossed  at  the  same  time,  buffeting 
the  same  sea.  It  was  a  Dutch  ship  with  twenty  slaves,  who  were  landed  at 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  and  became  the  fatal  seed  of  that  Slavery  which  has 
threatened  to  overshadow  the  land.  Thus  the  same  ocean,  in  the  same  year, 
bore  to  the  Western  Continent  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  consecrated  to  Human 
Liberty,  and  also  a  cargo  of  slaves.  In  the  holds  of  those  two  thips  were  the 
germs  of  the  present  direful  war  ;  and  the  simple  question  now  is  between  the 
Mayfloiijer  and  the  slave  ship.  Who  that  has  not  forgotten  God  can  doubt 
the  result  ?     The  Mayflozucr  must  prevail.' ' 

To  that  Pilgrim  ship  we  shall  shortly  turn. 

Captain  John  Smith  on  the  Coast  of  New  England. — March,  1614. — We 
left  the  Father  of  Viiginia  returning  prostrate  from  the  accident  which  had 
disabled  him  in  Virginia.  Despairing  in  his  eftbrts  to  inspire  the  London 
Council  with  a  wiser  j^olicy  in  the  management  of  the  Virginia  colony,  but 
with  an  interest  in  American  colonization  still  unabated,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion, after  the  recovery  of  his  health,  to  maturing  a  scheme  that  might  better 
reward  enterprise  further  north  on  the  continent.  The  Plymouth  Company 
had  made  little  use  of  their  charter,  which  had  been  granted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  one  for  Virginia  ;  but  their  rights  had  not  expired.  Still  adhering,  with 
the  firmness  of  settled  conviction,  to  the  belief,  that  colonization  in  the  west 
was  the  true  interest  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  people,  he 
endeavored  to  impress  his  convictions  upon  the  members  of  that  body. 
Meantime,  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  arguments  to  take  effect,  he  induced 
four  merchants  of  London  to  unite  with  him  in  a  private  trading  adventure, 
to  sail  for  what  had  then  begun  to  be  called  Northern  Virginia.  In  the 
event  of  '  not  finding  gold,'  they  were  to  carry  on  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
and  secure  a  cargo  of  dried  fish,  which  was  to  be  disposed  of  at  Malaga. 

He  sailed  with  two  vessels.  Reaching  the  Penobscot,  he  examined  and 
mapped  the  coast  from  that  river  to  Cape  Cod,  and  gave  to  the  territory  the 
name  of  New  England — a  name  which,  being  confirme'd  by  Prince  Charles, 
was  to  remain.  His  venture  was  successful ;  and  in  the  seventh  month  from 
his  departure  from  England,  he  had  returned  safely  with  his  principal  ship. 
The  other  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Thomas  Hunt,  whose  avarice  was  sati- 
ated only  by  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  which  had  been  better  left  to  the 
freebooters  of  Spam.  He  became  a  kidnapper,  and  stole  as  many  of  the 
natives  as  he  could  entice  on  board — '  poor  innocents,'  indeed,  as  they  were 
termed — and  sold  them  in  the  great  slave-market  of  the  world — Spain.  There 
is  a  blessed  consolation  in  the  fact  which  history  is  always  recording,  however 
much  bad  men  may  deride  it  as  a  dogma  of  religion,  that  '  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  God.'  Some  good  even  came  out  of  this.  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  lidnapped  party  escaped  from  slavery  in  Spain,  and  found  his  way  to 

1  Lester's  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Charles  Sumner,  pp.  467-8. 
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England,  where,  being  kindly  received,  and  taught  the  English  language,  he 
was  subsequently  taken  back  to  his  native  country,  and  became  a  useful  inter- 
preter between  the  English  and  the  native  tribes,  main ':aining  his  friendship 
for  the  colonists  to  the  last. 

SmWis  Second  Expedition  to  New  England,  1615. — The  success  of  his 
first  voyage  won  the  favor  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  other  members  of 
the  Plymoutl*  colony ;  and  although  they  would  furnish  him  with  but  a  small 
vessel,  and  sixteen  adventurers,  with  these  he  started.  But  hostile  tempests 
drove  him  back.  Undismayed,  he  put  out  again,  when  his  vessel  was  seized 
by  French  pirates  and  taken  into  the  harbor' of  Rochelle.  But  the  intrepid 
hero  escaped  at  night  in  an  open  boat,  and  reached  the  shores  of  England. 

He  now  published  a  '  map  and  a  description  of  his  New  England,'  and 
scoured  the  whole  of  the  west  of  the  island  with  the  zeal  of  a  crusading 
Peter.  He  gave  away  copies  to  a  large  number  of  influential  persons,  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  colonization.  He  inflamed  the  cupidity  of 
the  merchants  with  the  prospects  of  gain,  as  he  had  shown  his  own  voyages 
to  be  prosperous  ;  he  appealed  to  noblemen,  through  their  lust  for  dominion 
and  power  ;  to  the  romantic,  by  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  charms 
of  game,  with  the  wild  freedom  of  tlie  forest,  '  angling  and  crossing  the  sweet 
air  from  isle  to  isle,  over  the  silent  streams  of  a  calm  sea  : ' — and  in  the  dis- 
contented, and  ambitious,  he  kindled  hopes  for  a  nobler  condition  of  life. 
This  time  the  force  of  .his  genius  prevailed.  He  wished  to  give  resurrection 
to  the  old  Plymouth  charter,  and  success  to  a  Plymouth  colony ;  and  so  far 
was  he  successful  in  moving  the  minds  of  influential  classes,  that  rivalries  soon 
sprang  up,  and  the  strife  waxed  warm  in  intrigues  and  persuasions  to  gain 
new  concessions  from  the  government.  The  party  was  sure  to  prevail  which 
had  the  favor  of  die  Crown.  Prince  Charles  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  favorites  ;  and  his  father,  the  King,  was  induced  to  grant  to  forty 
men  the  most  extraordinary  charter  ever  heard  of.  They  were  called  '  The 
Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  for  planting,  ruling, 
ordering  and  governing  New  England  in  America.'  They  received  in  fee-sim 
pie  an  absolute  grant  of  all  the  lands  and  waters  from  the  40th  to  tlie  48th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  wherever 
that  might  be.  It  covered  all  of  New  England  and  New  York,  more  than  half 
of  New  Jersey,  and  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania.  Nothing  was  withheld  from 
the  clean  sweep  of  the  pen  :  the  fisheries  and  islands  along  the  coast  ;  the 
entire  monopoly  of  navigation  ;  trade  in  the  interior  with  the  Indians  :  and 
absolute  control  over  emigration  and  commerce.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
placed  under  their  rule  ;  and  however  little  reliance  might  be  placed  on  other 
sources  of  income,  it  was  certain  that  this  gigantic  corporation  could  grow 
rich  by  the  imposition  of  whatever  duties  they  pleased  to  lay  on  all  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  western  Atlantic. 

The  fever  of  colonization  now  rose  high  in  England.     The   King  had 
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issued  a  royal  proclamation  confirming  this  Parliamentary  grant.  Priixc 
Charles  was  its  chief  patron,  and  an  interested  party.  Powerful  nobles,  ;ich 
merchants,  and  daring  and  reckless  adventurers,  who  were  favorites  at  court, 
blended  harmoniously  in  the  new  enterprise.  Surely  there  was  somethmg  sub- 
stantial, on  which  to  build  the  most  extravagant  hopes,  when  all  these  elements 
of  power  and  success  were  brought  together. 

The  confidence  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  Smith  had  been  so  great  that 
they  had  appointed  him  Admiral  for  life  ;  and  now  they  entered  into  the  strife 
for  obtaining  greater  and  more  clearly  defined  privileges.  Put  it  proved  a 
vain  effort.  The  new  monopolists  succeeded,  and  hereafter  the  old  Company 
disappears. 

Here  too  we  part  with  Cgptain  John  Smith  : — a  name  that  will  in  all  com- 
ing ages  be  uttered  by  all  true  American  lips  with  something  of  the  feeling 
which  inspired  George  S.  Hillard,  in  the  close  of  his  charming  and  best  of  all 
the  biographies  of  tliis  intrepid  pioneer  of  American  colonization — '  The 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  of  this  country  owe  to  Captain  Smith  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — and  perhaps 
Richard  Hakluyt — no  one  did  so  much  towards  colonizing  and  settling  the 
coast  of  North  America.  The  State  of  Virginia  is  under  peculiar  obligations 
to  him  as  its  virtual  founder ;  since  without  his  remarkable  personal  quaHties 
and  indefatigable  exertions,  the  colony  at  Jamestown  could  never  have  taken 
root.  In  reading  the  history  of  his  administration,  we  are  made  to  feel  in 
regard  to  him,  as  we  do  in  regard  to  Washington,  when  we  ^contemplate  the 
events  of  the  American  Revolution  :  that  he  was  a  being  specially  appointed 
by  divine  Providence  to  accomplish  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  He  was 
exactly  fitted  for  the  place  which  he  filled,  and  not  one  of  his  many  remarka- 
ble gifts  could  have  been  spared  without  serious  detriment. 

'  His  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  England  are  hardly 
inferior.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  advantages  held  out  by  it  as  a 
place  of  settlement,  in  spite  of  its  bitter  skies  and  iron-bound  coast,  and  to 
correct  the  erroneous,  unfavorable  impressions  prevalent  concerning  it. 
Though  he  himself  had  no  direct  share  in  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  yet 
without  doubt  it  was  owing  to  the  interest  which  had  been  awakened  by  his 
writings  and  personal  exertions,  that  the  ranks  of  the  colonists  were  so  soon 
swelled  by  those  accessions  of  men  of  character  and  substance,  which  gave 
them  encouragement,  and  insured  them  prosperity  and  success.  It  was  the 
peculiar  good  fortune  of  Captain  Smith  to  stand  in  so  interesting  a  relation 
to  the  two  eldest  States  in  the  Union,  and  through  them  to  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  country.  The  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  him  is  national 
and  American,  and  so  should  his  glory  be.  Wherever  upon  this  continent 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  his  deeds  should  be  recounted,  and  his 
memory  hallowed.  His  services  should  not  only  be  not  forgotten,  but  should 
be  'freshly  remembered.'  His  name  should  not  only  be  honored  by  the 
silent  canvas,  and  the  cold  marble,  but  his  praises  should  dwell  living  upon 
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the  lips  of  men,  and  should  be  handed  down  by  fathers  to  their  children. 
Poetry  has  imagined  nothing  more  stirring  and  romantic  than  his  life  and 
adventures,  and  History,  upon  her  ample  page,  has  recorded  few  more  hon- 
orable and  spotless  names.'  ' 

The  Pilgrims  in  Holland. — But  while  this  stupendous  scheme  of  the 
court,  its  favorites,  and  the  monopolists  of  England,  was  absorbing  public 
attention,  a  small  band  of  exiles  from  their  native  land,  who  had  found  an 
asyhmi  in  Holland  from  the  religious  persecution  of  England,  were  silently 
maturing  by  faith,  prayer,  and  stalwart,  heroism,  a  plan  of  colonization  which 
was  as  far  to  eclipse  all  the  feeble  attempts  of  lords,  merchants,  and  poten- 
tates, as  the  noiseless  processes  of  nature  surpass  the  puny  parades  of  man. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  European  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  as 
Webster  said  of  them  and  their  descendants, — '  The  world  knows  it  by  heart : 
the  past,  at  least,  is  secure.'  ^ 


1  After  summing  up  Captain  Smith's  noble  charac- 
ter, Mr.  George  S.  Hillard,  in  his  '  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Captain  John  Smith,'  says  of  his  writings  : 

'  He  was  alive  to  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  the  out- 
ward world,  as  his  animated  descriptions  testify  ;  and 
above  all,  his  style   is  characterized  by  fervor,  earnest- 


'I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels, 
that  yon  lollow  me  no  further  than  you  have  seen  me 
follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  more 
truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches 
who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at 


ness,    and   enthusiasm.       His   heart   is   in   everything  present  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  refor- 

which  he  writes.     His  mind  is  warmed  and  kindled  by  mation. — Luther  and  Calvin  were   great   and  shining 

the  contemplation  of  his  subject,  *nd  it  is  impossible  to  lights  in   their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  unto  the 

read  any  of  his  works-j-after  being  accustomed  to  his  whole  counsel  of  God. — I  beseech  you,  remember  it, — 

mtiquated   diction — without  ourselves  catching  a  por-  'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant, — that  you  be 

rion  of  their  glow.     If  he  has  not  the  smoothness,  he  ready  to   receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known 

has    not   the  monotony  of  a  professed  man  of  letters,  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God.' 

His  style  has  the  charm  of  individuality.     It  has  a  pic-  '  When  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry  us  away,''  writes 

ture-like  vividness  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  Edward  Winslow,  "  the  brethren  that  staid  at  Leyden, 

he  describes,  not  what  he  has  heard,  but  what  he  has  ha^ng  again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  us  and  for 

seen  and  experienced.  us,  feasted   us   that  were   to  go,  at  our  pastor's  house 

'  Reading  his  tracts,^s  we  do  now,  with  the  comment-  being  large  ;  where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  after  tears, 

ary  which  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  given  them,  with  singing  of  psalms,  making  joyful  melody  in  our 

we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  hearts,  as  well  as  with  the  voice,  there  being  many  of 

the  accuracy  of  his  observation,   and   the  confidence,  the  congregation  very  e.vpert  in  music  ;  and  indeed  it 

amounting  almost  to  inspiration,  with  which  he  makes  was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard, 

predictions,   which,  it   is   needless    to   say,    have  been  After  this,  they  accomp.anied  us  to  Delft  Haven,  where 

most  amply  fulfilled.     Had  he  done  nothing  but  write  we  went  to  embark,  and   then  feasted  us  again  ;    and 

his  books,  we  should  have  been  under  the  highest  obli-  after  prayer  performed  by  our  pastor,  when  a  flood  of 

gations  to  him  ;  and  the  most  impartial  judgment  would  tears  was  poured  out,  they  accompanied  us  to  the  ship, 

have  assigned  to  him  an  honorable  station  among  the  but  were  not  able  to  speak  one  to  another  for  the  abun- 

authors  of  his  age.'  dance  of  sorrow  to  part.     But  we  only,  going  aboard. 

And  of  his  death  :  gave  them  a  volley  of  small  shot,  and  three  pieces  of 

•  The   death  of  Captain  Smith  occurred  in  1631,  at  ordnance  ;    and  so,  lifting  up  our  hands  to  each  other, 

London,  in  the  fift>'-second  year  of  his  age.     We  know  and  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the  Lord  our  God,  we 

nothing  of  the  circumstances  which   attended   it,   and  departed.'     A  prosperous  wind  soon  wafts  the  vessel 

we  are  equally  ignorant  of  his  domestic  and  personal  to   Southampton,   and,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Mayflower 

history  ;    with   whom   he   was   related   and  connected,  and   the  SpccdweU.  freighted  with  the  first  colony  of 

where  he  resided,  what  was  the  amount  of  his  fortune.  New  England,  leave   Southampton  for  America.     But 

^hat  were  his  habits,  tastes,  personal  appearance,  man-  they  had   not   gone  far  upon   the  Atlantic  before  the 

•.ers,  and  conversation  ;    and  in  general,  of  those  per-  sir^aller  vessel  was  found   to  need  repairs,   and  they 

sonal   details  which   modest  men  commonly  do  not  re-  entered  the  port  of  Dartmouth.     After  the  lapse  of  eight 

cord   about   themselves.' — Life   and  Adventures   of  precious   days,  they  again  weigh   anchor;   the  coast  ol 

Cafit.  John  Smith,  hy  George  S.  Hillard,  in  Sparks'  England  recedes  ;  already  they  are  unfurling  their  sails 

American  Biography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3S8,  395-7.  on  the  broad  ocean,  when  the  captain  of  the  Speedwell, 

-  And  now  the  English  at  Leyden,  trusting  in  God  with  his  company,  dismayed  at  the  dangers  of  the  en- 

and   in   themselves,  made  ready  for   their    departure,  terprise,  once  more  pretends   that  his  ship  is  toj  weak 

I'he  ships  which  they  had  provided — the  Sj>eed-.cell,  of  for  the  service.  They  put  back  to  Plymouth  "  and  agree 

si.\ty  tons,  the  Mayflo-wer,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  dismiss  her,  and   those  who  are  willing,  return   to 

tons,— could  hold  but  a  minorit>-  of  the  congregation  ;  London,  though    this  was  very  grievous  and  discourag- 

and  Robinson  was  therefore  detained  at  Leyden,  while  ing."     Having  thus  winnowed  their  numbers,  the  little 

Ijrewster,  the  governing  elder,  who  was  also  able  as  a  band,   not  of  resolute  men   only,  but  wives,   some  far 

teacher,  conducted  '  such  of  theyoungeft  and  strongest  gone  in  pregnancy,  children,  inlants,  a  floating  vfllage, 

as  freely  oflfered  themselves.'      Every  enterprise  of  the  yet  but  one  hundred  and  two  souls,  went  on  board  the 

Pilgrims  began   from   God.     A  solemn  fast  was  held,  single  ship,  which  was  hired  only  to  convey  them  across 

'  Let  us  seek   of  God,'  said    they,  '  a  right  way  for  us,  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  on  the  si.xth  day  of  September,  1620, 

and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.'      An-  thirteen  years  after    the  first  colonization  in  Virginia, 

ticipating  their  high  destiny,  and  the  sublime  doctrines  two  months  before  the  concession  of  the  grand  charter 

of  Liberty  that  would  grow  out  of  the  principles  on  which  of  Plymouth,  without  any  warrant  from  the  sovereign 

theu-  religious  tenets  were  established,  Robinson  gave  of  England,  without  any  useful  charterfrom  a  corporate 

tlicm  a  farewell,  breathing  a  freedom  of  opinion,  and  an  body,  the  passengers  in   the  Mayflower  set  sail  for  a 

independence  of  authority,  such  as  were  then  hardly  new  world,  where  the  past  could  offer  no  favorable  au- 

hiown  in  the  world.  guries.— Bancroft,  vcl,  i.  p.  306-308. 
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Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,  September  6,  1620. — At  last  the  Mayflower 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  she  lifted  her  anchor  for  the  Bay  of  New  York;  for 
the  Pilgrims  had  intended  to  settle  near  the  mouth  of  the  tludson.  Fifty 
five  men — 2 1  with  families,  one  hundred  and  two  in  all !  After  a  long  and 
stormy  passage  of  sixty-three  days,  they  gained  their  first  sight  of  land  ;  and 
two  days  later  the  Mayflower  swung  to  her  moorings  in  the  harbor  of  Cape 
Cod.  .  Their  purpose  of  settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  was  irrevocably 
overruled  by  the  Providence  which  directed  their  fortunes  ;  as  the  Virginia 
Colony,  which  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  was  driven  by  a 
tempest  into  the  broad  bay  of  the  Chesapeake.  Historians  have  indulged  in 
fanciful  conjectures  as  to  how  different  would  have. been  the  results,  in  either 
case.  But  such  speculations  belong  to  the  vague  '  history  of  events  which 
have  never  happened,'  which  is  the  realm  of  the  romancer,  rather  than  to 
the  sober  record  of  facts,  which  is  reserved  for  the  historian. 

Before  any  person  had  left  the  ship,  the  whole  company  assembled  in  the 
cabin,  and  entered  into  a  voluntary  compact,  in  the  following  words  : 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the 
loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  Sovereign,  King  James,  having  undertaken,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our 
King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  Colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together,  into  a 
civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance 
of  the  ends  aforesaid.  And  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame, 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Colony.     Unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

>  To  this  instniment  Mr.  Morton  sets  the  subscrlb-  N.  B.   i.     Those  with  this  mark  (*)   brought  theit 

ers  in   the  following  order  :   but  their  names  corrected,  wives  with  them  ;    those  with  this  (t),  for  the  present, 

with  their  titles  and  families,  I  take  from  the  list  at  the  left  them  either  in  Holland  or  England, 

end  of  governor   Bradford's  folio  manuscript.      Only  2.   .Some  left  behmd  them  part,  and  others  all  their 

this  I  observe,  that  out  of  modesty  he  omits  the  title  of  children,  who  afteruards  came  over. 

Mr.   to  his   own   name,  which   he   ascribes  to    several  3.  Those  with  tins  mark  (^)  deceased  before  the  end 

others.  of  March. 


KAMK8  FAMILY. 

1.  Mr.  Tohn  Carver,* 8 

2.  William  Bradford,* 2 

3.  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,* 5 

4.  Mr.  William  Brewster,* 6 

5.  Mr.  Isaac  AUerton,* 6 

6.  Capt.  Miles  Standish,* 2 

7.  John  .Alden, i 

S.   Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,+ 2 

9.  Mr.  Christopher  Martin,*  § 4 

10.  Mr.  William  MuUins,*  § 5 

11.  Mr.  William  White,*  § 5 

12.  Mr.  Richard  Warren,t i 

13.  John  Howland,  11. 

14.  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,* 8 

15.  Edward  Tilly, *.§ 4 

16.  John  Tilly,*  § 3 

17.  Francis  Cook.t 2 

18.  Thomas  Rogers,  § 2 

19.  Thomas  Tinker,*  § 3 

so.  John  Rigdale,*  § 2 

21.  Edward  Fuller,*  § 3 

22.  John  Turner,§ 3  r»r      rr      i-     .     r      -i 

a.  He  was  of  governor  Carver's  family.  c.    He  was  of  Mr.  Hopkins  s  family, 

b.  He  was  of  governor  Winslow's  family. 

—Prince's  Chronological  History  0/ Neiv  England,  p.  172,  Boston,  1826. 


23.  Francis  Eaton,* 3 

24.  James  Chilton,*  § 3 

25.  John  Crackston,§ 2 

26.  John  Billington,* ••  ♦ 

27.  Closes  Fletcher,§ i 

28.  John  Goodman, § i 

29.  Degory  Priest, § I 

30.  Thomas  Williams,§ » 

31.  Gilbert  Winslow 

32.  Edmund  Margeson,§ i 

33.  Peter  Brown i 

34.  Richard  Britterige,  § • 

35.  George  Soule,  b. 

36.  Richard  Clarke,  § i 

37.  Richard  Gardiner, i 

38.  John  Allerton,  § I 

39.  Thomas  English,  § i 

40.  Edward  Dotev,  <r. 

41.  Edward  Leister,  c, 

von 
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Forty  one  signed  the  paper.  John  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  Gov- 
ernor for  one  year,  and  thus,  constitutional  Democracy  was  born  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflo-cver.  A  State  was  inaugurated — the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  desolations  of  an  Arctic  winter  were  already  sweeping  down  the  coast, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  go  ashore  and  fix  on  a  site  for  their  habitation. 
When  the  shallop  was  unshipped,  she  was  found  not  to  be  seaworthy,  and  many 
days  were  required  for  repairs.  Impatient  of  delay,  Miles  Standish  and  Gov. 
Bradford,  with  a  few  resolute  companions,  landed,  covered  with  frozen  spray. 
'  Tired  with  marching  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  which 
lay  half  a  foot  thick  with  snow,  they  searched  in  vain  for  inhabitants  ;  but 
they  came  ui)on  a  heap  of  maize,  and  an  Indian  graveyard.'  But  they  '  saw 
no  more  corn,  nor  anything  else  but  graves.'  In  landing  again  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  they  were  greeted  by  a  flight  of  arrows  from  the  natives, 
who  had  hitherto  known  Englishmen  only  as  kidnappers.  Taking  to  theii 
shallop  again,  they  beat  along  the  coast,  searching  for  a  harbor,  for  many  hours, 
through  a  blinding  storm,  which  at  last  became  so  wild  their  rudder  was 
lost,  their  mast  broken  in  three  pieces,  while  thick  night  was  closing  around 
them.  But  the  Providence  they  trusted  in  was  guiding  their  little  boat,  and 
the  tide  drifted  them  into  quiet  water,  under  the  shelter  of  an  islet  where, 
half-frozen,  they  kindled  a  fire  on  the  shore,  and  outwatched  the  night. 
Time  was  pressing,  and  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost.  But  it  was  the  '  Christian 
Sabbath,'  and  the  day  was  spent  in  solemn  acts  of  worship  and  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God.  The  following  morning  they  landed  at  a  spot  on  the  main- 
land now  known  as  Plymouth,  which  they  so  named,  in  recognition  of  the  kind- 
ness they  had  received  at  the  EngUsh  port  from  which  they  had  last  sailed.' 

Landing  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620.— On  this  day  the  Mayflower 
was  safely  moored  in  the  quiet  harbor  by  the  immortal  Rock,  whose  namfe  is 
now  a  charmed  word  in  the  ears  of  millions  of  their  descendants.  In  the 
midst  of  a  bUnding  tempest  of  sleet,  rain,  and  snow,  the  fathers  of  New 
England  began  to  swing  their  axes,  every  man  building  a  house  for  himself. 
But  sickness  soon  so  prostrated  the  colonists  that  there  were  scarcely  well 
ones  enough  to  nurse  the  sick,  or  bury  the  dead.  Soon  after  landing,  Carver 
had  lost  a  son:  before  the  wild  violets  of  spring  had  bloomed  over  his 
grave,  that  great  and  good  man  also  died,  and  his  broken-hearted  wife  soon 
after  joined  him  in  the  better  country. 

»  A  walk  of  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  from  the  the  wide  tract  of  eighty  acres,  which  to  the  strangers- 
Rock  of  Plymouth,  now  brings  the  visitor  to  one  of  the  eye  is  a  vast  labyruuhine  nanorama  of  wavmg  lu.vuii- 
loveliest  gardens  in  '  the  wide,  wide  world.'  From  the  ance,  where  trees  and  shrul.s  and  flowers  of  ever,'  chme 
Coimty  road  out  of  old  Plymouth,  skirted  on  the  left  are  minKled  m  all  the  witchery'  of  a  liymg  mosaic.  1  his 
with  I'elts  and  clumps  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  is  'Hillside,'  the  old  Colony  nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  M. 
in  all  -^tnijes  of  growth,  the  Umd  slopes  away  into  a  Watson— names  as  familiarly  known  in  far  ott  Japan  as 
broad  valley  whSse  surface  is  completely  hidden  by  to  our  next-door  neighbors  in  St.  Petersburgh,  London 
luxuriant  foliage,  till  reaching  the  junction  of  Billington  and  Pans.  _  ,  -n-i  ■  j  v. 
Sea  Lane  <^limpses  of  warm  hillsides  and  broad-leaved  What  a  transformation  from  the  Pilgnm  days,  when 
olantations  -iv/place,  through  a  fine  vista,  to  the  sight  nothing  met  the  eyes  cf  the  weary  voyagers,  but  the 
of  a  home  dwellmg  with  its  surrounding  green-houses  dense  frozen  forests,  with  their  towenng  pines,  shiver- 
cosily  ne-.tled  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  enchantment,  ing  in  the  winter  blast  over  the  same  grounds  no» 
From  this  commanding  spot  a  complete  view  is  had  of  blushing  m  bewildering  beauty. 
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We  shall  not  rehearse  the  touching  story  of  the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Pl3'mouth ;  but  we  shall  let  them  in  their  own  rude 
words,  tell  the  tale  which  has  both  saddened  and  inspired  the  hearts  of  the 
true  and  the  good  all  over  the  world  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.* 

While  these  stricken  but  undismayed  exiles  were  beginning  to  hew  out  the 
timbers  for  their  rude  dwellings,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  an  enduring  free 
Christian  State,  the  little  Mayfloicer  was  preparing  to  return  to  England.  But 
she  must  go  back  without  the  guardian  angels  who  had  guided  her  first  voy- 
age ;  they  were  to  stay  with  the  colonists.  Her  lessening  sail,  as  it  went  down 
behind  the  last  wave,  was  a  sublimer  sight  than  De  Soto  looked  on  when  he  saw 
his  fleet  disappearing  from  the  Florida  coast.  As  the  saddened  group  gath- 
ered on  the  bleak  shore  at  evening,  to  waft  their  parting  blessings  to  the  soli- 
tary rover  of  the  deep,  clearer  eyes  than  ours  could  see  celestial  sentinels 
standing  guard  by  their  side." 

In  approaching  this  bleak  spot,  consecrated  by  souvenirs  the  most  sacred 
and  inspiring,  I  feel  like  some  travel-worn  stranger  going  back  to  the  graves 
of  his  fathers.  So,  too,  may  the  myriads  of  their  descendants  feel,  when  in 
fancy  they  gather  around  that  old-colony-cradle  where  the  infancy  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty  was  rocked.  To  them  at  least,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  *  indulge ' 
for  a  little  while  'in  refreshing  recollections  of  the  past.' 

Prince  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Colony  : — '  Besides  the  natives,  the 
nearest  plantation  to  them  is  a  Freftch  one  at  Port  Royal,  who  have  another 
at  Canada.  The  only  English  ones  are  at  Virginia,  Bermudas,  and  New- 
foundland ;  the  nearest  of  these  about  500  miles  otf,  and  every  one  incapable 
of  helping  them;  wherever  they  turn  their  eyes,  nothing  but  distress  surrounds 
them  ;  harassed  for  their  scripture  worship  in  their  native  land,  grieved  for  the 
profanation  of  the  holy  Sabbath  and  other  licentiousness  in  Holland,  fatigued 
with  the  boisterous  vo3'age,  disappointed  of  their  expected  country,  forced  on 

'  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans,  at  the  suggestion  of  Edward  Everett,  wrote  that  beautiful  poem,  which,  although 
£amiliar  to  every  son  of  New  England,  shall  find  its  place  here  : 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high  The  ocean-eagle  soared 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast,  From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's«foam. 

And  the  woods  against  the  stormy  sky  And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared — 

Their  giant  branches  tossed.  This  was  their  welcome  home. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark,  There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er  ;  Amid  that  Pilgrim-band  ; 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark.  Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 

On  wild  New  England's  shore.  Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes.  There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came  ;  Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 

Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drum.  There  was  manhood's  brow,  serenely  high. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame.  And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

Not  as  the  flying  come.  What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

In  silence  and  in  fear  :  Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom  The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer.  They  sought  a  Faith's  pure  shrine. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang,  Aye,  call  it  holy  ground, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  :  The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  deep  woods  rang  They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free.  Freedom  to  worship  God. 

'  Boughton— the  American  painter— has  portrayed  this  country,  had  it   superbly  engraved   by  an  eminent 

the  scene  in  his  noble  picture.  The  Def>.irt7irc  of  the  London  artist.  No  picture  can  more  appropriately  adorn 

Mayflower,  with    great   beauty  and    truth  :   and   Mr.  the  dwelling  of  a   man  who  traces  his  descent  from  the 

Knoedler,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  fine  arts  in  Fatliers  of  New  England,  or  venerates  their  memory. 
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this  northern  shore  both  utterly  unknown  and  in  the  advance  of  winter;  none 
but  prejudiced  barbarians  round  about  them,  and  without  any  prospect  of  hu- 
man succor ;  without  the  help  or  favor  of  the  Court  of  England,  without  a 
patent,  without  a  public  promise  of  their  religious  liberties,  worn  out  with  toil 
and  sufferings,  without  convenient  shelter  from  the  rigorous  weather ;  and  their 
hardships  bringing  a  general  sickness  on  them,  which  reduces  them  to  great 
extremities,  bereaves  them  of  their  dearest  friends,  and  leaves  many  of  the 
children  orphans.  Within  five  months'  time  above  half  their  company  are 
carried  off;  whom  they  account  as  dying  in  this  noble  cause,  whose  memories 
they  consecrate  to  the  dear  esteem  of  their  successors,  and  bear  all  with  a 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience  as  extraordinary  as  their  trials.'  ' 

The  darkest  skies  bent  over  these  rude  dwellings  ;  the  bleakest  winds 
swept  round  them,  during  that  first  dreary  winter.  The  water,  the  earth,  the 
air,  the  trees,  the  rocks  themselves  were  frozen.  Wood-fires,  the  only  com- 
fort that  was  plenty,  blazed  bright,  and  around  the  warm  hearth-stones  the 
prayer  of  thanksgivmg  was  said,  and  the  song  of  praise  was  sung.  '  Above  all, 
there  was  freedom  to  worship  God— that  dearest  of  blessings.  Only  half  of 
our  company  had  died  :  the  rest  were  getting  strong.  God  was  nearer  to  us 
than  He  ever  had  been  in  dear  old  England.  He  had  planted  His  vine  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  vine  of  His  planting  would  grow — what  niore  could  we 
ask  ? '     It  was  all  told  in  these  simple,  sublime  words. 

We  will  look  at  the  life  they  led  this  fifst  winter,  as  painted  by  themselves. 
It  is  the  literal  record,  arranged  in  chronological  order  by  Prince,"  from 
Mourt's  Relation,  Winslow's  Relation,  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  Smith's  History, 
Johnson's  'History,  Sir  ¥.  Gorge' .s,  Morton's  Memorial,  Governor  Bradford's 
History  and  Register,  and  the  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records.  The  words 
are  as  brief  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  more  significant  : 

1620.  Nov.  9. — At  break  of  day,  after  long  beating  the  sea,  they  make  the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  whereupon 
they  tack,  and  stand  to  the  southward,  the  wind  and  weather  being  fair,  to  find  some  place  about  Hudson  River, 
for  settlement.  But  sailing  this  course  about  half  a  day,  they  fall  among  i-oaring  shoals  and  breakers,  and  are  so 
entangled  with  them  as  they  find  themselves  in  great  hazard  ;  and  the  wind  shrinking  upon  them  at  tlie  same 

'  Chroiwlogicn/  His.  of  New  England,  pp.  129-30.  and  magistrates,  our  good  government  and  order,  the 

"^  Of  the  Rev.  'I'homas  Prince,  the  author  of  the  in-  public  restraints  of  vice,  the  general  knowledge  of  our 

valuable   Ckroucilogical  History  of  New  Emilaiid,  common  people,  the  strict  observation  of  the  Christian 

the    New  England    Biographical    Dictionary    says: —  Sabbath;   with  those  remains  of  public  modesty,  sobri- 

'  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and    useful  men  of  ety,  social  virtues  and  religion  for  which  this  country  is 

his  age.     He  would   deserve   this  character,  if  he  had  distinguished  among  the  British  colonies,  and  in  which 

never  published  anything  but  this  Chronology.'    He  was  we  are  as  happy  as  any  on  earth. 

for  forty  years  pastor  ofthe  Old  South  Church,  in  Bos-  August  5,   1614. — Captain   John  Smith   puts   in  at 

ton,  and  died  in   1758.     In  speaking  of  the  setders  of  Plymouth,  and  in  the  end  of  the  month  arrives  at  Lon- 

the  t^vo  first  and  principal  colonies,  that  of  Plymouth,  don,  draws  a  plat  of  the  country,  and  first  calls  it  New 

and   the  Massachusetts,  from  whence  the  others  were  England.     After  Smith   left  New  England,  Hunt  gets 

originally  derived.  Prince  says  : —  twenty  Indians  aboard  him  at  Pawtuxet,  one  of  whom 

It  was  for  their  great  concern  that  the  same  vital  and  is  called  Squanto,  or  Squantum,  or  Tesquantum  ;  and 
pure  Christianity  and  liberty,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti-  seven  more  at  Nausit,  and  carries  them  to  Malaga  and 
cal,  might  be  continued  to  their  successors,  for  which  sells  them  for  slaves,  for  twenty  potnids  per  man,  which 
they  left  their  own  and  their  fathers'  houses  in  the  most  raises  such  an  enmity  against  our  nation  as  makes  fur- 
pleasant  places  then  on  earth,  with  many  of  their  dear-  ther  attempts  of  commerce  with  them  very  dangerous. — 
est  relatives,  and  came  over  the  ocean  into  this  then  Prince's  Ne-m  England  dironology,  p.  132. 
hideous  wilderness  ;  and  the  peaceful  fruits  of  whose  1617.— This  winter  and  the  spring  ensuing,  a  great 
extraordinary  cares,  labors,  hardships,  wisdom,  cour-  plague  befalls  the  natives  in  New  England,  which 
age.  passions,  blood,  and  death,  we,  under  the  divine  wasteth  them  exceedingly,  and  so  many  thousands  of 
protection  and  justice  of  the  best  of  Kings,  enjoy.  them  die  that  the  living  are  not  able  to  bury  them,  and 

It  is  to  these  we  firstly  owe  our  pleasant  houses,  our  their  skulls  and   bones  remain  above  ground,   at  th« 

fruitful    fields,    our  growmg   towns  and  churches,  our  places  of  their  habitations,  for  several  years  after. — ^P, 

whole'iomc  laws,  our  precious  privileges,  our  grammar-  138. 
•chool  3  and  colleges,  our  pious  and  learned   ministers 
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time,  they  bear  up  for  the  Cape ;  get  out  of  those  dangers  before  night,  and  the  next  day  into  the  Cape  harbor, 
where  they  ride  in  safety. 

AW.  II,  Saturday.— Y>(-\Vl%  thus  arrived,  they  first  fall  on  their  knees  and  bless  the  God  of  Heaven  ;  but 
their  design  and  patent  being  for  Viiginia,  and  not  New  England,  which  belongs  to  another  jurisdiction,  where- 
with the  Virginia  company  have  no  concern,  before  they  land,  they  this  day  combine  into  a  body  politic,  by  a 
solemn  contract,  to  which  they  set  their  hands,  as  the  basis  of  their  government  in  this  new-found  country  ; 
choose  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  pious  and  well-approved  genrieman,  their  governor  for  the  first  year,  and  then  set 
ashore  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  to  fetch  wood  and  discover  the  land,  who  at  night  return,  but  find 
neither  house  nor  person. 

Nov.  13,  Monday.— ^\ie.  people  go  ashore  to  refresh  themselves,  and  every  day  the  whales  play  round 
about  them,  and  the  greatest  store  of  fowl  they  ever  saw.  But  the  earth  here,  a  company  of  long  sand  hills 
and  the  water  so  shallow  near  the  shore,  they  are  forced  to  wade  a  bow-shot  or  two  to  get  to  land,  which,  bemg 
freezing  weather,  affecteth  them  with  grievous  colds  and  coughs,  which  after  proves  the  death  of  many,  and 
renders  the  place  unfit  for  settlement. 

Nov.  15. — While  the  shallop  is  fitting,  Capt.Standish.with  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  sets  out  on  the  Cape,  to 
search  for  a  convenient  place  to  settle.  William  Bradford,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  Edward  Tilly,  are  of  the  number 
adjoined  to  the  captain  for  counsel.  When  they  had  marched  a  mile  southward,  they  see  five  or  six  savages, 
whom  they  follow  ten  miles,  till  night,  but  could  not  overtake  them  ;  and  lodge  in  the  woods.  The  ne.xt  day  they 
head  a  great  creek,  and  travel  on  to  a  valley,  wherein  is  a  fine  clear  pond  of  fresh  water,  a  musket  shot  wide, 
and  two  long.  Then  they  come  to  a  place  of  graves.  *  *  They  meet  with  heaps  of  sand,  dig  into  them,  find 
several  baskets  full  of  Indian  com,  and  taking  some,  for  which  they  purpose  to  give  the  Indians  full  satisfaction 
as  soon  as  they  could  meet  with  any  of  them,  return  to  the  pond,  where  they  make  a  barricade  and  lodge  this 
night,  being  very  rainy  ;  and  the  next  day  wading  in  some  places  up  to  the  knees,  get  back  to  the  ship,  to  the 
great  joy  of  their  brethren. 

N<w.  27.— The  shallop  being  fitted,  twenty-four  of  their  men,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  nine  sailors,  thirtj'-four  in 
all,  set  forth  on  a  more  full  discovery  of  the  aforesaid  h.arbor.  But  the  weather  growing  rough,  and  the  winds 
cross,  they  are  soon  obliged  to  row  for  the  nearest  shore,  and  then  wade  above  their  knees  to  land  ;  it  blows, 
snows,  and  freezes  all  this  day  and  night ;  and  here  some  receive  the  seeds  of  those  fatal  illnesses  that  quickly 
seized  them.  The  next  day  they  sail  to  their  designed  port,  but  find  it  unfit  for  shipping  :  land  between  two 
creeks,  and  marching  four  oi  five  miles  by  the  greater,  are  tired  with  travelling  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  and 
valleys  covered  half  a  foot  with  snow,  and  lodge  under  pine  trees.  The  next  morning,  return  to  the  other  creek, 
and  thus  to  the  place  of  their  former  digging,  where  they  dig  ag.ain,  though  the  ground  be  frozen  a  foot  deep, 
and  find  more  com,  and  beans  ;  make  up  their  corn  to  ten  bushels,  which  they  send  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  fifteen 
of  their  sick  and  weaker  people,  to  the  ship,  eighteen  staying  and  lodging  there  this  night.  Next  day  they  dig 
in  several  such  like  places,  but  find  no  more  corn,  nor  anything  else  but  graves.  Discover  two  Indian  wigwams, 
but  see  no  natives  :  and  the  shallop  returning,  they  get  aboard  at  night,  and  the  next  day,  December  ist,  re- 
turn to  the  ship.  The  com  they  found  happily  served  for  their  planting  on  the  spring  ensuing,  or  they  would 
have  been  in  great  danger  of  perishing,  for  which  they  gave  the  owners  entire  content  about  six  months  after. 
Before  the  end  of  November  ensuing,  Susanna,  wife  of  William  White,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  is  called 
Peregrine  [he  lives  to  July  22,  1704,  when  he  dies  at  Marshfield],  being  the  first-born  since  their  arrival,  and  1 
conclude  the  first  of  the   European  extract  in  New  England. 

Dec.  4. — Dies  Edward  Thomson,  servant  of  William  White,  the  first  that  dies  since  their  arrival.  Dec.  A 
Dies  Jasper,  a  boy  of  .Mr.  Carver's.     Dec.  7.  Dorothy,  wife  of  William  Bradford.     Dec.  8.  James  Chilton. 

Deed. — They  again  send  out  their  shallop,  with  ten  of  their  principal  men,  viz.  :  Mr.  Carver,  Bradford, 
Winslow,  Capt.  Standish,  with  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  ciruclate  the  Bay  and  find  a  better  place  :  though  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  freezes  on  them,  that  their  clothes  look  as  if  they  were  glazed,  and 
feel  like  coats  of  iron.  This  night  they  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  see  ten  or  twelve  Indians  ashore  busy  a 
cutting  up  a  grampus.  By  reason  of  the  fiats,  they  land  with  great  difficultj',  make  a  barricade,  lodge  therein, 
and  see  the  smoke  of  the  Indian  fires  that  night,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  them. 

Dec.  7. — ^This  morning  they  divide  their  company,  some  travelling  on  shore,  eight  others  coasting  in  the  shal- 
lop, by  great  flats  of  sand.  About  ten  o'clock  the  shore  people  find  a  great  burying-place,  pa-rt  thereof  encom- 
passed by  a  large  Pailizado  full  of  graves,  some  poled  about,  others  having  small  poles  turned  and  twisted  over 
them.     Without  the  Pailizado   were  graves  also,  but  not  so  costly. 

Dec.  8. — At  five  this  morning  they  rise,  and  after  prayer  the  day  dawning,  and  the  tide  high  enough  to  c.iU 
them  down  to  the  .shallop,  they  suddenly  hear  a  great  and  strange  cry,  one  of  their  company  running  towards 
them,  calling  out,  'Indians!  Indians!'  Therewith,  arrows  come  flying  about  them.  Upon  discharging  their 
pieces,  the  Indians  soon  get  away.  *  *  And  not  one  of  the  company  wounded,  though  the  arrows  flew  close  on 
every  side,  upon  which  they  gave  God  solemn  thanks  ;  then  sailed  along  the  coast  about  fifteen  leagues  ;  find 
no  con,venient  harbor,  and  hasten  on  to  a  port  which  Mr.  Coppin,  their  pilot,  assures  them  is  a  good  one,  which 
he  had  been  in,  and  they  might  reach  before  night.  But  after  some  hours'  sailing,  it  begins  to  snow  and  rain  ; 
it  mid-afternoon  the  wind  rising,  the  sea  grows  very  rough  ;  they  break  their  rudder  ;  it  is  as  much  as  two  men 
■an  steer  her  with  a  couple  of  oars,  and  the  storm  increasing,  the  night  approaching,  and  bearing  what  sail 
liey  can  to  get  in,  they  break  their  mast  in  three  pieces,  their  sail  falls  overboard  into  a  verj'  grown  sea  ;   thej 
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are  like  to  founder  suddenly.  Yet  by  the  mercy  of  heaven  they  recovered  themseKes,  and  the  flood  bet  g  with 
them,  strike  into  the  imagined  harbor,  but  the  pilot  being  deceived,  cries  out,—'  Lord  be  merciful !— my  eyes 
never  saw  this  place  before  1'  and  he  and  the  mate  would  have  run  her  ashore  in  a  cove  full  of  breakers,  before 
the  wind,  but  a  seaman  calling  to  the  rowers,— '  About  with  her,  or  we  are  cast  away  ! '  they  get  under  the  lee 
of  a  small  rise  of  land  ;  but  they  are  divided  about  going  ashore,  lest  they  fall  into  the  midst  of  savages.  Some 
therefore  keep  the  boat ;  but  others  being  so  wet,  cold,  and  feeble,  cannot  bear  it,  but  venture  ashore,  and  with 
great  difficulty  kindle  a  fire  ;  and  after  midnight  the  wind  shifting  to  the  north-west  and  freezing  hard,  the  rest 
are  glad  to  gat  to  them  and  here  staid  the  night. 

Dec.  9. — In  the  morning  they  find  the  place  to  be  a  small  island  secure  from  Indians,  and  this  being  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  they  here  dry  their  stuff,  fix  their  pieces,  rest  themselves,  return  God  thanks  for  their  many  de- 
liverances ;  and  here  the  ne.xt  day  keep  their  Christian  Sabbath. 

December  11,  Monday. — ^They  sound  the  harbor,  find  it  fit  for  shipping,  march  into  the  land,  see  diverse 
cornfields,  and  running  brooks,  with  a  place  they  judge  to  be  fit  for  habitation,  and  return  to  the  ship  with  the 
discovery,  to  their  great  comfort. 

Dec.  15.— The  ship  sails  for  this  new  found  port,  gets  within  two  leagues  of  it,  when  a  north-west  wind 
springs  up  and  forces  her  back ;  but  the  next  day  the  wind  comes  fair,  and  she  arrives  in  the  desired  harbor. 
Quickly  after,  the  wind  chops  about,  so  that,  had  they  been  hindered  but  half  an  hour,  they  would  have  been 
forced  back  to  the  Cape. 

Dec.  18,  Monday. — They  land  with  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  three  or  four  sailors,  march  along  the  coast 
seven  or  eight  miles,  but  see  neither  wigwam  of  Indians  nor  navigable  river,  but  only  four  or  five  brooks  of  sweet 
fresh  water  running  into  the  sea,  with  choice  ground  formerly  possessed  and  planted,  and  at  night  return  to  the 
ship.  Next  day  they  go  again  to  discover,  some  on  land,. others  in  the  shallop  ;  find  a  creek  into  which  they  pass 
three  miles  and  return. 

Dec.  20.— This  morning,  after  calling  to  heaven  for  guidance,  they  go  ashore  again  to  pitch  on 

SOME  PLACE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT.  AfTER  VIEWING  THE  COUNTRY,  THEY  CONCLUDE  TO  SETTLE  ON  THR 
MAIN,  ON  A  HIGH  GROUND  FACING  THE  BaY,  WHERE  CORN  HAD  BEEN  PLANTED  THREE  OR  FOUR  YEARS  BEFORE  ;  A 
SWEET  BROOK  RUNNING  UNDER  THE  HILL,  -WITH  MANY  DELICATE  SPRINGS.  On  A  GREAT  HILL  THEY  INTEND  TO 
FORTIFY,  WHICH  WILL  COMMAND  ALL  AROUND,  WHENCE  THEY  MAY  SEE  ACROSS  THE  BAY  TO  THE  CaPE.  AnD 
HERE,  BEING  IN  NUMBER  TWENTY,  THEY  RENDEZVOUS  THIS  EVENING  ;  BUT  A  STORM  RISING,  IT  BLOWS  AND  RAINS 
HARD  ALL  NIGHT,  AND  CONTINUES  SO  TEMPESTUOUS  FOR  TWO  DAYS  THAT  THEY  CANNOT  GET  ABOARD,  AND  HAVE 
NOTHING  TO  SHELTER  THEM. 

Dec.  21. — Dies  Richard  Britteridge,  the  firsfwho  dies  in  this  harbor. 

Dec.  23,  Saturday. — As  many  as  can,  go  ashore,  cut  and  carry  timber  for  a  common  building. 

Dec.  24,  Lord's  Day.—0\ir  people  ashore  are  alarmed  with  the  cry  of  '  .Savages  !'  expect  an  assault,  but 
continue  quiet.     And  this  day  dies  Solomon  Martm,   the  sixth  and  last  who  dies  this  month. 

Dec.  25,  Monday. — They  go  ashore  again,  felling  timber,  sawing,  riving,  carrying.  Begin  to  erect  the  fir.<:t 
house,  about  twenty  foot  square,  for  their  common  use,  to  receive  them  and  their  goods,  and  leaving  twentj'  to 
Ijeep  a  court  of  guard,  the  rest  return  aboard  at  evening  ;  but  in  the  night  and  next  day  another  sore  storm  and 
wind  and  rain. 

Dec.  28,  Thursday.— 'X\\(ty  go  to  work  on  the  hill,  reduce  themselves  to  nineteen  families,  measure  out  their 
lots,  and  draw  for  them.  Many  grow  ill  of  grievous  colds,  from  the  great  and  many  hardships  they  had  endured. 
Dec.  20,  30,  very  cold  and  stormy  again,  and  they  see  great  smokes  of  fires  made  by  Indians,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  off. 

Dec.  31,  Lord's  /Paj/.— Though  the  generality  remain  aboard  the  ship,  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  yet  this 
seems  to  be  the  first  day  that  any  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  place  of  their  building.  At  this  time  we  therefore  fix 
the  era  of  their  settlement  here,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Plymouth,  the  first  English  town  in  this  coun- 
try, in  a  grateful  memory  of  the  Christian  friends  they  found  at  Plymouth  in  England,  as  of  the  last  town  they 
left  in  that  their  native  land. 

Jaitiiary  i,  1621.  Monday.— '1\<l&  people  at  Plymouth  go  betimes  to  work,  and  the  year  begins  with  the 
death  of  Degory  Priest. 

Jan.  2.— Some  abroad  see  great  fires  of  Indians,  and  go  to  their  cornfields,  but  discover  none  of  the  sav- 
ages, nor  have  seen  any  since  we  came  to  this  harbor. 

Jan.  4.— Capt.  Standish,  with  four  or  five  more,  go  to  look  for  the  natives,  where  their  fires  were  made  , 
find  some  of  their  houses,  though  not  lately  inhabited,  but  none  of  the  natives. 

Jan.  9. — We  labor  in  building  our  town  in  two  rows  of  houses,  for  greater  safety  ;  divide  by  lot  the  ground 
we  build  on  :  agree  that  every  man  shall  build  his  own  house. 

Jan.  13. — Having  the  major  part  of  our  people  ashore,  we  purpose  there  to  keep  the  public  worship  to-mor- 
row. 

Jan.  14.— Lord's  Day  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the  wind  being  very  high,  we  on  shipboard  see  our  rendez- 
Tous  in  flames.  *  *  It  was  fired  by  a  spark  flying  into  the  thatch,  which  instantly  burned  it  up.  The  greatesl 
sufferers  are  Governor  Carver  and  Mr.  Bradford. 
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Jan.  21. — We  keep  our  public  worship  ashore. 

Jan.  2g. — Dies  Rose,  the  wife  of  Captain  Standish. 

yan.  31. — This  morning  the  people  aboard  the  ship  see  two  savages,  the  first  that  we  see  at  this  harbor, 
but  cannot  speak  with  theni.     N.B.  This  month  eight  of  our  number  die. 

Feb.  9. — This  afternoon  our  house  for  our  sick  people  is  set  afire  by  a  spark  lighting  on  the  roof. 

Feb.  16. — One  of  our  people  a  fowling  by  a  creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  twelve  Indians  march  by  hiu 
towards  the  town.  In  the  woods  he  hears  the  noise  of  many  more,  lies  close  till  they  are  passed  by,  then  hastens 
home  and  gives  the  alarm  ;  so  the  people  abroad  return,  but  see  none  ;  only  Capt.  Standish  and  Francis  Cook, 
leaving  their.tools  in  the  woods,  and  going  for  them,  find  the  savages  had  took  them  away ;  and  towards  night 
a  great  fire  about  the  place  where  the  man  saw  them. 

Feb.  17. — ^I'his  morning  we  first  meet  for  appointing  militarj-  orders,  choose  Miles  Standish  for  our  captain, 
give  him  power  accordingly,  and  while  we  are  consulting,  two  savages  present  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
over  against  us,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  making  signs  for  us  to  come  to  them.  We  send  Captain  Standish 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  over  the  brook  towards  them,  one  only  with  a  musket,  which  he  lays  down  in  sign  of  peace 
and  parley.  But  the  Indians  would  not  stay  their  coming  ;  the  noise  of  a  great  many  more  is  heard  behind  the 
hill,  but  no  more  come  in  sight. 

Feb.  21. — Die,  Mr.  William  White,  Mr.  William  MuUins,  with  two  more,  and  the  25th  dies  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton.     N.B.  This  month  seventeen  of  our  number  die. 

This  spring  there  go  ten  or  twelve  ships  from  the  west  of  England  to  fish  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New 
England  ;  who  get  well  freighted  with  fish  and  fur. 

About  this  time  the  Indians  get  all  the  Pawaws  of  the  country,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horrid  and 
devilish  manner,  to  curse  and  execrate  us  with  their  conjurations ;  which  assembly  they  hold  in  a  dark  and  dis- 
mal swamp,  as  we  are  afterwards  informed. 

Match  7. — The  Governor  with  five  more  go  to  the  great  ponds ;  and  we  begin  to  sow  our  garden  seeds. 

March  16. — This  morning  a  savage  boldly  comes  alone  along  the  houses,  straight  to  the  rendezvous,  surprises 
us  with  calling  out  '  Welcome  Englishmen  !  Welcome  Englishmen  ! '  having  learned  some  broken  English  among 
the  fishermen  at  Monhiggon  :  the  first  Indian  we  met  with,  his  name  Samoset,  says  he  is  a  .Sagamore,  or 
lord  of  Moratiggon,  lying  hence  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  land,  and  has  been  in  these 
parts  eight  months.  We  entertain  him,  and  he  informs  us  about  the  country  :  that  the  place  we  are  in  is  called 
Patuxet ;  that  about  four  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there  is  neither 
man,  woman  nor  child  remaining  ;  as  indeed  we  find  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  to  it.  At  night 
we  lodge  and  watch  him. 

March  17. — This  morning  we  send  Samoset  to  the  Masassoits,  our  next  neighbors,  whence  he  came.  Tl.e 
Nausites  near  south-east  of  us  being  those  by  whom  we  were  first  encountered,  as  before  related,  are  much 
incensed  against  the  English  ;  about  eight  months  ago  slew  three  Englishmen,  and  two  more  hardly  escaped  to 
Monhiggon  :  they  were  Sir  F.  Gorges'  men,  as  our  savage  tells  us.  He  also  tells  us  of  the  fight  we  had  with  the 
Nausites,  and  of  our  tools  lately  taken  away,  which  we  required  him  to  bring.  This  people  are  ill  affected 
TO  us  because  of  Hunt,  who  carried  away  twenty  from  this  place  we  now  inhabit,  and  seven  of 
THE  Nausites,  as  before  observed.  He  promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  bring  some  of  the  Masassoits, 
with  beaver  skins,  to  trade. 

March  18.  — Samoset  returns  with  five  other  men,  who  bring  our  tools,  with  some  skins,  and  make  shew  of 
friendship  ;  but,  being  the  Lord's  Day.  we  would  not  trade,  but  entertaining  them,  bid  them  come  again  and 
bring  more  ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two.     But  Samoset  tarries  with  us. 

March  21. — This  morning,  the  Indians  not  coming,  we  send  Samoset  to  inquire  the  reason.  In  his  absence, 
two  or  three  savages  present  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  hill  against  us,  with  a  shew  of  daring  us  ;  but  Captain 
Standish  and  another  going  over,  the  Indians  whet  their  arrowsi  and  make  shew  of  defiance  ;  but  as  our  men 
advance,  they  run  away. 

March  22. — About  noon  Samoset  returns  with  Squanto,  the  only  native  of  this  place,  one  of  the  twenty 
Hunt  had  carried  to  Spain,  but  got  into  England,  Hved  in  Cornhill,  London,  with  Mr.  John  Slanie,  and 
can  speak  a  little  English,  with  three  others  ;  bring  a  few  skins,  and  signify  that  their  great  Sagamore,  Masas- 
soit,  the  greatest  king  of  the  Indians  bordering  on  us,  is  hard  by,  with  his  brother  Quadequina,  and  their  com- 
pany. After  an  hour,  the  king  comes  to  the  top  of  an  hill  over  against  us,  with  a  train  of  sixty  men.  We  send 
Squanto  to  him,  who  brings  word  that  we  would  send  one  to  parley  with  him.  We  send  Mr.  Edward  Win- 
slow  TO  know  his  mind,  and  signify  that  our  Governor  desires  to  see  him,  and  truck  and  con- 
firm A  peace.  Upon  this  the  king  leaves  Mr.  Winslow  in  the  custody  of  Quadequina,  and  comes  over  the 
brook  with  a  train  of  twenty  men,  leavin(;  their  bows  and  arrows  behind  them.  Capt.  Standish  and 
master  Williamson,  with  six  musketeers,  meet  him  at  the  brook,  where  they  salute  each  other,  conduct  him  to  a 
house,  wherein  they  place  a  green  rug  and  three  or  four  cushions  ;  then  instantly  comes  our  governor,  with  drum, 
trumpet  and  musketeers.  After  salutations,  the  governor  kissing  his  hand,  and  the  king  kissing  him,  they  set 
down,  the  governor  entertains  him  with  some  refreshments,  and  then  they  agree  on  a  le.'^gue  of  friend- 
ship, AS  follows  : 

I    Th.\t  neither  he  nor  his  should  injure  any  of  ours. 
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2.  That  if  they  did,  he  should  send  the  offender,  that  we  might  punish  him. 

3.  That  if  our  tools  wehe  taken  away,  he  should  restore  them  ;    and  if  ours  did  any  harm 

ro  ANY   OF   his,  we  WOULD   DO  THE  LIKE  TO   THEM. 

4.  If  any  unjustly  warred  against  him,  we  would  aid  him  ;  and  if  any  wakred  against  us,  hb 

SHOULD  aid   us. 

5.  He  should  certify  his  neighbor  confederates  OF  THIS,  that  they  might  not  wrong  us,  but 

BE   comprised   in   THE  CONDI  I'lONS   OF   PEACE. 

6.  That  when  thpir  men  come  to  us,  thf.y  should  leave  their  bows  and  arrows  behind  them, 
as  we  should  leave  our  pieces  when  we  come  to  them. 

7.  That  doing  this.  King  James  would  esteem  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 

This  was  the  first  display  of  humanity  and  justice  towards  the  natives,  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  Europeans  who  had  appeared  on  the  American  coast, 
and  it  bore  its  legitimate  and  beneficent  fruits.  More  than  half  a  century 
went  by  before  this  solemn  treaty  was  violated  on  either  side ;  nor  would  it 
then  have  been  broken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  other  parties, 
for  whose  acts  neither  side  was  responsible.  After  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, the  record  continues  : 

The  governor  conducts  him  to  the  brook,  where  they  embrace  and  part;  we  keeping  six  or  seven  hostages  for 
our  messenger.  But  Quadequina  coming  with  his  troop,  we  entertain  and  convey  him  back,  receive  our  messen- 
ger, and  return  the  hostages.  *  *  The  king  is  a  portly  man,  in  his  best  years,  grave  of  countenance,  spare  of 
speech.  And  we  cannot  but  judge  he  is  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  especially  because  he  has  a  potent  ad- 
versary the  Narragansetts,  who  are  at'  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  may  be  some  strength,  our 
pieces  being  terrible  to  them.     But  Samoset  and  Squanto  tarry. 

This  day  we  meet  on  common  business,  conclude  our  military  orders,  with  some  laws  convenient  for  oui 
present  state,  and  choose,  or  rather  confirm  Mr.  Carver  our  governor  for  the  following  year. 

March  24. — Dies  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edwaro  Winslow. 

This  month  thirteen  ofour  number  die.    And  in  the  three  months  past  dies  half  our  company  ; 

THE  greatest  PART  IN  THE  DEPTH  OF  WINTER,  WANTING  HOUSES  AND  OTHER  COMFORTS,  BEING  INFECTED 
WITH  THE  SCURVY  AND  OTHER  DISEASES,  WHICH  THKIK  LONG  VOYAGE  AND  UNACCOMMODATE  CONDITION  BROUGHT 
UPON  THEM  ;  SO  AS  THERE  DIE  SOMETIMES  TWO  OR  THREE  A  DAV,  OF  ICO  PERSONS  SCARCE  FIFTY  REMAIN  ;  THE 
LIVING  SCARCE  ABIE  TO  BURY  THE  DEAD,  THE  WELL  NO!  SUFFICIENT  TO  ATTEND  THE  SICK  ;  THERE  BEING  IN 
THEIR  TIME  OK  GREATEST  DISTRESS  BUT  SIX  OR  SEVEN,  WHO  SPARED  NO  PAINS  TO  HELP  THEM.  TwO  OF  THE 
SEVEN  WERE  Mr.   BrEWSTER,  THE  REVEREND  ELDER,  AND  M  R.   StANDISH,  THEIR  CAPTAIN. 

But  the  spring  advancing,  it  pleases  God  the  mortality  begins  to  cease,  and  the  sick  and  lame  recover,  which 
puts  new  life  into  the  people,  though  they  had  borne  their  sad  affliction  with  as  much  patience  as  any  could  do. 

A/'ril  5.— After  this  we  plant  twenty  acres  of  Indian  corn,  wherein  Squanto  is  a  great  help,  showing  us  how 
to  set,  fish,  dress  and  tend  it,  of  which  we  have  a  good  increase. 

While  we  are  busy  about  our  seed,  our  governor,  Mr.  Carver,  comes  out  of  the  field  very  sick,  complains 
greatly  of  his  head  ;  within  a  few  hours  his  senses  fail,  so  as  he  speaks  no  more  ;  and  in  a  few  days  afier 
HE  DIES,  TO  OUR  GREAT  LAMENTATION  AND  HEAVINESS.  His  care  and  pains  were  so  great  for  the  common 
good  as  therewith  it  is  thought  he  oppressed  himself  and  shortened  his  days;  of  whose  loss  we  cannot  suf- 
ficiently complain  ;  and  his  wife  deceases  about  five  or  six  weeks  after. 

Soon  after  we  choose  Mr.  William  Bradford  our  governor,  and  Mr.  Isaac  AUerton  his  assistant,  who  are  by 
renewed  elections  continued  together  sundry  years. 

The  second  offence  is  the  first  duel  fought  in  Nev/  England,  upon  a  challenge  of  single  combat,  with  sword 
and  dagger,  between  Edward  Doty  and  Edward  Leister,  servants  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  both  being  wounded,  the 
one  in  the  hand,  the  other  in  the  thigh.  They  are  adjudged  by  the  whole  company  to  have  their  head  and 
feet  tied  together  and  so  to  lie  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  meat  or  drink  ;  which  is  begun  to  be  innicted  ;  but 
•  within  an  hour,  becau.se  of  their  great  pains,  at  their  own  and  tlieir  master's  humble  request,  upon  promise  ol 
better  carriage,  they  are  released  by  the  governor. 

July  2.— We  agree  to  send  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  and  INIr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  with  Squanto,  to  see  our 
new  friend  Masassoit  at  Pakanokit,  to  bestow  some  gratuities  on  him,  bind  him  faster  to  us,  view  die  country, 
see  how  and  where  he  lives,  his  strength,  etc. 

We  can  now  afi'ord  to  leave  the  Plymouth  colony  for  a  while,  assured  tliai 
its  councils  are  to  be  guided  by  wisdom,  and  that  it  will  be  blessed  by  the 
favor  of  heaven,  while  we  greet  Henry  Hudson's  yacht,  which  had  long  be- 
fore been  approaching  the  waters  of  New  York. 
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In  our  early  history,  European  events  sometimes  affected  us  quite  as 
seriously  as  they  ever  have  since.  The  colonization  of  New  England,  which 
had  its  first  important  beginning  with  the  Pilgrims,  grew  out  of  the  strifes 
between  the  hierarchy  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  English  dissenters. 
No  sooner  had  the  Reformation  emancipated  the  Netherlands  than  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  Hudson  began,  and  the  principle  of  popular  representation 
for  federal  legislation  carried  out  by  the  Dutch  Republic,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  first  confederation  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which  afterwards  crystal- 
lized into  the  Constitution  of  1789,  which  consolidated  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Colonization  of  New  NetJierland. — It  forms  nearly  as  attractive  a  sub- 
ject as  that  of  Virginia  or  New  England.  The  immediate  consequences  were 
indeed  by  no  means  so  great,  nor  were  the  Dutch  colonists  to  have  so  con- 
troUing  an  influence  over  the  political  institutions  of  the  country.  But  many 
noble  characters  appear  in  the  records  of  those  times,  and  their  descendants 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  Dutch  ancestry.  The  Republic  of  the  United 
Netherlands  has  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  useful 
histories  written  in  recent  days.  The  attempt  of  Philip  II.  to  crush  out  the 
last  vestige  of  ancient  municipal  liberty  in  the  Low  Countries,  led  to  one  of 
the  most  memorable  struggles  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  page  in  the  records  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  remorseless  cruelty, 
that  equals  the  story  of  the  Netherlands ;  while  the  valor  and  devotion  to 
liberty  displayed  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  rich  burghers,  and  the  nobility 
headed  by  Egmond  and  Horn,  scarcely  found  a  parallel  even  in  tlie  courage 
and  endurance  of  our  fathers.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  independence  which  in- 
spired the  colony  of  New  Netherland,  and  which  the  sturdy  Dutch  settlers 
and  their  children  displayed  all  through  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  was 
but  a  continuation  of  the  stream  that,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  reached  these  shores.  When  the  confederation  of  the  Tow  Coun- 
tries took  place, — ^just  two  hundred  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, — 
nearly  all  those  provinces  had  united  in  driving  the  armies  of  Philip  from  their 
soil.  Of  their  imparalleled  devotion  to  liberty  and  independence,  the  great 
Sidney,  in  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  said, — '  The  spirit  that  animates  them 
is  the  spirit  of  God,  and  is  invincible.' 

Of  the  wealth  and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  Rejniblic,  we 
commonly  have  but  a  faint  conception.  Its  genius  was  well  portrayed  on  its 
coin,  which  bore  the  image  of  a  sailless  and  oarless  ship  struggling  in  the 
waves.  The  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand, — the  two  largest  members 
of  the  Dutch  confederacy, — consisted  chiefly  in  flat  lands,  bathed  on  all  sides 
by  salt  water.  If  the  'home  of  Britain'  was  by  fair  poetical  license  said  to  be 
'on  the  deep,'  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Dorn  on  the  water,  and  like  ducks  they  took  to  it  as  their  native  element. 
Amsterdam  became   the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world;   'the  Tyre  of 
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modern  times,  the  Venice  of  the  north  ;  the  Queen  of  all  the  seas.'  Raleigh 
wrote  that  '  the  ships  of  the  Dutch  outnumbered  those  of  England,  and  ten 
other  kingdoms.'  The  flag  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  on  every  ocean. 
Holland  could  hardly  raise  a  sheaf  of  grain,— but  she  had  the  largest  granary 
in  the  world.  She  had  no  grazing  fields,— but  she  became  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Europe.  Not  a  wild  or  cultivated  forest  waved 
over  her  soil,— but  she  built  more  ships  than  all  the  other  nations.  She  could 
not  even  grow  her  own  flax, — but  she  was  weaving  linen  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  resisting  the  despotism  of  Spain,  Holland  enriched  herself  by 
despoiling  the  commerce  of  her  enemy.  The  treasures  of  all  lands  and  all 
seas  flowed  into  her  ports,  and  a  strong  republic,  guided  by  the  political  wis- 
dom, and  sustained  by  the  valor  and  virtue  of  a  great  people,  set  to  the  world 
the  most  brilliant  example  that  had  ever  been  offered,  of  the  blessings  which 
follow  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  genius 
of  an  American  historian,  bathed  as  it  was  in  the  baptismal  font  of  cis-Atlantic 
freedom,  should  in  this  enticing  field  have  found  entrancing  scenes  for  reveUing. 

Holland  now  stood  at  the  front  of  liberty  and  civiUzation  in  Europe.  She 
had  wiped  out  from  her  soil  the  last  vestige  pf  Spanish  despotism.  The  Lu- 
theran Reformation  had  emancipated  the  altars  of  God,  and  the  deliberations 
of  her  senate  chambers.  She  alone,  of  all  the  nations,  could  extend  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  found  little  to  choose  between  the 
tyranny  of  the  Anglican  Church, — which,  in  the  harlot  embrace  of  the  State, 
had  hardly  taken  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  liberty  of  conscience,— and  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  for  she  still  preserved  somewhat  of  the  spirit  which 
had  restrained  the  rapacity  of  Feudal  lords,  and  curbed  the  despotism  of 
Princes.  But  while  England  liad  lost  whatever  she  once  held  under  the  old 
Church,  of  the  splendors  of  a  great  hierarchy,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  still 
more  imposing  ritual,  she  was  in  that  miserable  transition  state  where  all 
that  existed  in  the  form  of  a  bitter  spirit  of  persecution  in  Rome,  was  mingled 
with  petty  acts  of  tyranny  to  enforce  conformity  in  ritual  and  worship. 

All  this  was  oftensive  and  disgusting  to  the  pride  of  such  men  as  Carver, 
Bradford,  Winslow  and  Miles  Standish,  and  so  they  left  England  for  a  '  better 
land.'  These  men  were  pilgrims:  precisely  wliat  they  pretended  to  be. 
They  were  in  search  of  a  home ;  and  where  Liberty  dwelt,  there  they  would 
find  one : — there  could  be  no  other  home  for  them.  When  at  last  tliey  had 
seen,  to  their  grief,  that  in  worn-out  old  Europe  there  was  no  place  to  build 
up  a  fair  heritage  for  the  future,  they  tore  up  the  tree  of  liberty  by  the  roots, 
and  brought  it  to  a  more  congenial  clime.  It  was  in  that  spirit  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  it  was  with  souvenirs  just  as  dear  to  them 
that  the  Hollanders  made  their  first  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

Henry  Hudson.  The  Half -moon  inside  of  Sandy  Hook.  Sept.  3,  1609.— 
Before  we  greet  the  brave  sailor  who  had  just  passed  Navesink  in  his  little 
yacht,  we  must  go  back  to  find  out  how  the  storm-torn  Half-moon  had  found 
its  way  into  these  strange  waters. 
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The  explorations  of  the  English  on  the  shores  of  North  America,  and  theii 
success  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  had  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  opulent  merchants  of  Holland,  and  the  embarkation  of  Smith  for  Vir. 
ginia  in  1607  had  roused  their  spirit  of  rivalry.  The  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany had  been  chartered  in  the  spring  of  1602,  its  field  being  restricted  to 
the  exclusive  commerce  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  east,  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  at  the  west.  This  was  the  first  commercial  monopo- 
Ust  company,  which  had  so  many  successors. 

The  strife  of  the. Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  the  commerce  of  Asia  was 
now  the  chief  object  of  Dutch  ambition  ;  and  so  far  were  they  successful,  they 
held  for  a  long  time  that  enormous  commerce  with  Asia,  which  poured  such 
wealth  into  their  coffers.  As  the  English  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  approach 
to  Asia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,— since  all  these  commercial  rights  had 
been  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  been  the 
friendly  allies  of  England  during  the  war  with  Spain, — the  merchants  of 
London  bethought  themselves  of  finding  another  passage-way.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  employed  Henry  Hudson  to  search  for  a  nearer  route  to  Asia  by 
sailing  to  the  north.  I-n  the  same  year  that  Smith  sailed  for  Virginia,  Hudson, 
with  a  small  vessel,  and  his  only  son  for  a  companion,  reached  the  shores  of 
Greenland,  and  penetrated  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  any  preceding  navigators. 
On  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  he  encountered  icy  barriers  which  he  could  not 
pass.  But  the  attempt  was  renewed  the  succeeding  year,  for  he  believed  that 
through  the  waters  dividing  Spitzbergen  from  Nova  Zembla,  he  could  pass  to 
China.  But  he  returned  to  London,  and  his  employers  footed  the  loss.  As, 
however,  the  passion  of  his  life  was  to  make  such  a  discover)^  he  went  over 
to  Holland  and  offered  his  services  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  they  were  promptly  accepted. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1609,  he  sailed  in  a  yacht  of  eighty  tons,  for  China, 
by  way  of  the  north-west.     Bafiled  by  those    eternal  ice-fields,   he  gave   up 
further  effort,  and  being  fully  informed  of  Smith's  exi)lorations   on   the   Vir- 
ginia coast,  he  turned  his  prow  towards  the  Chesapeake.     Escaping  the  tem- 
pests v/hich  carried   away  his  foremast,  and    stripped  his  canvas,  he  found 
himself  drifting  among  the  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     But  he 
managed  to  reach  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  mooring  the  Half- 
moon  in  safety,  he  made  for  the  woods,  where  he  got  out  a  foremast,  with 
which,  ^fter  making  further  repairs,    he   started   for    the    south.      He    gave 
to    Cape   Cod,  in   passing,  the   name   of  New    Holland,  and  on  the   i8th  of 
August  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.      He   had  gone  too  far  south. 
Ten  days  later  he  was  in  Delaware  Bay.     But  he  gave  only  a  few  hours  to  the 
survey    of   that  region,  and  steering  to   the  north  was  greeted  on  the  2d    of 
September  with  the  '  pleasant  sight  of  the  high  hills   of  Navesink.'      Some- 
what bewildered  with  the  rivers  and  inlets  around  the  flat  beach,  he  doubled 
the  beetling  bluff,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  with  his  httle  son,  saw  the 
New  Jersey  Highlands,  as  John  Cabot  had,  with  his  boy  Sebastian,  first  looked 
on  the  'f'ismal  cliffs  of  Labrador.' 
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Thus  the  three  great  points  where  civihzation  on  the  western  coast  was 
to  plant  its  settlements,  and  from  which  streams  'of  wealth  and  enterprise 
were  to  flow  over  the  continent,  were  at  last  reached.  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  settlement  at  Jamestown — New  England,  New 
York,  and  Virginia,  began  America  :   they  constitute  America  still  ! 

Hudson  Explores  the  Great  River,  Sept.  3. — The  next  thirty  da3^s  were 
given  to  an  exploration  of  the  Bay  of  New  York,  its  surrounding  shores,  and 
a  beautiful  sail  up  the  great  river,  which  has  ever  after  been  called  by  his 
name.  Piringing  the  Half-moon  to  anchor  on  the  Jersey  shore,  the  natives 
came  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  gayly  dressed  in  the  furs  and  feathers 
of  the  forest.  Launching  their  light  canoes,  they  quickly  clustered  around 
the  ship  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  eager  proposals  for  traflic.  Hudson 
describes  their  habits  and  customs.  They  seemed  to  be  a  happy  community, 
living  upon  maize  and  beans,  and  carrying  with  them  their  red  copper  pipes, 
with  earthen  bowls,  and  the  ever-present  elastic  bows  and  sharp  stone- 
pointed  arrows.  They  furnished  the  Half-moon  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  oysters,  maize,  and  beans. 

It  was  the  loveliest  autumn  weather,  and  Hudson  was  entranced  with  the 
scene  around  him.  The  lofty  Palisades  were  clothed  with  '  goodly  oakes,' 
grander  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  sheltered 
by  a  mighty  forest,  stretched  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Away 
behind  him  rose  the  green  hills  of  Staten  Island,  and  the  towering  heights  of 
Navesink  ;  from  the  north  rolled  down  the  glorious  river,  which  at  first  he 
believed  could  only  be  an  arm  of  the  sea.  But  loosing  the  Half  moon  to  a 
delicious  southern  breeze,  he  passed  up  the  stream  ;  and  when  he  found 
how  great  a  discovery  he  had  made,  as  he  lay  off  Yonkers,  he  Avrote  that  'it 
was  as  fair  a  land  as  can  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.'  And  so  he  floated 
on  leisurely,  till  a  fresh  breeze  swept  him  by  West  Point  into  the  broader 
reaches  beyond. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  he  came  in  view  of  the  magniflcent  range  of 
the  Catskills,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  them,  he  dropped  anchor  off 
the  bold  bluff  on  the  east  of  the  river,  where  a  beautiful  city  called  by  his 
name  was  soon  afterwards  founded.  The  next  day,  at  the  invitation  of  an 
aged  chief  of  the  tribe  of  River  Indians,  he  went  on  shore  to  receive  their 
hospitalities.  Jlere  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  every  sign  of  peS.ce  and 
comfort.  The  chief  showed  him  to  a  large  circular  building  made  of  oak  bark, 
with  a  high  arched  roof,  which  was  filled  with  beans  and  maize,  and  stacked 
around  stood  the  last  year's  harvest, — •'  enough  to  load  three  ships.'  A  feast 
was  prepared,  and  mats  were  laid  for  the  guests.  The  young  men  had  early 
gone  to  the  woods  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
quantity  of  pigeons.  These  were  cooked,  and  succotash  of  corn  and  beans 
was  served  in  red  wooden  bowls.  But  Hudson  would  not  prolong  his  visit, 
and  as  he  was  starting  for  his  ship,  the  Indians  one  and  all  snapped  their 
arrows  in  pieces,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  in  token  of  friendship. 
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Traditii)n5  of  that  visit  were  long  preserved  by  the  little  River  Tribe,  and 
the  stories  are  still  told  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  navigator 
had  found  a  balmier  climate  than  England,  or,  above  all,  Holland,  ever  knew, 
No  river  in  Europe  could  match  in  the  magniticence  of  its  liood  and  forest 
scenery  the  lordly  stream  he  had  discovered.  The  soil  was  a  miracle  of  fer- 
tility ;  the  woods  were  haunted  with  game  ;  and  the  contented  and  friendly  in- 
habitants had  added  to  all  these  attractions,  the  charms  of  the  most  abundant 
hospitality.  '  Of  all  the  lands,'  said  Hudson,  '  on  which  I  ever  set  my  foot, 
this  is  the  best,  for  tillage.' 

He  describes  the  month  he  passed  in  the  North  River  as  one  of  constant 
delight  and  strange  surprises.  And  well  he  may,  for  as  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  must  then  havQ  appeared,  still  clothed  with  the  unmarred  beauty  of 
nature, — water,  mountain,  and  sky  all  bathed  in  the  gorgeous  atmosphere  of 
the  Indian  summer — it  must  have  made  a  spectacle  of  which  even  those  of 
us  who  dwell  here  to-day  can  form  no  just  conception  except  by  the  witch- 
ery of  fancy.  But  these  halcyon  days  could  not  last  forever  :  the  Half- 
1)10011  had  made  profitable  traffic,  and  she  was  ready  for  sea. 

Hudson  Returns,  Oct.  4,  1609. — On  this  day  he  '  sailed  out  of  the  great 
mouth  of  the  great  river,'  for  home.  A  prosperous  voyage  of  a  little  more 
than  a  month  brought  the  Half-moon  into  the  port  of  Dartmouth.  Here  she 
and  her  cargo  were  seized  by  the  British  authorities,  on  the  alleged  superiority 
of  the  claims  of  England  to  the  regions  she  had  invaded.  The  Half  moon  was 
indeed  afterwards  restored  to  the  Amsterdam  merchants,  and  the  written  re- 
port of  their  commander  had  been  already  forwarded.  But  he  was  never 
again  to  gaze  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  nor  reap  any  reward  for  his  signal 
services  to  the.  Netherlands  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  New.  His  name, 
however,  was  to  be  a  household  word  in  the  myriad  homes  that  were  to 
adorn  the  green  banks  of  his  lordly  river. 

Hudson's  Fate,  1610. — Still  swayed  by  his  ruling  passion,  and  believ- 
ing that  he  could  yet  find  a  new  passage  to  China,  the  English  merchants 
equipped  for  Hudson  another  vessel,  the  Discoverer,  with  which  he  ])ut  to 
sea.  Climbing  beyond  the  fires  of  Hecla,  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  Ero- 
bisher's  Straits,  till  he  entered  'a  great  sea  to  the  westward,'  he  believed  he 
had  realized  the  dream  of  his  life.  But  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  bays  and  islands,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
Amidst  the  discontent  of  his  crew  and  the  merciless  frost  he  passed  the  long, 
dark  winter.  It  was  far  into  the  next  year  before  spring  came,  and  his  crew 
had  grown  too  mutinous  to  be  any  lofiger  controlled.  His  provisions  had 
given  out,  and  when  he  handed  to  his  men  the  last  crust,  '  he  wept  as  he  gave 
it  them.'  Maddened  by  hunger,  they  vented  all 'their  wrath  upon  the 
unfortunate  commander.  He  was  seized  and  cast  into  the  shallop  ;  his  little 
ton  was  pitched  in  after  him,  and  then  seven  others,  four  of  whom  were  in  a 
d>ing  state      '  Seeing  his  commander  thus  exposed,  Philip  Staffe,  the  carpen- 
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ter,  demanded  and  gained  leave  to  share  his  fate  ;  and  just  as  the  ship  made 
its  way  out  of  the  ice  on  a  midsummer  day,  in  a  latitude  where  the  sun  at 
that  season  hardly  goes  down,  and  evening  twilight  mingles  with  the  dawn,  the 
shallop  was  cut  loose.  What  became  of  Hudson  ?  Did  he  die  miserably  of 
starvation  ?  Did  he  reach  land,  to  perish  from  the  fury  of  the  natives  ?  Was 
he  crushed  between  ribs  of  ice  ?  The  returmng  ship  encountered  storms  by 
which  he  was  probably  overwhelmed.  The  gloomy  waste  of  waters  which 
bears  his  name  is  his  tomb  and  his  monument ! ' ' 

Adriaen  Block.  1611-1613. — Between  these  years,  however,  private  en- 
terprise profited  by  Hudson's  discovery.  '  The  wealthy  Adriaen  Block,  with 
Hendrik  Christiansen,  chartered  a  ship  with  the  skipper  Ryser,'  and  made  a 
successful  trading  voyage  to  New  York,  bringing  back  with  them  two  of  the 
sons  of  the  native  sachems. 

March  27,  1 6 14. — In  the  delay  of  granting  the  West  India  Company's 
charter,  a  privilege  was  conceded  to  any  adventurers  for  four  successive 
voyages,  and  the  merchants  sent  out  a  fleet  of  five  small  vessels — the  Fortime, 
of  Ani^terdam,  commanded  by  Christiansen,  the  Tiger,  by  Adriaen  Block,  and 
three  others,  sailed  for  New  York.  The  Tiger  was  burned  in  New  York,  but 
Adriaen  Block  constructed  for  his  own  explorations  a  little  yacht  of  sixteen 
tons,  which  he  called  the  Unrest.  Passing  up  the  East  River,  then  new  sail- 
ing ground,  he  was  the  first  European  sailor  to  pass  through  Hell  Gate,  and 
into  the  calmer  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Ghding  by  the  islands  that  cluster  in  front  of  Norwalk,  he  discovered  the 
beautiful  river  still  called  the  Housatonic.  Further  on,  he  entered  the  mouth 
of  'the  Freshwater,'  which  has  always  persisted  in  bearing  its  native  name, 
Connecticut.  Its  banks  were  clothed  with  heavy  forests,  except  in  some 
grassy  reaches  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  one  being  where  Wethersfield  now 
stands ;  another,  the  site  of  Hartford.  Reaching  the  Sound  again,  he  found 
the  Pequods  living  on  the  bank  of  their  river  Thames.  He  touched  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  then  inhabited  by  a  savage  race.  But  beyond  it  opened  the 
Atlantic,  when  he  made  the  discovery  that  he  had  circunmavigated  what  was 
afterwards  appropriately  called  Long  Island.  Exploring  the  shores  to  the  East, 
he  gave  to  the  land  encircled  by  the  two  channels  the  name  of  Roode  Eiland. 
He  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Nahant,  ignorant  that  John  Smith  was  at  the  same 
time  mapping  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Cornelis  Hendrickssen 
was  doing  so  well  in  the  fur  trade,  that  Block  left  with  him  his  first  American- 
built  yacht,  and  returned  to  Holland  in  one  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

• 

The  Charter  Granted  for  New  Netherlands  Oct.  11,  16 14. — The  Stale? - 
General  granted  to  the  same  Company  a  three  years'  monopoly  to  trade  from 
the  40th  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  generously  extending  the  rights  of  the 
Amsterdam  merchants  over  the  very  territory  that  Capt.  Smith  had  that  same 

'  Bancroft. 
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year  mapped  and  called  New  England.  For  a  time,  however,  there  was  no 
conflict  in  their  claims,  and  Christiansen  ascended  the  Hudson  river  as  far  as 
Castle  Island,  just  south  of  Albany,  where  for  the  convenience  of  traffic,  and 
protection,  he  built  a  fortified  'truck-house,'  which  was  garrisoned  with  a  dozen 
men.  To  this  station  they  gave  the  name  of  Nassau,  and  they  called  the  Hud- 
son river  the  Maurice,  after  their  illustrious  countryman.  This  was  the  first 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  and  for  a  long  period 
a  profitable  and  extensive  trade  in  peltry  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians. 

The  Iroquois. — The  Hollanders  now  began  their  long  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Six  Nations,'  which  but  for  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
Kieft  would  never  have  been  disturbed.  The  French  had  already  founded 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  while  Hudson  was  sailing  up  his  great  river, 
Champlain  was  penetrating  the  Northern  frontier. 

But  the  moment  was  approaching  when  the  religious  agitations  throughout 
the  Low  Countries  were  to  be  renewed  with  intensity,  and  culminate  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  of  religion  in  Germany.  It  was  still  the  development  of 
the  great. principle  of  the  Reformation  which  was  dividing  all  communities  into 
the  two  parties, — the  one  for  progress,  the  other  for  conservatism,  if  not  retro- 
gression. Even  in  Holland,  where  the  Reformation  had  achieved  its  chief 
conquests,  two  parties  had  grown  up.  The  stadtholder  led  the  one  which 
represented  the  principles  of  close  corporations  and  commercial  monopolies. 
On  his  side  were  wealth  and  power  ;  on  the  other,  the  popular  interests.  The 
one  represented  the  spirit  of  Feudalism  and  monopoly,  not  only  in  commerce, 
but  in  land,  carrying  with  it  political  power,  and  rendering  deliberative  as- 
semblies aristocratic.  While  the  stadtholder  wished  to  centralize  all  power 
in  the  States-General,  the  truer  republican  spirit,  represented  by  Olden  Barne- 
veldt  and  Grotius, — the  former  the  founder  of  the  republic,  and  the  latter  the 
greatest  political  writer  of  his  age,  and  an  authority  still  of  frequent  citation  in 
matters  of  national  and  international  law, — sided  with  the  Provincial  assem- 
bUes.  They  not  only  clearly  defined  the  rights,  but  valiantly  asserted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  old  municipalities  that  had  borrowed  their  givil  franchises 

'   New  York,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  settle-  ked  arm  raised,  and  addressing  in  impassioned  strains 

ment  by  the  Europeans,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  a  group  of  similar  persons,    sitting   upon  the  ground 

distinguished  above  all  the  other  aborigines  of  this  con-  around  him,  would,  to  use  the  illustration   of  an    early 

tinent  for  their  intelligence  and  prowess.     Five  distinct  historian  of  this  State,  give  no  faint  picture  of  Rome  in 

and  independent  tribes,  speaking  a  language  radically  her  early  days. 

the  same,  and  practising  similar  customs,  had  united  They  were  very  methodical  in  their  harangues.  When 

m   forming   a   confederacy  which,    for   durability  and  in  conference  with  other  nations,  at  the  conclusion  of 

power,  was  unequalled  in  Indian  history.     They  were  every  important    sentence   of  the  opposite    speaker,  a 

the    Mohawks,  Oneidas,    Onondagas,    Cayugas,  and  sachem  gave  a  small  stick  to  the  orator  who  was  to  re- 

Senecas,  called  the   Iroquois   by  the   French,   and  the  ply,  charging   him   at  the   same   time   to   remember  it. 

Five  Nations  by  the  English.     In  cases  of  great  em-  After  a  short  consultation  with  the  others,  he  was  en- 

ergency  each  tribe  or  nation  acted  independently  ;   but  abled   to  repeat   most  of  the  discourse,    which  he  an- 

a  general  council  usually  assembled  at  Onondaga,  near  swered  article  by  article. 

the  centre  of  their  territory,  and  determined  upon  peace  These  nations  were  distinguished  for  their  prowess 

jr  war,   and  all  other  matters  which  regarded  the  in-  in  war,  as  well  as  for  their  sagacity  and  eloquence  in 

terests  of  the  whole.     The  powers  of  this  council  appear  council.     War  was  their  delight.     Believing  it  to  be  the 

to  have  been  not  much  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  United  most  honorable  employment  of  men,  they  infused  into 

States  Congress  under  the  old  confederation.  their  children  in  early  life  high  ideas   of  military  glory. 

Their  language,    though   guttural,    was   sonorous.  They  carried  their  arms  into  Canada,  across  the  Con- 

Their  orators   studied   euphony  in   their  words  and  in  necticut,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  almost  to 

their  arrangement.     Their  graceful  attitudes  and  ges-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Formidable  by  their  numbers  and 

tures,  and   their  ..verllowing  sentences,  rendered  their  their  skill,   they  excited  respect  and   awe  in   the  most 

discourses,  if  no    always  eloquent,  at  least  highly  im-  powerful    tribes,   and    exacted    tribute  and    obedience 

pressive.     An  erect  and  commanding   figure,  with   a  from  the  weak. — Introduction    to   Campbell's   BordtT 

blanket  thrown  loosfjy  over  the  shoulder,  with  his  na-  Warfare  of  Nem  York. 
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from  the  Roman  code,  and  still  preserved  them.  The  strife  became  so  fierce 
that  Protestantism  itself  was  split  into  two  great  parties.  The  Calvinists  sided 
with  the  stadtholder.  Their  creed  was  despotic  in  its  claims  over  the  con- 
fcience,  and  bitter  in  its  spirit  of  persecution.  It  was  burning  Servetus  at  the 
stake  in  (ieneva.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1618,  parties  came  into 
violent  collision,  and  Barneveldt  and  Grotius  were  imprisoned.  The  latter 
was  soon  afterwards  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  while  the  venerable 
Barneveldt,  the  greatest  patriot  of  Holland,  died  on  the  scaffold. 

These  fierce  struggles  in  the  Low  Countries  led  directly  to  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Netherland.  But  for  these,  the  work  would  have  been  done 
by  the  English.  Hitherto,  the  religious  element  had  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  motives  of  the  Hollanders  in  their  ventures  of  trade  or  explora- 
tion.    But  this  element  soon  developed  itself. 

Charter  of  the  Dutch  West  Lidia  Company.  June  2,1  1621. — The  demands 
of  the  merchants  of  Holland  could  no  longer  be  resisted;  and  on  the  3d  of 
June,  162 1,  the  Dutch  West  India  Comi)any  was  chartered.  It  conferred 
upon  its  members  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trafficking  and  planting  colonies 
on  the  American  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  furthest  north. 
It  received  all  the  pledges  of  favor  and  protection  which  the  States-General 
could  confer  as  patrons,  and  in  war  as  allies.  All  the  Low  Countries  be- 
came interested,  and  millions  were  subscribed  by  the  great  cities.  They  were 
governed  by  a  Board  of  nineteen  Directors,  whose  power  was  almost  un- 
limited. Their  field  extended  all  down  the  South  American  coast  ;  while  in 
North  America,  New  Netherland  was  their  centre.  Amsterdam — one  of  the 
five  Chambers  of  Government  and  Administration  of  the  Comjiany — as- 
sumed the  control  of  what  was  soon  to  be  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware.  This  was  all  in  contravention  of  the  claims  of  England, 
and  some  protest  was  made  against  it  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  Bridsh 
ambassador  at  the  Hague.  But  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  done  so  poorly, 
no  effectual  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Dutch  further  north ;  and  when  in 
the  year  following  the  granting  of  their  charter,  their  ships  came  on  the  coast, 
they  found  none  to  offer  resistance. 

The  Colony  of  New  Netherland  Founded,  1623. — In  the  spring  of  this 
year  thirty  families  were  transported  on  a  ship  of  260  tons — t\\Q  New  Nether- 
land— made  up  chiefly  of  Walloons,  Protestants,  who  had  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  the  Belgian  Provinces.  They  carried  with  them  the  first  religious 
element  into  the  Dutch  settlements.  Some  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of 
Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  settled  on  Timber  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Delaware  a  few  miles  below  Camden,  and  there  they  built  Fort  Nassau. 

In  the  meantime,  Adriaen  Joris  had  constructed  Fort  Orange,  on  the  spot 
where  the  chief  business  part  of  Albany  now  stands,  and  there  eighteen 
families  had  Viilt  their  little  huts  under  its  protecting  shadow,  while  the 
friendship  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  in  good  faith  guaran- 
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teed.  This  colony  prospered  from  the  start ;  their  ships  returned  with  rich 
cargoes  of  furs,  and  brought  back  emigrants.  These  Dutch  settlements  were 
under  the  government  of  May,  as  First  Director,  and  all  the  powers  of  civil 
administration  were  conferred  upon  him,  except  punishment  by  death. 

1625.— William  Verhulst  succeeded  May  in  1625,  and  the  colony  giew 
rapidly.  Two  large  ships  arrived  with  horses  and  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  ; 
children  were  born  ;  broad  fields  were  cultivated ;  traffic  with  the  Indians  ex- 
tended up  the  Hudson,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  smaller 
chain  of  lakes  that  connect  the  waters  of  Central  New  York  with  those  of  the 
Delaware  on  one  side,  and  the  Hudson  on  the  other.  The  new  stadtholder 
inflamed  once  more  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  Hollanders  at  home,  and  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  Dutch  settlement ;  and  the  official  report  of  Henry 
Hudson  about  these  regions  was  published.  The  following  year  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  Dutch  enterprise  on  these  shores. 

The  First  Governor  of  Ne%u  Netherland.  May  4,  1626. — Peter  Minuit  was? 
sent  out  with  authority  as  Director-General  over  New  Netherland,  and  with 
him  commenced  Dutch  proprietorship  in  the  soil.  His  first  step  was  to  pur- 
chase the  Island  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians — a  tract  of  land  which  may 
have  been  considered  cheap  at  the  price  paid  for  it,  viz.,  twenty-four  dollars, 
or  eight  and  one-third  cents  per  acre.  He  chose  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
fronting  directly  on  the  Bay,  for  a  battery ;  a  spot  of  ground  whicli,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  earlier  vicissitudes,  and  later  changes  of  the  island,  has 
maintained  its  name  and  its  position,  having  witnessed  many  scenes  we  shall 
hereafter  allude  to.  A  fort  was  constructed,  which  received  the  name  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

In  the  New  World,  no  settlement  had  commenced  under  such  fair  auspices. 
Friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  were  cultivated  and  maintained  ;  traffic 
with  them  was  carried  on  upon  a  constantly  growing  scale,  and  wealth  poured 
in  rapidly.  The  kindest  feelings  had  prevailed  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Hollanders  at  home,  and  those  friendly  relations  were  now  to  be  perpetuated 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Plymouth  colony  being  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor to  New  Amsterdam,  the  Governor  of  the  Island  addressed  to  Governor 
Bradford,  in  March,  1627,  a/ormal  letter,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  and  proftering  '•  good-itnll  and  service,'  with  ^kindness  and  neigh- 
borhood.' It  spoke  of  'the  nearness  of  our  native  countries,  the  friendship 
of  our  forefathers,  and  the  new  covenant  between  the  States-General  and 
England  against  the  Spaniards.' 

The  Plymouth  Governor  replied  to  the  letter  in  a  warm  and  generous  spirit, 
which  showed  the  largeness  and  magnanimity  of  his  character.  'We  accept,' 
he  says,  '  this  testimony  of  love.  Our  children  shall  never  forget  the  good 
and  courteous  entreaty  which  we  found  in  your  country,  and  shall  desire  your 
prosperity  forever.'     But  he  displayed   somewhat  of  the  Yankee  shrewdness 
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in  another  clause  of  his  letter,  for  he  reminds  these  friendly  Dutch  intruders 
that  the  English  patent  for  New  England  extended  to  40  degrees,  within 
whose  limits  they  had  '  no  right  to  plant  or  trade,'  and  he  begs  them  not  to 
send  any  of  their  ships  into  the  Narraganset.  But  the  reply  of  the  Director 
showed  his  Dutch  pluck.  '  Our  authority  to  trade  and  plant  we  derive  from 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  will  defend  it.'  There  was,  however,  no  hostile 
feeling,  nor  any  intention  of  collision  between  the  two  friendly  colonies. 
Lest  there  should  be  misunderstanding,  however,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
IMinuit  sent  his  deputy,  De  Rasieres,  on  a  pacific  and  formal  mission  to  the 
Pilgrims.  The  ambassador  was  attended  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  his  dignity  demanded.  On  landing  at  Monument  with  his  trumpeters 
and  soldiers,  he  marched  over  the  neck  of  land,  and  at  Scusset  was  met 
by  a  boat  from  Plymouth  Rock,  and  '  honorably  attended  with  the  noise  of 
trumpets.'  Hospitalities  were  extended  and  enjoyed,  and  friendly  relations 
were  established  ;  although  the  Dutchman  was  advised  to  recommend  the 
people  of  New  Amsterdam  to  '  clear  their  title,'  without  any  loss  of  time. 
This  would  not  seem  to  have  presaged  well,  but  no  harm  came  from  it. 

And  so  the  colony  of  New  Netherland  went  on  flourishing.  In  1628, 
only  five  years  from  their  first  landing,  it  had  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  women,  and  children,  all  counted,  and  making  a  strange  mixture 
of  Dutch,  Walloons,  and  African  slaves  :  for  be  it  known  that  the  Dutch  first 
introduced,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  held  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  of 
stealing  men  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  selling  them  into  slavery  in  this 
country. 

Although  the  settlers  on  Manhattan  Island  were  neither  Pilgrims  nor  Puri- 
tans, still  they  were  earnest  in  their  religion;  and  in  the  spring  of  1628  the 
Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius  came  over  to  establish  a  church.  On  the  first  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  were  fifty  communicants. 
From  such  small  beginnings  trade  with  the  Indians  was  carried  on  with  great 
activity,  and  the  Dutch  agents  were  pushing  up  all  the  streams  that  branch 
oft"  from  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Feudal  Institutions  in  America. — This  language  sounds  strange  enough, 
tat  the  seeds  of  Feudalism  were  planted  on  our  soil,  and  the  remains  of  it  are 
,till  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  curious,  in  tracing  its  origin,  to 
see  that  however  much  of  a  political  likeness  prevailed  among  the  communi- 
ties that  settled  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  the  social  differ- 
ences between  them  were  very  wide. 

I  have  thus  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  three  most  important  settlements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  United  States.  If  I  have  seemed  to  give  a  dispro- 
portionate attention  to  them  as  compared  with  all  the  rest  that  were  to  follow, 
I  have  had  an  object  in  it.  The  common  reader  of  American  history  seldom 
ge^s  a  clear  idea  of  the  elements  which  made  up  our  national  charactei.  They 
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were  all  strained  out  of  the  Old  World  ;  and,  although  ultimately  blended  into 
a  harmonious  whole,  yet  it  was  onl^  by  the  slow  process  of  time  that  these 
heterogeneous  materials  came  together.  If  the  Dutch  had  preponderated  as 
at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  they  would, — for  Holland  had  reached  such  a 
period  of  glory,  advanced  her  political  institutions  so  far,  and  covered  earth 
and  sea  with  her  commerce  and  augmented  wealth,  far  transcending  that  of 
any  other  nation,  not  excepting  Spain  herself — if,  at  this  period,  her  energies 
had  not  been  drawn  off  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  absorbing  her  surplus 
population,  and  making  her  surplus  strength  tributary  to  commerce  on  the 
ocean, — North  America  would  have  very  easily  become  another  Holland — a 
second  Germany.  Settling  in  New  York,  they  had  the  fairest  chance.  The 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  indeed  more  fertile,  and  agriculture  was  to  prove  a 
source  of  great  wealth  ;  but  her  capital,  Philadelphia,  could  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  large  and  prosperous  inland  town,  while  New  York  could  never 
be  prevented  from  becoming  a  metropolis.  Boston  Avould  be  the  commercial 
centre  of  trade  and  manufactures,  fisheries  and  explorations,  at  the  east ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  would  forever 
limit  the  extent  of  her  growth  and  power.  It  would  be  strong  in  the  strength 
of  individuals  and  separate  communities.  All  appliances  would  develop 
force  of  character.  The  spirit  of  thrift  and  economy  ;  her  myriad-sided  ingenu- 
ity, invention,  discovery,  and  contrivance  ;  her  keen  perception  of  individual 
rights ;  her  persistence  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  culture,  learn- 
ing, and  religion,  and  her  jealousy  of  foreign  interference,  were  all  to  combine 
to  give  to  New  England  an  enormous  intellectual  predominance  over  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation  ;  while  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  comfort,  and 
independence  among  the  people,  would  make  them  the  most  prosperous  and 
extraordinary  cluster  of  communities  on  the  earth. 

Virginia  was  then,  as  she  is  now,  the  representative  of  the  South.  Plant- 
ing, and  not  manufactures  ;  agriculture,  and  not  commerce,  was  to  be  her 
chief  business.  Here  alone  lay  her  sources  of  wealth.  They  were  to  be 
large,  but  few ;  there  was  to  be  little  diversity  of  interest,  and  no  general 
development  of  enterprise.  She  imparted  the  same  character  to  the  States 
around  her ;  and  as  she  grew  in  population,  the  surplus  found  inducements 
for  emigration,  which  gave  the  first  establishment  to  Kentucky,  and  led  her 
pioneers  across  the  Mississippi.  These  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  her 
character,  and  they  account  for  the  type  she  first  assumed,  and  has  so  per- 
sistently maintained. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  African  slavery,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  no 
accident  which>  determined  the  growth  of  that  institution.  The  mere  fact  that 
in  1620  a  Dutch  ship  landed  a  score  of  Africans  at  Jamestown,  who  consti- 
tuted the  nucleus  of  slavery  which  was  to  overshadow  the  State,  and  become 
the  chief  feature  of  its  existence,  would  have  had  no  special  significance  had 
not  African  labor  been  wanted  there.  No  accident  made  it  flourish.  Till  cotton 
'  became  king,'  tobacco  was  master.  The  soil  and  climate  were  specially 
adapted  to  the  f^ro'i  •  ne^ro  labor  could  best  raise  it ;  and  it  was  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  tobacco  that  gave  the  first  great  start  in  wealth  to  that  State,  -while 
another  source  that  long  brought  a  grea,t  revenue  to  the  commonwealth  was 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  negro  population,  which  always  corresponded  to  the 
demand  as  the  new  lands  of  the  south  were  brought  under  cultivation. 

If  the  reader  carries  in  his  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  elements  which  made 
up  these  three  great  colonies,  it  will  help  him  to  understand  better  our  subse-  • 
quent  history.  He  will  as  clearly  trace  to  its  fountains  the  great  national  stream 
upon  which  we  are  now  floating,  as  he  can  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
standing  at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio  pours  its  silver  waters  into  the  clouded  flood 
which  had  already  received  the  vast  contributions  of  the  Missouri.  This  may 
not  be  the  luckiest  illustration  I  can  give,  but  it  suits  my  purpose. 

There  were  jealousies — territorial,  political,  and  religious — between  these 
three  colonies.  Slavery  for  a  long  time  was  an  institution  in  common,  and 
made  nobody  any  particular  trouble.  It  died  first  at  the  North,  and  flour- 
ished longest  at  the  South,  because  the  negro  is  a  tropical  man,  and  slavery 
is  a  tropical  institution.  It  could  not  long  survive  the  frost,  the  religion,  the 
enterprise,  and,  I  will  even  add,  the  humanity  of  the  North.  For  without 
arrogating  to  any  section  of  my  country  preeminence  in  virtue,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  account  for  a  higher  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
where  the  soil  demands  more  labor  for  a  return  of  its  fruits;  where  none  of 
the  enervating  influences  of  the  tropics  prevail ;  where  there  is  greater  intel- 
lectual and  physical  activity ;  where  there  is  a  keener  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  begets  a  spirit  of  universal  emulation.  Out  of 
such  materials  grow  naturally  and  inevitably,  social  conditions  of  a  higher,  as 
well  as  of  a  different  kind. 

But  to  Feudalism  : — It  is  plain  enough  to  see  how  planting  on  a  large  scale 
in  a  warm  climate,  and  the  capacities  of  the  soil  to.  produce  tobacco^  cotton, 
rice,  and  sugar,  the  great  staples  of  the  world,  almost  without  rivalry, — the  two 
first,  certainly, — by  any  other  nation,  sustained  slavery,  which  was  a  Feudal 
institution.  But  it  is  curious  to  trace  how,  in  another  form,  its  very  spirit 
gained  foothc^d  at  the  north.  It  was  an  age  when  commerce  would  under- 
take few  adventures  without  exclusive  monopolies  granted  by  governments. 
This  idea  gave  origin  to  all  the  Royal  Charters  and  Grants  conferred  on  com- 
panies and  individuals.  Raleigh  was  Proprietary  of  Virginia  at  one  time,  and 
even  down  to  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Penn 
received  as  a  gift  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  these  vast  ter- 
ritories were  parcelled  out  among  favorites  of  kings,  and  the  continent  was 
given  away  over  and  over  again.  In  no  other  way  would  it  have  been  so 
early  colonized  ;  and  when  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  always 
the  best  one. 

Holland  was  far  advanced  in  liberal  institutions.  She  had  nurtured  states- 
men who  were  to  be  venerated  in  all  succeeding  times  ;  whose  works  were 
to  be  guide-books  for  the  founders  of  States,  and 'for  jurists   adjudicating 
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international  claims.  Still  her  ideas  of  civil  liberty  were  limited  chiefly  tc 
the  rights  of  municipalities, — to  the  freedom  and  franchises  of  cities.  They, 
as  well  as  her  instifutions,  were  derived  from  the  old  Roman  Law.  The  great 
body  of  agricultural  classes  in  the  Low  Countries  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
soil  but  to  live  on  it,  and  till  it  on  such  terms  as  its  lord  might  dictate. 
They  had  no  political  franchises  ;  they  did  not  dream  of  holding  fee-simple  in 
the  solid  earth.  The  Lordships  of  the  Netherlands  were  transferred  to  the 
New  Netherland,  and  the  settlers  were  ruled  by  a  Director-General.  His 
authority  was  modified  it  is  true,  by  the  infusion  of  the  Democratic  sentiment 
here  ;  and  his  arbitrary  power  was  restrained  by  the  supreme  authority  at 
home.  But  the  only  way  the  men  of  those  times  could  see  to  promote  col- 
onization in  New  Netherland,  was  to  carry  out  the  home  system.  Conse- 
quently large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  all  enterprising  capitalists  who 
chose  to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.  Whoever  would  within  four 
years  take  out  and  settle  upon  the  soil  fifty  persons,  became  the  patroon  in 
absolute  fee  of  all  the  lands  he  colonized  at  his  own  expense.  They  were  re- 
stricted only  to  sixteen  miles  in  length,  or  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  a  river, 
limits  being  seldom  assigned  to  the  interior.  They  were  only  required  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  settlement,  and  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  Indians,  and  complete  their  titles  by  purchase.  The  institutions  and 
government  of  these  estates  were  vested  in  the  patroons.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  maintaining  education  or  religion.  These  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  master  of  the  soil,  or  upon  the  tenants  who  worked  it.  A 
further  guarantee  Avas  given  by  the  Holland  Company  that  the  patroons  were 
to  be  furnished  with  negro  slaves,  as  long — they  were  wise  enough  to  add — ■ 
as  the  Company  found  it  profitable.  But  the  most  onerous  restrictions  weie 
laid  upon  manufacturers  and  commerce  :  neither  of  these  could  be  enter- 
tained.' 

I  sliall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  how  blind  and  fatal  a  policy  this 
was,  and  how  cruelly  it  operated  in  the  colonies.  It  was  these  oppressive  re- 
strictions laid  upon  the  Thirteen  Colonies  when  they  came  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  Great  Britain,  that  began  to  alienate  them  from  the  mother 
country.  The  policy  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  of  its  chartered 
companies,  was,  all  through,  not  only  to  discourage  and  depress,  but  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  anything  in  the  shape  of  freedom  of  manufactures  or  com- 
merce here.  Without  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence, or  the  exigencies  of  human  wants  and  conditions,  regulations  were 
enforced  which  accumulated  wrong  upon  wrong,  until  at  last  the  whole  moun- 
tain was  heaved  off  in  a  revolution.  By  the  hardest  indeed,  did  these  poo. 
colonies  become  strong  enough  to  do  it — slowly  enough  did  their  European 
masters  learn  that  they  had  undertaken  a  job  they  could  never  carry  out. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  America  ultimately  to  change  all  this.     In  Europe, 

iThe  colonists  were  forbidden  to  manufacture  any     impair  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  weavers  was  punish- 
woolen,  or  linen,  or  cotton  fabrics  :   not  a  web  might  be     able  as  a  perjury. — Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p   281. 
woven,  not  a  shuttle  thrown,  on  penalty  of  exile.     To 
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the  individual  was  nothing  ;  here,  he  was  all.  From  the  start,  he  was  supreme 
in  New  England  ;  for  there  the  golden-souled  thought  of  the  sacredness  of  man 
himself  as  an  individual — as  a  child  of  God,  and  an  equal  brother  of  his  fel- 
lows—had its  full  birth.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  as  a  principle  laid 
down  ;  it  was  only  new  in  action.  It  had  all  been  said  before  by  the  wondrous 
Being  of  Palestine, 

'Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross.'  ' 

But  what  had  the  world  cared  for  that? — except  the  neglected  millions 
who  had  thought  of  it  enough  in  the  gloom  of  their  desertion  and  suffering. 
But  as  for  Kings,  Barons,  Lords,  Popes,  Priests,  and  Patroons, — what  mattered 
all  this  to  them  ?  With  an  assumption  which  now  seems  infinite  in  its  blasphe- 
my, from  immemorial  time  the  anointed  King  had  been  'the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice, of  mercy,  and  of  honor.'  Even  in  England,  the  cradle  of  the  liberty  of 
all  nations,  Macaulay  tells  us  all  about  it  in  the  striking  picture  he  draws 
of  Royal  Power." 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  were  extended.  In  1629 
two  Directors  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber — Samuel  Goden  and  Samuel 
Blommaert — purchased  from  the  Indians  a  tract  more  than  thirty  miles  long, 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  this  Indian  title  is 
the  oldest  deed  for  land  in  Delaware. 

Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  another  of  the  Amsterdam  Directors,  became  lord 
of  much  larger  tracts  on  the  Hudson,  extending  north  and  south  of  Fort 
Orange,  these  purchases  having  been  made  from  the  Mohawk  and  Mohigan 
chiefs.  To  these,  other  additions  were  made,  until  his  manor  extended  twenty- 
four  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  forty-eight  miles  into  the 
interior.  This  tract  he  immediately  began  to  colonize — sending  out  his  first 
emigrants  to  the  settlement  of  Renssalaerwyck — one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
interesting  regions  in  the  whole  country.  It  afterwards  held  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  was  at  the  head  waters  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river  ;  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  which  drained  the  waters  of  the  great  water-shed 
stretching  from  Central  New  York  towards  the  Atlantic ;  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  upper  sources  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  being  in  a  direct  line  from 

^  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  i.  .Scene  i.  economically  administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the  ordi 

-  The  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  were  undoubtedly  nary  charges  of  govertiment.    His  own  domains  were 

extensive.      The   spirit  of    religion   and    the  spirit  of  of  vast  extent.     He  was  also  feudal  lord  paramount  of 

chivalry  concurred   to  exalt  his  dignity.     The  sacred  the  whole   soil  of  his  kingdom,  and,  in  that  capacity, 

oil  had  been  poured  on  his  head.     It  was  no  disparage-  possessed  many  lucrative  and  many  formidable  rights, 

ment  to  the  bravest  and  noblest  knight.?  to  kneel  at  his  which  enabled  him  to  aimoy  and   depress   those  who 

feet.     His  person  was  inviolable.     He   alone  was  en-  thwarted   him,  and   to  enrich  and   aggrandize,  without 

titled  to  convoke  the  estates  of  the  realm;  he  could  at  any  cost  to  himself,   those  who  enjoyed   his  favor. — 

his  pleasure  dismiss  them  ;  and  his  assent  was  neces-  Macaulay's  History  of  Etigland.  vol.  i.  p.  14-15. 
sary  to  all   their  legislative  acts.     He  was   the  chief  of  In   the  middle  ages  the  state  of   society  was  widely 

the  executive  administration,  the  sole  organ  of  com-  different.     Rarely,   and    with    great  difficulty  did    the 

munication  with  foreign  powers,  the  captain  of  the  mili-  wrongs  of  individuals  come   to   the   knowledge  of  the 

tary   and  naval   forces  of    the   State,   the   fountain  of  public.      A   man    might   be   illegally   confined   during 

justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  honor.     He  had  large  powers  many  months  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich,  and 

for  the  regulation  of  trade.      It  was  by  him  that  money  no  whisper  of  the  transaction  might  reach  London.     It 

v.-as  coined,  that  weights  and  measures  were  fixed,  that  is  highly  probable  that  the  rack   had  been  many  years 

marts  and  havens  were  appointed.     His  ecclesiastical  in  use  before  the  great  majority  of  the   nation  had  tLe 

patronage  was   immense .       His  hereditary  revenues,  least  suspicion  that  it  was  so  employed. — Id.,  16-17. 
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Boston  through  to  the  great  west ;  a  territory  which  became  the  theatre  of 
some  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  the  French  war,  embracing  the  battle-ground  of 
Saratoga,  where  the  tide  first  began  to  turn  against  England  in  the  war  for 
Independence. 

This  great  manor  grew  into  vast  importance  under  the  guardianship  and 
culture  of  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer  and  his  descendants — a  family  which,  by 
intermarriages  with  many  others  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson,  has  left  a  brilliant  record  in  the  history  of  our  agriculture,  literature, 
statesmanship,  jurisprudence,  and  arms;  embellishing  our  annals  with  many 
of  its  noblest  achievements  in  government  and  civilization. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  their  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  this  whole  region.  As 
they  brought  with  them  among  their  emigrants  all  classes  of  mechanics  and 
working  men,  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  and  seeds  of  every  variety, 
whenever  they  planted  a  settlement,  prosperity  and  plenty  bloomed  around  it. 

Their  first  settlement  on  the  Delaware  was  older  than  any  other  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  established  by  a  company  of  which  Van  Rensselaer, 
(roden,  Blommaert,  and  other  enterprising  men  were  members  ;  and  soon 
the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay  showed  fields  of  wheat  .and  tobacco,  and  wavinp 
Indian  corn.  In  163 1  another  colony  was  planted  on  Lewes  Creek,  jus*, 
inside  of  Cape  Henlopen,  where  a  fort  with  strong  palisades  was  thrown  up, 
promising  to  afford  protection  to  the  thirty  or  forty  souls  constituting  the 
colony,  the  name  of  Swanandel  being  given  to  the  place.  But  these  fair 
prospects  of  Dutch  settlement  were  speedily  overcast  by  an  act  of  folly  and 
crime  committed  by  Hasset,  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  settlement.  He  had 
wickedly  caused  the  death  of  an  Indian  chief  The  foul  play  was  to  be  fully 
avenged.  On  the  first  visit  of  De  Veries,  who  had  been  absent  on  an  expedi- 
tion with  the  ship,  he  found  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  the  fort  and  palisades, 
and  the  charred  bones  of  the  last  of  his  colonists.  This  act  permanently  im- 
paired the  power  and  prosi)erity  of  the  Dutch  in  that  region  ;  for  before  the}' 
could  recover  th5  soil  of  Delaware,  three  other  events  occurred  to  cripple 
their  authority  and  restrain  their  spreading  : — 

First,  The  patent  to  Maryland  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
he  was  not  only  a  competitor,  but  an  EngHshman, — a  name  that  the  Dutch 
were  fast  learning  to  regard  .as  another  title  for  formidable  rival  in  commerce, 
however  friendly  they  might  be  as  allies  in  arms. 

Second,  The  Patroons  had  already  grown  powerful  enough  to  disi)ute  the 
raluable  fur  trade  with  the  agents  of  the  West  India  Company. 

Third,  Quarrels  had  grown  up  between  Minuit  and  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Amsterdam,  ending  in  his  recall  and  the  appointment  of  the  feeble  and 
despicable  Wouter  van  Twiller. 

The  English  had  no  intentions  of  allowing  the  Dutch  to  keep  the  Island 
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ot  Manhattan,  or  plant  their  stakes  very  deep  in  any  portion  of  its  neighbor- 
hood. On  Minuit's  return  to  Holland,  he  stopped  at  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
where  his  ship  was  detained  by  the  English  ;  and  not  long  after,  an  English 
vessel  appeared  in  New  York  harbor,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  menaces  of  cannon  sailed  up  the  Hudson. 

Growing  jealous  of  the  rapidly  increasing  emigration  of  the  Puritans  in 
New  England,  and  foreseeing  their  encroachments,  the  Dutch  began  to  make 
good  their  claim  to  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut  river  which  they  had  dis- 
covered, and  thereby  claimed  by  the  same  right  they  had  to  those  of  the 
Hudson.  They  secured  the  Indian  title  to  the  site  of  Hartford,  where  they 
erected  a  fort  and  were  strengthening  a  settlement.  Only  a  few  months 
later,  however,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  colony  raised  a  block- 
house at  Windsor,  across  the  river  ;  and  two  years  later,  Hooker  and  Haynes 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  was  afterwards  to 
become  the  eagle' s-nest  of  the  Republic. 

It  required  no  prophetic  eye  to  see  that  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Hart- 
ford, would  soon  melt  away  before  the  advancing  and  irresistible  tide  of  Ply- 
mouth colonization. 

Gustavus  Adolphus.—lih\s  greatest  of  all  Scandinavian  monarchs,— and, 
we  had  almost  said,  the  greatest  of  all  Scandinavian  men — had  early  given  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  American  commerce  and  colonization  ;  and  had 
not  his  chivalric  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation  drawti 
him  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  would  probably  have  cut  his  name  deep 
into  our  colonial  history.  Enriched  by  the  rarest  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart ;  illuminated  by  all  culture  ;  liberalized  by  study,  travel,  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  great  statesmen  of  his  times ;  seeing  a  better  future 
for  men  and  for  nations,  and  greeting  with  enthusiasm  the  new  light  that  was 
breaking  over  mankind,  he  saw,  with  the  eye  of  a  prophet,  the  tendencies 
which  were  drifting  the  energies  of  Europe  towards  the  new  regions  of  the 
West,  Inheriting  the  inspirations  of  courage  and  freedo«i  which  hovered 
over  the  waters,  and  dwelt  among  the  wild  crags  of  the  North,  nothing 
less  than  the  championship  of  liberty,  humanity,  and  truth  could  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  his  great  soul.  The  grandeur  of  his  schemes  ;  the  broad  fields 
they  were  to  cover,  and  the  influence  he  was  to  put  forth  upon  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  seemed  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  poverty  of  his  resources  and 
the  restricted  limits  of  his  dominions.  But  he  was  one  ^f  those  men  who 
have  all  along  the  line  of  history  appeared  at  intervals,  to  show  how  much 
grander  is  the  empire  of  mind  than  the  sway  of  brute  force — how  vaster  the 
conceptions  of  genius  than  the  edicts  of  arbitrary  power — how  men  in  all  age? 
instinctively  bow  to  the  majesty  of  true  greatness. 

Let  my  young  readers  recall  the  fine  examples  we  have  of  all  this  in  the 
records  of  men,  as  well  as  of  nations.  Perched  like  an  eagle  on  his  eyriC; 
from  immemorable  time  Switzerland  has  preserved  her  mountain  freedom. 
Even  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  never  have  invested  the  Highlands 
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Df  Scotland  with  so  magic  a  charm,  had  he  not  listened  in  his  youth  to  the 
tales  of  heroism  and  romance  which  are  embalmed  in  her  traditional  Border 
Minstrelsy.  One  of  the  last  lessons  we  learn  from  experience,  is  one  of  the 
first  that  should  be  taught  in  the  school— that  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity 
that  determines  results.  The  spirit  of  true  achievement  is  the  spirit  of  the 
universe  ;  and  that  must  be  the  spirit  of  real  power.  Despotism  grows  feeble 
in  the  presence  of  one  indomitable  soul.  The  wronged  Hagar,  as  she  turns  her 
back  upon  the  outrage  of  her  home,  and  plunges  off  into  the  desert  with  that 
lion  boy  on  her  shoulders,  has  made  a  finer  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the 
Frenchman  than  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  imprisoned  cobbler 
wrote  the  imperishable  guide-book  to  eternal  life  in  Bedford  jail.  Homer 
sang  the  greatest  of  epics,  to  get  his  bread,  before  the  gates  of  a  hundred 
cities  that  afterwards  fought  for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth.  Twenty 
centuries  later,  his  brother  Dante  filled  the  Dark  Ages  with  the  light  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  as  he  trode  his  painful  way  into  exile  from  his  beloved  Flor- 
ence ;  and  four  hundred  years  had  to  go  by  before  the  crime  of  his  exile  could 
be  expiated  by  the  genius  of  her  artists,  and  the  adoration  of  her  people. 
The  only  portions  of  history  worth  reading  are  made  up  of  those  deeds  tha 
spring  from  the  chivalry  of  noble  souls — of  words  that  voice  the  hopes,  and 
foretell  the  triumphs  of  the  brave  and  the  suffering. 

Of  such  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the 
United  States.  Like  all  other  great  rulers,  he  clustered  great  men  around 
him.  Tormented  by  no  pitiful  jealousy  of  superiority  in  his  counsellors, 
and  rejoicing  in  their  greatness  as  much  as  in  his  own,  he  found  m  them 
allies,  where  smaller  men  would  have  discerned  only  rivals.  While  the 
Mayflower  was  struggling  through  that  winter  sea,  William  Wesselinx,  a 
Netherlander,  who  had  known  the  Pilgrims,  and  what  sort  of  people  they 
were,  was  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  spread 
before  the  candid  mind  of  the  Prince  the  fruits  of  all  his  observa- 
tions of  the  commercial  movements  of  his  time.  Monopolies  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  He  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  charter  of  a  great  commer- 
cial Company  for  planting  colonies,  and  carrying  on  traffic  anywhere  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  King,  the  States 
of  Sweden  confirmed  the  incorporation,  and  the  sovereign  became  the 
first  subscriber  in  the  sum  of  $400,000— money  of  the  State,  because  be 
intended  to  have  all  his  subjects  become  as  much  interested  in  it  as  himself. 
Subscriptions  were  invited  from  all  the  great  cities  outside  of  his  dominions. 
The  charter  reads  more  like  an  illuminated  State  paper  than  an  act  to  incor- 
porate a  monopoly.  The  colonies  to  be  founded  were  to  be  governed  by  i\\Q. 
Royal  Council  of  Sweden  ;  for  '  politics  lie  beyond  the  profession  of  mer- 
chants.' Their  commercial  and  agricultural  affairs  were  not  to  be.  interfered 
with,  while  their  pohtical  institutions  were  to  be  determined  by  statesmanship. 
Colonists  were  invited  from  all  Europe  ;  '  free  men,  and  not  slaves,  since 
they  cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  from  hard  usage.' 


po 
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And  now  we  have  the  grand  announcement,  which  was  one  of  the  earUest 
and  certauily  the  greatest  declaration  those  times  had  listened  to — 'The 
Swedish  nation  is  laborious  and  intelligent,  and  surely  we   shall 
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to  be  founded  were  to  '  afford  security  to  the  honor  of  wives  and  daughters  ; 
refu'^e  for  fugitives  from  persecution  and  bigotry ;  A  blessing  to  the  com- 
mon   MAN,  AND    TO    THE  WHOLE  PROTESTANT  WORLD.'        So  much   importance 

did  Gustavus  attach  to  the  kind  of  colonization  he  proposed  to  promote,  and 
so  ample  was  his  conception  of  its  character  and  scope,  that  he  wrote  these 
words  :  '  I  hope  it  may  prove  an  advantage  to  all  oppressed  Christen- 
dom.' 

If  the  genius  which  presided  over  American  fortmies  did  not  on  that  fair 
morning  see  the  sunlight  breaking  through  the  thick  mists  that  hung  over  the 
American  shores,  Gustavus  Adolphus  did.  His  scheme  was  fairly  under 
way,  and  a  Swedish  colony  was  to  be  founded.  But  the  first  check  had  to 
be  given  to  the  roused  energy  of  the  Papal  power.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  new  ideas  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  colossal  Rome,  that 
\iad  so  long  held  the  nations  in  her  grasjj,  the  Catholic  powers  "of  the 
continent  had  rallied  to  crush  out  the  intellectual  rebellion  that  had  risen 
to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  individual  man.  The  Thirty  Years  War  was  to 
determine  the  issue,  after  the  longest  and  one  of  the  hardest  struggles  ever 
maintained  to  disenthrall  the  human  race.  Gustavus  threw  all  his  energies 
into  the  crusade  to  assert  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  establish  religious  tol- 
eration in  Germany  by  his  sword. 

But  the  noble  Prince  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  colonization. 
In  commending  it,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  all  the  people  of  Germany, 
he  declared  it  to  be  '  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom.' 

He  was  foully  murdered  after  winning  the  hard-fought  field  of  Lutzen,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  for  humanity  ever  achieved.  But  his 
noble  thought  was  not  to  die.  Oxenstiern,  the  great  Chancellor  of  Sweden, 
who  had  embraced  it  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  and  cast  over  it  all  the 
illumination  of  his  statesmanship,  still  attempted  its  consummation.  The  in- 
dependent city  of  Frankfort,  a  powerfiil  republic  in  itself,  confirmed  the  Swed- 
ish charter  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Germanic  world,  was  drawn  to  the  contemplation  of  the  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  colonization.  Nor  was  all  this  without  eftect :  if  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  the  god-father  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  it  might  call  itself  the 
child  of  Oxenstiern. 

•  The  Swedes  and  Finns  on  the  Delaware,  1637-8.— A  large  portion  of  the 
tapital  subscribed  for  the  colony  had  been  diverted  from  its  purpose  for  car- 
rying on  the  struggle  in  Germany  :  but  the  project  was  not  to  perish.  Minuit, 
the  deposed  Governor  of  New  Netherland,  proftered  his  services  to  the 
Swedes,  who  fitted  out  for  him  two  vessels,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment.    If  the  colony  which  this  little  fleet  carried  was  small,  it  was  complete 
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Everything  necessary  was  furnished,  provision  being  made  for  religious,  as 
well  as  secular  instruction.  The  expedition  passed  up  the  Delaware  in  the 
spring  of  1638.  Friendly  intercourse  witia  the  Indians  was  opened,  and  a 
purchase  made  of  the  great  tract  that  extends  from  the  southern  cape,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Delaware,  as  far  up  as  the  falls  at  Trenton,  They  commenced 
their  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware.     They  named  their  fort  after  Christiana,  the  girl  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  impulse  given  resulted  in  larger  emigration,  chiefly  of  the  peasant 
classes  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  who  had  been  as  much  captivated  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  as  adven- 
turers in  other  parts  of  Europe  had  been  by  the  dream  of  gold.  Every 
opportunity  to  reach  America  was  so  eagerly  seized,  that  multitudes  of  families 
were  unable  to  obtain  passage.  Their  settlements  dotted  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  even  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  world 
had  ever  heard  of  William  Penn.  The  whole  region  was  known  as  New 
Sweden  ;  and  to  these  emigrants  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
the  first  establishment  of  Europeans  in  Pennsylvania,  were  due.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  their  settlements  on  the  upper  Delaware  afterwards  merged  into 
the  proprietaryship  of  Penn. 

The  Settlement  of  Maryland. — This  State  owes  its  existence  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland.  King  James  had 
sa.id  that  he  would  '  harrie  the  Puritans  out  of  his  kingdom,'  for  non-conform- 
ity with  the  estabhshed  church  of  England ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  keep  his 
word.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  still  further  beyond  the  pale  of  royal  tole- 
ration, and  the  penalties  they  endured  were  more  extreme.  Suffering  under 
these  terrible  disabiHties,  they  looked  to  America  as  the  only  place  of  refuge. 
Their  leader  was  George  Calvert,  who  through  his  great  talents  for  business 
and  administration,  with  his  large  liberality  of  spirit,  had  maintained  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  member  of  the  London  Company,  and  Catholic  Secretary  of 
State.  How  he  managed  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  King,  without  disloyalty  to 
his  faith,  was  best  known  to  himself  But  he  stood  so  high  in  the  grace  of 
James,  that  in  1621  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Balti 
more. 

Lorel  Baltimore  Goes  to  Virginia,  1628. — He  visited  the  Virginia  colon>, 
with  the  hope  of  a  friendly  reception  ;  but  he  found  them  as  intolerant  as  the 
church  party  of  England,  or  the  Puritans.  Leaving  Jamestown  in  disgust,  he 
started  for  the  north  of  the  Potomac  on  a  tour  of  examination  over  a  region 
very  little  known.  Here  he  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  applied,  for  a  royal 
patent  to  establish  a  colony  ;  and  as  the  London  Company  was  no  longer 
in  existence,  Charles  I.,  as  monarch  of  all  the  soil,  granted  his  request. 

The  Charter  for  Maryland,  April  25,  1632. — In  the  meantime,  Calverl 
^ad  died;  but  on  the  20th  of  June,  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  charter, 
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the  patent  was  issued  to  Cecil  his  son  and  heir.  The  territory  extended 
along  both  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  the  30th  to  the  40th  degree  ot 
latitude,  the  western  boundary  being  the  line  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  the 
most  liberal  charter  that  had  ever  issued  from  the  British  Government.  It 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Baltimore's  own  hand,  and  the  limits  and  condi- 
tions were  fixed  by  himself,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  the  territory,  from 
personal  exploration.  The  colony  was  to  remain  independent  of  the  Crown, 
and  perfect  equality  in  civil  and  religious  rights  was  secured  to  every  settler, 
rdgardless  of  sect,' — one  unhappy  exception  alone  being  made,  against  all  who 
doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  did  not  accept  the  Bible  as  a  divine 
revelation."  No  laws  could  be  imposed,  nor  taxes  levied  upon  the  colonists, 
except  by  a  majority  of  the  freemen,  or  their  representatives. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  colony,  under  such  auspices,  is  worth  con- 
templation.^ On  the  face  of  the  earth,  hitherto,  nolhmg  of  the  kind  had 
existed.  It  antedated  by  some  years  the  next  similar  announcement  which 
was  made  by  Roger  Williamson  Rhode  Island.  The  fruits  of  the  large  views 
of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  were  soon  reaped.  Emigrants  tiowed  in  from 
Zurope,  and  many  victims  of  English  persecution  flocked  to  Maryland,  to 
find  liberty,  protection,  and  peace.  It  was  the  only  spot  on  the  globe  where 
such  nearly  absolute  civil  and  religious  freedom  had  been  guaranteed  by  a 
constitution  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  State.  It  was  the  first  clear  enuncia- 
tion made  of  the  great  principle  which  was  afterwards  to  inspire  every  consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights  that  was  to  be  promulgated  on  this  soil.  The  glad 
news  went  through  the  European  nations.  This  was  freedom,  indeed.  Nor 
will  the  historian  hereafter  arise,  whose  eye  will  not  catch  the  first  herald  fires 
of  freedom  that  blazed  from  the  sightly  hill  of  Baltimore,  now  so  fitly  crowned 
by  a  monunient  to  the  Father  of  his  country. 

The  Maryland  charter  was  granted  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Washington  ;  and  while  the  hours  of  that  century  were  slowly  gliding  away, 
the  example  of  toleration  displayed  in  Lord  Baltimore's  constitution,  was  put- 
ting forth  its  benign  influence  upon  the  spirit  that  was  to  be  infused  into  the 
statesmanship  of  the  world. 

•  Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  given  disturbance  to  any  person  in  Maryland  for  mat- 
wise  and  benevolent  law-givers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  ter  of  religion  ;  that  the  colonists  enjoyed  freedom  of 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  re-  conscience,  not  less  than  freedom  of  person  and  estate, 
ligious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  as  amply  as  any  people  of  any  place  of  the  world.  The 
not  by  the  exercise  of  power  ;  to  plan  the  establishment  disfranchised  friends  of  prelacy  from  Massachusetts, 
of  popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  and  the  Puritans  from  Virginia,  were  welcomed  to  equal 
of  conscience  ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civilization  by  liberty  of  conscience  and  political  rights  in  the  Roman 
recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian  sects.  Catholic  province  of  Maryland. — Bancroft,  vol.  i.  pp. 
The  asylum  o(  Papists  was  the  spot  where,  in  a  remote  256-7. 

corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which,  as  ^   Every  other  country  in  the  world  had  persecuting 

yet,  had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  laws  ;  through  the  benign  administration  of  the  govern 

a  proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis  of  ment  of  that  province,  no  person   professing  to  believ* 

the  State. — IJanoroft,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  in  Jesus  Christ  was  permitted   to  be  molested  on  as 

'•^  The  clause  for  liberty  in  Mai-yland  extended  only  count  of  religion.     Under  the  munificence  and  superin 

to  Christians,  and  was  introduced  by  the  proviso,  that  tending  mildness  of  Baltimore,   the  dreary  wilderness 

'  whatsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  was  soon  quickened  with  the  swarming  life  and  activity 

or  r'jproach  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  three  per-  of  prosperous  settlements  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 

sons  thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  death.'     *       *      *  were  oppressed   by  the  laws  of  England,  were  sure  to 

But  the  design  of  the  law  of  Maryland  was  undoubt-  find   a   peaceful   asylum    in    the   quiet  harbors  of  the 

tdlv  to  protect  freedom  of  conscience  ;  and,  some  years  Chesapeake;    and    there,    too,    Protestants  were   sheh 

after  it  had  been  confirmed,  the  apologist  of  Lord  Hal-  tered  against  Protestant  intolerance. — Bancroft,  vol.  L 

•.imore  could  assert,  that  his  government,  in  conformity  p.  248. 
ivith   his  strict  and  repeated  injunctions,  had  never 
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Emigration  to  Maryland,  1633.-011  the  second  of  December,  nineteen 
months  after  the  date  of  Lord  Baltimore's  charter,  his  son,  Leonard  Calvert, 
brother  of  Cecil,  embarked  for  Maryland,  commissioned  as  Governor  of  the 
province,  with  a  colony,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They 
sailed  up  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Mount  Vernon— that  charmed  spot  which  seemed 
to  have  a  magnetic  power  of  drawing  men  to  it,  whilst  reserving  its  possession 
for  Washington  alone.  But  they  were  not  to  settle  there.  Floating  back  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  landed  at  an  inviting  site  on  an  estuary  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  by  friendly  treaty  with  the  Lidians, 
purchased  a  village,'  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  which  they  named 
St.  Mary,  after  the  reigning  Queen  of  England.  It  had  been  an  honest  bar- 
gain ;  for  integrity  and  kindness  had  won  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  who 
from  that  hour  preserved  their  loyalty  with  more  than  Christian  faith — as  that 
desecrated  name  has  been  so  commonly  applied.^ 

Democratic  Government  Organized  in  Maryland,  March  .8,  1635. — On 
this  day  the  first  legislative  Assembly  met  at  St.  Mary.  It  was  a  pure  democ- 
racy, for  the  Legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  freemen.  Thus  their 
laws  were  made,  and  their  government  carried  on  for  four  years  ;  when  it  be- 
came representative  for  greater  convenience.  The  delegates  put  forth  a 
Declaration  of  Rights,  constituted  themselves  a  Commonwealth,  defined  the 
powers  of  the  proprietor,  planted  themselves  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Englishmen,  and  ever  after  adhered  to  the  principles  of  independence  and 
civil  liberty.     On  that  day  the  c6mmonwealth  of  Maryland  had  its  birth. 

The  Connecticut  Colony,  1632. — With  a  desire  of  consolidating  their  claims 
to  the  lands  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  connection  with  the 
government  of  New  Netherland,  Minuit  had  early  advised  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  to  abandon  their  barren  and  rocky  soil,  and  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.'  A  few  years  later— 163 1 — a  chief  of  the 
Mohegans,  who  were  carrying  on  a  bitter  war  with  the  Pequots  on  the  Thames 
river,  forty  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut,  had  sent  messengers,  inviting  the 
English  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  come  and  settle  in  that  valley.  It  would 
serve  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  his  foes,  and  he  proftered  his  alliance. 
The  motives  of  all  these  parties  were  clearly  understood,  and  the  New 
England  settlers  chose  staying  where  they  were. 

1   Of  Calvert's  settlement  at  the  Indian  town  of  Yoa-  maize;  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  instructed   the  hunts 

comoco,  and   its  purchase  from  the  natives,  I'.ancroft,  men  how  rich  were  the  forests  of  America  m  game,  and 

vol.  i.  p.  247,  says  :   '  Mutual  promises  of  friendship  and  joined  them  in  the  chase.     And,  as  the  season   of  the 

peace  were  made,  so  that,  upon  the  27th  day  of  March,  year   invited   to   the  pursuits   ot   agriculture,   and   tlie 

1634,  the  Catholics  took  quiet  possession  of  the  little  English  had  come  into  possession  of  ground   already 

place,  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only  subdued,  they  were  able,  at  once,  to  j  ossess  cornfields 

home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  village  which  and  gardens,  and  prepare  the  wealth  of  successful  hus- 

Lore  the  name  of  St.  Mary.'  bandry.     Virginia,  from  its  surplus  produce,  could  fur- 

The  ship  which  brought  Leonard  Calvert  and  his  nish  a  temporary  supply  of  food,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
two  hundred  people  was  named  Ark  and  Dove,  every  mestic  cattle.  No  suffenngs  were  endured  ;  no  fears 
way  a  fitting  name  !  of  want  were  excited  ;   the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 

=  Three   davs  after  the  landing  of  Calvert,  the/)r^  Maryland    was   peacefully  and    happily  laid.     Within 

and  Dove  anchored   in  the  harboV.      Sir  John  Har\'ey  six  months  it  had   advanced   more   than  Virgmia  had 

toon  arrived  on  a  visit  :   the  native  chiefs,  also,  came  to  done  in  as  many  years. — Hancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
•velcome  or  to  watch   the  emigrants,  and   were  so  well  ^  The  spelling  of  the  Indian  •.^■ord  Qiicti-ek-tacut, 

received   that  they  resolved  to  give  perpetuity  to  their  signifying  the  long  river,  gave  the  sanction  to  the  name 

league  of  amity  with  the  English.     The  Indian  women  and  its  orthography  in  English, 
taught  the  wives  of  th  •  new-comers  to  make  bread  of 
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Mr.  Winslow  Visits  the  Valley  of  the  Cofinecticiit,  1632. — This  broad- 
minded,  sagacious  man,  preferring  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  visited  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  determined  to  colonize  it.  In  the  meantime, 
learning  their  intentions,  the  Dutch  had  purchased  the  land  where  Hartford  now 
stands,  and  planted  two  cannon  on  their  fort,  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  English  up  the  river.  But  the  Plymouth  Governor  had  entrusted  the 
expedition  to  Captain  ^Villiam  Holmes,  who  had  put  his  company  on  board, 
with  the  frame  of  a  house,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for  starting  a 
settlement.  Armed  with  a  commission  from  Plymouth,  he  went  up  the  river, 
heedless  of  the  Dutch  guns  :  and  landing  at  the  spot  where  Windsor  now 
stands,  went  to  work  and  put  up  his  house.  The  next  year  the  Dutch  sent 
a  company  of  seventy  men  to  drive  him  out.  But  meeting  with  a  warm  re- 
ception, words  were  substituted  for  bullets  :  the  Dutch  were  first  talked  into 
good  humor,  and  finally  into  friendship.  There  was  not  a  fairer  spot  on  the 
continent  than  the  green  bank  of  the  Connecticut;  and  Holmes  worked  so 
vigorously,  that  the  next  season  he  announced  to  his  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts that  he  was  ready  to  receive  accessions  to  his  little  colony. 

A  Winter  Journey  through  the  Wilderness,  Oet.  25,  1635. — We  now  reach 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  expeditions  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  1635,  a  little  party  of  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  their  cattle,  and  all  their  earthly  possessions,  started  out 
through  the  wilderness  on  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  for  their  new  home. 
They  were  one  month  on  the  road, — making  their  way  as  best  they  could 
through  dense  forest  and  dismal  swamps,- — till  they  finally  reached  the  frozen 
river,  and  a  settlement  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  of  deep  snow.  It  was  a 
hard,  long  winter.  They  all  suffered  with  hunger;  but  for  the  milk  of  the 
cows  they  had  brought  with  them,  their  children  must  all  have  perished. 
Many  of  their  cattle  died.  A  small  vessel  that  had  been  sent  to  them,  laden 
with  food,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast.  At  last  their  only  food  was  slender 
supplies  of  corn  from  the  Indians,  and  the  acorns  they  could  gather.  Those 
of  them  least  able  to  endure  these  terrible  privations,  made  their  way  to  the 
fort  erected  at  Saybrook,'  where  they  embarked  for  Boston. 

But  the  settlement  was  to  remain  and  flourish.  At  the  opening  of  spring, 
supplies  reached  the  settlers  :  they  erected  a  little  meeting-house  ;  organized 
their  first  court ;  opened  the  soil  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  banks  of  that  lovely  river 
began  to  blush  under  the  culture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Progress  of  the  Connecticut  Colony. — We  here  strike  upon  names  thai 
have  filled  large  spaces  in  history.  Henry  Vane,  Hugh  Peters,  and  a  son  of 
Governor  Winthrop  had  reached  Boston  as  Commissioners  for  the  Proprietors 
of  Connecticut ;  and  continuing  their  voyage  to  the  m()uth  of  the  river,  had 
built  a  fort  and  made  a  permanent  settlement  at  Saybrook.     The  results  which 

•  The  Council  of  Plymouth  had  granted,  in  1630,  the    Lord  Brooke,  and  John  Hampden  ;  and  thus  the  fort 
soil  of  Connecticut   to   the   Earl  of  Warwicke,  who  the     had  its  name,  Saybrook. 
next  year  transferred  the  grant  to  Lord   Say-and-Seal, 
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followed,  however,  bear  little  comparison  in  importance  with  a  new  expedi- 
tion that  started  from  Boston  in  June  of  the  same  year,  '  by  the  overland  route,' 
under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,'  who  was  honored  as  'the  light 
of  the  western  churches' — with  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  their  families, 
and  settlers  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 
utensils  and  all  their  worldly  goods.  It  was  a  long  and  toilsome  journey.  As 
their  provisions  gave  out,  they  lived  chiefly  upon  wild  berries,  and  the  milk  of 
the  cows.  But  they  went  on,  light-hearted;  and  on  the  4th  of  July — that 
wonderful  day  in  our  history — they  saw  the  clear  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
sweeping. by  the  banks  of  Hartford,  gleaming  in  the  midday  sun.  The  little 
church  was  ready  for  the  great  preacher,  and  there  he  administered  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  heroic  and  reverent  congregation.. 
With  a  spirit  of  independence  which  characterized  those  early  settlers,  each 
looked  about  for  himself;  and  they  soon  dotted  the  region  with  their  little 
settlements.  One  was  Wethersfield,  four  miles  below;  another  Springfield, 
twenty  miles  above  Hartford  ;  five  in  all — weak,  unprotected,  but  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  strongest  ties  the  earth  ever  knows  :  all  sublimated  by  a  common 
reliance  upon  their  Almighty  ally  for  protection. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  colony  of  Plymouth,  we  hardly  find  a  par- 
allel to  the  daring,  and  apparent  desperation  of  these  first  settlers  of  Con- 
necticut. On  the  east  lay  the  powerful  tribe  of  1;he  Pequots,  bloody  and  re- 
morseless savages,  now  freshly  enraged  at  the  apparent  alliance  of  these 
English  intruders  with  their  worst  enemies,  the  Mohegans  of  the  Connecticut 
valley;  and  their  old  and  powerful  foes  the'Narragansets,  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Plymouth  settlers.  Resolute  upon  their  extermination,  the  Pequots 
stealthily  plotted  their  ruin.  If  S.  settler  straggled  too  far  into  the  forest,  he 
was  pierced  by  an  arrow.  Unguarded  children  playing  at  any  distance  from 
their  houses,  were  kidnapped.  One  of  the  trading  vessels  on  the  Sound  was 
seized  and  plundered,  and  the  captain  killed  ;  and  on  the  outskirts  of  every 
settlement  lurked  the  wily  foe.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  who  sent  a  small  expedition  into 
the  Pequot  territory,  which  only  inflamed  the  hostility  of  the  savages,  who 
attempted,  and  thought  they  had  secured,  the  co-operation  of  the  Narragansets 
in  their  scheme  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  English  settlers. 

Roger  Williams  Saves  the  Colonists. — Help  came  from  a  quarter  least  ex- 
pected, and  least  deserved.     It  was  reserved  for  Roger  Williams — an  exile 

'  Hooker,  of  vast  endowments,  a  strong  will,  and  had  awaited  him  as  one  wave  follows  another,'  evei 

an  energetic  mind  ;  ingenuous  in  his  temper,  and  open  serenely  blessed  with  '  a  glorious  peace  of  soul ;  '   fixed 

in  his  professions  ;  trained  to  benevolence  by  the  disci-  in  his  trust  in  Providence,  and  in  his  adhesion  to  that 

pline  of  affliction  ;   versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  in  cause  of  advancing  civilization,  which  he  cherished  al- 

Holland  ;  choleric,  yet  gentle  in  his  affections  ;  firm  in  ways,  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a  mystery.     This 

his  faith,  yet  readily  yielding  to  the  posver  of  reason  ;  was   he,  whom,  for  his  abilities   and   services,  his  con- 

the  peer  of  the  reformers,  without  their  harshness  ;  the  temporaries  placed  'in  the  first  rank'  of  men  ;  praising 

devoted  apostle  to  the  humble  and  the  poor,  severe  to-  him  as  '  the  one   rich  pearl,  with  which   Kurope  more 

wards  the  proud,  mild  in  his   soothings  of  a  wounded  than  repaid  America  for  the  treasures  from  her  coast.' 

spirit,  glowing  with  the  raptures  of  devotion,  and  kind-  'J'he  people  to  whom  Hooker  ministered  had  preceded 

ling  with   the  messages  of  redeeming  love  ;    his  eye,  him  ;   as  he  landed,  they  crowded  about  him  with  their 

voice,  gesture,  and  wliole  frame  animate  with  the  living  welcome.     '  Now  1   live  ' — e.\cl. timed   he,  as  with   open 

vigor  of  hen  t-felt  religion  ;  public-spirited  and  lavishly  arms  he  embraced   them — '  now  I  live,  if  ye  stand  fasi 

charitable  ;     ud,  '  though  persecutions  and  banishments  in  the  Lord.' — Uancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 
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from  Massachusetts,  but  now  a  guest  of  the  Narraganset  tribe,  to  defeat  tht 
infernal  alliance.  His  great  heart  could  harbor  no  revenge  against  men  of 
his  own  blood,  though  they  had  driven  him  out  from  their  protection.  Know- 
ing that  .the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists  were  doomed,  without  this  treaty 
could  be  broken  up,  he  perilled  his  life  in  an  open  canoe  on  Narraganset  Bay, 
in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  to  reach  the  head-quarters  of  Miantonomah,  the  great 
Narraf^anset  sachem.  He  boldly  entered  the  cabin  at  Newport  where  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Pequot  tribe  were  holding  their  council  with  the  Narra- 
ganset chiefs.  The  ferocious  Pequots  sprang  forward  to  seize  him,  threat- 
ening him  with  death.  But  the  intrepid  Williams  appealed  to  the  hpspitality 
of  Miantonomah,  who  -gave  him  audience  and  protection.  For  three  days  he 
argued  with  these  tierce  men.  He  had  learned  much  of  their  language  ;  but 
what  his  tongue  failed  to  utter,  was  accomplished  by  the  majesty  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  greatness  of  his  spirit.  He  broke  up  the  alliance  ;  and  when  the 
Pequots  had  left  the  island,  he  not  only  sealed  the  friendship  of  the  Narra- 
gansets,  but  persuaded  the  noble  Miantonomah  to  make  war  on  his  savage 
neighbors.  Thus  was  the  bloody  design  of  the  savages  defeated,  and  the 
infant  colonies  saved.  No  wonder  good  men  love  the  name  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams ;  the  saviour  of  all  the  other  colonies  was  worthy  to  become  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island — the  first  commonwealth  established  on  these  shores,  which 
raised  the  standard  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  protection  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  for  all  men,  regardless  of  creeds.  ^ 

First  Indian  War,  June  5,  1637.— The  failure  of  their  murderous  scheme 
only  enraged  the  remorseless  Pequots.  They  renewed  their  depredations  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  next  year  the  settlers  on  the  Connecticut  declared 
war  against  them  ;  and  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies  joined  them 
in  the  common  cause.  The  English  settlements  had  all  received  accessions 
of  strength,  and  what  they  lacked  in  numbers  was  made  up  in  the  courage 
and  sagacity  of  the  allies  who  joined  the  expedition.  Captain  Mason,  the 
commandant  of  the  Saybrook  fort,  with  Captain  John  Underbill,  and  about 
eighty  men,  and  seventy  Indians  under  the  great  Uncas,  sailed  for  Narraganset 
Bay.  Miantonomah  received  them  with  his  two  hundred  warriors,  and  on  their 
march  to  the  Pequot  country,  volunteers  from  the  brave  Niantics  swelled 
their  numbers  to  upwards  of  five  hundred,  every  man  fully  equipped  for  his 
work  ;  Mason  and  Underbill  being  worthy  leaders. 

But  what  could  such  a  band  of  invaders  do  against  the  ferocious  Sassacus, 
thj  terrible  Pequot  chief,  who  could  bring  two  thousand  warriors  into  the 
field?  He  felt  loo  secure  :  for  the  subtlety  of  Miantonomah  outmatched 
his  formidable  hosts.  The  stronghold  of  Sassacus  was  on  the  Mystic  river, 
eight  miles  north-east  of  New  London,— he  could  defy  them.  But  before  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  invaders  suddenly  sprang  upon  the 
village,  and  before  tlie  sun  rose,  six  hundred  warriors,  Avith  their  wives  and 
children,  had  perished  by  bullets,  tomahawks,  or  fire.  Only  seven  escaped 
to  tell  the  story.     The  colonists  had  lost  but  two  of  their  numbers,  and  only  a 
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score  were  wounded.  To  complete  the  overthrow,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  from  Massachusetts,  under  the  gallant  Captain  Stoughton,  reached  the 
scene,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  history  of  the  Pequots  was  ended. 

I.ossing  in  his  History  gives  the  following  fine  description  of  the  scenes 
which  followed  :  '  The  terrified  Pequots  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  in  dis- 
may toward  the  wilderness  v.'estward,  hotly  pursued  by  the  English.  Terrible 
was  the  destruction  in  the  path  of  the  pursuers.  Throughout  the  beautiful 
country  on  Long  Island  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  wigwams  and 
cornfields  were  destroyed,  and  helpless  women  and  children  were  slain.  With 
Sassacus  at  their  head,  the  Indians  flew  like  deer  before  the  hounds,  and 
finally  took  shelter  in  Sasco  swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where,  after  a  severe 
battle,  they  all  surrendered,  except  Sassacus  and  a  few  followers.  These 
fled  to  the  Mohawks,  where  the  sachem  was  treacherously  murdered,  and 
his  people  sold  into  slavery,  or  incorporated  with  other  tribes.  The  blow 
was  one  of  extermination,  relentless  and  cruel.  There  did  not  remain  a 
sannup  or  squaw,  a  warrior  or  child  of  the  Pequot  name.  A  nation  had 
disappeared  in  a  day.  The  New  England  tribes  were  filled  with  awe,  and  for 
forty  years  the  colonists  were  unmolested  by  them.' 

While  humanity  mourns  over  such  recitals,  the  cloud  turns  a  silver  lining 
to  the  light  of  history.  It  had  been  a  fearful  moment — but  the  holocaust  had 
purchased  salvation.  No  provocation  for  these  atrocities  had  been  ofTered  by 
the  settlers  of  New  England.  Every  acre  of  ground  they  had  taken  pos- 
session of  to  which  the  natives  pretended  to  lay  any  claim  whatever,  had  been 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  a  clear  title  executed.  No  effort  had  been  spared  to 
win  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  and  they  knew  that  the  colonists  were  not 
men  of  blood.  This  treatment  had  won  the  Mohawks  and  the  Narragansets. 
The  warriors  of  the  other  tribes  had  never  shown  alack  of  appreciation  of  the 
white  man's  friendship  ;  but  nothing  could  be  proof  against  the  ferocity  of  the 
Pequots.  They  cumbered  the  earth,  and  they  had  to  be  removed.  It  was  more 
an  act  of  Heaven,  than  the  deed  of  man.  A  few  words  further,  and  we  can 
leave  the  colony  of  Connecticut  marching  on  its  road  to  prosperity  and  power. 

Ne7u  atid  StTO?ig  Men  Join  the  Colony. — In  the  same  summer  which  wit- 
nessed the  overthrow  of  the  Pequots,  three  men  reached  Boston,  of  such 
rank  and  resources  as  made  the  Massachusetts  colonists  anxious  for  their 
settlement.  John  Davenport,  one  of  the  eminent  non-conformist  ministers  of 
London,  with  two  friends,  rich  merchants  and  true  men,  Theophilus  Eaton  and 
Edward  Hopkins,  had  determined  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  the  rising  world  of 
the  West.  But  they  soon  became  so  disgusted  with  the  bigotry  and  injustice  dis- 
played in  the  Hutchinson  affair — of  which  we  shall  soon  speak — that  they  chose 
rather  the  undisturbed  wilderness,  to  a  scene  of  strife.  In  the  autumn,  Eaton 
and  some  of  his  companions  explored  the  southern  coast  of  Connecticut,,  and 
entering  Quinipiac — where  the  beautiful  city  of  New  Haven  now  stands— they 
chose  it  for  a  settlement,  and  passed  the  winter. 
7 
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New  Haven  Founded,  April  13,  1638. — Davenport  had  heard  the  favora- 
ble news  from  Eaton,  and  in  the  spring  he  joined  their  settlement  with  the 
rest  of  his  friends.  Under  the  broad  branches  of  a  great  oak — which  long 
afterwards  stood  at  the  intersection  of  George  and  College  streets — Davenport 
preached  his  first  sermon.  They  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians,  and  formed 
a  colony  after  their  own  liking — choosing,  as  they  said,  the  Bible  for  their  guide, 
and  drawing  up  what  they  called  their  Plantation  Covenant, — a  purely  relio-i- 
ous  organization.  This  was  the  fair  start  they  made.  Of  course  they  were 
in  constant  intercourse  with  their  brethren  at  the  settlements  of  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  Springfield,  and  Windsor  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  following 
January,  they  met  in  convention  at  Hartford,  where  they  adopted  a  written 
Constitution.  It  provided  for  the  annual  election  of  a  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  only  one  oath  being  required — that  of 
allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  to  the  King  of  England.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  Its  union  with  the  New  Haven 
colony  was  not  complete  till  1665  ;  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Hartford  convention,  was  maintained  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Progress  of  the  Purita?i  Colonies. — The  death  of  James  I.,  five  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  followed  by  the  accession  of  his  son,  Charles  I., 
whose  animosity  towards  the  non-conformists  was  even  greater  than  his 
father's,  brought  fresh  persecutions  to  the  Puritan  ministers  in  England. 
Their  best  preachers  were  either  imprisoned,  or  silenced.  Too  few  to  offer 
forcible  resistance,  no  road  opened  but  to  join  theii*  brethren  in  America,  and 
a  general  movement  for  emigration  began.  They  were  of  the  best  class  of 
men  and  women  then  living.  Men  the  most  learned,  women  the  most  resolute  ; 
all  God-fearing  Christians  ;  many  in  good  circumstances,  some  of  them  rich  : 
accustomed  for  the  most  part  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  then  enjoyed  by  the 
better  classes  of  Englishmen.  Every  one  of  them  made  old  England  poorei 
•when  he  embarked,  and  New  England  richer  when  he  landed.  Each  was  an 
accession  of  strength.  No  temptations  were  held  out  to  ruined  men,  to  reck- 
less characters,  to  desperate  adventurers,  to  seekers  after  gold,  or  worldly 
glory.  They  were  the  best  of  Englishmen,  in  blood,  in  physical  training,  in 
power  of  endurance,  loftiness  of  purpose,  readiness  for  sacrifice.  Ripe  in 
learning,  stern  in  character,  inflexible  in  will,  republicans  by  conviction : 
bowing  to  no  sovereign  except  the  King  of  Kings.  It  was  picked  men  of 
Heaven's  own  choosing  that  settled  New  England  :  hence  their  strength  never 
could  be  measured  by  their  numbers.  Quantity  had  nothing  to  do  :  quality, 
everything.  The  bravest  and  best  spirits  of  England  would  not  endure  the 
insolence  of  the  minions  of  power,  and  they  loathed  the  corruption  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  court.  They  must  be  free — it  was  the  sole  condition  of  their 
existence.  Many  most  sterling  characters  were  now  starting  for  New  Eng- 
and;  not  only  learned,  devout,  and  gifted  ministers,  but  broad-minded  states- 
.nen,    scholars,    school-teachers,    agriculturists,    mechanics,    inventors,   code 
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rriakers— there  was  not  an  idle  man  among  them  when  they  left,  and  no  idle  man 
could  live  among  them  when  he  got  to  his  destination.  There  were  no  drones 
in  that  New  England  bee-hive.  There  was  order,  industry,  economy,  virtue, 
reverence  for  principle, — devotion  to  God.  There  was  no  baby-play  m  that 
business ;  there  was  no  frivolity,  no  intrigue,  no  avarice,  no  greed,  no  ambi- 
tion except  for  the  glory  of  founding  free  commonwealths. 

Charles  I.  was  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  such  men,  as  they  were  to  get  rid 
of  him.  The  best  men  were  leaving.  Every  ship  was  an  ark  laden  with  men, 
women,  live-stock,  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements  for  planting  and  raising 
crops;  bibles,  school-books,  codes  of  law,  the  classics  of  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks  and  the  old  Hebrews  of  the  Orient— each  vessel  was  a  cosmos,  and 
could  have  started  a  new  world. 

The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1628.— John  Endicot— one  of  the  im- 
perishable names — under  the  promise  of  a  charter,  sailed  with  a  hundred  emi- 
grants, every  one  of  whom  he  knew,  and  landed  at  Naumkeag,  where  he 
began  to  build  the  city  of  Salem,  which  was  so  long  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  New  England.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1629,  he  re- 
ceived his  charter,  entitled :  •  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
•  Bay  in  New  England.'  Four  months  later  he  was  followed  by  those  three 
strong,  godly  men— Higginson,  Skelton,  and  Bright — leading  two  hundred  emi- 
grants, their  neighbors  and  personal  friends :  they  founded  Charlestown, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  charter.  Many  good  men  in 
England  had  been  members  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  on  the  first  of  September 
of  the  same  year,  they  all  met  at  Cambridge— the  old  seat  of  learning— and  made 
a  legal  transfer  of  their  charter  to  the  colonists.  This  gave  that  ample  secur- 
ity which  men  of  wealth  and  social  rank,  who  had  everything  to  lose,  required. 
John  Winthrop — another  honored  name  in  New  England  annals — was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  colony,  and  in  July,  1630,  he  sailed  with  three  hundred  fami- 
lies, for  Salem  ;  with  him  also  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy  Governor,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  eighteen.  They  chose  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  for  settlement : 
and  shortly  the  new  Cambridge — the  child  of  the  old — and  the  first,  and  still  the 
greatest  seat  of  learning  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  rose,  with  Dorchester,  Rox- 
bury,  and  Watertown.  The  fame  of  a  wonderful  spring  of  pure  water  flowing 
out  from  one  of  the  three  hills  where  Boston  stands,  induced  them  to  build 
some  cottages  around  it.  Two  other  neighboring  hills  also  standing  on  the 
peninsula  of  Shawmut,  Ufted  their  sightly  summits  over  the  surrounding  land 
and  waters  ;  hence  they  called  the  place  Tri-mountain.  And  thus  they  built, 
wiser  than  they  knew,  the  future  metropolis  of  New  England.  The  oaks,  and 
pines,  and  elms  cut  off  even  from  these  hills  the  view  of  other  cottages  going 
up  at  Cambridge,  only  four  miles  to  the  west ;  otherwise  they  might  have 
seen  the  heavy  timbers  being  drawn,  and  scored,  and  hewn,  that  were  soon  to 
go  together  in  the  shape  of  the  first  school,  the  parent  college  of  the  Western 
Anglo-Saxon  World. 

But  with  all  the  appliances  for  comfort  they  could  command,  disease  en- 
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tered  their  ranks,  and  death  followed.  Before  the  December  blasts  had  co'u 
pletely  disrobed  the  forests,  the  polar  winds  were  sweeping  over  two  hundied 
graves.  But  while  the  earth  lay  helplessly  locked  in  winter  ice,  around  theit 
log  kitchen  fires  these  strong  men  were  making  a  code  that  has  been  the 
wonder  of  succeeding  times. 

Civil  Government  Organized,  May,  1631. — A  General  Assembly  of  the 
people  was  held.  All  the  officers  of  government,  by  universal  suffrage  of  the 
freemen  of  the  colony,  were  elected.  For  this  pure  Democracy,  a  Republi- 
can government  was  substituted,  three  years  afterwards,  and  the  second  free 
State  had  birth  in  America.  The  noble  Governor  Winthrop  was  the  chief 
pillar  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  and  he  was  clothed  with  a  dignity  greater 
than  any  office  could  bestow,  because  of  the  greatness  of  his  character.  The 
sachems  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes  vvere  guests  at  his  table.  But  he  was 
not  too  great  to  go  on  foot  to  Plymouth,  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  Bradford, 
the  Governor  of  the  Pilgrims.  Friendly  greetings  came  from  New  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  colony  at  Jamestown  sent  them  a  cargo  of  corn — the  first  bread 
ship  that  ever  entered  the  harbor  of  Boston. 

What  fairer  spectacle  than  this  can  the  historian  of  any  period  show  ? 
The  great  point  was  reached  :  civilization,  with  every  element  of  security, 
strength,  and  progress,  was  established.  The  fruits  of  all  the  struggles  of  the 
human  race,  through  all  the  ages — from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  from  the  Rome  of  the  Ccesars  and  the  Pontiffs,  and  from 
the  shrines  of  learning  and  religion  in  the  British  Isles — were  all  clustered 
here.     It  was  a  new  starting-point  for  a  higher  civilization  in  the  future. 

Origin  of  Rhode  Island.  Roger  Williams. — The  name  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  shines  out  with  peculiar  lustre  even  at  a  period  illuminated  by  a 
galaxy  of  greater  lights  than  have  ever  blazed  over  the  origin  of  any  other 
people.  Born  in  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford  under  the  patronage  of  the 
mighty  jurist,  Edward  Coke;  driven  in  1631,  while  yet  less  than  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  from  England,  by  persecution,  he  became  assistant  minister  of 
the  church  at  Salem.  But  he  was  too  broad  in  his  views  of  toleration  to  suit 
the  restricted  polity  or  sectarian  spirit  of  the  Puritans ;  and  soon  left  for  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  was  also  coldly  received.  But  so  highly  was  he  esteemed,  he 
was  invited  to  return  to  Salem,  where  he  proclaimed  his  advanced  views,  with 
a  freedom  which  could  not  be  tolerated  ;  and  a  year  later  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  passed  sentence  of  suspension  and  banishment  against  him. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  denying  the  right  of  civil  authority  to  control  the  con- 
science of  the  people  ;  of  declaring  it  to  be  wrong  to  withhold  its  protec- 
tion from  any  religious  sect  whatever ;  that  the  King  had  no  right  to  demand 
an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  colonies  ;  and  that  the  charters  he  had  granted 
were  invalid,  since  he  could  not  give  away  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Indians. 

Roger  Williams  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  entire  polity  of  the  Pu* 
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iltan  church.  Its  chief  leaders  at  home,  and  even  in  New  England,  still  de- 
sired to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  the  Church  of  England.  They  attempted 
M'hat  has,  and  will  forever  prove  a  failure,  — working  a  radical  religious  reform 
inside  of  such  an  organization.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  church  of  Christ 
was  intended  to  be  a  theocracy,  but  a  simple  body  of  believers  ;  that  it  could 
have  no  alliance  with  the  State  without  becoming  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  be- 
ing made  an  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  ;  that  the  strifes 
of  civil  society  should  never  find  a  place  in  '  the  garden  of  the  Lord '  ;  above 
all,  said  he,  '  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause  of  conscience  is  most  in- 
evitably and  lamentably  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus.'  The  magis- 
trates insisted  on  enforcing  a  law  requiring  all  persons  to  attend  public  worship. 
He  declared  such  a  law  to  be  one  of  the  worst  statutes  in  the  English  code 
No  one  should  be  bound  to  worship,  or  maintain  worship,  against  his  own 
consent.  He  opposed  the  exclusive  selection  of  magistrates  from  members 
of  the  church.  '  As  well,'  said  he,  '  might  you  select  a  doctor  of  physic,  or  a 
pilot,  for  his  skill  in  polemics,  or  his  standing  in  the  church.'  The  grandest 
cause  of  difference,  however,  between  them,  was  the  right  of  the  magistrates, 
under  the  plea  of  guarding  the  people  against  corruption  in  morals,  to  punish 
them  for  heresy.  Exclaimed  Williams,  '  You  are  only  the  trustees  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  no  spiritual  power  has  been  conferred  on  you  :  each  individual  con- 
science is  sacred  in  itself  The  civil  magistrates  may  not  intermeddle,  even 
t'.>  stop  a  church  from  apostasy  and  heresy :  their  power  extends  only  to  the 
bodies  and  goods  and  outward  estate  of  men.'  At  a  later  period  he  dwelt 
with  the  joy  of  prophetic  exultation  over  the  triumph  of  his  principles,  where 
he  says,  'the  removal  of  the  yoke  of  soul-oppression,  as  it  will  prove  an  act 
of  mercy  and  righteousness  to  the  enslaved  nations,  so  is  it  a  binding  force  to 
engage  the  whole,  and  every  interest  and  conscience  to  preserve  the  common 
liberty  and  peace.' 

The  magistrates  at  first  did  not  risk  his  forcible  removal  from  the  church 
that  loved  him  ;  but  they  withheld  from  them  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
to  which  they  had  a  legal  title,  as  a  punishment  for  adhering  to  their  pastor. 
This,  however,  did  not  break  the  tie  that  bound  them.  They  protested  against 
the  injustice,  and  their  representatives  in  the  government  were  instructed  to 
secure  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Salem.  But  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
win  the  battle.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  being  divested  of  their  civil  rights 
as  well.  The  hated  principle  of  the  alliance  of  church  and  state,  which 
had  poisoned  religion,  debauched  Christianity,  and  outraged  civilij^ation,  was 
already  established  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  to  dispute  it  cost 
a  man  his  citizenship.  Nor  was  it  rooted  out  from  the  new  garden  of  human 
hope  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  until  many  a  man  had  been  robbed  of  his 
property ;  till  many  others  had  dragged  out  long  imprisonments  ;  till  men, 
and  even  women,  had  either  been  chased  out  of  the  colsnies,  or  burned  to 
cinders  at  the  stake.  The  fires  of  Smithfield — the  auto-da-fe  of  Spain  were 
attempted  to  be  established  in  New  England,  and  they  were — long  enough  to 
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show  that  they  were  exotics,  that  could  never  flourish  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
New  World. 

The  Decree  of  Banishment^  1635. — Solitary  and  alone  he  stood,  deserted 
by  those  who  loved  him  best,  through  terror  of  a  magistracy  which  embraced 
withiij  itself  the  power  not  only  of  property,  but  of  life  and  death.  '  I  con- 
fess,' he  said,  '  it  was  mine  own  voluntary  act ;  yea,  I  hope  the  act  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  sounding  forth  in  me  the  blast  which  shall  in  His  own  holy  season 
cast  down  the  strength  and  confidence  of  those  inventions  of  men.'  And  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  on  his  trial,  it  is  reported  that  he  '  maintained 
the  rocky  strength  of  his  grounds,  declaring  himself  ready  to  be  bound  and  ban- 
ished, and  even  to  die  in  New  England,  rather  than  reject  the  light  which 
had  come  from  God  into  his  own  soul.'  Bancroft  here  finely  remarks,  '  At  a 
time  when  Germany  was  the  battle-field  for  all  Europe  in  the  implacable  wars 
of  religion ;  when  even  Holland  was  bleeding  with  the  anger  of  vengeful  fac- 
tions ;  when  France  was  still  to  go  through  the  fearful  struggle  with  bigotry  ; 
when  England  was  gasping  under  the  despotism  of  intolerance ;  almost  half 
a  century  before  William  Penn  became  an  American  proprietary,  and  two 
years  before  Descartes  founded  modern  philosophy  on  the  method  of  free 
reflection,  Roger  Williams  asserted  the  great  doctrine  of  intellectual  liberty. 
It  became  his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon  that  principle,  and  to  stamp  him- 
self upon  its  rising  institutions  in  characters  so  deep  that  the  impress  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day,  and  can  never  be  erased,  without  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  work.  .  .  .  W^e  may  compare  him  to  the  lark,  the  pleasant 
bird  of  the  peaceful  summer,  that,  aff'ecting  to  soar  aloft,  springs  upward  from 
the  ground,  takes  his  rise  from  pale  to  tree,  and  at  last  surmounting  the  high- 
est hills,  utters  his  clear  carols  through  the  skies  of  morning.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  modern  Christendom  to  assert  in  its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law  ;  and  in  its 
defense  he  was  the  harbijiger  of  Milton,  the  precursor  and  superior  of  Jere- 
my Taylor — for  Jeremy  Taylor  limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects ;  — 
the  philanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the  earth. 

Well  may  our  national  historian  pass  this  eulogium  upon  the  Christian 
statesman  : — ■'  If  Copernicus  is  held  in  perpetual  reverence  because  on  his 
death-bed  he  published  to  the  world  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system ; 
if  the  name  of  Kepler  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  human  excellence  for  his 
sagacity  in  detecting  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motion  ;  if  the  genius  of  New- 
ton has  been  almost  adored  for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light,  and  weighing  heavenly 
bodies  as  in  a  balance  ; — let  there  be  for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  at  least 
some  humble  place  among  those  who  have  advanced  moral  science,  and  made 
themselves  the  benefactors  of  mankind.' 

That  place  has  been  assigned,  and  is  by  no  means  a  humble  one.  When 
all  the  States  were  invited  to  send  statues  or  memorials  of  their  greatest  men  to 
adorn  the  national  Capitol,  Rhode  Island,  among  a  whole  constellation  of  illus- 
nious  citizens,  had  no  hesitation  in  choosing  Nathaniel  Greene  to  represent  the 
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chivalry  of  her  soldiers,  and  Roger  Williams  the  spirit  of  her  Christian  states- 
men.' 

January,  i636.^He  had  the  free,  boundless  wilderness  before  him  where  to 
choose  his  home.  Fearing,  however,  lest  he  might  settle  too  near  them,  they 
determined  to  detain  him  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  kept  as  a 
prisoner,  had  he  not  escaped  in  the  dead  of  winter.  For  fourteen  weeks  he 
wandered  through  the  forests,  over  deep  snows,  escaping  death  from  cold  or 
starvation,  only  by  the  shelter  extended  to  him  by  the  savages.  At  last  he 
reached  the  cabin  of  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  at  Mount  Hope. 
Here  he  was  hospitably  entertained  till  spring,  when  he  was  joined  by  five  of  his 
friends  from  Boston,  when  he  chose  a  settlement  on  the  Seekonk  river.  His 
movements  were  carefully  watched,  and  he  soon  received  notice  that  he  was 
within  the  territory  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  gentle  Winslow  kindly  ad- 
vised him  to  cross  over  into  the  Narraganset  country,  where  he  would  be 
secure  from  molestation.''  The  little  party  committed  themselves  to  a  canoe,  and 


'  In  all  our  history  no  name  shines  with  a  purer  light 
than  his  whose  memorial  we  have  lately  placed  in  the 
Capitol.  In  the  history  of  all  the  world  there  is  no 
more  striking  example  of  a  man  grasping  a  grand  idea, 
at  once,  in  its  full  proportions,  in  all  its  completeness, 
and  carrynig  it  out,  unflinchingly,  to  its  remotest  legiti- 
mate results. 

Roger  Williams  did  not  merely  lay  the  foundation  of 
religious  freedom,  he  constructed  the  whole  edifice,  in 
all  its  impregnable  strength,  in  all  its  imperishable 
beauty.  Those  who  have  followed  him,  in  the  same 
spirit,  have  not  been  able  to  add  anything  to  the  grand 
and  simple  words  in  which  he  enunciated  the  principle, 
nor  to  surpass  him  in  the  exact  fidelity  with  which  he 
reduced  it  to  the  practical  business  of  government. 

Religious  freedom,  which  now,  by  general  consent, 
imdcrlies  the  foundation  principles  of  civilized  govern- 
ment, was,  at  that  time,  looked  upon  as  a  wilder  theory 
than  any  proposition,  moral,  political,  or  religious,  that 
has  since  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  mankind. 
It  was  regarded  as  impracticable,  disorganizing,  impi- 
ous, and,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of  social  order,  it 
was  not  so  only  because  its  manifest  absurdity  would 
prevent  any  serious  effort  to  enforce  it.  The  lightest 
punishment  deemed  due  to  its  confessor  was  to  drive 
him  out  into  the  howling  wilderness.  Had  he  not 
met  with  more  Christian  treatment  from  the  savage 
children  of  the  forest  than  he  had  found  from  '  the 
Lord's  anointed,'  he  would  have  perished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  experiment. 

Such  a  man  was  Roger  Williams.  No  thought  of 
himself,  no  idea  of  recompense  or  of  praise  interfered 
to  sully  the  perfect  purity  of  his  motives,  the  perfect 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct.  Laboring  for  the 
highest  good  of  his  fellow-men,  he  was  entirely  indiffer- 
ent to  their  praises.  He  knew,  for  God,  whose  prophet 
he  was,  had  revealed  it  to  him,  that  the  great  principle 
for  which  he  contended,  and  for  which  he  suffered, 
founded  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  would  endure 
forever.  He  did  not  inquire  if  his  name  would  survive 
a  generation.  In  his  vision  of  the  future,  he  saw  man- 
kind emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  priestcraft, 
from  the  blindness  of  bigotry,  from  the  cruelties  of  in- 
tolerance ;  he  saw  the  nations  walking  forth  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free  ;  he  saw 
no  memorial  of  himself,  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  or  in  the 
general  admiration  of  mankind.  More  than  two  centu- 
ries have  passed  since  he  flourished  ;  nearly  two  centu- 
ries have  passed  since  he  died,  buried  like  Moses,  for 
'  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  ; '  and  now  the 
great  doctrine  which  he  taught  pervades  the  civilized 
world.  A  grateful  State  sends  up  here  the  ideal  image 
of  her  Founder  and  her  Father.  An  appreciative  na- 
tion receives  it,  and,  through  her  accredited  representa- 
tive.s,  pledges  herself  to  preserve  it  among  her  most 
precious  treasures. — Speech  0/  Senator  Anthony  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  9, 1872,  on  the 


presentation  of  Simmons'  statue  0/ Roger  IVilliams 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  year  1839,  an  association  of  some  of  the  more 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Providence  was  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Roger  Williams. 
After  a  careful  search,  his  grave  was  found  on  the  land 
he  once  owned,  and  satisfactorily  identified.  He  was 
buried  near  the  living  spring  which  had  attracted  him 
as  he  turned  the  bow  of  his  canoe  to  land.  The  follow- 
ing incidents  are  taken  from  Mr.  Zachariah  Allen's 
'  Paper  read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
May  18,  1820  : ' 

On  looking  down  into  the  pit  whilst  the  sextons 
were  clearing  it  of  earth,  the  root  of  an  adjacent  apple- 
tree  was  discovered.  This  tree  had  pushed  downwards 
one  of  its  main  roots  in  a  sloping  diicction  and  nearly 
straight  course  towards  the  precise  spot  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  skull  of  Roger  Williams.  There  mak- 
ing a  turn  conforming  with  its  circumference,  the  root 
followed  the  direction  of  the  back-bone  to  the  hips,  and 
thence  divided  irtto  two  branches,  each  one  foUuwmg  a 
leg-bone  to  the  heel,  where  they  both  turned  upwards 
to  the  extremities  of  the  toes  of  the  skeleton.  One  of 
the  roots  formed  a  slight  crook  at  the  part  occupied  by 
the  knee-joint,  thus  producing  an  increased  resemblance 
to  the  outlines  of  the  skeleton  of  Roger  Williams,  as  if, 
indeed,  moulded  thereto  by  the  powers  of  vegetable 
life.  This  singularly  formed  root  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  as  constituting  a  very  impressive  exempliii- 
cation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  contents  of  the  grave 
had  been  entirely  absorbed. 

The  roots  still  remain  in  my  possession  (January, 
1869),  and  are  preserved  as  corroborating  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Allen  in  his  historical  address. 

Stephen  Randall. 

"  It  is  amazing  how  aboimding  was  his  charity^ 
even  for  his  persecutors.  He  shields  them  as  much  as 
he  can,  in  his  own  account  of  these  transactions. 
'That  ever  honored  Governor  Winthrop,'  he  says,. 
'  privately  wrote  to  me  to  steer  my  course  to  the  Narra- 
ganset Bay,  encouraging  me,  from  the  freeness  of  the 
place  from  English  claims  or  patents.  I  took  his  pru- 
dent motion  as  a  voice  from  God.' 

'  I  did  ever  from  my  soul  honor  and  love  them 
[the  magistrates  who  had  banished  him],  even  when 
their  judgment  led  them  to  afflict  me.'  He  assailed 
with  the  utmost  severity  the  wrong,  the  crime  of  intol- 
erance and  persecution, — never  the  persecutor.  He 
relates  the  following  incident :  '  Many  hearts  were 
touched  with  relentings.  That  great  and  pious  soul, 
Mr.  Winslow,  melted,  and  kindly  visited  me,  and  put 
a  piece  of  gold  inro  the  hands  of  my  wife,  for  our 
supply.'  And  Cotton  Mather  kindly  said  of  the  exile  : 
'  In  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men  that 
ever  lived — a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul.' 
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paddled  their  way  around  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  where,  on  a  beautifui 
^reen  slope,  warm  with  the  sun  of  the  advancing  season,  they  gathered  around 
a  spring  of  pure  water,  and  consecrated  with  prayer  the  new  home  they  had 
chosen.  When  Canonicus,  the  aged  chief  of  the  Narraganset  tribe,  learned 
that  the  men  had  been  banished  by  their  own  brother  pale-faces,  and  that 
they  had  come  with  peaceable  intentions,  he  generously  ceded  them  the  spot 
they  had  chosen,  and  '  in  commemoration  of  God's  merciful  providence  to 
us  in  our  distress,  we  called  the  place  Providence.^ 

'  My  time,'  he  says,  '  was  not  spent  altogether  in  spiritual  labors ;  but  day 
and  night,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  water,  at  the  oar,  for  bread.'  He 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  Narragansets,  and  needing  more  land  for  him- 
self and  those  who  were  joining  him,  he  purchased  a  large  tract,  and  obtained 
an  undisputed  title  from  Canonicus  and  Miantonomah, — so  that  'it  was  my  own 
as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  on  his  back.  But  I  could  not  reserve  to  myself 
one  foot  of  land,  nor  one  tittle  of  political  power,  more  than  we  grant  to  all 
servants,  and  all  strangers — my  share.'  In  fact,  he  gave  away  not  only  of  his 
lands,  but  of  all  his  other  property,  to  those  he  thought  most  in  want,  until  he 
had  given  away  all.  And  thus  he  founded  the  State,  a  pure  Democracy,  'in 
civil  things  only,  since  God  is  the  sole  ruler  of  the  conscience.' 

Absolute  Toleration  Proclaimed  for  the  First  Time  in  North  America. — 
From  that  sacred  spot  the  banner  of  absolute  freedom  was  unfolded,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  new  State  was  proclaimed.  It  embraced  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  religion  founded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  ratified  in  the 
next  century  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  complete  Hberty  of  con- 
science, in  religion  and  politics — a  pure.  Christian,  Democratic  brotherhood, 
in  which  membership  of  the  commonwealth  consisted  only  in  subscribing  to 
an  agreement  to  submit  to  such  rules  as  should -be  adopted  by  the  free  suf- 
frage of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  they  should  not  affect  the  individual  con- 
science. The  founder  reserved  no  privileges  or  power  for  himself.  Perfect 
equality  in  citizenship  was  the  fundamental  law.'  As  might  be  supposed, 
this  constitution  formed  a  basis  for  growth  and  permanent  prosperity.  It  was 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Democratic  State  carried  out.  Ca- 
nonicus was  one  of  those  great  men  on  whom  the  hand  of  Nature  puts  her  seal, 
regardless  of  clime,  race,  or  age  ;  and  he  completely  understood  the  spirit  of 
the  stranger  whom  he  had  made  his  guest.  He  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and 
treated  him  with  deference  and  love.  He  remained  his  friend  to  the  last ;  he 
extended  over  him  his  protection  ;  and  during  the  terrible  Pequot  war  which 
we  have  briefly  described,  Roger  Williams's  settlement  remained  unmolested. 

Accessions  from  the  Surrounding  Colonies. — News  of  what  was  going  on 
at  Providence  soon  flew  through  the  colonies,  and  from  all  quarters  those 
who  considered  themselves  the  victims  of  persecution,  fled  to  it  as  to  a  city  of 
refuge.     None  were   excluded.     Persecution  for  opinion's  sake  was  waxing 

>  The  word  Narraganset  means  Peaceful  Isle,  sometimes  called  Aquitneck  or  AquitneL 
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strong  in  Massachusetts,  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  pure-minded  and  lofty 
spirited  woman,  had  been  thrown  into  Boston  jail  for  the  crime  of  free  thought 
and  fiee  speech.  The  authorities  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  sub- 
mission or  flight  were  the  only  alternatives.  Dr,  John  Clark,  William  Cod- 
dington,  and  the  husband  of  Mi's.  Hutchinson,  with  sixteen  other  aggrieved 
persons,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Williams  to  settle  in  his  neighborhood. 
Miantonomah  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  the  beautiful  Aquiday — the 
(ndian  name  of  Rhode  Island — if  they  chose  to  give  him  forty  fathoms  of 
■ft-hite  wampum.  In  addition  to  this  trifle,  it  was  proposed  to  add  ten  coats 
und  twenty  hoes,  if  they  would  remove  from  the  island  before  the  next 
v/inter.  During  the  summer  they  planted  a  settlement  on  the  northern  verge 
of  the  island,  which  they  called  Portsmouth.  They  adopted  a  constitution  in 
harmony  with  Roger  Williams's  ;  and  borrowing  the  form  of  government  from 
the  Levilical  code,  they  chose  a  chief  magistrate  under  the  title  of  Judge,  with 
three  associates.  Other  settlers  from  Boston  flocked  in,  and  in  1639,  New- 
port, at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  was  founded.  And  thus  this  little  cluster 
of  free  and  independent  communities  went  on  harmoniously  together,  each 
taking  care  of  its  own  separate  interests  ;  but  they  were  all  united  by  love, 
the  firmest  of  all  bonds,  and  they  adopted  a  common  seal  with'the  significant 
motto.  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Many  a  tear  has  fallen  over  the  fate  of  that  heroine  and  martyr,  the 
gifted  Anne  Hutchinson.  She  had  been  acciwtomed  in  her  English  life  to 
the  luxuries  and  sweet  charities  of  refinement,  wealth,  and  culture  ;  and  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  at  last  waxed  so  strong  against  her  persecutors  in  Boston, 
that  she  might  perhaps  have  lived  and  escaped  death  by  burning;  but  she 
preferred  to  join  her  friends  in  Rhode  Island.  Even  there,  however,  the  sus- 
picion of  witchcraft  followed  her  to  embitter  her  home,  now  made  happy  by  a 
growing  family  of  children.  At  last  she  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  the  wil- 
derness desolation,  and  she  plunged  off  with  her  boys  and  girls  into  the  deep 
forests,  resolved  to  throw  herself  upon  the  hospitalities  of  the  Dutch  of  New 
Amsterdam.  She  reached  New  Rochelle,  and  was  safe  until  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Indians  had  been  provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  Kieft,  the  Dutch 
magistrate.  In  one  of  those  bloody  skirmishes  her  house  was  set  on  fire,  and 
between  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages  and  the  fiames,  she  perished  with  her 
family  in  the  ruins  of  her  humble  dwelling  : — only  a  little  daughter  escaped. ' 

The  Charter,  March  24,  1644. — The  three  settlements  acknowledged 
no  allegiance  to  the  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth  colonies ;  but  desirous  of 
forming  a  more  perfect  political  union  among  themselves,  Roger  Williams 
went  to  England,  and,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
obtained  a  charter  which  united  them  all  under  the  title  of  '  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.'     And  thus  another  pearl  was  added  to  the  string  of 

'  Of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Dudley  says  :  'Her  profit-     never  speak  of  her  without  acknowledging  her  eloquenco 
ible  and  sober  carriage  was  such  that  her  enemies  could     and  her  abiUty.' 
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free  States  that  was  to  form  the  necklace  of  thirteen  gems  to  be  laid  on  the 
bosom  of  our  goddess  of  Liberty. 

Maine. — The  coasts  and  rivers  of  Maine  were  explored  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  she  claims  precedence  in  attempted  settlements,  even  over  Massa- 
chusetts.' Sir  Fernando  Gorges  had  for  many  years  been  carrying  on  traffic 
with  the  Indians  of  New  England,  and  became  associated  with  John  Mason, 
a  merchant  and  seaman  of  great  energy  and  enterprise.  He  had  been  the 
Secretary  of  the  Plymouth  Council  for  New  England ;  and  with  Gorges 
obtained  a  grant,  in  1622,  of  the  territory  stretching  from  the  Merrimac  to 
the  Kennebunk  rivers,  and  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  year  before,  David  Thompson  had  settled  a  colony  of  fishermen  at  the 
little  harbor  on  the  Piscataqua  river,  just  below  Portsmouth ;  and  two  years 
later,  another  fishing  station  was  established  at  Dover. 

New  Hampshire — Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  1629. — Banished  from  the 
Massachusetts  colony  during  the  persecution  of  his  sister-in-law,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  he  purchased  from  the  Lidians  the  title  to  the  forest  lying  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  the  Pijcataqua,  and  in  1629  he  founded  Exeter. 
Gorges  had  at  the  same  time  made  Mason  exclusive  owner,  in  his  right,  to 
the  same  tract.  In  163 1  he  built  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  and  called  the  whole  domain  New  Hampshire.  Other  settle- 
ments were  established,  and  trading-houses  were  built  as  far  east  as  Machias ; 
but  they  were  driven  oft'  by  the  French,  who  claimed  authority  for  the  west- 
ern limits  of  Acadia  as  far  as  Pemaquid  Point.  But  these  settlements  were 
too  feeble  and  scattered  to  stand  securely  alone,  and  they  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  1641,^  and  remained  dependencies  of  that 
province  for  forty  years.  In  1680  this  coalition  was  dissolved  by  act  of  the 
King  of  England,  when  New  Hampshire  became  a  royal  province,  ruled  by 
a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  King,  and  House  of  Representatives 
elected  by  the  people.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Commonwealth  of  New 
Hampshire. 

'  Mr.  R.  K.  Sewall,  of  Wiscasset,  Me.,  has  invest!-  a  county,  and  called  Yorkshire.     In  1621  King  James, 

gated   the   subject  of  the  early  history  of  that  region,  as  sovereign  of  Scotland,  placed  the   Scottish  seal  to  a 

with   more   patience  and  learning  probably  than  any  charter,  granting  to   Sir  William  Alexander,  aftei-ward 

other  man.     In  a  very  interesting  letter,  which  he  was  [1633]  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  whole  \s.xx\\oxy  eastward  of 

kind  enough  to  write  me  on  the  20th  of  May,  this  year  the  State  of  Maine,  under  the  tide  oi  Nova  Scotia,  or 

— 187^ — he  says  :  New   Scodand.      The  French    had    already   occupied 

'  i\iy  investigations  cover  transactions  in  New  Eng-  places  along  the  coast,  and  called  the  country  Acadia. 

land  history  from  1565   to  1620 — a  period   now  blank.  The   Scotch   proprietor   never   attempted    setdements, 

I  show  conclusively  that  New  England  had   its  begin-  either  in  this  territory  or  in  Canada,  which  Charles  tho 

nings  in  Maine  ;  and  also  the  probable  visit  of  Phi:Eni-  First  had  granted  to  him,  and   the  whole  country  had 

cian  adventurers  here  ;  and   Spanish  military  posts  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  by  treaty.     The 

strongholds.     I    must   refer  you   to   my  Ancient  Do-  Earl  died  in  1640,  and  all  connection  of  his  family  with 

fninions  ci/ 7)/ai«(',  published  in   1859:  and   my  late  Nova   Scotia  ceased.     His  title  was  held   afterward  by 

lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Genealogical  Society  :  four   successors,  the   last  of  whom   died   in   1739.     In 

and  the  February  transactions  of  our  Maine  Historical  1759,  William  Alexander  (General  Lord  Stirling  during 

Society,  for  my  papers  on  the  facts  and  theories  I  have  our  war  for  independence)  made  an  unsuccesstul  claim 

in   hand.       I   also  have  nearly  ready  a  work  on  The  to  the  title.     The   next  claimant  was  Alexander  Hum- 

tSeginnings  of  New  England,  concerning  the  points  in  phrey,   who   commenced   operations    in    the    Scottish 

question."  courts  in  1815,  and,  by  forgeries  and  frauds,  was  par- 

^The   people   of  these   eastern  settlements,  which  tially   successful.      The   whole   was   exposed   in    1833, 

formed  the  basis  of  the  present  commonwealth  of  Maine,  Humphrey  was  in   this  country  in   1852,   pt;essing  his 

did  not  like  the  government  attempted  to  be  established  claims  to  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  fisheries,  by  vir- 

by  the  proprietor,  and  taking  political  power  into  their  tue  of  the  grants  of  Kings  James  and   Charles  more 

own  hands,  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  than  two  hundred  years  ago  ! — Lossing's  History  of 

Massachusetts  in  1652.    The  territory  was  erected  into  the  United  States,  p.  80. 
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The  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  1643.— Although  the  emigrants 
to  New  England  now  numbered  upwards  of  twenty  thousand,  and  they  had 
established  fifty  villages,  and  built  as  many  places  of  worship,  yet  they  were 
surrounded  by  perils  which  not  only  retarded  their  growth,  but  threatened  their 
overthrow.  They  had  received  no  favor  from  the  home  government ;  not  a 
ship  had  been  offered  for  their  embarkation  ;  not  a  dollar  of  the  money  of  the 
Crown  had  been  given  for  their  outfits  or  maintenance  in  their  settlements. 
At  most,  the  king  was  willing  to  get  rid  of  them,  regarding  them  only  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  entertaining  principles  of  liberty  which  men- 
aced the  security  of  royalty  itself.  But  as  the  rank  of  the  emigrants  gradually 
rose,  and  men  of  wealth  and  consideration  were  beginning  to  leave,  the  gov- 
ernment took  alarm,  'lest  too  many  of  the  best  people  should  go  away.' 
Severe  measures  were  resorted  to.  In  John  Milton's  plea  for  the  Puritans, 
he  speaks  of  *  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  best  of  faithful  and  freeborn 
Englishmen,  and  good  Christians.'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  clothed 
with  authority  to  control  the  American  colonies  ;  to  regulate  their  religion  ; 
'  inflicting  heavy  penalties  against  all  refractory  persons,  revoking  charters,  and 
suppressing  every  measure  which  indicated  insubordination  to  the  Throne.' 
A  fleet  of  eight  vessels  in  the  Thames,  all  ready  for  sailing — on  which  Hamp- 
den and  Cromwell  themselves  were  said  to  have  embarked,  with  many  others 
of  the  strong  men  of  England — was  detained.  Things  went  so  far  that  a  writ 
of  quo  warrajito  from  the  King's  Bench  was  issued  against  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony.  It  seemed  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Royalist  party  to  crush 
out  all  germs  of  independence  in  the  new  settlements.  But  this  only  inflamed 
a  spirit  of  indignation,  and  means  were  at  once  devised  for  self-protection. 
Poor  as  the  colonists  were,  at  a  general  meeting  in  Boston,  attended  by  all 
the  ministers,  as  well  as  leading  citizens,  bold  declarations  were  made,  and 
efficient  measures  adopted.  Six  hundred  pounds  were  raised  for  constructing 
fortifications,  and  a  sort  of  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made.  Rumors 
had  reached  them  that  a  Royal  Governor — a  Viceroy  clothed  with  arbitrary 
power — was  on  his  way.     They  were  firmly  resolved  to  resist  him. 

Grozving  Hostility  of  the  Indian  Tribes. — Immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  Pequot  war,  in  1637,  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  Colonies  began  to  be 
discussed.  Massasoit  was  indeed  loyal  in  his  friendship,  and  continued  so  to 
the  last ;  and  Miantonomah  could  be  depended  on.  But  Canonicus  was  dead, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  Philip, — a  man  of  rare  qualities,  fired  by  a  patri- 
otic zeal  for  his  race  and  country, — was  so  ceaselessly  urged  on  by  the  fiery 
spirits  of  his  tribe,  that  it  was  evident  he  could  no  longer  restrain  them. 
There  was,  besides,  a  general  feeling  of  hostile  jealousy  growing  up  among 
the  Indians  of  New  England,  that  would  soon  bring  about  a  life  and  death 
collision  between  them  and  those  whom  they  regarded  as  invaders.  They  saw 
them  increasing  in  numbers  ;  all  the  time  new  ships  were  arriving  ;  the  settle- 
ments were  spreading  in  all  directions ;  comfortable  dwellings  and  churches 
were  going  up  ;  the  strong  hand  of  labor  was  levelling  the  forest,  and  bringing 
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large  tracts  under  cultivation  ;  hostilities  between  the  native  tribes  had  weak- 
ened their  numbers :  and  in  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Pequots  they  easily  read 
their  own,  unless  they  should  all  unite  in  a  common  alliance.  This  union 
could  not  be  one  merely  of  self-defense.  The  more  sagacious  of  the  chiefs 
saw  that  the  struggle  must  end  in  the  supremacy  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
At  last  Philip  himself,  very  much  against  his  own  will  and  judgment,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  was  forced  into  the  plan  for  a  general  extermination  of 
the  colonists.  By  no  other  means  could  he  or  his  allies  discern  any  escape 
from  destruction. 

There  were  also  early  evidences  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  French 
settlers  of  Acadia  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  win  over  the  native  tribes  ;  and 
how  steadily  and  adroitly  this  policy  was  pursued,  became  evident  enough 
afterwards,  when  the  fruits  of  this  careful  sowing  were  reaped  in  those 
Indian  alliances  which  led  to  the  frightful  massacres  which  marked  the 
bloody  history  of  the  French  war  against  the  English  in  North  America. 
Moreover,  the  colonists  were  already  suffering  from  the  growing  encroach- 
ments and  depredations  of  the  Dutch  on  their  western  borders,  and  a  survey 
of  the  perils  of  their  position  led  to  a  union  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England,  which  embraced  the  separate  governments  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  This  was  the  first  organization 
of  political  power  on  this  continent.  Plymouth  being  the  oldest  colony, 
claimed  precedence,  to  which  Rhode  Island  would  not  yield ;  for  they  believed 
that  the  friendly  relations  which  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  had  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  the  Indian  tribes  would  insure  them  against  hos- 
tilities : — and  events  justified  them  in  their  confidence. 

The  rights  of  each  member  of  this  confederacy  were  so  jealously  guarded 
that  we  find  in  the  reservation  of  their  powers,  something  corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  which  afterwards  became  so 
popular,  and  withal  so  fatal  a  notion  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  own 
Republic.  Those  public  interests  which  appertained  strictly  to  the  con- 
federacy, were  intrusted  to  commissioners,  two  of  whom  were  appointed  by 
each  colony.  Their  powers  were  restricted  to  'the  proper  concomitants, 
or  consequence  of  a  confederation,'  They  were  to  determine  all  questions 
of  war  or  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  money  for  public  purposes  \yas 
to  be  raised  by  2^  per  capita  assessment;  and  no  precedence  .was  given  in  this 
directory,  since  all  the  colonies  were  equal  in  their  representation.  This 
union  assumed  the  chief  attributes  of  sovereignty;  and  in  1652  established  a 
mint,  and  coined  silver  money — the  first  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
.States.  The  confederacy  lasted,  moreover,  for  forty  years — a  period  during 
which  the  Government  of  England  was  changed  three  times  by  revolution.' 

Groiving  Strength  of  the  Colonies. — However  unfriendly  had  been  the 

'  Now  that  the  causes  of  apprehension  were  sus-  As  the  author  of  the  fundamental  code,  he  is  the  most 
pended,  the  great  work  of  constitutional  legislation  was  remarkable  of  all  the  early  legislators  of  Massachusetts  ; 
resumed  ;  and  in  December,  1641,  a  session  of  three  he  had  been  formerly  a  student,  and  practised  in  the 
we'>s  was  employed  in  considering  a  system  which  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  and  became  a  non- 
had  eeea  prepared  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  conforming  minister ;   so   that  he  was  competent   to 
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spirit  which  Kings  James  and  Charles  had  displayed  towards  the  New 
England  colonies,  they  were  powerless  to  materially  interfere  with  their 
prosperity ;  and  a  great  event  was  about  to  occur  in  England  which  was  to 
leave  a  period  of  freedom  for  their  undisturbed  progress.  The  reigning  house 
of  Stuart  was  rushing  blindly  to  its  ruin.  My  readers  all  know  how  the 
brave  English  nation  rose  against  the  despotism  of  Charles  I.,  and  shook 
from  herself  the  mountain-load  of  tyranny,  in  the  throes  of  a  great  revolution. 

The  Cojnmonwealth  of  England  Established^  1640. — The  hour  had  come 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  to  achieve  its  independence  forever.  That 
same  spirit  which  was  afterwards  to  work  our  own  emancipation  from  the 
despotism  of  England,  was  now  to  achieve  liberty  for  England  herself.  The 
same  volcanic  fires  were  burning  beneath  both  nations.  The  rupture  came 
later  here,  because  the  occasion  for  the  explosion  was  delayed.  In  England 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  immediate  action.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Magna  Charta,  it  had  been  an  established  principle  with  the  British 
Government,  that  Parliament  was  supreme ;  and  that  however  broad  may 
have  been  the  concessions  to  the  royal  prerogative,  it  could  never  entrench 
upon  the  parliamentary  supremacy  of  the  British  people.  All  power  inhered  in 
the  people — all  laws  7niist  issue  frovi  their  representatives.  The  arbitrary 
will  of  the  British  sovereign  was  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  It  was  a  question 
never  afterwards  to  be  entertained  for  debate  a  single  hour.  This  great 
principle,  however,  was  to  be  incorporated  more  clearly  into  the  British  Con- 
stitution than  it  had  ever  been  ;  it  was  to  be  placed  within  the  sacred  category 
of  precedents,  behind  which  England  seldom  has  gone  ;  never  when  those 
precedents  were  in  favor  of  popular  liberty. 

During  this  struggle  despotism  was  too  weak  to  interfere  with  the  colonists. 
While  the  Throne  was  tottering  at  home,  it  was  a  poor  time  to  oppress 
colonists  three  thousand  miles  away.  While  Tyranny  was  reeling  to  its 
fall  there,  Liberty  was  coming  out  from  its  cradle  here,  to  begin  her  more  than 
Herculean  labors. 

Cromwell  the  Friend  of  America. — It  matters  little  to  us  what  England 
may  think  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  greatest  man  she  has  had  since  Alfred,  under 
whom  she  achieved  all  the  liberty  she  has  to  this  hour.  The  period  in  which  he 
controlled  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire,  Americans  will  always  remember  as 
a  time  when  they  were  exempt  from  despotism  and  rapacity.  He  removed 
restrictions  upon  commerce ;  he  interposed  no  obstacles  to  emigration ;  he 
comprehended  fully  the  spirit  that  moved  the  colonists  of  America ;  he  en- 
tered warmly  into  their  enterprise  of  establishing  Christian  civilization  on  these 
shores ;  they  desired  from  him  nothing  more.  All  the  American  colonies 
ever  asked  for  from  England  was  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  just,  legal,  and  honorable  enterprises,  as   equal  subjects  of  the  home 

tombine  the  humane  doctrines  of  the  common  law  with  vie  with  any  similar  record  from  the  days  of  Magna 

the  principles  of  right  and  equality,  as   deduced  from  Charta,  was  adopted   as  the  body  of   liherties   of 

the   Bible.      After   mature  deliberation,  his   '  model,'  the  Massachusetts  colony. — Bancioft,  vol.  i    p.  416- 

which   for   its   liberality  and  comprehensiveness   may  417, 
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empire.  It  was  only  when  they  were  driven  to  it  in  the  last  extremity,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  extorted  from  them ;  for  extorted  it  was 
— it  did  not  come  so  willingly ;  it  was  the  work  of  British  oppression,  and  not 
the  out-growth  of  American  aspiration  or  desire.  The  records  of  those  times 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  sympathy  entertained  by  Cromwell  for  the 
American  settlers,  and  by  them  for  him,  as  the  champion  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  freedom.  In  the  praying  circles  of  America  ;  by  every  hearthstone, 
at  least  in  New  England,  '  the  spirits  of  the  brethren  were  carried  forth  in 
faithful  and  affectionate  prayers  in  his  behalf.'  'They  are  engaged,'  said 
the  great  Protector,  '  in  the  same  work'  of  the  Lord  as  we  are ;  they  are 
fighting  God's  battle,  as  well  as  we.' 

The  Character  of  the  Pnritafis. — There  has  been  more  careless  writing 
about  the  Puritans ;  more  reckless  judgments  have  been  passed  upon  them ; 
they  have  been  less  understood,  and  worse  misrepresented  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  How  were  they  judged  by  the  standard  of  their  times  ?  John 
Milton,  Richard  Baxter,  Edward  Coke,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon, — the  strongest  and  best  names  that  embeUished  that 
age, — paid  to  them  such  honors  as  have  never  been  offered  by  contemporaries 
to  any  other  set  of  men.  Their  characters  were  elaborated  in  the  throes  of  a 
mighty  revolution  of  thought.  They  were  purified  by  passing  through  the 
seven  times  heated  furnace  of  persecution.  They  were  stripped  of  every  earthly 
treasure,  and  looking  only  to  the  rewards  of  everlasting  life,  they  went  to 
work  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Pained  and  sickened  at  the  religious 
bigotry  and  superstition  of  their  times  ;  indignant  at  the  heavy  yoke  of  priestly 
tyranny  that  bent  down  the  necks  of  men ;  outraged  by  the  insults  and  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  the  human  soul  by  the  usurpers  of  conscience ;  fired 
by  love  of  freedom  ;  deep  beyond  modern  soundings  in  their  convictions  that 
the  Bible  was  the  sole  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  to  his  creatures  ;•  recog- 
nizing the  intervention  of  no  priest,  except  the  Great-  High  Priest  who  had 
made  an  eternal  sacrifice,  and  passed  within  the  vail  forever  to  intercede 
for  his  people  ;  feeling  the  worthlessness  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and  the 
vanity  of  all  worldly  honors,  they  acknowledged  no  citizenship  except -in 
heaven.  Believing  that  the  earth  with  all  its  works  was  to  be  burned  up, 
they  sought  '  a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.' 
There  were  but  two  items  in  their  creed — God  in  heaven,  the  sole  Master, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  his  children 
on  earth.  All  oppression  of  man  by  his  fellow-man  was  an  insult  to  God.  Theit 
politics  were  all  summed  up  in  a  pure  Democracy  for  civil  government,  with 
one  Supreme  Ruler,  even  God. 

Such  men  made  bad  subjects  for  despotism.  They  could  not  live  in  the 
Old  World  in  peace  ;  and  valuing  liberty  dearer  than  all  else,  they  chose  the 
hardships  of  a  wilderness  life,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  chief  object  of  exist- 
ence. Having  no  abiding-place,  but  seeking  one  to  come,  they  '  confessed 
that  they  were  Pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth.' 
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Having  once  fixed  their  home  in  the  wilderness,  secured  by  fair  pur 
chase  their  title  to  the  soil  from  its  only  owners,  and  planted  their  communi 
ties,  they  had  a  legal  and  a  moral  right  to  regulate  their  institutions,^and  es- 
tablish such  a  civil  and  religious  system  as  to  them  seemed  best.  By  no  laAV 
of  God  or  man  could  any  other  being  come  in  to  disturb  them.  If  they  had 
a  right  to  establish  their  system,  they  had  a  right  to  defend  it  against  all 
comers.'  The  world  knew  all  this  :  every  emigrant  that  embarked  to  join 
them  knew  beforehand  exactly  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  voluntarily 
become  a  member  of  those  communities,  or  could  enjoy  their  protection.  If 
he  didn't  like  them,  he  could  stay  away  :  but  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  go 
there  and  make  trouble.  If  he  did,  he  knew  the  penalty.  Not  a  man  or 
woman  was  banished  from  their  communities  but  what  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  their  exclusion,  provided  they  could  not  subscribe  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  had  been  established.  And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  outsiders 
learned  that  no  legal  wrong  had  been  committed  on  them  ;  that  if  they  were 
not  satisfied,  they  could  choose  a  new  home,  and  follow  the  example  of 
those  who  had  preceded  them  ;  there  was  ample  room  and  verge  enough  :  and 
so  the  thing  took  care  of  itself. 

The  Dutchman  was  no  Pilgrim ;  the  Frenchman  was  no  Puritan  :  even  the 
Quaker,  intense  in  his  Orthodxy,  pure  in  his  life,  but  holding  all  human  au- 
thority in  contempt,  became  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  had  to  leave. 
Their  State  constituted  a  body  of  believers  ;  the  elect  alone  were  citizens  : 
they  were  determined  that  their  communities  should  remain  pure  from  all 
these  disturbing  elements.  They  had  themselves  become  exiles  to  gain  this 
great  boon,  and  they  were  determined  never  to  surrender  it  :  and  they  never 
did.  Roger  Williams  himself  acknowledged  at  last  the  justice  of  it,  and  re- 
tired, setting  a  higher  example  of  illuminated  statesmanship  and  sublime 
Christian  charity.  William  Penn,  with  marvellous  judgment  and  sagacity,  saw 
and  felt  it  all.  He  proposed  on  a  large  scale,  what  Roger  Williams  had  done 
on  a  smaller  one.  Coming  half  a  century  later,  when  the  whole  American 
question  was  fully  understood ;  when  the  great  revolution  in  England  was 
completed  ;  when  all  the  new  light  of  the  age  had  been  poured  upon  govern- 
ment and  human  rights,  he  could,  under  better  auspices,  with  the  favor  of  men 
in  power,  get  a  vast  territory  for  the  asking,  and  lay  out  a  State,  liberal  and 
grand  enough  to  suit  his  ideal  of  a  free  commonwealth. 

ntwas  in  self-defense  that  Puritanism  in  America  party,  and  waged  against  it  a  war  of  extermination  ;  Puri- 

began   those   transient  persecutions   of  which   the  ex-  tanism  exckided  them   from  its  asylum.     Roger  Wil- 

cesses  shall   hnd  in  me  no  apologist ;  and  which  yet  liams,  the  apostle  of,  '  soul-hberty,'  weakened  the  cause 

were  no  more  than  a  train   of  mists,   hovering,  of  an  of  civil  independence  by  impairing  its  unity  ;  and  he 

autumn  morning,  over  the   channel  of  a  fine  river,  that  was  expelled,  even  though  Massachusetts  always   bore 

diffused  freshness  and  fertility  wherever  it  wound.  The  good   testimony   to  his  spotless  virtues.      Wheelwright 

people  did  uot  attempt  to  convert  others,  but  to  protect  and  his  friends,  in  their  zeal  for  strict  Calvinism,  lor- 

themselves  ;   they    never  published    opinion   as   such  ;  got  their  duty  as  citizens,  and  they  also  were  expelled, 

they  never  attempted   to    torture  or    terrify  men   into  The  Anabaptist,  who  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  an 

orthodoxy.      'Ihe    history   of   religious  persecution    in  ally,  was  guarded  as  a  foe.     The  Quakers  denounced 

New    England   is    simply    this  :— the   Puritans    estab-  the  worship  of  New  England  as  an   abomination,  and 

lished   a  government  in  America   such   as   the  laws  of  its  government^  as   treason  ;  and  therefore,  they  were 

natural  justice  warranted,  and  such  as  the  statutes  and  excluded  on  pain  of  death.     The  fanatic  for  Calvinism 

common  law  of  England   did   not  warrant:  and  that  was  a  fanatic  for  liberty;  and  he  defended  his  creed; 

was  done  by  men  who  still  acknowledged  the  duty  of  for  in  the  moral  warfare  for  freedom,  his  creed  was  a 

a  limited  allegiance  to  the  parent   state.     The    Episco-  part  of  his  army,  and  his  most  faithful  ally  in  the  bat- 

palians  had  declared  them;elves  the   enemies  of   the  tie.— Bancroft,  vol.  i.,  p.  463-4. 
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Our  age  offers  no  standard  by  which  the  Puritans  can  be  judged  as  civil- 
ians,  only  in  their  conceptions  of  the  inviolabiUty  of  human  Hberty,  and  the 
dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  individual  soul, — in  all  of  which  they  far  tran- 
scended our  most  enlightened  ideas  ;  while  in  virtue,  sturdy  as  the  Romans 
understood  it — courage,  loyalty  to  the  gods,  fidelity  to  the  commonweal, — • 
in  the  vigilance  with  which  they  guarded  pubHc  morals ;  in  the  purity  of  their 
private  life ;  in  the  tenderness  and  love  of  their  social  relations ;  in  their  sub- 
lime devotion  to  God ;  in  the  sacredness  with  which  they  guarded  their  altars ; 
the  inviolability  with  which  they  surrounded  their  hearths  and  homes ;  in  the 
patient  industry  which  wrung  from  a  reluctant  soil  the  wealth  which  secured 
independence  ;  in  economy  and  self-denial,  and  in  industry  that  never  tired  : — • 
those  men  and  women  stand  sublime  in  the  presence  of  an  age  where  prodi- 
gality is  substituted  for  thrift ;  where  speculation  pushes  aside  honest  enter- 
prise ;  where  luxury  scorns  frugality ;  where  indolence  looks  down  on  labor  ; 
where  the  stern  integrity  that  grows  out  of  the  fear  of  God  as  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  earth,  and  the  friend  and  vindicator  of  virtue,  have  given  way  to 
laxness  of  morals  ;  where  selfishness  is  the  law,  and  generosity  the  exception  ; 
where  even  Christian  charity  itself  is  prostituted  under  the  name  of  a  liberality 
which  garnishes  crime  and  compromises  with  iniquity ;  where  money  is  the 
god  of  idolatry  ;  where  even  women  of  boasted  refinement  and  culture,  have 
almost  lost  the  sentiment  of  maternity ;  where  large  families  are  growing  scarce, 
and  family  bonds  weaker ;  where  desertion  takes  place  with  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, and  divorce  is  invoked  as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  every  marital 
ill ;  where  household  thrift  and  scrupulous  cleanliness,  have  ceased  to  char- 
acterize our  American  homes  ;  where  the  education  of  children  is  turned  over 
to  the  schoolmaster  and  the  governess ;  where  well-regulated  households 
filled  with  cheerfulness  and  plenty,  hospitality,  reverence  for  parents,  purity 
of  private  character,  the  culture  of  gentleness,  and  the  whole  galaxy  of  do- 
mestic virtues  and  graces,  have  all  but  gone  out  of  fashion  ; — where  love  gives 
place  in  marriage  to  a  settlement  for  life  ;  where  home  is  no  longer  the  centre 
of  attraction,  but  society  becomes  its  miserable  substitute  ;  where  friendships 
are  quick  struck,  and  short-lived ;  where  a  solid,  manly  character,  growing 
like  an  oak,  stronger  and  more  venerable  by  time,  is  no  longer  the  standard 
of  manhood  ;  where  men  in  high  office  steal,  and  debauch  public  morals  ; — 
And  yet,  in  so  fearful  a  social  condition  as  our  society  presents  to  day,  we 
go  back  and  rail  at  those  God-fearing,  noble  men  ;  those  matronly  women, 
who  were  clothed  with  the  dignity,  the  graces,  the  beauties  and  the  glories 
of  pure  and  gentle  womanhood. 

Would  to  God  that  when  we  had  at  last  grown  into  a  system  of  govern- 
ment— which  by  the  common  consent  of  the  best  men  of  the  world  was  nearer 
a  model  of  perfection  than  had  yet  been  reached — we  could  have  preserved 
those  primitive  virtues  ;  that  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Creator  ;  that  regard 
for  justice ;  that  unbending  adherence  to  honesty  they  had  :  that  while,  in 
getting  rid  of  the  severity  of  the  I.evitical  law,  we  had  preserved  the  tendei 
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charities  of  the  law  of  Christian  love ;  that  while  we  enlarged  the  pale  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  even  went  beyond  it, — basing  the  law  in  America  upon 
the  duties  of  Christian  States  not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  protect  all  religions, — 
we  had  not  become  ourselves  indifferent  to  any  ;  that  we  could  have  preserved 
the  thrift  and  frugality  of  the  household,  the  sacredness  of  the  honor,  and  the 
depth  of  the  sentiment  of  maternity  among  women  ;  that  in  the  strain  for 
modern  culture,  the  sentiment  of  delicacy  itself  should  not  have  been  impaired  ; 
that  we  might  still  have  had  sons  growing  up  like  pillars,  and  daughters  like 
plants  around  our  table,  instead  of  having  them  fly  early  from  the  family 
circle,  to  test  the  world  before  they  could  resist  its  enchantments, — to  try  the 
struggle  of  life  and  be  broken  on  the  wheel  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
go  alone  ;  to  spring  from  ignorance  into  the  ostentation  of  learning ;  to  sub- 
stitute— in  a  single  word — an  infinite  sham  for  an  eternal  verity.  This  is  the 
modern  society  that  undertakes  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  men  that  founded 
the  Commonwealths  of  America  ;  that  laid  the  hewn  stone  so  deep  upon  the 
bed-rock,  of  principle,  that  we  have  to  recur  to  them  now  for  whatever  we  need 
of  strength  and  cohesion  to  hold  our  Union  together.  For  now,  in  inculcating 
the  virtues  of  citizenship,  we  must  go  back  a  generation  or  two  for  examples 
in  illustration.  No  :  instead  of  dragging  the  founders  of  America  up  to  our 
standard,  in  God's  name,  let  us  go  back  to  theirs.  To  them  are  we  indebted 
for  whatever  we  now  have  of  things  of  inestimable  value  that  belong  to  life, 
in  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence.* 

King  Fhilifs  War,  July  i,,  1675.^ — But  while  the  colonies  were  relieved 
from  all  solicitude  about  English  interference,  and  they  saw  with  delight  the 

»  Ihavedwelt  the  longer  on  the  character  of  the  early  "  I  was  interrupted  in  the  final  revision  of  these 
PMritans  of  New  England,  for  they  are  the  parents  of  paragraphs,  by  the  painful  news  of  the  dreadful  flood 
one-third  the  whole  white  population  of  the  United  which  day  i>efore  yesterday  (Saturday,  May  i6,  1874) 
States.  Within  the  first  fifteen  years, — and  there  turned  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
never  was  afterwards  any  considerable  increase  from  necticut  into  a  vale  of  death.  A  spectator  of  the  tra- 
England, — we  have  seen  that  there  came  over  twenty-  gedy  thus  recalls  some  of  the  heart-chilling  scenes 
one  thousand  two  hundred  persons,  or  four  thousand  which  were  witnessed  in  that  fair  region  two  centuries 
families.     Their  descendants  are  now  not  far  from  four  ago  : 

millions  [more  than  double  since  IJancroft  wrote  these  '  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  numerous 
words].  Each  family  has  multiplied  on  the  average  to  smaller  valleys  that  debouch  into  it  on  each  side  were, 
one  thousand  souls.  To  New  Vork  and  Ohio,  where  in  the  early  days  of  their  settlement,  used  to  irruptions 
they  constitute  half  the  population,  they  have  carried  more  destructive,  as  they  were  more  frequent,  than  a 
the  Puritan  system  of  free  schools  ;  and  their  example  sudden  rush  of  water.  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  and  North- 
is  spreading  it  through  the  civilized  world.  field   are  names  connected   with   bloody   memories  of 

Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  King  Philip's  war,  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Had- 

virtues,  the  glorj'  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry.       Puri-  ley  is  another  name  made  memorable  in  the  time  of 

tanism  accomplished  for  mankind  far  more.       If  it  had  savage  warfare.     It  was  this  place  that  the  Indians  at- 

the   sectarian    crime  of  intolerance,    chivalry  had    the  tacked  one  smiling  Sabbath  morning  in  1675,  when  the 

vices  of  dissoluteness.     The  knights  were  brave  from  Puritans  were  at  worship.     The  whites  were   almost 

gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans  from  the  fear  of  God.  paralyzed.     They  saw  with  dread  the  yelling  savages 

The  knights  were  proud   of  loyalty  ;    the   Puritans  of  applying  torches  to  their  houses,  and  lacked  resolution 

hberty.  The  knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose  to  abandon  for  a  moment  their  wives  and  children  to 

smile  they  beheld  honor,  whose  rebuke  was  the  wound  drive  them  off.     Suddenly  a  venerable,  white-haired 

of  disgrace  ;  the  Puritans,  disdaming  ceremony,  would  man   appeared   at   the   church    door,    and,    waving   a 

not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor   bend  the   knee   to  sword,  lured  them  out  against  the  Indians.     \Vhen  the 

the  King  of  kings.      Chivalry  delighted    in   outward  battle  was  over,  and  the  savages  had  been  driven  off, 

show,   (avored  pleasure,   multiplied  amusements,  and  the  people  looked  for  the  old  man  who  was  their  savior, 

degraded  the  human  race  by  an  exclusive  respect  for  He  had  gone,  however,  and  it  was  not  known  for  many 

the  privileged  classes  ;  Puritanism  bridled  the  passions,  years  that  he  was  Golle,  the  regicide,  who  long  before 

commanded  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  and  rescued  the  had  fled  before  the  emissaries  of  Charles  II.,  and  who, 

name  of  man  from  dishonor.     The  former  valued  cour-  for   several   years,    had  found  a  refuge  near   Hadley, 

tesy  ;    the  latter,  justice.      The  former  adorned  society  the  town  which  he   saved   from  destruction.       In  this 

by  graceful  refinements  ;   the  latter  founded   national  vicinity,   also,  is    Bloody  Brook,   where,   in   1676,   the 

grandeur  on  universal  education.      The  institutions  of  Indians  surprised  and  massacred  ninety  of  the  valiant 

chivalry  were    subverted    by  the  gradually-increasing  young  soldiers  of  the  sparsely  settled  valleys.     Edward 

weiglit,  and  knowledge,  and  opulence  of  the  industrious  Everett  has  embalmed   the  incidents  connected  with 

classes  ;     the   Puritans,    rallying   upon    those   classes,  that  massacre   in   the  most   perfect  of  oratorical   elo- 

planted  in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of  demo-  quence.* 
cratic  liberty. — Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  467-9. 
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growth  of  Republican  principles  in  England,  they  had  cause  for  serious  appre- 
hensions  at  home.  Troubles  came  upon  them  which  they  had  neither  pro- 
voked, nor  found  themselves  able  to  resist.  The  hour  had  come  for  testing 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  colonists  over  the  native  possessors  of  the  soil. 
Serious  strife  was  inevitable.  The  Indians  found  themselves  fading  away  ;  and 
maddened  to  desperation  by  the  thought  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  least 
cause  of  irritation  might  bring  on  a  collisiork'  Under  a  provocation  which 
had  enraged  the  young  Indians,  they  had  revenged  themselves  by  the  murder 
of  several  of  the  colonists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey.  When  King  Philip 
heard  that  white  men's  blood  had  been  shed,  his  manhood  gave  way  to  tears. 
He  could  not  restrain  the  ferocity  of  his  warriors  ;  war  had  begun.  Within 
a  few  days,  volunteers  from  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies — June 
c)^  1675 — had  gathered  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  the  Pocanokets  from 
their  stronghold.  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  fled  into  the  interior  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  rouse  all  the  surrounding  tribes  to  a  war  of  extermination. 
The  country  of  the  Narragansets  was  invaded,  and  the  Indians  fled.  But 
they  soon  rallied  under  Canonchet,  their  chief  sachem.  He  was  the  son  of 
Miantonomah,  and  the  grandson  of  Massasoit,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
welcome  the  Pilgrims  on  the  coast  of  Plymouth.  The  wrongs  of  the  young 
king  seemed  too  great  even  for  revenge,  and  he  fired  his  tribe  with  the  same 
spirit.  There  was  to  be  no  open  warfare ;  they  were  to  lurk  around  the 
settlements,  and  like  beasts  of  prey,  spring  upon  every  defenceless  dwelling. 
Hiding  in  swamps  by  night,  and  skulking  through  thickets  by  day;  singly  or 
in  small  parties,  every  settlement  in  Massachusetts  was  marked  out  for  ruin. 
The  local  Annals  of  that  region  record  more  instances  of  female  heroism  than 
embellish  almost  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  of  America. 

For  more  than  a  year,  not  a  colonist  in  New  England  slept  sound  at  night. 
'  They  hung,'  says  Washington  Irving,  '  along  the  skirts  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, like  the  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.'  Brookfield,  Deerfield, 
and  Springfield  were  burned.  Hadley  was  for  a  moment  saved  by  what  seemed 
an  intervention  from  heaven.  While  the  inhabitants  were  gathered  in  their 
church  on  Sunday  and  engaged  in  public  worship,  a  venerable  man,  with  white 
flowing  locks  and  beard,  suddenly  appeared,  brandishing  a  sword,  and 
screamed — '  The  Indians  are  descending  on  your  village  !  Leave  this  altar 
of  God,  and  follow  me  ! '  The  savages  were  met  and  defeated.  The  terror- 
stricken  inhabitants  believed  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  heaven,  sent  to  their 
rescue.     He  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  came,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

1  The  aged  Massasoit— he  who  had  welcomed  the  As  population  pressed  upon  other  savages,  the  west 

Pilgrims  to  tUc  soil  of  New  England,  and   had  opened  was  open  ;  hut  as  the  English  villages  drew  nearer  and 

his  cabin  to  snelter  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island— now  nearer  to   them,  their  hunting-grounds  were  put  under 

slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  his  son,  Philip  of  Pokano-  culture  :  and    as   the    ever-urgent   importunity   of  the 

ket,  had   succeeded    him  as  chief  over   allied    tribes.  English  was  quieted  but  for  a  season  by  partial  conces- 

Repeated  sales  of  land  had  narrowed   their   domains,  sions  from  the  unwarj' Indians,  their  natural  parks  werf. 

and   the  English  had  artfully  crowded  them  into  the  turned  into  pastures  ;   their  best  fields  for  planting  corn 

tongues  of  land,  as  'most  suitable  and  convenient  for  were  gradually  alienated  ;  their  fisheries  were  impaired 

them.'     There  they  could  be  more  easily  watched,  for  by  more  skilful  methods  ;  and,  as  wave  after  w.ive  suc- 

the  frontiers  of  the'narrow  peninsulas  were  inconsidera-  ceeded,  they  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  broad 

ble.    Thusthetwochiefseatsof  the  Pokanokets  were  the  acres,  and,  by  their  own  legal  contracts,  driven,  as  4 

necks  of  land  which  we  now  call  Bristol  and  Tiverton,  were,  into  the  sea.— Bancroft,  vol.  li.  p.  gg- 
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He  was  Goffe,  the  regicide,  so-called;  one  of  the  judges  who  had  condemned 
Charles  I.  to  the  block.  With  his  companion  Whalley,  he  had  escaped  from 
England  on  the  restoration,  with  a  price  upon  their  heads,  and  a  demand  on 
the  colonies  for  their  surrender  to  the  British  Government.  They  had  them- 
selves brought  to  Boston  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  in 
their  exile  they  had  grown  old:  insecure  even  in  their  new  home;  living 
like  wild  men,  in  caves  and  secret  places  ;  seen  now  and  then  only  as  flitting 
ghosts  on  the  verge  of  the  settlements.  The  colonists  had  no  desire  to  de- 
liver these  regicides  to  certain  death,  nor  would  they  perhaps  have  been  able. 
But  they  paid  dearly  for  their  sympathy  with  them,  in  the  hatred  of  Charles 
II.  and  the  loyalist  party,  who  revived  the  most  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Navigation  Act  ^ — an  easy  but  unworthy  mode  of  retaliation. 

The  scourge  of  fire  and  death  swept  from  Springfield  northward  up  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  near  Deerfield,  on 
Bloody  Brook,  where  the  flower  of  the  young  men  of  that  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  the  most  of  their  number,  repulsed  the  sava- 
ges in  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  in  our  history.  The  settlements  had 
risen  as  one  man,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Rhode  Island.  In 
violation  of  their  late  treaty,  the  Narragansets  received  him,  and  becoming 
his  allies,  some  three  thousand,  under  his  leadership,  had  collected  at  a  fort, 
which  stood  in  a  swamp  on  an  island  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the 
village  of  Kingston.  Here  Philip  made  his  last  stand.  It  was  in  the  dead  of 
winter — -"becember  29 — and  here  he  was  to  measure  his  force  with  the  more 
terrible  implements  of  civilized  men.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Connecticut  had  gathered  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men,  and  the 
fort,  its  vast  cluster  of  wigwams,  and  the  chief  force  of  the  Indians,  were 
doomed.  The  work  of  slaughter  and  fire  began.  The  village  was  in  a  blaze, 
and  a  thousand  warriors  were  slain  or  wounded  ;  hundreds  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  women  and  children  perished  by  fire.  Canonchet  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  slain.  Philip  effected  his  escape,  with  the  fragment  of  the  Narra- 
gansets, and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Nipmucks. 

But  the  war  was  not  over.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1676,  it  was  renewed 
with  still  fiercer  atrocities.  Groton,  Weymouth,  Lancaster,  Medfield,  and 
Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Providence  and  Warwick  in  Rhode 
Island,  were  laid  in  ashes.  Wherever  the  Indians  could  be  found  in  consider- 
able bodies,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  while  along  the  whole  theatre  of  war, 
stretching  over  three  hundred  miles,  brave  and  skilful  partisan  ofiicers, — among 
whom  Benjamin  Church  was  the  most  distinguished, — hunted  the  scattered 
savages.  The  last  hour  for  mercy  had  passed.  The  Indians  must  be  sub- 
dued or  exterminated,  or  the  colonies  cease  to  exist.     During  the  next  few 

1  The   first    Navigation    Act,    by   the   Republican  minions,  whose  masters  and   at   least   three-fourths  ol 

Parhament,  prohibited   foreign   vessels   trading  to  the  the  crews  were  Englishmeri ;  and  that  sugar,  tobacco, 

Knglish  colonies.     This  was  partly  to  punish  the  sugar-  and  other  colonial  commodities  should  be  imported  into 

producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  because  the  peo-  no  part  of  Europe,  except  England  and  her  dominions, 

pie  were  chiefly  loyalists.     The  act  of  1660   provided  The  trade  between   the  colonists,   now  struggling  fot 

that  no  goods  should  be  carried  to  or  from  any  English  prosperous  life,  was  also  taxed   for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 

colonies,  but  in  vessels  built  within   the  English  do-  land. — 'Losim^s  History  0/ the  United  States,  p.  loc^ 
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months,  probably  three  thousand  were  killed,  or  had  submitted.  Philip  would 
listen  to  no  terms.  He  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  from  lair  to  lair.  When  one 
of  his  warriors  spoke  to  him  of  yielding  to  the  pale-faces,  Philip  clove  his  hand 
from  the  arm  with  a  lightning  stroke  of  his  tomahawk.  But  '  the  last  of  the 
VVampanoags ' — the  title  which  he  carried  to  his  grave — was  obliged  to  give 
out.  He  found  his  way  back  to  Mount  Hope,  which  held  the  bones  of  his 
fathers  ;  and  there  he  was  still  pursued.  His  wife  and  sons  were  taken  prisoners. 
'Now,'  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  them  led  away,  'my  heart  breaks;  I 
am  ready  to  die.'  The  stricken  chief  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  where  he 
was  shot  by  a  traitor  of  his  own  tribe.  His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Church,  who  struck  off  the  head  of  the  dead  chief  and  carried  it  away  as  a 
trophy.  '  This  ends  the  King  Philip  war,'  said  he,  as  he  swung  the  head  of 
the  Narraganset  sachem.  It  did.  The  last  indignity  was  heaped  upon  his 
body  ;  it  was  quartered,  and  pitched  away  as  carrion.  His  only  son  was  sold 
as  a  slave,  and  carried  to  Bermuda.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
now  holds  Church's  sword : — it  was  the  last  one  that  was  drawn  in  the  King 
Philip  war.' 

New  Jersey,  1640. — The  first  settlement  was  begun  by  the  Danes  in  New 
Jersey  in  1622,  at  Bergen,  and  the  second  on  the  Delaware,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  New  Netherland  charter.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  log 
fort,  Nassau,  built  by  the  Dutch,  below  Camden.  In  the  same  year,  four 
couples  who  had  been  married  on  the  voyage  from  Amsterdam,  settled  on 
the  site  of  Gloucester,  just  below  Fort  Nassau;  and  these  little  settlements 
were  the  beginning  of  west  New  Jersey.  In  1613,  Michael  Pauvv  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  title  to  Staten  Island  and  the  whole  land  extending  from 
Hoboken  to  the  Raritan  River,  to  the  whole  of  which  he  gave  the  name  Pavo- 
nia.  His  title  also  embraced  Bergen,  and  he  called  the  spot  we  now  know  as 
Jersey  City,  Paulus'  Hook.  After  the  English  had  become  possessors  of 
New  Netherland,  in  1664,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  owned  the  province, 
had  ceded  to  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Lord  Berkely  all  the  tract  lying 
between  North  and  East  Rivers, — then  called  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware, 
— under  the  title  of  Nova  Cassarea,  Elizabethtown  was  settled  by  some 
families  from  Long  Island,  Philip  Carteret,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  new  province  in  1665,  brought  with  him  a  liberal  charter,  containing  the 
same  general  provisions  as  the  other  royal  provinces,  and  entering  upon  the 
administration  of  his  othce  the  same  year,  the  commonwealth  of  New  Jersey 
began  her  existence. 

The  Te7nporary  Overthrow  of  the  French  Power  in  North  America. — 
In  1628,  Port  Royal,  which  was  little  more  than  a  small  trading  station 
for  the  French,  was  talren  by  the  English,  and  Sir  David  Kirke  was  sent  up 

>  Slavery  of  the  American  '  Indians  in  Europe. —  next  year  the  slavery  of  Indians  was  recognized  as  law- 
Many  of  the  early  navigators  to  America,  including  ful ;  and  the  practice  of  selling  the  natives  of  North 
Colunbus  himself,  carried  considerable  numbers  of  the  America  into  foreign  bondage  continued  for  nearly  two 
aborigines  to  Europe,  where  they  were  sold  into  slavery,  centuries.  The  excellent  Winthrop  enumerates  Indian* 
Quet-n  Isabella  commanded  the  liberation  of  Indians  among  his  bequests. — Bancroft, 
held  in  bondage  in  her  possessions  iu  1501 — but  the 
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the  St.  Lawrence  to  take  possession  of  the  French  settlements.  They  had 
been  nearly  reduced  to  starvation,  and  on  the  first  summons  Quebec  capitu- 
lated. This  completed  the  conquest  of  New  France,  its  capital  being  little 
more  than  a  barren  rock  surrounded  by  a  few  hovels ;  but  at  this  time  it  left 
the  French  without  a  port  in  North  America,  and  England  without  a  rival. 
But  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  April  14,  1629,  between  England  and  France, 
these  possessions  were  restored.  Their  boundaries,  however,  were  not 
clearly  enough  defined,  which  led  to  future  collisions,  resulting  finally  in  the 
great  French  and  Indian  war. 

Threatefied  Ruin  of  New  Ndherland  under  KiefVsAdministratioii. — The 
colony  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  under  the  merciless 
and  brutal  administration  of  Kieft.  He  wantonly  outraged  the  surrounding 
Indians  by  acts  of  injustice,  and  abetted  the  traders  whose  plunders  he 
shared,  in  their  depredations  on  the  Indians.  Mean  in  all  other  things,  he 
was  profuse  only  in  furnishing  brandy  to  entrap  them  into  ruinous  bargains, 
and  madden  them  to  vengeance  after  they  woke  from  the  debauch.  At  the 
first  sign  of  retaliation  they  were  proclaimed  outlaws,  and  rewards  were  offered 
for  every  scalp  brought  into  the  fort.  Remonstrances  from  the  colonists  were 
unheeded.  An  old  chieftain  of  the  River  tribe  had  said  to  the  Governor, 
in  the  presence  of  his  council,  '  You  are  yourselves  the  cause  of  all  these 
evils  :  you  ought  not  to  craze  the  young  Indians  with  brandy.'  Passionate 
and  implacable,  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  native  tribes  by  a  general 
massacre.  Many  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  met  for  council  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  were  surprised  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  massacred  in  their 
wigwams.  At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  survivors  were  seen  dragging 
their  mangled,  bleeding,  and  half-frozen  bodies  over  the  snow,  and  frantic 
mothers  plunged  after  their  children,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  river 
before  their  very  eyes.     The  victims  numbered  over  a  hundred. 

But  the  revenge  was  swift  and  awful.  The  terrible  Mohawks,  whose 
ancient  sovereignty  over  the  Algonquin  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  had  been  disputed,  were  now  greeted  as  deliverers  as  they  came 
to  the  rescue.  *  War,  to  the  death  ! ' — was  the  cry  that  rang  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  the  Connecticut 
frontier.  For  two  years  the  fires  of  blazing  dwellings  over  the  whole  region, 
lit  up  the  heavens  as  surely  as  the  stars  themselves.  Not  only  most  of  the 
surrounding  settlements  had  dwellings  burned,  women  butchered,  and  chil- 
dren kidnapped,  but  the  white  population  of  Manhattan  Island  itself  was 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  colony  now  rose  against  the  author  of  their 
misery,  and  demanded  his  recall.  He  was  allowed  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his 
extortion  on  a  vessel,  with  which  he  sailed  for  Holland.  But  he  was  not  to 
enjoy  his  plunder.  What  could  not  be  visited  upon  him  by  the  power  of 
man,  was  effected  by  the  justice  of  God.  A  storm  dashed  his  homeward- 
bound  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  he  and  his  booty  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  waves  : — another  of  the  many  instances  recorded,  of  the  justly 
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deserved  doom  of  the  plundering  and  bloody  tyrants  of  the  early  settlements 
of  America. 

Feter  Stuyvesant  assumes  Control  as  Governor  of  New  Netherlands  May 
27,  1647. — He  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  been  called  from  the 
government  of  Curagoa,  where  he  had  displayed  the  firmness  and  integrity 
that  now  commanded  confidence  and  admiration.  His  was  one  of  those  brave, 
primitive  characters  which  abounded  among  the  Hollanders  of  those  days. 
Generous,  unsuspecting,  large-hearted ;  blunt,  indeed,  but  genial  and  hu- 
mane, both  the  colonists  and  the  natives  understood  that  while  he  had  the 
kindness  of  a  father,  he  had  the  firmness  of  a  judge.  There  could  be  no 
robbery,  cheating,  or  injustice  where  he  was.  Loyal  to  the  West  India 
Company,  he  was  still  more  loyal  to  justice.  When  his  instructions  did  not 
suit  him  he  violated  them  ;  if  the  laws  were  wrong,  he  made  laws  that  were 
right.  He  was  diplomatic,  withal.  Finding  the  Connecticut  men  too  strong 
for  him,  he  gave  up  all  claim  further  east,  and  contented  himself  within  the 
Hmits  of  Oyster  Bay  on  Long  Island,  and  Greenfield  in  Connecticut.  The 
chief  object  of  his  ambition,  however,  was  to  reduce  the  pretensions  of  the 
Swedes;  and,  ignoring  their  claims  altogether,  in  165 1  he  built  Fort  Cassi- 
mir,  where  Newcastle,  in  Delaware,  now  stands.  The  Swedes,  however,  were 
strong  enough  to  seize  the  garrison.  But  the  government  of  the  States- 
General  stood  by  him,  and  furnished  him  aid.  In  August,  1665,  with  six 
hundred  men,  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  seized  the  Swedish  fortresses,  made 
a  prisoner  of  the  governor  and  the  chief  men  of  New  Sweden,  and  sent  them 
back  to  Europe.  This  made  an  end,  not  of  their  settlements,  nor  their  pros- 
perity, but  of  their  political  power ;  and,  after  a  brief  existence  of  seventeen 
years,  New  Sweden  disappeared  from  the  map  of  North  America.  But  the 
Scandinavian  settlers  remained  and  prospered.  They  lost  their  nationality, 
but  the  subjects  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  became  good  American  citizens,  and 
to  them  can  be  traced  some  of  the  best  population  of  the  Delaware. 

The  English  take  Possession  of  Neiv  Netherlands  and  the  History  of  New 
York  begins^  October,  1666. — Regardless  of  all  claims  or  rights  of  the  Dutch, 
Charles  II.,  in  the  spring  of  1664,  gave  away  the  territory  of  New  Netherland 
to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  sending  Col.  Richard  Nicolls 
with  a  squadron  to  enforce  the  decree,  almost  without  resistance,  on  the  3d 
of  September  of  the  same  year,  the  cross  of  St.  George  was  unfurled  over  the 
fort  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  name  of  the  place  changed  to  the  one  it  was 
ever  afterwards  to  bear.  Hereafter  there  was  to  be  new  life  here.  Holland 
had  lost  her  chance ;  the  hope  of  Scandinavian  empire  in  the  New  World  lay 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  and  from  the  last  English  settle- 
ment in  Maine,  to  the  southern  border  of  the  Carolinas,  the  English  standard 
alone  floated.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1683,  a  Charter  of  Liberties  was 
estabhshed,  with  the  full  consent  of  Governor  Dongan,  who  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  Duke  of  York,  under  the  advice  of  William  Penn,  to  call  an  as- 
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sembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when  the  foundatic  ns  0/  free  gov 
ernment  were  laid.  Threatened — threatened  indeed,  by  that  same  Duke  of 
York  when  he  became  James  II.  ;  but  James  II.  was  to  be  driven  from  his 
throne,  and  die  in  exile,  while  the  commonwealth  that  was  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  the  Empire  State  was  beginning  to  assert  her  commercial  and 
political  dominion. 

Wiliiam  Penn  and  his  Pennsylvania  Colony. — It  was  a  much  greater  thing 
to  be  a  Quaker  in  that  age  than  most  men  now  suppose.  The  Quakers 
were  the  children  of  the  great  Reformation  which  had  emancipated  half  of 
Europe,  and  was  afterwards  to  emancipate  the  rest.  They  alone,  of  all 
men,  carried  its  legitimate  principles  out  to  their  logical  conclusion,  in 
religion  and  morals,  as  well  as  in  government.  The  human  soul  had  never 
been  allowed  to  come  in  direct  intercourse  with  its  Maker ;  it  stood  afar  off, 
and  trusted  to  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  for  the  adjustment  of  all  its 
concerns.  The  awed  worshipper  crept  distrustfully  across  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  and  waited  for  the  mitred  priest  .to  pass  within  the  vail.  The  Quakers 
rejected  all  .this  ;  they  took  Jesus  of  Nazareth  at  his  word ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  they  found  their  magna  charta  : 

Seeing  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  that  has  passed  in- 
to THE  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession. 

For  we  have  not  a  High  Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
The  feeling  of  our  infirmities  \  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 

Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need. 

Wherefore  He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them. 

For  such  a  High  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens. 

Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  High  Priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's  :  for 
this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself. 

Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let 
us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably,  with  rever- 
ence, and  godly  fear. 

This  is  the  true  light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world. 

With  this  charter  in  his  hand,  the  Quaker  moved  with  covered  head, 
calmly  and  majestically  by  the  long  lines  of  priests,  hierarchs,  and  kings, 
casti  ig  mitre,  missal,  and  creed  behind  him,  and  went  boldly,  though  meekly. 
Into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings — only  one  object  of  supreme  ado- 
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ration ;    onl)-  one  mediator   between  heaven  and   earth,  —  the  man    Christ 
Jesus. 

^Vhat  could  a  poor  faUible  being  like  himself,  though  crowned  with  a 
thousand  mitres,  consecrated  neyer  so  many  times  with  sacred  oil,  do  for 
such  a  man  as  George  Fox  ?  In  such  business  as  this,  how  small  did  the 
poor  priest  appear.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  what  tinselled 
stutT  were  baubles  of  jeweller's  coronets,  and  holy  vestments  of  Pontiff,  and 
incense  burning  before  human  altars.  That  any  mortal  should  stand  between 
the  soul  and  its  father,  God,  was  blasphemy. 

If  Copernicus  had  found  his  way  to  the  sun  as  the  central  throne  of  the 
solar  system,  George  Fox  had  found  direct  access  to  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
versal Father.  He  had  discovered  a  new  spiritual  world ;  known,  it  is  true, 
to  the  earlier  Christians  before  theology  had  been  substituted  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ ;  and  this  divine  light  which  had  illuminated  the  souls  of  many  of 
the  gifted  children  of  the  earth  could  not  be  quenched  ;  for  in  all  nations  'he 
had  those  who  feared  him.'  Lutlier  was  a  mightier  reformer ;  nor  did 
George  Fox  surpass  or  eclipse  the  virtue  and  purity  of  the  Puritans,  whose 
religious  creed  he  adopted,  and  more,  for  he  was  the  Puritan  of  the  Puritans. 
But  he  was  more  radical ;  he  went  further  than  they  ;  he  lingered  not  so  long 
in  the  gloomy  shadows  of  a  revolting  Calvinism.  Beyond  v/here  even  they 
had  penetrated,  he  boldly  pushed  his  way ;  groping  no  longer  an  orphan  in  a 
tiaming  but  bewildering  universe,  he  discovered  and  adopted  in  his  very  heart 
of  hearts  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  complete  brotherhood  of  humanity. 

Such  was  the  creed,  such  the  charter,  such  the  life  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  people  called  Quakers ;  such  was  William  Penn,  one  of  his 
early,  and  the  greatest  of  his  disciples. 

Europe  was  no  place  for  such  a  plant  as  this.  In  the  midst  of  royalty  the 
proudest,  hierarchy  the  most  audacious,  of  superstition  the  most  abject,  and 
despotism  the  most  merciless,  it  could  not  flourish  ;  it  must  find  a  new  world. 
Penn  brought  it  to  America,  and  planted  it  on  the  fair  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

And  thus,  one  by  one,  the  fruits  of  all  the  struggles  of  all  the  nations 
through  all  the  ages,  were  to  be  gathered  here.  No  martyr  for  liberty  any- 
where had  died  in  vain ;  no  devout  seeker  after  truth  sought  in  vain  ;  no 
seer  of  better  days  to  come,  had  prophesied  in  vain.  Already  the  future 
was  advancing  up  to  meet  him.  Shakespeare,  Fox,  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Bacon,  Brewster,  WilHams,  Penn,  Whitfield,  Edwards,  Wesley !  These  men 
held  the  golden  skirts  of  the  Millennium  in  their  hands. 

William  Penn  was  no  needy  adventurer ;  he  sprang  from  no  obscure 
origin.  His  father  was  an  Admiral  in  the  British  navy.  His  ancestors  were 
fighting  sailors  ;  they  received  instructions  from  kings  direct.  While  William 
was  a  student  at  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  Cromwell  held  the 
government  of  England,  Penn  was  reading  the  story  of  the  infant  colonies 
of  America.     From  this  source  he  borrowed  the  light  that  guided  him  in  his 
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future  careei'.  Born  with  a  spirit  that  made  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  action  the  imperative  conditions  of  his  Hfe,  his  soul  loathed  the  shams  of 
a  political  church.  He  heard  Quaker  preaching.  His  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  brought  into  '  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free.'  His 
father,  a  churchman  as  well  as  a  sailor,  intense  in  his  loyalty,  '  would  have 
nothing  of  this.'  He  took  him  from  his  college,  beat  him,  turned  him  into 
the  streets,  and  discarded  him  forever.  He  could  be  restored  to  favor  only 
by  renouncing  his  '  infamous  notions.'  But  he  was  an  only  son,  a  beautiful 
and  noble  boy ;  and  his  father,  like  a  true-hearted  sailor,  could  relent  some- 
what. He  gave  him  leave  to  travel  on  the  continent, — as  though  this  would 
cure  such  a  man  of  '  infamous  notions,'  begotten  by  the  spirit  of  Everlasting 
Life  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The  fire  on  that 
altar  was  kindled  by  celestial  hands,  and  was  never  to  go  out. 

In  1662  we  find  him  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Saumer,  where 
the  learned  and  devout  Amyrault  indoctrinated  him  into  the  theology  of 
Calvin,  tempered  by  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  He  learned  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots  by  heart,  and  his  soul  went  out  to  them.  Recalled 
to  manage  the  estates  of  his  father,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Polished  in  manners,  adorned  with  every  grace  and  accomplish- 
ment, skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  matiirer  in  learning  than  his  years 
could  justify  ;  in  his  name  the  inheritor  of  wealth,  the  favor  of  his  sovereign, 
all  beckoned  him  to  a  future  as  fair  as  this  world  can  give.  But  he  says; 
'  I  turned  away  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  irre- 
ligiousness  of  its  religions.'  In  Ireland  he  heard  more  of  this  new  preaching. 
He  says  himself,  '  God  in  his  everlasting  kindness  guided  my  feet  in  the  flower 
of  my  youth,  when  about  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.'  He  remonstrated 
with  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  against  his  wickedness,  and  was  thrown  into  jail. 
His  only  defence  was,  '  Religion  is  my  crime  and  my  innocence.  It  makes 
me  a  prisoner  to  malice,  but  my  own  free  man.'  This  was  more  than  even 
his  fond  parent  could  stand,  and  on  reaching  his  home  he  turned  him  penni- 
less from  the  door.  Nothing  but  his  mother's  love  saved  him  from  begging 
his  bread.  He  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  seized  the  pen  and 
wrote  JV^o  Cross,  no  Crown,  announcing  '  to  all  men  that  he  was  a  member 
of  that  despicable,  persecuted,  scofTed-at  society  called  Quakers.'  He  boldly 
went  to  the  palace,  wearing  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  courtiers,  and  plead 
the  cause  of  his  afflicted  brethren.  Stocks,  whips,  dungeons,  banishments, 
and  all  persecution  were  too  good  for  his  insulted  companions.  This 
time  he  was  cast  into  the  Tower.  A  threat  of  imprisonment  for  life  extorted 
no  recantation  ; — '  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave,'  was  his  answer.  Charles 
II.,  who  loved  his  father,  sent  a  friend  with  a  kind  message  to  the  son,  who 
plead  with  him.  'Tell  the  king,'  was  his  answer  to  these  long  and  affection- 
ate appeals  of  Stillingfleet,  '  that  the  Tower  is  to  me  the  worst  argument  in 
the  world ;  I  want  my  rights — the  natural  privileges  of  an  Englishman.' 

At  last  the  imprisonment  of  this  brilliant  and  talented  young  man  cast 
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some  opprobium  upon  the  king  and  court.  His  manliness  had  extorted  thei» 
respect,  and  he  gained  the  favor  of  his  father.  But  even  he  was  too  proud  to 
petition  for  the  hberty  of  his  son.  The  Duke  of  York,  however— be  this  one 
good  thing  said  to  his  honor,,  for  he  was  quite  a  promising  man,  till  he  became 

king demanded  his  release.     But  in  less  than  twelve  months  he  was  found 

haranguing  at  Quaker  meetings  against  the  infamous  Conventicle  Act  that 
had  just  been  passed.  Remonstrated  with  again  :  '  Not  all  the  powers  on  earth 
shall  divert  us  from  meeting  to  adore  our  God  who  made  us.'  Summoned 
before  the  Recorder  of  London  on  a  charge  of  violating  a  supreme  law,  and 
the  jury  after  remaining  shut  up  two  days  and  nights,  without  refreshment, 
bringing  in  a  verdict  '  Not  guilty,'  the  Recorder  fined  the  prisoners  forty  marks 
apiece,  and  sent  Penn  back  to  prison.  That  jurist  volunteered  an  opinion 
also,  which  I  think  had  better  be  recorded  here,  for  fear  such  a  precious  scrap 
of  jurisprudence  should  be  lost.  '  It  never  will  be  well  with  us,'  he  said,  'till 
something  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition  shall  be  in  England.' 

The  old  Admiral  was  dying.  He  paid  the  fines,  and  called  the  boy  to  his 
side,  '  Son  William,  if  you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preach- 
ing and  living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests.'  And  they  did  come  pretty 
near  it. 

He  buried  his  father,  inherited  his  vast  estate,  and  devoted  himself  '  to 
God  and  the  cause  of  liberty  of  worship.'  His  pen  was  throwing  off  the  bold- 
est and  the  best  defences  for  conscience  that  had  ever  appeared.  Everywhere 
he  was  speaking  at  the  Quaker  meetings;  everywhere  defying  the  tyranny 
that  would  interfere  with  '  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God.'  This  time  he 
was  thrown  into  Newgate,  reeking  with  filth,  the  very  air  loaded  with  blas- 
phemy and  curses.  He  preached  to  his  companions  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
hope  of  Heaven.  From  his  cell  he  sent  to  Parliament  the  grandest,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  pleas  for  liberty  of  conscience  ever  written,  closing  his  argument 
with  these  words :  '  If  we  cannot  obtain  the  olive-branch  of  toleration,  we 
bless  the  providence  of  God,  resolved  by  patience  to  outsveary  persecution, 
and  by  our  constant  sufferings  to  obtain  a  victory  more  glorious  than  our 
adversaries  can  achieve  by  their  cruelties.' 

But  things  had  gone  too  far  in  England  not  to  meet  with  a  reaction.  To 
the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  to  Cromwell  and  the  Republican  party,  to  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  time,  to  the  fathers  of  English  literature  and  modern 
thought,  the  British  people  were  indebted  for  the  strong  convictions  of  the 
sacredness  of  personal  liberty  such  as  they  had  -never  felt  before.  England 
was  advancing  rapidly  towards  greater  purity  in  morals,  and  higher  philosophy 
in  government.  No  more  such  scenes  of  persecution  were  to  be  witnessed  ; 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  never  again  to  be  relighted ;  imprisonment  for 
opinion's  sake  was  to  be  rarer;  liberty  was  growing  strong. 

Owing  to  Penn's  high  social  rank  and  wealth,  his  intimacy  with  such  men 
as  Russell,  Sunderland,  Halifax,  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham  and  Sidney ;  a  com- 
panion of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  member,  Hke  him,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
enjoying  the  companionship,  the  respect  and  the  sympathy  of  the  scholars  of 
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his  age,  but  still  finding  less  scope  for  his  exertions  than  satisfied  his  ambi- 
tion to  serve  his  fellow-men,  which  was  the  purest  and  strongest  passion 
of  his  life,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  great  settlement  in 
America.  He  had  the  wealth  and  the  influence  to  secure  whatever  privilege 
he  desired.  He  wrote  a  charter  for  a  territory  now  known  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  it  was  given  to  him,  and  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware.  '  In 
that  new  land,'  he  said,  '  I  will  try  the  holy  experiment.' 

Fenn  Reaches  America,  Oct.  27,  1682. — The  news  spread  rapidly  that 
'the  Quaker  King' had  reached  Newcastle.  On  the  day  after  his  landing, 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  English,  who  had  gathered 
round  the  court-house,  his  deeds  of  feoffment  were  produced ;  the  Duke  of 
York's  agents  '  surrendered  the  territory  by  the  solemn  delivery  of  earth 
and  water,'  and  Penn,  invested  with  supreme  and  undefined  power,  addressed 
the  assembled  multitude  on  government ;  recommended  sobriety  and  peace, 
and  pledged  himself  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  freedom. 

Fenti's  first  Treaty  with  the  Indians — November,  1682. — In  an  open 
boat,  with  a  few  companions,  clothed  in  his  simple  Quaker  costume,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  emblems  of  peace,  Penn  landed  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  where  the  foundations  of  Philadelphia  were  soon  to  be  laid. 
Here  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time.  Underneath  a  large  elm  tree,' 
a  numerous  delegation  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  tribe  had  already  assembled  to 
receive  their  sovereign.  Other  treaties  with  the  natives  of  the  continent  had 
been  for  the  purchase  of  lands  ;  .but  this  was  for  a  higher  purpose.  They  had 
the  year  before  received  a  letter  from  the  great  proprietary,  through  William 
Markham,  his  agent,  declaring  himself  equally  responsible  with  them,  to  one 
and  the  same  God,  who  had  written  his  laws  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  they 
were  equally  bound  to  love,  and  help,  and  do  good  to  one  another.  Now 
he  had  come  to  redeem  his  word.  '  We  meet,'  he  said,  '  on  the  broad  path- 
way of  good  faith  and  good  will  ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side, 
but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love.  I  will  not  call  you  children  ;  for  parents 
sometimes  chide  ttieir  children  too  severely :  nor  brothers  only ;  for  brothers 
differ.  The  friendship  between  me  and  you,  I  will  not  compare  to  a  chain  : 
for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might  break.  We  are  the 
same  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  we  are  all  one 
flesh  and  blood.' 

These  were  new  words  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  white  man  on  the  ears  of 
the  Indian.  They  were  prepared  for  friendly  assurances ;  but  when  they 
heard  them  uttered  with  the  dignity  and  earnest  tenderness  which  character- 
ized the  great  and  good  man  whom  they  talked  with,  all  the  ferocity  of  their 
savage  natures  melted  away.     The  rich  and  abundant  presents   were  then 

•  In  1810  this  venerable  elm  was  blown  down  in  a  ciety  of  Philadelphia  erected  a  monument,  which  is  to 
storm,  and  fjund  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  be  seen  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach 
years  old.     On  the  spot  where  it  stood,  the  Penn  So-    streets,  Kensington,  Philadelphia. 
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opened.  The  chiefs  gathered  around,  and  as  they  handed  the  wampum  belt, 
they  declared,  'AVe  will  live  in  love  with  William  Penn,  and  his  children,  as 
long  as  the  moon  and  the  sun  shall  endure.'  And  there,  under  the  sheltering 
arms  of  the  broad  elm,  the  golden  sun  was  pouring  his  light  upon  the  strange 
group.  On  all  sides,  the  majestic  pines  were  shooting  their  tall  suires  into 
heaven.  The  squaws — their  pappooses  laid  carelessly  on  the  ground — 
were  inspecting  the  presents  with  all  the  curiosity  of  woman ;  while  the  stern 
old  warriors,  erect  as  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  around  them,  pledged  to  this 
messenger  of  peace  their  fidehty  forever.  At  evening  they  accompanied 
Penn  and  his  companions  to  the  boat ;  and  it  glided  away  over  the  bosom 
of  the  calm  Delaware,  on  its  return  to  Chester.  '  The  simple  sons  of  the 
wilderness,  returning  to  their  wigwams,  kept  the  history  of  the  covenant  by 
strings  of  wampum ;  and  long  afterwards,  in  their  cabins,  would  count  over 
the  shells  on  a  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  recall  to  their  own  memory,  and 
repeat  to  their  children,  or  to  the  stranger,  the  words  of  William  Penn.  New 
England  had  just  terminated  a  disastrous  war  of  extermination ;  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  ever  at  peace  with  the  Algonquins  ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer 
to  Indian  hostilities  and  massacres  which  extended  as  far  as  Richmond. 
Penn  came  without  arms  ;  he  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence  ; 
he  had  no  message  but  peace :  and  not  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  has  ever 
been  shed  by  an  Indian  to  this  day.'  ' 

From  this  time,  Penn  became  a  beloved  name.  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  Indians  in  their  villages  ;  he  enjoyed  the  simple,  but  large  hospitality 
of  their  cabins,  where  the  rude  tables  were  loaded  with  wild  game — deer 
from  the  forest,  birds  from  the  skies,  and  fish  from  the  streams.  The  yellow 
hominy,  and  the  roasted  acorns,  steamed  from  the  board,  and  their  drink  was 
the  crystal  water,  'brewed  by  nature's  own  Arch-Chemist  in  his  cool  rocky 
hills.'  This  apostle  of  peace  entered  heartily  into  all  their  amusements  :  he 
joined  in  their  athletic  games ;  he  played  with  the  pappooses,  and  kissed  the 
tawny  cheeks  of  the  dreamy-eyed  maidens.  His  cheerful  laugh  was  always 
heard  from  the  cabin  where  mirth  and  frolic  were  going  on.  The  little 
savages  climbed  his  knees  and  learned  to  love  him. 

Nor  was  this  any  hollow  truce,  to  be  broken  by  either  party.  Right 
hearty  good-will  prevailed  between  the  proprietary  and  all  his  Indian  subjects. 
They  were  his  children,  and  he  was  their  loving  father.  Presents  of  wild 
game  were  continually  sent  to  him.  The  robes  of  bears  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania forests,  and  the  skins  of  buffalo  from  the  distant  prairies,  were  their  un- 
failing offerings.  All  things  which  they  could  bestow  to  increase  comfort,  or 
heighten  luxury,  were  sent  to  his  dwelling  ;  not  so  much  as  peace-offerings,  but 
rather,  as  tokens  of  filial  veneration  and  love." 

Would  to  God  that  this  had  been  the  spirit  with  which  the  Christians  of 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.  blush  for  their  shameful  victories.  _    To  tlie  poor,  dark 

"  We  have  done  better  than  if,  with  the  proud  Span-  souls  round  about  us  we  teach  their  rights  as  men. — 

iards,  we  had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi.     We  may  Planter's  Speech,  1684. 

make  the  ambitious  heroes,  whom  the  world  admires. 
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the  Old  World  had  from  the  beginning  come  to  the  Natives  !  The  tomahawk 
never  would  have  grown  red  :  those  primitive  tribes  would  long  since  have 
become  vast  communities  of  ihuminated,  Christian  men  ;  and  we  should 
have  had  a  long  holiday  of  peace  with  our  brethren  of  the  forest.' 

Our  Treatment  of  the  Indians. — Some  few  plain  words  should  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  I  mayas  well  say  them  here,  and  not  have  to  refer  to  the  matter  again. 
I  shall  go  no  further  into  the  sad  history  of  these  fading  races  than  is  required 
to  show  our  connection  with  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  soil.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  ;  every  American  reader  becomes  familiar  with  the  subject  ;  it  is 
taught  in  all  our  school-books,  and  is  found  throughout  our  colonial  history. 
No  subject  has  received  more  attention.  From  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  Federal  Congress  has  dealt  with  no  problem  which  has  so  long 
and  hopelessly  baffled  a  solution,  as  the  Indian  question.  It  is  safe  to  state, 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  our  whole  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  marked  by  the  greatest  generosity,  and  the  most  con- 
tinued injustice.  Nor  does  this  involve  any  contradiction.  Aside  from  the 
vast  sums  that  were  expended  by  the  original  colonies,  and  have  been  since  by 
philanthropic  and  good  men,  for  what  has  been  called  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  the  amount  which  has  been  appropriated  for  them  from  the  Federal 
treasury  has  amounted  to  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  More  money 
has  been  appropriated  under  the  pretext  of  civilizing  them,  than  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  civilizing  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  yet  we  have  been  always  at  war  with  them.  It  has  been  one 
continual  record  of  butchery  and  revenge  from  the  first  landing  of  the 
Spaniards  on  our  Southern  coast,  down  to  the  massacre  of  Gen.  Canby. 

I  esteem  nothing  as  sacred  in  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  savage  to  any 
portion  of  God's  green  world  or  free  waters.  The  earth  was  given  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  human  family ;  and  any  exclusive  right,  by  conquest  or  discovery, 
to  the  absolute  control  of  any  part  of  it,  without  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  its  original  inhabitants,  is  founded  in  essential  injustice.  The  only  basis 
upon  which  such  claims  can  rest  with  original  races,  is  fair  treaty  and  the 
corresponding  obligations  of  humanity  and  good  neighborhood,  which  pro- 
ceed therefrom. 

There  is  no  more  justice  in  the  discoverer  entering  upon  the  territory  of 
an  unknown  people,  and  driving  them  out  like  wild  beasts,  or  exterminating 
them  by  the  vices  of  so-called  civilization,  than  there  is  in  the  conqueror  who 
invades  the  soil  of  a  civilized  nation,  and  appropriates  its  possessions  to  the 
conqueror's  use. 

True,  indeed,  fertile  tracts  of  the  earth  are  to  be  occupied  by  civiUzed 
men,  and  the  whole  globe  is  yet  to  be  turned  into  a  garden.     This  must  be 

1  I  have  elsewhere  treated  this  subject  as  fully  as  done  mischief  enough.     Carry  it  out  to  its  logical  con- 

my  space  would  allow.      The  American  conscience  has  elusion,  and  these   poor  children  of  Nature  could  look 

been  too  easily  lulled  into  security  by  the  impious  as-  forward  to  no  other  doom  than  extermination,  which  is 

lumption  that  the  Aborigines  of  this  country  are  incap-  not  a  fate  that  the  humanity  of  this  age  can  contemplate 

Rble  of  civilization.     This  demoralizing  doctrine  has  with  complacency. 
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done,  too,  through  the  agency  of  discovery,  settlement,  colonization,  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  But  there  are  conditions  affixed  by  the 
Creator  by  which  this  process  must  be  regulated. 

There  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  gradual  disappearance  or  extinction  of 
the  Indians  of  this  continent,  or  the  aborigines  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
than  there  is  in  the  extinction  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  modern  doctrine,  that 
the  fittest  must  survive  in  the  great  struggle — that  the  weakest  must  go  under 
— that  the  strongest  must  prevail — has  so  warped  the  public  conscience,  that 
the  whole  country  has  resigned  itself  to  a  shameful  apathy  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  Indian,  and  hugged  to  itself  what  comfort  it  could  find  in  this  Dar- 
winian justification.  The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  have  looked  upon 
the  fading  away  of  the  Indian  races  with  the  same  indifference  with  which  the 
geologist  contemplates  the  extinction  of  the  Saurian  races.  But  the  principle 
is  nevertheless  true,  as  we  find  it  laid  down  in  the  eternal  code  of  justice  and 
divine  legislation,  that,  'Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences,  for  of- 
fences must  needs  come;  but  woe  unto  the  man  through  whom  they  come.' 
All  through  our  history  we  find  frequent  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth 
that  might  does  not  make  right — which  is  the  code  of  barbarism,  and  not  of 
humanity.  The  Nemesis  of  the  red-man's  curse  still  pursues  the  pale-face. 
Scarcely  a  day  has  gone  by  in  our  frontier  annals  but  some  so-called  civilized 
man's  home  has  smoked  in  flames,  or  his  wife  or  children  been  brained  by  the 
tomahawk  of  Indian  vengeance. 

That  large  class  of  men  who  soothe  their  consciences  by  the  brazen  and 
blasphemous  assumption,  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  civilization,  find  all 
history  at  war  with  them.  In  fact,  we  search  in  vain  for  any  one  nation  ex- 
cept our  own,  that  has  not  had  to  climb  up  to  civilized  life  from  the  depths  of 
barbarism. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Roman  standard  first  floated  on  the 
shores  of  Britain.  Then  a  race  of  barbarians — our  ancestors — clothed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  roamed  over  the  uncultivated  island.  The  tread  of  the 
Legions  was  then  heard  on  the  plains  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  name  of 
Rome  was  written  on  the  front  of  the  world.  Two  thousand  years  have 
rolled  by,  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  all  the  Caesars,  the  Senate,  the  People,  and 
the  Empire  of  Rome,  have  passed  away  like  a  dream.  The  population  of 
the  Eternal  City  now  falls  short  of  that  of  Brooklyn,  while  that  island  of  bar- 
barians has  emulated  Rome  in  her  conquests,  and  not  only  planted  and  un- 
furled her  standard  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  that  owned  the  Roman 
sway,  but  laid  her  all-grasping  hand  on  new  continents.  Possessing  the 
energy  and  valor  of  her  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors,  she  has  remained 
unconquered  and  unbroken  amidst  the  changes  that  have  ended  the  history 
of  other  nations.  Like  her  own  island  that  sits  firm  and  tranquil  in  the 
ocean  that  rolls  round  it,  she  has  stood  amid  the  ages  of  man,  and  the  over- 
throw of  empires. 
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If  the  policy  of  the  Romans  had  been  extermination  instead  of  civiHzation, 
where  would  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  have  been  to-day  ?  If 
from  the  beginning  the  same  policy  had  been  displayed  by  the  settlers  of  this 
continent,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  Romans  in  their  settlements  and 
conquests,  the  Indian  races  whom  Ave  found  here  in  their  primitive  state, 
— vastly  superior  in  intellect,  culture,  spiritual  conceptions  of  God  and  his 
appropriate  Avorship,  and  in  all  the  capabilities  for  progress  and  civilization,— 
would  long  ago  have  grown  into  a  great  civilized  people  by  themselves,  or  they 
would  at  once  have  been  recognized  as  citizens,  participating  with  our  fathers 
in  all  the  blessings  of  civic  life.  It  is  well  enough  to  talk  about  the  fittest 
being  the  survivor  when  we  come  to  the  inferior  orders  of  animate  creation ; 
but  this  talk  will  not  do  when  we  come  to  man,  made  in  the  image  <5f  God, 
destined  to  endless  life  ;  the  equal  brother  of  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened, 
and  as  fairly  entitled  as  he,  to  participate  in  the  great  fortunes  of  the  human 
race,  inheriting  from  a  common  Father  capacities  for  improvement  through 
endless  ages.  Here  Darwinianism  is  blasphemy,  if  indeed  that  illustrious 
savant  would  countenance  so  brutal  a  doctrine  or  so  gross  a  perversion  of  his 
system,  which  I  more  than  doubt. 

In  tracing  back  the  stream  of  civilization,  we  glance  for  a  moment  behind 
the  times  of  the  Cjesars — beyond  the  founders  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  had 
received  their  civilization  from  cultured  races.  Greece  herself,  who  became 
the  mother  of  refinement  and  the  teacher  of  all  the  ages,  was  but  the  child  of 
earher  and  mightier  empires.  She  was  but  a  colony  that  went  off  from  the 
east ;  so,  too,  old  Egypt,  which  reached  so  high  a  point  in  culture,  was  but 
a  child  of  an  older  civilization  which  spread  westward  from  the  great  heart  of 
still  older  Asia. 

Thus  the  river  of  civilization  has  refreshed  instead  of  submerging  nations  ; 
and  this  abominable  doctrine  of  the  impossibihty  of  civilizing  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  finds  no  comfort  or  sanction  in  the  records  of  mankind.  It  had 
no  place  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  The 
Plymouth  colony  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians.  For  a  long  period  they 
were  looked  upon  as  friends,  and  treated  as  neighbors ;  their  rights  were  re- 
spected :  they  were  civilized  to  a  considerable  extent.  Thousands  of  them 
were,  through  the  labors  of  Eliot,  Williams,  Edwards,  Brainard,  and  other  good 
and  great  men,  gathered  into  schools,  colleges  and  churches  :  while  experi- 
ence, not  only  with  individuals  but  with  whole  tribes,  feeble  as  the  efforts 
have  been,  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  races  for  equal  cul- 
ture and  elevation  with  the  men  of  any  other  race — always  excepting  the 
Caucasian — the  highest  form  which  humanity  has  yet  reached.  The  careful 
reader  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants 
to  make  Indians  civilized.  Christian  men,  will  find  among  them  the  most 
fascinating  and  beautiful  records  of  the  history  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Fenn  Founds  his  Capital,  Jan.,  1683. — His  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the 
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beautiful  site  of  Philadelphia,  he  thus  gives  :  '  The  convenience  of  the  two 
rivers — Schuylkill  and  Delaware — the  solid  character  of  the  land  ;  pure  springs 
of  water,  and  salubrious  air,  make  it  a  situation  not  surpassed  by  one  among 
all  the  many  places  I  have  seen  in  the  world.'  '  Here,'  wrote  his  companions 
at  the  time,  *  we  may  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Divine 
Principle,  free  from  the  mouldy  errors  of  tradition ;  here  we  may  thrive,  in 
peace  and  retirement,  in  the  lap  of  unadulterated  nature  ;  here  we  may  im- 
prove an  innocent  course  of  life  on  a  virgin  elysian  soil.' 

Legislation  Begins. — Less  than  three  months  passed  after  he  had  chosen 
the  spot  and  obtained  its  tide  from  the  Swedes  who  owned  it,  when  he  invited 
representatives  from  the  six  counties  into  which  his  dominions  were  divided, 
and  these  nine  representatives,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  Quakers,  duly  elected  by 
the  free  inhabitants,  met  to  frame  a  charter  for  their  government  and  per- 
petual liberty.  He  had  indeed  drawn  up  a  plan  embracing  his  own  views ; 
but  when  he  laid  it  on  the  table  around  which  this  little  Parliament  was 
holding  its  councils  in  a  log  hut,  he  says  :  '  You  may  amend,  alter,  or  add  : 
I  am  ready  to  settle  such  foundations  as  may  be  for  your  happiness.'  They 
did  establish  a  free  republican  government ;  so  free  that  throughout  his  own 
dominions  the  Quaker  King  could  not  appoint  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  even 
a  constable  ;  nor  could  the  Governor  perform  any  public  act  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council.  All  viceroys  and  governors  in  America  had  always 
and  were  then  deriving,  a  revenue  from  exports  and  various  taxes.  These 
were  expected  and  offered  to  Penn  :  but  he  declared  that  the  very  name  of 
tax-gatherer  should  be  unknown  in  his  province.  With  the  single  exception 
that  the  office  of  Proprietary  was  vested  in  him,  and  would  remain  hereditary, 
the  new  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  pure  Democracy.  AVilliam 
Penn's  work  was  done  ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  deeper  gratitude  and 
joy  perhaps,  than  was  felt  by  those  who  had  considered  themselves  his  sub- 
jects, and  who  had  received,  as  they  declared,  more  liberty  than  they  expected. 
'I  only  wanted,'  he  replied,  'to  show  men  as  free  and  as  happy  as  they  can 
be.'  Long  after  he  had  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  his  heart  kept 
beating  just  as  warm,  and  in  the  very  spot  where  it  was  when  he  called  that  first 
Legislature  together  to  make  a  code  for  Pennsylvania,  he  writes  to  his  friends 
in  these  words  : — 'If  in  the  relation  between  us,  the  people  want  of  me  any- 
thing that  would  make  them  happier,  I  should  readily  grant  it.  I  left  them 
free  to  change  their  frame  of  government  when  and  as  they  liked.  I  never 
wanted  to  impose  my  will  upon  free  men.^ 

In  the  changes  of  parties  in  England,  Penn  had  been  deprived  of  his  char- 
ter ;  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  1694.  He  would  have  at  once  returned  to 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  but  he  was  now  a  poor  man.     That  portion  of 

>  It  may  seem  strange,  after  all  this,    that   Penn  lished   a  letter   from  James  Logan   to  Mrs    Hannah 

should  have  lived  and  died  a  slaveholder  ;    for  it   was  Penn,  \vritten  '  ye  nth,  3  mo.,  1721,'  m  \vhich  are  these 

contrary' 1 3  his  creed,— to  all  his  religious  and   political  unmistakable  words  :    •  The  Proprietor   ni  a   letter  left 

principles     The  fact  itself  was  denied  for  more  than  a  with  me  at  his  departure   hence   [death],  gave  aU  hls 

century  ;  nor  would   it  perhaps  have  been  commonly  negroes  their  freedom,'  etc. 
believed  at  all,  had  not  Bancroft  many  years  ago  pub- 
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his  fortune  which  he  had  not  lost  in  England,  had  been  expended  upon  his 
colony,  which  he  always  treated  with  the  largest  magnanimity.  But  he  in- 
vested Markham  with  executive  power,  and  in  the  spring  of  1695  he  depu- 
tized him  to  visit  Penns)-lvania.  The  following  year  Markham  met  the  legis- 
lature, and  they  enacted  such  laws  as  they  pleased,  with  his  full  concurrence. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  intert'ere  with  their  independence. 

In  the  close  of  November,  1699,  Penn  himself  once  more  landed  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and 
he  went  to  work  with  earnestness  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  people.  He 
made  an  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves,  and  strongly 
urged  the  enactment  of  a  law  securing  the  sanctity  of  their  marriage,  with 
guarantees  for  their  personal  safety.  He  failed  in  the  first,  for  in  no  part  of 
the  civilized  world  could  he  find  anybody  to  agree  with  him  that  the  institu- 
tion itself  was  not  just.  But  he  ameliorated  their  social  state,  and  they 
suffered  few  of  those  privations  which  were  attached  to  the  condition  of  slavery 
in  other  countries.  He  made  new  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes 
all  through  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  and  away  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
Oswego.  The  wide  range  of  the  beneficent  measures  he  proposed  was 
warmly  adopted  by  the  colonists.  There  was  toleration,  protection,  and 
peace ;  and  his  great  work  seemed  to  be  done.  It  had  been  his  intention, 
when  he  returned,  to  make  his  permanent  home  in  America,  to  remove  his 
family  to  their  final  settlement,  and  lay  his  bones  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware. In  the  exercise  of  his  legal  power  he  had  divested  himself  of  every 
attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  but  it  still  left  him  the  owner  of  all  unappropriated 
lands  in  the  colony.  Having  thus  stripped  himself  of  all  political  power,  he 
would  have  alienated  most  of  his  vast  estate  also,  had  it  not  been  necessary 
for  him  to  retain  his  feudal  rights,  in  order  to  hold  the  franchises  of  his  charter, 
which  otherwise  would  have  lapsed  to  the  throne,  and  thus  involved  the  loss 
of  the  liberties  of  the  colony.  But  having  the  good  of  the  colony  at  heart, 
he  remained  its  feudal  sovereign,  although  the  settlers  everywhere  found  him 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  every  demand  or  request  that  they  made.  He  had 
founded  a  democracy,  and  he  interposed  no  restrictions  to  the  possession  of 
the  soil.  Nothing  was  left  to  be  done  ;  and  bidding  his  friends  and  the  colon 
ists  an  affectionate  farewell,  he  sailed  for  the  last  time  for  England.  The 
great  principles  of  British  liberty  now  being  fully  consolidated  under  the 
peaceful  reign  of  William  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  party,  Penn's  in- 
fluence was  so  great,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  him  was  so  general,  that 
the  statesmen  and  leading  men  of  England  were  ready  to  concur  in  any  pro- 
position he  made  concerning  the  well-being  of  his  colony  ;  and  as  long  as  he 
lived,  this  influence  was  put  forth  for  their  good. 

Such  had  been  the  beginnings  of  government  and  Christian  civilization 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  such  they  have  been  preserved.     His  farewell  to  his 
colonists  is  touching  and  beautiful : — '  My  love  and  my   life  are    to   you, 
o 
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and  with  you,  and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor  distance  bring  it  tc  an  end. 
1  have  been  with  you,  cared  over  you,  and  served  you,  with  unfeigned 
love  ;  and  you  are  beloved  of  nie  and  dear  to  me,  beyond  utterance.  I  bless 
you  in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord ;  and  may  God  bless  you  with  his 
righteousness,  peace  and  plenty,  all  the  land  over.  You  are  come  to  a  quiet 
land,  and  liberty  and  authority  are  in  your  hands.  Rule  for  Him  under  whom' 
the  princes  of  this  world  will  one  day  esteem  it  their  honor  to  govern  in  His 
place.  *  *  *  And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  this  prov- 
ince ;  my  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee  ;  that  thou  mayest  stand  in  the  day  of 
trial ;  and  that  thy  children  be  blessed.  *  *  *  Dear  friends,  my  love 
salutes  you  all'  From  that  hour  the  image  of  the  grand  old  Hall  of  Inde- 
pendence must  have  risen  on  the  vision  of  the  guardian  prophet  who  watched 
over  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  to  be 
the  Mecca  of  liberty  forever. 

I  may  leave  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  next  hundred  years  untold. 
With  his  characteristic  and  admirable  citations  of  original  authorities,  Bancroft 
illustrates  it: — 'In  August,  1683,  Philadelphia  consisted  of  three  or  four 
little  cottages  ;  the  conies  were  yet  undisturbed  in  their  hereditary  burrows ; 
the  deer  fearlessly  bounded  past  blazed  trees,  unconscious  of  foreboded  streets  ; 
the  stranger  that  wandered  from  the  river  bank  was  lost  in  the  thickets  of  in 
terminable  forests  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  the  place  contained  about  six 
hundred  houses,  and  the  school-house  and  the  printing-press  had  begun  their 
work.  In  three  years  from  its  foundation,  Philadelphia  gained  more  than  New 
York  had  done  in  half  a  century.  This  was  the  happiest  season  in  the  public 
life  of  William  Penn.  I  must  without  vanity  say — such  was  his  honest  exulta- 
tion— I  have  led  the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  any  man  did, 
upon  private  credit ;  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that  ever  were  in  it 
are  to  be  found  among  us.  And  after  he  reached  England,  he  assured  the 
eager  inquirers  that  things  went  on  sweetly  with  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
that  they  increased  finely  in  outward  things,  and  in  wisdom.  On  his  death- 
bed,  the  venerable  apostle  of  equality  was  lifted  above  the  fear  of  dying,  an(J 
esteeming  the  change  hardly  deserving  of  mention,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
New  World.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  and  West  New  Jersey,  and  now 
Rliode  Island,  and  in  some  measure  North  Carolina,  were  Quaker  States.  As 
his  spirit,  awakening  from  its  converse  with  shadows,  escaped  from  the  exile  of 
fallen  humanity,  nearly  his  last  words  were — "  Mind  poor  Friends  in  America, 
His  works  praise  him.  Neither  time  nor  place  can  dissolve  fellowship  with  his 
spirit."  ' — Bancroft,  vok  ii.,  pp.  391,  392,  393,  402. 

Tlie  Colony  of  Virginia. — We  left  the  colony  of  Virginia  growing  strong 
in  the  year  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Under  the  wise  administration  of 
Yeardley  and  Sandys,  the  first  free  State  on  American  soil  seemed  to  be 
firmly  established.  We  now  return  to  the  banks  of  the  James  river  to  witness 
a  scene  of  desolation. 
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The  Great  Indian  Massacre,  March  22,  1622. — Powhatan  had  now  been 
dead  four  years,  and  the  ashes  of  the  red-man's  friendship  slept  in  the  grave 
of  the  honored  chief.  A  younger  brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  rank  and 
possessions,  had  never  looked  complacently  upon  the  encroachmepts  of  the 
pale-faces,  and  he  stealthily  organized  a  plot  for  their  complete  extermination. 
The  natives  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown  hardly  exceeded  six  thousand, 
and  they  numbered  only  twenty-four  hundred  warriors.  They  lived  chiefly 
in  scattered  villages  of  wigwams  clustered  around  the  skirts  of  the  white  set- 
tlements ;  nor  till  nearly  at  the  last  moment  ha.d  a  suspicion  of  their  deadly 
purpose  been  breathed  into  the  ear  of  one  of  the  four  thousand  colonists 
whose  homes  dotted  the  banks  of  the  James  for  a  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  stretched  far  away  towards  the  Potomac.  The  day  and  the  hour  fixed  on 
had  come;  and  as  the  sun  of  the  22d  of  March  reached  the  meridian,  the 
wild  yell  of  the  savages  rang  out  on  the  still  air,  and  the  toinahawk  fell  upon 
the  helpless  and  unsuspecting  dwellers  at  the  same  instant  in  every  settlement 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  bolt  and  the  flash  came  together,  and  there 
was  no  mercy.  Mothers  and  babes  were  cleft  down  by  the  same  blow.  Mis- 
sionaries of  peace,  Jtnd  benefactors  who  had  shown  kindness,  were  murdered 
alike  at  their  hearth-stones.  Death  itself  could  not  satiate  their  ferocious 
vengeance.  They  sprang  upon  the  still  bleeding  corpses,  and  tore  them  into 
fragments  like  wild  beasts.  Within  that  fatal  hour  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  Anglo-Saxons  lay  mangled  and  dead.  But  for  the  noble  though  tardy 
act  of  a  converted  Indian,  who  stole  into  Jamestown  under  cover  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  a  settler  whom  he  wished  to  save,  the 
ruin  would  have  been  complete.  Heaven  averted  so  awful  a  calamity.  The 
conflict  and  obscurity  of  the  various  records  leave  the  exact  number  of  the 
victims  undetermined.  We  only  know  that  of  the  four  thousand  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  massacre,  the  entire  colony,  one  year  later,  counted  only  twenty- 
five  hundred  ! 

This  atrocious  deed  sealed  the  doom  of  the  native  races  of  Virginia. 
They  could  no  longer  hve  among  the  pale-faces.  They  fled  from  the  ashes 
of  their  wigwams  to  the  depths  of  the  forests.  The  bloody  story  was  told  in 
London,  and  the  heart  of  all  England  went  out  to  their  stricken  friends  in 
'V'^rginia.  Help  reached  them  as  quick  as  relief  ships  could  cross  the  ocean  : 
men,  money,  provisions,  and  implements  of  death  were  the  freight.  We  are 
prepared  for  the  result  which  history  always  records  of  the  indomitable  Anglo- 
Saxon — the  blood  of  the  victims,  says  Stith,  became  the  nurture  of  the  planta- 
tion. Missionary  zeal  had  suddenly  cooled,  and  for  a  considerable  time  we 
find  no  account  of  Rolf-Pocahontas  nuptials  in  our  little  log  temple  at  James- 
town.    But  we  do  hear  of  two  other  facts  that  occurred  about  this  time  : — 

I.  The  Bishop  of  London  collected  and  paid  over  a  thousand  pounds  to 
^egin  the  foundation  of  a  University  in  Virginia: 

II.  Cotton  seeds  began  to  be  planted,  and  they  came  up  plentifully. 

We  need  have  no  more  solicitude  for  Virginia.  She  had  brave  men  and 
devoted  women,  which  gave  her  a  commonwealth  too  well  founded  ever  to  be 
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overthrown — tobacco,  for  export,  which  gave  her  commerce  and  wealth — In 
dian  corn,  and  sweet-potatoes,  which  gave  her  bread — negro  slavery,  which 
secured  an  unfailing  supply  of  labor— a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate — a 
steady  flow  of  emigration — the  seeds  of  a  university — and,  above  all,  citizens 
to  sustain  the  structure  of  a  Christian  civilization.  When  we  again  return  to 
Virginia  we  shall  find  her  grown  into  a  splendid  commonwealth,  and  giving 
birth  to  a  race  of  statesmen  who,  when  the  hour  came,  were  to  light  the  fires 
of  National  Independence. 

The  Carolinas. — We  are  now  j^assing  to  the  blushing  groves  of  the  mag- 
nolia and  palmetto  regions  of  the  purple  South.  The  first  child  of  the  Mother 
of  States  was  North  Carolina.  From  the  overtiowing  population  of  Virginia 
were  established  the  first  settlements  on  Albemarle  Sound.  Grants  were 
made  to  Virginians  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  rewards  for  taking  settlers  to 
the  new  region.  He  had  himself  become  a  joint  proprietary  of  Carolina,  in 
a  royal  charter  already  given.  New-comers  were  fast  flocking  in  from  discon- 
tented parties  in  Virginia,  and  Puritans  of  the,  north,  grown  restive  under 
New  England  restraints.  William  Drummond,  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  Puri- 
tan tendencies,  but  an  enthusiast  for  popular  liberty,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  North  Carolina.  Genial  in  disposition,  benevolent  of  heart,  and  large  in 
his  views  of  liberty,  he  imposed  no  restraints  on  conscience,  and  extended  all 
possible  encouragement  to  emigrants  from  any  part  of  the  world.  A  colony 
of  planters  came  from  Barbadoes  and  settled  on  a  tract  t"hirty--two  miles 
square,  which  they  purchased  from  the  Indians  on  Cape  Fear  river.  The 
great  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ' — one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  influential  states- 
men, scholars,  and  philosophers  of  his  time — had,  with  Clarendon  and  other 
men  of  rank  and  wealth,  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  June  13,  1665, 
covering  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  seven  and  one-half  degrees  from  the 
southern  hue  of  Virginia,  south,  and  forty  degrees  west,  comprising  the  two 
Carolinas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  most  of  Florida,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Mexico.  It  was  a  magnificent 
grant,  and  vast  results  came  from  it,  although  it  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  man- 
aged by  any  men  living  in  those  times.  But  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  pf 
Shaftesbury  breathed  through  every  line  of  the  charter.  Religious  freedom 
was  secured  as  completely  as  in  the  charter  of  Roger  Williams. 

LocUs  Constitution. — This  great  metaphysician  was  the  chosen  friend  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  together  they  elaborated  the  famous  Constitution  for  the  new 
empire,  which,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  of  all  political 
wisdom.  It  was  a  splendid  aristocratic  structure,  but  as  purely  an  ideal 
dream  as  Plato  indulged  in  for  his  form  of  a  republic.     There  could  be  no 

•  Shaftesbury  was  a :  this  time  in  the  full  maturity  of  had  from  boyhood  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  love 

his  genius;  celebrated   for   eloquence,   philosophic  ge-  of  indulgence  and  luxury.     Connected  wuh  the  greil 

nius]  and   sagacity  ;    h  gh   in   power,   and    of  aspiring  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  cradled  m  politics,  and 

ambition.     Born  to  gi--at  hereditary  wealth,  the  pupil  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 

of  Prideaux  had  given  his  early  years  to  the  assiduous  his  long  public  career  was  checkered  by  the  greatest 

pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature  varieties  of  success.— Bancroft,  vol.  u.,  p.  139. 
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permanent  legislative  union  between  hereditary  wealth  and  political  pcwer  in 
this  country,  and  of  course  these  constitutions  never  took  effect.  Bancroft 
well  says,  on  this  point :  'But  the  formation  of  political  institutions  in  the 
United  States  was  not  effected  by  giant  minds,  or  nobles  after  the  flesh ; ' 
and,  borrowing  the  maxim  which  Lord  Bacon  lays  down  in  that  treasure-house 
of  imperishable  wisdom,  the  Novum  Organum,  the  American  historian  adds  : 
'American  history  knows  but  one  avenue  to  success  in  American  legislation 
■ — freedom  from  ancient  prejudice.  The  truly  great  law-givers  in  our  colo- 
nies first  became  as  little  children.' 

The  Quakers  and  Huguenots  in  the  CaroI'mas. — With  a  spirit  not  un- 
worthy of  a  Christian  apostle,  George  Fox,  who  was  now  visiting  his  disci- 
ples in  all  their  settlements  scattered  through  the  colonies,  penetrated  the 
Carohnas  in  his  missionary  travels.  Some  of  the  Friends  had  early  chosen 
their  homes  in  those  districts,  attracted  by  a  spirit  of  toleration  as  grateful  to 
the  Quaker  character  as  the  corresponding  blandness  of  the  climate  itself. 
The  Quaker  apostle  found  himself  the  only  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
whole  region,  and  he'  luxuriated  in  the  perfect  freedom  with  which  he  could  do 
his  divine  Master's  work  in  the  most  strange  medley  which  constituted  the 
society  there  growing  up.  Insensible  to  fatigue,  heedless  of  danger  from 
malaria,  savages,  or  wild  beasts,  he  tells  us  how  he  crossed  the  great  bogs  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  '  laying  abroad  anights  in  the  woods  by  a  fire,'  till  he 
reached  some  cabin,  and  brought  to  the  settler  and  his  family  the  winning 
message  of  love  from  the  Prince^  of  Peace.  He  tells  us  how  the  settlers 
lived,  '  lonely  in  their  woods,  with  no  sentinel  on  guard  but  the  watch-dog.' 
We  next  find  the  apostle  a  guest  of  the  Governor,  '  who,  with  his  wife,  receive 
him  lovingly.'  In  parting  from  this  magistrate,  he  had  for  a  companion  in 
travelling  towards  the  south,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  superior  man, 
who  showed  him  the  way  through  the  luxuriant  region,  to  his  own  plantation, 
where  another  warm  greeting  was  extended  ;  for,  as  the  Governor's  boat  got 
aground,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shot  out  in  her  light  canoe  and 
took  the  preacher  to  her  home.  And  so  he  completed  his  tour  ;  having,  as 
he  said,  found ''the  people  '  generally  tender  and  open,  and  a  little  entrance 
for  the  Truth.'  Entrance,  indeed  ! — so  broad  that  the  ])rinciples  of  a  pure 
Gospel  were  introduced,  which  left  little  hope  for  the  constitutions  of  Locke 
and  Shaftesbury ;  for  it  was  not  the  metaphysician,  but  the  Nazarene,  who 
was  to  shape  the  fortunes  of  those  Carolina  settlers  and  their  distant  pos- 
terity. 

But  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  fellow-corporators, 
^o  colonize  and  rule  the  Carolinas.  Ships  were  sent  out,  carrying  superior 
classes  of  emigrants, — scholars,  philosophers,  Puritans,  Quakers — but  all  free 
thinkers,  divided  on  all  points  except  the  two  great  ones, — a  new  home  in 
Nature's  own  paradise,  and  freedom  of  conscience.  They  embraced  the 
noblest  elements  that  could  have  been  invoked  to  form  a  great  State.  The 
country  was  moreover  freer  to  them  than  it  had  been  to  the  other  colojiists, 
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for  wasting  epidemics  had  long  before  swept  the  native  population  away  ale  ng 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  murderous 
wars  between  the  tribes  had  still  further  reduced  their  numbers.  Sites  for 
towns  were  chosen  with  little  reference  to  commerce,  and  even  the  spot 
between  the  two  rivers,  selected  by  Shaftesbury  .himself,  and  called  after  him, 
proved  not  so  attractive  nor  useful  as  the  neck  of  land  known  as  Oyster 
Point,  where  a  village  soon  sprang  up  called  Charleston,  after  the  king  of 
England.'  The  history  of  that  little  hamlet  which  afterwards  was  to  grow 
into  the  opulent  and  beautiful  city  destined  to  so  checkered,  and  sometimes  so 
mournful,  but  always  heroic  and  brilliant  a  life,  is  worthy  of  a  larger  record 
than  I  can  find  space  for.  But  her  record  is  in  the  memory  and  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  last  two  centuries  ;  and  may  it  live  in  all  that  are  to  come. 

Glowing  accounts  of  this  beautiful  region  captivated  the  fancies  of  some 
of  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  of  the  English  people.  They  were  lured  from 
all  ranks.  Furgueson  brought  a  colony  from  Ireland.  Joseph  Blake,  the 
brother  of  the  great  Admiral,  took  a  company  of  persecuted  dissenters  from 
Somersetshire,  and  lavished  upon  their  establishment  the  wealth  he  had  in- 
herited from  the  Spanish  plunder  of  his  gallant  brother,  as  a  part  of  the  reward 
of  his  immortal  victories. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  22,  16S5. — The  compensations 
which  Providence,  history,  and  men  work  out,  are  among  the  most  mysterious, 
and  when  solved,  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  riddles  that  puzzle  the  brains 
of  ano-els  or  mortals.  My  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  how  the  noble  Co- 
ligny,  a  century  before,  had  been  allowed  by  Francis  to  found  asylums  for 
the  hunted  Huguenots  on  the  Carolina  and  Florida  coasts ;  nor  how  they  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  cruelty  of  the  remorseless  Melendez.  The  actors  of 
those  times  had  all  passed  away.  Francis,  Coligny,  Melendez,  the  slaughtered 
Huguenots  were  all  forgotten,  or  lived  only  on  the  pages  of  history.  But 
ideas  never  die  :  and  from  a  higher  sphere  the  exalted  spirit  of  the  protector 
of  the  Huguenots  now  saw  his  darling  scheme  carried  to  consummation.  I 
have  never  heard  any  Carolinian  express  his  gratitude  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  fascinating  mistress  of  Eouis  XIV.  ;  and  yet  the  Carolinians  are 
still  in  her  debt.  But  for  that  mysterious  supremacy  she  gained  over  the 
mind  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  never 
would  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the  ascended  Coligny  never  would  have 
seen  the  grandchildren  of  his  beloved  Huguenots- finally  established  in  their 
western  homes.' 

'  On    the  spot  where  opulence    now    crowds    the  creased;  and  to  its  influence  is  in  some  degree  to  be 

wharfs  of  the  most  prosperous  mart   on  our  southern  attributed   the   love  of  letters,  and  that  desire  of  insti- 

-,eaboard,  among  ancient  groves  that   swept    down   to  tutions    for   education,  for  which  South    Carohna  was 

he   rivers'  banks,   and   were  covered  with   the   yellow  afterwards  distinguished. — Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170. 

lasmine,  which  burdened    the  vernal  zephyrs  with  its  ^  When    Louis   XIV.   approached    the   borders   of 

perfumes,  the  cabins  of  graziers  besjan  the  city.    Long  age,   he   was   troubled  by  remorse  ;    the   weakness  of 

afterwai?ds,   the  .splendid    vesjetation   which    environs  superstition  succeeded  to  the  weakness  of  mdulgence; 

Cliarleston,   e-.vecially  the  pine,   and   cedar,   and   cy-  and  the  flatteries  of  bigots,  artfully  employed  for  their 

press   trees  along   the   broad  road  which  is  now  Meet-  own  selfish   purposes,  led  the  vanity  of  the  monarch  t^ 

.ng    street,    delighted    the   observer   by   its   perpetual  seek  in  making  proselytes  to  the  Church,  a  new  method 

verdnr«.     The   settlement,    though  for   some   veai;s   it  of  gaining  glory,  and  an  atonement  for  the  voluptuous 

Btruggled   against   an   unhealtnv   cHmate,  steadily   in-  profligacy  of  his  life.   Louis  was  not  naturally  cruel,  bjt 
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Emigratiofi  of  the  Huguenots  to  America. — How  much  France  lost,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  above  all  America  gained,  by  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  history  has  but  partially  disclosed ;  for  it  could  not  fully.  Many 
Huguenots  came  to  New  England,  hungry,  and  naked  :  they  were  clothed  and 
fed.  Others  were  kindly  received  at  New  York.  But  those  of  them  who  had 
tied  from  Languedoc  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  more  attracted  to  the  balmy 
regions  of  the  south.  It  was  not,  however,  from  that  province  of  France  alone 
that  they  came  to  Carolina,  but  from  the  old  bombarded  cities  of  Rochelle 
and  Bordeaux,  and  the  far-off  enchanting. valley  of  the  Tours ;  men  who,  as 
Bancroft  so  truthfully  says,  had  the  virtues  of  the  English  Puritans,  without 
their  bigotry ;  attracted  to  the  land  whither  the  tolerant  benevolence  of 
Shaftesbury  had  invited  the  behever  of  every  creed.  From  a  country  that  had 
suffered  its  king  in  wanton  bigotry, — rising  from  the  embrace  of  the  Delilah 
of  France — '  to  drive  half  a  million  of  its  best  citizens  into  exile,  1:hey  came 
to  the  land  which  was  the  hospitable  refuge  of  the  oppressed  ;  where  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism,  infidelity  and  faith,  cold  speculation  and  animated  zeal, 
were  alike  admitted  without  question,  and  where  the  fires  of  religious  perse- 
cution were  never  to  be  kindled.  There  they  obtained  an  assigmentof  lands, 
and  soon  had  tenements  ;  there  they  might  safely  make  the  woods  the  scene 
of  their  devotions,  and  join  the  simple  incense  of  their  psalms  to  the  melodies 
of  the  winds  among  the  ancient  groves.  Their  church  was  in  Charleston ; 
and  thither,  on  every  Lord's  Day,  gathering  from  their  plantations  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cooper,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide, 
they  might  all  regularly  be  seen,  the  parents  with  their  children,  whom  no 
bigot  could  now  wrest  from  them,  making  their  way  in  light  skiffs,  through 
scenes  so  tranquil  that  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  rippling  of  oars,  and 
the  hum  of  the  flourishing  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers." 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas.  We  may  safely 
leave  them  in  their  garden  homes,  ail  under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees, 
having  for  a  long  time  none  to  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid. 

Georgia,  i733- — The  youngest  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was  founded  one 
year  after  the  birth  of  Washington.     The  Spaniards  claimed  the  territory  as  a 

was  an  easy  dupe  of  those  in  whom  he  most  confided —  conciled  to  the  Church  ;  yet  not  by  methods  of  violence, 

of  priests  and  of  a  woman.    The  daughter  of  an  ad  ven-  Creeds  were  to  melt  away  in  the  sunshine  of  favor,  and 

turer — for  nearly  ten  years  of  childhood  a  resident  in  proselytes  to  be  won  by  appeals  to  interest. — Bancroft, 

the  West  Indies,  educated  a  Calvinist,  but  early  con-  vol.  ii.,  pp.  175-6. 

verted  to  the  Roman  faith, — Madame  de  Maintenon,  '  The  United  States  are  full  of  monuments  of  the 
had,  in  the  house  of  a  burlesque  poet,  learned  the  art  emigrations  from  France.  When  the' struggle  for  inde- 
of  conversation,  and  in  the  intimate  society  of  Ninon  de  pendence  arrived,  the  son  of  Judith  iVIanigault  intrusted 
I'Enclos,  had  studied  the  mysteries  of  tha  passions,  the  vast  fortune  he  had  acquired  to  the  service  of  the 
Of  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  of  a  calculating  judg-  country  that  had  adopted  his  mother;  the  hall  in 
ment,  which  her  calm  imagination  could  not  lead  Boston,  where  the  eloquence  of  New  England  rocked 
astray,  she  never  forgot  her  self-possession  in  a  gener-  the  infant  spirit  of  independence,  was  the  gift  of  the 
ous  transport,  and  was  never  mastered  even  by  the  son  of  a  Huguenot ;  when  the  treaty  of  Paris  for  the 
passions  she  sought  to  gratify.  Already  advanced  in  independence  of  our  country  was  framing,  the  grand- 
life  when  she  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  king,  son  of  a  Huguenot,  acquainted  from  childhood  with 
whose  character  she  profoundly  understood,, she  sought  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestors,  would  not  allow  his  jealous- 
to  inthrall  his  mind  by  the  influences  of  religion  ;  and  ies  of  France  to  be  lulled,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
tjecoming  herself  devout,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  always  fiuence  in  stretching  the  boundary  of  the  States  to  the 
nodest  and  discreet,  she  knew  how  to  awaken  in  him  Mississippi.  On  the  north-eastern  frontier  State  the 
:ompimctions  which  she  alone  could  tranquillize,  and  name  of  the  oldest  college  bears  witness  to  the  wise 
subjected  his  mind  to  her  sway  by  substituting  the  sen-  liberality  of  the  Huguenots.  The  children  of  the  Cal- 
timent  of  devotion  for  the  passion  of  love.  The  con-  vinists  of  France  have  reason  to  respect  the  memory 
version  of  the  Huguenots  was  to  excuse  the  sins  of  his  of  their  ancestors. — Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  182-3. 
earlier  years.     They,  like  herself,  were  to  become  re- 
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portion  of  Florida,  and  the  cloud  of  war  hung  along  the  settlemen  s—  tht 
Indian  tribes  having  been  influenced  to  make  common  cause  with  ±e 
Spaniards.  The  origin  of  this  colony  rose  in  one  of  the  abuses  of  oppressive 
government  in  Europe,  and  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  they  demand  oui 
notice.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  so  generally  enforced,  that  many  thou- 
sands of  good  people  in  England  were  dragging  the  chain  of  prison  life, 
beyond  the  hope  of  relief  Not  a  prison  but  what  swarmed  with  them.  The 
educated  and  the  ignorant,  the  refined  and  the  brutal,  the  pure  and  the  infa- 
mous, were  all  herded  together,  A-t  last  a  brave  and  benevolent  man  came 
to  their  relief. 

Geii.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe. — -This  humane  gentleman,  whose  wealth 
and  rank,  united  to  his  rare  abilities  as  a  statesman,  had  already  undertaken 
in  Parliament  the  cause  of  this  numerous  and  neglected  class,  enforcing  it 
with  such  eloquence  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  of  which  he 
was  made  chairman.  His  report  embraced  a  plan  of  practical  relief,  A 
thorough  investigation  was  to  be  made,  and  the  prison  doors  of  England 
opened  to  every  virtuous  man  who  would  consent  to  emigrate  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  colony  to  be  founded  of  that  class.  The  jilau  met  with  the 
approval  of  Parliament  and  the  sanction  of  George  II,,  then  on  the  throne. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  a  royal  charter  for  twenty-one  years  was  granted  to 
a  corporation,  '  in  trust  for  the  poor,'  to  estabhsh  a  colony  within  the  disputed 
territory,  south  of  the  Savannah,  to  be  called  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king, 
A  general  subscription  took  place  among  the  benevolent  and  enlightened 
classes,  and  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  charter.  Parliament  itself  appro- 
priated $180,000  for  the  purpose.  Gen.  Oglethorpe  was  so  earnest  and  prac- 
tical in  his  philanthropy,  that  he  headed  the  movement,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Georgia  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants. 

Savannah  Founded,  Feb.  12,  1733, — Touching  at  Charleston,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  only  fifty-seven  days,  and  afterwards  at  Port  Royal,  where  he  landed 
most  of  his  emigrants,  he  proceeded  up  the  Savannah  river  as  far  as  Yama- 
craw  Bluff,  and  chose  the  site  for  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  was  to  be- 
come the  capital  of  his  State.  From  the  commencement  of  settlements  in 
North  America,  no  one  had  started  under  auspices  so  fair.  The  equipment 
was  complete  ;  the  management  was  under  the  control  of  a  great  man,  loyal 
to  his  king,  large  in  his  hberality — not  of  purse  only,  but  of  soul — sagacious 
in  business,  and  illuminated  in  political  judgment.  The  work  was  begun  at 
once  ;  the  town  was  laid  out  with  regularity  in  broad  streets ;  public  squares 
were  reserved ;  and  the  houses,  all  of  the  same  model,  were  twenty-four  by 
sixteen  feet.  The  work  went  on  without  interruption  during  the  winter,  and 
early  in  the  spring  crops  were  put  in.  Oglethorpe  had  no  sooner  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  bank  of  the  Savannah,  than  he  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  sachems  of  the  Lower  Creek  confederacy  for  a  regular  purchase  of  land. 
We  have  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  rec  --ption  of  To-mo-chichi  by 
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Governor  Oglethorpe  in  his  tent,  where  it  stood  for  a  whole  year  as  his 
head-quarters  under  the  shadow  of  four  lofty  pines.  On  the  first  reception 
of  this  aged  and  venerable  chief,  he  presented  to  the  governor  the  skin  of 
a  huge  buffalo,  skilfully  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  bearing  his 
own  beak,  claws,  and  feathers,  and  through  an  interpreter  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  I  give  you  buffalo  skin  ;  inside,  eagle  head  and  feathers.  Take 
it.  Eagle,  speed;  buftalo,  strength.  English,  swift,  like  eagle;  strong,  like 
buffalo.  Eagle  fly  over  big  seas  ;  buftalo  hard  fight.  Eagle  feathers  soft ; 
that  is,  love.  Buffalo  skin  warm  :  that  is,  take  care  of  us.  English  protect 
and  love  our  little  people.'  ' 

And  thus  was  founded  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia  and  its  Capital 
on  the  Yamacraw  bluff,  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  city  of  Savannah.  Its 
constitution  afforded  tlie  fullest  protection  to  all  its  people,  and  the  fair  struc- 
ture of  a  civilized  Christian  State  sprang  into  being  in  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. 

Order  of  Colonial  Foundatio?is. — And  thus  we  give  the  resume  of  the 
order  in  which  the  settlements  were  made,  whose  foundations  we  have  so 
briefly  surveyed.  'Twelve  years — 1607  to  1619' — says  Lossing,  'were 
spent  by  English  adventurers  in  eftbrts  to  plant  a  permanent  settlement 
in  Virginia.  For  seventeen  years  — 1609  to  1623 — Dutch  traders  were 
trafficking  on  the  Hudson  river  before  a  permanent  settlement  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York.  Fourteen  years — 1606  to  1620 — were  necessary  to 
effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  Massachusetts;  and  for  nine  years — 1622 
to  1 63 1 — adventurers  struggled  for  a  foothold  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
Roman  Catholics'were  only  one  year — 1634-5 — in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  Maryland  colony.  Seven  years — 1632  to  1639 — -were  employed  in 
eftecting  permanent  settlements  in  Connecticut ;  eight  years — 1636  to  1643 
— in  organizing  colonial  government  in  Rhode  Island  ;  and  about  fifty 
years — 1631  to  1682 — elapsed  from  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  on  South 
river,  before  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  presented  colonial 
features.  Almost  sixty  years— 1622  to  1680— passed  by  before  the  first 
setdements  of  the  Carolinas  became  fully  developed  colonies.  But  Georgia, 
the  youngest  of  the  Thirteen  States,  had  the  foundation  of  its  •colonial 
government  laid  when  Oglethorpe,  with  the  first  company  of  settlers,  began 
to  build  Savannah,  in  the  winter  of  1733.' 

•  To-ino-chi-chi  gave  his  very  heart  to  Oglethorpe  summer,  the  night-dews,  or  the  treachery  of  some  hire- 

and   his  colony,  and   m   turn   they  all   loved   him,  and  ling   Indian  ;  he  came  into   the  large  square  of  thei; 

treated  him  with  fondness  and  respect.     When  he  was  council-place  to  distribute  presents  to  his  red  friends  ; 

dying,  in    1733,  at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred,  he  to  renew  and  explain  their  covenants  ;   to  address  then: 

begged  that  his  body  might  be  buried  with  the  English  in  words  of  affection  ;   and  to  smoke  with  their  nations 

in   their   graveyard.      'I'he    Gentlemair'' s    Magazine  the  pipe  of  peace?' 

1740,  p     i2p,  contains   an   account  of  his  burial  with  In  July,  1743,  Oglethorpe  sailed  for  England,  never  « 

public  honors.  to  return  to  the  land  where   for  ten  years   he   had   ex- 

Oglethorpe  was  worshipped  almost  as  a  divinity,  hausted  the  benevolence  and  philanthropy  of  his  nature, 
Ihe  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chickasas,  and  even  the  dis-  and  sanctified  with  his  wealth  the  cause  of  relis;ion  and 
tant  Choctas,  came  seven  hundred  miles  from  their  humanity.  He  had  fared  harder  than  any  of  thl:  people 
homes  on  the  Mississippi,  bringing  gifts.  When  a  great  that  were  settled  there.  Bancroft  says  of  him  :  "He 
war  was  approaching  between  those  .southern  tribes,  was  merciful  to  the  prisoner  :  a  father  to  the  emigrant , 
his  power  was  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  through  the  sim-  the  unwavering  friend  of  Wesley ;  the  constant  bene- 
pie  ascendency  he  had  gained  over  the  savages.  '  In  factor  of  the  Moravians  ;  honeslly  jealous  for  the  con- 
tie  summer  of  1739,  Oglethorpe,'  says  Bancroft,  'made  version  of  the  Indians  ;  invoking  for  the  negro  the  pano- 
Dis  way  through  solitary  paths,  fearless  of  the  suns  of  ply  of  the  Gospel ;  his  heart  throbbed   for  all  around 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

THE    STRUGGLE    OF     FIVE    POWERS     FOR   THE    EMPIRE     OF     NORTH     AMERICA- 
SPAIN FRANCE — ENGLAND THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES,  AND  THE  RED  MEN. 

At  some  future  period,  not  very  remote,  this  inviting  field  for  a  philo- 
sophical historian  will  doubtless  be  entered,  and  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  fascinating  histories  be  written.  As  yet,  it  has  not  been  attempted. 
Many  of  its  fragmentary  parts  have  indeed  been  given  by  some  of  the 
most  charming  writers  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  our 
own  authors.     I  could  not  find  space  for  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  works. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  discovery,  the  settlement,  or  the  history  of  any 
part  of  South  America,  not  even  to  glance  at  the  part  which  Portugal  enacted 
in  the  period  of  early  American  discoveries — especially  under  the  auspices  of 
her  enlightened  Prince,  King  John  —  although  the  political  hold  which  she 
gained,  has  proved  far  more  permanent  than  that  of  Spain,  her  great  rival. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  now  stands  before  the  world  as  the  principal  power 
of  South  America.  Under  a  wise  policy,  she  has  generally  enjoyed  peace,  and 
launched  upon  the  stream  of  progress  which  it  is  fondly  hoped  will  steadily  bear 
her  forward  to  participate  in  the  highest  blessings  of  modern  civilization.  Our 
own  great  example  of  consolidated  liberty  has  long  been  her  inspiration. 
She  will  soon,  as  we  have — and  by  no  such  terrible  sacrifice — -/id  herself  entirely 
of  the  incumbrance  of  negro  slavery;  and  with  a  domain  vast  enough  for  a 
mighty  empire,  and  richer  perhaps  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
possessed  of  the  advantage  of  unity — which  has  never  belonged  to  the  Span- 
ish reign  in  the  New  World — Brazil  has  a  future  tliat  may  well  invoke  the 
highest  statesmanship,  and  fill  all  her  children  with  the  ardor  of  patriotic 
loyalty  and  i:)ride.  Separated  far  enough  from  the  great  Republic  of  the 
North,  and  with  nothing  to  gain  by  attempted  conquest,  or  the  annexation  of 
the  fragmentary  ruins  of  Spanish  dominion  spread  around  her  borders  ;  and  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  she  has  but  to  complete  the  emancipation  of  her  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  laborers ;  encourage  emigration  from  Europe  ;  make  a  thorough 
exploration  of  all  her  territory,  from  the  South  Atlantic  to  the  great  chain  of 
the  Andes  ;  promote  the  education  of  all  her  people  ;  develop  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  under  the  auspices  of  freedom  for  trade  as  well 
a.s  for  men,  and  a  future  opens  before  her  of  unclouded  brightness.^ 

him.      He  loved  to  relieve   the  indigent,  to  soothe  the  business  what  a  crowd  of  virtues  and  charities  could 

mourner;   and  his  name  became  known  as  another  ex-  cUister  around   the   heart  of  a   cavalier.'     The  Hfe  of 

pression    for    vast   benevolence   of  soul.       Loyal   and  Oglethorpe  was  prolonged  to  near  five  score,  and  even 

brave;    cholerii;,    though   merciful;    versed   in   elegant  in  the  last  year  of  it,  he  was  extolled  as  the 'finest  vigor 

letters  ;   affable,  even  to  talkativeness  ;  slightly  boast-  ever  seen,   the  impersonation  of  venerable  age.     His 

ful,  and  tinged  with  vanity, — he  was  ever  ready  to  ex-  faculties  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and  his  eye  was  un- 

pose  his  life  for  those  who  looked   to  him  for  defense,  dimmed.      Ever  'heroic,  romantic,  and  full  of  the  old 

A    monarchist   in    state  ;    friendly   to   the  church  ;    he  gallantry,  he  was  like  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  as  it  still 

seemed,  even  in  youth,  like  one  who  had  survived  his  vibrates    after   the    spirit  of  the   age    that   sweeps   its 

times — like  a  relic  of  a  former  century,    and   a  more  strings  has  passed  away.' 
;hivalrous  age,   illustrating  to   the   modern  world   of  '  For  a  very  carefully  written  and  comprehensive 
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I  have  never  proposed  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  in  their  dis- 
coveries, settlements,  and  establishment  of  civil  government  in  South  America, 
nor  ill  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.  The  course  of  narrative 
will  necessarily  lead  us  to  A4:exico,  for  our  relations  with  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish States  have  been  most  important,  from  the  acquisition  of  Florida  to  the 
independence  and  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  and  New  Mexico.  But  these  matters  will  not  be 
reached  till  a  later  period. 

How  far  we  may  yet  be  influenced  by  the  remains  of  Spanish  power  and 
institutions  in  America,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  But  it  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  those  elements  of  the  Latin  race,  which  have  proved  themselves 
too  feeble  in  their  strife  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  hardier  races  of 
the  North,  will  not  hereafter  seriously  affect  the  fortunes  of  our  republic  or 
its  people.  And  since  it  has  been  proved  abundantly  in  the  past,  that  the 
Latin  people  and  powers  have  grown  weak  just  in  proportion  as  they  attempted 
to  move  north,  it  is  believed  that  their  example  will  deter  us  from  any  further 
attempts  to  move  south.  It  will  be  far  better  for  us  to  adhere  to  the  policy 
which  the  Republic  has  always  followed,  of  preserving  the  unity  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  their  northern  blood.  Better  by  far, 
if  these  broken  but  glittering  fragments  of  former  Spanish  dominion  are  to 
be  consolidated,  and  show  themselves  capable  of  forming  a  great  and  power- 
ful confederation,  that  they  should  do  it  by  themselves.  In  going  some  steps 
further  than  we  have  already  advanced  towards  the  equator,  we  might,  in- 
deed, be  conferring  a  possible  boon  upon  those  mixed  communities  ;  but 
no  possible  good  could  come  to  ourselves.  We  should  part  with  some  of  the 
virility  of  our  own  power,  by  attempting  to  add  political  strength  to  those 
States  by  a  union  with  our  own. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  French  dominion  in  the  New  World,  we  had  to  be 
more  minute.  Our  relations  with  France  have  been  far  more  intimate  and  sig- 
nificant. It  was  indeed  a  long  and  a  hard  struggle  which  our  early  settlers  went 
through  in  rhj  French  and  Indian  War, — at  which  we  are  soon  to  glance — and 

historical  sketch  of  Brazil,  see   the  article  'Brazil,'  in  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.     The  act  emancipated  the 

Appletons'  New  Cvclof,«dia,  vol.  iii. — now  in  course  slaves  owned  by  the  government,  and  withm  fourteen 

of  publication,   and   constituting   altogether   tlie  most  months    upward's  of    30,000    slaves   were  manumitted 

valuable  contribution  to  literature  yet  made  on  this  con-  by  private  individuals  ;  and  the  system  of  apprentice- 

tinent.     In  all  matters  concerning  America,  it  is  of  ab-  ship  is  carried  out  in  such  good  faith,  that  it  will  hardly 

solute  authority.     After  very  close  examination  of  many  live   out  its  allotted   term  of  twenty-one  years.     The 

of  its  Titles,  l'  have   found   it  so  uniformly  e.xact  and  value  of  the  imports  for  the  three  years  endmg  m  1869 

reliable,  that  I  have  felt  safe  in  following  it  implicitly  in  was    $725,400,000— the    e.\ports,    $272,000,000.       One 

the  final   revision  of  this  wock.      Probably  no  other  quarter  of  these  exports  were  to  the  United  States, 

similar  publication,  even  in  Europe,  has  been  prepared  Brazil  is  advancing  in  popular  education.     She  has 

with  such  unwearied  vigilance.  4,437  schools,  of  which  3,603  are  public,  and  devoted  to 

From  this  article   I   gather   the  latest  facts  known  primary  education.     The  annual  cost  of  all  the  public 

\bout  Brazil,  down  to  last  year— 1873.  schools  is  $1,681,000,  or  nearly  15  percent,  of  the  annual 

No  regular  census  has  yet  been  taken,  but  it  cannot  revenue  of  all  the  twenty-one  provinces.  The  number 
rary  much  from  ten  millions — an  agglomeration  of  of  scholars  enrolled  is  134,000.  The  number  of  chil- 
many  races.  The  whites  number  about  one-third  of  dren  attending  school  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
tl  ;  entire  population.  The  other  two-thirds  are  made  whole  educational  system  is  under  the  junsdiction  of 
!ijj  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro,  and  Africans;  the  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
latter  constituting  the  largest  unmixed  race  in  the  Era-  eral  Assembly.  The  Emperor,  Don  Pedro  II.,  is  aa 
pire.  In  1850,  the  slave-trade  was  efTectually  sup-  enlightened  ruler,  and  Brazil  seems  to  be  aHvatcmg 
pressed,  and  a  law  wa^  passed,  Sept.  28,  1S71,  for  the  securely,  if  not  rapidly,  in  civilization. 
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no  statesman  of  that  time  would  have  prophesied  the  peaceful  relations  thai 
so  soon  afterwards  grew  up  between  France  and  the  United  States.  But  the 
fact  is  easily  explained.  England  and  France  were  struggling  for  the  Empire 
of  North  America.  Nor  was  it  looked  on  as  a  war  between  Americans  and 
Frenchmen.  It  was  not  a  war  between  Louis  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies  :  it 
was  a  war  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  England ;  and  it  was 
regarded  as  of  infinite  importance  to  both,  to  preserve  their  dominion  in  the 
New  World. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  power  yielded,  and  its  last  ensign  in  North 
America  had  disappeared,  than  the  third  power  was  seen  to  enter  the  field  ; 
and  that  power  was  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  who  were  preparing  to  construct 
here  an  American,  and  not  a  European  Empire. 

I'his  idea  did  not  early  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can idea  ;  and  when  once  fairly  conceived,  it  was  bound  to  work  itself  out. 
We  heard  no  longer  of  any  animosities  between  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  On  the  contrary,  France  became  our  ally  ;  and  the  strange  spectacle 
was  witnessed  of  French  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  fought  against  each 
other  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  now  fighting  side  by  side,  as  brothers, 
against  a  common  foe  that  in  all  lands,  and  on  all  oceans,  was  attempting  to 
sweep  the  French  nation  out  of  existence,  while  the  colossal  power  of  Eng- 
land was  to  dictate  political  institutions  to  the  rising  people  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  repress  every  aspiration  here  for  an  independent  life. 

The  Indian  was  the  Fifth  Power  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the 
New  World,  and  he  has  not  yet  given  up  the  battle.  He  has  survived  every 
invader  and  oppressor.  The  Spaniard,  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman  :  and 
now  if  we  are  determined  to  inflict  upon  him  the  last  wrong  he  can  ever 
suffer  on  the  earth,  we  can  decree  his  extinction. 

Causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. — With  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
the  rivalries  of  France  and  England  for  its  possession  began ;  and  they  con- 
tinued till  the  French  dominion  in  America  went  down  before  the  united 
forces  of  England  and  her  colonial  allies.  As  early  as  the  granting  of  the 
charter  to  the  West  India  Comi^any  by  England,  Richelieu,  the  powerful 
minister  of  France,  made  a  vain  eftbrt  to  secure  the  commerce  of  Asia  for  his 
country  ;  and  the  English  had  no  sooner  occupied  Barbadoes  than  the  French 
took  a  part  of  St.  Christopher's.  The  English  increasing  their  possessions 
till  they  finally  added  to  them  Jamaica,  the  French  settled  on  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  founded  a  colony  at  Cayenne,  and  took  possession  of  the  west 
of  Hayti.  This  extention  reached  the  African  coast :  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  planting  a  colony  on  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  maritime  power  of  France  even  exceeded  that  of  England  :  for  a 
while  she  had  even  a  larger  colonial  system.  But  she  seemed  to  be  destitute 
of  those  qualities  in  which  England  excelled  all  the  world — genius  for  control- 
ling colonies,  and  thereby  augmenting  her  commercial  importance. 
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The  fiercest  rivalry,  however,  was  for  the  territory  of  Nortli  America. 
A.t  the  opening  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  American  colonization 
began  to  flourish,  Louis  XIV.  claimed  sovereignty  over  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  continent.  A  mighty  struggle  was  to  take  place,  to  determine 
who  should  be  master.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  French  preceded 
the  English  in.  colonial  enterprise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent; 
that  settlements  were  made  on  the  St.  Lawrence  before  they  were  at  James- 
town ;  that  the  missionaries  of  France  had  established  a  Roman  church  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Maine,  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed.  Four  or 
five  years  prior  to  that  event,  Le  Caron,  an  humble  Franciscan,  who 
attended  Champlain,  had  passed  into  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Wyan- 
dots ;  and  bound  by  his  vows  to  the  life  of  a  beggar,  had  on  foot,  or  pad- 
dling a  bark  canoe,  gone  onward,  and  still  onward,  taking  alms  of  the 
savages,  till  he  reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  While  Quebec  con- 
tained scarce  fifty  inhabitants,  priests  of  the  Franciscan  order— Le  Caron, 
Viel,  Sagard— had  labored  for  years  as  missionaries  in  Upper  Canada,  or 
made  their  way  to  the  neutral  Huron  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  waters  of  the 
Niagara. 

In  1627,  Richelieu,  Champlain,  Razilly,  with  several  also  of  the  rich 
French  merchants,  received  a  charter  from  Louis  XIII.,  containing  a  grant 
to  New  France,  which  embraced  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  great  basin,  and 
all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  as  well  as  to  Florida,  the  name  by 
which  the  whole  country  south  and  west  of  Virginia  was  known.  To  all 
this  region  claim  was  made,  and  it  was  all  laid  down  on  the  map  as  New 
France  :  its  assertion  brought  on  the  collision  known  as  the  Seven  Years' 
War. ' 

>  Bancroft  has  given  one  of  the  most  effective  de-  only  by  influence  over  mind.  _  Their  vows  wee,  pov- 
scriptions  of  the  character  and  the  exploits  of  the  Jesuit  erty,  chastity,  absolute  obedience,  and  a  constant 
missionaries  anywhere  to  be  found.  readiness  to  go  on  missions  against  heresy  or  heathen- 
Religious  zeal,  not  less  than  commercial  ambition,  ism.  Their  colleges  became  the  best  schools  m  the 
had  influenced  France  to  recover  Canada  ;  and  Cham-  world.  Emancipated,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
plain,  its  governor,  whose  imperishable  name  will  rival  cloistral  forms,  separated  from  domestic  ties,  consti- 
with  posterity  the  fame  of  Smith  and  of  Hudson,  ever  tuting  a  community  essentially  intellectual  as  well 
disinterested  and  compassionate,  full  of  honor  and  as  essentially  plebeian,  bound  to«;ether  by  the  most 
probity,  of  ardent  devotion  and  burning  zeal,  esteemed  perfect  organization,  and  having  for  their  end  a  con- 
'the  salvation  of  a  soul  worth  more  than  the  conquest  trol  over  opinion  among  the  scholars  and  courts  of 
of  an  empire.'  The  commercial  monopoly  of  a  privi-  Europe  and  throughout  the  habitable  globe.  .  .  . 
leged  company  could  not  foster  a  colony  ;  the  climate  Thus  it  was  neither  commercial  enterprise  nor 
of  the  country' round  Quebec,  '  where  summer  hurries  royal  ambition  which  earned  the  power  of  France 
through  the  skv,'  did  not  invite  to  agriculture  ;  no  into  the  heart  of  our  continent  :  the  motive  was  re- 
persecutions  of  Catholics  swelled  the  stream  of  emi-  ligion.  Religious  enthusiasm  colonized  New  Eng- 
gration  ;  and  at  first  there  was  litde,  except  religious  land  :  and  religious  enthusiasm  founded  Montreal, 
enthusiasm,  to  give,  vitality  to  the  province.  Touched  made  a  conquest  of  the  wilderness  on  the  upper 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  Cham-  lakes,  and  explored  the  Mississippi.  Puritanism  gave 
olain  had  selected  its  priests  of  the  contemplative  class  New  England  its  worship,  and  its  schools  ;  the  Roman 
for  his  companions  ;  '  for  they  were  free  from  am-  Church  created  for  Canada  its  altars,  its  hospitals, 
bition.'  F,ut  the  aspiring  honor  of  the  Gallican  church  and  its  seminaries.  The  influence  of  Calvin  can  be 
was  interested  ;  a  prouder  sympathy  was  awakened  traced  in  every  New  England  village  ;  in  Canada, 
imong  the  devotees  at  court ;  and,  the  Franciscans  the  monuments  of  feudalism  and  the  Catholic  Church 
laving,  as  a  mendicant  order,  been  e.xcluded  from  the  stand  side  by  side  :  and  the  names  of  Alontmorenci 
i-ocksand  deserts  of  the  New  World,  the  office  of  and  Bourbon,  of  Levi  and  Conde,  are  mingled  with 
converting  the  heathen  of  Canada,  and  thus  enlarging  memorials  of  St.  Athanasius  and  Augustm,  of  St. 
'he  borders  of  French  dominion,  was  intrusted  solely-  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Ignatius  Loyola. 
to  the  Jesuits.  Within  three  years  after  the  second  occupation  of 
The  establishment  of  '  the  Society  of  Jesus '  by  Canada,  the  number  of  Jesuit  priests  in  the  province 
i.oyola  had  been  contemporary  with  the  Reformation,  reached  fifteen;  and  every  tradition  bears  testimony 
>f  which  it  was  designed  to  arrest  the  progress  ;  to  their  worth.  They  had  the  faults  of  <iscetic  super- 
*nd  its  complete  organization  belongs  to  the  period  stition  ;  but  the  horrors'  of  a  Canadian  life  in  l,he 
when  the  first  full  edition  of  Calvin's  Institutes  saw  wilderness  were  resisted  by  an  invincible  passive 
the  light.  Its  members  were,  by  its  rules,  never  to  courage  and  a  deep  internal  tranquillity.  Away  from  the 
'lecome  prelates,  and  could  gain  power  and  distinction  amenities  of  life,  away  from  the  opportunities  of  vain- 
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The  previous  collisions  in  America  between  the  English  and  the  French 
colonies  had  grown  out  of  hostilities  between  these  powers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  great  struggle  now  to  take  place,  was  for  the  supremacy 
of  North  America.  More  than  a  million  English  colonists  were  settled  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  stretching  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  Penobscot  to  the 
St.  Mary,  and  extending  back  to  the  Alleghany  ranges,  and  northward  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.'  The  number  of  French  settlers  on  the  continent  could  not 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand ;  but  their  chain  of  settlements  reached 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  would  be 
thought  that  they  must  have  held  tlieir  power  by  a  very  frail  tenure ;  but 
such  was  by  no  means  the  case,  ^he  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  path- 
finders of  empire  in  the  New  World.  In  all  history,  no  parallel  can  be  found 
to  the  daring  and  endurance  of  this  wonderful  class  of  men,  as  they  moved 
U])  the  two  arterial  rivers — from  the  St.  Lawrence  along  the  chain  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Winning  through  kindness  the  favor  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  inspir- 
ing their  awe  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  religion ;  displaying  a  zeal 
known  only  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  they  gained  a  sway  over  the  savage 
Blind  which  no  other  religion  or  race  of  men  has  ever  been  able  to  command. 
They  seized  upon  all  the  strong  points  where  wealth  has  since  centred,  and 
commerce  made  her  halting-places  on  the  great  lines  of  transportation — 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Niagara,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  and  the  line  of  the  Mississippi. 
F^ew  and  scattered  as  they  were,  these  settlements  were  all  fortified  ;  and 
when  the  collision  with  English  power  came,  they  served  as  a  continuous 
chain  of  military  posts.  Their  control  over  nearly  all  the  savage  tribes 
through  these  vast  regions,  except  the  Six  Nations,  gave  them  facilities  for 
carrying  on  war  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  their  population. 
As  early  as  1683  they  had  founded  Detroit ;  Kaskaskia  one,  and  Vincennes 
six  years  later;  and  New  Orleans  in  171 7. 

The  capture  of  I^ouisburg  in  1745  had  roused  among  the  French  a  spirit 
of  determination  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  British  colonists.     They 

glory,  they  became  dead  to  the  world;  and  possessed  For  the  southern  provinces,   to  Virginia  he    assigns 

their  souls  in  unalterable  peace.     The  few  who  lived  one  hundred   and  sixty-eight  thousand  whites  ;   North 

lo   grow  old,    though    bowed    by   the  toils  of   a    long  Carolina,    seventy    thousand ;     South   Carolina,     forty 

■nission,  still  kindled   with  the  fervor  of  apostolic  zeal,  thousand  :  or  to  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Poto- 

I'he    history  of    their   labors    is    connected  with    the  mac,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand._ 

origin   of   every   celebrated    town    in    the    anuals    of  There  were  thus  five  or    six  of   the  colonies  which 

French  America  :   not  a  cape  was  turned,  nor  a  river  singly  contained   a  greater  white  population  than   ali 

entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way. — Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  Canada,  while  the  aggregate  of  all  the  colonies  exceed' 

pp.  119-121.  ed  that  of  Canada  fourteen-fold.    ' 

'  Bancroft  estimates  the  population  of  the  Thirteen  He   distributes   the   African  population,  which  even 

Colonies  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  War,  at  one  mil-  then,   as   ever  afterwards,  was   determined   chiefly  by 

lion  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  whites,  and  climate,    by  assigning  six    thousand   to    Maine,    New 

two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  negroes.     After  Hampshire,   and    Massachusetts  ;    to    Rhode   Island, 

his  exhaustive  investigations,  these  estimates  may  be  four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  to  Connecticut,  three 

:onsidered  as  final.     He   distributes  them   as  follows  :  thousand  five  hundred  ;  or  fourteen   thousand   in  all 

)f   European  descent,   fifty  thousand     dwelt   in   New  New  England. 

Hampshire  ;     two    hundred   and    seven    thousand    in  New  York  had   eleven  thousand  negroes  ;  Pennsyl- 

Mas<;achusetts  ;   thirty-five  thousand  in  Rhode  Island  ;  vania,  with  Delaware,  the  same  number  ;   New  Jersey, 

and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  in  Conncc-  five  thousand  five   hundred  ;  and  Maryland  forty-foui 

ticut  :  which  gave  to  New  England  four  hundred  and  thousand  :  giving   to   the  central  colonies  seventj'-one 

Iwenty-five  thousand  souls.  thousand. 

Of  the  middle  colonies,   New  York  had  eighty-five  Of  the  southern  colonies,  Virginia  had  one  hundred 

thousand  ;      New     Jersey,   seventy-three     thousand  ;  and   sixteen   thousand  ;  North   Carolina,   twenty  thou- 

Pennsylvania,  with  Delaware,  one  hundred  and  ninety-  sand  ;   South  Carolina,  forty  thousand  :   Georgia,    two 
five  thousand  ;   Mar^dand,  one  hundred  and  four  thou-  ,  thousand  ;   thus  assigning  to  the  country   south   of  the 

sand  :  in  all,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand.  Potomac,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand. 
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had  built  vessels  of  considerable  size  at  Fort  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  not  only  strengthened  Fort  Niagara,  but  before  the  year  1756  they  had 
a  cordon  of  sixty  fortitied  places  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  virtue  of  their  explorations  of  that  mighty  river  and 
its  tributaries,  and  by  settlements  along  the  banks,  they  claimed  the  whole 
domain  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Immediate  Cause  of  the  French  War. — In  1749  George  IL  granted 
to  The  Ohio  Company  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  south- 
eastern bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  Some  of  the  surveyors  engaged  in  settling 
these  boundaries,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  French  in  1753.  Appre 
hensive  that  their  commerce  would  be  cut  off,  and  their  chain  of  communica 
tion  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  broken,  the  French 
began  to  erect  forts  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  river,  near  the 
western  line  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  Washington  begins  his  Career. — The  colonists  of  Virginia  were 
interested  in  this  grant  to  the  Ohio  Company.  In  pursuance  of  orders  from 
the  British  Government,  Governor  Dinwiddie  dispatched  young  George 
Washington  with  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  commander.  He  had  not 
yet  reached  his  twenty-second  year ;  but  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  wild  regions  which,  as  a  surveyor,  he  had  explored,  and  having  displayed 
military  taste  and  talent  as  adjutant-general  of  one  of  the  four  militia  districts 
of  Virginia,  he  was  considered  better  qualified  than  any  other  person  for  this 
delicate  and  hazardous  mission.  He  had  to  traverse  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred miles,  through  the  snows  of  winter,  liable  at  any  moment  to  encounter 
hostile  and  savage  tribes.  Deeming  it  wiser  and  safer  to  have  a  small  attend- 
ance, he  took  with  him  only  three  companions ;  and  after  the  severest  hard- 
ships and  exposures,  in  less  than  six  weeks  reached  the  French  outpost  at 
Venango,  "at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  and  the  Alleghany  river,  where 
the  village  of  Franklin  now  stands.  During  a  night  of  revel,  in  which  the 
French  officers  became  gay  over  the  hospitalities  they  were  extending  to  the 
young  Virginian,  they  incautiously  revealed  their  plans,  and  the  next  morning 
he  hastened  on  to  the  headquarters  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Le  Boeuf.  ^  After  courteous 
treatment  for  four  days,  the  French  commander  dismissed  him  with  his  sealed 
reply,  and  Washington  plunged  off  once  more  into  the  wilderness. 

The  safety,  judgment,  and  dispatch  with  which  he  had  executed  his  haz- 
ardous mission,  won  for  Washington  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
governor.  He  had  displayed  qualities  so  rare,  those  who  knew  him  best 
declared,  that  no  achievement  of  his  could  afterwards  surprise  them.  In  re- 
counting the  wonderful  incidents  of  his  future  career,  the  leading  men  of  Vir- 
ginia often  remarked,  that  they  looked  upon  no  subsequent  act  of  his  life 
with  so  much  admiration.  , 

The  French  commander  had  sent  back  an  unsatisfactory  reply.  He 
peremptori  y  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  disputed  territory,  claim- 
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ing  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  the  Marquis  du 
Quesne,  at  Montreal.  Prompt  in  courage  and  patriotism,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses voted  money  for  an  expedition,  and  issued  the  first  general  call  to  theii 
sister  colonies  for  union  against  a  common  foe.  None  of  them  responded, 
except  North  Carolina,  whose  legislature  voted  four  hundred  men  ;  but  volun- 
teers from  South  Carolina  and  New  York  were  soon  on  their  way  to  join  the 
Virginians,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  now  organized  into  a  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Joshua  Fry,  Washington  being  chosen  Major. 

Washington  Takes  t/ie  Field,  April  2,  1754. — In  command  of  an  ad- 
vanced detachment,  Major  Washington  began  his  march  toward  the  Ohio. 
At  midnight  on  the  28th  of  May,  when  he  was  within  forty  miles  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne — now  Pittsburg— with  a  small  body,  he  surprised  a  scouting  party 
of  fifty  of  the  enemy,  killing  their  commander  and  nine  of  his  men,  fifteen 
only  escaping.  This  7vas  the  first  blood  shed  in  that  long  and  terrible  conflict. 
Only  two  days  later  Col.  Fry  died,  and  the  sole  command  devolved  upon 
Washington.  Being  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  regiment,  he  pushed  his  four  hun- 
dred men  forward  toward  Fort  Duquesne.  But  learning  from  his  scouts  that 
De  Villiers — whose  brother  had  fallen  in  the  first  skirmish,  and  whose  death 
must  now  be  avenged — was  approaching  with  a  large  force  of  Indians,  he  fell 
back  On  Fort  Necessity,  a  place  he  had  already  fortified,  and  prepared  as 
best  he  could  to  meet  a  superior  force.  The  young  commander  now  had  the 
first  opportunity  to  show  his  military  genius.  He  was  to  resist  the  onset  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  one  thousand  were  Indian 
warriors,  led  by  an  accomplished  commander.  But  with  such  heavy  odds 
against  him,  he  waged  that  hard  battle  for  eleven  hours,  and  then  yielded  only 
to  honorable  terms  of  capitulation.  Washington  had  fought  his  first  battle  : 
and  during  the  whple  of  his  military  life  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  exhibited 
higher  qualities  as  a  commander,  or  foreshadowed  more  clearly  his  military 
fame.  On  the  following  morning,  the  4th  of  July — the  dies  faiistus  of  our 
history,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  so  often  to  notice — Washington  marched 
out  of  his  little  stockade  with  his  regiment  for  Virginia. 

First  Germ,of  a  Political  Union  of  the  Colonies,  July  4,  1754. — While  the 
young  Virginia  leader  was  conducting  his  first  campaign  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, a  political  movement,  which  was  to  be  attended  with  consequences  of 
th§  utmost  magnitude,  was  taking  place  on  the  distant  banks  of  the-  Hudson. 
Perceiving  that  a  collision  between  the  Enghsh  and  French  in  North  America 
was  inevitable,  the  British  ministry  had  advised  the  colonies  to  meet  in  coun- 
cil, through  their  delegates,  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  struggle.  The 
friendship  of  the  Six  Nations  must  be  preserved,  and  other  measures  of 
security  devised.  The  colonies  were  all  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this 
Congress. 

First  Colonial  Convention  meets   at  Albany,  June  19,   1754. — Commis- 
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sioners  responded  from  every  colony  north  of  the  Potomac ;  and  even 
Virghiia  was  represented  by  the  presidhig  officer  of  the  convention,  Delancey,. 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York.  It  was  an  imposing,  if  not  a  numer- 
ous assembly ;  composed  of  men  who  were  afterwards  to  win  the  honorable 
title  of  Fathers  of  the  American  Republic.  Amongst  them  was  the  sage  Hutch- 
inson, who  had  '  rescued  Massachusetts  from  the  thraldom  of  paper  money  ; ' 
Hopkins,  the  Rhode  Island  patriot  ;  Pitkin,  '  the  faithful,'  of  Connecticut ; 
Smith,  '  the  liberal,'   of  New  York,  and  Tasker,  of  Maryland. 

Benjamin  Franklin. — Greatest  of  all  our  political  seers,  that  wisest  and 
deepest  statesman  America  has  ever  had,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  the 
early  prime  of  his  wonderful  life — forty-eight  years  of  age,  twenty-six  years 
older  than  Washington— stood  the  controlling  spirit.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  this  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  had  matured  and  now  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  confederation,  which  crystallized  under  royal  authority,  the 
first  clearly  defined  project  of  colonial  confederation  ever  proposed.'  It 
could  not  be  imposed  by  authority,  but  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  colonies,  and  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
I^ondon,  which  mainly  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  Nor  was  it 
fully  carried  into  effect,  for  it  was  too  democratic  to  suit  England,  and  too 
aristocratic  for  some  of  the  colonies.  But  the  germ  of  union  was  planted  ; 
the  thought  of  fraternization  was  clearly  presented  ;  the  spirit  was  brooding 
over  the  bosom  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  out  of  which  National  life  was  to 
come.  The  idea  of  federal  union  was  then  formed  for  defence  against  two 
common  enemies — the  French,  with  whom  we  had  then  no  affiliations,  and 
against  whom  we  had  inherited  some  of'the  prejudices  of  EngUshmen — and 
the  savage  tribes,  most  of  whom  we  regarded  as  merciless  foes.  And  thus, 
in  this  old  Dutch  town,  sat  the  first  American  Congress,  listening  to  the 
PLAN  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  fourth  of  july,  1754,  twenty-two 

YEARS  before  THE  GREAT  DECLARATION. 

The  fire  was  now  spreading  through  the  colonies ;  but  all  was  confusion. 
The  Indian  allies  of  the  French  began  their  depredations  along  the  frontiers 
of  New  England,  while  the  tribes  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  inspired  by  French 
emissaries  with  the  murderous  spirit  of  extermination  towards  our  settlers, 
were  active  in  the  west.  Some  of  the  colonies  voted  money  and  troops,  and 
numerous  but  ineffectual  preparations  were  made  for  the  impending  struggle. 
England  gave  the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  assist  the  colonies, 
and  commissioned  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  colonial  forces.  But  his  appointment  met  with  no  favor ;  while  certain 
unwise  military  measures  of  Dinwiddie  had  been  followed  by  disputes  about 
rank,  which  ended  even  in  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Washington  himself. 

•  New  England  colonies  in  their  infancy  had   given  enduring  life.     As  he  descended  the  Hudson,  the  peo- 

birth  to  a  confederacy       William   Penn,  in  1697,  had  pie  of  New  York  thronged  about  him  to  welcome  him  ; 

proposed  an  annual  congress  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  and  he,  who  had  first  entered  their  city  as  a  runaway 

continri'l  of  America,  with  power  to  regulate  commerce,  apprentice,    was  revered   as    the   leader   of  American 

Franklm  revived  the  great  idea,  and  breathed  into  it  union.— Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  125. 
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The  Campaign  of  1755. — War  was  about  to  be  declared  between  France 
and  England,  and  some  vigorous  measures  had  to  be  adopted  by  the  British 
Government.  Gen.  Braddock,  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction,  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake  on  the  20th  of  February,  1755,  with  two  regiments  of  his  country- 
men in  the  regular  service.  He  also  bore  a  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  British  and  colonial  forces  in  America.  In  the  following 
April,  six  of  the  colonial  Governors,  at  his  request,  met  him  in  conven- 
tion at  Alexandria,  to  settle  on  a  vigorous  campaign.'  Their  deliberations 
resulted  in  planning  three  separate  expeditions  ;  one  under  General  William 
Johnson,  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  a  second  against 
Niagara  and  Frontenac.  to  be  commanded  by  Shirley,  Colonial  Governor  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  the  third,  and  chief,  against  Fort  Duquesne,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Braddock  himself.  Separate  from  the  action  ^f  this 
convention,  a  fourth  expedition  was  also  matured  by  Shirley  and  Governor 
Lawrence,  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  wage  a  war  of  expulsion,  and  if  necessary,  of 
extermination,  against  all  the  French  in  that  province,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  settlements  of  Acadia. 

Patriotic  Zeal  of  the  Colonists. — With  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  people  were  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  peaceful  spirit  of  their  found- 
er, and  Georgia,  then  too  feeble  and  poor  to  proffer  any  aid,  all  the  colonies, 
through  their  legislatures,  voted  men,  money  and  munitions  of  war.  It  was 
a  hearty  co-operation  between  them  and  the  Imperial  government :  it  being 
evident  to  all  that  the  hour  had  come  to  determine  which  empire  should  rule 
America. 

The  Doom  of  Acadia. — The  movements  of  Shirley  and  Lawrence  were  the 
most  rapid  and  energetic,  and  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia 
were  first  in  the  field.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  May,  Gen.  John  Winslow, 
the  great-grandson  of  Edward  Winslow,  the  third  Governor  of  Plymouth — a 
bold  and  competent  soldier — sailed  from  Boston  with  three  thousand  men  for 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Colonel  Monckton,  with  three  hundred  British  regulars, 
took  command  of  the  united  forces,  and  after  capturing  the  French  forts,  pro- 
claimed martial  law  over  the  whole,  region.  Sad  enough  is  it  that  this  memo- 
rable war,  which  was  to  be  distinguished  by  so  many  brilliant  deeds,  and  change 
the  fortunes  of  the  whole  continent,  should  have  been  opened  by  so  dreadful 
an  act  of  inhumanity  as  we  must  now  record.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
expulsion,  or  extermination  of  the  entire  French  population  of  Acadia.  It  had 
been  settled  in  the  British  councils,  and  General  Winslow  was  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  inhuman  decree.  The  plea  was  one  of  self-defence,  of 
course  ; — the  inhabitants  would  join  their  countrymen  in  Canada,  and  they 
must  be  wij^ed  out.  '  The  innocent  and  happy  people  were  seized  in  theii 
houses,   fields  and  churches,   and   conveyed  on  board  the  EngUsh  vessels 

'These   Governors  were   Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia;     and  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts.    Admiral  Keppel,  ooia 
Sharpe,   of  Maryland  :    Dobbs,   of    North   Carolina  ;     mander  of  the  British  fleet,  also  assisted. 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  ;   Delancey,  of    New  York  ; 
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Families  were  broken,  never  to  be  united ;  and  to  complete  the  surrender  of 
those  who  fled  to  the  woods,  their  starvation  was  insured  by  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  growing  crops.  The  Acadians  were  stripped  of  everything,  and 
those  who  were  carried  away,  were  scattered  among  the  English  colonies, 
helpless  beggars,  to  die  heart-broken  in  a  strange  land.  In  one  short  month 
their  paradise  had  become  a  desolation,  and  a  happy  people  were  crtished 
into  the  dust.' ' 

BraddocUs  Expedition,  June  10,   1755. — However  much    this  General 


>  Lossing's  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  183. 

In  his  touching  description  of  these  disgraceful  oc- 
currences, Bancroft  gives  the  foUowins:  relation  : — 

To  hunt  them  into  the  net  was  impracticable  ;  artifice 
was  therefore  resorted  to.  By  a  general  proclamation,  on 
one  and  the  same  day,  the  scarcely  conscious  victin#, 
'both  old  men  and  young  men,  as  well  as  all  the  lads 
of  ten  years  of  age,'  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  as- 
semble at  their  respective  posts  on  the  appointed  5th  of 
September.  They  obeyed.  At  Grand  Pre,  for  example, 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  unarmed  men  came  together. 
They  were  marched  into  the  church  and  its  avenues 
were  closed,  when  Winslow,  the  American  commander, 
placed  himself  in  their  centre,  and  spoke: — 'You  are 
convened  togetfier  to  manifest  to  you  his  Majesty's 
final  resolution  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his 
province.  Your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  you  yourselves  are  to  be  removed  from  this 
his  province.  I  am,  through  his  Magest/s  goodness, 
directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  your  money  and 
household  goods  as  many  .as  you  can,  without  dis- 
commoding the  vessels  you  go  in,' — and  he  then  de- 
clared them  the  king's  prisoners.  Their  wives  and 
families  shared  their  lot :  their  sons,  527  in  number, 
their  daughters,  576  :  in  the  whole,  women  and  babes 
and  old  men  and  children  all  included,  1923  souls.  The 
blow  was  sudden  ;  they  had  left  home  but  for  the 
morning,  and  they  never  were  to  return.  Their  catde 
were  to  stay  unfed  in  the  stalls,  their  fires  to  die  out  on 
their  hearths.  They  had  for  the  first  day  even  no  food 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  were  compelled  to 
beg  for  bread. 

The  loth  of  September  was  the  day  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  exiles.  They  were  drawn  up  si.\ 
deep,  and  the  young  men,  161  in  number,  were  ordered 
to  march  first  on  board  the  vessel.  They  could  leave 
their  farms  and  cottages,  the  shady  rock  on  which  they 
had  reclined,  their  herds  and  their  garners  ;  but  nature 
yearned  within  them,  and  they  would  not  be  separated 
from  their  parents.  Yet  of  what  avail  was  the  frenzied 
despair  of  the  unarmed  youth  ?  They  had  not  one 
weapon  ;  the  bayonet  drove  them  to  obey  ;  and  they 
marched  slowly  and  heavily  from  the  chapel  to  the 
shore,  between  women  and  children,  who,  kneeling, 
prayed  for  blessings  on  their  heads,  they  themselves 
weeping  and  praying,  and  singing  hymns.  The  seniors 
went  next ;  the  wives  and  children  must  wait  till  other 
transport  vessels  arrive.  The  delay  had  its  horrors.  'J"he 
wretched  people  left  behind,  were  kept  together  near 
the  sea,  without  proper  food,  or  raiment,  or  shelter, 
till  other  ships  came  to  take  them  away,  and  December, 
with  its  appalling  cold,  had  struck  the  shivering,  half- 
clad,  broken-hearted  sufferers,  before  the  last  of  them 
were  removed.  'The  embarkation  of  the  inhabitants 
goes  on  but  slowly,'  wrote  Monckton,  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland, near  which  he  had  burned  three  hamlets  ;  '  the 
mDst  part  of  the  wives  t)f  the  men  we  have  prisoners 
are  gone  off  with  their  children,  in  hopes  I  would  not 
send  off  their  husbands  without  them.'  Their  hope 
was  vain.  Near  Annapolis  a  hundred  heads  of  fam- 
ilies fled  to  the  woods,  and  a  party  was  detached  on  the 
hunt  to  bring  them  in.  '  Our  soldiers  hate  them,'  wrote 
an  office!  on  this  occasion,  '  and  if  they  can  but  find  a 
pretence  to  kill  them,  they  will.'  Did  a  prisoner  seek 
to  escape  ?  He  was  shot  down  by  the  sentinel.  Yet 
some  fled  to  Quebec  ;  more  than  3,000  had  withdrawn 
to  Mlramichi,  and  the  region  south  ot  the  Ristigouche  ; 


some  found  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  and  its 
branches  ;  some  found  a  lair  in  their  nativ.^  forests  ; 
some  were  charitably  sheltered  from  the  English  in  the 
wigwams  of  the  savages.  But  7,000  of  these  banished 
people  were  driven  on  board  ships,  and  scattered 
among  the  English  colonies,  from  New  Hampshire  tc 
Georgia  ; — one  thousand  and  t-.venty  to  South  Carolina 
alone.  They  were  cast  ashore  without  resources  ;  hat- 
ing the  poorhouse  as  a  shelter  for  their  offspring,  and 
abhorring  the  thought  of  selling  them  as  laborers. 
Households  too  were  separated  ;  the  colonial  news- 
papers contained  advertisements  of  members  of  fami- 
lies seeking  their  companions,  of  sons  anxious  to  reach 
and  relieve  their  parents,  of  mothers  mourning  for  their 
children. 

The  wanderers  sighed  for  their  native  country  .-  but, 
to  prevent  their  return,  their  villages,  from  Annapolis,  to 
the  isthmus,  were  laid  waste.  Their  old  homes  were  but 
ruins.  In  the  district  of  Minas,  for  instance,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  their  houses,  and  more  than  as  many 
barns,  were  consumed.  The  live  stock  which  belonged 
to  them,  consisting  of  great  numbers  of  horned  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  horses,  were  seized  as  spoils  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  English  officials.  A  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile tract  of  country  was  reduced  to  a  solitude.  There 
was  none  left  round  the  ashes  of  the  cottages  of  the 
Acadians,  but  a  faithful  watch-dog,  vainly  seeking 
the  hands  that  fed  him.  Thickets  of  forest  trees  choked 
theii  orchards  ;  the  ocean  broke  over  their  neglected 
dikes,  and  desolated  their  meadows. 

Relcndess  misfortune  pursued  the  exiles  wherever 
they  fled.  Those  sent  to  Georgia,  drawn  by  a  love 
for  the  spot  where  they  were  born  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  captive  Jews,  who  wept  by  the  side  of  the  rivers  of 
Babylon  for  their  own  temple  and  land,  escaped  to  sea 
in  boats,  and  went  coasting  from  harbor  to  harbor  ;  but 
when  they  reached  New  England,  just  as  they  would 
have  set  sail  for  their  native  fields,  they  were  stopped 
by  orders  from  Nova  Scotia.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the 
St.  John's  were  torn  once  more  from  their  new  homes. 
When  Canada  surrendered,  hatred  with  its  worst  ve- 
nom pursued  the  fifteen  hundred  who  remained  south 
of  the  Ristigouche.  Once  those  who  dwelt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania presented  a  humble  petition  to  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun, then  the  British  commander-in-chief  in  America  ; 
and  the  cold-hearted  peer,  offended  that  the  prayer 
was  made  in  French,  seized  their  five  principal  men, 
who  in  their  own  land  had  been  persons  of  dignity  and 
substance,  and  shipped  them  to  England,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  might  be  kept  from  ever  again  becom- 
ing troublesome,  by  being  consigned  to  service  as 
common  sailors  on  board  ships  of  war.  No  doubt  ex- 
isted of  the  king's  approbation.  The  Lords  of  Trade, 
more  merciless  than  the  savages  and  than  the  wilder- 
ness in  winter,  wished  very  much  that  every  one  of  the 
Acadians  should  be  driven  out  :  and  when  it  seemed 
that  the  work  was  done,  congratulated  the  king  that 
'  the  zealous  endeavors  of  Lawrence  had  been  crowned 
with  an  entire  success.'  I  know  not  if  the  annals  of 
the  human  race  keep  the  record  of  sorrows  so  wantonly 
inflicted,  so  bitter,  and  so  perennial,  as  fell  upon  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  '  We  have  been  true,' 
said  they  of  themselves,  '  to  our  religion,  and  true  to 
ourselves  ;  yet  nature  appears  to  consider  us  only  as 
the  objects  of  public  vengeance.'  The  hand  of  the 
English  ofticial  seemed  under  a  spell  with  regard  tc 
them  ;  and  was  never  uplifted  but  to  curse  them. — Ban- 
croft, vol,  IV.,  pp.  202-206. 
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may  have  known  about  the  art  of  war,  as  carried  on  in  Europe,  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  connnand  in  the  wilderness  was  most  unfortunate.  Impatient  of 
advice,  imperious  in  disposition,  rash  in  language,  and  with  no  winning  ways 
through  kindness  or  dignity,  he  inspired  little  respect  or  confidence  from  the 
two  thousand  men  he  started  with  from  Cumberland.  Knowing  something 
of  the  reputation  of  Colonel  Washington,  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  Aid  to 
the  commander -in  chief,  and  given  the  command  of  the  provincial  soldiers. 
He  pushed  on  with  twelve  hundred  men,  by  forced  marches,  leaving  Col. 
Dunbar  to  bring  up  the  rest  with  the  baggage  train.  Knowing  how  little 
Braddock  could  possibly  understand  of  the  only  successful  way  to  make  war 
in  the  wilderness,  Washington  modestly  proffered  his  advice  ;  but  the  obstinate 
and  fiery  Irishman  rejected  it  with  disdain.'  Pressing  his  march,  at  mid-day 
the  9th  day  of  July,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  the  advance 
guard,  under  Col.  Gage, — afterwards  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
at  Boston,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, — was  surprised  by  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  and  a  volley  of  bullets,  from  a  ravine  in  a  thicket,  where  a  thousand 
Indians  lay  in  ambush.  Washington  saw  the  peril,  and  once  more  begged 
his  commander  to  retreat  for  a  while,  and  prepare  to  prosecute  the  battle  in 
a  better  way.  But  Braddock  was  as  destitute  of  common  sense  as  he  was  of 
personal  fear ;  and  without  judgment  he  fought  a  European  battle,  his  col- 
umns melting  away  in  the  useless  conflict  with  a  hidden  but  terrible  foe. 
Death  reigned  all  around.  Every  mounted  officer,  except  Washington,  was 
killed  or  wounded.  At  last  the  desperate  Braddock  himself  fell  mortally 
wounded,  after  having  had  several  horses  shot  under  him.''  For  three  hours 
the  Provincial  troops  had  been  fighting  with  much  useless  courage,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  their  lives  were  being  needlessly  thrown  away.  They 
would  no  longer  keep  the  field;  and  although  the  regulars  were  in  a  complete 
route  after  they  saw  their  General  fall,  yet  Washington  by  his  magic  power 
rallied  his  own  countrymen,  and  covered  the  whole  retreat  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  that  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  follow. 

Unfortunate  as  it  seemed  for  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  the  death  of 
Braddock  excited  little  regret.  It  was  afterwards  supposed  to  be  well  ascer- 
tained, that  he  was  shot  by  Thomas  Faucett,  a  Provincial  soldier,  whose  bro- 
ther having,  contrary  to  the  silly  order  of  the  commander,  protected  himself 
behind  a  tree,  had  been  struck  down  with  the  cleaving  sword  of  Braddock, 
who  dashed  up  to  him  when  he  discovered  his  position.  With  a  flash  from 
the  surviving  brother's  musket,  Braddock  reeled  from  his  saddle.  It  was 
at  that  moment  that  the  Provincials  were  saved  from  complete  slaughter 
by  everywhere  violating  the  order  of  the  British  General. 

'  '  The  opinion  in  the  provinces,'  Bancroft  remarks,  rifle  fifteen  times  during  the  battle  on  the  Monongahe- 

'  was  vei-y  general   that   the  war  was  conducted  by  a  la,   without    hitting;    him.        ^Vashington    was    nevei 

mixture  of  ignorance  and   cowardice.     They  believed  wounded  in  batde.    On  this  occasion  he  had  two  horses 

that  they  were  able  to   defend  themselves  against  the  shot  under  him,   and   four  bullets  passed  through  his 

Krench,    without    any  assistance   or    embarrassments  coat.     Writing  of  this  to  his  brother,  he  remarked,  '  By 

from  England  '  the  all-powerful   dispensations  of  Providence,    I   hav« 

'•^  Dr  "Craik,  who  was  with  Washington  at  this  time,  been  protected  beyond  all  human  probability  or  expeo 

and   also  attended   him   in  his  last   illness,  says,   that  tation,      ....      although  death  was  Uveihng  mj 

while  in  the  Ohio  c-   intry  with  him,  fifteen  years  after-  companions  on  every  side,' — Hist,  of  the  0\  S.  p.  18^ 

•■ards,  an  old  Ind  jn  chief  came,  as  he  said,  'a  long  Note, 
way'  to  see  the  Viiginia  Colonel  at  whom  he  fired  his 
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BraddocUs  Burial,  July  15,  1755.— Washington  had  recovered  the  body 
of  Braddock,  and  a  week  after  the  battle  he  read  over  the  corpse,  by  torch- 
light, the  solemn  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  grave  where  his 
ashes  repose  can  be  seen  to  this  day,  near  the  National  road,  between  the 
53d  and  54th  mile  from  Cumberland. 

*  The  chief  portion  of  the  shattered  remains  of  the  fugitive  battalions  were 
marched  back  to  Pennsylvania  by  Col.  Dunbar,  while  Washington  led  the 
rest  home  to  Virginia. 

Shirley's  Expedition  to  Niagara.— i:\\(t  month  of  August  had  nearly  worn 
away  before  Shirley,  with  his  twenty- five  hundred  men,  reached  Oswego. 
From  that  point  he  was  to  transport  his  troops  by  water  to  Niagara.  But 
the  storms  of  the  late  season,  alarming  disease  in  his  camp,  and  the  desertion 
of  his  Iroquois,  and  the  Stockbridge  Indians  from  the  Housatonic, 'compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  plan  ;  and  leaving  a  small  force  to  complete  and  garrison 
the  fort  he  had  begun,  he  marched  the  rest  of  his  forces  back  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

Gen.  Johnsofis  Expedition. — It  was  by  far  the  largest  and  best  managed 
of  all ;  and  although  it  failed  in  its  chief  object,  it  effectually  revealed  the 
strength  of  the  contending  parties,  and  opened  up  some  of  the  most  tragic 
scenes  of  tlie  war.  Six  thousand  of  the  troops  of  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  had  gathered  on  the  Hudson,  fifty  miles  above  Albany,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Lyman,  of  Connecticut.  Strong  works  had  been  con- 
structed, which  afterward  took  the  name  of  Fort  Edward.  It  was  the  most 
formidable  expedition  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  this  continent.  In  August 
Gen.  Johnson  reached  the  camp,  and  marched  to  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where  he  established  his  headquarters,  and  pre- 
pared to  open  the  campaign.  Baron  Dieskau,  a  French  general  of  reputa- 
tion, Avas,  m  the  meantime,  advancing  from  Montreal,  by  way  of  Lake  Cham'- 
plain,  with  two  thousand  Canadian  militia  and  Indian  allies.  He  landed  his 
forces  at  Whitehall,  with  the  intention  of  assaulting  Fort  Edward  ;  but  the 
sight  of  British  cannon  terrified  the  Indians,  and  he  marched  at  once  to  attack 
Johnson  on  Lake  George.  The  scouts  bringing  in  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  French,  Johnson  sent  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,'  of  Massachusetts,  with 
a  thousand  of  the  troops  of  that  colony,  and  two  hundred  Mohawks,  led  by 
their  ternble  chief,  Hendrick,  to  cut  off  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  They 
met  in  a  narrow  defile,  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  But  while  Wil- 
liams was  confidently  advancing,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  an  ambuscade 
wliich  threatened  a  general  massacre.  The  enemy  sprang  upon  them  from 
every  side.  WiUiams  and  Hendrick  were  both  killed.  Nothing  but  the 
desperate  valor  of  the   Massachusetts  men  under  Col.   Timothy   Ruggles — 

»  While  on  his  way  north,  Williams   stopped   at  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to 

Albany,  made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  certain  property  Lake  George,  still  bears  his  name  :  and  a  col.ection  ol 

to  found  a  free  school  for  western  Massachusetts.  This  water   on  the  battle-ground  is  called  Bloody  Fond.— 

was   the   foundation  of   'V/ilUams  College,'    his     best  Ij^ssia^'s  Hisi.  of  the  U.  S.  p.  x<jf>—Note. 
monument.     The  rock  near  which  his  body  was  found, 
10 
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afterwards  president  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  held  in  New  York— and  the 
coohiess  of  Nathan  Whiting,  of  New  Haven,  saved  the  Httle  army  from  de- 
struction. It  was  a  flight  Sack  to  the  lake,  where  the  French  followed  up 
their  success  by  a  gallant  assault.  But  to  their  dismay  the  heavy  ordnance 
which  Johnson  had  already  mounted  upon  breastworks  of  logs,  opened 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  Dieskau  was  disabled  by  dangerous  wounds,  and 
the  Indians  fled'with  wild  shrieks  in  terror  to  the  woods.  But  the  French 
troops  still  maintained  the  conflict  with  desperate  courage,  until  the  fall  of 
their  commander,  when  they  were  forced  to  retreat  towards  Crown  Point. 
The  arrival  of  Gen.  Lyman  with  reinforcements  from  Fort  Edward  ended 
the  conflict.  The  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  detachment  of  New  Hamp- 
shire troops,  and  the  victory  was  complete.' 

Close  of  the  Campaign  of  1755.— Gen.  Johnson  was  content  with  his 
victory.  On  the  site  of  his  camp  he  constructed  Fort  William  Henry,  which 
he  garrisoned  as  well  as  Fort  Edward.  Returning  to  Albany,  he  disbanded  the 
main  body  of  his  troops.  The  credit  of  the  victory  clearly  belonged  to  Gen. 
Lyman  ;  but  no  allusion  to  his  gallant  conduct  was  made  in  the  despatches  of 
his  superior  officer,  who,  through  the  representation  of  his  friends  at  London, 
had  the  honor  of  knighthood  bestowed  upon  him,  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Thus  ended  the  last  campaign  of  the  second  year  of  the  French 
and  Indian 'War. 

War  Formally  Proclaimed  against  France,  May  17,  1756. — The  Cam- 
paign of  that  yi?^/-.— England  now  began  to  prosecute  the  war  in  America 
with  greater  vigor.  At  a  convention  of  the  colonial  Governors  held  at 
Albany,  the  campaign  for  the  year  had  been  arranged  in  the  early  spring. 
Gen.  Johnson's  retirement  from  the  field  so  early  the  year  before,  had  left 
the  French  fair  opportunities  to  fortify  Crown  Point,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  men  to  attack  it.  Six  thousand 
were  to  be  led  against  Niagara,  and  three  thousand  were  to  march  against  Fort 
Duquesne;  while  two  thousand  were  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Kennebec 
to  destroy  the  settlements  on  the  Chaudiere  river.  Success  would  most 
likely  have  attended  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  which  was  in- 
trusted to  Gen.  Winslow,  who  had  already  collected  seven  thousand  men 
at  Albany,  had  not  Abercrombie,  the  Acting  General-in-Chief,  arrived,  and 
by  injudicious  interferences  caused  so  much  delay  that  the  French  had  time 

iDiesl<au  was  found  mortally  wounded,  carried  was  on  horseback,  was  killed  on  the  spot:  Williams 
into  the  English  camp,  and  there  tenderly  treated.  He  -also  fell ;  but  Nathan  Whitmg  of  New  Haven  con- 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  New  York,  from  whence  ducted  the  retreat  m  good  order,  often  rallymg  and 
he  sailed  to  England,  where  he  died.— Lossing's ///>/.  turmng  to  fire '  ■,  ,  r  .  <•  o 
of  the  U.  S.,  pTigo-.Vote.  In  a  skirm.sh,  Putnam,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  of  a 

Tohn   Stark  was  with  Johnson's  army  in    the  cam-  little  party,  got  separated  and  taken  prisoner  by  he  In- 

paignofi755.    Bancroft  says  of  him  :   '  Then  a  lieuten-  dians  ;  his  comrades  were  scalped.        In  after  l.te   he 

ant  of  a  rifgged   nature,  but  of  the  coolest  judgment,  used  to  relate  how  one  of  the  savages  gashed  h.s  cheek 

skilled  at  discovering  the  paths  of  the  wilderness,   and  sv.th  a  tomahawk,  bound  him  to  a  forest  tree   and  km - 

lowing  the  ways  to  the  hearts  of  the  backwoodsmen  died  about  him  a  crackhng  fire  ;  but  his  thoughts  glanced 

And  Israel  Putnam,  to  whom,  at  the  age  of  aside  to  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  the  group  of  children 

ihirtv  seven,   the  Assembly  of  Connecticut   had   just  that  gambolled  m  his  field  ;  when   the   trench  olhcer, 

Zsll  the   rank   of  second   lieutenant.     .     .     .     The  IVIarin,  happening  to  descry  his  danger,   rescued   hia 

great-hearted  chieftain,  Hendrick,  famed  for  his  clear  from  death,  to  be  exchanged  in  the  autumn, 
volte  and  flashing  eye.     .     .     .     Hendrick,  who  alone 
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to  make  preparations  formidable  enough  to  disconcert  tlie  plan  of  ths  whole 
campaign. 

Meantime  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  had  succeeded  Baron  Dieskau 
as  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  taking  advantage  of  this 
dela}',  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  French  troops — 
Canadians,  militia,  and  Indian  allies,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon — and  landed 
only  a  few  miles  below  Oswego.  Fort  Ontario  was  too  weak  to  be  defended, 
and  Col.  Mercer  withdrew  to  stronger  fortifications  across  the  river.  A 
gallant  defence  was  made ;  but  Mercer  was  killed,  and  the  garrison  of 
fourteen  hundred  men  surrendered.  All  the  provisions,  ammunition;  and 
armament,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Montcalm.  This  terrible 
blow  paralyzed  all  further  British  and  polonial  movements  for  the  season. 
The  fortifications  at  Oswego  were  destroyed.  In  their  comparative  help- 
lessness, the  Six  Nations  were  forced  into  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  and  when 
the  campaign  ended,  the  French  had  every  reason  for  congratulation. 

Another  of  the  blunders  of  the  British  ministry  had  been  the  appoint- 
ment the  year  before  of  Lord  Loudoun,  not  only  as  Governor  of  Virginia, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  as  Commander-in-Chief.  His  ignorance 
and  inefficiency  had  already  proved  disastrous  enough  ;  but  they  were  to 
work  still  more  fatally.  Leaving  Lake  Champlain  and  the  whole  Canadian 
frontier  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  French,  he  decided  to  limit  the 
campaign  of  1757  to  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Although  the  folly  of  the 
plan  was  apparent,  yet  the  patriotism  of  New  England  gave  him  six  thousand 
troops  by  the  first  of  June.  He  sailed  for  Halifax,  where  he  was  joined  bv 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Holborne,  who,  in  addition  to  a  powerful  naval  arma- 
ment, brought  with  him  five  thousand  regular  troops  of  the  British  army. 
But  before  the  expedition  had  set  out  for  Cape  Breton,  six  thousand  troops 
had  reinforced  the  fortress  at  Louisburg,  and  a  fleet  still  larger  than  the 
English  was  anchored  under  its  guns  in  the  harbor.  The  expedition  thus 
terminated  in  disgrace. 

A  brave  though  tardy  effort  had  been  made  to  hold  Lake  George  and  its 
approaches.  Col.  Munroe,  a  gallant  English  officer,  with  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men,  commanded  Fort  William  Henry  ;  while  Fort  Edward  was  held 
by  a  still  larger  force,  under  Gen,  Webb.  But  through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
latter  commander,  and  his  delay  in  sending  aid  to  Col.  Munroe,  who  was  now 
closely  besieged  by  Montcalm,  the  commander  of  Lake  George  fortress,  after 
a  brave  defence  of  six  days,  maintained  with  such  valor  as  to  command  the 
admiration  of  the  French  General,  and  under  the  advice  of  Webb,  who  furnished 
him  no  relief — had  to  surrender.  Montcalm  had  tendered  honorable  terms  of 
capitulation,  with  a  pledge  of  safe  escort  to  Fort  Edward.  But  before  Mun- 
roe's  troops  had  marched  one  mile  on  their  way,  the  two  thousand  savages 
under  Montcalm,  pursued  them  with  slaughter,  till  they  came  within  range  of 
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the  guns  of  Fort  Edward.  Montcalm  afterwards  solemnly  declared  that  it  wai 
utterly  beyond  his  power  to  restrain  his  Indian  allies  ;  and  most  likely  he 
told  the  truth.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  atrocious  policy  which  invoked 
such  infernal  alliances  of  savages  by  the  belligerents  on  either  side  ! 

While  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  that  bloody  work,  Montcalm  proceeded 
to  lay  Fort  William  Henry  in  ashes  ;  and  those  seared  mounds  and  charred 
timbers  lay  undisturbed  till  1854,  when  a  beautiful  summer  hotel,  erected  by 
the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  neighboring  village  of*  Caldwell,  rose  over  the 
ruins. 

The  Campaigfi  of  1758. — The  imperial  spirit  of  British  domination, 
which  during  the  last  century  so  paralyzed  the  power  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  and  which  retarded  the  ^rowth  of  the  whole  colonial  system  of 
Great  Britain  throughout  the  world,  yielded  to  no  enlightened  policy  here, 
however  fatal  were  the  results  which  attended  it.  The  British  ministry  did 
not  understand  how  strong  were  the  elements  of  independence  which  per- 
vaded the  colonies  ;  nor  how  sturdy  their  manhood,  nurtured  under,  such  hardy 
training.  They  knew  little  of  the  political  wisdom  displayed  by  these  found- 
ers of  States— how  deep  had  been  their  studies  of  government  ;  how  patient 
their  investigations  in  political  science ;  how  thoroughly  they  understood  the 
laws  of  political  growth  and  organization.  Least  of  all  did  the  statesmen  of 
England  comprehend  the  means  by  which  a  complete  union  of  the  colonies 
could  be  effected  for  prosecuting  the  struggle  against  France.  The  civil  and 
military  otiEicers  sent  to  the  colonies  came  with  preconceived  notions,  which 
would  not  yield  to  new  facts.  They  could  not  learn  from  experience,  until 
the  time  for  the  lesson  had  passed.  While  Braddock  lay  dying,  after  Wash- 
ington's consummate  retreat,  expressions  of  unavailing  regret  often  fell  from  his 
lips  ;  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  a  review  of  the  fatal  errors  which  were  com- 
mitted by  the  ministry,  by  the  Parliament,  the  civil  governors  and  command- 
ers sent  over  to  the  colonies,  confirm  the  folly  of  the  one  side,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  other.  Even  in  civil  affairs,  the  statesmen  of  America  showed 
themselves  as  far  superior  to  the  British  rulers,  as  our  own  generals  proved 
themselves  during  the  French  War,  to  the  generals  of  the  British  army,  when 
fighting  in  their  new  fields. 

The  disasters  which  had  already  attended  the  two  previous  campaigns, 
might  now  have  been  atoned  for,  if  the  advice  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
colonies  could  have  prevailed.  At  that  time  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  other 
great  men  who  alone  were  capable  of  managing  affairs,  saw  just  how  things 
stood;  but  their  suggestions  were  unheeded — no  protest,  argument,  or  im- 
ploration  availed.  If  they  could  have  had  their  way,  they  would  have  ended 
the   French  war  in  a  few  months.'     There  was  material  enough  of  all  sorts — 

1  '  Oh,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  Great  Bri-  at  the  record  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  where  the 
tain  forevor'— wns  then  the  wish  of  John  Adams,  in.  EngUsh  still  followed  out  the  same  ideas  they  had 
his  heart,  ;  s  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Otis.  practised  in  the  French  War,  and  where  just  as  often 

To    show  h   v:  much  better   our    continental  officers     they  got  the  worst  of  it. 
could  fight  an  American   battle,  than  the  English,  look 
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inen — munitions  of  war — military  talent — knowledge  of  the  country — clear- 
ness of  vision — ripeness  of  judgment — sound  common  sense,  to  have  done 
the  work.  But  all  these  resources  were  rendered  ineftectual.  Imperia) 
orders  must  be  obeyed,  whatever  the  cost.  British  rapacity  and  pride,  ]5ritish 
incompetency  and  ignorance,  had  full  sway. 

But  the  merits  of  the  case  were  beginning  to  be  understood  in  England. 
The  intelligent  classes  there  were  now  doing  their  own  thinking.  The  power 
of  the  throne  was  growing  weak ;  the  independence  of  Parliament  was  being 
established.  An  uninterrupted  correspondence  had  been  long  going  on  be- 
tween the  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  men  of  the  British  Islands  and  the 
colonists  ;  and  although  they  had  no  representation  in  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain,  they  made  their  influence  felt.  The  imperious  but  imbecile  ministry 
had  to  give  way,  and  William  Pitt  was  called  to  power — June,  1757. 

Better  judgment  now  ruled,  and  more  vigorous  measures  adopted.  What- 
ever was  to  be  done  hereafter,  would  be  attended  with  some  decisive  results. 
The  great  minister  saw  the  remedy,  and  adopted  the  first  means  in  his  power 
to  atone  for  the  blunders  of  his  predecessors.  Lord  Loudoun's  character  had 
been  well  described  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  said  that,  '  Like  St.  George  on  the 
signs,  he  was  always  on  horseback,  but  never  rode  forward.'  This  incompi;- 
tent  commander  was  recalled,  and  Gen.  Abercrombie  appointed  his  successor. 
Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  with  a  strong  naval  armament,  and  twelve  thousand 
efficient  troops.  The  minister  addressed  a  generous  letter  to  the  colonies, 
asking  them  to  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men,  pledging  to  furnish 
them  provisions,  tents,  and  arms,  while  all  the  money  advanced  by  tlie  colo- 
nists in  this  cause  should  be  returned.  This  appeal  produced  a  magical  effect. 
New  England  at  once  raised  15,000  men;  New  York  2,700;  New  Jersey 
1,000 ;  Pennsylvania  3,000  ;  and  Virginia  2,000.  The  other  colonies  did 
their  share.  Taxes  were  everywhere  freely  imposed.  Those  laid  on  real 
estate  in  Massachusetts,  particularly,  exceeded  half  the  income  of  the  pro- 
prietors. But  being  done  by  their  own  representatives  in  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, it  was  done  cheerfully  ;  while  a  trifling  tax  afterwards  laid  upon  tea, 
without  their  consent,  began  a  revolution. 

May,  1758. — Early  in  the  following  May,  when  Gen.  Abercrombie  took 
command,  he  found  fifty  thousand  men  ready  for  the  campaign  ;  a  force  so 
disproportioned  to  the  French,  that  they  outnumbered  the  entire  male  French 
population  on  the  continent  ;  for  the  best  authorities  did  not  at  this  time  cred- 
it the  entire  number  of  the  male  population  of  Canada,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  at  more  than  twenty  thousand  ;  and  one-quarter  of  these  were  regular 
French  troops — force  enough,  under  proper  management,  to  have  extin- 
guished the  French  power  in  twelve  months. 

Surrejider  of  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  July  26,  175S. — The 
campaign  of  1758  was  well  conceived.  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  and  Foi{ 
Duquesne,  \vere  the  strong  points  to  be  assailed.     Admiral  Boscawen's  fleet 
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of  forty  armed  vessels,  transporting  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  unlei 
the  command  of  Gen.  Amherst,  and  Wolfe,  his  Heutenant,  entered  Gabarus 
Bay.  Landing  his  troops,  he  commenced  an  attack  from  the  shore,  and  a 
bombardment  of  the  fortress  from  the  fleet.  Whatever  there  is  of  splendor 
in  land  or  naval  warfare  was  seen  there.  The  siege  and  bombardment 
lasted  fifty  days,  before  the  heroic  defenders  of  Louisburg  struck  their  colors. 
If  the  scope  of  this  work  admitted,  I  should  yield  to  the  fascination,  and  at- 
tempt some  description  of  this  memorable  siege;  but  the  record  has  often 
enough  been  made  in  history,  and  it  has  embellished  the  pages  of  romance  ; 
— the  stream  must  bear  us  on.  Five  thousand  prisoners,  and  all  their  mili- 
tary stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  the  first  heavy  blow  of  Eng- 
lish valor  had  fallen  on  the  doomed  French  power  in  North  America. 

Montcalm  at  Ticondero,<;a. — Heavier  work,  however,  than  besieging  a 
fortress  was  now  to  be  done.  The  chief  interest  of  the  struggle  centred 
around  Ticonderoga, — there  the  expectations  and  fortunes  of  bt^th  parties 
were  clustering.  The  brilliant  and  experienced  Montcalm  held  Ticonderoga, 
with  four  thousand  men,  and  nothing  had  been  neglected  to  strengthen  the 
position.  Abercrombie  had  reached  Lake  George  with  seven  thousand  regu- 
lars, nine  thousand  Provincials,  and  a  heavy  train  of  effective  artillery.  He  had 
a  lieutenant  than  whom  England  could  furnish  no  one  of  his  age  more  able  and 
o-aliant.    Lord  Howe,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Admiral  of  the  same  name, — 

^  y  o  t  .  .  . 

who  in  1 776-1 777  conunanded  the  British  fleet  on  the  American  coast  m  the 
early  period  of  the  Revolution, — and  also  of  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander 
of  the  land  forces,— had  only  reached  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Enthusiastic 
love  and  perfect  discipline  marked  the  command  of  his  troops.  No  cloud 
seemed  to  hang  over  so  well-appointed  and  formidable  an  expedition. 

The  RendezTOiis  on  Lake  George,  July  5,  1758.— It  was  one  of  those 
balmy  summer  days,  when  our  climate  seems  to  find  its  paradise  on  the 
magical  shores  of  Lake  Gaorge,  where  the  deep  blue  of  the  northern  heavens 
is  softened  into  Italian  loveliness  by  tlie  blending  of  purple  and  gold  in 
the  western  heavens  at  sunset.  The  lake  stretches  away  to  the  north,  and 
on  its  bosom  without  a  ripple,  rest  the  pictures  of  the  mountains  so  perfectly 
photographed,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  discern  the  almost  invisible  line  that 
divides  one  landscape  from  the  other. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  whole  armament,  car- 
rying more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  nine  hundred  small-boats,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  with  their  artillery  mounted  on  rafts, 
embarked  for  Ticonderoga.  It  was  the  largest  body  of  troops  ever  assembled 
in  the  hemisphere.  It  was  a  gala  spectacle.  Numberless  banners  streamed 
over  the  broad  flotilla,  flashing  with  brilliant  uniforms,  and  gay  with  exulta- 
tion ;  while  strains  of  martial  music  rolled  over  the  bosom  of  the  silver  lake, 
to  lose  themselves  in  their  own  echoes  among  the  neighboring  mountains. 
<  They  passed  over  the  broader  expanse  of  waters  to  the  first  narrows ;  they 
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came  where  the  mountains,  then  mantled  with  forests,  step  down  to  thvi 
water's  edge  ;  and  in  the  richest  hues  of  evening  light  they  halted  at  Sabbath 
Day  Point.  Long  afterwards  Stark  remembered  that  on  that  night  Howe, 
reclining:  in  his  tent  on  a  bear-skin,  and  bent'on  winning  a  hero's  name, 
questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  position  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  fittest  mode 
of  conducting  the  attack.'  ' 

Reaching  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  next  day,  a  strong  detachment  under 
Howe  advanced  with  incompetent  guides  through  a  vast  tangled  morass, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  only  mode  of  reaching  the  stronghold  of  the  P'rench ' 
at  Ticonderoga — a  distance  of  four  miles.  In  the  passage,  they  were  surprised 
by  an  attack  from  a  strong  scouting  party  which  Montcalm,  cognizant  of  all 
their  movements,  had  posted  to  dispute  their  advance.  A  desperate  and  vic- 
torious struggle  followed,  but  it  was  at  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  the  loss"  of  the 
young  British  commander.  The  victorious  party  had  to  fall  back  to  the  land- 
ing-place, where  Abercrombie,  learning  that  a  strong  force  under  Montcalm 
was  advancing  to  protect  the  fort,  hastily  pressed  forward  with  the  main  body 
of  his  troops,  leaving  his  artillery  behind  him.  In  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  Abercrombie  gave  orders  for  his  troops  to  attack  and  scale  the  fort,  in 
the  old  style  of  British  valor.  A  brave  but  ineffectual  struggle  of  four  hours 
followed,  in  which  even  the  courage  of  his  men  proved  of  no  avail  against 
Montcalm's  impregnable  position  ;  and  the  attacking  army  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  to  the  ground  they  had  held  that  morning,  leaving  two  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  dead,  or  helpless  from  their  wounds,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
morass,  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  dense  and  lofty  forest. 

Once  more  this  consummate  French  commander,  by  his  superior  strategy 
and  vigilance,  wrested  victory  from  his  assailants,  who  far  outnumbered  him. 

Slowly  the  shattered  expedition  retraced  its  way  over  the  calm  lake,  where 
the  vanquished  leader  sat  down  in  despondency,  overwhelmed  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  disaster.  His  camp,  however,  was  filled  with  brave  spirits,  who 
could  no  longer  brook  this  supine  inactivity.  The  British  standard  was  still 
floating  over  an  encampment  of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  men,  hundreds 
of  them  gallant  young  soldiers,  who,  during  the  rest  of  this  campaign,  and 
through  the  toils  of  the  coming  Revolution,  were,  on  both  sides  of  the 
struggle,  to  win  imperishable  fame.  There  were  Israel  Putnam,  and  Stark, 
Philip  Schuyler,  Charles  Lee,  Ward,  Pomeroy,  Gridley,  and  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hull — who  was  to  win  such  reputation  in  the  Revolution  at  the  time  of 
Washington's  retreat  from  Long  Island — and  hundreds  of  others  who  were  tak- 
ing those 'great  lessons  in  war,  which  were  too  well  learned  in  this  school  of 
discipline  and  valor  ever  to  be  fogrotten. 

Among  them  was  Col.  Bradstreet,  who  after  earnest  solicitation  pre- 
vailed upon  Abercombie  to  give  him  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men, 
to  march  against  Frontenac.  He  reached  Oswego,  and  crossing  Lake 
Ontario,  all  his  movements  being  characterized  by  celerity,  he  landed,  and 
two  days  later — August  27,  1758 — he  had  captured  the  fort,  the  garrison,  and 

1  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  299. 
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all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Till  the  moment  of  triumph,  he  had  lost  but 
four  men.  He  had  made  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  in  the  spoils  he 
reckoned  nine  armed  vessels,  sixty  cannon,  sixteen  mortars,  and  large 
quantities  of  ammunitions  and  stores  of  goods  for  traffic  with  the  Indians. 
After  this  brilliant  achievement,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men  by 
the  prevalence  of  a  fearful  disease  which  broke  out  in  his  camp,  he  reached 
the  spot  where  Rome  now  stands,  and  built  Fort  Stanwix,  which  was  to 
become  so  important  a  post  during  the  Revolution. 

The  fourth  expedition  in  this  campaign  of  1758  was  intrusted  to  Gen. 
John  Forbes  against  Fort  Ouquesne.  It  consisted  of  nine  thousand  men, 
when  it  marched  from  Fort  Cumberland  and  Raystown, — the  most  effective, 
because  the  best  managed  portion  being  the  Virginia  troops  under  Col. 
Washington.  Once  more  incapacity  well-nigh  defeated  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  Against  the  earnest  advice  of  Washington,  Forbes,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  certain  Pennsylvania  land  speculators,  persisted  in 
constructing  a  new  road  across  the  mountains,  instead  of  taking  the  old  and 
easy  track  left  by  Braddock.  This  caused  a  delay  that  nearly  proved  fatal ; 
for  before  Forbes,  with  his  six  thousand  troops,  had  crossed  the  Alleghanies, 
the  French  had  reinforced  Fort  Duquesne  by  about  a  thousand  men.  Delay 
had  eaten  up  the  days  until  the  8th  of  November,  before  any  decisive  step 
had  been  taken.  But  from  prisoners  it  was  ascertained  that  Fort  Duquesne 
was  not  strong  enough  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  so  overpowering  a 
force  ;  and  yet  the  timid  Forbes  had  induced  the  Council  of  War  to  decide 
on  abandoning  the  enterprise  altogether.  For  once  the  counsels  of  Wash- 
ington were  heeded.  He  was  allowed  to  advance  with  a  strong  detachment, 
to  be  followed  by  the  whole  army.  Knowing  the  ground  so  well,  and  in- 
spiring the  troops  with  his  own  indomitable  courage,  he  pressed  on,  when  he 
found  that  the  day  before,  on  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  French  com- 
mander had  abandoned  the  fort,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  destroying  all 
else  he  could.  The  American  army  marched  in,  and  the  British  standard  was 
run  up  ;  while  a  new  consecration  was  given  to  the  conquered  ground  by 
calling  it  P'ort  Pitt,  around  which  afterwards  rOse  the  great  city  of  Pittsburg.' 

'  By  a  series  of  wonderful  marches,  and  overcoming  'These  dreary   deserts,'  wrote  Forbes,  '  will  soon  be 

obstacles  too  numerous  and  vast  for  us  to  form  any  ade-  the   richest  and  most  fertile   of  any  possessed  by  the 

qua te  conception  of,  Washington,  on  the  25th  of  Novem-  British  in  North  America.' 
ber,  1758,  pointed  out  to  Armstrong  the  meeting;  of  the 

two   rivers.     The   commander-in-chief,    with    his   own  While   Armstrong  had  been  preparing  that  expedi- 

hand,  raised  the  British  flag  over  the  ruined  bastions  of  tion    whose    success  was  due    chiefly  to    Washington, 

the  fortress.  'As  the  banners  of  England  floated  over  the  young  Benjamin  West,  and  Anthony  Wayne,  then  only 

waters,'  says  Bancroft,  '  the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  a   boy    of  thirteen,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 

Forbes,  was  with  one  voice  called  Pittsburg.      It  is  the  patriotic   feeling,    had   volunteered.     Three  years  had 

most   enduring   monument  to  William   Pitt.     America  now  gone   by  since    Braddock's    dreadful   defeat,  and 

raised    to    his  name  statues  that  have  been  wrongfully  soon    after    Pittsburg   was    taken  a  strong  detachment 

broken,  and  granite  piles  of  which  not  one  stone  re-  went   to   see    the   field   where  Braddock's  slaughtered 

mains  upon  another  ;  but,  long  as  the  Monongahela  and  men  still  lay.      '  Here  and  there,'    continues  Brancroft, 

the  Alleghany  shall  flow  to  form  the  Ohio,  long  as  the  'a  skeleton   was  found,  restmg  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 

English  tongue  shall  be  the  language  of  freedom  in  the  tree,  as   if  a  wounded    man  had  sunk  down  in  the  a':- 

boundless  valley  which  their  waters  tr.averse,  his  name  tempt    to    fly.     In    some   places  wolves  and  crows  had 

shall  stand  inscribed  on  the  gateway  of  the  west.'  left   signs  of  their  ravages  ;  in  others,  the  blackness  of 

The   twenty-sixth  was  observed  as  a  day  of  thanks-  ashes    marked    the    scene  of  the  revelry  of  cannibals. 

giviMg   for  success,  .ind  when   was  success  of  greater  The  trees  still  showed  branches  rent  by  cannon  :  trunks 

imj-ortance?     The  cnrmection  between  the  seaside  and  dotted   with  musket  balls.     Where  the  havoc  had  been 

the   world  beyond    the  mDuntains  was  established  for-  the  fiercest,  bones  lay  whitening  in  confusion.       None 

ever;'',  vast    territory  was  secured  ;    the  civilization  of  could   be   recognized,  except    that  the  son  of  .Sir  Petet 

libeny  and    commerce  ar.  .1    religion  was  henceforth  to  Halket  was  called  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  savage  to  the 

li.iintain     the    undisputed   possesssion   of    the   Ohio,  great   tree   near   which   his   father  and  his  brother  had 
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This  last  expedition,  which,  but  for  Washington,  would  have  proved  a 
humiliating  failure,  broke  the  chain  of  connections  which  the  French  held  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  liberated  the  whole  western 
frontier  from  the  domination  of  the  French,  and  tire  terror  of  the  great  Indian 
tribes  which,  stretching  along  for  so  vast  a  distance,  had  either  been  won  ovei 
to  the  French,  or  been  made  to  falter  in  their  friendship  for  the  colonies.  It 
may  be  doubted  if,  during  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Washington  in  the 
Revolution,  he  rendered  at  any  one  time  a  more  substantial  service  to  the 
nation,  than  at  this  period.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  conduct  stamped  his  charac- 
ter then,  and  secured  his  fame  with  the  country:  Of  all  the  military  men  who 
had  thus  far  appeared  on  the  continent,  no  one  had  displayed  such  extraordi- 
nary qualities. 

The  Campaign  of  1759. — -Pi*^*^  ^^"^^  studied  the  whole  American  question, 
and  he  comprehended  perfectly  the  business  to  be  done.  He  determined  by 
one  bold  stroke  to  rescue  Canada  from  France,  and  wipe  out  her  power  ia 
North  America  forever.  '  The  English  colonists,'  said  he,  '  and  their  de- 
scendants, can  never  be  a  great  people — they  can  never  be  a  useful  and  pow- 
erful ally  of  the  Empire,  until  the  French  are  driven  from  the  continent.' 

Every  means  of  information  was  at  his  disposal.  He  was  removed  by  the 
penetration  of  his  sagacity,  the  breadth  of  his  judgment,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  his  divine  common  sense,  from  all  possibility  of  being 
duped  by  false  representations,  or  concealment  of  facts.  Unswerved  by  the 
favor  or  the  terror  of  the  king,  or  his  satellites,  from  the  bold  path  of  duty,  he 
went  forward,  demanding  from  Parliament  what  they  granted  without  hesi-' 
tation  ;  for  England  well  knew  that  he  alone  had  rescued  her  name  from 
disgrace  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  hour,  too,  had  come  vj'hen  she  was  to 
place  herself  ahead  of  Russia,  then  rapidly  advancing  to  empire ;  of  Prussia, 
then,  under  the  great  Frederick,  beginning  a  career  of  steady  progress,  which 
was  ere  long  to  render  her  the  arbiter  of  all  Europe  ;  and  of  France,  which  had 
become  the  foremost  power  on  the  globe,  after  the  sceptre  of  Spain  had  begun 
to  relax  from  the  grasp  of  her  departing  statesmen.  Of  all  men  who,  during 
this  period,  controlled  the  British  empire,  Pitt  was  the  only  one  who  com- 
manded the  unlimited  confidence  of  Parliament,  of  England,  and  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  sanxe  time.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  reimburse  to  the  colonists 
their  expenses  in  raising  troops,  and  now  he  promptly  redeemed  his  word. 
Nearly  a  million  dollars  was  devoted  to  that  purpose  for  the  last  campaign,  with 
which  Massachusetts,  with  her  share,  redeemed  what  would  otherwise  have  been 

been  seen  to  fall  together  :  and   while  Benjamin    West  the  grief  of  the  son  fainting  at  the  fearful  recognition  of 

and    a   company   of  Pennsylvanians   formed    a   circle  his   father,  the  groups  of  soldiers  sorrowing   over  the 

around,    the    Indians    removed   the    thick  covering   of  ghastly  ruins  of  an  army,  formed  a  sombre  scene  of  des- 

leaves,  tiR  they  bared  the  relics  of  the  youth  lying  across  olation.     How  is  all  changed  !     The  banks  of  the  broad 

those  of  the  older  officer.     The  frames  of  the  two  thus  and     placid    Monongahela   smile     with   orchards   and 

united  in  death  were  wrapped  in  a  Highland  plaid,  and  teeming   harvests  and  gardens;  with   workshops  and 

consigned  to  one  separate  grave,  amidst  the  ceremonies  villas  ;  the  victories  of  peace  have  effaced  the  memorials 

'hat  belong   to  the  burial  of  the  brave.      The  bones  of  of  war  ;  a  railroad  that  sends  its  cars  over  the  AUegha- 

•he  undistingiiishable  multitude,  more   than  four  bun-  nies   in  fewer  hours  than  the  army  had  taken  weeks  fci 

jlred   and   fifty  in  number,  were  indiscriminately   cast  its  unresisted  march,  passes  through    the  scene  where 

mto  the  ground,  no  one  knowing  for  whom  specially  to  the  carnage  was  the  worst ;   and    in  all   that  -egion  iv> 

weep.     The  chilling  gloom  of  the  forest  at  the  coming  sounds  now  prevail  but  of  life  and  activity  and  joy.  * 
•f  winter,  the  religious  awe  that  mastered  the  savages. 
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worthless  promises  to  pay.  This  pledge  had  been  made  by  Pitt  under  tne 
seal  of  secrecy ;  the  secret  had  been  sacredly  kept ;  and  tjie  pledge  was  as 
sacredly  redeemed.  At  this  time  the  great  minister  could  do  anything  with  thi 
English  race  throughout  the  globe  ;  as  far  as  the  epithet  can  ever  be  applied 
to  human  power,  he  was  onmipotent. 

In  connection  with  the  best  men  in  England  and  America,  officers  and 
civilians,  especially  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  clearly  saw  the  necessities 
of  the  case  ;  and  partly  by  his  own  monitions,  and  in  full  concurrence  with 
the  best  advice,  he  determined  to  send  a  strong  land  and  naval  force 
under  Gen.  Wolfe  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec.  Amherst,  who 
had  superseded  the  unsuccessful  Abercrombie,  was  to  expel  the  French  from 
the  region  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  seize  Montreal,  and  join 
the  command  at  Quebec.  Another  expedition  under  Gen.  Prideau  was  to 
seize  Fort  Niagara,  from  whence,  with  all  his  forces,  he  was  to  sail  down 
Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal.  It  was  a  well-planned  campaign,  and  could  hardly 
fail. 

Ticondcroga  Abandoned,  July  22,  1759. — ^  more  formidable  army  of 
eleven  thousand  men  now  appeared  before  Ticonderoga,  under  Gen. 
Amherst.  Wolfe  had  already — June  27 — reached  Quebec,  and  the  French 
general  had  received  the  news.  Seeing  that  all  resistance  was  vain,  he  resolved 
on  the  demolition  of  the  fort,  which  he  partially  accomplished,  and  then 
escaped  with  his  army  to  Crown  Point.  But  thither  he  was  pursued  by 
Amherst,  and  on  the  first  of  August  he  escaped  down  the  lake  to  Isle 
Aux  Noix,  in  the  Sorelle  river,  where  he  was  still  followed.  But  the  season 
was  too  late  for  further  operations,  and  Amherst  returned  to  Crown  Point 
for  winter  quarters,  where  he  constructed  a  strong  fortress,  on  whose  pictu- 
resque ruins  the  traveler  still  looks  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson's  forces,  Gen.  Prideau  gathered  his  army 
at  Oswego,  and  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Niagara.  On  the  17th  of  July,  he 
commenced  a  siege  ;  but  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  he  lost  his  life  the 
same, day.  Gen.  Johnson  pressed  the  siege,  and  when  die  fort  was  about  to 
surrender,  reinforcements  of  three  thousand  men, — about  equally  divided 
between  the  French  regulars  and  Indian  allies, — came  to  their  relief.  But  the 
following  day  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Niagara,  with  its  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,'  and  the  retreat  of  the  rest 
of  the  French  army.  The  loss  of  Niagara  was  fatal  to  the  French  power. 
Its  last  connecting  link  between  the  north  and  the  south  was  broken  forever. 

The  Expedition  to  Quebec. — Wolfe,  then  only  thirty-three  years  old,  but 
with  vast  experience,  left  Louisburg  with  his  splendid  expedition  of  eight 
thousand  troops,  under  the  convoy  of  twenty-two  line-of-battle  ships,  and  as 
many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Admirals  Sanders  and 
Holmes,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  landed  at  Orleans  Island,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  earlier  p"-ges  as  the  rendezvous  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534. 
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I  have  already  described  the  position  of  Quebec  ;  nor  can  I  spare  much 
space  for  the  miUtary  scenes  now  to  be  witnessed  around  it.  On  a  level 
plateau,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  a 
desperate  and  splendid  battle  was  to  be  fought.  The  lower  town  could  be 
gained  only  .by  cannonading  from  Port  Levi,  directly  opposite  Quebec,  and 
this  was  done  only  by  throwing  in  hot  shot,  which  nearly  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lower  town.  On  the  3d  of  July,  Gen.  Monckton  with  his  grena- 
diers, landed  on  the  beach,  and  trustnig  to  the  valor  of  his  men,  rushed  pre- 
cipitously upon  the  enemy's  works.  He  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  a 
fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  till  night  shut  down  on  them  prematurely  by  a 
terrific  thunder-storm,  which  had  been  gathering  for  hours,  and  now  closed  ovei 
the  whole  scene.  The  rising  tide  had  already  begun  to  rush  in,  and  Monck- 
ton was  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  five  hundred  fallen  men  behind  him. 

Amherst,  who  was  to  have  joined  him  by  this  time,  had  not  been  heard 
from.  Two  months  had  gone  by,  and  Quebec  seemed  no  nearer  to  falling 
into  Wolfe's  hands.  At  last,  thrown  into  a  violent  fever  by  continued  exposure 
and  anxiety  for  two  months,  the  first  of  September  found  the  gallant  soldier 
prostrate  in  his  tent.  He  sunnnoned  a  council  of  war.  It  was  proposed  to 
scale  the  heights  of  Abraham.  '  It  is  well  proposed,'  said  Wolfe,  'and  I  will 
lead  the  assault  in  person:'  and  he  rose  from  his  bed  to  put  on  his  uniform. 
The  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet  completely  deceived  the  French 
commander  :  so  silently  and  adroitly  was  it  managed  that  when  the  sun  rose 
on  the  morning  of  September  13th,  the  whole  of  Wolfe's  army  stood  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  conflict  began.  Mont- 
calm did  his  best  to  atone  for  what  seemed  a  lack  of  vigilance,  and  he  cen- 
tred his  forces  with  incredible  celerity.  It  was  a  close,  hand  to  hand, 
desperate  struggle.  Every  implement  of  warfare  known,  was  brought  into 
action.  Twice  Wolfe  was  wounded,  but  he  still  kept  his  feet.  Seeing  at  last 
where  a  final  charge  could  be  made  that  would  wm  tlie  day,  he  sprang  to  the 
head  of  his  Grenadiers,  and  led  them  to  the  charge.  But  a  bullet  pierced  his 
breast,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  rear.  Monckton  took  his  place,  only  to  fall 
wounded.  Townsend  then  directed  the  battle,  and  led  forward  the  British 
regulars  in  one  of  those  deadly  assaults  which  have  made  English  bayonets 
and  Highland  broadswords  immortal  in  the  history  of  chivalry.  Montcalm 
received  his  death  wound,  and  his  whole  army  broke  and  fled. 

Something  more  is  due  than  the  passing  tribute  we  can  give  to  such  sublime 
valor.  Montcalm  was  carried  into  the  city.  They  told  him  he  must  die. 
'  So  much  the  better,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  thus  be  spared  the  mortification  of 
witnessing  the  surrender  of  Quebec'  As  Wolfe  was  borne  off  dying,—'  They 
flee  !  They  flee  !  '—smote  on  his  ears.  '  Who  ?  '  '  The  French.' — And  with 
a  smile  of  triumph,  his  gallant  spirit  passed  away.' 

*  His  remains  are  yet  in  Quebec  ;  those  of  Wolfe  dedicated  to  the  linked  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
were  conveyed  to  England.  People  of  the  two  pations  calm. — Lossing's  Hist,  of  the  U.S.,  -p.  202.  Note. 
have  long  dwelt  peaceably  together  in  that  ancient  city,  Montcalm's  ashes  rest  beneath  the  Ursuline  Convert 
and  they  have  united  in  erecting  a  tall  granite  obelisk,  at  Quebec. 
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Five  days  later,  Gen.  Murray  marched  into  the  city  of  Quebec,  which 
had  surrendered,  and  the  LiHes  were  lowered,  as  the  British  standard  waved 
over  the  surrendered  capital  of  New  France. 

And  yet  the  French  empire  in  North  America  had  not  fallen.  Mont- 
real still  held  out,  and  it  was  being  strongly  fortified  against  another  cam- 
paign. 

Final  Campaign  of  1760 — Close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. — The  last  hope 
of  the  French  dominion  in  America  now  hung  upon  the  conduct  of  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  Governor -general  of  Canada,  who  had  gathered  all  his  forces  at 
Montreal,  his  last  stronghold.  Resolute  to  recover  Quebec,  he  despatched 
De  Levi,  his  ablest  commander,  down  the  St.  I^awrence,  with  six  frigates  and  a 
land  force  of  10,000  men.  With  a  folly  little  short  of  madness  Murray 
marched  out  from  his  impregnable  city — April  28 — and  hazarded  an  attack 
on  the  enemy  in  Sillery  Wood,  where  he  met  with  an  ignominious  defeat, 
leaving  his  whole  train  of  fine  artillery,  and  a  thousand  men  on  the  field. 
The  French  siege  began,  and  the  English  garrison,  which  had  been  so  reduced 
by  sickness  and  death  during  the  previous  winter,  could  after  the  late  battle 
have  numbered  little  more  than  two  thousand  effective  men ;  and  had 
not  a  fleet  arrived,  which  Pitt  had  despatched  to  join  Amherst  in  his  attempt 
on  Montreal,  Murray  would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender.  The  news  is  best 
given  by  the  minister  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  '  Join,  my  love,  with  me  in 
most  humble  and  grateful  thanks  to'  the  Almighty.  The  siege  of  Quebec  was 
raised  on  the  17th  of  May,  with  every  happy  circumstance.  The  enemy 
left  their  camp  standing,  abandoning  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  Swanton 
arrived  there  in  the  Vanguard  on  the  fifteenth,  and  destroyed  all  the  French 
shipping,  six  or  seven  in  number.  Happy,  happy  day  !  My  joy  and  hurry 
are  inexpressible.' 

On  the  6th  of  September  Amherst  reached  Montreal  with  ten  thousand 
troops,  and  Gen.  Johnson  with  a  thousand  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations.  The 
same  day.  Gen.  Murray  appeared  with  four  thousand  troops  from  Quebec  ;  and 
the  day  after,  Col.  Haviland,  with  three  thousand,  came  in  from  Crown  Point. 
'  Thus  the  three  armies  came  together  in  overwhelming  strength  to  take  an 
open  town  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  which  Vaudreuil  had  resolved  to  give 
up  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  English  ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  September,  the 
flag  of  St.  George  floated  in  triumph  on  the  gate  of  Montreal,  the  admired 
island  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  ancient  hearth  of  the  council-fires  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  the  village  consecrated  by  the  Roman  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  site 
connected  by  rivers  and  lakes  with  an  inland  world,  and  needing  only  a  some- 
what milder  climate  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  continent. 
The  capitulation  included  all  Canada,  which  was  said  to  extend  to  the  crest  of 
land  dividing  branches  of  Erie  and  Michigan  from  those  of  the  Miami,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  lUinois  rivers.  Property  and  religion  were  cared  for  in  the 
terms  ;  but  for  civil  liberty  no  stipulation  was  even  thought  of     Thus  Canada, 
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under  the  forms  of  a  despotic  administration,  came  into  the  possession  of 
England  by  conquest ;  and  in  a  conquered  country  the  law  was  held  to  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.'  ' 

The  fall  of  the  last  French  fortress  in  North  America  brought  this  long 
and  sanguinary  war  to  a  close.  But  its  fires  were  still  burning  along  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the 
settlements  of  the  southern  colonies.  The  Cherokees  had  hitherto  been 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  But  they  had  many  old  revenges  yet  to  pay  foi 
outrages  on  their  southwestern  frontiers.  The  emissaries  of  France  had  so 
thoroughly  stirred  up  their  hostility,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
restrain  them,  and  the  borders  of  the  Carolinas  were  made  desolate.  Am- 
herst had  already  sent  Col.  Montgomery  with  an  effective  body  of  troops, 
who  had  advanced  from  Charleston  and  laid  waste  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
territory ;  but  it  became  necessary  the  following  year  for  Col.  Grant  to 
finish  the  work  ;  and  so  completely  were  their  villages  destroyed,  and  their 
fields  laid  waste,  and  so  many  of  their  warriors  had  fallen  in  battle,  that  they 
begged  for  peace.     Tranquillity  at  last  came  to  those  suffering  settlers. 

Pontiac  and  his  Conspiracy. — Another  foe,  still  more  formidable,  was  to 
be  encountered  in  the  northwest.  Pontiac,  the  brave  and  diplomatic  chief 
of  the  Ottawas,  who  had  been  a  bitter  foe  of  the  English,  and  long  an  ally 
of  the  French,  had  secretly  confederated  a  large  number  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  organizing  the  Chippevvas,  Wyandots,  Miamis,  Potawotamies,  Shaw- 
noese,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  and  the  Senecas — the  most  westerly  clan  of  the 
Six  Nations — for  the  general  massacre  of  the  English  scattered  through  the 
whole  of  the  northwest.  With  the  exception  of  Niagara,  Fort  Pitt,  and 
Detroit,  all  the  English  posts  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Even  Detroit, 
after  a  siege  of  twelve  months,  was  relieved  only  by  the  arrival  of  Col. 
Bradstreet,  in  May,  1764.  But  under  that  gallant  and  efhcient  officer,  the 
power  of  Pontiac  was  broken,  and  the  conspiracy  dissolved.  The  tribes  ali 
yielded  to  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Pale-faces  ;  but  Pontiac,  like  Philip, 
whose  history  he  knew,  and  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  character  as  in 
fate,  was  too  proud  to  yield.  He  would  not  join  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes 
who  went  to  sue  for  pardon  ;  and  being  obliged  to  flee,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  where  after  a  sad  and  disturbed  life  for  four  years,  he 
fell  a  victim,  like  Philip,  to  those  in  whom  he  had  confided. 

This  great  chief  was  endowed  with  qualities  so  lofty  and  heroic  that  they 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Montcalm,  whose  personal  friendship  and  con- 
fidence he  long  enjoyed  ;  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  mastered  the  elements  of 
civilization  that  he  issued  bills  of  credit,  which  were  freely  accepted  by  the 
Canadian  French.  He  found  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  New 
England  a  brilliant  biographer,  and  a  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where 
the  vast  city  of  St.  Louis  has  displaced  the  forest  that  waved  over  his  tomb ; 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.  pp.  360-361, 
/ 
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and  as   Lossing  appropriately  says,  constitutes,  if  not  his  memorial,  at  leasf 
his  monument. 

Significance  of  the  French  War. — This  Seven  Years'  Struggle,  which  vir 
tually  ended  the  history  of  the  French  Empire  in  North  America,  derives  foi 
us  its  chief  signiticance,  as  the  prelude  to  the  Revolution  so  soon  to  follow. 
In  its  scenes  of  struggle  and  blood,  it  was  but  a  prologue  to  the  impending 
tragedy.  It  was  a  school  of  training  for  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution.  It 
taught  the  colonists  the  art  of  war,  as  conducted  by  the  captains  of  Europe. 
It  was  a  school  for  instruction  in  military  engineering  ;  in  evolutions  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  men  ;  in  the  planning  and  consummation  of  campaigns  ; 
in  the  construction,  as  well  as  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  munitions  of  war. 
The  knowledge  which  our  military  men  then  possessed  of  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  war  with  hostile  savages,  was  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  of 
prosecuting  regular  military  campaigns.  As  a  civil  lesson,  too,  its  impor- 
tance can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  colonists  became  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  consolidation  ;  of  Ijlending  their  united  civil  sovereignties  in  a  federal 
whole.  They  learned  jsractically  that  union  is  strength,  and  were  prepared 
to  act  together.  They  found  out  who  were  their  strong  men.  They  learned 
the  duties,  and  felt  the  dignity  of  responsible  citizenship.  It  was  a  constant 
discipline  in  acquiring  self-control ;  devising  means  for  sudden  extrication 
from  difficulties  ;  of  gathering  up  and  husbanding  resources  of  all  kinds  ;  of 
making  the  most  out  of  the  least.  The  French  War  was  an  open  school  to 
which  everybody  went ;  many  to  teach,  but  all  to  learn.  This  sifting  sepa- 
rated the  grain  from  the  chaff ;  it  reduced  lymi)h,  and  hardened  muscle.  It 
burnished  character.  In  after  years,  wlien  nobly  defending  the  American 
colonies  in  the  British  Parliament,  Burke  strikingly  illustrated  the  process  of 
the  growth  of  American  character  :  '  These  colonies  are  yet  in  the  gristie  ; 
they  have  not  hardened  into  bone.' 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

THE  INTERVAL  FROM    THE    CLOSE  OF  THE    CONFLICT  WITH  FRANCE,  TO  THE  BE- 
GINNING   OF    THE    STRUGGLE    WITH    ENGLAND. 

Some  of  the  most  important  processes  in  nature  often  go  on  so  silently 
that  they  escape  observation.  It  is  during  the  most  tranquil  hours  of  rne 
night  that  we  are  least  frequently  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  watchman. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  glance  somewhat  hurriedly  over  those  periods  in  the 
fives  of  men  and  nations  which  were  attended  by  the  least  tumult.  And  yet 
these  are  generally  the  very  periods  which  are  most  pregnant  with  the  embry- 
onic forms  of  future  hfe.  The  smoothness  of  the  surface,  and  the  repose  of 
the  heavens,  give  no  tokens  of  the  approaching  storm. 

The  surrender  of  Montreal  brought  security  to  the  worn  and  weary  coio 
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nies,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they  could  dedicate  themselves 
without  disturbance  to  the  arts  of  peace.  This  Interval,  brief  as  it  was, 
between  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  petty  skirmish  of  Lexing- 
ton, which  opened  the  Iliad  of  the  Revolution,  was  of  the  deepest  moment  to 
our  ancestors.  When  the  eye  of  some  patient  historian  shall  look  long  and  care- 
fully enough  beneath  the  illusive  calm  which  now  hides  the  energies  of  these 
fifteen  years,  he  will  unveil  the  secret  operation  of  forces  which  were  ere  long 
to  break  forth  with  irresistible  power.  He  will  there  also  trace  the  germs  of 
our  future  national  life  in  the. workings  of  the  social  elements  of  those  primi- 
tive days.  The  time  for  that  great  work  may  not  yet  have  come  :  and  without 
a  paradox,  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  that,  obscure  as  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking  may  be,  we  are  not  yet  far  enough  removed  from  it  to  discern  it 
clearl}'.  The  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  often  and  strikingly  illustrated 
in  our  own  age,  which  has  thrown  new  light  over  so  many  dim  passages  in  the 
history  of  individuals  and  peoples  that  had  long  ago  passed  away.  Here- 
after, the  grave  must  give  up  its  dead — the  past  can  no  longer  hide  its  hoarded 
secrets  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil. 

In  such  investigations  science  is  the  torchbearer — learning  the  interpreter. 
We  turn  wearied  from  the  oppressive  tomes  of  Gibbon,  to  the  charming  paint- 
ings of  the  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  to  see  what  kind  of  a  life  Roman  men  and 
women  lived.  In  the  entrancing  sketches  of  Ware's  'Zenobia'  we  walk  the 
streets  of  Palmyra,  and  breathe  the  intoxicating  air  of  the  gardens  of  the  ori- 
ental Queen;  while  we  look  into  the  illuminated  cell  of  Longinus  to  find  the 
Greek  Philosophy  expiring  before  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity.  We  find  rhe 
best  history  of  the  descendants  of  H  agar,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  In  'The 
Scarlet  Letter,'  and  '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,'  the  genial  Hawthorne 
has  told  us  more  of  the  real  life  of  the  Puritans,  than  Neal  in  his  extended  '  His- 
tory' ;  while  Mrs.  Stowe's  Novels  give  us  more  vivid  conceptions  of  society  in 
the  New  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  than  all  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections.  The  life  of  the  frontier  and  the  forest  was  finished  when  the  last 
of  the  '  Leatherstocking  Tales'  was  completed  ;  and  the  only  delineation  of  life 
on  the  ocean  that  will  ever  be  needed  for  calm,  or  storm,  or  seamanship  or 
battle,  is  found  in  the  'Sea  Stories'  of  the  same  author.  So  too  shall  we  yet 
have  a  great  Historical  painting  of  the  Interval,  and  it  will  be  our  first  Na- 
tional Epic — a  romance — a  poem,  in  prose  or  verse — no  matter  which.  The 
materials  -all  lie  there  in  their  long-neglected  sepulchre.  Breathing  images 
of  life  will  spring  forth  at  the  waving  of  the  magic  wand  of  genius. 

The  stern  discipline  of  patient  industry  and  self-denial  had  inculcated  the 
best  lessons  of  frugality  and  independence  among  all  classes,  especially  by 
ennobling  the  character  of  the  women  of  America.'    Seven  campaigns  with  the 

'   Bancroft  abounds  in  striking  sketches  of  the  pur-  a  territorial  parish.     The  town  was  the  religious  congre- 

suits  and  characteristics  of  the  New  England  people  at  gation  ;  the  independent  church  was  established  by  law, 

this  period — as  witness  the  following  :  the  minister  was  elected   by  the  people,  who  annually 

All  New  England  was  an  aggregate  of  organized  de-  made  grants  for  his  support.      There,  too,  the  system 

mocracies.    Hut  the  complete  development  of  the  institu-  of  free-schools  was  carried  to  great  peifection,  so  that 

tion  was  to  be  foiuid  in  Connecticut  and  The  Massachu-  there  could  not  be  foimd  an  adult  born  in  New  England 

setts  Bay.    There  each  township  was  also  substantially  unable  to  write  and  read.     ...     They  w  ;re  ui  ho 
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best  soldiers  of  Europe  had  thoroughly  taught  young  men  the  art  of  v\'ar,  i  nd 
provided  generals  for  the  impending  Revolution.  The  exigencies  of  sach  a  life 
gave  birth  to  every  virtue  which  exalts  or  adorns  human  nature  in  its  best 
estate. 

The  laws  of  growth  and  development  in  individuals  and  in  communities,  'jeem 
to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance.  The  character  of  a  people  as  an  aggregi  le,  is 
determined  by  the  very  same  influences  which  decide  the  units  that  make  up 
the  whole.  Original  tendencies  always  work  themselves  out.  We  trace  about 
the  same  stages  of  growth— we  mark  the  same  transitions  in  men  and  nations 
from  periods  of  repose  to  activity,  that  we  observe  in  the  rounds  of  the  seasons 

This  was  a  period  of  broad  and  intense  political  study.  Not  a  young  law- 
yer but  became  familiar  with  the  Judicial  Literature  of  England.  The  Common 
Law  Avas  the  theme  of  general  interest  for  the  first  time  in  any  community. 
Political  meetings  for  earnest  and  profound  debate  were  held  in  every  city  and 
hamlet.  Natural  human  rights  was  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  discussion. 
Thoroughness  of  investigation  was  the  rule.  Nearly  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  colonies  had  been  hard  students  in  our  nine  colleges,  and  many  of  them 
had  passed  through  the  universities  of  England  or  the  continent.  Others, 
like  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been  suddenly  drawn  into  public  life  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  books,  had  been  close  observers  of  men  and  nature,  an  i 
their  large  native  endowments  more  than  atoned  for  the  lack  of  scholasti:. 
training.  Others  still  of  less  stormy  temperaments — but  of  sterling  qualities- 
had,  like  Roger  Sherman,  elaborated  a  system  of  political  economy  over  th<^- 
work-bench,  or  the  lap-stone.  But  one  and  all  had  done  their  work  so  well, 
that  the  result  amazed  the  ripest  scholars,  and  the  most  accomplished  states- 
men of  Europe. 

The  American  Press  was  an  efficient  schoolmaster.     Newspapers,  and  espe- 
cially pamphlets,  were  universally  read,  and  they  teemed  with  the  profoundest 
thought.      In  sound  political  philosophy  and  clear  thmking  in  the  right  direc 
tion,  they  far  surpassed  the  journalism  and  political  essays  of  England.' 

The  Pulpit  too  was  another,  and  still  greater  educator  ;  for  it  was  charac 
terized  by  the  ripest  learning,  and  it  flamed  with  the  eloquence  of  patriotic 
fire.     It  led  and  inspired  the  people.     Even  the  period  of  the  Protestant  Re- 

mogeneous  origin,  nearly  .-ill  tracing  their  descent  to  having  frowned  on  the  business  !  How  committees  of 
English  emigrants  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  the  House  of  Commons  examined  witnesses  and  made 
Hharles  H.  They  were  a  frugal  and  industrious  race,  proposals  for  prohibitory  laws,  till  at  last  the  Manufac- 
Alon;;  the  seaside,  wherever  there  was  a  good  harbor,  turing  House,  designed  to  foster  home  industry,  fell 
Sshermen,  familiar  with  the  ocean,  gathered  in  hamlets  ;  into  decay, — a  commentary  on  the  provident  care  of 
and  each  returning  season  saw  them  with  an  ever  in-  England  for  her  colonies  !  Of  slavery,  there  was  not 
creasing  number  of  mariners  and  vessels,  taking  the  enough  to  affect  the  character  of  the  people,  except  m 
cod  and  mackerel,  and  sometimes  pursuing  the  whale  the  southeast  of  Rhode  Island,  where  Newport  was 
into  the  icy  labyrinths  of  the  northern  sea  ;  yet  loving  conspicuous  for  engaging  in  the  slave  trade,  and  where 
home,  and  dearly  attached  to  their  modest  freeholds,  in  two  or  three  towns  negroes  composed  even  a  third  of 
At  Boston  a  society  was  formed  for  promoting  domesuc  the  inhabitants. — Bancroft,  iv.,  149,  150. 
manufactures;  on  one  of  its  anniversaries,  ihree  him-  '  The  newspapers  of  the  American  Colonies  were 
dred  women  appeared  on  the  Common,  clad  in  home-  established  in  the  following  order  : — The  first  m  Bos- 
spun,  seated  in  a  triple  row,  each  with  a  spinning-  ton.  the  News  Letter,  1704.  In  Philadelphia,  1719. 
wheel,  and  each  busily  transferring  the  flax  from  the  In  New  Vork,  1725.  In  Maryland,  1728.  In  ."^outli 
distaff  to  the  spool.  The  town  built  a  Manufacturing  Carolina#i73i.  In  Rhode  Island.  1732.  In  Virginia, 
House,  and  there  were  bounties  to  encourage  the  work-  1736.  In  New  Hampshire,  1753.  In  Connecticut, 
ers  in  linen.  How  the  Board  of  Trade  were  alarmed  1755.  In  Delaware,  1761.  In  North  C.irolina,  1763 
at   the  news'     How   they   censured  Shirley    for  not  In  Georgia,  1763.     In  New  Jersey,  1777. 
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formation  in  Europe  had  scarce!)- been  distinguished  by  a  more  learned,  power- 
ful, or  spotless  cleigy  than  adorned  and  blessed  the  American  Colonies.' 

The  work  of  those  nine  colonial  colleges,*  so  feebly  endowed  with  money 
or  apparatus,  was  truly  wonderful.  But  their  resources  in  talent,  learning 
and  character  were  affluent  beyond  estimate.  So  true  is  it  that  men,  not 
books,  nor  gold,  noi  stately  edifices  make  scholars.  Where  Aristotle  went 
was  .the  Lyceum,  whether  in  Athens,  or  on  the  classic  banks  of  the  llissus. 
When  the  British  monk  Alcuin  left  the  library  of  York  Cathedral  at  the 
summons  of  Charlemagne,  he  carried  a  university  with  him  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  When  the  prophets  of  Judah  left  the  ashes  of  the  Temple,  they  bore 
with  them  in  their  captivity  the  worship  of  the  true  Goa.  vVhere  Hannibal 
marched,  went  Carthage — no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Rome  was  where  Cassar  stood, — no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  Rubicon. 
Where  Justinian  was,  there  were  the  Pandects.  Where  Hildebrand  sat,  there 
was  the  Church.  When  Galileo  slept,  Astronomy  waited  for  his  waking. 
With  Loyola  travelled  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Poetry  itself,  was  the  hand- 
maid of  Dante  throughout  his  weary  exile.  Painting  dwelt  where  Raphael 
lived.  Sculpture  made  her  home  with  Michael  Angelo.  Leonardo  meant 
all  art.  Zoology  followed  Agassiz  to  the  rocky  Penakese.  Where  the 
Highland  chieftain  sat  was  the  head  of  the  table.  When  the  Son  of  Mary 
glided  noiselessly  into  that  bolted  chamber  in  Galilee,  where  the  fugitive  dis- 
ciples had  gathered  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  risen  Master, 
conveyed  through  the  redeemed  Mary,  all  Christianity  was  within  the  four 
walls  of  that  narrow  room.  The  Hall  where  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  assembled,  held  the  Republicanism  of  the  world. 
Where  Washington  marched,  there  went  the  Revolution. 

Never  was  it  truer  of  any  nation  than  our  own,  that  its  resources  could  be 
measured  by  no  material  standard.  It  is  mind,  not  gold,  nor  rifled  cannon 
that  moves  the  world.  America  meant  only  a  handful  of  men  and  women, — - 
but  such  men  and  women  as  had  not  lived  before.  Pitt  and  Burke  under- 
stood  this  ;  but  poor  George  tlie  Third  and  his  favorites  comprehended  it  no 
better  than  the  Red  men  did  why  their  bullets  could  not  hit  the  American 
leader. 

'  In  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams'  learned  snd  eloquent  wards,  HopVins,    Bellamy,    and    Emmons.      But    tfie 

Discourse  on  the  Life  ami  Services  of  Prof.   Moses  fact  to  be   observed  is,  that  for  two-thirds  of  a  century 

Stuart,  January  25,  1S52.  he  pays  a  worthy  and  en-  metaphysical   theology  had  gained   the   entire    ascen- 

lightened   tribute  to   the  learning  of  the  New  England  dency.' 
ministers: —  '•*  Order    in    which     the     Colonial     Colleges    wera 

'  Many  of  the  earliest  ministers  of  the  New  Eng-  founded  : — 
land  colonies  were  men  of  extraordinary  scholarship.  i.    Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1637. 

They  had    been    trained    at   the   English    universities,  2.  William   and    Mary,  at  Williamsburg,    Va.,    in 

and   that  at  the  golden  age  of  Biblical  learning.      .      .  1692. 

The   clergy  were   accustomed    to   read    Hebrew    and  3.  Vale,  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,   in   1701 — remo\ed  to 

Greek    Scriptures   to    their   families   at  morning   and  New  Haven  in  1717. 

evening  worship.  .  .  Never  was  there  a  body  of  4.  The  College  of  New  Jersey — called  Nassau  Hall- 
men  who,  by  nature,  constitution,  and  external  circum-  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1738. 

■stances  were  more  disposed   to  follow  the  lead  of  their  5.   King's  College— now  Columbia — New  York  City, 

distinguished    countrymen    than    the    clergy  of    New  in  1750. 

England.     Their  habits  inclined  them  to  great  indepen-  6.  The  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  1760. 

dence  of  thought.     They  had  little  reverence  for  aiiti-  7.  The  College  of  Rhode  Island— now  Brown   Uni- 

quated  authority.     They  would   have   reasons  for  their  versity — at  Warren,  now  at  Providence,  1764. 
faith.      .     .       It  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  superior  8.   Queen's  (now  Rutgers)   College,   in  Ne*- Jersey 

to  miny  of  the  rural   ministers  of  those  d  lys  in  meta-  in  1770. 

physical   acumen.     Whatever  maybe     "-ought  -)\  their  9.   Dartmouth  College,   at    Hanover,  Ne  *f   Hamp 

particular   dogmas,  no  Americ.m  can  fiil  to  honor  Ed-  shire,  in  1771. 
II 
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The  peril  is  that  in  books,  endowments,  buildings,  the  accessories  and  the 
machinery  of  schools  for  Art  and  Learning,  we  accept  substitutes  for  men. 
Colleges  can  be  moved  without  taking  away  the  books  and  laboratories :  it 
has  been  often  done.  When  the  men  went  out,  it  mattered  very  little  how 
few  or  many  tomes  were  left  on  the  shelves.  All  this  may  illustrate  in  part 
the  truth  of  the  famous  declaration  of  the  great  British  statesmen  : — '  America 
can  never  be  conquered.' 

SECTION    FIFTH. 

THE  SECOND  RACE  OF  MOULDERS  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Benjainin  Franklin.  Born  in  Boston,  Jan.  1 7,  1 706.  Died  in  Philadel- 
phia, April  17,  1790. — No  man  has  lived  in  America  who  has  stamped  his 
image  so  deep,  or  so  clear,  on  the  institutions  and  character  of  its  people  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  :  few  men  have  put  forth  a  broader  or  more  beneficent 
influence  upon  mankind ;  and  few  men  are  more  sure  of  lasting  fame.  So 
great  is  my  veneration  for  him,  I  cannot  mention  his  name  without  invoking 
such  words  as  would  seem  to  me  unsuited  to  any  other  American.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of  Italy,  when  cer- 
tain honors  were  to  be  paid  to  Franklin,  I  contributed  the  following  Mono- 
graph, which  seemed  none  too  elogistic  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  countrym<;n 
of  Galvani,  Volta,  Vico,  and  Rienzi. 


FRANKLIN'S   VOICE   TO   AMERICA. 
"  1  was  born  poor,  but  I  lived  in  comfort,  and  died  rich. 
"With  few  to  help  me,  I  found  in  hard  work  a  friend  in  need. 
"  When  I  was  poor,  I  lived  poor,  and  saved  what  pennies  I  could. 
"When  I  got  to  be  fore-handed,  I  could  help  others  less  fortunate. 
"  I  managed  to  stand  up  straight  when  I  had  to  stand  alone. 
"With  nobody  to  teach  me,  I  became  my  own  schoolmasetr. 
"  I  had  suffered,  and  I  did  not  like  to  see  any  friend  suffer. 
"  I  loved  virtue  and  thrift,  and  hated  vice,  laziness,  and  waste. 
"  I  gained  many  friends,  but  only  by  trying  to  do  right. 
"So  many  did  me  good  that  I  tried  to  do  good  to  all. 
"  I  early  learned  how  to  work,  and  endeavored  to  teach  others. 
"  I  had  very  many  faults,  and  I  tried  hard  to  correct  them. 
"  I  served  my  country  through  life  with  what  little  ability  I  could. 


n. 
AMERICA'S   RESPONSE   TO   FRANKLIN. 

1.  "  We  are  born  rich,  enjoy  little,  and  too  often  die  poor. 

2,  "  With  too  much  help,  we  work  only  when  we  are  obliged  to. 

3    "  When  we  are  poor  we  live  rich  ;  when  rich,  we  lay  up  nothing. 
4.   "  When  wealth  comes  to  us,  we  let  others  take  care  of  themselves. 
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5.  "We  are  more  fond  of  leaning  on  others  than  of  standing  alone. 

6.  "  Brought  up  among  teachers,  how  much  true  wisdom  do  we  gain? 

7.  "  We  suffer  too  little  to  know  how  to  feel  sympathy  for  our  fellows. 

8.  "We  are  almost  strangers  to  the  stern  virtues  of  our  fathers. 

9.  "Self-interest  and  not  integrity  determines  our  friendships. 

10.  "  Sublime  lesson  !  its  practice  won  you  the  heart  of  the  world. 

11.  "We  venerate  you  as  the  great  Worker  of  your  age. 

12.  "Your  faults  are  forgotten  ;  your  virtues  will  live  forever. 

13.  "  We  will  show  our  gratitude  to  you  by  fidelity  to  our  country. 


THE   WORLD'S   CHORUS   TO   FRANKLIN. 

"We  come  from  all  Lands,  but  you  are  our  Father.  You  were  the  First  Teach- 
er of  Americ'a,  and  we  are  going  to  School  to  you  to-day.  You  have  taught  the 
Nations  how  to  plant  the  Tree  of  Liberty  in  the  Soil  of  Despotism  ;  how  Chil- 
dren may  become  Men  ;  how  Men  may  be  Free,  and  work  and  love  and  help 
one  another,  and  grow  into  rich  and  powerful  communities  ;  and  how,  at  last, 
the  whole  Earth  may  come  together  in  a  Universal  Republic,  and  sit  at  peace 
under  God's  broad  Tree  of  Freedom,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 

"  You  are  the  Presiding  Genius  of  every  Printing-Office,  of  every  Savings 
Bank,  and  every  Workshop.  You  are  invoked  in  every  Academy  of  Science, 
and  in  every  Hall  of  Legislation.  Your  Spirit  breathes  through  every  story- 
book and  hovers  along  every  Telegraph  W'ire.  You  were  the  Prophet  of  Free- 
dom and  the  Instructor  of  Mankind.    All  Nations  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.'' 

The  most  captivating  writer  of  American  biography  is  Mr.  James  Parton 
In  his  'Life  and  Times  ofc  Benjamin  Franklin,'  after  beguiling  the  reader 
through  two  massive  volumes  of  brilliant  narration,  which  seem  more  like  a 
charming  pilgrimage  through  a  broad  landscape  garden,  than  an  authentic 
biography,  he  thus  records  the  Catalogue  of  the  good  deeds  of  P'rank.- 
LiN,  with  the  monumental  brevity  and  precision  of  a  sculptor  : 

He  founded  the  Philadelphia  Library,  parent  of  a  thousand  libraries,  an 
immense  and  endless  good  to  the  whole  United  States. 

He  edited  the  best  newspaper  in  the  Colonies  ;  one  wiiich  published  no 
libels,  and  fomented  no  quarrels  ;  which  quickened  the  intelligence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  gave  the  onward  impulse  to  the  press  of  America. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  to  great  account  the  engine  of  advertising,  an 
indispensable  element  in  modern  business. 

He  published  Poor  Richard,  by  means  of  which  so  much  of  tiie  wit  and 
wisdom  of  all  ages  as  its  readers  could  appropriate  and  enjoy,  was  brought 
home  to  their  minds,  in  words  they  could  understand  and  remember  forever. 

He  created  the  post-ofiice  system  of  America,  and  forbore  to  avail  hint, 
self,  as  postmaster,  of  privileges  for  lack  of  which  he  had  formerly  suffered. 

Jt  was  he  who  caused  Philadelphia  to  be  paved,  lighted,  and  cleanei. 
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As  fuel  became  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colonial  towns,  he  invented 
the  Franklin  Stove,  which  economized  it,  and  suggested  the  subsequent 
%varming  inventions,  in  which  America  beats  the  world.  Besides  making  a 
free  gift  of  this  invention  to  the  public,  he  generously  wrote  an  extensive 
pamphlet  explaining  its  construction  and  utility. 

He  delivered  civilized  mankind  from  the  nuisance,  once  universal,  of 
smoky  chimneys. 

He  was  the  first  effective  preacher  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  ventilation. 
He  spoke,  and  the  windows  of  hospitals  were  lowered ;  consumption  ceased 
to  gasp,  and  fever  to  inhale  poison. 

He  devoted  the  leisure  of  seven  years,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  genius,  to 
the  science  of  electricity,  which  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  scientific  inquiry 
than  any  other  event  of  that  century.  He  taught  Goethe  to  experiment  in 
electricity,  and  set  all  students  to  making  electrical  machines.  -  He  robbed 
thunder  of  its  terrors,  and  lightning  of  its  power  to  destroy. 

He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  high  school  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  died  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  the  funds  of  that  institution 
in  teaching  American  youth  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  while 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  were  spoken  in  the  streets,  and  were  required 
in  the  commerce  of  the  wharves. 

He  founded  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  first  organization  in 
America  of  the  friends  of  science. 

He  suggested  the  use  of  mineral  manures,  introduced  the  basket  willow, 
and  promoted  the  early  culture  of  silk. 

He  lent  the  indispensable  assistance  of  his  name  and  tact  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Entering  into  politics,  he  broke  the  spell  of  Quakerism,  and  woke  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  dream  of  unarmed  safety. 

He  led  Pennsylvania  in  its  thirty  years'  struggle  with  the  mean  tyranny  of 
the  Penns,  a  rehearsal  of  the  subsequent  contest  with  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  the  Indians  were  ravaging  and  scalping  within  eighty  miles  of 
Philadelphia,  General  Benjamin  Franklin  led  the  troops  of  the  city  against 
them. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  first  scheme  of  uniting  the  Colonies,  a  scheme  so 
suitable  that  it  was  adopted,  in  its  essential  features,  in  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  binds  us  together  to  this  day. 

He  assisted  England  to  keep  Canada,  when  there  was  danger  of  its  falling 
back  into  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  race. 

More  than  any  other  man,  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  which  deferred  the  inevitable  struggle  until  the  Colonies  were 
strong  enough  to  triumph. 

More  than  any  other  man,  he  educated  the  Colonies  up  to  independence, 
and  secured  for  them  in  England  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Brights, 
\he  Cobdens,  the  Spencers,  and  Mills  of  that  day.     His  examination  beibr« 
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the  House  of  Commons  struck  both  countries  as  the  speeches  of  Henry  Waid 
Beecher — a  genuine  brother  of  P'rankUn — did  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  As  the 
eloquent  preacher  set  England  right  upon  the  questions  of  to-day,  so  did 
Franklin  upon  those  of  1765.  And  Franklin  would  have  kept  her  right,  but 
for  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  George  III. 

He  discovered  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

He  discovered  that  North-east  storms  begin  in  the  South-west. 

He  invented  the  invaluable  contrivance  by  which  a  fire  consumes  .its  own 
smoke. 

He  made  important  discoveries  respecting  the  causes  of  the  most  univer- 
sal of  all  diseases — colds. 

He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  building  ships  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments, taking  the  hint  from  the  Chinese. 

He  expounded  the  theory  of  navigation  which  is  no\^  universally  adopted 
by  intelligent  seamen,  and  of  which  a  charlatan  and  a  traitor  has  received  the 
credit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  party  whose 
sentiments  Thomas  Paine  spoke  in  '  Common  Sense.' 

In  Paris,  as  the  antidote  to  the  restless  distrust  of  Arthur  Lee,  and  the 
restless  vanity  of  John  Adams,  he  saved  the  alliance  over  and  over  again,  and 
brought  the  negotiations  for  peace  to  a  successful  close.  His  mere  presence 
in  Europe  was  a  moving  plea  for  the  rights  of  man. 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  his  indomitable  good  humor  was,  probably, 
the  uniting  element,  wantuig  which  the  Convention  would  have  dissolved 
without  having  done  its  work. 

His  last  labors  were  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  aid  of  its  emanci- 
pated victims. 

Having,  during  a  very  long  life,  instructed,  stimulated,  cheered,  amused, 
and  elevated  his  countrymen  and  all  mankind,  he  was  faithful  to  them  to  the 
end,  and  added  to  his  other  services  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  calm,  cheer- 
ful, and  triumphant  death  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  mass  of  writings,  full  of  his 
own  kindness,  humor,  and  wisdom,  to  perpetuate  his  influence,  and  sweeten 
the  life  of  coming  generations. 

Such  is  the  brief  record  of  the  more  conspicuous  actions  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

But  to  conclude.  We  find  that  several  fortunate  circumstances  in  the  lot 
of  Frankhn  were  "not  due  to  any  act  of  his  own  ;  such  as  his  great  gifts,  his 
birth  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  family,  his  birth  in  'large  America,  in  an  age  of 
free  inquiry,  and  his  early  opportunities  of  mental  culture.  But  we  have  ob- 
served that  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  advantages  did  not  make  him  a  happy 
or  a  virtuous  man,  or  an  orderly,  useful  member  of  society.  The  great  event 
in  his  life  was  his  deliberate  and  final  choice  to  dedicate  himself  to  virtue  and 
the  public  good.  This  was  his  own  act.  In  this  the  person  of  humblest 
endowments  may  imitate  him.  From  that  act  dates  the  part  of  his  careei 
which  yielded  him  substantial  welfare,  and  which  his  countrymen  now  con^ 
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template  with  pleasure,  and  gratitude.  It  made  a  man  of  him.  It  gave  him 
the  command  of  his  powers,  and  his  resources.  It  enabled  him  to  extract 
from  life  all  its  latent  good,  and  to  make  his  own  life  a  vast  addition  to  the  suir 
of  good  in  the  world. 

Men  have  lived  who  were  more  magnificently  endowed  than  Franklin. 
Men  have  lived  whose  lives  were  more  splendid  and  heroic  than  his.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  required  to  select — to  represent  them  in  some 
celestial  congress  composed  of  the  various  orders  of  intelligent  beings — a  spe- 
cimen of  the  human  race,  and  we  should  send  a  Shakspeare,  the  celestials 
would  say,  He  is  one  of  tis ;  or  a  Napoleon,  the  fallen  angels  might  claim 
him.  But  if  we  desired  to  select  a  man  who  could  present  in  his  own  charac- 
ter the  largest  amount  of  human  worth  with  the  least  of  human  frailty,  and  in 
his  own  lot  on  earth  the  largest  amount  of  enjoyment  with  the  least  of  suffer- 
ing ;  one  whose  character  was  estimable  without  being  too  exceptionally 
good,  and  his  lot  happy  without  being  too  generally  unattainable  j  one  wh( 
could  bear  in  his  letter  of  credence,  with  the  greatest  truth, 

This  is  a  Man,  and  his  life  on  earth  luas  such  as  good  men  may  live, 

I  know  not  who,  of  the  renowned  of  all  ages,  we  could  more  fitly  choose  to 
represent  us  in  that  high  court  of  the  universe,  than  Benjamin  FrankHn, 
printer,  of  Philadelphia. — Thus  far  Mr.  Tarton. 

In  the  sober  judgment  of  that  most  learned  and  philosophical  of  England's 
modern  statesmen,  Lord  Brougham  thus  speaks  of  Franklin  : — '  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  men,  certainly,  of  our  times,  as  a  politician,  or  of  any  age, 
as  a  philosopher,  was  Franklin,  who  also  stands  alone  in  combining  together 
these  two  characters,  the  greatest  that  man  can  sustain,  and  in  this,  that  hav- 
ing borne  the  first  part  in  enlarging  science,  by  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
ever  made,  he  bore  the  second  part  in  founding  one  of  the  greatest  empires 
in  the  world. 

'  In  this  truly  great  man  every  thing  seems  to  concur  that  goes  towards 
the  constitution  of  exalted  merit.  First,"  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune. Born  in  the  humblest  station,  he  raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  his 
industry,  first  to  the  place  in  society  which  may  be  attained  with  the  help  only 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  good  luck  ;  but  next,  to  the 
loftier  heights  which  a  daring  and  happy  genius  alone  can  scale  ;  and  the  poor 
printer's  boy  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  no  covering  to  shelter  his  head 
from  the  dews  of  night,  rentr  in  twain  the  proud  dominion  of  England,  and 
lived  to  be  the  ambassador  of  a  commonwealth  which  he  had  formed,  at  the 
court  of  the  haughty  monarchs  of  France,  who  had  been  his  allies. 

'  In  domestic  life  he  was  faultless,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  delight- 
ful. There  was  a  constant  good  humor  and  a  playful  wit,  easy,  and  of  high 
relish,  without  any  ambition  to  shine,  the  natural  fruit  of  his  lively  fancy,  his 
solid,  natural  good  sense,  and  his  cheerful  temper,  that  gave  his  conversation 
an  unspeakable  charm  and  alike  suited  every  circle,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
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most  elevated.  With  all  his  strong  opinions,  so  often  solemnly  declared,  so 
imperishably  recorded  in  his  deeds,  he  retained  a  tolerance  for  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him,  which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  men  whose  principles  hang 
so  loosely  about  them  as  to  be  taken  up  for  a  convenient  cloak,  and  laid 
down  when  found  to  impede  their  progress.  In  his  family  he  was  everything 
that  worth,  warm  aftections,  and  sound  prudence  could  contribute  to  make  a 
man  both  useful  and  amiable,  respected  and  beloved.  '  In  religion,  he  would 
by  many  be  reckoned  a  latitudinarian ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  mind  was  nn- 
bued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  Divine  perfections,  a  constant  impression  of 
our  accountable  nature,  and  a  lively  hope  of  future  enjoyment.  Accordmgly, 
his  death-bed,  the  test  of  both  faith  and  works,  was  easy  and  placid,  resigned 
and  devout ;  and  indicated  at  once  an  unflinching  retrospect  of  the  past,  and 
a  comfortable  assurance  of  the  future.' 

When  the  news  of  Franklin's  death  reached  France,  it  called  forth  emo- 
tions that  could  be  inspired  only  in  the  heart  of  the  most  generous  of  the 
nations,  and  the  one  that  knew  him  best.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  at  the 
opening  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  great  Mirabeau  rose  and  said  :— 

'  Franklin  is  dead !  The  genius  that  freed  America,  and  poured  a  flood 
of  light  over  Europe,  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity. 

'  The  sage  whom  two  worlds  claim  as  their  own,  the  man  for  whom  the 
history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  contend  with  each  other,  held, 
without  doubt,  a  high  rank  in  the  human  race. 

'  Too  long  have  political  cabinets  taken  formal  note  of  the  death  of  those 
who  were  great  only  in  their  funeral  panegyrics.  Too  long  has  the  etiquette 
of  courts  prescribed  hypocritical  mourning.  Nations  should  wear  mourning 
only  for  their  benefactors.  The  representatives  of  nations  should  recommend 
to  their  homage  none  but  the  heroes  of  humanity. 

'  The  Congress  has  ordained,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  mourning 
of  one  month  for  the  death  of  Franklin ;  and,  at  this  moment  America  is 
paying  this  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  her 
Constitution. 

'  Would  it  not  become  us,  gentlemen,  to  join  in  this  religious  act ;  to  bear 
a  part  in  this  homage,  rendered,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  both  to  the  rights  of 
man,  and  to  the  philosopher  who  has  most  contributed  to  extend  their  sway 
over  the  whole  earth?  Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to  this  mighty 
genius,  who  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  compassing  in  his  mind  the  heavens 
jind  the  earth,  was  able  to  restrain  alike  thunderbolts  and  tyrants.  Europe, 
enlightened  and  free,  owes  at  least  a  token  of  remembrance  and  regret  to 
one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  liberty. 

'  I  propose  that  it  be  decreed  that  the  National  Assembly,  during  three 
days,  shall  wear  mourning  for  Benjamin  Franklin.' 

Rochefoucauld  and  Lafayette  both  sprang  to  their  feet  to  second  the  pro 
posal :  but  there  was  no  need  of  seconding  it ;  it  was  carried  by  acclama  loa 
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The  Assembly  further  decreed,  that  the  address  of  Mirabeau  should  be  printed, 
and  that  the  president,  M.  Sieyes,  should  communicate  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  resolution  which  the  National  Assembly  had  passed. 
M.  Sieyes  performed  the  duty  assigned  him  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  full  of  the  feeling  of  the  hour. 

Jonathan  Edwards.  Born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  October  5,  1703. 
Died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  March  22,  1758. — Dr.  Griswold  opens  his 
Prose  Writers  of  America  '  with  the  following  words  : — 'The  first  man  of  the 
world  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Jonathan 
Edwards  of  Connecticut.  As  a  theologian  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers admit  that  he  was  the  greatest  who  has  lived  in  the  Christian  ages  ;  and 
as  a  metaphysician  Dugald  Stewart'' and  Sir  James  Mackflitosh  agree  that 
he  was  never  surpassed.  In  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
men  disavowed  belief  in  some  of  his  doctrines,  but  confessed  that  they  had 
only  protests  to  oppose  to  them:  Edwards  had  anticipated  and  refuted  all 
arguments.  Adopting  some  of  his  principles,  others  built  up  for  themselves 
great  reputations  by  perverting  them,  or  deducing  from  them  illegitimate  con- 
clusions. In  whatever  light  he  is  regarded,  he  commands  our  iidmiration. 
He  was  unequalled  in  intellect,  and  unsurpassed  in  virtue.  Bacon  was  de- 
scribed as  the  'wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  ;'  but  Edwards,  not  infe- 
rior to  the  immortal  Chancellor  in  genius,  suffers  not  even  an  accusation  of 
anything  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  a  philosopher,  or  a  Christian. 

'  Born  in  a  country  which  was  still  almost  a  wilderness ;  educated  in  a 
college   which  had   scarcely  a  local  habitation ;  settled,  a  large  part  of  his 

•  I  quote  from  the  new  and  excellent  edition  of  this  ble.     Instead  of  puzzling  or  imposing  on   others,  he 

work   from    the    press  of  Porter  &  Coates,    Philadel-  tries    to    satisfy   his    own   mind.     .     .     .     Far    from 

phia,  1870,  which  contains  an  additional  and  able  sur-  tauntin?   his  adversaries,   he   endeavors   with    all  'his 

vey  of  the  progress  of  American   Literature  by  Prof,  might  to  explain  difficulties.     .     .     .     His  anx'ety  to 

Dillingham,  executed  with  care  and  ability.  clear  up  the  scruples  of  others  is  equal  to  his  firmness 

"^  '  In  the  New  World,'  said  Dugald  .Stewart,  '  the  in  maintaining  his  own  opinion.' 
state  of  society  and  of  manners  has  not  hitherto  been  Rev.   Dr.  Alexander — oi  Princeton   fame — has  de- 

so  favorable  to  abstract   science  as  to  pursuits  which  scribed   his  character  as  a  preacher.      '  He  was  com- 

have   come  home  directly  to   the   business   of  human  manding  as  a  pulpit  teacher,  not  for  grace  of  person  ; 

life.     There  is,  however,  one  metaphysician  of  whom  he  was  slender  and  shy  ;  not  for  elocution  ;   his  voice 

America  has  to  boast,  who,  in   logical   acuteness  and  was  thin  and  weak  ;   for  any  trick  of  style  ;   no  man 

subtleti,',  does  not  yield   to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  more   disdained   and   trampled    on  it  : — but   from   his 

universities  of  Europe.     I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  immense  preparation,  long  forethought,  sedulous  unit- 

to  Jonathan    Edwards.       But   at    the    time    when    he  ing  of  every  word,  touching  earnestness  and  holy  life, 

wrote,  the  state  of  America  was  more  favorable   than  He  was  not  a  man  of  company  ;  he  seldom  visited  his 

it  is  now,  or  can  for  a  long  period  be  expected  to  be,  hearers.     Vet  there  was  no  man  whose  mental  power 

to  such  inquiries  as   those  which   engaged   his  atten-  was  greater.     Common  consent  set  him  at  the  head  of  . 

tion  ;    inquiries,    by    the  way,   to   which    his   thoughts  hia  profession.     Even  in  a  time  of  raptures  and  fiery 

were  evidently  turned,  less  By  the  impulse  of  spccuUa-  excitement    he    lost    no    influence.     The    incident    is 

live  curiosity  than  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  theo-  familiar  of  his   being  called   on   a  sudden   to  take  the 

logical  system  in   which   he  had  been  educated,   and  place  of  Whltefield,    the   darling   of  the  people,   who 

to  which  he   was  most  conscientiously  and   zealously  failed    to  appear  when  a  multitude   were  gathered  to 

attached.     The  effect  of  this  anxiety  in  sharpening  his  hear   him.     Edwards,    unknown    to    most,   in   person, 

faculties,    and  in   keeping  his   polemic   vigilance  con-  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  such  as  a  vainer  man  might 

stantly  on  the  alert,  may  be  traced  in  every  step  of  feel,  rose  before  a  disappointed  assembly  and  proceed- 

his  argument.'  ed  with  feeble  manner  to  read   from  his   manuscript. 

Hazlitt,  whose  '  Principles  of  Human  Action' show  In  a  little   time  the  audience   was   hushed;    but  this 

,im  to  have  been  a  close  and  original  student  of  men-  was  not  all.     Before  they  were  aware,  they  were  atten- 

tal  phenomena,  and  whose  knowledge  of  metaphysical  tive  and  soon  enchained.  As  was  then  common,  one  ar.d 

authors  entitles  him  to  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  another  in  the  outskirts  would  arise  and  stand  ;   num- 

subject,   says  of  the    'Treatise  on   the  Will,'   and  its  bers  arose  and  stood  ;  they  came  forward,  they  pressed 

author:     '  Having  produced  /«//«  the  Americans  need  upon  the  centre  ;   the  whole  assembly  rose  :  and  before 

not    despair   of    their    metaphysicians.       We   do    not  he  concluded,  sobs  burst  from   the  convulsed    throng, 

scruple  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  acutest,  most  pow-  It  was  the  power  of  fearful  argument.' — Duyckinck's 

erful,  and  of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious  and  Cyclopcedia  of  Am.  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  94-95- 
sincere.     His  closeness  ai-d  candor  are  alike  adraira-         ' 
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life  over  a  thurch  upon  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  the  rest  of  it  in  the 
very  midst  of  barbarism,  in  the  humble  but  honorable  occupation  of  a  mis- 
sionary, he  owed  nothing  to  adventitious  circumstances.  With  a  fragile 
body,  a  fine  imagination,  and  a  spirit  the  most  gentle  that  ever  thrilled  in  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful,  he  seemed  of  all  men  the  least  fitted  for  the  great 
conflict  in  which  he  engaged.  But  He,  who,  giving  to  Milton  the  Dorian 
reed,  sent  out  his  seraphim  to  enrich  him  with  utterance  and  knowledge, 
with  fire  from  the  same  altar  purified  the  lips  of  Edwards,  to  teach  that  '  true 
religion  consists  in  holy  affections,'  the  spring  of  all  which  is  '  a  love  of  divine 
things yi?/-  their  oivn  beauty  and  sweetness^' 

The  two  men  who  have  put  forth  the  greatest  influence  on  the  religious 
thought  and  character  of  America,  are  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Wesley. 
It  may  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  theological  and  metaphysical  mind  of 
New  England  was  moulded  almost  entirely  by  Edwards ;  while  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  masses — especially  in  the  less  thickly  settled  regions  of  the  South 
and  West — was  permanently  tinged  and  controlled  by  Wesley.  But  together 
they  have  held  a  mightier  sway  over  the  religious  classes,  than  all  the  other 
theologians  of  the  continent. 

Whitefield  was  '  the  Prince  of  preachers.'  Panting  for  a  new  and  broadei 
field  for  Christian  philanthropy,  he  reached  Savannah  only  six  years  after  Ot^le- 
thorpe  had  founded  it,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  began  his  immense  labors. 
An  Evangelist  of  fire,  he  went  like  Peter  the  Hermit  throughout  the  Colonies, 
melting  vast  crowds — men  and  women  alike — by  the  irresistible  power  of  his 
eloquence.  But  that  magic  sway  was  limited  chiefly  to  those  who  heard  him, 
and  the  wand  fell  from  his  hand  at  death."  But  when  Edwards  and  Wesley  laid 
oft"  their  mortality,  their  empire  had  only  just  begun. 

Eike  so  many  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  Colonial  times,  he  was  fortunate  in 
his  ancestry.  He  sprang  from  the  best  stock  of  the  two  Englands — the  Old 
and  the  New — which  meant  the  best  on  the  earth.  They  were  tall,  stalwart, 
broad-shouldered,  handsome,  long-lived.  They  were  men  of  massive,  active 
brain,  ripe  learning,  sensitive  temperament,  exalted  reverence,  and  coura- 
geous manhood.  '  We  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  these  facts  ;  for 
however  common  it  may  be  in  Democracies,  to  speak  slightingly  of  noble  descent, 
yet  all  men  of  sense  are  well  aware  that  nothing  more  valuable  can  be  inher- 
ited than  good,  sound  blood, — strong,  healthy  constitutions,' — ample  and 
vigorous  frames,  well  put  together, — unless  indeed  it  may  be  what-  is  so  oren 
erally  allied  to  all  these  qualities,  strong  healthy  brains,  vigorous  intellect, 
and  manly  character.'  " 

'  Eour  generations  back,  on  his  father's  side,  his  ancestor  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  E-  tablished  Church  in  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Hiss  on  emigra- 
ted to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.      He 

'    George   Whitejield  established  an  Orphan  House  grave  in  New  England, 
at  Savannah,  after  the  model  of  the  one  at  Halle,  and  '  Lestek's  Li/e  and  Public  Ser^tices  of  CHARLEf 

sustained  it  by  the  contriljutions  which  his  eloquence  ex-  Sumner,  one  vol.  8vo,  690  pp.,  Fifth  Edition    United 

lorled.     His  '  House  of  Mercy '  lived   and   flourished,  a  States  Publifhing  Company,  New  York,  1874. 
great    blessing,  until  his    death  in  1770.     He  made  his 
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was  a  merchant,  as  was  also  his  son  Richard,  who  superadded  to  that  worldlj 
calling  a  Hfe  of  eminent  piety.  The  next  in  descent  was  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards,  the  father  of  Jonathan.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  the 
first  minister  of  East  Windsor.  In  the  old  French  War  he  accompanied  ar 
expedition  as  chaplain  on  its  way  to  Canada.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  with  whom  he  Hved  more  than 
sixty-three  years,  when  she  died,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year.  This  lady,  the 
mother  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  is  spoken  of  as  possessed  of  superior  force  of 
jmderstanding,  and  refinement  of  character.'  * 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  eleven  children.  To 
the  genial  and  inspiring  influence  of  those  ten  gifted  and  noble  sisters,  his  best 
biographer '  attributes  many  of  the  graces  which  adorned  his  beautiful  character. 
But  with  no  attempt  to  trace  his  history,  I  shall  only  glance  at  his  chief  charac- 
teristics. By  so  much  as  the  genius  of  Edwards  rose  above  the  other 
great  men  of  his  time,  by  so  much  did  he  surpass  them  in  the  greatness 
of  his  intellectual  creations.  In  so  far  as  his  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of 
God  towered  above  those  of  his  fellows,  just  so  far  did  he  transcend  them  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  spiritual  delineations. 

Sin  was  to  him  the  deepest  crime.  To  a  father  of  absolute  beneficence, 
it  was  the  darkest  filial  impiety.  To  a  sovereign,  supreme  treason.  As 
against  the  author  of  all  law,  chaos — as  against  infinite  love,  fiendish  hate — • 
as  against  supreme  beauty,  the  ugliest  deformity — as  against  unbounded 
beneficence,  unmixed  malevolence.  Any  departure  from  absolute  purity  of 
character,  war  against  the  King  of  kings.  So  fearfully  exacting,  so  unswerving 
and  relentless  was  the  standard  by  which  each  soul  must  be  judged. 

By  so  much  as  his  spiritual  perceptions  of  the  guilt  of  sin  eclipsed  the  fee- 
ble ideas  of  others,  by  so  much  did  his  views  of  its  consequences.  If  rebel- 
lion against  God  was  an  infinite  crime,  just  as  immeasurable  must  be  its  pun- 
ishment. If  holiness  on  earth  partook  of  the  purity  of  heaven,  so,  too,  must 
the  joys  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  trend  on  the  infi- 
nite. His  imagination  clothed  the  regions  of  the  lost  with  horrors  that  never 
found  a  place  even  in  the  august  splendors  of  Dante's  Hell.  Like  the  Ital- 
ian poet,  he  invoked  physical  imagery,  for  he  could  use  no  other  that  men 
would  understand.  In  reading  his  sermon  on  Sinners  in  the  Hand  of  an 
Angry  God,  we  do  not  wonder  that,  as  it  fell  from  the  white  lips  of  the  majes 
tic  prophet,  it  drove  his  gentler  hearers  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

'  Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  taste,  of  industry,  and  of  religion  in  all  its  loveliness. 
Edited  to  date  by  M.  Laird  Simons.  This  work,  which  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
is  receiving  such  new  vahie  through  Mr.  Simons'  labors,  ber.  There  is  no  human  influence  better  adapted  to 
,Js  being  issued  in  superior  style, in  monthly  numbers,  by  exert  a  happy  power  in  forming  the  character  of  a  young 
T.  KlKvood  Zell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  demands  a  place  man  than  the  society  of  cultivated,  refined,  and  virtuous 
in  all  Libraries.  sisters.     In  this  respect,  yoimg  Edwards  was  peculiar- 

'•'  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  who  wrote  for  Jared  ly  favored.     Himself  the  only  son,  associated  with  tett 

Sparks'    American    Biography    an    admirable    life  of  sisters  of  enlightened,  polished  minds,  and  engaged,  to 

Edwards,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  home  of  his  childhood  a    considerable  extent,  in  the  same  studies  with  him- 

and  youth  : — '  His  father's  family  seems  to  have  been  self,    he  manifested  all  that  softness,  refinement,   and 

a  .scene  of  the  most  pure  and  refined  intellectual  and  moral  correctness  which  the  society  of  such  sisters  wai 

moral  influence,   as  well  as  of  the  most  sound  and  en-  eminently  adapted   to  impress.     He  was  in   a  schooj 

lightened  piety.     Perhaps  in  no  domestic  circle  in  the  fitted    to  imparl  the  finest  moral  finish  to  intellectual 

land  were  habits  of  thought,  of  intelligence,  of  literary  culture." — p.  12. 
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But  to  understand  Edwards,  we  must  recall  his  times.  The  fires  of  the 
Puritan  days  were  burning  low  on  the  altars.  The  deep,  earnest  i  iety  of  the 
Pilgrims  had  well-nigh  disappeared.  It  was  a  season  of  spiritual  death,  and 
the  hour  had  come  for  a  spiritual  resurrection.  The  standard  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  trailing  in  the  dust.  '  The  wheels  drave  heavily.'  He  would  see 
the  winged  coursers  flying  to  the  rescue  ;  and  in  the  agony  of  his  spuit  he 
cried  out,  '  O  God  !  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariot  ?  ' 

None  but  earthquakes  could  rend  the  tombs  of  the  dead— none  but  words 
of  flame  could  reach  the  ears  of  the  drugged  sleepers.  The  fervor  of  primitive 
zeal  had  passed  away ;  the  long  waveless  level  of  commonplace  had  been 
reached.  Even  the  church  of  the  Puritans  had  sunk  to  the  foul  compromise 
of  a  Half-way  covenant,  which  to  Eklwards's  mind  was  '  a  covenant  with  hell.' 
His  great  mission  was  to  lead  men  back  to  God  ;  and  from  his  pulpit  as 
from  a  judgment  throne,  he  pronounced  the  words  of  doom  to  the  ungodly. 
Like  the  prophet  of  the  desert,  he  hailed  men  to  '  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.'  He  did  for  his  time  what  Elijah  did  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
—what  Dante  did  for  Poetry— what  Petrarch  did  for  Love.  He  cast  the  aw- 
ful shadows  of  the  life  to  come,  over  the  dull  landscape  of  an  irreverent  age. 

A  piety  as  austere  as  a  monk's  of  the  Flagellation,  and  as  tender  as 
Fenelon's:  an  intellect  as  pure  as  Plato's:  an  acuteness  in  dialectics  sur- 
passing the  schoolmen's,  and  a  reason  as  clear  as  our  northern  winter 
starlight— and  withal,  the  heart  of  a  little  child  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  :— a 
simple  worshipper  of  simple  truth. 

His  loyalty  to  God  was  stronger  than  death, — or  even  life,  which  is  so 
infinitely  stronger.  When  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt  went  after 
strange  gods,  and  like  Ahab,  forgot  the  God  of  their  fathers,  he  turned  to  the 
heathen  in  the  wilds  of  western  Massachusetts,  as  Abraham  left  the  home  of 
his  childhood  to  go  into  a  land  that  God  would  show  him :  as  Paul  turned 
from  the  heartless  form^ilism  of  Jewish  Phariseeism  to  the  warm  embrace  of 
the  pagan,  but  unspoiled  Gentiles. 

His  low-browed  '  study'  was  the  library  of  the  scholar — the  altar  of  a  saint — 
the  cell  of  a  monk  of  the  Middle-Ages.  When  he  came  forth  from  that  awful 
seclusion,  his  face  shone,  for  he  had  been  talking  with  God  ! 

But  for  such  men  coming  up  at  intervals,  neither  Philosophy,  Letters, 
Art,  Love,  nor  the  worship  of  the  true  God  would  ever  have  been  born — 
without  them,  they  would  die.  They  are  the  landmarks  of  the  Ages  :  we 
reckon  Time  from  Abraham,  Cyrus,  Cadmus,  the  Builders  of  the  Pyramids ; 
from  Romulus,  and  Caesar,  and  Christ. 

He  dedicated  learning  to  the  holiest  purposes.  He  kindled  the  flames  of 
an  exalted,  evangelical,  manly  piety  ;  and  those  fires  were  never  to  go  out 
till  over  the  ashes  of  all  superstition  and  bewildering  man-made  creeds,  was 
to  rise  the  fair  structure  of  Christian  Spiritualism,  which  is  to  be  the  common 
Religion  of  the  whole  earth. 

Edwards  reached  the  scene  of  the  mature  labors  which  he  had  marked 
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out  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  only  to  die  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five.'  Bui 
he  had  lived  long  enough.  His  work  was  done  ;  the  fruit  of  his  mighty 
labors  was  all  secure;  it  was  to  be  the  bread  of  life  for  all  coming  time. 
From  his  virile  loins,  and  from  the  bosoui  of  the  beautiful  and  glorious  Sarah 
Pier  point — every  whit  his  equal,'  have  sprung  five  generations  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  five  thousand  are  living  to-day — while 
the  mighty  host  of  his  spiritual  offspring  in  all  lands  on  earth,  and  in  all 
climes  in  heaven,  no  man  can  number.  The  frowning  castle  of  his  theology 
may  be  slowly  undermined  by  the  stream  of  a  Christianity  growing  broader 
with  time,  but  the  sceptre  of  his  logic  will  never  be  broken. 

Among  the  vast  cluster  of  the  great  and  good  whose  ashes  sanctify  the 
genial  soil  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Princeton,  the  grave  of  Edwards  is  ap- 
proached with  the  deepest  veneration ;  and  to  it,  as  to  some  sacred  shrine, 
will  pilgrims  from  every  land  reverently  bend  their  pious  steps,  while  the 
memory  of  genius  dedicated  to  humanity  and  to  God,  shall  endure  among 
men. 

The  foremost  men  of  his  time,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  regarded  the 
author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  the  mightiest  intellect 
which  had  appeared  on  this  continent.  That  judgment  has  not  been  reversed. 
After  him,  the  country  has  produced  but  one  man  with  whom  he  can  be  fitly 
compared  in  intellectual  strength.  Indeed,  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  when  the  future  shall  be  called  on  to  designate  the  two  grandest  minds 
which  have  shone  on  this  hemisphere, — one  the  representative  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  the  other  of  the  nineteenth  century, — the  choice  will  fall  on  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards of  Connecticut,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  New  Hampshire.  They  stood  just 
one  hundred  years  apart  in  the  noontide  of  their  splendor.  The  one  swayed 
the  judgments  of  the  statesmen  of  his  times — a  giant  in  the  affairs  of  tins  life 
— a  counsellor  for  nations.  The  other  a  colossus  in»the  affairs  of  the  life  to 
come.  One  the  first  man  of  his  age.  The  other  the  man  for  all  the  ages. 
The  Sage  of  Marshfield  was  the  interpreter  of  the  political  system  of  the  New 
World.     The  metaphysician  of  New  England,  the  interpreter  of  immortality 

•  Edwards's  death  was  caused  inconsequence  of  sweet  delight,  and  that  she  hardly  cares  for  anything  ex- 
inoculation  for  small-pox,  which  prevailed  in  a  malig-  cept  to  meditate  on  him  ;  that  she  expects,  after  a  while, 
nant  form  in  the  neighborhood.  He  came  from  a  long-  to  be  received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  out  of  the 
lived  race  on  both  sides,  and  but  for  the  seclusion  of  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven  ;  being  assured  that  he 
his  monastic  life,  so  unrelentingly  devoted  to  hard  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance  from 
study,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  vast  physical  him  always.  There  she  is  to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be 
power,  for  he  was  fully  six  feet  high,  and  symmetri-  ravished  with  his  love  and  delight  forever.  Therefore, 
cally  formed.  But  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  if  you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the  richest 
of  such  application  as  he  kept  up  for  forty  years  would  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and  cares  not  f)r  it, 
have  wasted  the  physical  strength  of  a  Hercules.  and  is   unmindful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.     She  has  a 

''■  In  July,  1726,  he  married  Miss  -Sarah  Pierrepont,  strange  sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  111 

the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  strong  clerical  connec-  her  affections  ;  is  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  hei 

tions,  and  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  unusual  beauty,  conduct,  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything 

The  spiritual   description  of  her  gende   habits,  written  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the  world,  lest 

by  Edwards,  apparently  on   reports   of  her  excellence  she  should  offend  this  Great  Being._     .She  is  of  a  won- 

brought  to  him  when  she  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  derful  sweetness,  calmness,  and  universal  benevolence 

is  the  unconscious  admiration  of  the  lover  in  the  saint,  of  mind  ;  especially  after  this  Great  God  has  manifested 

'They  say,'  writes   on  a  blank  leaf  the  pure-minded  himself  to  her  mind.     She  will  sometimes  go  about  from 

young  man  of  twenty,  '  that  there  is   a  young  lady  in  place  to  place,  singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  always 

New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great    l'>eing,  who  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  whar- 

made  and   rules   the  world,  and   that  there  are  certain  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  gro\;es, 

leasons  in  which  this  Great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  and  seems  to  have  some  one  mvisible  always  ccnversina 

divisible,  comes  to  her  and  tills  her  mind  with  exceeding  with  her  I ' 
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—but  both  masters  of  all  the  passions  and  powers  of  the  human  soul,— both 
so  mantled  with  majesty  that  as  they  moved  among  their  fellows,  the  instinc- 
tive reverence  of  men  found  for  them  but  one  epithet— they  were  Godlike. 
Comprehending  much  of  the  awful  magnificence  of  the  Infinite,  and  much  more 
of  the  divinity  of  man,  their  great  hearts  went  out  in  earnest  longings  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  elevation  of  the  race.  Alike  they  worshipped  the  grand, 
the  beautiful,  the  enduring.  Neither  met  his  equal— for  the  two  never  met 
here.  But  in  eternity  they  grasped  each  other's  hands  as  brothers.  In  moial 
splendor  Edwards  has  had  few  peers  in  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

John  Wesley.  Born  June  28,  1703.  Died  March  2,  1 791. —One  by 
one,  the  ashes  or  the  names  of  England's  greatest  men  find  their  repose  or 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  A  site  has  finally  been  appropriated 
there  for  a  monument  to  the  founder  of  Methodism.  If  to  have  vindicated  a 
title  to  be  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  natural  kings  of  the  earth,  opens 
the  gates  of  that  Pantheon,  John  Wesley's  claim  will  never  be  disputed  ;  for 
he  holds  to-day  a  peaceful  and  unc^uestioned  sway  over  the  hearts  of  twenty 
millions  of  Christian  worshippers.  They  are  found  amongst  all  nations,  but 
chieliy  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Of  Wesley's  influence,  Southey, 
his  partial  but  charming  biographer,  says,  '  I  consider  Wesley  as  the  most 
influential  mind  of  the  last  century — the  man  who  will  have  produced  the 
greatest  effects  centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums  hence,  if  the  present  race 
of  men  shall  continue  so  long.' 

Although  Wesley  was  an  Englishman  by  blood,  birth,  and  education,  and 
spent  but  two  years  in  America,  and  even  his  mission  to  Georgia  turned  out 
a  failure,  yet  he  is  pre-eminently  a  subject  for  American  biography,  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  living  disciples  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
'  to  Methodism  more  than  to  any  other  one  thing  it  is  owing  that  our  Western 
States  grew  up  without  passing  through  a  period  of  semi-barbarism.'  ^ 

•  This  is   the  great  treasure-house  of  England.     If  blow  aimed  against  liberty  by  the  oppressors  of  the 

every  record  on  earth  besides  were  blotted  out,  and  the  race.  ,       ,-,' 

memory  of  the  living  should  fade  away,  the  stranger  There  is  not  a  great  author  here  who  did  not -Afrite 

could  still  in  Westminster  Abbey  write   the  history  of  for  us  ;   not  a  man  of  science  who  did  not  investigate 

the  past ;  for   England's  records  are  here  ;    from   the  truth  for  us  ;  we  have  received  advantage  from  every 

rude  and  bloodv  escutcheons  of  the  ancienf  Briton,  to  hour  of  toil  that  ever  made  these  good  and   great  men 

the  ensigns  of  Norman  chivalry  ;  and  from  these  to  ad-  weary.     A  wanderer  trom  the  most  distant  and  barbar- 

miralty 'stars,   and  civic  honors.     The  changes  which  ous  nation  on  earth  cannot  come  here,  without  finding 

civilization  has  made  in  its  progress  through  the  world,  the  graves  of  his  benefactors.     Tliose  who  love  science 

have   left   their   impressions   upon    these    stones    and  and  truth,  and  long  for  the  day  when  perfect  freedom 

marbles.     On  the   mo)iument  where  each   great   man  of  thought  and  action  shall  be  the  common  heritage  of 

rests,   his  age  has   uttered   its  language:  and  among  man,  will  feel  grateful,  as  they  stand  under  these  arches, 

such    numbers   of  the   dead,  there    is  'the  language  of  for  all  the  struggles,  and  all  the  trials  to  enlighten  and 

many  ages.     England  speaks  from  its  barbarity  in  the  emancipate  the  world,  which   the  great,  who  here  rest 

far-off  time,  before  the  day-spring  of  embellishing  Art—  from  their  labors,  have  so  nobly  endured. 
its  revolutions,  with  their  earnest  struggles  to  leave  the  And,  above  all,  the  scholar,  who  has  passed  his  best 

past   and    reach    the   future— while    the   later   shrines  years  in  study,  will  here  find  the  graves  ot  his 'I'eacher;,. 

breathe  the  spirit  of  England's  newest  civilization.  He  has  long  worshipped  their  genius  ;   he  has  gathered 

Each  generation  has  laid  some  of  its  illustrious  ones  inspiration  and    truth   from  their  writings;   they  have 

here  :  and   it  is  no  wonder  that   there  is  not  a  spot  to  made   his    solitary   hours,  which   to  other   men    are  a , 

which  an  Englishman  turns  his  eve  with  so  much  pride,  dreary    waste,  like    the    magical   gardens   of   Arm  da, 

as  to  Westminster  Abbey;   nor  a  spot  the  traveller  so  '  whose  enchantments  arose  amid   solitude,  and.  svl.ose 

well  loves  to  visit.  solitude  was  everywhere  among   those  enchantments.' 

One  cannot  but  feel  both  gratitude  and  indignation  The  scholar  may  wish  to  shed  his  tears  alone,  but  he 
here:  gratitude  for  every  noble  effort  in  behalf  of  cannot  stand  by  the  graves  of  his  masters  in  West- 
humanity,  civilization,  liberty,  and  truth,  made  by  these  minster  Abbey  without  weeping  ;  they  are  tears  of  love 
sleepers:  indignation  at  everyba.se  deed,  every  effort  and  gratitude.— Lester's  Glor^  and  Shame  of  Etig- 
to  quench  the  light  of  science,  or  destroy  freedom  of  land,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
tliought ;  every  outrage  inflicted  upon  man  ;  and  every  '■'  One  of  the   n 


most  interesting   articli-s  which   has 
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His  father  was  a  learned,  devout  and  hard-working  clergyrr.an  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  son  was  destined  to  the  same  profession.  With 
all  the  facilities  which  Oxford  could  afford,  his  rare  talents  and  severe  appli- 
cation left  all  rivals  behind  him  in  every  field  of  learning  he  entered.  He 
passed  from  Latin  and  Greek  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  became  familiar  with 
French,  and  excelled  in  mathematics.  Eminently  handsome,  well  bred,  and  of 
genial  manners ;  brilliant  in  conversation,  fond  of  society,  free  from  any  asceti- 
cism, and  mingling  warmly  with  the  world  ;  with  views  made  large  and  a  spirit 
made  liberal  by  vast  reading  and  extensive  observation  ;  endowed  with  a  strong 
and  vivid  ima'^ination,  and  a  keen  ai)preciation  of  praise,  he  would  seem  to 
have  found  in  oratory,  poetry  and  love,  the  highest  fields  for  the  exertion  of 
his  wonderful  gifts  ;  and  we  find  these  tendencies  coloring  all  his  future  life. 

Overtk)wing  with  such  munificent  capabilities,  it  became  a  matter  of  no 
little  consequence  to  the  world  what  direction  they  were  to  take,  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  fortunes  of  more  millions  of  men  were  to  be  determined 
by  his  movements,  than  have  hung  upon  half  the  great  battle-fields  of  history. 
The  broad  fields  through  which  the  stream  of  his  influence  was  to  flow,  would 
either  wave  with  luxuriance,  or  be  swept  with  desolation.  I  will  snatch  from 
my  unwilling  limits  one  sibylline  leaf  for  the  incidents  which  decided  Wesley's 
career.  These  being  understood,  all  the  mystery  of  this  grand  but  otherwise 
incomprehensible  life  disappears. 

Wesley's  earnest  religious  experiences  began  at  Oxford;  there  his  char- 
acter was  formed.  Becoming  a  member,  and  soon  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
students  who  undertook  a  religious  life  on  system,  and  who  thereby  earned  the 
glorious  and  eternal  title  of  Methodists,  he  first  gave  indications  of  that 
superb  genius  for  control,  in  which  he  fell  not  a  hair's  breadth  short  of  his 
great  prototype,  Ignatius  Loyola.  Like  many  other  ingenuous  young  men 
of  that  period,  who  afterwards  gave  '  a  resurrection  and  a  life '  to  the  religion 
of  England,  he  lamented  the  cold  formalism  of  the  times.  The  Established 
Church  still  stood  firm  on  its  well-secured  foundations,  and  its  worship  was 
maintained  in  all  its  stateliness.  But  the  spirit  of  Christianity  no  longer 
animated  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The  priest  still  ministered  at  the  altar,  but 
the  sacred  fire  had  gone  out.  Through  the  fretted  vault  '  the  peahng  anthem ' 
still  'swelled  the  note  of  praise:'  'the  long  drawn  aisles'  were  filled  with 
spectators,  but  the  worshippers  were  not  there. 

All  this  could  not  satisfy  the  longings  of  such  a  soul  as  John  Wesley's. 
He  turned  away  from  it  unsatisfied,  and  sought  the  more  congenial  society  of 
the  spiritual  Moravians.     Soon  after  his  return  from  America,  he  visited  their 

recently  enriched  our  Periodical  Literature,  was  printed  many  more — fifteen  millions  in  all.     Thus  one-fifth  of 

in    the    February    No. — 1S74 — of  Sheldon's    Galaxy,  all  who  speak  our  language  are  directly  moulded,  for 

from  the  facile  and  racy  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred   H.  Guern-  this   life   and    the   life   to   come,   by   Methodism.     We 

sey,  entitled  John  Wesley — from  which  I  borrow  some  doubt  if  any  other  Protestant  commimion  really  num- 

illustrations  :  bers  as  many.     The  established   churches  of  England 

'  Of  the  seventy-five  millions  who  speak  the  English  and  Germany  indeed  nominally  include  more  :   liut  in 

tongue,  about   three  and  a  half  millions  are  members  counting  their  numbers  all  who  do  not  formally  belong 

cf  the    Methodist  cbirches;    four  millions    more   are  to  other  communions  are  put  down  as  Episcopali.ins  01 

pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools,  and  the  regular  attend-  Lutherans.     Fully  two-thirds  of  the  Methodists  axe  i| 

^uts  upon  Methodist  worship  cannot  be  less  than  as  the  United  States.' 
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headquarters  at  Herrnhut,  in  Germany,  to  study  their  doctrines.  Those 
simple-minded  Christians  won  his  heart.  He  joined  their  society  in  London, 
and  compiled  for  them  a  little  hymn-book — '  the  first  of  forty  hymn-books 
prepared  during  the  next  half  century  by  one  or  both  of  the  brothers' 
Wesley. 

At  this  time  George  Whitefield,  like  some  startling  meteor,  shot  athwart 
the  religious  sky  of  England,  and  arrested  universal  attention.  His  lips  were 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  celestial  altar.  His  words  of  flame  breathed 
over  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  the  dead  came  forth  from  the  charnel- 
house.  He  was  doing  in  the  British  Islands  the  same  work  which  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  doing  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Wesley  caught  the  inspiration  and  glowed  with  congenital  fire.  He  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1739 — the  day  from  which 
Methodism  ought  to  date  its  birth— he  heard  Whitefield,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  he  was  himself,  preach  in  the  open  air  to  two  hundred 
colliers,  at  Kingswood.  This  was  in  open  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Bristol.  Ten  thousand  hearers  listened  to  Whitefield' s 
fifth  sermon.  On  the  3d  of  April  Wesley  preached  his  first  open-air  sermon 
at  Bristol,'  and  continued  his  mighty  work  in  London,  at  Moorfields,  Ken- 
sington  Common,  and  Blackheath,  where  *  all  England '  flocked  to  hear  him 
and  the  wondrous  evangelist  Whitefield,  as  men  flocked  to  the  Jordan  to 
hear  John  the  Baptizer  from  the  Desert. 

But  Whitefield  was  departing  on  his  second  voyage  to  America,  and  upon 
Wesley's  shoulders  fell  the  responsible  and  gigantic  labor  of  gathering  into 
the  garner  the  harvest  which  had  fallen  before  the  scythe  of  this  mighty  reaper. 
Whitefield's  mission  was  to  rouse  men.  Wesley's  to  lead  and  save  them.  The 
hour  had  come  to  gather  the  excited  but  wayward  multitude  into  the  fold. 
Order  was  the  first  law  of  Wesley's  mind.  He  was  the  prince  of  organizers. 
Five  years  of  enormous  labors  had  made  England  ready  for  a  new  ecclesias- 
tical system,  and  having  matured  his  plan,  in  the  month  of  June,  1740,  he 
called  together  in  the  first  meeting-house  '  set  up '  in  London,  '  the  first  Con- 
ference which  gave  formal  shape  to  the  new  Institution.'  It  was  composed  of 
the  two  VVesleys,  four  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  four 
lay  preachers. 

The  humble  building  where  they  met  to  perform  this  significant  act  had 
been  a  ruinous  old  cannon  foundry.  Wesley  had  bought  and  repaired  it 
partly  with  his  own  money,  drawn  from  his  only  income — his  Oxford  fellow- 
ship— running  in  debt  for  the  rest.  It  was  a  plain  structure  with  two  doors; 
one  leading  to  the  chapel,  which  would  hold  fifteen  hundred  persons  ;  the 

'  '  I  could,'  he  wrote,   'scarce  reconcile  myself  at  firm  the  virtuous.     Man  forbids  me  to  do  this  in  anoth- 

first  to   this  strange  way  of   preaching  in   the   fields  :  er's  parish  ;   that  is,  in  effect,  not  to  do  it  at  all.  seeing 

having  been  all    my  life   till  very  lately  so  tenacious  of  1  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own,   nor  probably  ever 

every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I  should  shall.      Whom,  then,    shall    I    hear— God,  or   man?' 

have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  Then   follows   the   famous  sentence,  '  I    look  upon  all 

not  been  done  in  a  church.'  the  world  as  my  parish  ;   thus  far,  I  mean,  that  in  what- 

He  soon  found  means  to  justify  himself  to  himself,  ever  part  of  it  I  am,  I  judge   it  right,  meet,  and   my 

lie  was  an  ordained  priest,  and  as  such,  he  writes,  bounden   duty   to   declare  unto  all   that  are  willing  t{ 

'God,  in  Scripture,  conuuands  me,  according  to  my  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,' — Galaxy  Artiile. 
power,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  con- 
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other  leading  to  the  preachers'  house,  school-room  and  band-room,  over  which 
were  plain  apartments  for  Wesley.  In  the  chapel  the  males  and  females  sat 
apart :  and  in  that  '  upper  chamber '  the  foundations  of  Methodism  were  laid.' 


It  was  Wesley's  chief  business,  to  '  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;'  to  carry 
the  bread  of'life  to  the  hungry ;  and  to  organize  a  work  that  would  go  on  long 
after  his  death.  He  had  copied  closely  the  simple  plan  of  Jesus,  by  founding 
a  voluntary  Society,  choosing  his  apostles  from  the  poor  and  depressed  classes 
of  mankind.  His  evangelists  must  have  known  the  wants  and  woes  of  their 
hearers,  or  their  hearts  could  never  be  won.  But  once  in  the  fold,  they  must 
be  kept  there — there  must  be  no  straying  from  the  enclosure. 


'  It  was  resolved  at  this  conference  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  by  preaching  and  ex- 
ample ;  to  obey  the  bishops  in  all  things  indifferent : 
to  observe  the  canons  as  far  as  they  could  with  a  safe 
conscience  ;  and  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  not 
to  entail  a  schism  in  the  Church  by  forming  themselves 
into  a  distinct  sect.  They  held  themselves,  and  Wes- 
ley to  the  day  of  his  death  held  himself,  members  of 
the  national  Church.  Lay  assistants  were  allowable 
only  in  cases  of  necessitv.  Their  duties  were  to  ex- 
pound mornmg  and  evening  ;  to  keap  a  general  watch 
over  the  bands  and  societies  ;  and  above  all  to  submit 
themselves  wholly  to  \Vesle>-'s  orders.  'J'hey  must  not 
.marry,  receive  money,  nor  contract  debts  without  his 
knowledge  ;  must  go  where  he  sent  them,  and  employ 
their  time  as  he  directed.  This  supremacy  of  Wesley 
was  the  corner-stone  upon  which  Alethodism  rested. 
No  pope,  no  supeiior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ever 
claimed  or  exercised  more  absolute  control  than  did  the 
founder  of  Methodism.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
wrote  :  '  In  the  great  revival  at  London  my  first  diffi- 
culty was  to  bring  into  temper  those  who  opposed  the 
■work  ;  and  my  next  to  check  and  regulate  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  that  promoted  it.  And  this  was  far  the 
hardest  part  of  my  work  ;  for  many  of  them  would  bear 
no  check  at  all.  But  I  followed  one  rule,  '  You  must 
either  bend  or  break.' 

Tli.e  early  records  of  Methodism  are  full  of  mention 
of  members  of  the  society  who,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, rehised  to  obey  Wesley's  directions,  and  went 
away  or  were  expelled  from  the  bands.  But  from  first 
to  last  Wesley  never  hesitated  or  faltered.  He  was 
quiet  and  gentle,  but  immovable.  He  grew  up  to  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  The  heavier  was  the  load,  the 
more  it  steadied  him  ;  and  when  the  care  of  all  the 
Methodist  churches  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  yVmerica  rested  on  his  shoulders,  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  burden. 

The  history  of  the  early  years  of  Methodism  reads 
like  a  new  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle.s.  Its 
preachers  were  insulted  and  mobbed,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. They  were  lampooned  in  pamphlets,  and 
vilified  from  pulpits.  The  societies  grew  slowly.  In 
1770,  thirty  years  after  their  first  organization,  there 
were  29,911  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  a  score  in  America.  In  1780  there  were 
in  the  United  Kingdom  43,830  ;  in  America,  8,504.  In 
1790,  the  year  before  Wesley's  death,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  71,568  ;  in  America, 
57,631.  In  1870  the  members  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain  were  about  950,000  ;  in  America 
about  2,300,000.  Had  Wesley  been  succeeded  in  Eng- 
land by  such  a  man  as  F'rancis  Asbury,  one  can  scarce- 
ly doubt  that  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  England 
would  have  kept  pace  with  its  growth  in  America. 
That  day  in  1771  when  Francis  Asbury,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  was  sent  with  Richard  Wright  '  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  America,'  should  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone  in  tl.e  Methodist  calendar.  No  adequate  life  of 
Asbury  hai  ever  been  written  ;  perhaps  none  ever  can 
be,  for  he  solemnly  enjoined  that  none  should  be  pub- 
lished. It  is  doubtful  indeed  whet)  er  any  faithful  por- 
ta.* of  him  is  extant.      His  best   monument  is  the 


Methodist  Episcop.al  Church  in  America  ;    and  there 
can  be  no  nobler  one. 

On  Thursday,  Kebruaiy  24,  1791,  he  rose  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rode  eighteen  miles  to 
visit  a  magistrate,  in  whose  dining-room  he  preached 
This  was  his  last  sermon.  The  same  day  he  wrote 
his  last  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Wilberforce,  and 
c<mtains  this  remarkable  passage  :  '  Unless  rhe  Divma 
Providence  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasiup, 
contra  inuHiiiiin,  I  see  not  how  you  can  £.0  through 
your  glorious  enterprise  in  opposing  that  cxecrabtl 
villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  cf  England, 
and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  ha3  raised  yoi 
up  for  this  very  thing,  you  w.ll  be  worn  out  by  the 
opposition  of  men  and  devils  :  but  if  God  be  with  yoii, 
who  can  be  against  you?  Are  all  of  them  together 
stronger  than  God  ?  Oh  !  be  not  weary  of  well-doing. 
Go  on,  m  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  hit 
might,  till  even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  evet 
saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  before  it.' 

He  returned  to  London  on  the  25th,  and  on  reach- 
ing home  seemed  quite  unwell.  The  26th  was  Bussed 
mostly  in  half-slumber.  On  the  27th  he  seemed  some- 
what better.  On  the  28th  his  weakness  increased, 
and  his  physician  wished  for  further  assistance. 
"No,"  said  Wesley;  "I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  will 
have  no  one  else."  Most  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
sleep.  He  awoke  after  a  restless  night,  but  sang  the 
hymn,  'All  glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  and  after  a  while 
said,  '  I'll  get  up.'  While  his  friends  were  arranging 
his  clothes,  he  broke  out  into  the  hymn,  '  I'll  praise 
my  Maker  while  I've  breath.'  Soon,  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, but  full  of  happiness,  he  was  again  laid  upon  his 
bed.  After  a  while  he  asked  about  the  key  and 
contents  of  his  bureau,  remarking,  '  I  would  have  all 
things  ready  for  my  executors.  Let  me  be  buried  in 
nothing  but  what  is  woollen,  and  let  my  corpse  be  car- 
ried in  my  cofiin  into  the  chapel.'  During  the  night 
he  grew  momentarily  weaker  ;  his  sight  failed,  and  he 
could  not  recognize  the  features  of  those  who  stood 
around.  '  Who  are  these ?'  he  asked.  '  .Sir,'  replied 
one  of  them,  '  we  are  come  to  rejoice  with  you  ;  you  are 
going  to  receive  your  crown.'  He  replied,  'It  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  During 
the  night,  he  repeated  scores  of  times  the  words,  '  I'll 
praise,  I'll  praise,'  but  could  go  no  further.  When  the 
gray  morning  dawned  eleven  persons  stood  around  his 
bed.  As  the  supreme  moment  approached, Wesley  said, 
cle.'irly  and  audibly,  '  Farewell  ! '  his  last  word  on  earth. 
Joseph  Bradford,  for  fifteen  years  his  constant  travel- 
ling companion,  became  mouth-piece  for  all,  bursting 
into  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Lift  up  your  heads, 
O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
and  this  heir  of  glory  shall  come  in.'  Before  the  last 
words  had  passed  his  lips,  Wesley  gathered  up  his  feet, 
and  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan  passed  from  the  here  to 
the  hereafter.  All  then  raised  the  hymn,  'Waiting  to 
receive  thy  spirit.'  and  then  they  knelt  down  and 
prayed  that  the  mantle  of  the  ascended  Ehjah  might 
rest  upon  his  followers. 

John  Wesley  died  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  tha 
mon;in'5  of  March  2,  1791,  wanting  about  foi,r  month* 
of  having  completed  his  eighty-eighth  year. — Gaiajy, 
Ffb.  6,  '74. 


JAMES  OTIS   OF  MASSACHUSETTS  iSi 

Never  was  a  completer  ecclesiastical  or  social  polity  founded  outside  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor  did  he  invoke  the  aid  of  terror  to  insure  subordi- 
nation. By  his  matchless  power  of  combination,  he  constructed  a  system 
which  has  enthralled  the  deepest  religious  elements  of  the  human  soul ;  and 
one  which  holds  a  subtler,  and  I  believe  a  firmer,  because  a  gentler  and 
more  enlightened  sway,  over  its  disciples,  than  can  be  boasted  of  by  the  mighty 
and  terrible  hierarchy  of  Rome. 

James  Otis.  Born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1724-  Di^(i  in  Andover, 
May  23,  1783.— 'The  Champion  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Prophet  of  their 
greatness :  '—These  are  the  titles  with  which  a  grateful  posterity  crowned  the 
flaming  orator,  the  learned  jurist,  the  fearless  rebel  patriot.  He  was  the  earli- 
est leader  of  the  Revolutionary  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  legal  argument 
in  the  case  where  '  Writs  of  Assistance '  '  were  asked  for  to  enforce  Custom- 
House  restrictions  on  Trade,  produced  a  profound  impression,  not  only 
throughout  the  Colonies,  but  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Pitt  had  put  forth  his  mightiest  energies  to  save  the  Thirteen  Colonies  for 
the  throne  of  England;  but  they  were  reserved  for  a  nobler  destiny."  His 
last  argument  against  any  and  all  unconstitutional  schemes  for  taxing  the  Col- 
onies while  they  had  no  representation  in  Parliament,  proved  unavailing. 

The  part  which,  from  the  opening  of  our  history,  Boston  has  acted  has 
always  been  worthy  of  her  noble  founders.  But  the  conduct  of  her 
citizens  during  the  attempts  of  England  from  the  year  1761  to  subjugate  Amei- 
ican  commerce  was  of  more  service  to  the  country  and  the  world  than  has 
been  generally  thought.  Although  it  was  but  a  provincial  seaport  of  shipbuild- 
ers and  merchants,  and  numbered  scarcely  fifteen  thousand  souls,  yet  her  hum- 
ble court-room  became  the  first  battle-ground  for  American  Independence, 
for  there  James  Otis,  first  of  all  other  men,  boldly  asserted  before  a  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  ab- 
solute freedom  of  commerce  under  self-imposed  laws.      He  claimed  this  right 

1   One  of  the  first  acts  which  revealed  the  intentions  said  :— 'The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  were  there 

of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies  by  enforcing  the  rev-  and  then  sown  ;'  and  when  the  orator  exclaimed,      lo 

enue  laws,  was  the  authorization,  in  1761,  of  Writs  of  my  dymg  day,  I  will  oppose,  with  all  the  faculties  God 

Assistance.     These    were    general    search    warrants,  has  given  me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  one 

which  not  only  allowed    the   kin-'s  officers  who  held  hand,  and  villainy  on  the  other     the  ludependence  of 

them  to  break  open  anv  citizen's  store  or  dwelling,  to  the  Colonies  was  proc  auned      From  that  day  began  tha 

search  for  and  seize  foreign  merchandise  on  which  duty  triumphs  of  the  popular  will.     Very  few  writs  were  is- 

had  not  been  paid,  but  compelled  sheriflFs  and  others  to  sued,  and   these  were  ineffectual.— Lossing  s  tlist.  of 

assist  in  the  work.     The  people  could  not  brook  siich  a  the  U.  S.,  pp.  212-15. 
system  of  petty  oppression.     The  sanctities  of  private 


Ill  M,issachusctts,  and  immediately  great  excitement  herself.  Driven  out  from  its  share  in  the  great  colonial 
prevailed.  Their  legality  was  questioned,  and  the  system.  France  was  swayed  b^Mts  own  commercial  and 
matter  was  brought  before  a  court  held  in  the  old  town-  poUtical  interests,  by  its  wounded  pride,  and  by  that  en- 
hall  of  Boston.  The  advocate  for  the  Crown-Mr.  thusiasm  which  the  support  of  a  good  cause  enkindles, 
Gridley— aro-ued,  that  as  Parliament  was  the  supreme  to  take  up  the  delence  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
Iccislature  for  the  whole  British  nation,  and  had  au-  and  heartily  to  desire  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Knglisli 
thorized  these  writs,  no  subject  had  a  right  to  complain,  plantations.  This  policy  was  well  devisxd;  and  w» 
He  was  answered  by  Tames  Otis,  the  younger,  then  ad-  shall  see  that  England  became  not  so  much  the  posses- 
vocate-general  of  the  "province.  On  that  occasion  the  sor  of  the  Valley  of  the  \yest,  as  the  transient  trustee, 
intense  lire  of  his  patriotism  beamed  forth  with  inex-  commissioned  to  transfer  it  from  the  I-  ranee  of  the  Mid- 
pressible  brilliancy,  and  his  eloquence  was  like  light-  die  Ages,  to  the  free  people  who  were  making  for  hu- 
nine,  far-felt  and  consuming.  On  that  day  the  trumpet  manity  a  new  existence  in  America.— Bancrolt,  vol.  iv 
of  the  Revolution  was  sounded.    John  Adams  afterward  p.  462. 
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by  virtue  of  royal  charters,  the  prerogatives  of  free-born  Englishmen,  an«l 
under  Common  Law,  which  extended  its  shield  over  all  British  subjects.  Had 
his  words  only  reached  the  ears  of  one  rapt  listener,  they  would  have  done 
their  work.  For  'the  youngest  barrister  of  the  Colony,  the  choleric  John 
Adams,  a  stubborn  and  honest  lover  of  his  country,  extensively  learned,  and 
a  bold  thinker,  hstened  in  rapt  admiration,  and  caught  the  inspiration  which 
was  to  call  forth  his  own  heroic  opposition  to  British  authority.  From  that 
time  he  declared — in  a  letter  to  William  Tudor, — that  he  could  never  read 
the  Acts  of  Trade  without  anger,  nor  any  section  of  them  without  a  curse.' 

In  describing  the  effect  of  this  great  speech,  Bancroft  continues  :  '  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town  of  Boston  became  alive  with  political  excitement.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  words  spoken  on  that  day,  were  a  spell  powerful  enough  to  break  the 
paper  chains  that  left  to  America  no  free  highway  on  the  seas  but  that  to 
England,  and  to  open  for  the  New  World  all  the  infinite  paths  of  the  ocean. 
Nay,  more  !  as  reason  and  the  constitution  are  avowed  to  be  paramount  to 
the  power  of  the  British  Parliament,  America  becomes  conscious  of  a  life  of 
her  own.  She  sees  in  dim  outlines  along  the  future  the  vision  of  her  own  in- 
dependence, with  freedom  of  commerce  and  self-imposed  laws.' 

The  subservient  Court  adjourned  the  trial  over  to  the  next  term,  waiting  for 
instructions  from  England.  The  answer  came  :  the  Writs  of  Assistance  were 
granted.  '  But,'  says  the  historian,  'Otis  was  borne  onward  by  a  spirit  which 
mastered  him,  and  increased  in  vigor  as  the  storm  rose.  Gifted  with  a  deli- 
cately sensitive  and  most  sympathetic  nature,  his  soul  was  agitated  in  the  popu- 
lar tempest,  as  certainly  as  the  gold  leaf  in  the  electrometer  flutters  at  the 
passing  by  of  the  thunder-clouds.  He  led  the  van  of  the  American  patriots. 
Yet  impassioned  rather  than  cautious,  disinterested  and  incapable  of  cold 
calculation,  now  foaming  with  rage,  now  plaintive  without  hoi)e,  he  was  often 
like  one  who,  as  he  rushes  into  battle,  forgets  his  shield.  Excitable,  and  indulg- 
ing in  vehement  criminations,  he  yet  had  not  a  drop  of  rancor  in  his  breast, 
and,  when  the  fit  of  rancor  had  passed  away,  Avas  mild  and  easy  to  be  entreat- 
ed. His  impulses  were  always  for  liberty,  and  full  of  confidence ;  yet  his 
understanding  in  moments  of  depression  would  often  shrink  back  from  his 
own  inspirations.  He  never  met  an  excited  audience,  but  his  mind  caught 
and  increased  the  contagion,  and  ruslied  onward  with  fervid  and  impetuous 
eloquence  ;  but  when  quieted  by  retirement,  and  away  from  the  crov/d,  he 
could  be  soothed  into  a  yielding  inconsistency.  Thus  he  toiled  and  suffered, 
an  uncertain  leader  of  a  party,  yet  thrilHng  and  informing  the  multitude  ;  not 
steadfast  in  conduct,  yet  by  flashes  of  sagacity  lighting  the  people  along  their 
perilous  way  ;  the  man  of  the  American  protest,  not  destined  to  enjoy  his 
country's  triumph.  He  that  will  study  closely  the  remarkable  union  in  Otis 
of  legal  learning  \\  ith  speculative  opinion,  of  principles  of  natural  justice  the 
most  abstract  and  the  most  radical,  with  a  deeply-fixed  respect  for  the  rightj 
of  property  and  obedience  to  the  law,  will  become  familiar  with  a  cast  of 
mind  still  common  in  New  England.'  * 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.  pp.  418-30. 
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And  thus  Otis  held  on  his  flaming  way  ;  at  every  gathering  the  orator  of  the 
people  ;  at  every  court  the  advocate  of  natural  justice  ;  in  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  the  guiding  men  of  the  Colonies  kindling  deeper  en- 
thusiasm in  kindred  souls;  while  in  the  legislature — that 'inviolable  forum  of 
free  debate,  where  the  people  were  educated  into  the  fullest  comprehension  of 
political  rights,  as  the  masses  of  no  other  nation  had  ever  been — Otis  led  and 
inspired  Massachusetts  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  her  sister  Colonies. 

Nor  was  his  influence  circumscribed  within  even  this  broad  sphere  :  for  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  real  tribunal  before  which  our  cause  was  ul- 
timately to  be  adjudicated,  lay  beyond  the  Atlantic.  All  our  arguments  were 
addressed  to  the  people  of  England  and  the  Statesmen  of  Europe.  Their 
sympathies  were  to  be  excited — their  judgment  was  to  be  won.  •  For  this  all 
the  commissioners  of  the  Colonies  labored.  There  was  the  chief  scene  of 
Franklin's  earnest  and  protracted  efforts.  With  this  object  in  view,  in  1 764  Otis 
published  his  appeal  to  the  American  People.  It  was  entitled  '  Rights  of 
the  British  Colonies.  Asserted  and  Proved.'  It  was  a  pamphlet  of  only  120 
pages,  but  its  effect  was  prodigious.  Its  argument  is  given  with  admirable  con- 
cision in  the  summary  near  its  close. 

'  The  sum  of  my  argument  is,  that  civil  government  is  of  God ;  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  it  were  originally  the  whole  people  :  that  they  might  have 
devolved  it  on  whom  they  pleased  :  that  this  devolution  is  fiduciary,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  :  that  by  the  British  constitution,  this  devolution  is  on  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  supreme,  sacred,  and  uncontrollable  legisla- 
tive power,  not  only  in  the  realm,  but  through  the  dominions  :  that  by  the  ab- 
dication, the  original  compact  was  broken  to  pieces  ;  that  by  the  revolution,  it 
was  renewed,  and  more  firmly  established,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject  in  all  parts  of  the  dominions  more  fully  explained  and  confirmed  :  that 
.n  consequence  of  this  establishment  and  the  acts  of  succession  and  union,  his 
Majesty  George  III.  is  rightful  king  and  sovereign,  and  with  his  parliament, 
the  supreme  legislative  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domin- 
ions thereunto  belonging  :  that  this  constitution  is  the  most  free  one,  and  by 
far  the  best  now  existing  on  earth  :  that  by  this  constitution,  every  man  in  the 
dominions  is  a  free  man  :  that  no  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  can  be 
taxed  without  their  consent  :  that  every  part  has  a  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  supreme,  or  some  subordinate  legislature  ;  that  the  refusal  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  practice  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution  :  that 
"he  colonies  are  subordinate  dominions,  and  are  now  in  such  a  state  as  to 
make  it  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  they  should  not  only  be  continued 
m  the  enjoyment  of  subordinate  legislation,  but  be  also  represented  in  some 
proportion  to  their  number  and  estates,  in  the  grand  legislation  of  the  nation  : 
that  this  would  firmly  unite  all  parts  of  the  British  empire  in  the  greatest 
peace  and  prosperity ;  and  render  it  invulnerable  and  perpetual.' 

This  pamphlet  was  at  once  printed  in  London,  and  produced  a  profound 
sensation.     It  was  fearfully  radical,  and  sounded   on   the  ears  of  Englishmea 
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very  strangely.  By  some  it  was  denounced  as  the  ravings  of  a  madman—  by 
all  as  the  language  of  deliberate  treason.  But  it  was  the  work  of  a  lawyer  ; 
and  although  it  was  characterized  by  none  of  the  calmness  of  a  philosophical 
essay,  it  enunciated  with  stirring  force  and  irresistible  logic  the  principles  of 
liberty,  which  were  conceded  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  British  Constitution. 
T.ord  Mansfield  understood  Mr.  Otis  and  his  argument.  In  reply  to  Lord 
Littleton's  sneer  at  the  ravings  of  the  rebel,  he  said:  '  I  differ  from  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Otis  and  his  book  with  contempt,  though  he  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine  in  some  points  ;  although  in  others  he  carried  it 
farther  than  Otis  himself,  who  allows  everywhere  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
over  the  colonies.  No  man  on  such  a  subject  is  contemptible.  Otis  is  a  man 
of  consequence  among  the  people  there.  They  have  chosen  him  for  one  of 
their  deputies  at  the  Congress  and  general  meeting  from  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. It  was  said  the  man  is  mad.  What  then  ?  One  madman  often 
makes  many.  Massaniello  was  mad,  nobody  doubts  it  ;  yet  for  all  that,  he 
overturned  the  government  of  Naples.  Madness  is  catching  in  all  popular 
assemblies,  and  upon  all  popular  matters.'  ' 

The  7th  of  October,  i  765 — the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  New  York — was  to  become  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  in 
the  American  calendar.  Its  doings  were  to  color  all  our  subsequent  history. 
The  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect  in  twenty-one  days.  But  into  this  span 
of  time  were  to  be  crowded  events  which  even  at  this  late  period  astound 
and  bewilder  the  historian. 

James  Otis  was  the  father  of  the  Congress  ' — Massachusetts  adopted  th  - 
suggestion  of  her  great  statesman.  The  most  sagacious  act  in  his  life,  the  most- 
important  in  the  history  of  his  native  State,  was  the  proposal  to  call  an  American 
Congress,  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  to  meet  as  a  deliberative  assembly. 
'  It  should  consist  of  committees  from  each  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  to  be 
appointed  respectively  by  the  delegates  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Legislature.'  No  such  body  of  men  had  ever  assembled 
in  America.  The  proposal  was  startling.  That  the  good  people  of  the  Colo- 
nies should  come  together  to  consult  about  tlieir  political  rights,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  perhaps  defy  its  authority, 
was  not  only  a  new  idea — it  meant  treason.  The  officials  of  the  crown 
throughout  the  Colonies  saw  danger  in  such  an  alliance  ;  Grenville's  ministry 
received  the  announcement  only  with  derision.  But  Massachusetts  sent  let- 
ters to  every  colonial  Assembly  inviting  their  committees  to  meet  at  New 
York  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  following  October,  '  to  consult  together '  and 

>'I   have   no   hesitation   or   scruple,'    wrote   John  prophetic  expression  of  Chatham's  oratory  that  he  ever 

Adams,  '  to  say  that  the  commencement  of  the  rei«n  uttered   was  :    '  I    rejoice   that   America_   has    resisted 

of  George  tlie  Third  was  the  commencement  of  another  'I'wo  millions  of  people  rednced  to  servitude  would  he 

Stuart's"  reign.     And  if  it   had   not  been  checked   by  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves   of  the  rest.' — Tudor's 

James  Otis  and  others  first,  and  by  the  great  Ch.atham  Otis,  pp.  172,  204. 
anci  others  afterwards,  it  would  have  been  as  arbitrary 

RS  any  of  the  four.     1  will  not  say  it  would  have  extin-  ^  Mrs.  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  the  sister  of  Otis,  saij 

puished  civil  and  religious  liberty  upon   earth,  but  it  that  the  proposal  for  such  a  Congress  was  planned  in 

would  have  gone  great  lengths  towards  it,  and  would  her  own  house.    For  this  important  statement  we  have 

>iave  cost  mankind  even  more  than  the  French  Revolu-  the  authority  of  Ezra  Stiles  in  his  Diary. 
tion  to  {reserve  it.     The  most  sublime,  profound,  and 
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'consider  a  united  represenlation  to  implore  relief  against  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  Imperial  Parliament/ 

The  first  blast  of  the  Revolution  had  been  sounded.  Before  we  listen  to 
the  response  which  came  back,  we  will  close  our  tribute  to  Massachusetts' 
favorite  son.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  November  26th,  1768,  Otis 
used  these  prophetic  words  :  — '  All  business  is  at  a  stand  here,  little  going  on 
besides  military  musters  and  reviews  and  other  parading  of  the  red-coats,  sent 
here,  the  Lord,  I  believe,  only  knows  for  what.  I  am  and  have  been  long 
concerned  more  for  Clreat  Britain  than  for  the  Colonies.  You  may  ruin 
yourselves,'but  you  cannot  in  the  end  ruin  the  Colonies.  Our  fathers  were 
a  good  people — we  have  been  a  free  people  ;  and  if  you  will  not  let  us 
remain  so  any  longer,  we  shall  be  a  great  people — and  the  present  measures 
can  have  no  tendency  but  to  hasten  with  great  rapidity  events  which  every 
good  and  honest  man  would  wish  delayed  for  ages— if  possible,  prevented 
forever.' 

Among  the  many  scenes  which  inspired  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  Otis 
in  those  stirring  times,  no  one  was  more  likely  to  set  his  soul  on  fire  than  the 
spectacle  he  looked  on  as  he  walked  up  to  the  Hall  where  the  new  Legisla- 
ture was  assembling  on  one  of  the  last  mornings  in  May,  i  769.  '  He  found  the 
building,'  says  Tudor,''  '  surrounded  with  cannon  and  military  guards.  Otis  rose 
immediately  after  they  were  organized,  and  in  a  brief  address  of  deep  energy 


1  These  measures  were  far  more  oppressive  than  is  No  hatter  might  employ  a  negro,  or  more  than  two 

now    generally  supposed.     Bancroft  thus  sums  them  apprentices.     No  American  hnt  might  be  sent  from  one 

„p  ;  plantation   to  another,  or  be  loaded  upon  any  horse. 

The  colonists  could  not  export  the  chief  products  of  cart,  or  carriage  for  conveyance, 
their  industrj- :  neither  sugar,  nor  tobacco,  nor  cotton,  America  abounded  m  iron  ores  of  the  best  quality, 
nor  indigo,  nor  ginger,  nor  fustic,  nor  other  dyeing  as  well  as  in  woods  and  coal  :  slitting  mills,  steel  fuma- 
woods  ;  nor  molasses,  nor  rice,  with  some  exceptions  :  ces,  and  plastering  forges  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer, 
nor  beaver,  nor  peltry,  nor  copper  ore.  nor  pitch,  nor  were  prohibited  in  the  Colonies  as 'nuisances.'  _ 
tar,  nor  turpentine,  nor  masts,  nor  yards,  nor  bow-  While  free  labor  was  debarred  of  its  natural  rights, 
sprits,  nor  coffee,  (jor  pimento,  nor  cocoa-nuts,  nor  the  slave-trade  was  encouraged  with  unrelenting  eager- 
whale  fins,  nor  raw  silk,  nor  hides,  nor  skins,  nor  pot  ness  ;  and  in  the  year  that  had  just  expired,  from 
and  pearl  ashes,  to  any  place  but  Great  Britain,  not  Liverpool  alone,  sevent>-nine  ships  had  borne  from 
even  to  Ireland.  Nor'  micht  any  foreign  ship  enter  a  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Continent,  more  than 
colonial  harbor.                    "  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  negroes,  two-thirds  as 

Salt  might  be  imported  from  any  place,  into  New  many  as  the  first  colonists  of  Massachusetts. 
Kn<-land,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Quebec  ;  wines  And  now  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  was  added 
mi-ht  be  imported  from  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  to  colonial  restrictions  ;  and  henceforward  both  were  to 
but  were  to  pay  duty  in  American  ports  for  the  Hritish  go  together.  A  duty  was  to  be  collected  on  foreign 
exchequers  ■  and  victuals,  horses,  and  servants  might  sugar,  molasses,  indigo,  coffee,  Maceira  wine,  import- 
be  brought  from  Ireland.  In  all  other  respects.  Great  ed  directly  into  any  of  the  plantations  in  America  ;  also 
I^ritain  was  not  only  the  sole  market  for  the  products  a  duty  on  Portugal  and  Spanish  wines,  on  t-astern  silks, 
of  America,  but  the  only  storehouse  for  its  supplies.  on  Eastern  calicoes,  on  foreign  linen  cloth,  on  trench 

Lest  the  colonists    should   multiply  their  flocks  of  lawn,  though  imported    directly   from    Great  britain  ; 

sheep,  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  they  might  not  use  a  on  British  colonial  coffee  shipped  from  one  plantation 

ship,  nor  a  boat,  nor  a  carriage,  nor  even  a  pack-horse,  to  another.     Nor  was  henceforward  any  part  ol  the  o  d 

to  carry  wool,  or  any  manufacture  of  which  wool  forms  subsidy  to  be  drawn  back  on  the  export  ot  white  cali- 

a   part,   across  the  line   of  one   province   to  another,  cues  and  muslins,  on  which  a  still  higher  duty  was  to 

Thev  could  not  land  wool  from  the   nearest  isl  mds,  be  exacted  and  ret.uned.     And  ^tamp   duties   were  to 

nor  ferry  it  across  a  river,  nor  even  ship  it  to  England,  be  paid  throughout  all  tbe  British   American  Colonies, 

A  British  sailor,  finding  himself  in  want  of  clothes  in  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  coming  November, 

their   harbors,    might   not   buy   there  more  than  forty  These  laws  were  to  be  enforced,  not  by  the   regular 

(hillings'  worth  of  woollens.  authorities  only,  but  by  naval  and   military   officers  ir- 

Wherewas  there  a  house  in  the  Colonies  that  did  responsible  to   the  civil  powers  in  the  Colonies.      Xhe 

cherish,  and  did  not  possess,  the  English  Bible  ?    And  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  breach  of  the  revenue  laws 

yet  to  print  that  Bible  in   British  America  would  have  were  to  be  decided  in  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  without 

been  a  piracy  ;  and  the  Bible,  though  printed  in  Ger-  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  by  a  single  juilge,  who  had 

man,  and  in  a  native  savage  dialect,  was  never  printed  no  support  whatever  but  for  his   share  in  the  profits  of 

thus  in  English  till  the  land  became  free.  his    own   condemnations.— l!ancroft,   vol.  v.  pp.   265- 

That  the  country  which  was  the  home  of  the  beaver  268. 
nti<yht  not  manufacture  its  own  hats,  no  man  in  the  plan 

tations  cnuld  be  a  hatter,  or  a  journeyman  at  that  trade,  '  radar's  Otis,  pp.  354,  356. 
unless  he  had  served  an  appreuti  ;eship  of  seven  years. 
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and  impassioned  eloquence,  declared  how  unworthy  it  was  of  a  free  Legislature 
to  attempt  any  deliberations  in  the  presence  of  a  military  force ;  and  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  make  immediately  the  protests  and  re- 
monstrances that  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  were  followed 
after  some  days'  delay  by  their  being  transferred  to  Cambridge.  When  they 
had  assembled  in  the  college  chapel,  Otis  again  addressed  them  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business.  Besides  the  members,  deeply  affected,  mortified  and  in- 
dignant at  the  insult  which  they  had  received  from  a  standing  army,  and  re- 
volving in  their  minds  the  growing  tyranny  and  the  gloomy  prospects  before 
them,  the  students  were  attracted  by  the  novelty,  as  well  as  by  a  sympathy, 
that  was  felt  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  for  a  patriotic  Legislature,  placed  un- 
der a  kind  of  proscription  and  driven  from  their  own  Hall.  These  youths 
were  clustered  round  the  walls  in  listening  groups,  to  witness  the  opening  of. 
the  deliberations.  He  spoke  of  the  indignity  that  had  been  offered  them,  on 
the  sad  situation  of  the  capital  oppressed  by  a  military  force,  on  their  rights 
and  duties  and  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  their  principles  to  obtain  redress 
for  all  these  wrongs  which  the  vile  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  trea- 
cherous individuals  bad  brought  upon  them.  He  harangued  them  with  the  re- 
sistless  energy  and  glowing  enthusiasm  that  he  could  command  at  will ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  took  the  liberty,  justified  by  his  successful  use  of  it, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  occasion,  to  apostrophize  the  ingenuous 
young  men  who  were  then  spectators  of  their  perseci>tion.  He  told  them 
the  times  were  dark  and  trying— that  they  might  soon  be  called  upon  in  turn 
to  act  or  suffer ;  and  he  made  some  rapid,  vivid  allusions  to  the  classic  models  of 
ancient  patriotism  which  it  now  formed  their  duty  to  study,  as  it  would  be 
hereafter  to  imitate.  Their  country  might  one  day  look  to  them  for  support, 
and  they  would  recollect  that  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  duties  was  to  serve 
that  country,  and  if  necessary,  to  devote  their  lives  in  her  cause.  Diilce  ct  de- 
corum est  pro  patrid  7)iori.  They  listened  with  breathless  eagerness,  every 
eye  filled  with  tears  ;  and  their  souls  raised  with  such  high  emotion  that  they 
might  have  been  led  at  once  to  wrest  from  their  enemies  the  cannon  which 
had  been  pointed  against  the  Legislature.' 

Eleven  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Otis  had,  in  his  Rights  of 
the  British  Colonies,  spoken  of  the  future  with  the  clear  emphasis  of  the 
Seer  : — '  They  will  never  think  of  it ' — independence — '  till  driven  to  it  as  the 
last  fatal  resort  against  ministerial  oppression,  which  will  make  the  wisest  mad, 
and  the  weakest  strong.  The  world  is  at  the  eve  of  the  highest  scene  of 
earthly  power  and  grandeur  which  has  ever  yet  been  displayed  to  the  view  of 
mankind.  Who  will  win  the  prize,  is  with  God  :  but  human  nature  must  and 
will  be  rescued  from  the  general  slavery  that  has  so  long  triumphed  over  the 
species.' 

'There  is,'  says  Tudor,  'a  degree  of  consolation  blended  with  awe  in- the 
manner  of  his  death,  and  a  soothing  fitness  in  the  sublime  accident  vyrhich  oc- 
casioned  it.      The  end  of  his  life  was  ennobled,  when  the  ruins  of  a  great 
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mind,  instead  of  being  undermined  by  loathsome  and  obscure  disease,  were 
demolished  at  once  by  a  bright  bolt  from  heaven.' 

If  I  have  had  more  to  say  thus  far,  of  the  participation  of  the  New  England 
Colonies,  especially  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  was  because  their  intercourse 
with  the  parent  country  was  far  more  intimate;  they  were  nearest  the  throne, 
and  on  their  heads  the  blows  first  fell ;  they  had  a  preponderance  of  popula- 
tion ;  there  was  greater  diversity  of  pursuit ;  more  constant  and  intense  col 
lision  of  minds,  more  leisure  for  study  and  debate.  But  there  was  no  higher 
or  more  patriotic  spirit,  there  was  no  loftier  view  of  the  destiny  of  these 
Colonies,  there  was  no  superiority  in  statesmanship  or  heroism  claimed  by  one 
section  over  another.  In  fact,  at  that  period  of  our  history,  there  was  no 
sectionaHsm,  nor  would  there  have  ever  been,  had  it  not  been  fostered  by 
that  exotic  curse,  chattel  slaver)'.  Nor  was  that  spirit  of  sectionalism  ever 
felt  by  our  very  greatest  men.  Washington  never  felt  it,  nor,  in  fact,  did  any  of 
the  men  of  his  time.  Nor  when  it  developed  itself  later,  did  it  ever  enthrall 
the  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Henry  Cky,  or  of  Daniel  Webster. 

We  now  listen  for  the  responses  which  came  back  from  the  Southern 
Colonies  to  the  clarion  call  of  Massachusetts.  James  Otis  had  but  one  peer 
on  the  emblazoned  scroll  of  our  political  prophets— that  wonderful  Virginian 
whose  eulogy  the  wizard  pen  of  Byron  drew  in  two  imperishable  lines  : — 

*  Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunders  shook  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.'  " 

Patrick  Henry.  Bornat  Stiidley,  in  Hanover  Couniy,  Fa.,  May  29,  1736. 
Died  June  6,  1799. — The  transition  from  James  Otis  to  Patrick  Henry,  is 
natural  and  easy.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  these  two  remarkable  men,  sug- 
gests the  striking  resemblance  between  them.  Had  not  the  Romans  given  us 
the  words /<7r  nobile  fratrum,  they  would  on  the  mention  of  these  names  have 
sprung  unbidden  to  the  lips  of  every  scholar.  They  furnish  rare  instances 
of  having  had  brilliant  biographers,  and  zealous  i)artisans  who  claimed  for 
their  models  '  every  virtue  under  heaven,'  while  withholding  from  neither  the 
devotion  each  bestowed  upon  his  own  hero.  The  contemporaries  of  Otis 
were  unanimous  in  according  to  him  gifts  almost  superhuman  ;  while  the  Vir- 
ginians were  hardly  accused  of  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  Henry,  as  Jeffer- 
son did,  '  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived — the  person  who  beyond  all  ques- 
tion gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement  which  terminated  in  the  Revolu- 

1  Si\  weeks  exactly  after  his  return  to  Andover,  on  but  no  other  was  injured.     No  mark  of  any  kind  could 

Friday  afternoon,  the   23d  day  of  May,  1773,   a  heavy  be  found  on  Otis,  nor  was   there  the  slightest  change 

cloud  suddenly  arose,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  family  or  convulsion  in   his  features.     It  is  a  singular  coinci- 

were  collected  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  wait  till  the  shower  dence,  that  he  often  expressed   a  wish   for   such  a  fate, 

should  have  passed.     Otis,  with  his  cane  in  his  hand,  He  told   his  sister,  Mrs.  Warren,  after  his  re.ison  was 

stood  a<^ainst  the  post  of  the  door  which  opened  from  impaired,  '  My  dear  sister,  I  hope  when  (,od  Almighty, 

this  apartment  into  the  front  entry.     He  was  in  the  act  in  his  righteous  providence  shall   take  me  out  ot  _time 

of  telling  the  assembled  group  a  story,  when  an   explo-  into  eternity,  that  it  will  be  by  a  flash  oi  light,.ing,   and 

sion  took  place  which  seemed  to  shake  the  solid  earth,  this  wish  he  often  repeated. 

and   he   fell   without  a  struggle  or  a  word,  instantane-  Why  did  not  Mr.  I'udor  say  that  the  prayer  ol   the 

ously  dead,  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Osgood,  who.  seeing  gre.at   patriot   had   been   answered?     The  Being   who 

him  falling,  sprang  forward  to  receive  him.     This  flash  '  hears   the  young   ravens  when   they  cry    could  cer- 

of  lightning  was  the  first  that  came  from  the  cloud,  tainly  grant  the  desire  of  the  stricken  soul  of  the  great- 

and  was  not  followed  by  an     others   that  were  remark-  hearted  James  Otis. 

nble.     There  were  seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  room,  "^  Ths  Age  0/ Bronze, 
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tion.'  Even  Alexander  H.  Everett,  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  disciplined, 
and  scholarly  men  of  the  past  generation,  says  :  '  The  accounts  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  actual  effects  of  Henry's  eloquence  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  though  resting  apparently  on  the  best  authority,  seem  almost  fabulous, 
and  certainly  surpass  any  that  we  have  on  record  of  the  results  produced  by 
the  most  distinguished  orators  of  ancient  or  modern  Europe.  His  claim  to 
the  honor  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  is 
hardly  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  since  no  event,  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  so  decidedly  different 
in  character  from  a  variety  of  others  occurring  at  about  the  same  time,  as  to 
merit,  in  contradistinction  from  them,  t!ie  praise  of  being  the  first  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  one  of  the  two 
leading  colonies,  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution, 
Henry  was  constantly  in  advance  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  ;  and  that  he  sug- 
gested and  carried  into  effect,  by  his  immediate  personal  influence,  measures 
that  were  opposed  as  premature  tind  violent,  by  all  the  other  eminent  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  liberty.' 

The  impatience  of  admiration  as  often  sways  the  judgment  of  the  bio- 
grapher, as  the  malice  of  prejudice  clouds  the  portrayals  of  the  defamer. 
But  there  must  needs  be  a  dash  of  hero-worship  in  the  good  biographer. 
This  quality  has  given  to  us  three  of  the  most  charming  biographies  ever 
written  :  Middleton's  Cicero,  Boswell's  Johnson,  and  Wirt's  Henry.  And 
it  is  well  that  this  is  so ;  for  without  it  the  world  would  be  in  a  sad  plight. 
Were  it  not  that  the  human  race  is  ready  to  recognize  and  adore  the  shining 
examples  of  virtue  which  adorn  the  ages,  the  green  places  of  the  earth  would 
become  bleak  moor  again  ;  the  reservoirs  of  inspiration  and  hope  would  dry 
up,  and  we  should  be  turned  out  on  the  arid  desert.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
that  the  messengers  of  gladness  and  salvation  which  heaven  sends  to  '  lure 
to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way,'  find  so  cordial  a  greeting  when  they 
come.  It  is  more  blessed  still  that  traditions  borrowed  from  contempo- 
raries, afterwards  raise  enduring  memorials  to  perpetuate  honored  names  ; 
and  thus  the  aggregate  of  valor  and  virtue  becomes  an  inexhaustible  treas- 
ure-house, from  which  successive  generations  draw  strength  and  consolation. 

The  justice  of  mankind  has  long  ago  accorded  to  the  Fathers  of  our  Re- 
public all  the  virtues  their  countrymen  have  ever  claimed  for  them ;  and 
within  our  own  times  the  world  is  reaping,  with  every  year,  a  larger  harvest 
'i-om  their  achievements.  Their  names  and  their  history  are  so  well  known, 
that  in  an  historic  etching  like  this,  the  writer  has  only  to  trace  a  few  memo- 
rial lines,  and  a  fuU-lengdi  portrait  stands  revealed  in  all  the  completeness 
iind  glow  of  a  finished  picture,  as  Everett  dashed  it : — '  By  general  acknowl- 
edgment the  greatest  orator  of  his  day ;  elevated  by  his  transcendent  talents 
to  a  sort  of  supremacy  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally a  member,  and  the  courts  of  justice  in  which  he  exercised  his  profes- 
sioii ;   clothed,  whenever  he  chose  to  accept  them,  with  the  highest  executive 
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functions  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  and  private 
circumstances — his  career  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.  He  has  also 
been  eminently  fortunate  in  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  his  life  has 
been  written  ;  while  the  recollection  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
character,  were  still  fresh  in  the  mindsof  numerous  surviving  contemporaries,  the 
task  of  collecting  and  recording  the  expressions  of  them  which  were  circulating 
in  conversation,  or  merely  ephemeral  notes,  was  undertaken  by  one  whose  kin- 
dred eloquence  and  virtues,  rendered  him,  on  every  account,  the  fittest  person  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject.'  And  even  so  able  a  man  as  Alexander  H.  Everett 
may  well  add:  'In  the  following  sketch  I  can  claim  little  other  merit  than 
that  of  condensing,  with  perhaps  some  few  not  very  important  modifications 
and  additions,  the  glowing  biography  of  Wirt.  Let  us  apply  to  his  work  the 
title  which  the  great  German  poet  Goethe,  prefixed  to  his  own  autobio- 
graphy,— Poetry' a}id  Truth.'  ' 

As  the  descendants  of  Abraham — the  founder  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
aristocracy  on  the  globe,  in  whose  presence  the  puny  sprigs  of  Norman 
chivalry  dwindle  into  upstart  mushrooms — recur  with  equal  reverence  to  the 
sublime  messages  of  the  two  great  contemporary  prophets  of  Judah,  so  may 
we  find  in  Otis  and  Henry,  names  as  bright  and  sacred  to  us,  as  the  Jews  find 
in  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

Colonel  John  Henry,  the  father  of  Patrick,  was  a  strong,  well-born,  thor- 
oughly educated,  daring  Scotchman  of  Aberdeen.  'There  are  those  yet 
alive,'  said  Mr.  Pope  to  Wirt  in  X805,  '  who  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  celebrating  the  birthday  of  George  HI.,  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  his  son  Patrick  afterwards  displayed  in  resisting  the  encroachment  of  that 
monarch.' 

Wirt  tells  us  that  Patrick  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the 
field ;  wandered  the  forest  with  his  gun,  or  followed  the  brook  with  his  rod, 
thus  spending  whole  days  and  weeks,  his  appetite  rather  whetted  than  cloyed 
by  his  enjoyment.  He  would  not  study.  His  companions,  who  tried  with 
his  parents  to  urge  him  to  school,  declared  that  'he  even  loved  idleness  for 
its  own  sake.'  This  love  of  solitude  characterized  his  youth.  With  a  hunting 
party  he  seldom  followed  the  noisy  band  that  drove  the  deer,  preferring  to  take 
his  stand  alone,  waiting  for  the  passing  game,  and  indulging  meanwhile  in  the 
luxury  of  thmking.  '  His  person  was  coarse,  his  manners  uncommonly 
awkward,  his  address  slovenly ;  his  conversation  very  plain ;  his  aversion  to 
study  invincible.  No  persuasion  could  bring  him  either  to  read  or  work  ;  he 
ran  wild  in  the  forest  like  one  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.'  Wirt  remarks 
on  'his  propensity  to  observe  and  comment  upon  human  character — a  pro- 
pensity that  seemed  to  have  been  born  with  him,  and  exerted  itself  instinc- 

^  The  narrative  carries  with  it  unquestionable  evi-  good   taste,   there  are  few  persons  of  eminence,  who, 

dence  of  authenticity,  as  well  in  the  known  character  of  afttr  reading  the  whole,  would  not  feel   the  wish  which 

the  writer,  as  in  the  authorities  that  are  cited  in  sup-  Queen  Katherine,  in  the  play,  expressed   in  regard  to 

port  of  every  important  statement :  while  it  is   written  her  attendant,  Griffith — that  they  might  find  themselves 

with  so  much  warmth  and  elegance,  that  it  possesses  as  fond   and  faithful   a  chronicler.— /.//f  of  Patrick 

throughout,  all  th  :  charm  of  poetry,  and  perhaps  pro-  Henry,    by   Alexander   H.    Everett,   LL.D.      Vol.    L 

duces    at  times  a  similar  illusion.     Although  some  few  Second   series  of   Spark's  American  Biography,  pp. 

passages  are  a  little  too  highly  colored  for  the  eye  of  211-12. 
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lively  the  moment  that  a  new  subject  was  presented  to  his  view.  Its  action  was 
incessant,  and  it  became,  at  length,  almost  the  only  intellectual  exercise  in 
which  he  seemed  to  take  delight.'  No  wonder  that  to  this  cause  his  biogra- 
pher traced  '  that  consummate  knowledge  in  the  human  heart  which  he  finally 
attained,  and  which  enabled  him,  when  he  came  upon  the  public  stage,  to 
touch  the  springs  of  passion  with  a  master-hand,  and  control  the  resolutions 
and  decisions  of  his  hearers  with  a  power  almost  more  than  mortal.'  Of 
course,  education,  a«s  the  term  is  commonly  used,  had  little  or  nothing  to  dc 
with  the  formation  of  his  mind.  *  He  was,  indeed,  a  mere  child  of  nature  ; 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  too  proud  and  jealous  of  her  work,  to  permit  it 
to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  art.  She  gave  him  Shakspeare's  genius,  and 
bade  him,  like  Shakspeare,  depend  on  that  alone.'  * 

His  father  tried  to  make  him  a  merchant.  He  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  turn  a  St.  Bernard  dog  into  a  poodle.  He  learned  the  meaning  of  jQ  s.  d. 
under  the  teaching  of  hard  knocks, — the  very  best  way  to  learn  it, — for  if  it 
comes  by  intuition  it  makes  a  man  mean  for  life,  and  mean  forever.  One 
thing  he  understood ;  he  found  his  mate,  and  married  at  eighteen.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  honest,  poor  farmer  ;  but  they  loved  each  other,  and 
while  they  were  struggling  hard  for  a  subsistence  on  a  small  farm,  with  no 
help  except  one  or  two  slaves,  a  group  of  beautiful  children  came  blushing 
along  their  pathway  to  brighten  a  life  of  hard  work.  '  Little,'  says  Wirt, 
*  could  the  wealthy  and  great  of  the  land,  as  they  rode  along  the  highway  in 
splendor,  and  beheld  the  young  rustic  at  work,  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  laborer, 
covered  with  dust,  and  melting  in  the  sun,  have  suspected  that  this  was  the 
man  who  was  destined  not  only  to  humble  their  pride,  but  to  make  the  prince 
himself  tremble  on  his  distant  throne,  and  to  shake  the  brightest  jewels  from 
the  British  crown.  Little,  indeed,  could  he  himself  have  suspected  it  ;  for 
amidst  the  distresses  which  thickened  around  him  at  this  time,  and  threatened 
him,  not  only  with  obscurity  but  with  famine,  no  hopes  came  to  cheer  the 
gloom  ;  nor  did  there  remain  to  him  any  earthly  consolation,  save  that  which 
he  found  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  Fortunately  for  him,  there  never 
was  a  heart  which  felt  this  consolation  with  greater  force.  No  man  ever  pos- 
sessed the  domestic  virtues  in  a  higher  degree,  or  enjoyed  more  exquisitely 
those  pure  delights  which  flow  from  the  endearing  relations  of  conjugal  life.' 

Wirt  drops  a  remark  to  which  I  attach  a  good  deal  more  importance  than 
he  seems  to  have  done.  Henry  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  in  it 
found  alleviation  from  poverty  and  hard,  every- day  labor.  He  failed  at  his  farm, 
and  had  to  sell  out  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash.  Once  more  he  tried  merchandise, 
and  once  more  failed.  Borne  down  by  poverty,  but  not  crushed,  he  would 
seize  his  violin,  and  set  the  children  to  dancing.     Till  late  into  the  night,  he 

•  I^t  not    the   youthful    reader,    however,    deduce  those  pernicious  habits  ;  through  what  years  of  poverty 

from  the    example    of    Mr.    Henry  an    argument    in  and  wretchedness  they  doomed  hun  to  struggle  ;  an  1, 

favor  of  indolence  and  a  contempt  of  study.     Let  him  let  him  remember,  that  at  length,  when  in  the  zenith  of 

remember  that  the  powers  which   surmounted   the  dis-  his  glory,  Mr.  Henry  himself  had  frequent  occasion  te 

advantage  of  those  early  habits,   were  such   as  very  deplore  the  consequences  of  his  early  neglect  of  litert- 

rarely  ajjpear  upon  this  earth.    Let  him  remember,  too,  ture,  and  bewail  the  ghosts  of  his  departed  hours.— 

how  long   the   genius,   even  of  Mr.  Henry,  was   kept  Wirt's  Henry. 
down  and  hidden  from  public  view,  by  the  sorcery  of 
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consoled  himself  with  his  flute.     Again,  whole  days  he  would   spend  in  the 
sports  of  the  forest,  leaving  his  store  to  take  care  of  itself. 

But  this  thing  was  not  to  last  always.  He  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  study. 
He  began  geography,  and  '  through  life  was  an  adept  at  it.'  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  him  that  he  had  no  more  books.  He  was  a  fine  ilhistration 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  motto,  multum,  fion  viulta,  for  judicious  and  pro- 
fitable reading.  He  mastered  the  best  historical  books  in  existence.  He  had 
the  republics  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  the  struggles  of  liberty  through  all 
ages,  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  As  for  reUgion,  reverence  was  the  mightiest 
element  in  his  character.  He  hated  sectarianism,  but  he  loved  religion.  His 
hfelong  favorites  were  Soame  Jenyns,  Philip  Doddridge,  and  Joseph  Butler, 
whose  Analogy  delighted  him.  In  his  old  age,  he  published,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  people,  an  edition  of  Jenyns' 
'  View  of  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity.'  The  churches  were  not  large 
enough  for  him — but  Christianity  was  just  large  enough  to  fill  his  whole  soul  ; 
and  at  different  periods  of  life  his  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  and  feehng 
on  this  sublime  theme,  and  on  the  life  to  come,  amazed  and  melted  his  hearers. 

At  last,  so  far  as  worldly  fortune  or  misfortune  goes,  Henry  had  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Every  atom  of  his  property  was  gone,  and  his  friends 
could  assist  him  no  further.  '  He  had  tried  every  means  of  support  of  which 
he  could  suppose  himself  capable,  and  every  one  had  failed.  Ruin  was  be- 
hind him  ;  poverty,  debt,  want,  and  famine  before  him ;  and  as  if  his  cup  of 
misery  were  not  already  full  enough,  there  were  a  suffering  wife  and  children 
to  make  it  overflow.'  In  other  words  :  Nature  had  undertaken  to  bring  up 
Patrick  Henry,  and  her  work  was  complete.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  what 
the  vulgar  say  about  the  wheel  of  fortune,  its  next  revolution  was  bound  to 
bring  him  to  the  top.  He  dashed  at  the  law,  and  studied  it ;  some  say  six 
weeks,  and  others  three  or  four  months — it  matters  not  which.  The  late, 
and  richly  gifted  Alvan  Stuart,  was  asked  by  the  judges,  when  he  appeared 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  how  long  he  had  studied.  He  answered,  '  I  slept 
on  Blackstone  last  night ;  please  examine  me  this  morning.'  ■  Such  men  are 
born  with  whole  codes  of  jurisprudence  in  their  heads.  Henry  knew  nothing 
about  the  forms  of  procedure,  nor  even  the  nomenclature  of  the  profession." 
But  he  was  to  become  the  advocate  of  the  people  ;  the  lawyer  of  the  million. 
He  suffered,  it  is  true,  frequent  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  deep  mortifi- 
cation from  the  lack  of  literary  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  detail;  but  with 
powers  of  intense  application,  he  mastered  those  difficulties  as  fast  as  they  rose. 

His  first  case  became  famous  as  'the  Parson's  case' — an  action  brought 
in  the  County  Court  of  Hanover,  by  Rev.  James  Maury,  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  for  non-payment  of  certain  quantities  of  tobacco  alleged  to  be  due 
to  him  by  due  provision  of  a  law  of  the  State  on  account  of  his  salary.     Old 

'  Of  the  science  of  law,  he  knew  almost  nothing  ;  business  of  his  profession,  even  of  the  mode  of  ordering 
of  the  practical  part  he  was  so  wholly  ignorant,  that  he  a  suit,  giving  a  notice,  or  making  a  motion  in  court- 
was  not  only  unable  to  draw  a  declaration  or  a  plea,  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  3(i. 
but  incapable,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  common  or  simple 
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statutes  of  the  colony,  and  precedents  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  clergy 
But  this  made  no  difference  with  the  people,  who  abhorred  the  idea  of 
Church  and  State,  or  any  legal  oppression  growing  out  of  it. 

In  defiance  of  all  precedent,  as  well  as  law,  and  against  the  advice  and 
entreaty  of  his  own  father,  and  the  intimidations  of  the  whole  aristocratic  class 
— embracing  the  State  clergy  and  the  proverbial  first  families  of  Virginia — he 
appeared  for  the  people.  The  aristocracy,  and  the  clergy  in  particular, 
from  all  the  neighboring  counties  came  out  in  great  force.  Among  them  was 
the  orator's  uncle.  Henry  ran  out  to  the  carriage,  and  told  his  uncle  he  was 
sorry  to  see  him  there,  '  because  I  fear  that  as  I  have  never  yet  spoken  in 
public,  I  shall  be  too  much  overawed  by  your  presence  to  do  justice  to  my 
clients  ;  and  besides,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying  some  hard  things 
of  the  clergy,  which  it  may  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  hear.'  '  Why,  Patrick,' 
said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  '  as  to  your  saying  hard 
things  of  the  clergy,  I  advise  you  to  be  cautious,  as  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
injure  your  cause,  than  theirs.  As  to  my  leaving  the  ground,  I  fear,  my  boy, 
that  with  such  a  cause  to  defend,  my  presence  will  do  you  here  little  harm  or 
good.  Since,  however,  you  seem  to  think  otherwise,  and  desire  it  of  me  so 
earnestly,  you  shall  be  gratified.'     And  the  good  old  uncle  rode  home. 

'  Now,'  says  Wirt,  *  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.'  The 
court-house  was  crowded  with  an  overwhelming  multitude,  and  an  immense 
and  anxious  throng  without,  were  listening  at  every  door  and  window.  To 
make  it  worse  for  the  poor  young  advocate,  his  own  father  was  the  presiding 
judge.  Henry  rose  awkwardly  and  blundered  through  a  brief  exordium  ;  a 
supercilious  smile  played  along  the  benches  where  the  formidable  array  of  the 
clergy  confronted  him  ;  a  feeling  of  mortification  went  through  the  house  ; 
his  father  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat.  '  Now,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed,  for  the  first  time  de- 
veloped ;  and  now  was  first  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural 
transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  never 
failed  to  work  in  him.  For  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  glow  from 
its  own  action,  all  the  exuvice  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spon- 
taneously. His  attitude,  by  degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of 
his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His  countenance  shone  with  a  noble- 
ness and  a  grandeur,  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There  was  a  light- 
ning in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rivet  the  spectator.  His  action  became  grace- 
ful, bold,  and  commanding  ;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  especially 
in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who 
ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as'he  is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can 
give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon  the 
ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  a  maniier  which  language  cannot  tell.  Add  to  all 
this  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he 
clothed  his  images  ;  for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petri- 
fied it.  In  the  language  of  those  who  heard  him  on  this  occasion,  he  7nade 
their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.  ...     In  less  than  twenty 
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minutes,  they  might  be  seen,  in  every  part  of  the  house,  o\^  every  bench,  in 
every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death-Uke  silence  ;  their 
features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe  ;  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted 
■upon  the  speaker,  as  if. to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant. 
The  mockery  of  the  clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm  ;  their  triumph  into 
confusion  and  despair  ;  and  at  one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  in- 
vective, they  fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the 
father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement,  such  his  rapture,  that,  for- 
getting where  he  was,  and  the  character  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed 
down  his  cheeks,  without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them.' 

The  bewildered  jurymen  were  swept  away  with  statutes  and  precedents, 
and  at  once  brought  in  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  The  last  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  Church  and  State  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  been  driven  home. 
From  this  hour  Patrick  Henry  led  the  bar  of  Virginia,  till  he  retired  from  it, 
covered  with  honors. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  his  long,  brilliant  career ;  it  will  be  enough  to 
'ouch  upon  two  or  three  passages.  Time  went  by.  The  call  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  first  National  Congress  had  reached  Virginia,  and  Henry  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  alone  could  choose  dele- 
gates. He  was  among  the  youngest  and  least  experienced  of  the  body,  but 
the  fame  of  '  the  Parson's  case'  had  filled  the  State.  Those  only  who  had 
jieard  of  that  wonderful  argument,  had  aniy  just  conception  of  his  transcend- 
ent power ;  nor  among  them  all  could  there  have  been  a  single  man  who 
suspected  the  breadth,  the  strength,  and  the  prophetic  glance  of  his  states- 
manship. In  the  House  of  Burgesses  were  such  men  as  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Bland,  Fleming,  Johnston,  Fairfax,  and  a  score  of 
others,  who  were  to  become  illustrious  in  the  field  and  senate,  among  the 
mighty  host  of  great  men  then  coming  forward  in  the  conflict  of  debate,  the 
collisions  of  diplomacy,  and  the  strife  of  battle ;  and  to  them  he  was  to  show 
that  men  are  born  statesmen  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  poets. 

A  word  on  the  political  feeling  of  the  State  of  Virginia :  Bancroft  and 
all  historians  agree  that  Virginia  received  the  news  of  the  British  plan  to  tax 
America  with  consternation,  to  be  soon  followed  by  a  deeper  feeling.  The 
planters,  foreboding  ruin  to  their  business,  resolved  that  the  act  should  re- 
coil on  England.  For  the  first  time,  they  began  to  approve  of  frugality, 
and  be  proud  of  it.  '  Articles  of  luxury,  of  English  manufacture,  were  ban- 
ished, and  threadbare  coats  were  most  in  fashion.'  But  although  indignation 
had  spread  through  the  State,  yet  no  one  had,  up  to  this  time,  breathed  a 
thought  of  the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  The  hour  was  drawing  near  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act.  For  several  weeks  Henry  had  suppressed 
the  passions  which  burned  in  his  soul.  Older  statesmen  were  cautious,  lest 
their  loyalty  should  be  suspected.  All  the  other  colonies,  through  timid  hesi- 
tation, or  the  want  of  opportunity,  still  remained  silent.'  Patrick  Henry  dis- 
dained submission.  No  response  was  likely  to  be  sent  back  to  Massachusetts. 
The  session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  maioritv  of  the  members  made  an 
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excuse  for  leaving,  since  there  was  an  apprehension  that  some  rash  measures 
might  be  proposed.  '  Alone,  a  burgess  of  but  a  few  days,  unadvised  and  un- 
assisted, in  an  auspicious  moment,  of  which  the  recollection  cheered  him  to 
his  latest  day,  he  came  forward  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
while  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  young  collegian  from  the  mountain  frontier,  stood 
outside  of  the  closed  hall,  eager  to  catch  the  first  tidings  of  resistance,  and 
George  Washington,  as  is  believed,  was  in  his  place  as  a  member,  he  main- 
tained his  resolutions.'  ' 

These  Immortal  '  Resolutions,'  as  Jefferson  called  them,  must  have  their 
place  here.  After  his  death,  Wirt  informs  us,  they  were  found,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  sealed,  the  envelope  thus  endorsed  : — '  Enclosed  are  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1765,  concerning  the 
Stamp  Act.     Let  my  Executors  open  this  Paper.' 

*  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  this  his  majesty's  col- 
ony and  dominion,  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and 
all  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  since  inhabiting  in  this  his  majesty's  said  col- 
ony, all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  that  have  at  any  time  been 
held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the  First, 
the  colonists  aforesaid,  are  declared  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and 
immunities  of  denizens  and  natural-born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of  England. 

'Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the 
people  are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  niode  of  raising  them,  and  are  equally 
affected  by  such  taxes  themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Brit- 
ish freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot  subsist. 

•■Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  most  ancient  colony,  have 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  Assem- 
bly, in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  same  hath 
never  been  forfeited,  or  any  other  way  given  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognized  by  the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the 
sole  rii-ht  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom.' 

Mr.  Wirt  discovered  these  resolutions  in  Henry's  autograph  : — <  The 
within  resolutions  passed  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  May,  1765.  They  formed 
the  first  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by 
the  British  Parliament.  All  the  Colonies,  either  through  fear  or  want  of  op- 
portunity to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  influence  of  some  kind  or  other, 
had  remained   silent.     I  had  been  for  the  first  time   elected  a  burgess  a  fex^ 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  v.  p.  275. 
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days  before  ;  was  young  and  inexperienced,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of 
the  House,  and  the  members  that  composed  it.  Finding  the  men  of  weight 
averse  to  opposition,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no 
person  was  Hkely  to  step  forth,  I  determined  to  venture,  and  alone,  unadvised, 
and  unassisted,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book,  [Judge  Tyler  says  an  old 
Coke  upon  Littleton]  wrote  the  within.  Upon  offering  them  to  the  house 
violent  debates  ensued,  many  threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abuse  cast  on 
me  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long  and  warm  contest,  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The 
alarm  spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing  quickness  and  the  minis- 
terial party  were  overwhelmed — the  great  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation 
was  universally  established  in  the  colonies.  This  brought  on  the  war  which 
finally  separated  the  two  countries,  and  gave  independence  to  ours.  Whether 
this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend  upon  the  use  our  people 
make  of  the  blessing  which  a  gracious  God  hath  bestowed  on  us.  If  they  are 
wise,  they  will  be  great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they 
will  be  miserable.  Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  nation.  Reader, 
whoever  thou  art,  remember  this  ;  and  in  thy  sphere,  practise  virtue  thyself, 
and  encourage  it  in  others.     Patrick  Henry.'  ' 

'By  these  resolutions'  ^  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  *  and  his  manner  of  supporting  them,  Mr.  Henry  took  the  lead  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  heretofore  guided  the  proceedings  of  the  house  ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Bland,  Randolph.'  '  It  was,'  continues 
Wirt,  '  indeed  the  measure  which  raised  him  to  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
had  never  before  had  a  subject  which  entirely  matched  his  genius,  and  was 
capable  of  drawing  out  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  It  was  remarked  of  him 
throughout  his  life,  that  his  talents  never  failed  to  rise  with  the  occasion,  and 
in  proportion  with  the  resistance  which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  nicety  of  the 
vote  on  his  last  resolution,  proves  that  it  was  not  a  time  to  hold  in  reserve  any 
part  of  his  forces.  It  was  indeed  an  Alpine  passage,  under  circumstances  even 
more  unpropitious  than  those  of  Hannibal  ;  for  he  had  not  only  to  fight,  hand 
to  hand,  the  powerful  party  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  heights,  but 

'  Wirt's  Henry^  pp.  73-76.  proceeding.  But,  on  the  other  side,  George  Johnston, 
^  Such  was  the  Declaration  of  colonial  rights,  of  Fairfax,  reasoned  with  solidity  and  firmness,  and 
adopted  at  his  instance  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Henry  flamed  with  impasioned  zeal  ;  .  .  .  Henry's 
It  followed  from  these  resolutions  that  the  General  As-  resolutions  were  reported,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  by  a 
sembly  of  the  whole  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  vote  of  twenty  to  nineteen  they  passed  into  the  his- 
power  to  lay  ta.xes  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  tory  of  Virginia's  record.  '  I  would  have  given  five 
that  any  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  other  per-  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,'  exclaimed  the 
son  whatever  tended  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  Attorney-General  aloud,  as  he  came  out  past  young 
American  freedom  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  Jefferson,  into  whose  youthful  soul  the  proceedings  of 
were  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  designed  that  day  sunk  so  deeply  that  resistance  to  tyranny  be- 
to  impose  ta.\ation  upon  them  other  than  the  laws  of  came  a  part  of  his  nature.  But  Henry  carried  all  the 
their  own  General  Assembly,  and  that  any  one  who  young  men  with  him.  That  night,  thinking  his  work 
should,  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  maintain  the  done,  he  rode  home;  but  the  next  day,  in  his  absence,  an 
contrary  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  colony.  attempt  was  made  to  strike  all  the  resolutions  off  the 
A  stormy  debate  arose;  and  many  threats  were  journals,  and  the  fifth  only  was  blotted  out.  I'.ut  they 
uttered.  Robinson,  the  speaker,  already  a  defaulter,  were  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  America,  and 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  king's  attorney,  and  the  frank,  it  placed  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  front  of  the  ap- 
honest,  and  independent  jeorge  Wythe,  a  lover  of  proaching  rebellion.  'This  is  the  way  the  fire  began 
classic  learning,  accustomed  to  guide  the  house  by  in  Virginia,'  said  John  Hughes  in  his  letter  to  the 
his  strong  understanding  and  single-minded  integrity',  Boston  Gazftie  oi  September  22d,  1766.  'Virginia 
exerted  all  their  powers  to  moderate  the  tone  of  the  rang  the  alarm  bell,'  said  Bernard  to  Halifax.  '  Vir- 
'  hot  and  virulent  resolutions  ;  '  while  John  Randolph,  ginia  gave  the  signal  for  the  continent,  said  G.ige  H 
Ihe  best  lasvyer  in   the  colony,  singly  resisted  the  whole  Conway.' — Bancroft,  vol.  v.  p.  276. 
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at  the  same  instant  to  cheer  and  animate  the  timid  band  of  followers,  that 
were  trembling,  and  fainting,  and  drawing  back  below  him.  It  was  an  occasion 
that  called  upon  him  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  he  did  put  it  forth  in  such 
a  manner  as  man  never  did  before.  The  cords  of  argument  with  which  his 
adversaries  frequently  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  bound  him  fast,  be- 
came packthreads  in  his  hands.  He  burst  them  with  as  much  ease  as  the  un- 
shorn Samson  did  the  bands  of  the  Philistines.  He  seized  the  pillars  of  the 
temple,  shook  them  terribly,  and  seemed  to  threaten  his  opponents  with  ruin. 
It  was .  an  incessant  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder,  which  struck  them 
aghast.  The  faint-hearted  gathered  courage  from  his  countenance,  and  cow- 
ards became  heroes  while  they  gazed  on  his  exploits. 

'  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  while  he  was  descanting 
on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  that  he  exclaimed  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  with  a  look  of  a  god,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First,  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third — ["  Treason  !  "  cried  the  Speaker — "  Trea- 
son, treason  ! '  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of  those  try- 
ing moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  in- 
stant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the 
most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis,] 
may  profit  by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  ' 

'  It  is  not  wonderful,'  Mr.  Wirt  appropriately  adds  : — '  That  even  the 
friends  of  colonial  rights  who  knew  the  feeble  and  defenceless  situation  of 
tliis  country,  should  be  startled  at  a  step  so  bold  and  daring.  That  effect  was 
produced  ;  and  the  resolutions  were  resisted,  not  only  by  the  aristocracy  of 
the  house,  but  by  many  of  those  who  were  afterwards  distinguished  among 
the  brightest  champions  of  American  liberty. 

'  From  this  period  Mr.  Henry  became  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Virginia ; 
nor  was  his  name  confined  to  his  native  State.  His  light  and  heat  were  seen 
and  felt  throughout  the  continent,  and  he  was  everywhere  regarded  as  the 
great  champion  of  colonial  liberty.  The  impulse  thus  given  by  Virginia  was 
caught  by  the  other  colonies.  His  resolutions  were  everywhere  adopted  with 
progressive  variations.  The  spirit  of  resistance  became  bolder  and  bolder, 
until  the  whole  continent  was  in  a  flame  ;  and  by  the  first  of  November, 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was,  according  to  its  provisions,  to  have  taken  efl"5ct,  its 
execution  had  become  utterly  impracticable.'  ' 

I  have  thus  brought  into  the  foreground  a  few  of  the  chief  figures  which 
hold  their  sentinel  stations  along  the  border-land  of  our  pre-Revolutionary  his- 
tory. I  chose  them  because,  in  their  separate  spheres,  they  all  acted  nobly  the 
principal  parts  whicli  Providence  assigned  them.     It  was  not  an  easy  matter 

'  Wirt's  Henry,    pp.  83-85.     The  Revolution  may  the   volcano  was   still   audible,  and   the   smoke   of  the 

be  truly  said  to  have  commenced  with   his   resolutions  crater,  continually  ascending,  mingled  not  imfreqiiently 

in  1765.     From  that  period  not  an  hour  of  settled  peace  with  ignited  matter,  which  announced  a  new  and  more 

had  existed  between  the  two  countries.     It  is  true  that  terrible  e.\pIosion.     These  were  the  times  that  tried  the 

the  eruption  produced  by  the  .Stamp  Act  had  subsided  souls  of  men,  and   never  in  any  countrj-  or  in  any  age 

with  its    repeal,    and    the   people    had    resumed    their  did  there  exist  a  race   of  men  whose  souls  were  Setter 

ancient  settlements  and   occupations  ;    but   there    was  fitted  to  endure  trial. — Wirt's  Henry,  p.   xc.?. 
60  peace  of  the  heart  or  of  the  mind.     Th«f  rumbling  of 
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among  'so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses'  to  choose  wisely,  where  so  manj 
had  been  called,  and  so  few  could  be  chosen.  But  my  reader  will  probably 
agree  with  me  that  these  men  whose  careers  I  have  thus  so  inadequately 
traced,  represent  the  true  spirit  and  thoughts  of  that  interesting  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  approaching  contest  for  the  vindication  of 
American  principles,  on  which  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  was  so  much  to 
depend. 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

INSTITUTIONS    OF    LEARNING    IN    THE    COLONIES. 

While  the  volcano  is  sleeping,  and  before  the  eruption  takes  place,  let  us 
turn  to  some  subjects  of  calmer  contemplation.  We  shall  better  understand 
the  work  our  fathers  had  before  them,  and  how  they  did  it,  if  we  glance  at 
those  institutions  of  learning  where  the  blessed  lights  of  knowledge  had  long 
been  beaming.  We  must  see  where  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  were  edu- 
cated ;  where  the  guiding  minds  of  that  signal  period  were  shaped :  for  be  it 
never  forgotten  that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  the  frantic  ravings  of  a 
mob ;  nor  the  sudden  ebullitions  of  the  blind  rage  of  an  ignorant  multitude  ; 
it  was  not  the  fruit  of  unguided  zeal,  or  vulgar  passion.  It  was  the  result  ol 
long  thinking,  of  calm  reasoning,  of  profound  judicial  knowledge.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  intelligence  higher  and  deeper  than  had  given  birth  to  any  other 
revolution  which  was  so  materially  to  change  the  political  institutions  and 
social  condition  of  a  whole  people,  or  put  forth  so  wide  an  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  other  nations. 

I  attach  an  importance  beyond  all  power  of  expression,  to  those  nine  Col- 
leges which  educated  the  generation  of  men  who  achieved  our  independence, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  government.  To  tlipcm  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  we  never  can  pay,  except  by  furnishing  such  generous  aid  as  the 
opulence  of  our  age  can  so  readily  give,  to  enrich  the  resources,  and  expand 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  these  nursing  mothers  of  the  Romuli  of  the  Re- 
public. While  the  vast  sums  which  are  now  being  given  with  a  munificence 
for  which  regal  is  no  name,  to  found  new  schools  of  learning,  it  is  a 
subject  of  perhaps  still  livelier  congratulation  that  these  venerable  shrines, 
which  have  been  hallowed  by  the  votive  offerings  of  former  generations,  are 
now  rising  in  new  strength  and  splendor.  And  although  some  readers  may 
find  little  to  interest  them  in  the  records  of  these  colleges  which  1  shall  now 
give,  yet  I  believe  that  the  great  proportion  pf  those  who  will  go  with  me 
through  these  historic  fields,  will  find  the  scenes  we  now  enter  for  a  brief 
interval  by  no  means  the  least  inviting  portion  of  our  colonial  history. 

Impressed  with  the  special  importance  of  extreme  accuracy  in  memorial! 
so  brief,  I  solicited  the  aid  of  the   Librarians  of  the    nstitutions  I  speak  of, 
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and  I  now  return  to  those  learned  and  polite  men  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
pains  they  have  taken  in  the  thorough  revision  of  my  proofsheets,  all  of  which 
passed  through  their  hands.  Especially  am  I  grateful  for  their  correction  of 
the  mistakes  I  made  by  following  the  best  previous  authorities,  as  well  as 
for  furnishing  the  latest  information  concerning  the  institutions  of  which 
they  are  the  vigilant  watchmen. 

Harva7-d  College. — The  first  institution  of  classical  learning  established  in 
America  was  Harvard  College,  at  the  village  of  Newtown,  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has,  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  grown  into 
so  noble  an  institution,  and  has  poured  such  beneficent  streams  of  light  over 
the  continent,  that  it  is  deserving  of  far  more  space  than  we  can  accord  to 
its  history. 

The  enlightened  founders  of  the  New  England  colonies,  were  men  of 
learning  and  culture.  They  comprehended  the  office  of  education  in  its 
relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  from  the  28th  day  of  October, 
1636,  only  eight  years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colo- 
nists under  John  Endicot,  the  General  Court  at  Boston  voted  four  hundred 
pounds  towards  a  college  which  should  secure  the  education  of  young  men 
in  the  higher  departments  of  learning.  Two  years  later,  the  name  Newtown 
was  changed  to  Cambridge,  in  gratitude  to  the  English  University,  where 
some  of  the  founders  of  the  young  American  school  had  been  educated. 
The  first  ccnsiderable  bequest  was  from  John  Harvard,  a  learned  English 
clergyman,  w.io  had  reached  the  colony  only  the  previous  year.  Before  the 
institution  was  two  years  old,  it  had  received  from  this  beneficent  source,  a 
sum  of  money  about  as  great  as  the  public  appropriation.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty  volumes,  chiefly  theological,  classical,  and  philosophical,  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  what  was  to  become,  if  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  libraries  in  North  America.  Mr.  Duyckinck  tells  us  how  contri- 
butions flowed  in.  '  The  magistrates  subscribed  liberally  ;  and  a  noble  ex- 
hibition of  the  temper  of  the  times  was  witnessed  in  the  number  of  small 
gifts  and  legacies,  of  pieces  of  family  plate,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  the 
bequest  of  a  number  of  sheep.  With  such  precious  stones  were  the  founda- 
tions of  Harvard  laid.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  need  no  eulogy ;  they 
speak  for  themselves.' 

From  that  day  to  this  a  steady  stream  of  gifts  has  been  flowing  from  all 
quarters  ;  the  latest,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  being  from  the  illustrious 
and  beloved  statesman  over  whose  ashes  the  tears  of  a  stricken  nation- 
nave  so  recently  fallen.  '  I  bequeath,'  said  Charles  Sumner,  in  his  last  will, 
'  to  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  my  books  and  autographs,-  whether  in 
Washington  or  Boston,  with  the  understanding  that  duplicates  of  works 
already  belonging  to  the  College  library  may  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  its 
benefit.'  He  also  left  a  trust  for  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  by 
any  student  of  the  college,  or  any  of  its  schools,  undergraduate  or  graduate, 
on  universal  peace,  and  the  methods  by  which  war  may  be  permanently  sus- 
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pended.'  Also  a  large  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  je  sj-ent  in 
purchasing  books. 

The  early  colonists  set  a  printing-press  to  work  as  their  indispensable  and 
well-trusted  ally.  The  first  in  the  colony  was  set  up  in  the  president's  house 
when  the  school  was  only  thirty-six  months  old.  The  first  publication  was  the 
Freeman's  Oath  ;  the  next  an  Alma?iac,  and  the  third  The  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  an  excellent  oriental  scholar.' 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Chauncy,  who  held  the  office  till  his  death  in 
1672.  His  old  age  was  distinguished  by  great  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  fairly 
earned  by  hard  work  and  self-denial.  His  first  published  sermon  was  on  '  The 
Advantages  of  Schools  and  a  Faithful  Ministry.' 

In  tracing  the  line  of  worthies  from  Dunster,  the  first,  to  the  vigorous  Eliot, 
the  latest  of  the  Harvard  presidents,  we  feel  as  though  we  were  walking 
through  some  long-drawn  cathedral  aisle,  on  either  side  of  which  lie  the 
sculptured  eulogies  of  the  great  departed."' 

When  Increase  Mather, — one  of  the  mighty  names  of  Old  New  England, — ■ 
was  sent  to  England  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colonists  with  James  II., 
and  William  and  Mary,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Hollis,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  whom  he  interested  so  deeply  in  the  cause,  that  he  after- 
wards became  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  Harvard.  He  founded  two  pro- 
fessorships, sent  a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  for  printing,  with  liberal  sums 
of  money,  books,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  These  bequests  continued 
through  his  descendants,  who  displayed  the  same  liberality.  The  third  Thomas 
Hollis,  after  three  donations  during  his  lifetime,  left  in  his  will  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  whose  income  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books.  One 
of  the  few  early  good  pictures  painted  in  America,  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
the  first  named  Hollis  by  Copley,  which  hangs  in  the  Memorial  Hall.  These 
Hollises  were  all  men  of  culture  and  broad  spirit.  They  loved  liberty,  and 
helped  it  on  where  it  was  growing  in  England,  and  in  America  where  it  was  be- 
ing planted.  The  last-nam^d  of  the  family  was  instrumental  in  publishing 
the  early  political  essays  of  Mayhew,  Otis,  and  John  Adams,  those  authors  of 
what  we  may  call  the  '  First  Series  of  Liberty  Books  for  Beginners,'  ever 
printed.  They  were  thoroughly  thumbed  by  such  scholars  as  Chatham,  Burke, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Choiseul,  Lafayette ;  and  afterwards  by  the  champions  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

On  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  winter  of  1 764,  Harvard  suffered  her  first  disas- 
ter in  the  loss  of  her  library  by  fire.      The  old  Harvard  Hall  was  destroyed, 

'   '  I  do  this  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Stephen    Daye,    the   printer,  printed    the   Freeman' s 

students  to  the  practicability  of  organizing  peace  among  CluM,  and  an   almanac  calculated  for  New   England; 

nations,  which  I  sincerely  believe  niay  be  done.     I  can-  and   in   1640,   '  for  the  edification    and  comfort  of  the 

not  doubt  that  sorne  modes  of  decision  which  now  pre-  saints,'  the  Psalms, — faithfully  but  rudely  translated 

vail  between  individuals,  between   towns,  and  between  in  metre  from  the  Hebrew  by  Thomas  Welde  and  John 

smaller  communities  may  be  extended    to   nations. —  Eliot,    ministers     of    Roxbury,    assisted    by   Richard 

Ls.?,Te.\C?.  Life  and  Public  Services  0/ Charles  Sum-  Mather,   minister  of  Dorchester, — were  published  in  a 

ner,  p.  508.  volume  of  three  hundred   octavo  pages,  the  first  ever 

2  •  To  complete  the  colony  in  church  and  common-  "^''f"^  T  A^""''^-  "°rth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.-Ban- 

vvealth  work,'   Jesse  Glover,  a  worthy  minister,    'able  '^'"°"'  ''°'-  '"  P"  4i4-4iS- 

ji  estate,'  and  of  a  liberal  spirit,  in  that  same  year  em-  ^   For  a  full  History  of  Harvard  College  the  readei 

barked  for  Boston  with  fonts  of  letters  for  printing,  and  is  referred  to  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University. 
I  printer.     He  died   on    the    passage ;    but    in  1639, 
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with  some  six  thousand  volumes,  including  the  Oriental  library  bequeatheC 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  presented  by  Berkeley. 
Scholars  have  for  ages  read  with  grief  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian library,  and  vast  the  loss  may  have  been.  There  was,  however,  and 
always  will  be,  a  spice  of  comfort  in  the  thought  that  with  some  grains  of  wheat, 
away  went,  in  a  magnificent  bonfire,  the  folly  and  rubbish  of  a  hundred  gene- 
rations. Probably  there  was  very  little  rubbish  consumed  that  night  when  the 
village  of  Cambridge  was  lit  up  by  this  cruel  conflagration.  Such  men  as  Light- 
foot,  Berkeley,  and  the  other  donors  of  literature,  did  not  deal  very  much  in  rub- 
bish. But  the  phoenix  soon  rose,  new  plumed,  from  its  ashes.  Literary  treasures 
poured  in  from  the  friends  of  learning,  and  the  library  was  soon  richer  than  ever. 

From  this  time  the  prosperity  of  Harvard  College  has  been  iminterrupted. 
It  was  the  earliest,  and  has  been  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  America.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
American  literature.  It  has  educated  more  teachers  who  became  founders 
of  other  schools  ;  it  has  turned  out  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men  in  every 
department  of  classical  and  scientific  achievement ;  it  has  held  steadily  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  literary  attainment ;  its  scroll  of  gradu- 
ates not  only  far  exceeds  in  number,  but  in  brilliancy,  those  of  any  other 
American  institution.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  list  of  great  men  that  have 
been  educated  at  Harvard,  and  their  contributions  to  the  intellectual  wealth 
of  the  world,  were  a  hopeless  task,  even  if  I  could  devote  to  it  many  of 
these  broad  pages.  Steadily  from  this  fountain  had  the  invigorating  stream 
been  flowing  for  two  centuries  before  we  reach  such  names  as  Quincy, 
Everett,  Sparks,  Walker,  Hill,  and  Elliot  among  its  presidents  ;  or  the  Wares, 
the  Woods,  Channing,  Buckminster,  Norton,  Palfrey,  Noyes,  and  Francis, 
in  sacred  literature  ;  or  Felton,  Ticknor,  Follen,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emer- 
son, or  Winthrop  ;  Webber,  Bowditch,  Farrar,  Peck,  Cogswell,  Harris,  anr, 
Wyman  in  mathematics,  natural  history  and  philosophy ;  or  Isaac  Parker 
Parsons,  Stearns,  Story,  Ashmun,  Greenleaf,  Wiliiam  Kent,  and  Joel  Parkei 
in  jurisprudence.' 

Harvard  has  some  fine  edifices.  Gore  Hall,  the  library  building,  was 
completed  in  1841,  and  named  in  honor  of  Christopher  Gore,  the  statesman, 
who  left  the  college  $100,000.  The  picture  gallery  embraces  few  but  works 
of  merit ;  among  our  earlier  painters  the  productions  of  Smibert,  Copley, 
Stuart,  and  Trumbull  ;  and  of  the  later,  Newton,  Frothingharn,  and  the  more 
modern  painters.  But  by  far  the  most  imposing  and  splendid  of  its  struc- 
tures has  only  just  been  completed — Memorial  Hall,  which  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign, the  appropriateness  of  its  objects,  and  the  tenderness  and  patriotism  of 
sentiment  which  reared  it,  all  combined,  render  it  the  finest  structure  that  has 
yet  gone  up  by  private  munificence  in  our  land. 

1  Mr.  Joseph  Dabney  published  in  \\\itAm.  Quar.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  including  the  Ages  of  840  dr 

Register^  xiv.  377,  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ^eased  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  graduated  a. 

graduates  of  Harvard,  chiefly  clergymen,  who,  up  to  Harvard    College,   from    1642    to    1826.     Of  these   34J 

1842,   had   reached  or   passed   the  age  of  eighty-four,  died  at  seventy  and  upwards.  There  were  17  at  niuetj 

Four  graduates  of  Harvard  were  centenarians.      Dr.  and  upwards. 
Fanner,  in  the  same  work  (x.  39),  published  a  series  of 
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William  and  Mary  College  comes  next  in  order  of  time.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  first  efibrt  at  education  in  Virginia.  In  16 19  Sir  Edmund 
Sandys  received  from  some  unknown  benefactor  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
appHed  by  the  Virginia  Company  to  the  education  of  Indian  boys  in  the 
Enghsh  language  and  the  Christian  reHgion.  Other  sums  were  given.  The 
king  favored  the  design,  and  at  his  recommendation  the  Enghsh  bishops  col- 
lected fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose.  The  Company  appropriated 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  to  aid  it  at  Henrico.  Tenants  at  halves  were 
placed  on  the  soil,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland  acted  as  president.  Mr. 
Thorpe,  too,  went  out  in  162 1,  and  everything  was  promising  fair  for  this  first 
attempt  at  knowledge  in  our  own  land.  But  the  officers  and  tenants,  and 
even  the  students  themselves,  were  slain  in  the  great  massacre  of  1622,  and 
the  whole  enterprise  whelmed  in  ruin. 

In  1660-6 1,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  took  active 
steps  towards  again  founding  a  college,  by  appropriating  money,  ordering 
and  legalizing  subscriptions,  and  directing  land  to  be  purchased,  and  buildings 
erected.  An  act  was  .passed  at  its  Session  of  1660-61,  and  renewed  the 
following  Session,  for  the  execution  of  this  project.  But  little  is  known  of  the 
result  of  this  attempt.  Doubtless  it  had  some  success,  and  was  the  true 
germ  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  That  so  little  is  known  of  it 
maybe  attributed,  partly,  to  the  troubles  in  the  colony  culminating  in  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  and  partly,  to  Sir  William  Berkeley's  arbitrary  rule. 

The  prospect  for  the  future,  also,  was  dark  enough  for  a  long  time ;  for, 
as  late  as  1671,  in  his  'Answers  to  Questions  put  by  the  Lords  of  Planta- 
tions,' Governor  Sir  William  Berkeley  '  thanks  God  that  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing  in  the  colony,  and  hopes  there  will  not  be  these  hundred 
years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects,  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both  ! '  That  prayer  came  pretty  near  being  answered ; 
for  150  years  later,  a  Virginia  member  of  Congress  thanked  God  that  his 
district  was  without  a  newspaper. 

In  1693,  however,  through  the  agency  of  Rev.  James  Blair,  a  learned 
Scotch  preacher,  who  was  persuaded  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  emigrate  to 
Virginia  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony,  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  government  of  England,  and  the  new  college  took  its  name  from  the 
royal  grantors,  who  appropriated  money,  lands,  and  a  revenue  duty  on  to- 
bacco for  its  support.  Buildings  were  erected,  and  Blair  became  president. 
A  thousand  pounds  were  granted  to  the  college,  and  already  in  1691,  from 
the  estate  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  an  income  was  secured  to  the 
college  on  condition  of  supporting  one  Indian  scholar  for  every  fourteen 
pounds  received.  A  not  very  successful  effort  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
donor  was  made  for  many  years.  In  1728  Col.  Wm.  Byrd  laments  the  'bad 
success  Mr.  Boyle's  charity  has  hitherto  had  towards  converting  any  of  these 
poor  heathens  to  Christianity.     Many  children  of  our  neighboring  Indians 
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have   been  brought  up  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary.      They  have 
been   taught  to  read  and  write,  and  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  till  they  came  to  be  men,  yet  after  they 
returned  home,  instead  of  civilizing  and  converting  the  rest,  they  have  imme- 
diately relapsed  into  infidelity  and  barbarism  themselves.'     Mr.   Duyckinck 
adds  :   '  The  old  story  of  the  fading  race,  and  pretty  much  the  same,  whether 
-elated   by  South  American   Jesuits,   Virginia  cavaliers,   or    New    England 
zealots.'     Philip  Freneau  has  pointed  the  moral  in  his  poem  of  the   Indian 
Student  who   '  laid  his  Virgil  by  to  wander  with  his  dearer  bow.'     '  Though 
little  good  may  have  been  done  directly  to  the  Indians,  the  scheme  may  have 
brought  to  them  incidental  benefits.     The  instruction  of  the  Indian  was   the 
romance  of  educational  effort,  and  acted  in  enhsting  benefactors  much  as 
favorite  but  impracticable  foreign  missions  have  done  at  a  later  day.     It  was 
a  plan  of  kindred  character  with  those  in  Virginia  which  first  engaged  the 
benevolent  Berkeley  in  his  eminent  services  to  the  American  colleges.     One 
of  these  institutions,  Dartmouth,  grew  out  of  such  a  foundation.' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  one-half  of  the  students,  among 
whom  was  James  Monroe,  entered  the  army.  'The  French  troops  occupied 
the  college  buildings,  or  a  part  of  them.  After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  while  they  had  possession,  the  president's  house  was  burned.  The 
French  Government  promptly  paid  for  rebuilding  it.  The  college  building 
was  occui)ied  as  a  hospital  at  the  same  time,  and  much  damaged  and  broken 
up  ;  but  the  United  States  Government  has  never  made  any  remuneration.' 

'  As  the  second  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  United  States,  William 
and  Mary  College  has  been  well  claimed  by  President  Ewell  to  hold  the 
same  rank  to  the  South,  as  an  educator  of  our  eminent  national  men,  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  do  to  the  North.  It  instructed  Peyton  Randolph,  Presi- 
dent of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  Thomas  Jefterson,  author  of  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence,  and  four  more  of  its  signers — Benjamin 
Harrison,  Carter  Braxton,  Thomas  Nelson,  and  George  Wythe.  Among 
others  of  its  alumni  were  James  Monroe,  John  Tyler,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Winfield  Scott,  John 
J.  Crittenden,  and  William  C.  Rives.  It  gave  George  Washington  his  com- 
mission as  surveyor,  and  made  him  its  chancellor  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 

hfe.' 

It  has  had  to  buffet  with  repeated  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  PrK  /  to  the 
Revolution,  it  was  the  richest  college  in  America  ;  but  that  trouble  cut  off 
its  best  endowments.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February,  1859,  when  the 
alumni  were  on  the  eve  of  celebrating  its  i66th  anniversary,  its  building  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  with  its  Ubrary  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  most  of  its  interesting  antiquities.  A  new  edifice  rose  to  its  completion 
within  a  year,  and  was  promptly  refurnished  by  ample  donations,  so  that  at 
ihe  start  a  library  was  mustered  of  6,000  volumes.  Three  years  later,  while 
General  McClellan's  army  held  the  peninsula,  during  his  advance  on  Rich- 
mond, the  new  building  was  wantonly  fired  by  drunken  stragglers,  and  wa? 
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consumed  with  all  its  apparatus,  September  9th,  1862.'  After  an  interregnum 
of  five  years,  William  and  Mary  resumed  its  Academic  Department  and  Pre- 
paratory School  in  1865.  Although  seriously  crippled  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
it  has  since  given  gratuitous  instruction  to  over  two  hundred  scholars.  Its 
main  building  was  substantially  restored  in  July,  1869.  A  full  faculty  was 
engaged,  with  President  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  a  gentleman  of  mature  learning 
and  untiring  energy  at  its  head  ;  and  a  revised  course  of  studies  inaugurated. 
When  the  nation  pays  the  great  debt  which  she  owes  to  William  and  Mary, 
this  venerable  school  of  learning  will  once  more  shine  with  its  original  lustre. 


'  Last  spring  (1874)  a  '  Petition  was  presented  by 
the  College  for  an  Appropriation  by  Congress  on  account 
of  Revolutionary  Losses,  and  because  of  the  Destruc- 
tion of  its  Buildings  and  other  Property  by  the  United 
States  troops  during  the  late  Civil  War.'  It  was 
ably  supported  by  President  Ewell  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education  and  Labor,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  would  gladly  give  place  to  his  entire 
argument,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  touching,  noble,  and 
just  appeals  in  behalf  of -the  injured  cause  of  educa- 
tion ever  pronounced.  Its  eloquent  utterances  will  be 
heeded  at  no  distant  day  when  an  American  Congress 
shall  assemble  which  shall  represent,  if  not  the  magna- 
rumity  which  always  inspires  the  generous  conqueror, 
at  least  the  sense  of  Justice  which  lives  in  the  breasts 
of  the  true-hearted  people  of  the  North. 

After  a  lucid  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
College  down  to  1776,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
richest  institution  of  learning  in  the  country.  President 
Ewell  recounts  the  losses  of  its  chartered  and  other 
endowments,  and  fairly  bases  the  claim  for  remunera- 
tion for  the  rent  of  the  main  structure  and  out-buildings 
used  for  hospital  purposes,  from  1776  till  1781  when 
they  were  destroyed.  He  quotes  precedents  in  justi- 
fication of  the  claim  which  had  been  earnestly  pressed 
in  the  Senate  in  1855,  Like  claims  had  been  paid  to 
Rhode  Island  College  for  rent  from  1776  to  1780,  and 
damage  to  the  building  ;  to  the  proprietor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia hospital,  and  others.  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was 
charged  with  $19,040  in  1779  on  the  books  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  for  repairs  of  Princeton  College, 
and  on  these  claims  Ale.xander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  said,  '  It  appears  to  me  most  consistent 
with  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  Government  to 
authorize  the  allowance  of  reasonable  compensation  in 
all  cases  in  which  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  any 
seminary  of  learning  has  been  occupied  or  injured  by 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  the  act  of  limitation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

General  McComb  paid  to  the  University  of  Vermont 
$5,000  a  year  rent  during  the  War  of  1812. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  to  the  officers  of '  the  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Alary,'  Oct.  27,  1781,  Gen. 
W.ASHiNGTON  said  : 

'The  .seat  of  literature  at  Williamsburg  has  ever,  in 
my  view,  been  an  object  of  veneration.  As  an  institu- 
tion important  for  its  communication  of  useful  learning, 
and  conducive  to  the  true  principles  of  national  liberty, 
you  may  be  assured  that  it  shall  receive  evei-y  encour- 
agement and  benefaction  in  my  power  toward  its  re- 
establishment.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army, 
whom  my  necessities  have  compelled  me  to  trouble  you 
with,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit — an  event  which  will  be  as  pleasing  to  me  as 
agreeable  to  you.' 

General  Meade,  that  truly  brave  and  just  man, 
thus  writes  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  College 
buildings  while  held  by  the  Federal  troops  during  the 
Civil  War  : 

'  I  am  satisfied,  on  examination  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  of  William 
and  Mary  College  by  our  troops,  was  not  only  unneces- 
\axy  and  unauthorized,  but  was  one  of  those  deplorable 
»cts  of  useless  destruction  which  occur  in  all  wars. 

'  In  this  view,  and  believing  that  its  reconstruction 
will  tend  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union, 
fcnd  to  give  encouragement  to  the  growth  and  spre.ad- 
mg  of  Union  principles,    I  take   great  pleasure  in  re- 


commending the  appeal  of  Professor  Ewell  to  all  thosa 
who  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  assist  him 
in  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.' 

The  best  words  perhaps  uttered  in  the  debate  on 
the  Petition,  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  of  Massachusett's 
noblest  Representatives,  and  they  came  with  the  more 
grace  from  the  State  which  held  the  venerable  university 
of  Harvard^  which  had  for  generations  enjoyed  the 
Boyle  benefice  through  the  faithful  hands  of  Williams 
and  Mar>'. 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar  said  ; 

'  To  spare,  and  if  possible  to  protect,  institutions  of 
learning,  is  an  obligation  which  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions impose  on  themselves.  Whenever,  by  accident 
or  design,  these  institutions  have  been  injured  in  war, 
such  governments  desire,  if  possible,  to  make  repara- 
tion. Histor\'  contains  many  conspicuous  and  interest- 
ing examples  of  this  generous  recognition  ....  In 
her  bloodiest  and  angriest  civil  strifes,  all  factions  in 
England  have  revered  her  institutions  of  learning.  Her 
schools  and  colleges,  whatever  side  they  may  have 
taken  in  civil  war,  have  enjoyed  immunity  from  its 
injuries,  when  even  her  stately  and  venerable  cathe- 
drals have  not  been  sfiared.  Think  what  permanence 
these  .schools  enjoy,  shielded  from  the  storms  of  war 
by  the  beneficent  principle  we  invoke.  Wherever  civi- 
lization exists,  wherever  men  are  humane  and  Christian, 
the  College  or  the  school,  wisely  founded,  shall  endure. 
I  purchased  at  Eton,  n  few  years  since,  a  little  book 
containing  the  history  of  the  ten  great  schools  of  Eng- 
land. I  was  sti-uck,  in  looking  over  it.  to  see  dates  of 
their  endowment  :  Eton,  in  1440 ;  Winchester,  1380  ; 
Westminster,  1560  ;  St.  Paul's,  1509  ;  Merchant  Tay- 
lor's. 1560;  Charter  House,  1611 ;  Harrow,  1571  ; 
Rugby,  1567  :  Shrewsburry,  1549  ;  Christ's,  1552  ; 
while  the  origin  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  antiquity. 

'  These  schools  have  survived  all  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  all  the  changes  of  institutions  and  manners  ; 
Puritan  and  Cavalier,  York  and  Lancaster  have  fought 
out  their  battles,  and  yet,  in  the  wildest  tempests  of 
popular  e.xci5ement,  they 

Lift  not  their  spears  against  the  Muses'  bower. 

'  .\t  Winchester  William  of  Wykeham  founded,  in 
1380,  a  school  which  still  stands  and  has  remained 
through  four  dynasties.  Guelph,  Hanover,  Tudor,  York, 
Lancaster  and  Plantagenet.  have  successively  struggled 
for  and  occupied  the  English  throne,  while  in  the  build- 
ing, which  Wykeham  in  his  lifetime  planned  and  built, 
the  scholars  of  Winchester  are  still  governed  by  the 
statutes  which  he  framed. 

'You  will  scarcely  find  an  instance,  in  England  or 
America,  where  a  school  or  college,  wisely  founded, 
has  died.     "Whatever  perishes,  that  shall  endure."  . 

'  But  William  and  Mary  has  also  her  own  peculiar 
claim  on  our  regard.  The  great  principles  on  which 
the  rights  of  man  depend,  which  inspired  the  state.smen 
of  Virginia  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  are  the 
fruits  of  her  teaching.  The  name  of  Washington,  to 
whose  genius  in  war,  and  to  whose  influence  in  peace 
we  owe  the  vindication  of  our  liberties  and  the  success- 
ful inauguration  of  our  Constitution,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected v;ith  William  and  Mary.  She  gave  him  his 
first  commission  in  his  youth  ;  he  gave  to  her  his  last 
public  service  in  his  age.  JefTerson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  announced  the  great 
law  of  equality  and  human  -ights,  in  whose  light  our 
Constitution   is   at   last  and   forever  to  be  interpreted. 
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Yale  College. — We  now  reach  the  first  year  of  the  last  century,  when  Yale 
College  was  founded.  Up  to  that  tmie  various  proposals  had  been  made, 
beginning  as  early  as  1647,  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  colony 
of  New  Haven ;  but  chiefly  in  deference  to  Harvard,  which  had  been  the 
pioneer,  no  central  classical  school  was  set  up,  and  the  young  men  of  New 
Haven  colony,  after  leaving  their  home  classical  schools,  for  a  long  time 
iOoked  to  Cambridge  for  the  completion  of  their  studies.  But  in  the  yeai 
1700  a  College  Association  was  formed  consisting  of  eleven  members,  all 
clergymen,  living  in  the  colony.  Their  first  meeting  was  at  New  Haven. 
Shortly  after,  they  met  at  Branford,  each  bringing  as  many  volumes  as  he 
could  collect,  and  laid  them  on  the  table  with  the  declaration,  '  I  give  these 
books  for  founding  a  college  in  this  colony.'  The  General  Court  granted  a 
charter  the  following  year,  the  declared  object  being  'to  instruct  youth  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  who  may  fee  fitted  for  public  employment  both  in  Church 
and  Civil  State." ' 

The  first  rector  of  the  college  was  Abraham  Pierson,  who  taught  the 
students  in  his  house  at  Killingworth.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and 
with  several  advanced  scholars,  held  his  first  commencement  at  Saybrook  in 
1702.  As  the  school  grew  from  these  small  beginnings,  Hartford  contended 
with  New  Haven  for  the  honor  of  the  seat  of  the  college.  It  was  at  last 
determined  in  favor  of  the  latter  i)lace,  and  there  the  commencement  of  171 7 
was  held.  It  was  named  after  its  first  great  patron.  Elihu  Yale,  though 
born  in  the  place,  had  wandered  far  from  it  in  his  boyhood,  and  in  the  East 
Indies  reached  rank  and  fortune,  and  finally  made  his  home  in  London. 
He  did  not  forget  his  birthplace,  but  sent  liberal  contributions  of  books  and 
merchandise  to  the  college.  The  trustees  named  their  institution  Yale  Col- 
lege.     To   another  man    the    library  owed   generous   donations — Jeremiah 

drank  his  inspiration  at  her  fountain.     Marshall,  with-  delphia  from  Cooke,  and  William   and    Mary  herself 

out  whose  luminous  and  farsighted  e.vposition  our  Con-  from    Louis   XVL  of  France.     The   hallowed  associa- 

stilution  could  hardly  have  been  put  into  successful  and  tions   which   surround  this   College   prevent    this   case 

harmonious  operation,   who  embedded    forever   in  our  from  being   a  precedent  for  any  other.       If    you  had 

constitutional   law   the   great   doctrines   on    which   the  injured  it,  you  surely  would  have  restored   Mount  Ver- 

measures  that  saved  theUnion  are  based,  was  a  son  of  non  ;  you  had  better  honor  Washington,  by  restoring 

William  and  Mary.     By  the  cession  of  the  great  North-  the   living  fountain  of  learning,  whose  ser\'ice  was   the 

western  territory,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  her  pleasure  of  his  last  years,  than  by  any  useless  and  empty 

illustrious  sons,  she  lost  a  great  part  of  her  revenues.  act  of  worship  or  respect  towards  his  sepulchre. 

'Next  to  Harvard  she  is  the  oldest  of  American  Col-  '  No  other   College  in    the   country  can  occupy  the 

leges.     The  gift  of  the  famous  Robert  Boyle  was  held  same  position.     By  the  fortune  of  war  that   sacred  in- 

by  her  for  many  years,  on  condition  of  an  annual  pay-  stjtution,  which  has  conferred  on  the  country  a  hundred- 

ment   of   £gj   to    Harvard.     Boyle  was    the  friend  of  fold  more  benefit  than   any  other  institution  or  College 

many  of  the  early  friends  and   benefactors  of  Harvard,  in   the   South,  has  become  a  sufferer.     I  desire  to  hold 

and   a   correspondent   of  one   of  its   first   Presidents,  out  the  olive  branch   to   the   people  of  Virginia,  to  the 

Each  of  these  two   seminaries,  in  its  own   part  of  the  people  of  the  South,  to  show  them  that  wc  will  join  them  . 

country,    kindled   and   kept   alive   the   sacred    fire   of  in  rebuilding  the  sacred  place  laid  waste  by  the  fortunes 

liberty.     In  1743,  the  year  Jefferson  was  born,  Samuel  of  w.ar.' 

Adams  maintained,  on  taking  his  degree  of  M.ister  of  If  claims  like  these,  enforced  by  such  eloquence, 
Arts  at  Harvard,  the  affirmative  of  the  thesis,  whether  were  unheeded  by  the  men  who  were  styled  '  the  Re- 
it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  if  the  presentatives  of  the  American  People,'  some  of  us  will 
Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved?  In  live  to  thank  their  successors  for  justice  crowned  with 
this  hour  of  the  calamity  of  her  sister  College  I  am  a  generosity  which  will  have  atoned  for  the  delay  ! 
glad  to  believe  that  Har%'ard  does  not  forget  the  an-  ^ 
cient  tie.  The  mother  of  the  Otises  and  Adamses  ■  The  names  of  these  eleven  founders  were  James 
would  gladly  extend  her  right  hand  to  the  mother  of  Noyes,  of  Stonington  ;  Israel  Chauncy,  of  Stratford  : 
Jefferson  and  Marshall.  Thomas   Buckingham,  of  Saybrook  ;    Abraham   Pier- 

'  If  civil  strife  or  foreign  war  shall  ever  again  disturb  son,  of  Killingworth  ;    Samuel   Mather,   of  Windsor  ; 

our   peace,   every  College   in   the  land  will  be  safer  if  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford  ;  Timothy  Woodbridge,  ol 

Congress  shall  to-day  make  this  solemn  recognition  of  Hartford  ;  James  Pierpont.  of  New  Haven  :   Noadiah 

the  rule  we  invoke.     To  deny  it  is   to  deny  to  the  Col-  Russell,  of  Middletown  ;  Joseph   Webb,  of  Fairfield. 

lege  of  Washington  the  justice  he   did  to  Princeton.  To  these  Samuel  Russell,  of  Branford,  was  afterward! 

To  deny  it  is  to  deny  to  Virginia   the  generous   treat-  added, 
ncnt  whii:h  Connecticut  received  from  Tryon,   Phila- 
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Dummer,  of  Boston,  who  acted  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England.  He 
told  some  of  his  illustrious  friends  about  the  young  college, — among  them 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley, 
Kennet,  Calamy,  Edwards,  and  Whiston,  all  of  whom  presented  their  writings. 

During  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  which  lasted  till  1739, 
Bishop  Berkeley  '  took  the  college  under  his  special  favor,  and  made  his  cele- 
brated donations.  While  staying  at  Newport  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1732, 
the  year  of  Washington's  birth,  deeded  to  the  college  his  house  and  farm  at 
Newport,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  the  three  best  scholars  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  purchase  of  books  in  those  languages,  as  prizes  to  under- 
graduates. 

From  Professor  Kingsley's  'Sketch  of  Yale  College,'  we  find  among  the 
successful  applicants  for  the  '  Dean's  bounty,'  the  names  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  first 
president  of  Dartmouth,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Presidents  Daggett  and  Dwight,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  with 
other  eminent  men.  The  collection  which  Berkeley  presented  to  the  college 
was  very  choice,  and  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  volumes. 

The  first  professorship  of  theology,  which  was  the  fruit  of  Whitefield's 
preaching,  borrowed  its  name  from  its  first  contributor,  the  honorable  Philip 
Livingston  of  New  York.  When  the  British  took  possession  of  New  Haven 
in  1779,  President  Daggett  was  taken  prisoner,  found  wounded,  but  with  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  bravely  resisting  the  foe.  In  his  history  of  Yale  College, 
Baldwin  tells  us  that  '  he  was  unhandsomely  treated  with  violence  and  per- 
sonal injury  by  his  captors.'  His  presidency  was  successful,  numbering  among 
his  scholars,  Trumbull,  Dwight,  Humphreys,  and  Barlow. 

Some  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  the  best  men  of  America  have  presided 
over  Yale  College,  or  become  distinguished  as  professors.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles, 
Timothy  Dwight,  Jeremiah  Day,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  Kingsley,  Silli- 
man,  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Taylor,  Fitch,  Justice  Bissell,  and  Governor  Dutton, 
are  but  a  few  on  the  shining  scroll,  while  its  thousands  of  graduates  have  shed 


1  'The  arrival  in  America  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  and  France.     By  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 

Berkeley,  then   Dean  of  Derrj',  afterwards  Bishop  of  he  received  his  appointment  as  Dean  of  Derry  ;  and 

Cloyne,'  savs  Samuel  Miller,  m  his  Retrospect  of  the  the  death  of  Swift's  Vanessa,  who  made  him  one  of  her 

Eighteentli'Century,  '  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  the  lit-  legatees,  further  added  to  his  resources.     With  all  this 

erary  history  of  America,   not  only  as   a  remarkable  good  fortune  at  hand,  his  benevolent  enthusiasm  led 

event,  but  also  as  one  which  had  some  influence  on  the  him   to    engage  in  the  distant  and  uncertain  project  of 

progress  of  literature,  particularly  in  Rhode  Island  and  erecting  a  college  in  the  Bermudas,  for  converting  the 

Connecticut.'  American  Indians  to  Christianity.     He  wrote  out  his 

'  Berkeley  was  to  the  country  not  only  a  personal  Proposal,  and  his  friend  Swift  gave  him  a  letter  to  Lord 

friend   and  benefactor,    through    the    genial    example  Carteret  to  second  the  affair,  with  a  humorous  account 

of  his  scholar's  life  and   conversation,"  and   the   gifts  of  the  amiable  projector.      '  He  is  an  absolute  philoso- 

which  he  directly  made,  but  he  brought  with  him  the  pher  with  regard  to  money,  tides,  and  power ;  and  for 

prestige  which  attached  to  high  literary  reputation,  and  three  years  past  hath  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  found- 

was  a  connecting  link  to  America  with  what  is  called  ing  a  university  at    Bermuda,  by  a  charter  from    the 

the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne.     Bom  in  Ireland,  crown.     He  showed  me  a  litde  tract  which  he  designs  to 

March  "12,  1684,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub-  publish,  and   there  your  E.xcellency  will  see  his  whole 

lin,  he  liad  acquired   distinction   in   mathematics   and  scheme  of  a  life  academico-philosophical  of  a  college 

philosophy,  and  before  the  age  of  thirty  had  vented  his  founded  for  Indian  schools  and  missionaries,  where  he 

celebrated  ideal  theory  in  print.   He  was  introduced  by  most  exorbitandy  proposeth  a  whole  hundred  pounds 

Steele  and  Swift  to  the  circle  of  London  wits,  who  ad-  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for 

mired   the  man,   while   they  jested  at  his  immaterial  a  student.     His  heart  will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not 

philosophy.     To  the  fine  speculations  of  the  scholar,  he  taken  from  him  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal, 

had   added  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  liberal  — Duyckinck's  Cyclopcedia,  p.  175. 
associations  of  travel  through  his    residence  in  Italy 
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lustre  over  innumerable  scenes  of  achievement  in  every  department  of  human 
effort. 

The  names  of  the  benefactors  of  the  college  would  make  a  golden  book,  and 
all  the  more  glory  to  them,  since  for  the  most  part  they  were  only  men  of  learn- 
ing and  not  of  fortune.  Oliver  Woolcot  gave  $2,000  to  the  library,  and  Eli 
Whitne)™,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  graduate  of  the  college,  founded 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  mechanical  and  physical  science.  Dr 
Perkins,  another  graduate,  gave  to  the  permanent  library  fund  $10,000.  Prol 
Morse,  the  great  electrician,  contributed  a  valuable  collection  of  books  in 
1823,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  lyric  poet  of  England,  sent  a  pair  of  globes 
Professor  Philo,  of  Halle,  gave  his  library  of  four  thousand  volumes.  Rev 
W.  F.  Williams,  American  missionary  at  Mosul,  sent  four  of  the  original 
sculptures  of  Nineveh,  while  the  Trumbull  gallery,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  thf 
soldier,  and  the  patriot,  is  reckoned  among  the  few  early  and  attractive  col 
lections  of  art  in  possession  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

The  growth  of  Yale  College  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  very 
great.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  persons  have  since  its  founda- 
tion been  admitted  to  degree,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  have  been 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  while  the  number  of  students  now  engaged  in  the 
various  departments  reaches  nearly  one  thousand,  under  fifty  professors.  The 
recent  donations  to  the  college  have  been  munificent.  The  most  import- 
ant endowment  of  all,  has  perhaps  been  the  Sheftield  Scientific  School,  which 
gave  a  new  and  electrical  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  through- 
out the  country.  In  1866,  Mr.  George  Peabody  gave  $150,000  to  found  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  contributions  to  its  scientific  collections 
made  by  the  Yale  expedition  among  the  Western  Mountains,  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  under  Prof  Marsh,  are  not  only  the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  but 
among  the  rarest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Joseph  E,  Sheffield  has  contributed  to 
the  Scientific  School  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  ;  while  Mr.  Augustus  S. 
Street,  in  1866,  established  a  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  on  a  firm  basis,  having 
in  all  contributed  to  the  college  $280,000.  The  president,  Noah  Porter,  one 
of  the  ablest  modern  writers  on  psychology,  has  also,  like  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  and  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  displayed  great  financial  ability  in 
strengthening  the  sinews  of  their  institutions.  They  have  infused  a  broader 
and  more  heroic  spirit  of  giving  to  the  cause  of  science  and  learning  than  has 
ever  been  awakened  in  any  other  country.' 

The  College  of  New  Jersey. — This  college,  which  has  filled  a  large  sphere, 
especially  in  the  education  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  in  1746.  During  the  great  Revival  of  1741,  under  the 
preaching  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  a  new  interest  was  excited  in  the  pre- 
paration of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  mainly  residents  of  East  Jersey,  detennined  to  estab- 

'  One  of  the  latest  munificent  gifts  has  been  made    culture  of  New   York.      It   was  for  building  a  new 
by  Mr.   Joseph  Kattell,  a  merchant  of  high  intellectual     chapel. 
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Hsh  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  State  to  which  they  belonged.  The  Rev.  Williani 
Tennent  had  for  many  years  maintained  a  classical  and  theological  school  at 
Neshaminy,  known  as  the  Log  College,  which  had  already  sent  forth  from  its 
humble  doorway  several  eminent  divines  and  preachers.' 

The  first  college  building  was  erected  in  1756,  chiefly  from  contributions 
made  in  England  through  President  Samuel  Davies,  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Tennent,  whose  celebrity  was  greatly  increased  by  his  zeal  as  a  follower  of 
Whitefield.  It  was  proposed  to  name  the  building  Belcher  Hall ;  but  the 
modesty  of  the  Governor  substituted  the  name  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  honor  of  the 
great  Protestant  hero,  William  HI.  In  the  manuscript  centennial  discourse 
of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  delivered  at  Princeton  in  1846,  he  said  that  this 
college  structure  was  the  best  in  its  time,  and  the  largest  single  edifice  in  the 
Colonies.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies,  an  eloquent  preacher,  who  was  called  from  Virginia  to  the 
presidency,  which  he  filled  only  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  sunk  to  an  hon- 
ored grave  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  In  one  of  his  stirring  discourses,  in 
August,  1755,  on  the  expedition  of  Braddock,  entitled  '  Religion  and  Patriot- 
ism the  Constituents  of  a  Good  Soldier,'  he  prophetically  points  out  to  the 
public  '  that  heroic  young  colonel,  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope 
Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  impor- 
tant service  to  his  country.'  Davies  was  a  brilliant  representative  of  that 
class  of  learned  young  clergymen,  wliose  eloquence  fired  the  patriotism  of  the 
Colonies  when  they  united  with  the  mother  country  in  sweeping  the  French 
power  out  of  North  America.  In  May,  1759,  he  delivered  before  the  militia 
of  Hanover  County  so  powerful  a  discourse  that  he  at  once  filled  their  ranks. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Davies 
in  1 761,  and  his  great  and  useful  labors  were  proloi^ed  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1776,  when  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  invited  to  come  from  Scotland 
to  fill  his  place.  During  the  Revolution  this  great  man,  without  resigning 
his  trust,  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  impressed  his  thoughts  and  spirit 
deeply  upon  that  body,  and  through  them  upon  the  nation.'^ 

■  In  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander's  history  of  this  school  and  acuteness  with  animated  panegyric. — Duyckinck's 

we  learn  that  Whitefield  visited  it  in  1739,  and  speaks  Cyclopcedia^  pp.  280-81. 

of  it  as  '  the  place  wherein  young  men  study  in  the  '^  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Princeton  in  1777, 
attempt  called  a  college.'  It  was  a  mournful,  back-  the  vicinity  of  the  college  became  the  scene  of  a  con- 
country  structure  of  the  log-cabin  order.  flict  between  its  British  occupants  and  a  portion  of  the 

Jonathan   Dickinson,  a  learned   divine,  who   settled  army  of  Washington.      In  the  chapel  in   Nassau  Hall 

as  a  clergyman  at  Elizabethtown,  acted  as  the  first  pre-  hung  at  that  time  a  portrait  of   George   II.,  which  was 

sident  for  a  year,  and   was   succeeded  at  his  death,  destroyed  by  an  American  cannon-shot  passing  through 

(when  a  new  charter  was  obtained  from  Governor  Belch-  the  canvas.       Within    the    same   frame   now   hangs  a 

er),  by  the  Rev.  Aaron    Burr,    the   intimate  friend  of  portrait  of  Washington,   painted  by   Peale.     Being  in- 

Whitefield,  the  son-in-law  of  Jonathan   Edwards,  and  vited  by  the  trustees  of  the  College  some  years  after  the 

the  father  of  Aaron  Burr,  subsequently  Vice-President  battle,  to   sit   for   his  portrait,   he  paid   the  artist  fifty 

of  the  United  States.     On  the  death  of  President  Burr,  guineas  for  the  work,  being  unwilling   that  any  portion 

in  1756,   the  institution  was  removed  from  Newark   to  of  so  small  and  so  sacred  a  fund   should  bear  such  a 

Princeton,  where  he  was   succeeded   by  his  father-in-  burden.     I'he  College  Library  suffered  loss  from  both 

law,   the   illustrious  author  and   divine.      Burr  was   a  parties   in    the  Revolution.     Duyckinck  states,  on  , the 

man  of  great  talents,  energy  in  business,   serenity  of  authority  of  Ashbel  Green's  Memoirs,  that  some  of  the 

temper,  and   eloquence  in   the  pulpit.      He  was  a  ripe  books  were  afterwards  found  in  North  Carolina,  left  there 

Latinist,  and  prepared  a  Latin  grammar  for  the  u.se  of  by  the  troops  of  Cornwallis.     But  this  is  at  least  doubt- 

the  college.      As  a  specimen  of  his   Latinity   there  is  ful.     The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maclean,  now  at  an  advanced 

extant,   in  manuscript,    an   oration   in    that  language,  age,  but  still  vigorous,  was  inaugurated  the  tenth  pres- 

which  he  delivered  in  Newark  before  a  number  of  the  ident  of  Nassau  Hall  in  1854.  He  was  for  more  than  50 

trustees  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  who  had  years  an  officer  of  the  College,  and  is  now  preparing  its 

been  a  friend  of  the  college.     The  eulogy  by  William  History'.     Having  favored   me  with  a  revision   of  this 

Livingston  on  occasion  of  his  death  celebrates  his  virtues  Sketch,  he  remarks  of  this  incident  as  well  as  of  any 
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After  the  Revolution,  Witherspoon  resumed  his  duties  as  president,  which 
ended  only  at  his  death,  in  1 794.  His  successor,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
the  accomplished  scholar  and  orator,  filled  that  post  during  the  next  eighteen 
years.  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  memoirs  of  Smith,  describes  his  appearance  a\ 
Princeton  in  1801  :  '  Certainly,  viewing  him  as  in  his  meridian,  I  have  nevei 
seen  his  equal  in  elegance  of  person  and  manners.  Dignity  and  winning 
grace  were  remarkably  united  in  his  expressive  countenance.  His  large  blue 
eye  had  a  penetration  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  beholders.  Not- 
withstanding the  want  of  health,  his  cheek  had  a  bright  rosy  tint,  and  his  smile 
lighted  up  the  whole  face.  The  tones  of  his  eloquence  had  a  thrilling  pecu- 
liarity, and  this  was  the  more  remarkable  in  his  preaching,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  he  imitated  the  elaborate  polish  and  oratorical  glow  of  the  French 
school.' 

Princeton  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  both  in  her  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors. Ashbel  Green,  who  succeeded  Smith,  was  chaplain  to  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  from  1792  to  1800,  where  he  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Washington.  He  was  followed  in  1823  by  Dr.  James  Carnahan,  who  held 
the  chair  more  than  thirty  years.  The  tenth  president  was  Dr.  John  Mac- 
lean, still  living.  In  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
the  methods  and  labors  of  Professors  Henry  and  Torrey,  and  those  of  Arnold 
Guyot,  and  Stephen  Alexander  the  astronomer,  gave  considerable  eclat  to  the 
institution. 

The  usefulness  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  can  best  be  hinted  by  stating, 
that  the  entire  number  of  graduates  considerably  exceeds  five  thousand,  of 
whom  more  than  one-half  are  still  living.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  mention 
such  names  among  them  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  two  Richard  Stocktons, 
AVilliam  Paterson,  Taiaj^ing  Reeve,  David  Ramsay,  Dr.'  Samuel  Spring,  Pier- 
pont  Edwards,  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States,  Aaron  Burr, 
Henry  I^ee,  Morgan  Lewis,  Edward  Livingston,  John  Sergeant,  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  and  a  long  roll  of  other  distinguished  men. 

The  benefactors  of  Princeton  College  are  too  many  to  enumerate.' 
Within  the  last  few  years  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  given  for 
new  buildings,  the  endowment  of  professorships,  and  the  establishment  of 
scholarships.     Dickinson   Hall,  recently  constructed  for  rooms  adapted  for 

special  plundering  of  the  Library  by  the  British  troops,  the  apparatus.     Here  we  saw  the  most  beautiful  ma- 

ihat   he  no-.v  hear;:  of  it  for  the  first  time. — I  am  chine,   an   orrery   or  planetarian,  constructed   by  Mr. 

3nly  too  happy  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Rittenhouse,    of  Philadelphia.     By  this   time  the  beU 

I'hey  need  it  bad  enough.  rang  for  prayers.     We  went  into  the  chapel ;  thepresi- 

This  old  North  College,  the  original  Nassau   Hall,  dent  came  in  and  we   attended.     The  scholars  sing  as 

rhich   had    thus    suffered    the  attack   of    the    troops,  badly  as  the  Presbyterians  at  New  York.  After  prayers, 

was     destroyed    by   fire    in     1802.      Again    in     1855,  the  president  attended  us  to  the  balcony  of  the  college, 

March   oth,   it  was   entirely  burned.     The  pictures  in  where  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  horizon  of  about  eighty 

the  college  gallery  were  fortunately  preserved.     In  the  miles  in  diameter.' — Duyckinck's  Cyclopoedia,  p.  280. 
di.ary  of  John  Adams,  of  the  date  of  August  26th,  1774,  _    ,  .  _ 

when  the  young  lawyer  was  on  his  way   to   the  Conti-  '  Among  the  earlier  of  them  should  be  mentioned 

nental  Congress,  we  find  the  following  picture  :  Col.  Heniy  Rutgers  and  his  family  of  New  York  :   Elias 

'  The  College  is  conveniently  constructed  :  instead  of  Boudinot,  who  founded  a  cabinet  of  Natural   History, 

entries  across  the  building,  the  entries  are  from  end  to  and  gave  .'$8,000  and  4,000  acres  of  land  ;  ajid  Dr.  Da 

end,  and  the  chambers  are  on  each  side  of  the  entries,  vid    Hosock,  an  alumnus,  who  contributed  a  valuabli? 

Tliere   are    such   entries  one  above   another  in   every  mineralogical  cabinet.     In  the  Philosophi^Hallare  pre 

story.     Mr.  Houston,  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  serVed   the  electrical  machine  of  Franklin,  and  the  or- 

natural  philosophy,   showed  us   the  library;  it  is  not  rery  of  Rittenhouse. 
laige,  but  has  some  good  books.     He  then  led  us  into 
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instruction  in  nearly  every  department,  was  founded  in  honor  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  the  first  president  of  Princeton,  by  his  Hneal  descendant,  John 
C.  Green,  of  New  York,  whose  munificent  gifts  have  been  of  such  great 
service  to  the  institution,  and  cast  so  much  lustre  over  the  donor's 
name.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of 
$38,000,  by  Robert  Bonner,  the  journalist,  and  Henry  C.  Marquand. 
Three  years  later  Mr.  Marquand  gave  the  college  another  donation  of 
$100,000.  A  building  for  a  school  of  science  has  gone  up  to  the  eastward 
of  Dickinson  Hall,  founded  by  a  special  endowment  of  $200,000  from  Mr. 
Green,  whose  gifts  have  already  exceeded  half  a  million  dollars. 

No  little  portion  of  the  splendor  of  this  record  emanates  from  the  admi- 
rable genius,  learning,  and  Christian  humanity  of  Dr.  James  McCosh,  its 
eleventh  president,  who  left  his  native  hills  in  Ayrshire,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
scholarship  in  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  professorship  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
Ireland,  to  reap  fresher  and  more  enduring  laurels  in  the  academic  groves 
which  surround  the  classical  structures  of  Princeton.  He  may  well  tread 
proudly,  yet  humbly,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  two  fellow-countrymen — Wither- 
spoon  and  Maclean — of  Finley  the  scholarly  Irishman,  and  of  Edwards  the 
metaphysical  divine. 

King's  College — now  Columbia. — As  early  as  1703,  it  seems  from  the 
records  of  Trinity  Church,  says  Mr.  Duyckinck,  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  colonial  government  of  New  York,  then  represented  by  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  to  establish  a  college  on  this  island.  The  design  was  ultimately  carried 
into  effect,  although  not  till  forty-three  years  later,  when  a  provincial  act  was 
passed  for  raismg  money  for  that  purpose  by  lottery.  The  sum  of  ^3,400, 
realized  from  this  measure,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  a  majority 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  several  of  them  being 
vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  throne  was  very 
strong  in  New  York,  and  manifested  itself  in  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England.  This  blended  religious  and  political  sentiment  was 
always  specially  represented  by  Trinity  Church,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
home  government  and  sustained  by  the  influential  classes  in  society  and  by 
the  provincial  legislature.  Its  affairs  were  managed  with  great  ability  and 
discretion  ;  it  received  vast  gifts,  and  became,  and  still  remains,  the  richest 
religious  corporation  on  the  continent. 

A  strong  opposition,  however,  was  early  brought  against  Trinity  corpora- 
tion, headed  by  Mr.  William  Livingston,  who  had  an  early  and  well-founded 
jealousy  against  the  development  of  any  hierarchical  principles  in  America, 
He  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  represented  the  claims  of  that  religious  body  with 
the  greatest  earnestness — perhaps  sometimes  with  unbecoming  zeal.  In  his 
periodical,  'The  Independent  Reflector,'  he  displayed  a  radical  republican 
spirit,  which  strikes  us  in  reading  it  at  such  a  length  of  time,  as  having  fore- 
shadowed with  a  prophetic  spirit  the  growing  political  tendencies  of  America, 
14 
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Livingston  and  his  party  thwarted  for  a  long  time  the  proposed  royal  charter, 
and  tried  to  substitute  another  institution  under  an  act  of  the  Assembly  to  take 
possession  of  the  funds.  But  on  the  31st  of  October,  1 754,  the  charter  of  King's 
College  was  granted,  and  although  it  lost  half  of  the  royal  endowment,  yet 
it  soon  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity,  chiefly  through  the  auspicious  for- 
tune which  decided  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  should  become  its  first  president.^ 
This  man  of  moulding  genius,  was  destined  to  confer  upon  the  island  and 
the  State  of  New  York  blessings  which  at  our  time  can  be  but  feebly  com- 
prehended. Born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  educated  at  Yale,  studying  divi- 
nity, and  accompanying  President  Butler  to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination, 
he  returned  to  Stratford  a  missionary  of  The  Society  for  th'fe  Propagation  of  the 
.Gospel.  Endowed  with  keen  metaphysical  perception,  and  an  exquisite  sen- 
sibility for  the  spiritual,  he  was  carried  captive  by  the  theory  of  Idealism 
advocated  by  Berkeley,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  already  made.  After 
the  failure  of  his  Bermuda  plan,  Berkeley  had  become  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  in  New  York.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  conferred 
upon  Johnson  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  Dr.  Eranklin,  who  knew 
his  accomplishments,  was  anxious  to  have  him  take  charge  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  then  being  founded ;  but  he  was  already  pledged  to  the 
trustees  of  King's  College,  and  in  1754  he  reached  New  York  prepared  to 
enter  upon  his  duties.  The  college  was  organized  in  May,  1755,  when  Trinity 
Church  conveyed  to  its  governors  the  tract  of  land  which  afterwards  became 
so  valuable,  enclosed  by  Church,  Barclay,  and  Murray  Streets,  and  the  Hudson 
River.  Only  two  conditions  were  affixed  to  the  gift — the  president  should 
always  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  liturgy  should  be  used 
in  the  services  of  the  college.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  exclusion  for 
religious  opinions. 

When  Johnson  took  charge  of  the  college  he  was  in  his  58th  year — mature 
in  judgment,  ripe  in  scholarship,  commanding  in  character,  and  beneficent 
in  spirit.  The  college  was  ultimately  to  enjoy  a  large  revenue  from  its 
lands,  and  to  receive  generous  gifts  from  all  quarters  \  but  it  had  little  money 
to  begin  with.  Mr.  James  Jay  was  sent  to  England  to  get  help  ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  was  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  college  in  Philadelphia.  They 
met  a  generous  reception,  returned  with  the  means  for  a  fair  start  for  both 
institutions,  and  they  began  to  build. 

In  1763  Dr.  Johnson  retired  from  the  presidency  to  his  pastorate  at  Strat 
ford,  where  he  passed  eleven  years  of  serenity  and  usefulness,  dying  in  1772, 
at  the  age  of  seventy -five.  In  Chandler's  Life  of  Johnson  we  are  told  that 
he  desired,  like  his  friend  Berkeley,  to  die  suddenly  in  his  own  home,  and 
such  a  departure  was  vouchsafed  to  him.' 

'  The  visitor  to   the  old  graveyard  at  Stratford  will  If  learning  free  from  pedantry  and  pride  ; 

finil  these   lines  on  his  monument.     They  were  written  If  faith  and  virtue  walking  side  by  side  ; 

by  Dr.  Cooper,  Johnson's  successor  : —  If  well  to  mark  his  being's  aim  and  end. 

If  decent  dignit>  and  modest  mien,  To  shine  through  life  the  father  and  the  friend  ; 

The  cheerful  heart,  and  countenance  serene  ;  If  these  ambition  in  thy  soul  can  raise. 

If  pure  reli-iion  and  unsullied  truth,  Excite  thy  reverence  or  demand  thy  praise. 

His  age's  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth  ;  Reader,  ere  yet  thou  quit  this  eaMhly  scene. 

In  charity,  through  all  the  race  he  ran.  Revere  his  name,  and  be  what  he  has  been. 
Still  wishin.^  well,  and  doing  good  to  man  ; 
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Before  his  retirement  Dr.  Johnson  appUed  to  Archbishop  Seeker  for  an  as- 
sistant who  might  become  his  successor.  He  sent  Myles  Cooper  in  1762, 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  he  became  president  of  the  coUege.  He 
was  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  exuberance  of  rhyme,  which  went  undei 
the  name  of  poetry,  great  devotion  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  still 
more  enthusiastic  adherence  to  the  obnoxious  principles  and  rubbish  ot 
Toryism.' 

Cooper  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  Toryism.  He  was  believed  to 
have  'had  a  hand'  in  a  very  obnoxious  pamphlet  which  appeared  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  .which  was  answered  with  signal  ability  by  one 
of  his  own  students  who  had  matriculated  at  the  college  in  1774.  I  speak  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a  young  striphng,  who  was  preparing  himself  by 
exhaustive  study  in  mathematics,  classics,  and  law  for  the  wonderful  career 
Providence  had  marked  out  for  him  in  his  adopted  country.  Indignation 
against  the  Tory  plotter  grew  tierce.  A  letter  appeared  in  April,  1775, 
signed  '  Three  Millions,'  recommending  him  and  his  confreres  to  '  tly  for 
their  lives,  or  anticipate  their  doom  by  becoming  their  own  executioners.' 
On  the  night  of  May  10,  after  Hamilton  and  his  faithful  companions  had 
destroyed  the  guns  on  the  battery,  and  one  of  their  comrades  had  fallen,  the 
mob  became  incensed,  and  proceeded  to  expel  Dr.  Cooper,  from  the  college. 
Hamilton  and  Troup,  students,  ascended  the  steps,  to  restrain  the  rioters, 
Hamilton  addressed  them  on  '  the  excessive  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  disgrace  they  were  bringing  on  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  champions.'  Dr.  Cooper,  who  mistook  the  case,  and  thought 
he  was  exciting  the  people,  cried  out  from  an  upper  window,  '  Don't  listen  to 
him,  gentlemen  ;  he  is  crazy,  he  is  crazy.'  But  Hamilton  kept  them  en- 
gaged till  the  Tory  president  escaped.*  He  made  his  way  half  dressed  over 
the  college  fence,  and  wandered  by  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  till  near  morning, 
when  he  found  shelter  in  the  old  Stuyvesant  mansion  in  the  Bowery,  where 
he  passed  the  day,  and  was  at  night  taken  on  board  the  Kingfisher,  Captain 
James  Montagu,  an  English  ship-of-war  in  the  harbor,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
England.^ 

1  f  am  largely  indebted  to  Duyckinck's  Cyclof>a:dia  Chloe,  Delia  and  Silvia  :  put  old  stories  of  cuckoldry 
for  these  slcetches  of  our  early  colleges  and  libraries,  and  into  epigrams,  and  wrote  heroic  little  poems  on  ladies' 
have  drawn  from  this  source  freely.  Having  often  gaiters  ;  at  times  subsiding  into  tranquillity  in  an  ode 
verified  his  accuracy  by  consulting  the  authorities  he  to  contentment,  or  some  touching  lines  to  a  singing 
depended  on,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  extreme  bird  in  confinement,  and  rising — if  it  be  rising — into 
care  with  which  he  prepared  that  work.  If  there  be  dull  stanzas  on  sacred  subjects — for  all  of  these  thmgs 
a  large  range  of  so-cailed  authorities  which  the  con-  did  Myles  Cooper  in  his  salad  days  at  Oxford,  before 
scientious  historian  must  beware  of,  it  is  what  goes  he  came  to  America  to  confront  the  '  sons  of  liberty ' 
under  the  name  of  American  historical  writings.  It  is  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  brought  many 
this  quality  which  gives  so  great  a  value  to  this  Cyclo-  copies  of  his  poems  over  for  the  use  of  the  students  and 
pxdia.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  T.  Ellwood  Zeli.,  the  the  eyes  of  sober  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  with  the 
enterprising  Philadelphia  publisher,  has  rendered  a  letter  of  the  archbishop.  Some  of  his  verses  are  censu- 
high  service  to  the  cause  of  American  Literature  by  rable,  though  the  taste  of  the  age  allowed  publications 
issuing  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  of  the  then  to  gentlemen  which  the  more  delicate  standard  of 
onginal  work,  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Mr.  the  present  day  would  reject.  ...  In  this  old 
M.  Laird  Simons,  on  whose  impartiality  and  diligent  British  period  the  young  president's  manners  and  con- 
research  too  high  praise  can  hardly  be  bestowed.  As  vivial  habits  were  much  admired.  He  was  a  member 
it  now  appears,  it  is  altogether  the  ablest  and  most  at-  of  a  literary  club  which,  like  those  of  modern  days, 
tractive  work  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  mixed  up  a  little  literature  with  a  great  deal  of  convivi- 

Mr.  Duyckinck  says  that  the  year  after  Cooper  took  ality.' — Duyckinck's  Cyclopiedia,  p.  394. 
his  degree   of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  he  published  ^  Life  of  Hamilton  by  John  C  Hamilton,  vol.  i. 

by  subscription  a  volume  ot  poems  in  that  city.       1  hey  '  ' 

are  occasional  verses,  amatory  and  bacchanalian,  full  ^President  Moore's  '  Historical  '  Sketch  of  Coltun 

of  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  gentleman  who  sang  of  bia  College.'  • 
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King's  College  considered  itself  lucky  in  getting  rid  of  its  young  president 
with  so  little  trouble.  Cooper's  place  was  immediately  filled  by  Rev.  Benja- 
min Moore  ;  but  the  college  was  soon  occupied  as  a  military  hospital,  and 
the  library  scattered.  Some  kind  hands  preserved  a  few  of  the  volumes,  anu 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  found  in  a  small  room  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

The  British  holding  possession  of  New  York,  King's  College  had  no 
record  to  leave  until  the  restoration  of  peace,  when  the  iron  crown  was 
removed  from  the  edifice,  and  with  it  the  very  name  of  the  institution  perished. 
One  of  the  last  students  to  leave  King's  College  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  first  student  who  offered  himself  for  e,vamination  to  Columbia  College, — 
made  such  by  the  new  organization  of  trustees  in  1787, — was  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton. He  who  was  to  become  the  first  citizen  of  the  Empire  State,  was  followed 
by  a  student  who  was  afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Virginia 
— John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

Under  its  new  and  national  name,  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
fired  by  the  inspirations  of  a  new  age,  the  college  began  its  fresh  career  in 
1787.  The  trustees  invited  to  the  jnesidency,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  of 
Stratford,  the  son  of  the  first  president.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age,  had  won 
distinction  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  been  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1765  at 
New  York,  and  served  with  ability  as  agent  of  Connecticut  in  England,  where 
he  formed  intimate  acquaintance  with  Berkeley,  Lowth,  and  his  great  name- 
sake. Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — those  intellectual  kings  of  the  British  world.  He 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Oxford  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  while  Congress  sat  in  New  York  he 
represented  Connecticut  in  that  body,  and  with  Ellsworth,  his  noble  colleague, 
helped  to  form  the  judiciary.  On  the  removal  of  Congress  to  Philadelphia, 
he  resigned  his  senatorship,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  afi'airs  of 
the  college  till  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  when  he  withdrew,  covered 
with  honors  and  ripe  with  years ;  but  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two  ;  he  still  enjoyed  ease  with  dignity,  and  the  priceless  luxuries  of 
learning,  honor,  and  virtue.' 

During  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore — 1801  to  181 1 — the 
college  gained  steadily  in  efficiency.  Rev.  William  Harris  succeeded 
Bishop  Moore,  holding  the  presidency  eighteen  years,  when  the  honorabl*' 
William  A.  Duer  was  elected.  He  held  the  place  from  1829  till  1842.  Thi'j 
eminent  scholar,  attorney,  legislator,  and  jurist,  brought  to  his  station  rare 
abilities,  and  still  rarer  culture.  His  presidency  imparted  to  the  college  a 
new  lustre — all  its  departments  were  made  broader  and  more  efficient,  while 
under  the  succeeding  presidencies  of  Nathaniel  E.  Moore  and  Charles  King, 

'  In  his  article  on  President  Johnson,  in  Knapp's  And  glides  in  pious  innocence  away  ; 

American  Biography,  Verplanck  applied  to  the  Strat-  Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 

lord  sage  the  fine  lines  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler  : —  Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers, 

'  The  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime,  The  general  fav'rite  as  the  general  friend. 

Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime.  Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  endt' 

An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
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assisted  by-  an  able  corps  of  professors,  among  whom  Dr.  Anthon  as  a  da's 
sical  scholar,  Professor  James  Renwick  as  a  scientist,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Andorsor 
as  a  mathtmatician.  Dr.  Lieber  as  a  political  economist,  Dr.  Davies  as  ? 
mathematician,  and  Dr.  John  Torrey,  not  only  among  the  ablest  botanists  of 
his  time,  but  a  collector  of  the  most  extensive  botanical  collection  on  the 
continent,  new  splendor  was  thrown  over  the  institution.  Dr.  Torrey' s  collec- 
tion contains  over  fifty  thousand  specimens  of  plants,  which  cost  its  founder 
the  labor  of  forty  years. 

Dr.  Barnard,  now  presides  over  the  college,  having  brought  to  his  post, 
ten  years  ago,  broader  and  riper  knowledge  on  the  great  subject  of  education 
than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Columbia  College  has  always  been 
distinguished  as  a  classical  school,  and  it  has  justly  claimed  eminence  for  the 
thoroughness  of  its  Law  Department.  It  has  a  large  School  of  Medicine,  and 
among  its  lecturers  and  professors  in  the  several  departments,  situated  as  it 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  great  metropolis,  the  resources  it  could  draw  from 
were  almost  unlimited.  Its  new  School  of  Mines  is  one  of  the  most  tho- 
rough and  prosperous  in  the  countrj'.  The  revenue  of  the  college  is  large, 
derived  less  from  benefactors  than  from  the  increased  value  of  its  real  estate. 
Its  libraries  in  all  departments,  its  scientific  apparatus,  the  number  of  its 
students — now  nearly  one  thousand.  —  the  ability  of  its  corps  of  professors, 
all  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
countr)'. '  , 

The  UniversHy  of  Pennsylvania. — Franklin  was  its  father.  In  his  Auto- 
biography, he  tells  us  that  in  1743  '^^  ^^^  '^'^  before  Richard  Peters  the  plan 
of  an  academy  in  Phi1adeli)liia.  Six  years  later  he  revised  it,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  and  other  good  citizens.  When  he  pub- 
lished his  pamphlet — 'Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania,' he  took  care  to  represent  it,  *  not  as  an  act  of  mine,  but  as  some 
public-spirited  gentlemen,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could,  according  to  the 
usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  any  scheme 
for  their  benefit.' 

In  an  admirable  address  before  the  .\lumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Nov.  13,  1849,  Mr.  William  li.  Reed  speaks  of  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees as  'men  of  character,  standing,  and  learning ;  or  where,  as  with  the  greatest 
of  them  mere  scholarship  was  wanting,  of  masculine  intelligence,  and  pure, 
vigorous,  American  mother  wit ;  while  the  master-spirit  then,  as  the  master- 
spirit in  every  effort  to  do  public  good,  from  the  hour  when  he  landed  penni- 
less at  Market  Street  wharf,  till  the  distant  day  when,  at  the  end  of  almost  a 

'  The  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  sturdy  m.-inhood  which  voMtcs  of  rural  colleges  :  #nd  much  h.is  been  s.iid  and 

characterize   the    students  of  Columbia   College,  were  sung  about  rustic  virtue  and  sylvan  shades,  t!ie  inno- 

commendably  displayed  at  the  great  university  regatta  cence  of  country"  life,  and  the  charms  of  bucolic  man- 

at   Saratoga  during  this  month  of  July,  1874.     Their  ners  ;    but  it  has   long   been  my  convictiijn   that   the 

sturdy  character,  fine  discipline,  and  admirable  pluck,  highest  inspirations  of   science    and   learning   arc  fell 

gave   them    an    easy   and    brilliant  victorj-.       In    fact,  where  the  lights  of  ci\'iliiation  blaze  with    the  grc.Ttesl 

the  record  of  Columbia  College  affords  a  fine  argument  intensity.     Large  cities  h.ave  been  the  seats  of  the  chief 

for  those  who  claim,  thnt   institutions  of  learning  grow  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  race  in  all  ages.     The  men 

up  under  the   fairest  auspices  in  a  great  metropolis,  whij  are  to  control  the  future  must  pass  thr  ough  tht 

Ingenious  and  touciiing  pleas  arc  entered  by  the  ad-  hottest  fires. 
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century,  he  was  carried  amidst  mourning  crowds  and  tolling  bells  to  hit 
modest  and  almost  forgotten  grave,  was  Benjamin  PVanklin.  His  mind  con 
ceived,  and  his  energy  achieved  the  first  Philadelphia  college.' 

All  the  charter  privileges  it  desired,  it  obtained  by  successive  Acts.  Ir 
1755,  Rev.  William  Smith  became  the  first  provost.  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  «  Unlike  his  contemporary, 
Myles  Cooper,  he  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  American  liberty  with  all 
the  ardor  of  his  generous  nature,  and  brought  to  his  aid  exquisite  learning 
and  commanding  eloquence.  In  1758  he  wrote  *An  Earnest  Address  to  the 
Colonies,'  rousing  the  country  to  union  against  the  French.  On  the  23d  of 
June,  1775,  he  pronounced  a  powerful  military  discourse,  which  greatly 
helped  the  good  cause  of  independence.  At  the  invitation  of  Congress,  he 
delivered  an  oration  in  memory  of  General  Montgomery,  and  a  finished 
eulogium  on  Benjamin  Franklin  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
March  i,  1791. 

The  College  grew  rapidly  into  fame  under  Smith's  administration.  Among 
other  learned  men  whose  accomphshments  were  invoked,  was  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  who  became  professor  of  chemistry;  and  as  early  as  1767  the  Medical 
Department  was  founded,  which  has  since  attained  such  enviable  distinction 
as  a  school  of  learning. 

Toryism  was  as  rampant,  and  perhaps  still  more  virulent  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  New  York,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  degrade  the  College  into  a 
Church  of  England  institution.  But  to  the  glory  of  the  men  of  that  time  be 
it  said,  they  fought  inch  by  inch  any  and  all  attempts  to  create  any  harlot 
embrace  between  church  and  state — least  of  all  were  institutions  of  learning 
to  be  i^rostituted  to  the  debauching  influences  of  sectarianism  fostered  by 
legislation.  Ita  1779,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Revolution,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  annulled  the  charter,  took  away  its  funds,  and  created  a  new  insti- 
tution, with  liberal  grants  out  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  royalists ;  and 
over  the  ashes  of  Franklin's  perverted  college  rose  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  at  once  assumed  those  fair  proportions  which  were  adapted  to 
the  new  American  System  of  Life,  whose  foundations  were  then  being  laid  by 
the  great  builders  of  a  civilization  for  the  future. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  college,  divested  somewhat  of  its  antiquated  notions, 
resumed  life  enough  to  procure  a  law  in  1789,  reinstating  the  trustees  and 
faculties  in  their  former  estates  and  privileges.  It  was  reorganized  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Franklin  under  better  auspices,  which  led,  two  years  later,  to 
another  act  of  the  Legislature,  blending  the  two  institutions ;  and  from  which 
time  we  hear  only  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Ewing,  David  Ritten- 
house,  John  McDowel,  Bishop  Delancey,  John  Andrews,  John  lAidlow,  Dr. 
Henry  Vethake,  all  rendered  good  service  to  the  institution.  Finally,  in  1868, 
Charles  Janeway  Stille  became  the  tenth  provost.  He  fully  merited  the 
praise  the  trustees  bestowed  on  him  ;  '  He  inspired  his  college,  and  the  trus- 
tees,  with  confidence  in  his  views ;  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plans  for  carrying  them  into  execution;  and  finally  succeeded 
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in  securing  their  adoption.'  The  effects  of  those  labors  are  visible  in  the 
stately  collegiate  edifice  lately  erected  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  new  Department  of  Science  on  a  scale  equa 
to  those  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law." 

Firmly  established,  well  endowed,  and  in  permanent  and  spacious  quarters, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  ranks  among  the  most  thorough,  pros- 
perous, and  promising  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  America. 

Rhode  Island  College— now  Brown  Unh'ersity.—i:\(\?,  seat  of  learning, 
which  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence  made  a  record  so  honorable 
to  its  founders,  and  the  learned  and  virtuous  men  who  have  since  guided  its 
fortunes,  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Rev.  Morgan  Ed- 
wards, a  Welsh  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Philadelphia  Association 
so  called,  comprising  the  Baptist  churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
The  Rev.  James  Manning,  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  graduate  of  Princeton, 
was  authorized  to  open  the  scheme  to  certain  prominent  Baptists  of  New- 
port, then  under  the  government  of  the  colony,  to  establish  a  learned  institu- 
tion in  the  interests  of  their  denomination.  At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise,  held  in  July,  1 763,  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Gardner,  the  deputy 
governor,  the  plan  was  matured,  and  the  necessary  committees  were  appoint- 
ed. In  the  following  year,  February,  1 764,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
General  Assembly,  '  for  a  College  or  University  in  the  English  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations  in  New  England,  in  America.' 
Although  it  was  understood  that  the  institution  was  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
Baptists,  and  be  founded  and  sustained  by  them,  yet  in  the  spirit  of  Roger 
Williams,  some  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  charter  were  as  follows : 

"  And  furthermore  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  That  into  this  liberal 
and  catholic  institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute 
and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience  :  And  that  the  places  of  Professors, 
Tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  President  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free  and 
open  for  all  denominations  of  Protestants  :  And  that  youth  of  all  religious 
denominations  shall  and  may  be  freely  admitted  to  the  equal  advantages, 
emoluments  and  honors  of  the  College  or  University  ;  and  shall  receive  alike 
fair,  generous  and  equal  treatment  during  their  residence  therein,  they  con- 
ducting themselves  peaceably,  and  conforming  to  the  laws  and  statutes, 
thereof  And  that  the  public  teaching  shall,  in  general,  respect  the  sciences  ; 
and  that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinion  shall  not  make  any  part  of  the 
public  and  classical  instruction. 

The  government  of  the  College  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fellows,  consisting 
of  twelve  members,  of  whom  eight,  including  the  President,  must  be  Baptists  ; 

1  The  Department  of  Arts  was  established  in  1755  :  quarter  acres,  bounded  by  Locust,    Spruce,  Thirty- 

that  of  Medicine  in   1765  ;  of  Law  in   1789  ;   that  of  fourth,  and  Thirty-sixth  Streets.    Within  two  years  the 

the  Auxihary  Faculty  of  Medicine  in   1864;    Science  new  stone  structure  was  completed,  at  a  a)st  of  a  quar- 

in  1872.  ter  of  a  million  dollars.     The  noble  hall  of  learning  waf 

In    1870  the  univerity  bought   of  the  city,   at   the  inaugurated  October  11,  1872. 
nominal  price  of  $8,000  an   acre,  a  tract  of  ten  and  a 
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and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  thirty-six  members,  of  whom  twenty 
two  must  be  Baptists,  five  Friends  or  Quakers,  four  CongregationaUsts,  anc 
five  Episcopalians.  These  represent  the  different  denominations  existing  in 
the  State  at  the  time  when  the  charter  was  obtained.  The  instruction  and 
immediate  government  of  the  College  rest  forever  in  the  President  and  Board 
of  Fellows. 

The  work  of  the  college  commenced  at  once.  Manning  was  chosen  the 
first  president,  and  he  began  instruction  in  his  own  house  at  Warren,  where  the 
first  commencement  was  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  1769? 
The  local  contest  for  the  seat  of  the  college  was  terminated  by  the  selection 
of  Providence,  where,  in  May,  1770,  the  corner-stone  of  'University  Hall,' 
was  laid.  As  with  nearly  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  the  course  of  in- 
struction was  interrupted,  or  entirely  suspended  during  the  Revolution.  The 
college  building  was  occupied  by  the  State  militia,  and  the  French  troops  of 
Rochambeau.  In  1786,  President  Manning  was  elected  to  Congress,  where 
he  gave  all  his  influence  to  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.  After  re- 
signing his  seat,  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  the  college,  which  he  discharged 
with  great  fidelity  till  his  death  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Of  his 
striking  qualities,  Allen  says  :  '  With  a  dignified  and  majestic  appearance  his 
address  was  manly,  familiar  and  engaging.' 

His  successor  in  1792,  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxey,  has  left  a  name  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  American  education.  He  was  successively  president  of  three 
colleges,  succeeding  Edwards  the  younger  at  Union,  after  he  left  the 
Rhode  Island  Institution  in  1802,  and  becoming  the  first  president  of  the 
College  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  where  he  died  in  1820.  In  Judge 
Pitman's  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  Brown  University,  September  5,  1843,  l"'^ 
characterizes  him  as  a  '  man  of  great  dignity  and  grace  in  his  manner  and  de- 
portment, with  a  countenance  full  of  intellectual  beauty ; '  and  he  speaks 
genially  of  his  musical  voice,  graceful  action,  and  harmonious  periods.' 

The  third  president.  Rev;  Asa  Messer,  who  had  been  a  graduate  and  long 
tutor  and  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics,  held  the  office  from  1802 
to  1826,  and  under  his  management  the  institution  grew  strong  and  command- 
ing in  its  influence,  changing  its  name,  as  the  charter  had  given  it  a  right  to 
do,  'in  honor  of  its  greatest  and  most  distinguished  benefactor.'  This  honor 
fell  worthily  to  Nicholas  Brovyn,  whose  ancestors  had  come  from  England 
with  Roger  Williams.' 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  who  succeeded  Messer  in  1827,  and  held  the  presi- 
dency till  he  resigned  in  1855,  has  left  a  most  enviable  fame  for  his  great 
services  in   the  cause  of  higher  education   as  a  teacher  and  writer.     He  was 

*  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  college  under  President  By   his    liberalitj'   the    institution    was  placed    on   its 

Manning.     He  became  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  present  footing   of  iisefuhiess.     For  the  library  of  the 

1791,  and  was  punctilious  in  attention  to  its  interests,  university  and  the  erection  of  Manning  Hall  he  gave 

His  mercantile  life  brought  him  great  wealth.     In  1804,  nearly  $30,000,  also  the  land  for  a  third  college  build- 

Having   previously  given  a  law  library,   he  founded  a  ing,  and  for  the  president's  house.     This  worthy  bene- 

professorship  of  oratory  and  belles-lettres,  and  in  1823  factor  died  at  Providence,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 

erected  a  second   college  building,   which  was   called  his  age,   September   27,   1841. — Duyckinck's   Cyclone 

after  the  Christian  name  of  his  sister,  Hope  College,  dia,  p.  542. 
We  presented  the  college  with  astronomical  apparatus. 
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identified  very  closely  with  the  affairs  of  his  religious  denomination,  and  in 
raising  a  higher  standard  for  pulpit  training,  and  his  style  as  a  philosophical 
writer  is  distinguished  for  force  and  clearness,  his  many  accomplishments  ren- 
dering him  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Barnas  Sears  was  president  during  the  next  twelve  years,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  which  had  been  unanimously  tendered  him,  as 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  the  South.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexis 
Caswell,  who  for  thirty-five  years  had  been  a  prominent  and  useful  professor 
in  the  University.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  the  present  incumbent,  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  1872.  His  large  experience  as  an  educator,  his  rare  talents  as  an 
orator,  his  kindly  sympathies  and  manly  independence,  make  him  popular 
with  the  students,  and  a  general  favorite  in  the  community.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  University  thrives,   with  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Sears" s  studies,  his  strong  proclivities  for  higher 
education,  his  broad  opportunities  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  observation 
of  academic  systems,  with  his  own  popular  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University,  enabled  him  to  render  it  the  highest  services.  The  year  1864, 
the  University  having  completed  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  he  de- 
livered an  historical  Discourse,  which  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  yet  made 
to  the  grand  theme  of  education  in  connection  with  civil  and  reHgious  liberty. 

The  names  of  the  benefactors  of  Brown  University  embrace  those  of  the 
best  citizens  of  New  England.  The  little  commonwealth  of  Roger  Williams 
has  taken  a  just  pride  in  sustaining  its  principal  school  of  learning,  and  it 
may  well  congratulate  itself  on  the  high  position  it  has  reached,  the  good  it 
has  accomplished,  and  the  honor  it  has  shed  upon  the  State.  The  college 
library  contains  nearly  fifty  thousand  volumes.  Its  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory holds  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens ;  its  course  in  agriculture  and 
science  is  thorough  and  practical ;  its  Gallery  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
portraits ;  and  its  invested  funds  exceed  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  has  recently  be- 
queathed a  fine  lot  of  land,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Library  Building. 

Rutgers  College.— "^Kx-s,  institution,  which  has  become  so  eminent,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  clergy  who  accompanied  the  early 
Dutch  emigrants  to  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Connected  as  they  were 
with  the  established  church  of  Holland,  and  having  for  a  long  time  no  desire 
to  sever  their  relations  with  the  home  organization,  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  arrival  of  accessions  to  the  ministry,  without  sending  their  candidates  for 
ordination  across,  the  Atlantic.     But  these  accessions  were  so  few,  and  the 

'  Dr   Reuben  A.   Guild,   the  librarian    of  the  insti-  of  the  humane  and  enlightened  scholar.     In  1858  Mr. 

tution,  has  published  in  his   "  Life,  'J'imes,   and   Cor-  Guild  published  the  Librarian's  IVLanual,  the  best  work 

respondence  of  James  Manning,  and  the  Early  History  of  the   kind   we  have  any  knowledge  of      In  1867,  he 

of   Brown    University,"   the    most    complete   work   of  also    published    the     "  History   of  Brown    University 

its  kind  yet  produced  in  this  country.     It  is  written  in  with     illustrative     documents,"    an   elegantly   printed 

a  liberal  spirit,  minute  in  its  information,  and  enriched  quarto  volume  of  45S  pages,  embelhshed  with  portraits 

by  learning,  and    glowing  with  the  warm   sympathies  and  engravings. 
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expense  and  delay  of  the  voyage  were  so  great,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a 
school  of  theology  at  New  Brunswick,  and  have  the  power  of  ordination  con- 
ferred by  the  church  in  Holland  on  its  American  oftspring.  A  charter  of 
incorporation  for  an  institution  under  the  title  of  Queen's  College,  was  ob- 
tained in  1770.  Its  board  of  trustees  met  at  the  Court-house  of  Bergen 
County,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobus  R.  Hardenbergh  their  president.  At 
this  time,  John  H.  Livingston,  of  the  New  York  family  of  that  name,  was 
pursuing  his  studies  preparatory  to  ordination  in  Holland,  and  he  obtained 
from  the  parent  church,  their  consent  to  a  separate  organization  of  American 
congregations,  on  condition  that  they  should  establish  a  theological  profes- 
sorate, '  as  the  church  of  Holland  could  not  and  would  not  acknowledge  and 
maintain  any  connection  with  a  church,  which  did  not  provide  herself  with 
an  educated  ministry.' 

These  conditions  were  complied  with.  Livingston  returned  after  his  ordi- 
nation, and  became  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  and  profes- 
sor of  Divinity.  Financial  embarrassment  caused  the  literary  exercises  of 
the  college  to  be  suspended  in  1795  ;  but  they  were  revived  again  under  the 
energetic  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Dr.  Ira  Condict  in  1807.  No  union, 
however,  of  the  theological  professorate  with  Queen's  College  was  effected 
till  18 10,  when  Dr.  Livingston  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  and  from  this 
period  may  date  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  Receiving  no  aid  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  little  assistance  from  any  other  quarter,  its  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  in  temporary  localities,  and  no  one  professorship  was 
fully  provided  for.  But  with  pious  zeal  and  unflagging  energy.  Dr.  Livingston 
maintained  his  professorship,  and  did  much  to  sustain  the  institution.  The 
College  was,  however,  closed  again  from  1816  to  1825.  At  the  latter  date  it 
was  entirely  reorganized  ;  its  name,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Col. 
Henry  Rutgers,  was  changed  from  '  Queens '  to  '  Rutgers ; '  a  new  cove- 
nant was  entered  into  between  its  Board  of  Trustees — whose  strength  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Van  Nest — and  the  Synod  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ;  and  Rev.  Philip  S.  Milledoler  became  Presi- 
dent. At  the  age  of  nineteen,  this  brilliant  young  man  was  called  to  the 
church  in  Nassau,  between  Fulton  and  John  streets.  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  New  Dutch  Church  in  Rutgers  street.  Finally,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  other  profes- 
sorships were  established,  and  filled  by  learned  men  who  afterwards  became 
eminent  ;  among  them  Dr.  De  Witt,  who  so  long  and  successfurly  maintained 
his  lofty  position. 

Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  devoted  thirty-four  years  as  an  educator  in  Rut- 
gers. When  Dr.  Brownlee  resigned  his  professorship  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York,  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Nelson,  LL.D., 
the  celebrated  blind  teacher.' 

1  In  the  Alumni  address  of  1852,  the  Rev.  Abraham  .and   a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  studies  of  his 

Polhemus  says  of  Professor  Nelson  : — '  He  was  at  the  department,  he  conducted   the  exercises  of  his  roorn 

time  of  his  appointment,  and  had  been  for  a  number  of  to   the  very  general  improvement  of  his   students  and 

years,  totally  blind  :  but  with  great  powers  of  memory,  acceptance  of  the  Board.     I  remember  him  well ;  how 
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Honorable  A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck  assumed  the  presidency  after  the  resigna- 
tion  of  Dr.  Milledoler  in  1840,  and  resigning  ten  years  later,  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  took  his  place.  This  gentleman's  father.  Frederick,  had  served 
his  country  in  the  Continental  Congress,  resigning  his  seat  to  become  cap- 
tain of  a  volunteer  corps,  and  serving  in  the  army  to  the  end  of  the  war,  after- 
wards becoming  Senator  of  the  United  States.  The  son  had  followed  the 
career  of  the  bar,  and  became  in  181 7  Attorney-General  of  the  State  ;  an  office 
which  he  held  till  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1826,  where 
he  served  two  terms.  In  1838  he  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  twelve  years  later  resigned  the  position  to  become 
president  of  Rutger's  College.  He  held  this  office  till  1862,  when  he  died  at 
New  Brunswick  on  the  12th  of  April.  He  was  a  pure  and  noble  character; 
a  statesman  of  large  views  and  unsullied  integrity,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  dedicated  heart  and  soul  to  works  of  religion  and  philan- 
thropy. As  president  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  also  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  neglected  and  the  destitute  of  distant  nations  rose  up  to  call  him 
blessed. 

After  Mr.  Frelinghuysen' s  decease,  the  College,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
sufficient endowment,  and  of  the  depression  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  In  this  emergency,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell, 
D.D.,  was  called  from  his  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  to  assume  the  Presidency  in  1863.  By  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  crowned  as  they  have  been  with  remarkable  success,  the  in- 
stitution has  been  remodelled  in  all  respects,  and  placed  on  a  basis  of  large 
and  lasting  prosperity.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  a  literary  college,  entirely 
independent  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  ;  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  added  to  its 
permanent  funds ;  many  new  professorships  have  been  created,  and  filled  with 
competent  scholars ;  several  large  and  costly  buildings  have  been  erected ; 
and  the  number  of  students  increased  from  sixty-five,  to  over  two  hundred. 
Among  its  professors  stands  the  distinguished  name  of  Geo.  H.  Cook,  who,  as 
conductor  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  the  adviser  in 
manifold  agricultural  and  mineral  enterprises,  ranks  among  the  most  useful  and 
practical  scientists  of  the  United  States.  A  legacy  of  Mrs.  Littleton  Kirkpatrick 
raised  a  memorial  chapel  and  library,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
In  1864  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  chose  Rutgers  College  as  the  seat  of 
the  Scientific  School,  to  be  sustained  by  the  interest  of  the  money  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  210,000  acres  of  the  public  domains  voted  by  Congress  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  A  Model  Farm  of 
J  00  acres  was  connected  with  the  college.  The  school  of  science,  which  was 
also  constituted  by  the  legislature  the  State  College  for  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 

he  would  sit  with  his  thumb  upon  the  dial  of  his  watch,  phabetical  order,  he  would  detect  the  location  of  the 

marking  the  minutes  as  they  passed,  allowing  to  each  slightest  whisper,  and  when  rebuking  an  mdividual  by 

student  his  allotted  portion,  and  the  facility  with  which  name  for  the  noise,  it  was  rare  indeed   that  the  person 

he  would  incidentally  detect  the  least  mistake  in  the  charged    had    an   opportunity   of   enterijig    a   protest 

reading  of  the  text  or  translation.     And  I  remember,  against  the  justice  of  his  suspicions.'-^Page  6. 
too,  that  nice  ear  by  which,  with  his  class  sitting  in  al- 
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chaiiic  Arts,  enjoys  a  liberal  income,  for  which  it  provides  forty  State  scholar. 
snips,  whose  appointments  are  wisely  left  to  the  superintendents  of  the  various 
counties. 

Having  thus  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  it  encountered  in  its  early  his- 
tory, Rutgers  College  now  stands  forth  fair,  and  strong  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  And  well  may  this  metropolis  extend 
to  that  institution  its  generous  sympathy  and  aid  ;  for  the  great  and  good  men 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  building  it  up,  were  nearly  all  of  them  directly 
allied  with  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  York,  and  in  the  cause  of 
morals  and  religion  in  this  vast  community.  They  ^mingled  in  our  best 
society,  diffusing  through  our  higher  circles,  and  over  all  our  institutions  of 
religion,  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  priceless  treasures  of  learning 
and  culture. 

Dartmouth  College. — We  are  arrested  a  moment  at  the  spot  where  the 
little  rivulet  bubbled  forth  from  the  hillside  springs  in  the  village  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  sending 
forth  its  Hfe -giving  waters  to  the  nations.  The  foun  ler  of  Dartmouth  College 
was  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  whose  name,  it  has  been  well  said,  might  more 
properly  have  been  borne  by  that  school  than  that  of  the  English  statesman. 
Wheelock  was  descended  from  a  line  of  godly  ministers  of  New  England. 
He  carried  the  first  Berkeley  premium  from  Yale  College,  and  began  life  as 
a  pedagogue  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  one  of  his  pupils  being  Samson 
Occom,  a  Mohegan  Indian.  The  savage  turned  out  so  good  a  scholar,  that 
the  master  set  up  an  Indian  missionary  school  to  raise  Indian  teachers. 
A  good  farmer,  Joshua  Moor,  of  Mansfield,  in  1754,  gave  a  house  and  two 
acres  of  land  adjoining  Wheelock's  residence  for  the  school.  Occom  went  to 
England  and  raised  money,  which  was  deposited  with  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
which  Lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  president.  Wheelock's 
success  suggested  the  removal  of  the  school  to  closer  proximity  with  the  New 
England  tribes,  and  various  offers  of  situations  were  made  to  him  from  Albany, 
from  Berkshire  County,  where  Jonathan  Edwards  was  then  writing  the  Essay 
on  the  Will,  and  from  other  places.  He  at  last  decided  on  Hanover,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  New  Hampshire,  near  the  Connecticut  River.  In  1769  Governor 
Wentworth  granted  a  charter  for  the  institution,  which  in  honor  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth was  named  Dartmouth  College.  Thus  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Dr.  Whee 
lock  moved  into  the  wilderness,  and  with  his  family  and  students  built  some 
log  huts.  In  '  The  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  founder  of  Dart- 
mouth, by  M'Clure  and  Elijah  Parish,  18 11,'  we  have  the  following  picturesque 
glimpses  of  the  new  college  settlement :  '  Upon  a  circular  area  of  six  acres 
the  pines  were  felled,  and  in  all  directions  covered  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  about  five  feet.  One  of  these  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  height. 
Paths  of  communication  were  cut  through  them.  The  lofty  tops  of  these  sur- 
rounding forests  were  often  seen  bending  before  the  northern  tempest,  while 
the  air  below  was  still  and  piercing.     The  snow  lay  four  feet  in  depth,  between 
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four  and  five  months.  The  sun  was  invisible  by  reason  of  the  trees,  until 
risen  many  degrees  above  the  horizon.  In  this  secluded  retreat,  and  in  these 
humble  dvveUings,  this  enterprising  colony  passed  a  long  and  dreary  winter, 
The  students  pursued  their  studies  with  diligence ;  contentment  and  peac4 
were  not  interrupted  even  by  murmurers.  A  two-story  college  was  erected, 
and  in  1771  four  students  graduated,  one  of  'whom  was  John  Wheelock,  son 
of  the  first,  and  the  future  president  of  the  College.'  ' 

The  founder  died  in  1779,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  his  son  succeeded  him. 
He  had  served  as  a  tutor  till  the  Revolution  opened,  when  he  carried  his  mus- 
ket with  Stark  and  Gates.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Europe,  to 
get  help,  taking  with  him  letters  from  Washington,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a 
brave  oificer,  and  from  the  French  minister  Luzerne,  to  the  Count  de  Vergen- 
nes.  Reaching  Paris,  Franklin  and  John  Adams  gave  him  letters  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends  made  generous  con- 
tributions to  the  Wilderness  College.  In  England  he  i)rocured  valuable 
donations  and  philosophical  instruments.  '  He  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod 
coming  home,  reaching  the  shore  with  his  life.  But  the  gifts  to  the  college, 
that  came  in  another  vessel,  were  saved. 

For  thirty-six  years  he  toiled  for  Dartmouth.  The  rise  of  a  hostile  party 
in  the  State,  gave  Wheelock  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to 
redress  his  private  wrongs.  He  asked  their  interposition  against  a  majority 
of  the  Faculty  who  had  not  approved  of  his  administration.  His  '  Memorial' 
brought  on  the  legal  controversy  which  ended  in  his  removal  by  the  Trustees. 
The  State  then  interposed.  The  Legislature,  in  1816,  created  a  new  cor- 
poration, changing  the  corporate  title  to  Dartmouth  University,  and 
vestmg  the  property  in  a  new  board.  But  the  old  trustees  disregarded  this 
legislation,  and  commenced  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  property. 
The  case  went  against  them  in  the  State  Court,  but  it  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  in  18 19,  where 
Daniel  Webster  appeared  as  their  advocate,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
by  his  learning  and  eloquence  laid  the  corner-stone  of  his  future  fame  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer.  It  was  the  fairest  opportunity  fortune  could  give. 
He  had  graduated  from  Dartmouth  only  seventeen  years  before,  and  had 
already  argued  their  case  in  the  State  court  ;  and  now,  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  learning,  and  the  sacredness  of  its  chartered  rights,  he  found  the  inspi- 
ration which  not  only  swayed  the  judgment  of  that  bench  of  jurists,  and 
secured  the  admiration  and  love  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  but  won  his  case, 

•  '  Another  graduate  was  Levi  Frisbie,  fatherof  the  And  bowed  an  ear,  propitious  to  her  prayer. 

poet,  and  himself  a  writer  of  verses,  in  some  of  which  Soon  chang'd  the  scene  ;   the  prospect  shines  moie 

lie  has  celebrated  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  fair  ; 

his  Alma  Mater  was  founded  : —  Joy  lights  all  faces  with  a  cheerful  air; 

"Forlorn  thus  youthful  IJartmouth  trembling  stood.  The  buildings  rise,  the  work  appears  alive, 

Surrounded  with  inhospitable  wood  ;  Pale  fear  expires,   and  languid  hopes  revive. 

No  silken  furs  on  her  soft  limbs  to  spread,  Calm  solitude,  to  liberal  science  kind, 

No  dome  to  screen  her  fair,  defenceless  head  ;  Sheds  her  soft  inlluence  on  the  studious  mind  ; 

On  every  side  she  cast  her  wistful  eyes.  Afflictions  stand  aloof;   the  heavenly  powers 

Then  humbly  raised  them  to  the  pitying  skies.  Drop  needful  blessings  in  abundant  showers.' 
Thence  grace  divine  beheld  her  tender  care. 
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and  with  it  the  gratitude  of  his  clients,  and  the  affection  of  the  friends  of  learn 
ing  all  over  the  world.' 

The  eminent  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  associatt 
counsel  in  the  case,  in  communicating  the  decision  to  President  Brown  said  : 
'  I  would  advise  you  to  inscribe  over  the  door  of  your  institution,  Foundea 
by  Eleazer  Wheelock :  refoiinded  by  Daniel  Webster.'  President  Wheelock 
was  not  restored  after  these  troubles  :  he  died  only  two  months  later — April, 
1817 — aged  sixty- three. '^ 

Thus  permanently  founded,  Dartmouth  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  its 
solid  work.  It  has  taken  high  rank  as  a  school  of  classical  learning  and 
modern  science.  If  it  has  not  been  so  richly  endowed,  nor  put  forth  such 
large  pretensions,  all  its  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done.  Its  graduates 
have,  in  diverse  fields  of  labor,  illustrated  the  soundness  of  their  scholarship 
and  the  breadth  of  their  attainments ;  and  it  has  recently  received  striking 
proofs  of  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  learning.' 


Libraries,  as  well  as  colleges  and  men,  may  be  classed  among  the  mould- 
ers of  society.     Some  words  are  due  to  the  Library  Compatiy  of  Pliiladelphia, 


>  In  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  in  the 
Avterican  Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1831,  that  ele- 
gant scholar  says  of  Webster's  argument : 

'  He  opened  his  cause  with  perfect  simplicity  in  the 
general  statement  of  its  facts,  and  then  went  on  to  un- 
fold the  topics  of  his  argument  in  a  lucid  order,  which 
made  every  position  sustain  every  other.  The  logic 
and  the  law  were  rendered  irresistible.  Ashe  advanced 
his  heart  warmed  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 
Thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  grown  old  with  his 
best  aiTections  rose  unbidden  to  his  lips.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  institution  he  was  defending  was  the 
one  where  his  own  youth  had  been  nurtured  ;  and  the 
moral  tenderness  and  beauty  this  gave  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  religious  sensibility  it  im- 
parted to  his  urgent  appeals  and  demands  for  the  stern 
fulfilment  of  what  law  and  justice  required,  wrought 
up  the  whole  audience  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  e.^c- 
citemenL' 

"^  This  great  battle  was  fought  by  them  not  for  them- 
selves only  ;  the  principles  concerned  were  vital  to  many 
other  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
praise  of  Dartmouth,  that,  in  comparative  poverty  and 
alone,  she  was  thus  instrumental  in  vindicating  and 
establishing  the  sacredness  of  private  eleemosynary 
trusts.  To  this  category,  in  tha  judgment  of  the  court, 
the  institution  belonged.  A  contract,  they  held,  was 
involved  ;  and  no  State  might  pass  a  law  "  im.pairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts." — Old  and  New,  Dec, 1873. 

^  The  whole  number  of  its  alumni,  including  all  the 
depsirtments,  is  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. These  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  land  ; 
and,  as  graduates,  have  been  scattered  as  widely. 
While  a  considerable  number  have  entered  from  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  the  great  majority  have  come 
from  rural  places.  The  average  age  of  admission  has 
been  somewhat  above  that  at  many  other  colleges  ;  and 
to  the  maturity  thus  secured  has  been  added,  in  many 
cases,  the  stimulus  of  self-dependence.  From  these 
and  other  causes,  Dartmouth  students,  as  a  class,  have 
been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  energy, 
and  general  manliness,  of  the  happiest  omen  as  to 
their  life-work  Most  of  them  ha\e  gone,  not  into  the 
more  lucrative  lines  of  business,  but  into  what  may  be 
called  the  working  professions.  To  the  ministry,  the 
college  has  given  more  than  one  thousand  of  her  sons. 
Dr.  Chapman  says,  in  his  '  Sketches  of  the  Alumni,' 
published  in  1867  :  'There  have  been  thirty-one  judges 
of  the  United  States  and  State  .Supreme  Courts  ;  fifteen 
senators  in  Congress  ;   and  sixty-one  representatives ; 


two  United  States  cabinet  ministers  ;  four  ambassadors 
to  foreign  courts;  one  po«tmaster-general ;  fouiteen 
governors  of  States,  and  one  of  a  Territory  ;  twenty- 
five  presidents  of  colleges  ;  one  hundred  and  four  pro- 
fessors of  academical,  medical,  or  theological  colleges.' 
Perhaps  the  two  professions  that  have  drawn  most 
largely  upon  the  institution  have  been  those  of  teachmg 
and  the  law.  We  recall  a  single  class,  that  of  1828, 
one-fourth  of  whose  members  have  been  either  college 
presidents  or  professors.  Dr.  Chapman  states,  that  at 
one  time  there  were  residing  in  Boston,  Mass.,  no  less 
than  seven  sons  of  the  college,  "  who  were  justly  re- 
garded as  ranking  among  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
the  law.  They  were  Samuel  Sumner  Wilde,  1789  ; 
Daniel  Webster,  1801  ;  Richard  Fletcher,  1806  ;  Joseph 
Bell,  1S07  ;  Joel  Parker,  iSii  ;  Riifus  Choate,  1819 ; 
and  Charles  Bishop  Goodrich,  1822.'  " — Old  and  New, 
Dec,  1873. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  by  the  catalogue  of  1873 
embraced  thirty-six,  and  in  all  the  different  courses  of 
study  four  hundred  and  twenty  students  from  twenty- 
five  different  .States  and  Territories  at  home  and  abroad, 
grouped  as  follows  :  Academical,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four;  medical,  fifty-one;  scientific  sixty-thiee; 
agricultural,  twenty-three  :  Thayer  department,  seven. 
A  nimiber  of  libraries  were  accessible  to  the  students 
besides  that  of  the  college;  and  these  numbered 
over  forty  thousand  volumes.  A  gymnasium  was 
erected  for  their  use  in  1867,  by  the  gift  of  George  H. 
Kissell,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 
This  institution  has  over  a  hundred  scholarships- 
State,  ministerial,  and  individual.  'J'he  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was 
founded  by  the  Legislature  in  1866,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Congressional  Land  Grant,  and  connected  with  Dart- 
mouth. Another  new  as.sociate  department  is  the 
Thayer  School  for  Civil  Engineering,  established  by  a 
donation  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  from  General 
Sylvanus  Thayer,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  Two 
other  notable  gifts  h.ave  been  lately  received — sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Agricultural  Department  from 
John  Conant,  of  Jaffray,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
from  E.  W.  Stoughton,  of  New  York  City,  to  found  a 
Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  been  secured  for  the  various  departments.  But 
with  the  lestrictions  imposed  on  some  of  the  gifts,  with 
the  remaining  wants  of  existing  foundations,  with  the 
plans  of  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  minds  of 
the  trustees  and  faculty,  and  with  the  increased  num- 
ber of  students,  there  is  a  present  need  of  as  much 
more. 
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which  was  founded  on  the  8th  of  November,  1731,  three  months  before  th<» 
birth  of  Washington.' 

Mr.  Logan,  'a  gentleman  of  universal  learning,  and  the  best  judge  of  bookj. 
in  these  parts,'  made  out  the  list,  which  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Hopkinson, 
who  was  about  sailing  for  England,  with  a  draft  on  I^ondon  in  his  favor  for 
jQif'^.  Charles  Brockden,  the  uncle  of  Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist,  drew 
up  the  original  constitution.  The  books  arrived  in  October,  1732,  with  valu- 
able donations,  among  them  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophical  works,  from 
Franklin's  friend  Peter  Collinson.  In  December  of  that  year.  Dr.  Franklin 
prepared  and  printed  the  catalogue  without  charge.  The  first  American 
donor  was  William  Ravvle,  who  presented  a  set  of  the  works  of  Edmund 
Spenser,  in  six  volumes.  In  1733  Thomas  Penn,  the  son  of  the  Quaker  king, 
made  some  gifts,  and  promised  a  lot  of  ground  for  a  building.  The  following 
year  he  presented  an  air-pump,  accompanied  by  a  complimentary  letter,  in 
which  he  says  :  '  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  when  I  think  of  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  as  they  were  the  first  that  encouraged  knowledge  and 
learning  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.'''  In  1740,  as  the  Library  grew, 
the  Assembly  granted  for  its  use  a  room  in  the  State  House ;  and  in  1762  the 
building-lot  promised  by  the  Penn  family  was  conveyed  to  the  institution. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  library  has  been  growing,  and  its 
history  reads  more  like  a  fascinating  romance,  than  like  a  sober  record  of 
tomes  and  scientific  apparatus.  In  1767,  a  woman's  hand,  taken  from  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  in  good  preservation,  was  sent  over  by  Benjamin  West. 
In  1773  the  hbrary  was  removed  to  the  second  floor  of  Carpenter's  Hall,  and 
for  the  first  time  opened  daily.  When  Congress  assembled  in  1774,  the  free 
use  of  the  library  was  tendered  to  its  members.  In  1789,  a  suitable  building 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street,  facing  the  State  House  Square.  It 
bears  an  inscription  prepared  by  Franklin,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions 
relating  to  himself,  which  were  added  by  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  : — '  Be  it  remembered  in  honor  of  the  Philadelphia  youth  [then  chiefly 
artificers]  that  in  MDCCXXXL,  they  cheerfully,  at  the  instance  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  one  of  their  number,  instituted  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which, 
though  small  at  first,  has  become  highly  valuable  and  extensively  useful,  and 
which  the  walls  of  this  edifice  are  destined  to  contain  and  preserve  ;  the  first 
stone  of  whose  foundation  was  here  placed  the  31st  day  of  August,  1789.' 

During  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  a  number  of  apprentices  engaged 
on  the  work,  w^ere  allowed  by  their  masters  to  give  an  amount  of  labor  equiva- 

'  The  first  record  of  this  institution  is  as  follows  :—  '  Gentlemen  :  The  subscription  to  the  library  being 

•The  minutes  of  me,  Joseph  Breintnall,  Secretary  to  completed,  you,  the  directors  appointed  in  the  instru- 

the  Directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  ment,  are  desired  to  meet  this  evening  at  five  o'clock, 

with  such  of  the  minutes  of  the  same  directors  as  they  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  ScuU,   to  take   bond    of   the 

ordered  me  to  make,  begun  on  the  8th  day  of  Novem-  treasurer  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust,  and 

ber,  1731.     By  virtue  of  the  deed  or  instrument  of  said  to  considtr  of  and  apon  a  proper  time  for  the  payment 

Company,  dated  the  first  day  of  July  last.  of  the  money  subscribed,  and  other  matters  relatmg  to 

'  The  said  instrument  being  completed  by  fifty  sub-  the  said  hbrary. 

scriptions,  I  subscribed  my  name  to  the  following  sum-  'Joseph  Breintnai.i^   Secretary.' 

mens  or  notice,   which  Benjamin   Franklin   sent  by  a  _            _ 

messenger,  viz.  :  To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Hop-  ^  iThis   praise'    says   Mr.   Duyckinck,  '  is   not    ill 

kinson,   William    Parsons,   Philip    Syng,  Jr.,   Thomas  deserved,  as  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  there  was  no| 

Godfrey,    Anthony   Nicholas,   Thomas    Cadwallader,  even  a  good  book-store  accessible  nearer  than  Boston. 
John  Jones,  Jr.,  Robert  Brace,  and  Isaac  Pennington  : 
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lent  to  the  purchase-money  of  a  share,  and  thus  constitute  themselves  mem- 
bers. In  1790  William  Bingham,  a  wealthy  and  liberal  citizen,  having  heard 
that  the  directors  intended  to  place  a  statue  of  FrankHn  in  a  niche  in  front 
of  the  building,  volunteered  to  present  the  work  to  the  institution.  A  bust 
and  full-length  drawing  were  sent  to  Italy  for  the  guidance  of  the  artist  by 
whom  the  statue,  which  still  graces  the  niche,  was  executed. 

In  1 791  the  free  use  of  the  library  was  tendered  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  building  was  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date the  Loganian  library  ;  and  the  same  year  the  manuscripts  of  John  Fitch, 
relating  to  the  steam-engine,  were  deposited  in  the  library,  with  a  condition 
that  they  should  remain  unopened  until  the  year  1823.  The  Library  now — ■ 
1874 — numbers  about  100,000  volumes.  It  has  been  a  fountain  of  light  and 
knowledge,  not  only  for  Philadelphia,  but  the  whole  country. 

Tlie  Redwood  Library. — In  1730,  one  year  before  Franklin  founded  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  a  select  number  of  gentlemen,  at  Newport, 
organized  an  association  '  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue.'  New- 
port was  already  celebrated  for  its  foreign  commerce,  which  had  enriched  the 
town,  and  it  was  the  chosen  residence  of  a  large  cluster  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  the  country.  This  coterie  was  distinguished  for  the  rank  and  learning 
of  its  members.  It  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  a  literary  club  and  debating 
society,  whose  members  could  introduce  distinguished  strangers  who  were 
attracted  to  Newport  by  the  beauty  of  the  location,  and  the  culture  of  its  citi- 
zens. This  scene  of  literary  activity  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  presence  of 
Berkeley.'    There  was  no  lack  of  funds  for  their  purpose.    Abraham  Redwood, 

■  A  further  tribute  to  Berkeley  may  be  admitted  :  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century  offered  no  theatre. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Ireland  of  that  He  longed  to  divest  himself  of  European  dignities,  and 

.  day,  was  George  Berkeley,  who,  like  Penn  and  Locke,  regarding  '  the  well-being  of  all  men,  of  all  nations,'  as 

garnered  up  his  hopes  for  humanity  in  America.    Versed  the  design  in  which  the  actions  of  each  individual  should 

m  ancient  learning,  exact  science,  and  modern  litera-  concur,  he  repaired  to  the  new  hemisphere  to  found  a 

ture  ;   disciplined  by  polished  society,  by  travel,  and  re-  university.— Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  pp.  372-3. 

flection,  he  united  innocence,  humility,  and  extensive  Berkeley  spent  more   than   two   years  in  America, 

knowledge,  with  the  sagacity  and  confidence  of  intu-  and  returned  to  Europe  'to  endow  a  library  in  Rhode 

ition  and  reason.     Adverse  factions  agreed  in  ascribing  Island  ;   to  cherish  the  interests  of  Harvard  ;   to  gain  a 

to  him    '  every  virtue   under   heaven.'      Beloved   and  right  to  be  gratefully  remembered  at  New  Haven  ;   to 

cherished  by  those  who  were  the  pride  of  English  let-  encourage  the  foundation  of  a  college  in  New  York, 

ters  and  society,  favored  with  unsolicited  dignities  and  Advanced   to  a  bishopric,  the  heart  of  the  liberal  and 

revenues,  his  mind  asked  for  its  happiness,  not  fortune  catholic  prelate  was  m  America.      He  loved  the  sint- 

or  preferment,  but  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  ;   so  plicity  and  gentle  virtues  which  its  villages  illustrated, 

that  he  dedicated  his  age  as  well  as  his  early  years—  and  as  he  looked  into  futurity,  the  ardor  of  his  benev 

the  later  growths  as  well  as  the  first-fruits— at  the  altar  olence  dictated  his  prophecy  : 
of  truth.     The  material  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 

he  lived  were  hateful  to  his  purity  of  sentiment  ;  and  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

having  a  mind  kindred  with  Plato  and  the  Ale.xandrine  Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules  : 

philosophers,  with  Barclay  and  Malebranche,  he  held  Where  men  shall  not  impose,  for  truth  and  sense, 

tliat  the  external  world  was  wholly  subordinate  to  Intel-  The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  ; — 
ligence  ;    that  of  spirits   alone  true   existence   can   be 

predicated.       He  did    not  distrust    the    senses,    being  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, — 
rather  a  close  and  exact  observer  of  their  powers,  and  The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts,— 
finely   discriminating    between   impressions   made    on  The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage — 
them  and  the   inferences  of  reason.     Far  from  being  The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 
skeptical,  he   sought   to  give  to  faith  the  highest  cer- 
tainty, by  deriving  all  knowledge  from  ab.solutely  per-  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 
feet  intelligence— from   God.      If  he   could   but  expel  Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
matter  ..ut  of  nature  ; '  if,  in  a  materialist  age,  he  could  When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
establish  the   supremacy  of  spirit  as   the   sole  creative  By  future  poets  shall  be  sung, 
power  and  active  being — then  would  the  slavish  or  cor- 
rupt theories  of  Epicurus  and   of  mobs  be  cut  off  by  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
the  roots,   and    totally   extirpated.      Thus   he   sought  The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
gently  to  unbind  the  ligaments  which  chained  the  soul  The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 
to  the  earth,  and  to  assist  her  flight  upwards  towards  Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last, 
sovereign  good.     For  tlie  application  of  such  views, 
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a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  liberality, 
who  had  removed  to  Newport  from  Antigua,  gave  five  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  purchase,  in  London,  of  standard  works,  and  recommended  the 
erection  of  a  library  building.  In  its  seventeenth  year  the  society  procured 
a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  colony,  under  the  name  of  'The  Company 
of  the  Redwood  Library.'  Mr.  Henry  Collins  gave  a  lot  of  land,  on  which 
the  building,  soon  after  erected,  now  stands ;  and  five  thousand  pounds  were 
readily  raised  for  its  construction.  The  plan  of  the  main  edifice  has  always 
been  admired  for  tlie  elegance  of  its  Doric  simplicity. 

Under  the  direction  of  so  learned  and  refined  a  society,  the  library  soon 
grew  into  the  choicest  collection  of  books  on  the  continent ;  and  for  a  long 
time  it  offered  its  invaluable  aid  to  many  of  the  best  scholars  in  America. 
While  Dr.  Stiles  resided  on  the  island,  he  profited  greatly  by  its  literary  treas- 
ures, and  contributed  to  it  many  valuable  works.  Dr.  William  ELllery  Chan- 
ning  has  left  a  record  of  the  obligations  he  owed  to  it,  especially  during 
the  period  of  his  earlier  studies.  Li  his  discourse  on  '  Christian  Worship,',  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Church,  at  Newport,  July 
27th,  1836,  while  speaking  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
value  to  him  of  the  Redwood  Library,  he  says  : — • 

'  On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  distinctly  recollect  the  happy 
influences  exerted  on  my  mind  by  the  general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I 
can  recollect,  too,  a  corruption  of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age,  which 
made  boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  Still  I  must  bless  God  for  the 
place  of  my  nativity  ;  for,  as  my  mind  unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts  strangers  to  our  island.  My 
first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming  over  the  neighboring  fields  and  shores  ;  and 
amid  this  glorious  nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang  up,  which  has  gained 
strength  within  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  impressions  of  the  great 
and  the  beautiful,  which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  influence  in  determining 
my  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pursued  for  a  time 
my  studies  of  theology.  I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me ;  but  1 
had  two  noble  places  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so 
frequented  and  sp  useful  as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted  that  I  spent  day 
after  day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week  amidst  its  dusty  volumes,  without 
interruption  from  a  single  visitor.  The  other  place  was  yonder  beach,  the 
roar  of  which  has  so  often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  place,  my  daily 
resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the  storm.  Seldom 
do  I  visit  it  now  without  thinking  of  the  work  which  there,  in  the  sight  of  that 
beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  was  carried  to  my  soul.  No  spot  on 
earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  in  praise  amidst  the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out 
my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions.  There,  in  reverential  sympathy 
with  the  mighty  power  around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within. 
There  struggling  thoughts  and  emotions  broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to  utter- 
ance by  nature's  eloquence  of  the  wind  and  waves.  There  began  a  happi- 
i5 
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ness  surpassing  all  worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune — the  happiness  ol 
communing  with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this  reference  to  myself.  I 
believe  that  the  worship,  of  which  I  have  this  day  spoken,  was  aided  in  my 
own  soul  by  the  scenes  in  which  my  early  life  was  passed.  Amidst  these 
scenes,  and  in  speaking  of  this  worship,  allow  me  to  thank  God  that  this 
beautiful  island  was  the  place  of  my  birth.' 

If  the  Redwood  Library  had  begun  and  ended  its  history,  only  in  fulfilling 
its  gentle  mission  of  inspiration  to  Channing,  it  would  not  have  been  founded 
in  vain  ;  for  from  that  peerless  man,  radiated  a  sublimer  and  sweeter  spirit 
of  Christian  humanity  and  intellectual  refinement,  than  from  almost  any  other 
soul  that  has  breathed  the  air  of  the  New  World. 

It  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  sister  institutions  in  the  ravages  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  British  troops,  at  their  (ieparture,  carrying  off  so  many  of  the 
tinest  works,  it  was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  greatly  shorn  of  its  usefulness. 
In  1834,  the  shareholders  did  something  to  'popularize  the  library,'  by  having 
lectures  delivered,  and  the  number  of  volumes  and  journals  increased.  On 
its  hundredth  anniversary  something  further  was  done.  But  it  was  not  till 
1854-5,  that  the  spell  of  the  old  traditional  belief  that  the  founder  of  the 
library  had  limited  the  number  of  members  to  one  hundred,  was  broken. 
Fifty  new  shares  were  bought,  and  by  1857  a  fund  of  $10,000  was  thus  secured. 
The  building  was  enlarged,  without  impairing  its  design,  chiefly  to  make  room 
for  the  collection  of  paintings  of  the  artist  Charles  B.  King,  a  native  of  New- 
port, who  presented  eighty-six  pictures  ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1862,  bequeathed 
the  remainder  of  his  gallery,  together  with  many  rare  books  on  art,  and  pro- 
perty amounting  to  $10,000.  Dr.  William  J.  Walker  has  also  recently  made 
a  bequest  of  the  same  amount,  and  $20,000  more  have  been  raised  by  a  sub- 
scription, of  which  Mr.  George  H.  Gibbs  gave  one-half.  The  library  now 
contains  upwarrds  of  20,000  books  and  3,000  pamphlets.  It  is  the  most 
attractive  spot  in  Newport,  as  Newport  is  the  most  attractive  spot  in  North 
America.  Nor  is  it  believed  that  there  wall  hereafter  be  any  difficulty  in 
raising  whatever  sum  of  money  may  be  desired,  for  enlarging,  embellishing, 
and  sustaining  this  noble  institution,  for  it  is  the  resort  and  summer  residence 
of  more  persons  of  taste,  wealth,  and  culture,  than  any  other,  spot  on  the  con- 
tinent. A  higher  spirit  and  a  purer  atmosphere  is  breathed  there,  than  in 
any  of  the  watering-places  or  capitals  of  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Society  Library^  although  not  chartered  till  1754,  it  dates 
its  existence  from  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  is  therefore,  on  the  score 
of  time,  nominally  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  I'he 
Library  started  with  a  gift  of  a  number  of  volumes,  '  for  the  use  of  the  public,' 
from  Rev.  John  Sharp,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ballamont,  governor  of  the 
province.  A  few  of  the  ponderous  tomes  are  still  preserved.  Little  is  known 
of  the  collection  till  1729,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Millington,  of  England,  bequeathed 
his  library  to  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  Library.     The  entire  collection  remained  in  the 
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hands  of  the  City  Corporation,  who  seem  to  have  been  bad  curators  of  books. 
When  King's  College  was  founded  in  1754,  some  eminent  citizens  associated 
to  form  a  library  'for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  advantage 
of  our  intended  College.'  The  body  of  works  was  increased,  and  in  1772 
under  a  new  charter  the  institution  assumed  the  title  it  has  since  borne,  '  The 
New  York  Society  Library.'  Two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  records  of  the  Society  were  broken  off  for  fourteen  years.  While 
the  British  held  New  York,  '  the  soldiery  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off 
books  in  their  knapsacks,  to  sell  for  grog.'  Little  or  nothing,  Mr.  Duyckinck 
tells  us,  was  left  of  the  collection  at  the  peace,  but  folios  which  either  proved 
too  bulky  for  the  knapsack,  or  too  heavy  for  the  pilferers,  or  were,  perhaps, 
too  dry  for  exchange  for  fluids  on  any  terms  whatever.  In  December,  1788, 
the  shareholders  at  last  bestirred  themselves,  issued  a  call,  came  together, 
elected  officers,  and  in  the  next  year  obtained  a- renewal  of  their  charter. 

The  room  in  the  Old  City  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  sub-treasury 
building,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets,  being  too  small  for  the  growing 
collection,  a  spacious  edifice  was  erected  opposite  the  Middle  Dutch  Church, 
now  the  temporary  post-office,  to  which  it  was  removed  in  1795.  In  1836 
the  library  had  outgrown  its  space,  and  a  new  and  imposing  building  was 
put  up  on  the  corner  of  Leonard  street  and  Broadway.  Again  new  quarters 
were  found  in  the  Bible  House  ;  and  at  last  ground  was  purchased  for  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  migratory  library,  near  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street 
in  University  Place,  where  a  chaste,  substantial,  and  well  designed  edifice  was 
erected  in  18 — .  From  25,000  volumes,  in  1838,  the  number  rose  to  35,000, 
in  1850,  and  it  now — 1874, — exceeds  65,000.  The  original  price  of  shares 
was  fixed  at  five  pounds  perpetual,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  ten  shil- 
lings. The  present  price  is  $150,  with  annual  dues  commuted  ;  or  $25,  sub- 
ject to  the  annual  payment  of  $10.  The  number  of  members  is  •now  one 
thousand.  John  P'orbes  filled  the  office  of  Librarian  from  1794  to  1824,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  J.  Forbes,  '  to  whom,'  Mr.  Duyckink  well 
says,  '  the  institution  is  under  obligations  for  his  long  services  as  a  faithful 
curator  of  its  possessions,  and  a  judicious  co-operator  with  the  trustees  for 
their  increase.'  His  resignation  rendered  it  a  far  less  attractive  spot  for  the 
stranger,  and,  above  all,  the  scholar,  to  visit. 

While  the  early  sessions  of  Congress  were  held  in  New  York,  the  City  Li- 
brary formed  the  Library  of  Congress.  Its  collection  includes  valuable  files 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  this  century.  Among  its  ancient  and  curious 
volumes,  is  tke  collection  of  early  theological  and  scientific  works,  chiefly  in 
Latin,  which  belonged  to  John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut, 
— presented  in  18 12  by  his  descendant  Francis  B.  Winthrop,  Esq. 

The  Charleston  Library. — Having  spoken  of  three  of  the  oldest  public  library 
associations  of  the  country,  disconnected  with  colleges,  some  honorable  men- 
tion is  due  to  the  fourth.  In  1748,  an  association  of  seventeen  young  men  in 
Charleston,  raised  a  small  fund  to  'collect  new  pamphlets  and  magazines  pub- 
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lished  in  Great  Britain,'  In  two  years  their  numbers  increased  to  r6o.  In 
1755,  they  obtained  a  charter,  and  not  many  years  later  the  eminent  lawyer, 
John  McKenzie  of  that  city,  left  his  valuable  library  to  the  association,  and 
the  vested  funds,  exclusive  of  the  sums  expended  in  books,  amounted  in 
1778,  to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  the  whole  was  whelmed  in  the  desola- 
tion of  fire  on  the  15th  of  the  following  January — only  185  volumes  out  of  6000 
being  preserved,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  McKenzie  collection.  When 
peace  came,  the  ashes  of  the  old  institution  presented  a  spectacle  too  sad  not 
to  excite  the  pride  of  its  people,  as  well  as  the  grief  of  the  stranger.  In  1 792  a 
new  collection  was  commenced,  which  in  a  few  years  amounted  to  5,000  vol- 
lunes.  In  185 1  the  number  had  been  raised  to  20,000;  while  the  building 
originally  known  as  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  purchased  in  1840. 

Nothing  but  prosperity  and  usefulness  marked  the  institution  till  another 
desolation,  in  the  concentrated  form  of  famine  and  pestilence  and  the  violence 
of  the  sword  fell  upon  the  devoted  city,  when  some  kind  hands  watched  the 
collection,  and  bore  it  off  to  Columbia,  placing  it  in  the  college  building, 
which  being  used  for  a  hospital,  sheltered  these  sibylline  leaves  of  learning. 
They  were  at  least  sacred  in  the  atmosphere  of  pestilence. 

The  collection  did  not,  however,  remain  entire  ;  all  the  books  left  in  Charles- 
ton were  stolen  or  destroyed,  and  the  library  structure  was  damaged.  But 
when  peace  came  once  more — and  God  send  that  this  time  her  mission  may 
never  cease, — in  1866,  it  found  itself  possessed  of  15,000  volumes,  but 
without  funds  to  replace  the  losses.  The  society  was  reorganized.  Efforts, 
however,  that  have  since  been  made,  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful ;  and 
since  some  of  the  curses  which  that  dreadful  war  brought  with  it,  and  left,  as 
a  cruel  legacy  to  the  innocent,  have  been  mitigated,  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
good  men  and  true,  enough  in  this  redeemed  land,  who,  while  they  are  them- 
selves indulging  in  the  luxuries  of  accumulated  wealth,  are  not  insensible*  to 
the  benedictions  of  learning ;  and  who  now  and  then  may  cast  a  look  of  com- 
passion towards  that  desolated  temi)le  of  science,  whose  torch  was  so  cruelly 
extinguished  by  the  demon  of  war. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

THE    DAWN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION — TOKENS    OF    ITS    APPROACH — CAUSES    WHICH 
IMMEDIATELY    LED   TO   THE    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

I  HAVE  made  this  Introductory  Period  as  brief  as  I  could.  It  was  necessary 
to  prepare  the  back-ground,  before  I  began  to  delineate  Our  First  Hundred 
Years. 

In  bringing  this  part  to  a  close,  we  must  briefly  glance  at  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  the  increased  aggressions  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  progress 
of  the  national  cause  throughout  the  country,  the  growing  spirit  of  union,  the 
meeting  of  the  First  Legislative   Continental  Congress  at  Carpenters'  Hall, 
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and    tlie   first   battles   in   Massachusetts    which    opened   the    drama   of  the 
Revolution,  and  brought  about  the  Declar.\tion  of  Independence. 

So  great  was  the  affection  of  the  colonists  for  the  parent  country  ;  so  deep 
their  confidence  in  the  strong  arm  of  England,  then  becoming  the  foremost, 
and  to  the  colonists  the  dearest  of  all  nations  ;  and  so  well  satisfied  were  they 
with  their  wild  and  almost  unfettered  freedom,  it  required  a  series  of  powerful 
causes  to  bring  about  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  loyalty  of  the 
colonists  was  a  profound  and  earnest  sentiment.  It  colored  all  their  actions; 
it  inspired  all  their  legislation  ;  it  was  the  spirit  which  breathed  all  through 
their  social  life.  These  colonies  were  too  securely  moored  to  the  British 
throne  to  be  wrenched  away  by  a  single  shock  ;  and  they  were  severed  at 
last,  only  by  a  series  of  galling  insults,  and  unmixed  wrongs,  never  attempted 
before  in  time  of  peace,  by  a  great  empire  upon  a  brave,  free,  and  loyal  peo- 
ple. When  such  words  as  James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry  uttered,  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  good  and  patriotic,  but  less  prophetic  men,  they,  sent  a  shudder 
along  every  nerve.  Not  a  statesman  in  the  country  but  agreed  with  the 
patriot  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island — who  had  with  his  own  hand  written  a  de- 
claration which  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Plantations — that  '  the  glo- 
rious constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  the  best  that  ever  existed  among  men.' 
This  was  the  universal  feeling.  The  inviolability  of  English  freedom,  and  the 
justice  of  the  British  Parliament,  were  statutes  in  every  heart.  Even  James 
Otis,  when  he  had  declared  that  '  the  people  looked  upon  their  liberties  as 
gone,'  often  gave  way  to  paroxysms  of  grief.  'Tears,'  he  said,  '  relieve  me  for 
a  moment,  and  I  indignantly  repel  the  imputation  that  the  cofitinent  of  Ame- 
rica is  about  to  become  insurgent.  It  is  the  duty  of  all,  humbly  and  silently, 
to  acquiesce  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  Legislature.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of  the  colonists,  will  never  once  entertain  a  thought 
but  of  submission  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  all 
possible  contingencies.  They  undoubtedly  have  the  right  to  levy  internal 
taxes  on  the  colonies.  From  my  soul  I  detest  and  abhor  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing the  question  of  jurisdiction.' 

Time  and  again,  Otis  had  declared  in  public,  and  to  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land, that  '  nothing  but  the  most  unparental  conduct,  nothing  but  the  grossest 
injustice  and  cruelty,  would  drive  the  colonies  into  rebellion.' 

The  idea  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence  dawned  slowly  upon  the  Ame- 
rican mind.  Nine  years  had  to  go  by  after  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  had 
used  such  bold  and  almost  defiant  language  to  the  British  crown,  before  the 
quiet  village  of  Lexington  was  disturbed  by  the  first  musket  shot  levelled 
against  the  breast  of  a  British  soldier.  Hunted  down  like  forest  beasts,  they 
turned  at  bay  only  at  the  last  moment  ;  and  even  then  it  was  with  the  deepest 
reluctance  that  they  took  up  arms  against  the  King  of  England*  From  the  . 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  struggle,  we  trace  at  every  step  a  conscious  grief 
in  every  blow  the  colonists  dealt.     And  w£  find  an  illustration,  during  that  ter- 
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rible  period,  of  what  so  i'tyi  wars  have  offered, — hesitation  on  the  part  of  th» 
defenders  in  unsheathing  the  sword,  humanity  in  every  moment  of  victory,  and 
magnanimity  to  every  fallen  foe. 

The  proofs  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  are  scattered  throughout  their  his- 
tory. There  was  not  an  American  home  in  which  the  brilliant  records  of 
England's  achievements  were  not  read  with  pride.  At  all  periods  the  people 
were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  England  in  the  defense  and  spread 
of  her  empire.  We  have  given  some  proofs  of  the  loyalty  with  which  our 
fathers  rallied  round  the  standard  of  England  when  it  was  carried  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  avowed  ]iurpose  of  Pitt,  '  to  sweep  the  lilies  of  France 
from  North  America.'  The  commonest  readers  of  the  records  of  those  times, 
are  familiar  with  the  heroism  of  the  colonists,  which  on  all  sides  called  forth 
praises  from  the  old  British  commanders.  I  have  shown  how  in  that  war  the 
bravest  soldiers  and  most  skilful  generals  of  the  Revolution  were  trained. 
Washington  himself  gained  in  his  two  Western  campaigns,  the  reputation 
which  insured  for  him  the  leadership  of  the  Revolutionary  armies. 

None  but  the  obtuse  and  unthinking  forget,  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
barkation of  our  fathers,  England  was  their  country,  and  that  our  ancestral  his- 
tory was  the  history  of  Britain.  The  great  writers  of  England,  till  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  wrote  and  thought  for  our  fathers,  as  much  as  for  the  fathers 
of  any  Englishman  of  to-day  ;  and  we  have  as  many  associations  to  bind  us  tc 
them  and  their  times,  as  if  we  had  been  born  on  that  wonderful  island. 

Around  English  history  there  is  a  charm  which  can  be  found  in  no  other. 
The  recent  and  the  remote ;  the  plain  and  the  obscure ;  novelty  springing 
up  by  the  gray  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  all  the  elements  of  the  touching  and 
the  beautiful,  the  gloomy  and  the  grand,  mingle  with  the 'chronicles  of  the 
fatherland,  which  are  found  in  all  our  libraries. 

It  is  true,  we  read  with  pride  and  emotion  of  our  fathers'  struggles,  when 
the  story  leads  us  through  the  toils  of  the  Revolution  back  to  the  Indian- 
haunted  shores  of  the  James  river,  to  the  gloom  of  the  green  old  forests  in  the 
far  west,  and  the  desolation  of  Plymouth  landing.  But  there  the  story  ceases 
in  America,  and  must  cross  the  water  for  an  account  of  our  antecedent 
national  existence.  We,  personally,  then,  have  an  interest  in  whatever  con 
cerns  England,  'and  feeling  much  as  our  forefathers  did,  we  can  betimes  forge*- 
America,  as  it  slumbered  on,  unwaked  by  the  sea-gun  of  Columbus,  while  we 
retrace  the  glory  of  our  ancestors  through  succeeding  generations,  to  the  time 
when  the  Roman  Conqueror  first  planted  the  eagle  of  Italy  on  the  rocks  of 
Britain,  and  returned  to  tell  of  a  stormy  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  of 
the  rugged  barbarians  who  dwelt  in  its  glens,  and  hunted  on  its  cliffs. 

Proud,  then,  of  their  English  descent;  having  fought  and.  bled  for  the 
cause  of  the  home  empire  ;  every  house  filled  with  trophies  of  victory,  and 
every  heart  with  tender  and  inspiring  souvenirs,  we  may  well  understand  how 
deep  was  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  to  the  crown.  It  was  the  very  excess  of 
loyalty  which   tolerated  insults  and  grievances  till  they  could  be  borne   no 
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longer.  It  was  the  very  excess  of  loyalty  which  clouded  the  whole  countiy 
with  gloom  and  affliction,  when  the  final  rupture  became  inevitable.  As  ? 
natural  consequence,  when  this  gave  way  to  the  assertion  of  national  sov 
ereignty,  the  struggle  was  prosecuted  with  unparalleled  ardor  and  perseve- 
rance. Any  war  forced  upon  a  magnanimous  people  in  such  circumstances, 
must  be  unrelenting.  That  the  victorious  colonists  should,  on  any,  much  less 
on  nearly  all  occasions,  have  displayed,  in  the  fine  language  of  Phillips,  '  3 
magnanimity  which  gave  new  grace  to  victory,'  may  have  well  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  Irish  orator. 

England  could  have  enforced,  and  she  did,  upon  her  subjects  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  laws  more  oppressive.  Witness  India,  whose  scores  of 
minions  of  prostrate  people  she  has  robbed  for  thirty  decades.  Witness  cen- 
turies of  injustice,  which,  until  within  two  or  three  years,  forced,  among  other 
acts  of  grinding  oppression,  an  alien  church  upon  an  alien  people — a  disgrace 
from  which  England's  name  has  at  last  been  redeemed  by  Gladstone,  the 
greatest  of  all  her  modern  statesmen.  Witness  the  number  of  her  own  home 
people,  who  have  submitted  to  class  legislation  for  ages — a  legislation  based 
substantially  upon  the  luxury  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  poverty  of 
many, — a  system  which  dressed  one  man  in  gold,  and  sent  him  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  a  thousand  others  in  rags,  and  sent  them  to  the  workhouse. 
True,  indeed,  governments  in  every  period  of  the  world,  and  enlightened 
governments,  so  called,  had  successfully  enforced  on  tributary  dependencies, 
the  same  policy  that  English  politicians  laid  down  for  America.  But  this 
policy  has  never  been  successful  when  attempted  upon  a  community  like  the 
Scotch,  intelligent  as  well  as  brave;  nor  upon' the  Swiss,  or  the  Tyrolese,  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses.  Nor  could  it  do  here.  The  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  early  colonists,  grew  naturally  out  of  their  exposed  and  unpro- 
tected position,  which  gave  birth  to  their  high  character  for  braving  danger 
and  enduring  privation — characteristics  which  inherently  pertain  to  men  who 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  reliances  on  ancient  scenes  of  civilization,  and 
look  forward  to  a  continent  where  they  are  to  build  up  a  fairer  and  stronger 
structure  of  civil  life.  Among  a  like  number  of  men,  history  does  not  show 
so  many  examples,  in  both  sexes,  and  among  the  young  and  the  old,  of  calm 
self-reliance  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  of  clear  perceptions  of  the  value  and 
the  cost  of  liberty,  of  the  pricelessness  of  knowledge,  or  of  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  the  love  of  God.  The  experience  which  America 
has  had,  with  the  inspirations  of  her  great  traditions,  ought  to  make  her  the 
most  reverent,  the  most  humble,  the  most  philosophical,  and  intelligently 
pious  of  all  nations. 

The  most  casual  recurrence  to  the  social  history  of  the  American  colon- 
ists, will  show  that  the  religious  sentiment  suffused  the  whole  body  of  society. 
*  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  theocratic  government  over  the  Jewish  nation,' 
said  Merle  d'Aubigne  '  to  me,  '  it  really  seems,  in  looking  carefully.into  history, 

'  I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  pure  and  great  road  days,  the  distance  of  400  miles  was  an  easy  rida 
man  without  some  expression  of  veneration  and  love.  from  his  home  ni  fleneva  to  ours  in  Genoa — he  woiila 
Residmg  in  Swiuerland — where  even  before  the  rail-      sometimes  leave  the  severe  labors  of  his  pulpit,  his  pro- 
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that  there  has  been  no  instance  except  that  of  America,  of  an  approach  of 
the  Creator  so  visible  into  the  immediate  control  of  human  affairs— no  case 
so  pali)able  to  the  comprehension  of  everybody  who  will  both  read  ^7;/c/ think, 
as  we  find  in  the  annals  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Dutch  of  New 
York,  the  free  Catholics  of  Maryland,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Cava- 
liers of  Vn-ginia,  and  the  Huguenots  of  Carolina.  With  these  apparently 
heterogeneous  elements,  there  has  not  been,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
elder  nations  of  the  earth,  if  even  dien,  an  instance  so  striking,  of  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  national  character, — least  of  all  on  so  grand  a  scale.  I  am 
aware,'  he  continued,  '  that  a  national  character  was  for  a  long  time  denied  to 
you,  as  in  the  slang  of  unfriendly  European  criticism,  you  have  been  even 
denied  a  national  literature^.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  if  literature  consists  in  die 
published  products  of  the  human  mind  enlarged  by  study,  and  enlightened  by 
experiences  new  to  mankind  ;  in  the  advancement  made  in  religion,  meta- 
physics and  science  ;  in  the  art  of  government  ;  in  codes  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence ;  in  S)'stems  of  education  ;  in  the  economy  of  prisons  ;  in  missions  to 
heathen  nations,  and  in  rich  contributions  to  learning  and  language — if  all  this 
does  not  mean  a  national  literature  siii  generis,  and  sublime,  what  does?  It 
required  two  thousand  years  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  to  stamp  charac- 
teristic nationality,  in  any  of  these  respects,  upon  all  their  people.  Nor  is  the 
work  complete  in  any  of  the  European  nations.  Italy  has  been  divided  into 
rival  principalities  and  factions,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  France  had  no 
nationality  until  the.  downfall  of  feudalism.  Even  to  this  hour,  nothing  but 
force  makes  Ireland,  in  any  sense,  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  It  was  not 
until  Frederick  the  Great,  that' even  Prussia  became  a  nation ;  and  the  Ger- 
manic world  is  but  a  cluster  of  rival  nations  now.'  Russia  binds  sixty  millions 
of  people  into  an  imperial  unit ;  but  it  is  only  the  enforced  union  of  a  hun- 
dred subject  tribes.  Spain,  from  her  geographical  position,  has  had  some- 
thing resembling  unity  ;  but  steeped  in  the  torpor  of  superstition,  there  has 
been  no  religious  or  political  freedom— none  of  thought,  at  any  time,  through- 
out that  broad  peninsula.  The  great  (nistavus  did  breathe  a  homogeneous 
spirit  into  Sweden,  which  blended  her  handful  of  freedom-loving  people  into  a 
single  community.  But  to  me,  the  standing  miracle  of  history  is  this  blending 
of  your  Thirteen  Colonies  first,  and  afterwards  all  your  States,  into  one 
Nation.  I  sometimes  try  to  account  for  it  by  remembering  that  every  man 
who  went  to  your  continent,  unmoored  himself  from  the  Old  World  ;  that  his 
interests  had  already  been  transferred  to  the  new  soil,  before  he  stepped  on 
it.  In  the  annals  of  North  American  colonization,  in  broad  distinction 
from  that  of  Spain,  and  France,  and  Portugal,  I  find  few  instances  of  men  em- 
barking for  the   western   coast,— after  colonization  had   got   under  way, — 

fessorsbip,  and  above  all  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  which   he   was   dwelling  upon  the  connection  between 

Reformation,  and   •  regale  himself.'  as  he  used  to  say,  free  institutions   and    the  development   of  an  enlight- 

'  in    the   luxury  t)f  American  society,  American  books.  ened    religious    sentiment,    he   gave   utterance    to  tht 

and  American  thoughts,'  all  under  the  bright  skies,  and  words  1  have  quoted  in  the  text. 

in  the  most  soothing  air  of  Italy.     During  one  of  these  ,         .■ 

visits,  in  1S44,   while   he  was 'taking  some  notes  one  ^  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  conversatioi 

morning  in  my  library,  fjr  a  chapter  of  his  History,  in  occurred  tJiirty  years  ago. 
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without  a  full  expectation  of  meeting  difficulties,  and  enduring  sufferings. 
Besides,  no  nation,  not  excepting  the  Phcenicians,  the  Gre^eks,  or  Romans, 
ever  had  such  noble  founders.  Those  nations  have  all  had  impressive  and 
grand  histories,  and  in  their  times  achieved  about  all  that  was  done  for  the 
human  race.  But  the  establishment  of  civilized  life  and  organic  forms  of 
government,  under  the  inspirations  of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity,  and  guided 
by  men  of  ripe  learning,  and  unparalleled  patriotism,  was  a  scene  your  conti- 
nent alone  has  presented.  All  the  comprehending  minds  of  Europe— and 
these  were  many — understood  this  ;  especially  Berkeley.  I  am  always  struck 
with  that  line  :  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.  His  prophetic 
eye,  and  humane  heart,  saw  and  felt  the  glory  of  your  future  so  clearly,  and 
he  exulted  in  it  so  warmly,  forty  years  before  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  came  together  ! ' 

I  am  not  3orry  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  illustrious  and  learned  Switzer. 
Of  all  the  noble  Europeans  I  had  for  many  years  such  favorable  opportunities 
to  know — and  to  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness and  patience  they  displayed  toward  so  unworthy  a  pupil — I  found  no  one 
who  so  thoroughly  comprehended  American  character,  and  history,  as  Merle 
D'Aubigne.  De  Tocqueville  surpassed  all  other  Europeans,  perhaps,  in  a 
keen  and  discriminating  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. His  '  Democracy  in  America'  read  like  prophecy  thirty-five  years  ago  ; 
it  reads  like  history  now.  But  his  great  Dissertation  was  limited  to  the  theory 
of  our  political  system.  With  all  his  facilities  for  studying  American  charac- 
ter on  the  spot,  he  neither  comprehended  it  as  well,  nor  was  he  so  familiar 
with  our  colonial  history,  as  D'Aubigne.  In  truth,  the  whole  subject  of  Amer- 
ica, its  institutions,  and  the  character  of  the  people  has,  till  within  recent 
years,  been  a  sealed  book  to  most  Europeans ;  while  the  ignorance  which 
still  prevails  among  even  the  learned  men  and  statesmen  of  the  Old  World  on 
government  and  society  in  the  United  States,  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  lament- 
able.^ 

But  I  hear  the  old  bell  ringing  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 
from  the  Hall  of  Independence,  and  I  must  leave  these  calm  thoughts,  and 
tranquil  scenes  which  ha\'e  beguiled  me  too  long,  for  the  tragedy  on  which 
the  curtain  must  now  be  lifted. 

I  shall  attempt  no  detailed  account  of  the  events  which  transpired  during 
the  few  years  that  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  traveller  makes  no  minute 
observations  of  the  shores  of  the  river  down  which  he  is  floating,  while  he  is 
straining  his  ear  to  catch  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  The  first  clear  note  of  the 
fatal  plunge  of  British  statesmanship,  which  was  to  end  in  the  separation  of 
the  Colonies  from  the  throne  of  England,  was  now  to  be  sounded. 

'  I  should  perhaps  make  another  exception,  and  it  rection  of  Italy  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  and  the  consoli- 

would  be  in  favor  of  Count  Cavouk,  under  whose  illu-  dation  of  all  the  emancipated  states  of  the  Penmsula 

minated  statesmanship  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  led  the  into    the   splendid  kingdom  so   ably  ruled   by  Victol 

wisy  in  the  great  movement  which  ended  in  the  resur-  Kmanuel. 
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Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  March  8,  1765. — In  1764  Lord  Granville  gav« 
notice  to  the  American  agents  in  London  of  his  intention  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
Colonies,  and  tliat  with  the  next  session  of  Parliament  he  should  begin  by 
imposing  a  stamp  duty;  and  oil  the  8th  of  the  following  March  the  Stamp 
Act  became  a  law.  It  was  passed  against  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  the 
firmest  protests,  and  the  solemn  warnings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  all  the 
other  colonial  agents  in  London.  The  eloquence  and  statesmanship  of  Parlia- 
ment were  arrayed  against  it.  Every  American  schoolboy  has  learned  by  heart 
the  speeches  of  Pitt,  Conway,  Barre,  and  their  brave  colleagues,  who,  like 
Leonidas  and  his  Greeks,  fought  that  desperate  and  almost  hopeless  battle  in 
behalf  the  rights  of  civil  liberty.  If  eloquence,  such  as  had,  perhaps,  never 
before  been  heard  in  St.  Stephen's,  could  have  averted  that  fatal  act,  it  would 
have  never  passed.  If,  in  the  history  of  despotism,  the  old  adage,  that 
'Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad,'  were  ever  true,  it  was 
true  then.  The  ministry  and  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  closed 
their  ears  against  every  argument,  and  rushed  madly  to  their  fate.'  Lord 
Granville  had  requested  the  American  agents  to  give  notice  to  the  Colonies 
of  his  intention.  He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  for  these  Argus- 
eyed  representatives  would  be  sure  to  make  the  news  ring  through  America 
quite  soon  enough. 

Franklin' s  Message  to  his  Countrymen. — While  the  debate  on  the  Stamp 
Act  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  its  passage  had  become  certain,  FrankUn — • 
who  had  watched  every  sign  with  the  keenest  sagacity,  himself  the  most  anx- 
ious of  all  the  spectators,  since  he  foresaw  more  clearly  than  all  what  momen- 
tous issues  were  at  stake — wrote  to  his  friend,  Charles  Thomson,  these  words  : 
*  The  sun  of  liberty  has  set.  You  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and 
economy.'  The  following  reply  Hashed  back  from  the  burning  soul  of  Thom- 
son :  '  Be  assured  we  shall  light  up  torches  of  quite  another  sort.'  He  spoke 
the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  when  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  reached  America,  it  kindled  a  flame  of  anger  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.     The  whole  body  of  the  American  people  were  nerved 

*  The  policy  was   inaugurated   under  various  pre-  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them ;  whose  behavior,  on 

texts,  and  with  many  plausible  words  ;  but  there  was  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of 

a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  whose  loyal  and  mag-  liberty  to   recoil  within    them  ;    men    promoted  to  the 

nanimous  soul   revolted    against   so  base  a  return  for  highest  seats  of  justice,    some  of  whom  were  glad,  by 

American  loyalty  ;   and  fired  with  the  eloquence  of  in-  going  to  a  foreign   country,   to  escape   being   brought 

dignation,  Col.  fearr6   thus  replied  to  the  speeches  of  to  the  bar  of  justice  in  their  own. 

the  ministers  ; —  '  They  protected  by  your  arms  !     They  have  nobly 

'Children  planted  by  your  care?      No.      Your  op-  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence.     They  have   exerted 

pressions  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled    from  their  valor,  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  indus- 

your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncultivated  land,  where  they  try,  for  the  defence  of  a  country  which,  while  its  fron- 

were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  na-  tier  was  drenched   in   blood,  has  yielded  all  its   little 

ture  is  liable  ;   and  among  others,  to  the  cruelties  of  a  savings  to  your  emolument.     Believe  me,  and  remem- 

savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  1  will  take  upon  me  ber  I  have  this  day  told  you  so,  the  same  spirit  which 

to  say,  the  most  terrible,  that  ever  inhabited  any  part  actuated  that  people  at  first,  still  continues  with  them  ; 

of  God's  earth.      And  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain-myself  further. 

true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these  h.irdships  with  '  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  party 

pleasure,  when  they  compared  them   with  those  they  heat.     However  superior  to  me  in  general  knowledge 

suffered   in  their  own  country,  from  men  who  should  and  experience  any  one  here  may  be,  I  claim  to  know 

have  been  their  friends.  more  of  America,  having  been  conversant  in  that  coun- 

'  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence  !     No.     They  try.     The  people  there  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  sub- 
grew  by  your  neglect.     When  you  began  to  care  about  jects  the  king  has  :  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  hbei* 
them,   that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons   to  ties,  and  will  vindicate  them  if  they  should  be  violated, 
rule   over  them,   who  were  deputies    to    some  deputy  But  the  subject  is  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more.' 
Bent  to   spy   out  their   liberty,   to  misrepresent  theur 
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by  a  settled  purpose  of  resistance.  By  his  irresistible  eloquence,  Patrick 
Henry  had  swept  Virginia  into  the  tempest  of  a  revolution.  Rutledge  and 
Gadsden  had  lifted  the  oritiamme  of  freedom  in  distant  South  Carolina.  Nev\ 
York,  through  her  greatest  son,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  was  committed  to  the 
policy  of  resistance ;  while  Massachusetts  was  firm,  as  her  own  Plymouth 
Rock,  in  her  early-declared  purposes  to  stand  by  James  Otis,  her  beloved 
leader.  In  her  comprehensive  statesmanship,  which  has  always  been  broad 
and  magnanimous,  measures  of  the  utmost  importance  were  at  once  adopted. 
Not  satisfied  with  bold  declarations  that  she  would  not  yield  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  she  sent  Circular  Letters  through  the  country,  calling  upon 
every  Colony  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  in  a  General  Congress,  where,  with 
the  concentrated  power  of  federal  union,  the  American  people  might  entei 
into  council,  and  decide  what  they  should  do  in  this  great  public  emergency. 

t 
The  Colonies  go  info  Mourning. — At  last,  as  the  morning  of  the  first  ol 
November  broke,  the  day  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
tlie  bells  of  the  churches  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  were  tolled  as  if  for 
the  funeral  of  political  liberty,  and  everywhere  signs  of  mourning  appeared, 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  ever  since  it  passed  under  the  British 
crown,  asserted  its  claim  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  by  always  re- 
flecting the  public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  men  carried  around  a  Death! i 
head  through  the  streets  with  placards  over  it,  '  Folly  of  England,  and  Ruin 
of  America.'  '  In  Portsmouth,  N.  PL,'  says  Dr.  Holmes,  'a  coffin  neath 
ornamented  and  inscribed,  Liberty  aged  clxv.,  was  prepared  for  the  funeral 
procession,  which  began  from  the  court-house,  attended  with  two  unbraced 
drums.  The  minute  guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  grave, 
when  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  honor  of  the  deceased.  Scarcely  was  tht 
oration  concluded,  when  some  remains  of  life  having  been  discovered,  the 
corpse  was  taken  up  ;  the  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  changed  to 
Liberty  Revived.  The  bells  struck  a  cheerful  sound,  and  joy  again  appeared 
in  every  countenance.  There  was  not  a  settlement  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
where  execration  against  the  King  of  England  did  not  load  the  air  mer 
breathed.  Grateful  and  accomplished  women  tore  the  ornan^ents  of  gold  the) 
wore,  from  their  arms  and  necks,  and  casting  them  to  beggars,  said — take 
what  bears  the  royal  stamp,  and  get  your  bread  with  it ;  we  will  not  weai 
them.'  '  The  courts  of  justice,  those  solemn  tribunals,  which  in  all  the  con- 
vulsions through  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  passed,  have,  since  the 
Magna  Charta,  reflected  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  best  subjects  and 
the  best  citizens  of  the  state,  adjourned,  closed  their  doors,  and  told  litigants 
to  forget  their  difficult'es,  until  a  better  day  should  come  for  the  commor 
cause.     Everywhere  men  grasped  each  other's  hands  and  said,   'our  cause  is 

'  On  the  3d  day  of  October,   1765,  the  last  stamp  resignation.     He    announced   his  resignation  with  th< 

officer    north    of    the    Potomac,     the    stubborn    John  words,  '  A  man  need  not  be  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 

Hvighes,  a  (Quaker  of  Philadelphia,  as  he  lay  desperate-  prophet,  to  see  clearly  that  the  empire  of  Great  BritaiB 

ly  ill,  heard  muffled-drums  beat  through  the  city,  and  m  North  America  is  at  an  end.' — Bancroft,  voL  v.  p. 

the  State  House  bell  ring  mufHed,  and  then  the  tramp-  333. 
ing    feet    of  the  people    assembling    to    demand    his 
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adjusted,  are  quarrels  are  over  ; '  whilst  those  who  did  not  feel  justified  in 
risking  their  compUcated  interests  upon  the  hazards  of  a  friendly  settlement, 
consented  to  wait  the  awards  of  arbitration.  In  a  word,  the  Stamp  Act  had 
not  been,  and  could  not  be,  executed  in  America.' 

The  Provwcial  Congress  of  1765.— The  Stamp  Act  Congress  assembled 
in  New  York,  October  7th,  1765.  The  delegates  had  been  elected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  each  Colony.  Although  they  derived  theii 
powers  from  separate  and  independent  sources,  each  Colony  acting  indepen- 
dently for  itself,  yet  they  constituted  one  body,  all  equal  as  delegates,  without 
reference  to  population,  or  the  territory  which  they  represented. 

If  it  was  not  a  numerous,  it  was  an  imposing  assembly,  and  it  was  every- 
where felt  that  upon  their  proceedings  the  fate  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was 
suspended.  It  was  composed  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  citizens,  among  whom  was 
Franklin,  then  in  England,  acting  as  agents  of  the  different  colonies,  nearly 
all  the  strongest  men  were  there.  It  was  the  ablest  body  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  Impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  task  before  them,  they  proceed- 
ed in  a  firm  but  reverent  spirit  to  the  business  before  them.'  They  continued 
in  session  only  fourteen  days  ;  but  they  sent  forth  three  papers,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  could  not  be  mistaken  by  mankind.  The  first  was  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  written  by  John  Cruger,  of  New  York  ;  the  second,  a  Memo- 
rial to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York  ; 
and  the  third,  a  Petition  to  the  King,  by  James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts. 

>  The   Stamp  Act    was  to   tak(*   effect   the    ist  of  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  political  glory  and  strength  of  the 

November    1765.     15ut  before  that  day  came,  combina-  American  Republic'  •,        • 

fions  had  eve.  vwhere  been  lormed  agamsi  its  execution.  ^  xhe  Congress  entered  directly  on  the  consideration 

Ihe  feelings  of  the  colonists   were   universally  roused,  of  the  safest  groundwork  on  which  to  rest   the  collec- 

Thcbold  had  become  daring  ;  the    daring  had  grown  tive   American    hbertics.       Should    they  build    on    the 

r'-volutionary  •   the  timid    were  prepared  to  join  in  the  charters  or  natural  justice  :  on  precedents  and  tact  or 

general   movement,  and    even    the   best   friends  of  the  abstract    truth  ;    on     special    privileges    or     universal 

king  himself,  and  the  sturdiest  supporters   of  the  royal  reason?    Otis   was  instructed   by   Koston    to    support 

prerogative,     hung    their     heads     in     shame     at    the  not  only  the  liberty  of  the  colonies,  but  also  chartered 

course  ofthe  British  Government.  There  was  a  general  rights.     Johnson,   of  Connecticut,    submitted   a  paper 

exclamation   against  the  act,  which   either  exacted  the  which  pleaded  charters  from  the  crown.  But  Robert  R. 

most  humiliating  degradation  that   slavery  knows  how  Livingston,  of  New  York,  the  goodness  of  whose  heart 

to  impose,  or  inflicted  a  penalty  which,  in  the   fine   Ian-  set  him  above  prejudices,  and  equally  comprehended 

guage  of  Mrs.  Willard,  was  '  no  less  than  the  suspension  all  mankind,  would  not  place   the  hope  of  Ainenca  on 

Sf  the  whole  machinery  of  social  order,  and    the  crea-  that   foundation  :    and    Gadsden   of   South   Carohna, 

tion  of  a  state  of  anarchy.     Neither   trade  nor  naviga-  giving  utterance   to  the  warm   impulses  pf  a  brave  and 

tion  could  proceed  ;  no  contract  could  be  legally  made  ;  noble  nature,  spoke  against  it  with  irresistible  impetu- 

no  process  against  an  offender  could  be  instituted  :  no  osity.     '  A  confirmation  of  our  essential  and  common 

apprentice  could  be  indented  ;  no  student  could  receive  rights   as    Englishmen,     thus   he    himself  reports   his 

a  diploma;   nor  even  could   the  estate  of  the  dead  be  sentiments,    '  may    be    pleaded   from   charters    safely 

legally  settled,  until  the  Stamp  duty  was  paid.  enough  :  but  any  fiirther  dependence  iipon  them  may 

'  Scenes  of  violence  attended  the  attempts  to  enforce  be  fatal.     We  should   stand  upon   the  broad  common 

the  law  ;  and    they   even   preceded   the    period    of  its  ground   of  those  natural   rights   that   we  all  feel   and 

contemplated  enforcement.     In  August,  the   people  of  know  as  men,  and  as  descendants  of  Englishmen.     I 

Boston  burned  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,   the  king's   officer,  wish    the    charters   niay    not  ensnare  us  at  last,    by 

in  effigy,  broke  open  his  house,  and  destroyed  his  furnl-  drawmg  different   colonies    to   act    differently  m   this 

ture.  "They  would  have  gone  further  ;   but  he  pledged  'great  cause.     Whenever   that  is   the  case,   all  will   ba 

his  honor  that  he  never  would  attempt  to  execute  tlie  over  with  the  whole.    There  ought  to  be  no  NewEng- 

law.     The  furniture,  pictures,    plate,   and    treasure  of  land  men,  no  New  Yorker,  known   on   the   continent, 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  fell  into  the  hands  of  but  all  of  us  Amen'.ans  '  ,.      .  ,.  , 

the  mob.     Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  New  Haven,  was  violently  These  views  prevailed  ;  and  in  the  proceedings  ot 

brought  before    the  public,  and   compelled    to   give  his  the   Congress   the   argument  of  American  liberty  from 

pledgethat  he  never  would    distribute  a    Stamp.     So,  royal  grants  was   avoided.      I 'us   is  the  Jirst  great 

too,  fn  other  places,  the   people   took  the  law  into  their  step  towards  indefietidence.     iJummer  had    pleaded 

own  hands,   every  man    being   prepared    to    make    a  for   colony   charters ;    Livingston,    Gadsden    and    the 

declaration  of  independence  for  himself     In  this  way  Congress  of  1765  provided  for  Americans  self-e.xistence 

we  trace    many  years    before   the   Declaration  of  In-  and  union  by^claimmg  rights  that  preceded  charterl 

dependence  in    Philadelphia,   the   germinal   principles  and  would   survive   their  rum.— Bancrott,    vol.  v.    p 

that  gave  origin  to  the  Great   Federal   System    of  con-  335. 
stitutioaal  liberty  that  became  the  political  watchword 
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The  action  of  the  Congress  electrified  the  country.  Of  the  five  Colonies 
unrepresented  by  regularly  appointed  delegates,  some  expressed  their  regrets 
that  they  had  not  been  present  by  their  representatives ;  others  alleged  they 
had  not  had  time  for  action.  But  one  and  all  joined  in  sustaining  the  actior 
of  the  Congress,  and  in  preparing  similar  petitions  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
king.' 

No  sooner  were  these  proceedings  known  in  England  than  the  conviction 
became  general  that  the  policy  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  not  only  been  unwise, 
but  that  its  results  were  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  friends  of  the  Colonies 
concentrated  all  their  forces  for  its  abolition.  The  ministry  which  introduced 
the  Stamp  Act  was  dismissed  from  power,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  others  supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies,  were  elevated  to  power.  They  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  put 
an  end,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period,  to  the  troubles  growing  up  between 
the  empire  and  the  Colonies,  but  they  missed  the  chance.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Conway  introduced  a  resolution,  declaring  that  '  Parliament  has 
power  to  bind  the  Colonies  and  the  people  of  America  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever,' with  the  well-known  purpose  of  presenting  immediately  another  resolu- 
tion abolishing  the  Stamp  Act. 

Franklin  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. — While  the  debate  was  in 
progress,  Franklin  was  summoned,  February  13th,  1766,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  JMuch  depended  on  what  >«■.  was  to  say,  for  he  carried  more  weight 
with  him  than  any  other  American.  His  words  were  to  be  imperishable.  I 
need  not  give  his  testimony;  for  if  there  be  an  American,who  does  not 
know  it,  he  must  go  back  to  his  school-books.  A  few  great  facts  came  out 
on  his  examination,  which  were  ever  after  to  remain  landmarks  for  argument, 
as  they  became  luminous  points  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies  : — He  showed 
that  the  Scamp  tax  could  never  be  paid ;  that  there  was  not  gold  and  silver 
enough  in  the  Colonies  to  do  it.  There  were  neither  post  roads  nor  means 
of  sending  stamps  into  the  interior.  There  were  only  three  hundred  thousand 
white  men,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  country.  The  Colonies 
were  now  imposing  on  themselves  niany  and  very  heavy  taxes,  in  part  to  dis- 
charge debts  and  mortgages  on  all  their  estates,  contracted  in  a  British  war, 
commenced  for  the  defence  of  a  purely  British  trade,  and  of  the  territories 
of  the  crown ;  that  they  had  never  refused  men  or  means  for  the  defence  of 
the  emi)u-e  ;  that  until  oppressive  acts  were  resorted  to  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, they  had  been  governed  at  the  expense  of  only  a  little  pen,  ink  and 
paper  ;  that  they  recognized  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  all  legislation,  ex- 
cept such  as  should  lay  internal  duties  ;  that  they  considered  Parliament  the 
great  bulwark  of  their  liberties  and  privileges,  but  that  their  temper  was  now 

■  Delegates  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives  composed  the  Congress.     New  Hampshire,  though  not 

of  Massachusetts,  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Penn-  present  by  deputy,  yet  agreed  to  abide  by  the  result; 

sylvania,   Maryland,    and    .South  Carolina  ;    delegates  and  they  were  gladdened  during  their  session  by  tha 

named  by  a  written  requisition  from  the  individual  re-  arrival  of   the  express  messenger   from  Georgia,  seril 

presentatives  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,   and    the  near  a  thousand  miles  by  land  to  obtain  ,i  copy  of  theii 

Legislative  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  New  York,  proceedings. — Bancroft,  vol.  v.  p.  334. 
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much  altered,  and  their  respect  for  it  diminished ;  and  that  if  the  Stamp  Act 
was  not  repealed,  it  would  result  in  a  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection 
which  they  bore  to  the  mother  country,  and  of  all  the  commerce  that  had  de- 
pended on  that  feeling  of  loyalty  and  regard.  'Do  you  think  the  people  of 
America,'  asked  Lord  Granville,  '  would  submit  to  pay  the  Stamp  duty  if  it 
was  moderated  ?  '  '  No,  never  :  they  will  not  submit  to  it.'  '  Could  not  a 
military  force  carry  that  act  into  execution  ? '  The  answer  was  :  '  Suppose  a 
military  force  to  be  sent  into  America  ;  they  will  find  nobody  in  arms.  What 
are  they  then  to  do  ?  They  cannot  force  a  man  fo  take  stamps  who  chooses 
to  do  without  them;  they  will  not yf;/^/ rebellion;  they  may  indeed  make  one.' 
'How  then  would  the  Americans  receive  a  future  tax,  imposed  on  the  same 
principle  ?'     Answer  :   'Just  as  they  do  this — they  would  not  pay  it.' 

The  New  York  Newsboys  of  the  Last  Century. — The  issue  had  come  ;  the 
question  of  repeal  was  to  be  met.  It  was  the  20th  of  February.  The  con- 
tinents were  wide  apart  in  those  days,  and  the  'Sons  of  Liberty'  in  New  York 
knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  London.  But  we  learn  from  the  New 
York  Gazette  of  February  20th,  1766,  that  on  that  same  morning,  copies  of 
that  journal  containing  the  Resolutions  they  had  just  passed,  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  determined  to  risk  life,  and  fortune,  and  all  they  had,  in  resisting 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  Colonies  depended  upon  their  united 
determination,  were  being  cried  through  the  streets  of  New  York. 

The  Trial-day  in  the  House  of  Commons. — That  same  morning,  Pitt  had 
'hobbled  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  crutches,  swathed  in  flannels,'  'too 
ill,'  as  he  declared,  '  to  leave  his  bed  for  any  other  cause  than  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  save  them  for  the  empire.'  The 
House  was  crowded ;  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  America  were  there. 
Between  four  and  five  hundred  members  had  assembled,  and  the  clock  pointed 
towards  midnight  when  the  great  orator  rose  to  deliver  that  speech  which 
was  to  be  forever  memorable,  not  only  worthy  from  its  eloquence  to  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Demosthenes,  but  whose  prophetic  truth  would  not 
have  dishonored  an  ancient  prophet.  He  maintained  that  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment and  legislation  vested  in  Parliament  by  the  British  Constitution,  did 
not  embrace  the  power  of  taxing  the  Colonies  without  representation  ;'  and 
he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  that  Constitution,  and  on  grounds  of  eternal 
justice,  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  '  totally,  absolutely,  and  im- 
mediately.' 

Burke  a.  Spectator  of  the  Scene. — Edmund  Burke,  the  rising  statesman  of 
England,  who  had  already  enlisted  his  mighty  talents  on  the  side  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  was  an  eager  and  joyous  spectator  of  the  scene,  says,  that  upwards 
of  three  hundred  London  merchants,  representing  the  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion, had  waited  outside  into  the  night,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  resolution  of 
repeal ;  and  when  the  shouts  rang  through  the  vaulted  passage-ways  of  St. 
Stephen's  on  the  announcement  of  the  result,  the  joy  of  the  commercial  rcpre- 
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sentatives  was  irrepressible.  Walpole  also  says,  that  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  a  burst  of  gratitude  greeted  Conway  as  he  appeared,  and  the 
groups  gathered  around  him  seemed  like  captives  greeting  their  deliverer. 
Burke  says,  '  his  face  shone  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.'  Granville 
the  defeated  minister,  moved  along,  swelling  with  rage  and  mortification, 
while  the  crowd  pressed  on  him  with  hisses.  But  when  the  venerable  Pitt 
appeared,  that  crowd  was  uncovered,  and  the  same  enthusiastic,  but  more 
reverent  gratitude,  which  they  manifested,  touched  him  with  the  tenderest  de- 
light. Many  attended  his  chair  as  he  was  carried  out  from  the  venerable 
pile,  and  the  multitude  followed  him  with  their  benedictions. 

An  ebullition  of  joy  broke  forth  from  the  American  Colonies  when  they 
received  the  news,'  South  Carolina  voted  a_  statue  to  Pitt,  and  Virginia  one 
to  the  king  ;  and  an  obelisk  was  raised,  on  which  the  names  of  the  friends  of 
the  Colonies  in  England  were  engraved.  Even  Washington  himself  said : 
'  They  have  all  my  thanks  for  their  opposition  of  that  act  of  oppression ; 
since  to  have  attempted  its  enforcement,  I  am  satisfied,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  consequences  more  direful  than  had  been  generally  apprehended.' 

Noth'mg  gained  by  the  repeal. — But  the  joy  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  short-lived.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  still  opened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  throne,  and  serious  apprehensions,  which  afterwards  proved 
too  well  grounded,  were  felt,  lest  other  acts  of  aggression  should  be  proclaim- 
ed. The  statesmen  of  America  knew  that  Great  Britain  had  given  up  noth- 
ing— it  had  been  a  source  of  regret  and  mortification  to  all  clear-headed 
Englishmen,  when  the  Imperial  Legislature,  bent  to  the  necessity  of  the  oc- 
casion, should  have  vitiated  the  moral  influence  of  the  deed  by  the  follow- 
ing puerile  declaration  :  '  Parliament  has  a  right  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever, '  Machiavelli  somewhere  says  :  That  wise  princes,  when 
forced  to  bend,  do  it  with  a  grace  which  wins  the  populace.'  This  remark 
could  never  have  been  applied  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  The  right  to  tax 
America  in  all  cases  whatsoever  was  still  asserted  there  ;  it  was  denied  here. 
It  had  been  the  question  of  right  ov\y,  from  the  beginning;  it  was  then  what 
the  stubborn  John  Adams  afterwards  said  :  '  The  right  to  take  one  pound  im- 
plies the  right  to  take  a  thousand.' 

What  the   Colonies  had  suffered  from   actual  tyranny  was  hardly  worth 

'  A  bright  day  in  May  was  set  apart  in  Boston  for  From  every  pulpit   ascended   thanks   to   Almighty 

the  display  of  public  gladness,  and  the  spot  where  re-  God.     Mayhew,  of   Boston,    the   apostle   of  freedom, 

sistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  began,  was  the  centre  of  at-  from  his  own  pulpit  addressed  the  following  words  to 

traction.     At  one  in  the  morning  the  bell  nearest  Lib-  Pitt,  as   though  he  were  actually   standing   before  the 

erty  Tree  was  the  first  to  be  rung  ;  at  dawn  colors  and  altar,  instead  of   lying  prostrate  upon  his   sick-bed  in 

pendants  rose  over  the  housetops  all  around   it  ;  and  distant  England  :     'To  you  grateful  America  attributes 

the  steeple  of  the  nearest  meeting  house  was  hung  with  that  she  is  reinstated  in  her  former  liberties.     The  uni- 

banners.     During  the  day  all  prisoners  for  debt  were  versal  joy  of  America  blessing  you  as  jur  father,  and 

released  by  subscription.       In    the  evening  the   town  sending  up  ardent  vows  to  heaven  for  you,  must  give 

shone  as  though  night  had  not  come.    An  obelisk  on  you  a  sublime  and  truly  God-like  pleasure  ;   it  might 

the   Common    was   brilliant   with   a  loyal    inscription  :  perhaps  give  you  spirits  and  vigor  to  take  up  your  bed 

the  houses   round   Liberty  Tree  exhibited   illuminated  and  walk,  like   those  cured   by  the  word  of  Him  who 

figures,  not  of  the  Kinj  only,  but  of  Pitt,  Camden,  and  came  from  heaven   to  make  us  free  indeed.     America 

Harr^,  and   Libertj' Tree  itself  was  decorated  with  Ian-  calls   you  over  and  over  again  her  father:  live  on  in 

terns   till   its   boughs  could   hold   no   more. — Bancroft,  health  and  happiness  and  honor.     l^>e  it  late  when  you 

vol.  V.  p.  458.  must  cease  to  plead  the  cause  of  liberty  on  earth.* 
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mentioning  ;  nor  would  the  oppression  which  any  community  suffers  from  op- 
pression be  worth  mentioning,  if  they  resisted  it  to  the  death  on  the  start. 
Tyranny  is  not  so  strong  as  tyrants  think ;  it  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  things, 
for  when  brave  men  strike  it  they  shiver  it  to  a  thousand  pieces.  Despotism  is 
strong  only  where  men  themselves  are  weak.  But  America  began  to  teach 
the  sublime  principles  of  free  government  to  the  parent  country,  and  unfalter 
ingly  was  she  to  press  her  noble  lessons  till  they  had  been  conned,  and  at  last 
comprehended.  The  history  of  the  Colonies  for  the  next  eight  years  may  be 
summed  up  in  resistance  to  acts  of  oppression  from  the  British  government. 
Every  new  measure  was  attended  with  new  odium,  and  inflamed  still  deeper 
indignation.  In  June,  1767,  a  tax  was  laid  on  several  articles  imported  into 
the  Colonies.  In  July,  an  act  established  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  independent  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  A  few  days  later, 
another  act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  Assembly  of  New  York  performing 
any  act  of  legislation  whatever— the  pretext  being  they  had  refused  comply- 
ing with  tiie  requirements  of  the  Mutiny  act.  Protests  were  made  by  Assem- 
blies, non-importation  associations  were  formed,  and  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
orators  and  preachers,  everywhere  instigated  the  people  to  resistance.  In 
February,  1768,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  sent  out  a  Circular  Letter  to 
the  other  Colonial  Assemblies,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  redress 
of  grievances,  and  cordial  responses  were  sent  back  with  the  bold  declara- 
tion that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  Colonies  without  their  consent. 
The  ministry  resented  this  bold  act  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  the  Assem- 
bly, in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  rescind  the  Letter.  They  deliberately  resolved 
that  they  would  not  rescind  it.  Said  James  Otis,  in  the  Legislature  :  '  When 
Lord  Hillsborough  knows  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  he  should  apply  to 
Parliament  to  rescind ///-^/W.'  '  Let  Britons,'  exclaimed  the  defiant  Samuel  Adams, 
'  rescind  their  measures,  or  the  Colonies  are  lost  to  them  forever.'  When  the 
new  Commissioners  of  Customs  arrived  in  Boston,  in  May,  1768,  they  seized 
a  sloop  whose  owner  had  ordered  it  to  sail  without  complying  with  the  new 
customs'  requisitions.  They  were  unfortunate  m  the  selection  of  their  vessel, 
for  it  belonged  to  John  Hancock,  the  last  man  whose  property  they  could  well 
afford  to  touch.  The  Commissioners  were  assailed  by  a  mob  ;  their  houses 
were  injured  ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Castle  William. 

British  Soldiers  march  into  Boston,  September,  1768.— Barnard,  the  Royal 
Governor,  ordered  General  Gage  to  enter  Boston  with  his  troops  to  overawe 
the  people,  and  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  morning,  late  in  September,  1768,  they 
marched  in  '  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying,  and,  with  all  the  insolence 
of  conquerors,  took  possession  of  a  captured  city.'  Deeply  outraged  to  see 
their  beautiful  Common  turned  into  a  camp  ground  for  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Assembly  refused  them  food  and  shelter.  I'he  indignation  of  the  citizens 
could  hardly  be  restrained,  and  collisions  took  place. 

The  People  rise  against  the  Troops— March  2,  1770.-- Finally,  on  March 
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2d,  1770,  the  people  rose  to  drive  the  troops  from  the  city.  The  soldiers  fired 
on  them,  killing  three  and  wounding  others,  the  bells  rang  an  alarm,  and  the 
whole  population  poured  into  the  streets.  Governor  Hutchinson  was  com- 
pelled to  give  assurances  that  their  wishes  should  be  respected.  They  de- 
manded the  instant  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  and  the  trial  of  Captain  Pres- 
ton, the  commander  of  the  guard,  who  had  fired  on  the  mob,  for  murder.  The 
demand  was  granted. 

The  Tea  thrown  into  the  Boston  Harbor. — One  of  the  most  odious  measures 
was  an  act  allowing  the  East  India  Company,  the  then  all-powerful  corpora- 
tion of  the  empire,  to  export  its  teas  to  America,  free  of  duty  in  England, 
and  large  quantities  were  shipped  in  1773.  But  there  was  a  universal  deter- 
mination to  prevent  its  introduction,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  Indians,  some 
Boston  men  boarded  the  tea  ships,  broke  open  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests,  and  cast  their  contents  into  the  sea.  This  was  followed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  punish  the  people  of  Boston,  and  their  port  was  closed.'  This 
might  all  have  been  very  well  had  it  succeeded  as  a  punishment.  But  no 
measure  since  the  9^amp  Act  had  excited  such  wide  and  bitter  hostility.  It 
blended  the  Colonies  together  as  if  in  the  welding  of  a  seven  times  heated 
furnace.  The  cup  of  British  iniquity  was  full ;  it  would  hold  no  more,  and 
the  case  was  now  to  be  decided  by  '  the  last  argument  of  kings.'* 

Imperial  Legislation  of  Retaliation  and  Revenge.  The  Boston  Fort  Bill. — 
Boston  had  now  become  the  focal  point  on  which  the  indignation  of  iLngland 
was  bent,  and  the  centre  from  which  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  were  to  ra- 
diate. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies,  the  law  of  retaliation 
and  revenge  was  invoked  against  them.  In  March,  1774,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  punishing  the  people  of  Boston  for  having  resisted  the  introduction  o{ 
the  East  India  Company's  teas.  Parliament  interdicted  '  all  commercial  inter 
course  with  the  port  of  Boston,  and  prohibited  landing  and  shipping  any  goods 
in  that  place,'  until  indemnity  should  be  rendered.  This  act  was  called  th? 
Boston  Port  Bill.  When  the  news  of  its  passage  reached  America,  the  people 
of  Boston  in  a  public  meeting  declared  'that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  and  in- 
humanity of  the  act  exceeded  their  powers  of  expression.'  The  Assembly 
met,  but  the  Governor  ordered  its  members  to  remove  to  Salem.  They  reas- 
sembled there  and  passed  revolutionary  measures,  among  which  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  all  the  Colonies  to  '  choose  delegates  to  a  National  Congress,  to 
consider  the  alarming  aspect  of  public  affairs,'  and  five  men  of  character  and 

'  On    the   1st  of  June,  1774,    the  Boston   Port    Bill  different   colonies  :  and   the  City  of  London,  in  its  cor- 

went   into   operation.      It   was   a    heavy  blow   for   the  porate  capacity,  subscribed  on«  hundred  and  flftv  thou- 

doomed   town.     Business  was  crushed,  and  great  suf-  sand  dollars  for  the  poor  of  Boston. — Lossing's  History 

fering    ensued.     The  utter    prostration    of  trade     soon  0/  the  United  Stiites,  page  226. 

produced  wide-spread  distress.     The  rich,  deprived  of  "  These  words,   in   Latin,  were  often    placed    upon 

their   rents,   became  straitened  ;  and   the    poor,   denied  cannon.    Before  the  armory  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  wa.s 

the   privilege  of   laboring,   were  reduced  to   beggary,  destroyed,   in   April.  1865,  several   old   French  cannons 

All  classes    felt  the  scourge   of  the  oppressor,  but  bore  made  of   brass    were    there,    on    two   of    which    these 

it  with  remarkable  fortitude.     They  were   conscious  of  words  appeared.    They  also  appe.ir  upon  some  Irench 

being  right,  and  everj'where,  tokens  of  liveliest  sympa-  cannon    at   West     Point. — Lossing's    History  of   '*• 

thy  were   manifested.      Flour,   rice,  cereal  grains,   fuel  U/iited  States,  nois -i,  ^3^^e  ■znb. 
and  m.mey,  were  sent  to  the  suffering  peoole  from  the 
16 
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distinction  were  selected  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  that  body.  The  mo- 
tive of  General  Gage  in  removing  the  Assembly  to  Salem,  arose  in  the  belief 
that,  by  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  the  increase  of  trade  in  Salem  would  win 
the  people  to  the  side  of  the  crown.  But  in  a  public  meeting  they  declared 
'that  Nature,  in  forming  their  harbor,  had  prevented  their  becoming  rivals  in 
trade,  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  should  regard  themselves  lost  to  all 
^ense  of  justice,  and  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  they  indulge  one  thought 
of  raising  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruins  of  their  countrymen.' 

Sympathy  with  Massachusetts  Bay. — In  the  meantime  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  people  of  the  other  colonies  were  freely  extended  to  Boston,  to  re- 
lieve the  commercial  embarrassment  which  followed  the  enforcement  of  the 
Port  Bill.  It  seems  proper  here  to  notice  the  significant  fact  that,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  drag  the  colonists  into  slavish  obedience  to  British  tyranny.  Parlia- 
ment abandoned  all  the  accepted  canons  of  enlightened  Statesmanship,  and 
went  back  to  the  precedents  of  antiquity,'  inflicting  so  far  as  it  could,  the 
curse  of  non-intercourse  between  sea-ports,  towns,  and  neighbors.'  How 
futile  was  this  scheme  of  short-sighted  policy,  soon  ai^eared.  It  linked 
those  Thirteen  Colonies  together  with  'hooks  of  steel'  in  a  crusade  against  the 
common  foe.  Money  poured  into  Boston  from  every  quarter,  with  words  of 
encouragement,  and  inspirations  of  hope.  The  noble  Virginians,  whpn  they 
heard  of  this  Boston  Port  Bill,  rallied  round  the  House  of  Burgesses  then  in 
session,  and  asked  that  the  solemn  enactment  of  a  public  fast  should  be  pro- 
claimed. On  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  the  House  of  Burgesses  passed  an 
order  which  stands  upon  their  journal  in  the  following  terms  : — '  Tuesday,  the 
2A,th  of  May,  14  George  III.,  1774.  This  house,  being  deeply  impressed  v/ith 
apprehension  of  the  great  dangers  to  be  derived  to  British  America,  from  the 
hostile  invasion  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  our  sister-colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  whose  commerce  and  harbor  are,  on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  to  be 
stopped  by  an  armed  force,  deem  it  highly  necessary  that  the  said  first  day  of 
June  be  set  apart,  by  the  members  of  this  house,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 

'  All  commercial  restrictions  arose  in  the  policy  of  bar-  —clearly  laid  down  the  broad  principles  which  should 

barous  nations,  who  wished  to  exclude  men  and  com-  have  guided  British  statesmen  in  treatmg  the  American 

munities   from  intercourse  with    each   other.      Tarijfs  question.    Of  the  crisis,  which  he  clearly  foresaw  was  ap- 

grew  out  0/ barbarism.     All   the  maritime  nations  of  proaching,  he   unhesitatingly  declared,  that  the  Ameri- 

antiquity  had  their  commercial  agents  in  foreign  coun-  can  Colonies  should  either  be  fairly  represented  m  the 

tries  visited  by   their  vessels   or  trading  citizens,  sent  British     Parliament,   or    allowed   their    mdependence. 

to  guard  their  interests,  and  protect  their  property  and  He  pronounced    the  prohibitory  laws   of   England   'a 

lives.       Without   such  protection  the  property  of  every  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred   rights— imperti- 

adventurer   committed    to   the  sea,   was   likely   to  fall  nent  badges  of  slavery  imposed  upon  the  colonies  with- 

mto  the  hands  of  pirates,  or  to  be  treated  with   injus-  out  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the  groundless   jealousv 

tice  in  foreign  ports.     In  few  of  the  ancient  nations  was  of  the   merchants  and    manufacturers  ot    the   mother 

there  any  regard  paid  to  individual  rights.  The  sacred-  country.'     '  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss  from 

ness  of  private  rights  was  a  principle  almost  as   un-  the   dominion   she    assumes   over   her  colonies.'       He 

known  as  the  operations  of  galvanism.  We  have  heard  even  went   so  far  as  to  .say:    'It    is  not  very  probable 

much  of  the  civilization   of  Rome  ;   but,  while  her  ora-  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily  submit  to  us  ;    the  blood 

tors  and  poets  were  bringing  her  beautiful  tongue  to  which  must  be  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  .so  is,  every 

perfection,  and   sculptors   and    architects   were  creat-  drop  of  it,  the  blood  of  those  who  are.  or  of  those  whom 

ing    their    matchless    ideals   of  strength  and  beauty,  we  wish  to   have  for  our  fellow-citizens.'      '1"^y   =*"■<= 

she  treated  all  foreign  nations  as  her  natural  foes.     All  veiy   weak  who  flatter  themselves  that  in  the  state  to 

vessels  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  her  coasts  were  which  things  are  come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  con- 

jonfi.scated,  and  the  crews  were  put  to  death.   In  those  quered   by  force  alone.'     He   further  indicates  the  vast 

Jays,  might  so  effectually  constituted    right,   that  the  advantages    Great  Britain  would    at  once   and  perma- 

weaker  party  no   more  thought  of  asking  for  justice,  nently    derive,    if  she  '  should   voluntarily   give   up  all 

than  the  enemy  conquered  in  battle  hoped  for  mercy.  authority  over  her   colonies,  and    leave   them   to   elect 

■•"Adam   Smith— the  foremost  political  economist  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  tlieir  ovvn   laws,  and  W 

that  time,  if  not  indeed  the  most  ilhiminated  of  any  age  make  peace  and  war  as  they  might  thmk  proper. 
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tion  and  praj'er,  devoutly  to  implore  the  Divine  interposition  for  averting  the 
heavy  calamity  which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and  the  evils  ot 
civil  war  ;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just 
and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American  rights  ;  and  that  the  minds  of 
His  Majesty  and  his  Parliament,  may  be  insi)ired  from  above  with  wisdom, 
moderation,  and -justice,  to  remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all 
cause  of  danger  from  a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with  their 
ruin. 

'  Ordered,  therefore.  That  the  members  of  this  house  do  attend  in  their 
places,  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  said  first  day  of  June  next, 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the  Speaker  and  the  mace  to  the  church  in  this  city, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Price  be  appointed 
to  read  prayers,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion.' 

Enraged  at  these  treasonable  proceedings  Lord  Dunmore  prorogued  the 
Assembly.  But  they  at  once  withdrew  to  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and  formed  an 
association,  signed  by  89  members  of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses.  Their 
address  breathes  a  spirit  of  such  lofty  statesmanship  and  manhood,  that  it 
deserves  a  place  in  any  history  which  portrays,  however  briefly,  the  causes 
which  immediately  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Spirit  of  Independence  in  Virginia. — *  An  Association,  signed  by  89  mem- 
bers of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses.  We,  His  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  late  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  country, 
having  been  deprived,  by  the  sudden  interposition  of  the  executive  part  of 
this  government,  from  giving  our  countrymen  the  advice  we  wished  to  convey 
to  them,  in  a  legislative  capa(?ity,  find  ourselves  under  the  hard  necessity  of 
adopting  this,  "the  only  method  we  have  left,  of  pointing  out  to  our  country- 
men such  measures  as,  in  our  opinion,  are  best  fitted  to  secure  our  dear  rights 
and  liberty  from  destruction,  by  the  heavy  hand  of  power  now  lifted  against 
North  America.  With  much  grief  we  find,  that  our  dutiful  applications  to 
Great  Britain  for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancient  and  constitutional  rights, 
have  been  not  only  disregarded,  but  that  a  determined  system  is  formed  and 
pressed,  for  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British  America  to  slavery,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  payment  of  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  or  their  representatives ;  and  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  we  find 
an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  lately  passed,  for  stopj^ng  the  harbor  and 
commerce  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  our  sister-colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
until  the  people  there  submit  to  the  payment  of  such  unconstitutional  taxes ; 
and  which  act  most  violently  and  arbitrarily  deprives  them  of  their  property, 
in  wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  their  own  great  and  proper  expense  ; 
which  act  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberty  of  all  North  America.  It  is  further  our  opinion, 
that  as  tea,  on  its  importation  into  America,  is  charged  with  a  duty  imposcL* 
by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  without  the  consent  0/ 
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the  people,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  person  who  wishes  well  to  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  British  America.  And  whereas  the 
India  Company  have  ungenerously  attempted  the  ruin  of  America,  by 
sending  many  ships  loaded  with  tea  into  the  Colonies,  thereby  intending 
to  fix  a  precedent  in  favor  of  arbitrary  taxation,  we  deem  it  highly  proper, 
and  do  accordingly  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  countrymen,  not  to  pur- 
chase or  use  any  kind  of  East  India  commodity  whatsoever,  except  saltpetre 
and  spices,  until  the  grievances  of  America  are  reduced.  We  are  further 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  attack  made  on  one  of  our  sister-colonies,  to 
compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British 
America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  wiiole  be  ai)plied.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  to  the  com' 
mittee  of  correspondence,  that  they  communicate  with  their  several  corre- 
sponding committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the 
several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  iti  general  congress,  at  such 
place,  annually,  as  shall  be  thought  most  C07ivenient ;  there  to  deliberate  on 
those  general  tneasures  which  the  united  interests  of  America  may  front 
time  to  time  require. 

'A  tender  regard  for  the  interest  of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  prevents  us  from  going  further  at  this  time  ; 
most  earnestly  hoping,  that  the  unconstitutional  principle  of  taxing  the 
Colonies  without  their  consent  will  not  be  persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us, 
against  our  will,  to  avoid  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain.  Wishing 
them  and  our  people  free  and  happy,  we  are  their  affectionate  friends,  the  late 
representatives  of  Virginia. 

'The  27th  day  of  May,  1774.' 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  when  the  odious  Port  Bill  was  to  g9  into  effect,  a 
touching  sight  was  witnessed  throughout  Virginia.  Everywhere  the  churches 
were  crowded,  and  devoutly  men  gathered  to  keep  this  day  of  fasting,  humili- 
ation, and  prayer. 

Meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  September  5,  1774.' 
The  revolutionary  spirit  was  now  up,  and  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  itself  soon 
began  to  burn.  The  old  Continental  Congress  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  men  of  Boston,  assembled  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  in  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  largest  city  in  America.'     Georgia  alone  was  unrepresented. 

1  The  object  of  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Con-  dredth  Anniversary  of  the  First   Congress  was 

gress  was  fully  expressed  in  the  followine  language:  worthily  celebrated  in    the  Old  Cakpenter's  Hall. 

'  To  consider  the  acts  lately  passed  and  bills  depending  From  the  eloquent  Historical  Address  delivered  by  Mr. 

in  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  Port  of  Boston  and  the  Henry  Armit  Kruwn,   the  orator  of   the  occasion,  I 

Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  acts  and  bills  in  cite  the  following  appropriate  passages  :  — 
their  precedents  and  consequences  affect  the  whole  con-  The  silence  is  first  broken  by  Mr.  Lynch  of  South 

tinent  of  America — also   the  grievances   under  which  Carolina.       'There  is  a  gentleman  present,'  he  says, 

America  labors  by  reason  of  the  several  acts  of  ParUa-  '  who  has  presided  with  great  dignity  over  a  very  le- 

ment  that  impose  taxes  or  duties  for  raising  revenue,  spectable   society,    and    greatly    to    the   advantage    ol 

and  lay  unnecessary  restraints  and  burdens  on  trade —  America,'  and  he  'moves  that  the  Hon.  Peyton  Ran- 

and  the  statutes,  Parliamentary  Acts  and  Royallnstruc-  dolph,    Esq.,   one  of  the  delegates  from   Virgmia,   b« 

tions,  which  make  an  invidious  distinction  between  his  appomted  chairman.'     He  doubts  not  it  will  be  unani- 

Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  America.'  mous.     It  is  .so,  and  yonder  '  large,  well-looking  man, 

*  On  the  sth  of  this  last  September— 1874— The  Hi;n-  carefully  dressed  and  with  well-powdered  wig,  rises  aai 
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The  Hall  where  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  gathered  was  filled  with  patriot- 
ism and  civic  light.  No  such  body  of  men  had  ever  assembled  in  North 
America,  perhaps  it  were  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  such  assembly  had  ever 
met  in  human  history.  England  encountered  here  the  most  formidable  foe 
she  had  met  since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Peyton  Randolph  being  chosen  President,  and  Charles  Thomson'  Secretary 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  house  was  organized  for  business  with  all  the  solem- 
nities of  a  regular  Legislature.'     A  committee  of  two  from  each  colony  was  ap- 


I 


takes  the  chair.  The  cominission5;  of  the  delegates  are 
then  produced  and  read,  after  which  Mr.  Lynch  nomi- 
nates as  secretary  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  'a  gentle- 
man,' he  says,  'of  family,  fortune,  and  character. ' 

And  thereupon,  with  that  singular  wisdom  which  our 
early  statesmen  showed  in  their  selection  of  men  for  all 
posts  of  responsibility,  the  Congress  calls  into  his  coun- 
try's service  that  admirable  man,  'the  Sam  Adams  ot 
Philadelphia  and  the  life  of  the  cause  of  liberty.' 
While  the  preliminaries  are  being  dispatched,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  this  company,  for  it  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary assemblage  America  has  ever  seen. 

There  are  fifty  delegates  present,  the  representatives 
of  eleven  colonies.  Georgia  has  had  no  election,  the 
North  Carolinians  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  John 
Dickinson,  that  '  shadow,  slender  as  a  reed,  and  pale 
as  ashes,'  that  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  empire,  is  not  a  member  yet.  Directly  in  front, 
in  a  seat  of  prominence,  sits  Richard  Henr>-  Lee.  His 
brilliant  eye  and  Roman  profile  would  make  him  a 
marked  man  in  any  company.  One  hand  has  been  in- 
jured, and  is  wrapped,  as  you  see,  in  a  covering  of 
black  silk,  but,  when  he  speaks,  his  movements  are  so 
graceful  and  his  voice  so  sweet  that  you  forget  the  de- 
fect of  gesture,  for  he  is  an  orator — the  greatest  in 
America,  perhap.s,  save  only  one. 

That  tall  man,  with  the  swarthy  face  and  black,  un- 
powdered  hair,  is  William  Livingstone  of  New  Jersey  ; 
'  no  public  speaker,  but  sensible  and  learned.*  Beside 
him,  with  his  slender  form  bent  forward  and  his  face  lit 
with  enthusiasm,  sits  his  son-in-law,  John  Jay,  soon  to 
be  famous.  He  is  the  youngest  of  the  delegates,  and 
yonder  sits  the  oldest  of  them  all.  His  form  is  bent, 
his  thin  locks  frmging  a  forehead  bowed  with  age  and 
honorable  service,  and  his  hands  shake  tremuloisly  as 
he  folds  them  in  his  lap.  It  is  Stephen  Hopkins,  once 
Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Island.  Close  by  him  is  his 
colleague,  Samuel  Ward,  and  Sherman  of  Connecticut, 
that  strong  man,  whose  name  is  to  be  made  honorable 
by  more  than  one  generation.  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
is  here,  '  that  clear,  cool  head,'  and  Paca,  his  colleague, 
'a  wise  deliberator.' 

Bland  of  Virginia  is  that  learned-looking,  'bookish- 
man,'  leside  '  zealous,  hot-headed '  Edward  Rutledge. 
The  Pennsylvanians  are  grouped  together,  at  one  side 
— Morton.  Humphreys,  Mifflin,  Rhoads,  Biddle,  Ross, 
and  Galloway,  the  .Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Bend- 
ing forward  to  whisper  in  the  latter's  ear  is  Duane  ot 
New  York,  that  shy-looking  man,  a  little  '  squint-eyed' 
(John  Adams  has  already  written  of  him),  '  very  sensi- 
ble and  very  careful.'  That  large-featured  man,  with 
the  broad,  open  countenance,  is  William  Hooper  ;  that 
other,  with  the  Roman  nose,  is  McKean  of  Delaware. 
Rodney,  the  latter's  colleague,  sits  beside  him,  '  the 
oddest-looking  man  in  the  world,  tall,  thin,  pale,  his 
face  no  bigger  than  a  large  apple,  yet  beaming  with 
sense,  and  wit.  and  humor.' 

Yonder  is  Chris'.opher  Gadsden,  who  has  been  preach- 
ing independence  to  South  Carolina  these  ten  years  past. 
He  it  is  who,  roused  by  the  report  that  the  regulars 
have  commenced  to  bombard  Boston,  proposes  to  march 
forward  and  defeat  Gage  at  once,  before  his  reinforce- 
ments can  arrive  ;  and  when  some  one  timidly  says 
that  in  the  event  of  war  the  British  will  destroy  the  sea- 
port towns,  turns  on  the  speaker  with  this  grand  re- 
ply :  '  Our  towns  are  built  of  brick  and  wood  ;  if  they 
are  burnt  down  we  can  rebuild  them  :  but  liberty  once 
lost  is  gone  forever.'  In  all  this  famous  company,  per- 
haps, the  men  most  noticed  are  the  Massachusetts 
members.     That  colony  has  thus  far  taken  the  lead  in 


the  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  A  British  army 
is  encamped  upon  her  soil  :  the  gates  of  her  chief  town 
are  shut  ;  against  her  people  the  full  force  of  the  re- 
sentment of  King  and  Parliament  is  spent.  Her  suffer- 
ings called  this  Congress  into  being,  and  now  lend  a 
sad  prominence  to  her  ambassadors. 

And  of  them,  surely,  Samuel  Adams  is  the  chief. 
What  must  be  his  emotions  as  he  sits  here,  to-day, 
he  who  '  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  and  thinks 
much  ; '  that  strong  man,  whose  undaunted  spirit  has 
led  his  countrymen  up  to  the  possibilities  of  this  day. 
It  is  his  plan  of  correspondence,  adopted  after  a  hard 
struggle,  in  November,  1772,  that  first  made  feasible 
a  union  in  the  common  defence.  He  called  for  unior. 
as  early  as  April,  1773.  For  that  he  had  labored  with- 
out ceasing  and  without  end,  now  arousing  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  less  sanguine  men  ;  now  repressing  the 
enthusiasm  of  rash  hearts,  which  threatened  to  bring  on 
a  crisis  before  the  time  was  ripe,  and  all  the  while  thun- 
dering against  t\-ranny  through  the  columns  of  ihe 
Boston  Gazette.  As  he  was  ten  years  ago  he  is  to- 
day, the  master  spirit  of  the  time  ;  as  cool,  as  watch- 
ful, as  steadfast  now  that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  is  at 
hand,  as  when,  in  darker  days,  he  took  up  the  burden 
James  Otis  could  no  longer  bear. 

Beside  him  sits  his  younger  kinsman,  John  Adams, 
a  man  after  his  own  heart  ;  bold,  fertile,  resolute  ;  an 
eloquent  speaker  and  a  leader  of  men. 

But  whose  is  yonder  tall  and  manly  form  ?  It  is  that 
of  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age  in  the  prime  of  vigorous 
manhood.  He  has  not  spoken,  for  he  is  no  orator  ; 
but  there  is  a  look  of  command  in  his  broad  face  and 
firm-set  mouth  that  marks  him  among  men,  and  seems 
to  justify  the  deference  with  which  his  colleagues  turn 
to  speak  with  him.  He  has  taken  a  back  seat,  as  be- 
comes one  of  his  great  modesty — for  he  is  great  even 
in  that — but  he  is  still  the  foremost  man  in  all  this  com- 
pany. This  is  he  who  has  just  made,  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  that  speech  which  Lynch  of  Carolina  says 
is  the  most  eloquent  speech  that  ever  was  made  :   '  I 

WILL  RAISE  A  THOUSAND  .MKN,  SUBSIST  THEM  AT  MY 
OWN  EXI'ENSE,  AND  MAKCH  WITH  THEM  AT  THEIR  HEAD 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  BOSTON.'  These  were  his  words — 
and  his  name  is  Washington. 

Such  was  the  Continental  Congress  assembled  in 
Philadelphia 

'  Thomson  was  Secretar^'  of  Congress  perpetually, 
from  1774,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  organization  of  the  new  government  in 
1789.  Watson  relates  that  Thomson  had  just  come 
into  Philadelphia  with  his  bride,  and  was  alighting 
from  his  chaise  when  a  messenger  from  the  delegates 
in  Carpenter's  Hall  came  to  him  and  said  they  wanted 
him  to  come  and  take  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  as 
he  was  an  expert  at  such  business.  For  his  first  year's 
service  he  received  no  pay.  .So  Congress  informed  his 
wife,  that  they  wi.shed  to  compensate  her  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  during  that  time,  and  wished  her 
to  name  what  kind  of  a  piece  of  plate  she  would  like  to 
receive.  She  chose  an  uryt,  and  that  silver  vessel  is  yet 
in  the  family.  Thomson  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1730, 
came  to  America  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  died  in 
1824,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.— Lossing's  Hist. 
0/ the  U.  S.,  note  3,  p.  22S. 

^  In  speaking  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  John  Adams  said  : — Sept.  8th,  1774. 
—  'There  is  in  the  Congress  a  collection  of  the  greatest 
men  upon  this  continent  in  point  of  abilities,  virtues  and 
fortunes.'  Also  in  one  of  Sept.  i6th,  he  describes  the 
First  Prayer  in  Congress.      '  When  Congress  first 
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pointed  to  draw  up  a  Bill  of  Rights :  an  Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Brit 
ain,  written  by  John  Jay  ;  another  to  the  several  Anglo-American  colonies, 
written  by  William  Livingston  ;  a  third  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  and 
a  petition  to  the  King.  Massachusetts  was  applauded  for  all  she  had  done, 
and  encouraged  to  persevere  ;  while  General  Gage  was  warned  not  to 
inflame  any  further  the  public  indignation,  '  lest  the  loyal  Colonies  should 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  throne  altogether.'  The  Assembly  also  entered 
into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  and  with  the  country,  '  under  the 
sacred  tie's  of  honor  and  love  of  liberty,  neither  to  import,  nor  to  consume, 
any  British  goods  or  products,  after  the  first  of  the  following  December.'  They 
gave  their  pledge  also  to  encourage  manufactures  and  agriculture  at  home, 
and  recommended  the  appointment  of  committees  everywhere  to  see  that  this 
work  was  effectually  done.  They  still  further  resolved  to  remain  in  session 
until  Parliament  repealed  those  odious  and  oppressive  acts. 

All  their  proceedings  were  full  of  dignity.  They  breathed  the  inspiration 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Romans.  Their  public  Addresses,  Me- 
morials, Resolutions,  Preambles,  and  State  Papers,  were  worthy  of  the  'giants 
of  those  days.'  Of  them  Lord  Chatham  said  '  that  he  had  studied  and  admired 
the  free  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  :  yet  for  solidity 
of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  com- 
plication of  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  could  stand  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.'  Their  memorial  to  the  King 
of  England  was  most  respectful — it  was  even  characterized  by  loyal  love. 
They  only  asked  him  to  restore  those  rights  of  which  they  had  been  robbed. 
They  reminded  him  that  under  his  royal  ancestors,  their  progenitors  had 
enjoyed  those  rights,  and  tliey  asked  that  they  might  be  restored.  They  said  : 
'The  apprehension  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude  from  the  pre- 
eminent rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our  minds  retain  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  clearly  foreseeing  the  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity,  excite 
emotions  in  our  breasts,  which  we  cannot  describe.'  And  to  their  brethren  in 
England  they  made  this  touching  appeal  :  '  Can  any  reason  be  given  why  any 
subject  who  lives  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should  enjoy 
less  liberty  than  those  who  live  three  hundred  miles  from  it  ? '  To  their  own 
constituents  they  spoke  more  boldly,  but  with  more  effect.     They  recounted 

met,  Mr.  Gushing  made  a  motion  that  it  should  be  his  pontificads,  and  read  several  prayers  in  the  estab- 
opened  with  prayer.     It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jay  of    lished  form,  and  then  read  the  collect  for  the  7th  day 

New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  be-  of    Sept.    which    was    the    thirty-fiflh    Psalm.  ...   I 

cause  we  were  so  divided  in  religious  sentiments  ;  some  never  saw  a  greater  effect  upon  an  audience.     It  seem- 

Kplscopalians,  some  Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  ed  as  if  heaven  had  ordained  that  psalm  to  be  read  on 

Presbyterian?,   and  some  Congrcgationalists,   that   we  that  morning.      After  this  Mr.   Douche,   unexpectedly 

could  not  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.     Mr.  Samuel  to  everybody,   struck  out    into    an    extempore    prayer 

Adams  arose,   and  said   he  was  no   bigot,  and   could  which  filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present.     I  must 

hear  a  prayer  from  a  gentleman  ot  piety  and  virtue,  confess  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so  \vell 

who  was  at  the  same  time  a  friend  to  his  country — he  pronounced.     Episcopalian  as  he  is.  Dr.  Cooper  him- 

was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  had  heard  that  self  never  prayed  with  such  fervor,   such  ardor,   such 

Mr.  Douchf^  deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he  earnestness  and    pathos,  and    in  language  so  elegant 

moved  that  Mr.  Douche,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  sublime,  for  America,  for  the  Congress,  for  the 
might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  to  the  Congress  to-  i  province    of   Massachusetts    l!ay,  and    especially  the 

morrow    morning.     The    motion    was    seconded    and  town  of  Boston.     It  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  every- 

passed  in  the  affirmative.     Mr.   Randolph,  our  Presi-  body  here.     I  must  beg  you  to  read  that  psalm.      If 

dent,  waited  on  Mr.  Douche  and  received  for  answer  there  was  any  faith  in  series  Vigila>ia;,  or  sortes  hio- 

that  if  his  health  would  permit  he  certainly  would.     Ac-  inerica,  or  especially  in  sortes  Bibiicce,  it  would  be 

cordingly  next  morning  he  appeared  with  his  clerk  and  thought  providentiaL' 
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the  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  from  the  French  War,  in  which  so  many  oi 
their  friends  had  poured  out  their  blood  like  water  for  the  flag  of  England. 
They  justly  praised  the  spirit  of  independence  that  pervaded  the  Colonies, 
and  forecasting  the  future  summoned  every  true  man  to  the  post  of  vigilance 
and  danger. 

This  Congress  was  clothed  with  all  necessary  power.  Its  delegates  were 
appointed  to  be  the  supreme  judges  of  the  great  cause  at  stake.  They  were 
posted  as  trusty  sentinels  on  the  outer  walls  of  North  American  freedom,  and 
the  whole  country  looked  up  reverently  to  them  when  they  spoke.  What- 
ever they  said,  resolved,  or  recommended,  went  forth  through  the  land  with 
all  the  sanction  which  justice,  virtue,  and  heroism  always  command,  but 
which  mere  formal  authority  never  inspires. 

It  was  now  fast  becoming  evident  even  to  common  observers  that  a  great 
issue  was  to  be  made  between  the  Colonists  and  the  King.  The  American 
people  were  fast  shaking  from  themselves  the  incubus  of  traditional  allegiance 
to  a  distant  and  unfriendly  monarch.  What  cared  these  free  brave  men  in  the 
forests  of  the  Western  \Vorld  for  rules,  precedents,  or  authorities  established  by 
the  despotisms  of  old  Europe  ?  The  hour  which  Berkeley  had  prophesied  had 
come,  when 

'  The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame.' 

These  words  were  on  every  lip,  and  the  sentiment  was  in  every  heart.  How 
much  had  the  rules  of  the  political  systems  of  Europe  helped  them  while  they 
were  hewing  their  way  through  howling  forests  ?  Wliat  had  conventionalism 
done  for  them  while  they  were  batding  wild  beasts  and  merciless  savages  ? 
And  what  help  could  they  get  from  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Old  World, 
in  constructing  a  new  political  system  here  ? 

When  American  men  pitted  themselves  against  the  greatest  monarch  on 
earth,  they  did  it  with  deliberation — there  was  no  haste  about  it.  There  were 
minute  men,  it  is  true,  in  the  Revolution,  all  through  the  Colonies.  But  the 
men  in  this  Congress  who  led  the  way  to  that  struggle,  acted  with  a  deliberation 
from  wliich  all  apprehension  of  danger  had  fled  from  every  mind,  as  the  morn- 
ing's mists  move  from  the  mountain  tops.  So  deeply  had  this  spirit  imbued 
the  nation,  that  the  moulding  seal  of  that  '^ongress  seemed  to  have  been 
stamped  on  the  whole  people  ;  and  the  moment  the  tocsin  sounded,  as  though 
some  invisible,  but  giant  hand  had  sowed  the  soil  with  dragons'  teeth,  armed 
men  everywhere  sprang  up. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts. — General  Gage  had  seized  all 
the  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  done  other  oppressive  acts  which 
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enraged  the  anger  of  Massachusetts  to  such  a  point,  that  their  Assembly 
whose  dehberations  had  been  broken  up  by  the  interference  of  the  Governor, 
convened  at  Salem,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress,  and 
adjourned  to  Concord,  sixteen  miles  in  the  interior.  Their  first  act  was  to 
elect  John  Hancock  to  preside  over  them.  Assuming  that  they  were  clothed 
with  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  they  made  the  necessary 
provisions  for  maintaining  their  liberties, 

Chatham's  Defence  of  America. — At  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  Nov- 
ember 20,  1 774,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  the  prominent  sub- 
ject in  the  King's  speech,  and  he  made  known  his  inflexible  determination  to 
put  down  any  attempt  to  imperil  the  royal  authority  in  the  Colonies.  Once 
more  Lord  Chatham  came  to  their  defence.  '  The  way,'  said  he,  '  must  be 
immediately  opened  for  a  reconciliation.  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  They  say 
you  have  no  right  to  tax  them  without  their  consent.  They  say  truly.  Repre- 
sentation and  taxation  must  go  together — they  are  inseparable.  They  do  not 
hold  the  language  of  slaves.  They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws  as  a 
favor.  They  claim  it  as  a  right.  They  tell  you  that  they  will  not  submit  to 
these  acts,  and  I  tell  you  they  must  be  repealed,  and  you  must  go  through  the 
work.  You  must  declare  that  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them.  Then  they  may 
trust  you." 

But  Chatham's  plan  for  reconciliation  with  America  failed.  All  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  King,  and  the  weight  of  oftice  and  power,  were  brought 
against  the  American  cause,  and  whoever  took  their  part  was  marked  for  sig- 
nal political  vengeance.  Whoever  crossed  the  dead-line  fell.  No  scheme  that 
could  be  devised  to  injure  the  trade,  or  harbors  and  vessels  of  Massachusetts, 
was  overlooked.  Among  others,  a  bill  was  passed, — February  10,  1775, — by 
which  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  were  restricted  in  their 
trade  to  Great  Britain,  and  its  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  The  poor  col- 
onists weie  prohibited  from  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  This  was 
a  starvation  act.  It  was  known  that  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  New  England 
iiad  ventured  forth  in  large  numbers  on  those  fishing  grounds,  to  drag  from  the 
reluctant  deep  the  means  of  subsistence  which  they  could  hardly  wring  from 
an  ungenial  soil.  It  was  believed  that  this  act  would  starve  New  England 
men  into  submission.  But  none  of  these  measures  produced  any  such  result, 
but  exactly  the  contrary.  The  feeling  had  become  universal,  that  they  must 
throw  themselves  upon  their  own  resources,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  King. 

The  First  Blood  of  the  Revolution  shed  at  Lexington. — The  Provincial 

'  Pitt  hnd  already  said,  '  I  rejoice  that  America  has  said  without  doors  of  the  strength  of  America.     It  is  a 

resisted  ;   if  its  millions  of  inhabitants   had    submitted  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  meddled  with.     In  a 

taxes  would  soon  have  been  laid  on  Ireland,  and  if  ever  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this  coun- 

this  nation   shoT.ild   have  a  tyrant  for  its  king,  six  mil-  try  can  crush  America  to  atoms.     .     .     .     But  on  this 

lions  of  freemen,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  ground  of  the  stamp-act  when  so  many  here  will  think 

voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves  would   be  fit  instra-  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands 

ments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.     The  gentleman  asks  against  it.     In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be 

when   were  the    colonies    emancipated?      I    desire  to  haiardous.      America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like   the 

know  when  they  were  made   slaves.     Lord  Bacon   has  strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state, 

told  me  that  a  great  question  will  not  fail  of  being  agi-  and  puU  down  the  constitution  along  with  her.' 
tated  at  one  time  or  another.     A  great  deal  has  been 
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Assembly  had  ordered  military  stores  to  be  collected  ;  and  the  further  enlisting 
of  militia  and  minute-men,  and  their  practice  for  improvement  in  fire-arms 
was  encouraged.  General  Gage  sent  an  armed  force  to  Salem  to  take  posses- 
sion of  several  field-pieces  in  the  name  of  the  King.  But  the  people  pulled 
up  the  draw-bridge,  and  repulsed  the  soldiers.  A  quantity  of  military  st  jres 
had  been  collected  at  the  little  village  of  Concord,  and  a  detachment  of  800 
men  under  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  was  sent  by  General  Gage  to 
seize  or  destroy  them.  When  the  detachment  reached  the  village  of  Lexmg- 
ton,  they  found  the  militia  of  the  place  drawn  up.'  Pitcairn,  with  a  portion  of 
the  detachment,  approached  within  musket  shot  and  exclaimed  :  'Ye  villains, 
ye  rebels  ! '  '  Disperse  ! '  '  l.ay  down  your  arms  ! '  *  Why  don't  you  lay  down 
your  arms  ? '  Seeing  that  his  orders  were  not  obeyed,  he  gave  the  word  to 
fire.  Eight  Lexington  men  were  killed,  and  ten  wounded,  and  the  militia 
were  dispersed.'  Flushed  with  this  little  success,  the  detachment  marched 
on  to  Concord,  destroying,  or  taking  possession  of  such  portions  of  the  stores 
as  they  could.  But  they  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  they  deemed 
prudent,  and  the  commanding  officer  ordered  a  retreat  to  Boston.^  At  Lex- 
ington, he  was  joined  by  Lord  Percy,  who  brought  with  him  reinforcements 
of  nearly  1,000  men.  On  the  long  march  they  were  pressed  hard  by  the 
provincial  soldiers.  From  every  thicket  and  from  behind  every  wall  and 
building  the  bullets  flew,  carrying  destruction  with  them.  Towards  evening, 
after  a  hard  march  of  thirty  miles,  the  King's  soldiers  passed  Charlestown 
Neck,  and  encamped  on  Bunker's  Hill  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  under 
the  protection  of  a  British  man-of-war,  they  entered  Boston. 

The  Tocsin  of  the  Revolution. — The  die  was  now  cast.  The  blood  of 
Americans  had  been  shed  by  the  King  of  England,  and  from  that  hour  his 
dominion  in  America  passed  away.  The  news  flew  in  every  direction.  Horses 
were  taken  from  the  fields,  and  mounted  by  men  who  drove  them  till  they 
dropped  dead.     All   over  the  hills  and  down  on  the  valleys  of  New  England 

>  The  work  so  worthy  of  CQjnmemoration — thr  com-  agreements — to  meet  such  an  exigence  ;  who  had  been 

MENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THK  AMERICAN  Rkvolu-  disciplined   to   meet  it,  who  were  expected  to  n-.eet  it, 

TloN cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  without  and  who  had   been   warned  that  it  was  close  at  hand. 

taking  into  view  previous  efforts.  Nothing  is  clearer  They  were  the  minute-men.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
than  that  it  obeyed  the  great  law  of  production.  It  they  came  so  near  up  to  their  own  ideal  of  hazardous 
was  the  result  of  labor.  It  took  the  people  ye.irs  of  de-  duty,  and  tothe  high  expectation  of  their  fellow-pa- 
liberation  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  forcible  resistance  ;  triots,  as  to  win  praise  from  friend  and  foe.  They  did 
and  after  this  point  had  been  reached,  it  took  months  a  thorough,  a  necessary,  and  an  immortal  work.  They 
of  steady  preparation  to  meet  such  a  crisis  worthily,  should  have  the  credit  of  it.  This  battle  should  be 
This  crisis  did  not  come  unexpected,  nor  was  it  left  to  called  the  battle  of  the  minute-men."— Frothmg- 
shift  for  itself  when  it  did  come.      The  leading  patriots  ham's  .f/'tx/f  ,)/j5oi-/o«,  pp.  83-84. 

were  not  quite  so  dull  and  rash  as  to  leave  this  unpro-  ''■  Samuel  Adams  heard   the  volley  of  musketry  at 

vided  for.     They  were  men   of  sound   common  sense,  Lexington  that  commenced  the  war  of  the  Re\olution. 

who  well   discerned   the   signs  of  the   times.      If  they  It  was  in  view  of  the  inevitable  train  of  consequences 

trusted   to  the   inherent  goodness  of  their  cause,   they  that  would  result  from  this,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  O,  what 

also  looked  sharp  to  have  their  powder  dry.   Individual  a  glorious  morning  is  this  ! ' 

volunteers,  it  is  true,  appeared  on  this  day  on  the  field.  ^  Washington  writes.  May  31,  1775  :  '  If  the  re- 
But  still  the  power  that  was  so  successful  against  a  treat  had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was,— and  God 
body  of  British  veterans  of  undoubted  bravery,  finely  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so, — the  minis- 
officered  and  finely  disciplined,  that  twice  put  them  in  terial  troops  must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut 
imminent  peril  of  entire  capture,  was  not  an  armed  off.  For  they  had  not  arrived  in  Charlestown  (under 
mob,  made  up  of  individuals,  who,  on  a  new-born  im-  cover  of  their  ships),  half  an  hour  before  a  powerful 
pulse,  aroused  by  the  sudden  sound  of  the  tocsin,  body  of  men  from  Marblehead  and  Salem  was  at  their 
seized  their  rusty  firelocks,  and  rushed  to  the  'tented  heels,  and  must,  if  they  had  happened  to  be  up  one 
field.'  But  it  was  an  organized  power,  made  up  of  hour  sooner,  inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  to 
nnl'tiawho  had  associated  themselves — often  by  written  Charlestown.' — Sparks    WashiKgton,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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the  cry  was  rung :   '  The  war  has  begun  !     To  arms  I     Liberty  or  Death  ! 
and  everywhere  men  seemed  to  rise  up  as  though  they  had  sprung  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.     Thus  sounded  the  tocsin  of  the  Revohition. 

The  skirmishes  of  Concord  and  Lexington  had  cost  the  British  273,  and 
the  Americans  ZZ  men.  But  the  significance  of  those  events  could  by  no 
means  be  measured  by  the  number  of  men  who  fell.  Battles  have  been  fought, 
where  tens  of  thousands  have  strewn  the  field,  to  which  history  attaches  few 
important  consequences.  But  from  that  day  of  blood,  the  destinies  of  the 
New  World  were  decided.  The  time  for  general  and  decided  action  had  fully 
come.  The  Legislatures  of  the  several  Colonies  assembled  immediately,  and 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  Troops  were  raised  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  16,000  had  collected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  General  Gage  was  besieged  within  the  town,  and 
all  his  supplies  cut  off,  except  those  which  came  by  sea.  The  Colonists  had 
changed  the  attitude  of  defence  for  that  of  aggression. 

Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crotvn  Point. — The  military  ardor  of  the  army, 
mconstructed  though  it  was,  kindled  at  any  aggressive  movement  that  was  pro- 
•posed.  The  boldest  of  these  plans  was  to  seize  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ticon- 
deroga ^d  Crown  Point,  and  they  were  executed  chiefly  by  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  Bene- 
dict Arnold.'  This  achievement  was  attended  with  important  consequences  , 
for  the  spoils  of  victory  taken  at  these  two  important  posts,  consisting  of  nearly 
150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition,  which  not 
only  weakened  the  enemy,  but  greatly  enforced  the  patriots.  '  A  few  months 
later,  March,  1776,  some  of  the  cannons,'  says  Lossing,  'were  hurling  death 
shots  into  the  midst  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston.' 

Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Convention. — On  the  20th  of  March,  1775, 
a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  counties  and  corporations  of  Vir- 
ginia, met  for  the  second  time.  Patrick  Henry  uttered  that  wonderful  harangue 
which  is  thus  characterized  by  Wirt :  'The  gulf  of  war  which  yawned  before 
him  was  indeed  fiery  and  fearful ;  but  he  saw  that  the  awful  plunge  was  inevit- 
able. The  body  of  the  Convention,  however,  hesitated.  They  cast  around 
a  longing,  lingenng  look  on  those  flowery  fields  on  which  peace,  and  ease, 
and  joy  were  still  sporting ;  and  it  required  all  the  energies  of  a  Mentor  like 

1  Some  Connecticut  men,  knowing  the  importance  was  almost  sure  to  be  done.   These  bold  leaders  grasped 

of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  for  military  purposes,  the  hands  of  the  Connecticut  men,  the  expedition  was 

bad  borrowed  i,8oo  dollars  from  the  Legislature,  and  soon  ready,  and  marched  under  Allen, 
marched    to   Burlington   to  get  the  aid  of   the    Green  Having  taken  possession  of  the  fort  and  garrison  by 

Mountain  boys.     This  was  the  name  given  to  a  band  of  surprise.  Allen  mounted  to  the  door  of  the  commandant's 

hardy  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  Vermont,  and  built  up  apartments.     Captain   De   La  Place  was  rou.sed  from 

for  themselves  quiet  and  secure  homes  in  the  forest.   So  his  bed  by  heavy  blows  from  the  hilt  of  Allen's  sword, 

brilliant  was  the  part  they  played   in   the  Revolution,  He  rushed   to   the  door,  followed  by  his  wite,  and  re- 

that  their  daring  and  intrepidity  won  the  admiration  of  cognizing  Allen,    asked,    '  What   do   you   want  ?  '     'I 

the  world.     Their  leaders  were  Colonels  Ethan  Allen,  want  you    to   surrender  this  fort,'    ,vas  Allen's  reply 

and  .Seth  Warner  :   two  men  so  brave  and  determined,  'By   what   authority    do  you   demand  it?'  asked  the 

so  completely  masters  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  so  commander.     '  By  the  authority  of  the  Great  Jehovah, 

thoroughly   tr.ained   in  border  conflicts,  and    the  hard-  and  the  Continental  Congress,'  said  Allen,  with  a  voice 

fought  batdes  of  the  French  war,  that,  under  their  guid-  of  thunder.     The  captain  at  once  surrendered. 
ancc,  whatever  the   Green  Mountain   boys   undertook. 
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Henry,  to  push  them  from  the  precipice,  and  conduct  therg  over  the  stormy 
sea  of  the  Revolution,  to  Hberty  and  glory." 

The  Meckhnberg  Declaration  of  I7idepende7ice,  May,  1775.— While  tha 
spring  grass  was  starting  over  the  graves  of  the  first  patriotic  martyrs  who 
had  fallen  on  the  village  green  of  Lexington,  and  a  month  before  the  blood) 
day  of  Bunker  Hill,  an  event  was  transpiring  in  North  CaroHna  which  will 
reflect  lustre  upon  that  State  as  long  as  the  name  of  America  shall  endure. 
Thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  with  a  matu- 
rity of  political  judgment  which  seemed  more  like  a  divine  inspiration  than  a 
simple  process  of  reasoning,  a  series  of  Resolutions  was  adopted  by  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  assembled  at 
Charlotte,  in  Mecklenberg  County.  These  Twenty  Resolutions,  for  which  the 
people.of  that  State,  in  the  name  of  their  ancestors,  claim  what  we  so  readily 
accord  to  them,  the  combined  glory  of  prophets  and  pioneers,  was  virtually 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  for  they  were  adopted  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  Great  Declaration  at  Philadelphia. 

This  was  the  boldest  act  of  treason  which  had  yet  been  perpetrated.  It 
seemed  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  It  had  bor- 
rowed no  military  insi)iration,  except  from  the  skmiiishes  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  ;  and  the  tone  of  the  Charlotte  Resolutions,  with  the  dignified  asser- 
tion, of  their  rights  as  free  men,  startled  and  amazed  the  most  sanguine  and 
determined  patriots  in  every  quarter  where  the  intelligence  reached.  It  was 
the  first  formal  and  deliberate  declaration  that  the  American  people  were  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

Many  readers  are  doubtless  avvare  tliat  a  claim  to  still  higher  merit  than 
had  been  accorded,  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  connection  with  this  so-called 

1  Let  115  not — said  Henry — I  beseech  you,  sir,  de-  not  wenk  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 

ceive  our'ielves  longer.     Sir,  we  have  done  evei-ything  the  God  of  nature   hath   placed   in  our  power.     Three 

that  could   be  done   to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  millions  of  people  armed   in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty, 

coming  on.     We  have   petitioned.      We  have   remon-  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are 

strated — we  have  supplicated — we  have  prostrated  our-  invincible  by  any   force   which   our   enemy   can    send 

selves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  ihterpo-  against  us.     Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  batUes 

sition   to  arrest   the  ryrannical  hands  of  the   ministry  alone.     There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  des- 

and  parliament.     Our  petitions    have   been    slighted  :  tinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 

our  remonstrances  have  produced   additional  violence  our  battle  for  us.     The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong 

and  insuft  :  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded  ;  alone,  it  is  to  the  vigilant.the  active,  the  brave.     Be- 

and  we  have  been  spumed,  with  contempt,  from  the  foot  sides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.    If  we  were  base  enough 

of  the  throne.     In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  in-  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to_ retire  from  the  contest, 

dulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.   There  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery' !   Our 

is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.     If  we  wish  to  be  free —  chains   are  forged.     Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on 

if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  pri-  the  plains  of  Boston  !     The  war  is  inevitable — and  let 

vileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending — if  it  come  !!_    I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  !'! 

we  mean   not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  e.\tenuate  the  matter.     Gentle- 

whicli  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  men  may  cry  peaces,  peace— but  there  is  no  peace.    The 

have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glo-  war  is  actually  begun  !    The  ne.\:tgale  that  sweeps  from 

rious  object  of  our  contest  shall   be  obtained — we  must  the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 

fight !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !     An  appeal  to  arms  ?     Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  !     Why 

arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us  !  stand  we  here  idle  ?     What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ? 

They  tell   us,    sir — continued  Henry— that   we   are  What  would   they  have?     Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 

weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary!  sweet,  as   to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 

But  when   shall  we  be  stronger?     Will  it  be  the  next  slavery?     Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  !     I  know  not  what 

week,  or  the  ne.\t  year?     Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  course  others  may  take  ;  but  as  for  me,  cried  he,  with 

disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  both  his  arms  extended  aloft,  his  brows  knit,  every  fea- 

in  every  house?     Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irreso-  lure  marked  with  a  resolute  purpo.se  of  his  soul,  and  his 

lution   and   inaction  ?     Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  voice  swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of  exclamation—'  GIVB 

effectual  I esistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  me   mberty   or   give    me  death  ! '—Wirt's  /i^^wry, 

hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  oui   ene-  pp.  139-142. 
mies  sha'J  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?     Sir,  we  are 
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Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence  :  but  I  do  not  deem  it  worthy  of 
any  further  attention  here.  We  never  can  grow  too  famiUar  with  the  State 
Papers  drawn  up  by  the  Fathers  of  the  RepubHc,  nor  with  the  Resolutions 
adopted  at  popular  meetings,  and  deliberative  conventions.  They  all  breathe 
the  same  spirit ;  and  to  claim  any  great  superiority  for  the  patriots  of  one 
.section  over  those  of  another,  is  to  make  a  distinction  where  none  exists. 
There  was  glory  enough  for  them  all.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  claiming  pre- 
cedence for  one  section  of  the  sky  at  the  daybreak,  because  it  radiated  more 
light  from  the  advancing  sun.  The  collision  with  the  British  troops  took 
place  first,  where  they  had  been  stationed  to  overawe  and  make  aggressions 
upon  the  people.  The  first  great  irruption  was  at  Boston.  The  speech  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  came  nearer  to  the  language  of 
treason  than  any  uttered  even  by  James  Otis  himself;  while  in  a  distant  and 
obscure  State,  and  one  which  had  not  hitherto  been  distinguished,  the  first 
clear  declaration  was  made,  by  a  deliberative  body,  of  absolution  from  allegi- 
ance to  the  King  of  England.  The  simple  truth  was  that  the  rising  sun  of 
liberty  was  shedding  his  beams  over  all  the  land,  and  fires  were  to  be  kindled 
which  were  never  to  go  out.  At  the  same  time  the  Governors  of  North  and 
South  CaroHna,  finding  it  impossible  to  repress  the  rising  spirit,  abandoned 
their  posts  and  took  refuge  under  the  British  flag. 

Gage  prepares  for  Battle. — As  Boston  was  now  the  chief  point  of  military 
interest,  and  the  British  had  received  large  reinforcements  from  England, 
under  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  it  was  the  first  point  upon 
which  the  Provincial  Congress  recommended  the  council  of  war  to  concen- 
trate their  forces.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  throughout  Massachusetts  by 
General  Gage ;  but  a  pardon  was  offered  to  all  rebels  who  would  return  to 
their  allegiance,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock. 
These  exceptions  were  made  with  discrimination.  They  had  gone  too  far  to 
be  pardoned,  and  they  could  not  be  corrupted  by  gold  or  power.'  Deter- 
mined to  bring  things  to  an  issue,  and  crush  the  rebellion,  the  Conmiander-in- 
Chief  offered  to  allow  the  people  of  Boston'  to  leave  the  town.  But  when  he 
saw  that  nearly  the  entire  population  were  starting,  he  revoked  the  permission, 
and  compelled  most  of  them  to  remain. 

The  Day  of  Bwikcr  Hill. — The  sun  never  heralded  a  more  beautiful 
morning  than  that  of  the  17th  day  of  June,  1775,  since  he  first  dawned  upon 
Paradise.  No  cloud  hung-over  Boston  throughout  that  day  except  the  cloud  of 
battle.  During  the  previous  night,  Prescott's  thousand  men  had  been  working 
on  Breed's  Hill,  near  Bunker's,  with  axes,  crowbars,  picks,  and  shovels,  to 
construct  the  redoubt  against  which  the  repeated  charges  of  the  British  bat- 

1  A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  a  par-  tended    their   fame.       A  few  others,  it  is  well  known, 

don  was  oftered  to  all  rebels  except  Samuel  Adams  and  were   secretly  proscribed,  and   would    doubtless   have 

John  Hancock — '  whose  offences,' said  the  edict,  '  are  of  fallen    victims    to   ministerial   vengeance;   but  Ada  nj 

too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  considera-  and  Hancock  were   the   only  two   expressly  except  :d 

tion  than  that  of  CO  idign  punishment.'  This  virulent  pro-  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  and  irrevocably  denounced.  - 

scription,  which  was  mtended  to  ruin  them,  widely  ex-  Tudor's  Otis,  p.  264. 
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talions  were  lo  be  so  resolutely  made.'  The  labor  had  been  conducted  with 
such  silence  and  dispatch,  that,  when  the  morning  light  unmasked  the  works, 
fhe  English  saw  a  strong  redoubt,  indicating  a  determination  to  stand  the 
ground  and  meet  the  enemy.  The  Americans  had  now  to  contend  with  a 
heavy  cannonade  from  the  battle-ships  in  the  river.  But  as  this  did  not  disturb 
their  operations,  General  Gage  sent  three  thousand  men  under  Howe  and 
Pigot,  from  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed  them  under  the  guns  of  the  vessels  at 
Charlestown.  Here  they  called  into  requisition  the  most  malignant  agency 
of  war,  setting  fire  to  the  town ;  ^  and  while  the  screams  of  the  tender,  the 
aged,  the  old,  and  the  helpless,  were  mingling  with  the  sheets  of  flame  that 
wrapped  their  habitations,  the  British  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Ameri- 
cans being  short  of  ammunition  had,  under  orders,  reserved  their  fire  until  the 
attacking  column  was  within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt,^  when  they  levelled  their 
muskets  and  poured  down  a  hail  of  death  into  the  bosom  of  the  British  army. 
Every  bullet  did  its  work.  Whole  battalions  melted,  and  many  officers  of  rank 
fell.  Twice  had  they  been  repulsed  when  Clinton  came  up.  He  once  more 
rallied  his  men,  who  fought  as  Englishmen  had  been  fighting  for  a  thousand 
years,  loyally  under  orders,  whether  taking  aim  at  friend  or  foe.  The  attack 
under  Clinton  was  made  on  the  redoubt  on  three  sides,  and  the  onset  was  all 
but  irresistible.  At  last  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  gave  out.*  There 
was  but  one  road,  and  that  was  across  Charlestown  Neck,  where  a  shower  of 
balls  fell  upon  tiiem  from  the  British  vessels,  and  one  of  them  struck  Major- 
General  Joseph  Warren  and  he  fell  dead. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Webster  is  as  imperishably  connected  with  Bunker 
Hill  as  that  of  Joseph  Warren,  its  immortal  hero  :  and  as  neither  can  be  men- 
tioned alone,  when  that  first  great  conflict  of  the  War  for  Independence  is 
spoken  of,  it  seems  proper  to  give  the  reflections  of  the  statesman  on  that 

'  In    The  History  c_f  the  Siege  of  Boston^  by  Rich-  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  neighbor- 

ard    Frothingham,    Jr.,    an   exhaustive   essay   on    the  hood  of  Mill  street,  were  entirely  consumed.    The  num- 

whole  subject  of  the  bnttles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  ber  of  buildings  was  estimated  at  about  four  hundred  ; 

Bunker  Hill,  the  author  says  :  'Colonel  Prescott,  there-  and  the  loss  of  property  at  ^117,982,  5s.  2d. — Siege  of 

fore,  was  the  only  regular  commander  of  the  party  ^ho  Boston^  p.  203. 

fortified  Breed's  Hill.  .   .   .   When  General  Warren,  for  ^  The   Americans    coolly  awaited    their  approach; 

instance,   entered   the  redoubt,   Colonel   Prescott   ten-  their    officers     ordered     them     to    reserve     their    fire 

dered  him  the  command  :   but  Warren  replied  that  he  until  the  British  were  within   ten  or   twelve  rods,  and 

had    not   received    his — [he   had    been   appointed    by  then    wait    until    the   word   was   given.     Powder   was 

Massachusetts   a     Major-CIeneral] — commission,   and  scarce  and  must  not  be  wasted.   They  said  '  fire  low  ; ' 

would  serve  as  a  vokmteer.     He  mingled  in  the  fight,  'aim  at   the   waist  bands;'    'wait  imtil  you   see  the 

behaved  with  great  bravery,  and    was  among  the  last  white  of   their  eyes  ; '  '  aim  at   the  handsome  coats  ; ' 

to  leave  the  redoubt:   he  was   lingering  even  to   rash-  'pick   off  the  commanders.'     'Men,'   exclaimed   Put- 

ness  in  his  retreat.' — Siege  0/ Boston^  p.  i66.  nam,  'you  are  all  marksmen  ;   do  not  one  of  you  fire 

^  General  Burgoyne's  Letter  supplies   the  most  au-  until  you  see  the  white  of  their  eyes.' — Siege  0/  Bos- 

thentic  description  of  the   burning  of  the  town.     He  ton. 

writes  of  the  British   columns  as  they  were  moving  to  *  'But  the  defenders  had  spent   their  ammunition  ; 

the   attack:    'They   were     also   exceedingly   hurt   by  another  cannon-cartridge    furnishing  the   powder   for 

musketry  from  Charlestown,  though  Clinton  and  I  did  the    last   muskets  that  were   fired,  and   its  substitute 

not  perceive  it  till  Hoive  sent  us  -niofd  by  a  boat,  and  stones,  revealed  their  weakness  and  filled   the  enemy 

desired  us  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was  imme-  with  hope.     The  redoubt  was  soon  successfully  scaled. 

DIATELY  DONK  ;   WE  THREW  A  PARCEL  OF  SHELLS,  AND  General  Pigot,  by  the  aid  of  a   tree,  mounted   the  cor- 

THE  WHOLE  WAS  IMMEDIATELY  IN  FLAMES.'  ner  of  it,  and   was  closely  followed  by  his  men,  when 

The  town  was  burning  on  the  second  attack.     The  one  side   of  it  literally   bristled   with   bayonets.     The 

smoke   was  seen  a  great  distance.     'Terrible  indeed  conflict   was   now  earned    on    hand    to   hand.     Many 

was  the  .scene' — a  letter  from  Salem  reads, — 'even  at  stood  and  received  wounds  with  swords  and  bayonets  ; 

our  distance.      The   western   horizon  in  the  day    time  but  the  British  continued   to  enter,  and  were  a-dvanc- 

was  one   huge   body  of  smoke,  and   in   the  evening  a  ing   towards    the    Americans   when   Colonel    PrescotI 

continued  blaze;  and  the  perpetual  sound  of  cannon  gave  the  order  to  retreat.' — History  of  tht  Siege  of 

and  volleys  of  musketry  worked  up  our  imaginations  Boston,  p.  150* 
to  a  high  degree  of  fright.'    The  houses  within  the 
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memorable  battle' : — *  No  national  drama  was  ever  developed  in  a  more 
interesting  and  splendid  first  scene.  The  incidents  and  the  result  of  the  bat 
tie  itself  were  most  important,  and  indeed  most  wonderful.  As  a  mere  battle, 
few  surpass  it  in  whatever  engages  and  interests  attention.  It  was  fought  on 
a  conspicuous  eminence,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  populous  city, 
and  consequently  in  the  view  of  thousands  of  spectators.  The  attacking  party 
moved  over  a  sheet  of  water  to  the  assault.  The  operations  and  movements 
were  of  course  all  visible  and  all  distinct.  Those  who  looked  on  from  the 
houses  and  heights  of  Boston  had  a  fuller  view  of  every  important  operation 
and  event  than  can  ordinarily  be  had  of  any  battle,  or  than  can  possibly  be 
had  of  such  as  are  fought  on  a  more  extended  ground,  or  by  detachments  of 
troops  acting  in  different  places,  and  at  different  times,  and  in  some  measure 
independently  of  each  other.  When  the  British  columns  were  advancing 
to  the  attack,  the  flames  of  Charlestown — fired,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by 
a  shell — began  to  ascend.  The  spectators,  far  outnumbering  both  armies, 
thronged  and  crowded  on  every  height  and  every  point  which  afforded  a  view 
of  the  scene,  themselves  constituting  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

'The  troops  of  the  two  armies  seemed  like  so  many  combatants  in  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  manner  in  which  they  should  acquit  themselves  was  to  be 
judged  of,  not,  as  in  other  cases  of  military  engagements,  by  reports  and  future 
history,  but  by  a  vast  and  anxious  assembly  already  on  the  spot,  and  waiting 
with  unspeakable  concern  and  emotion  the  progress  of  the  day. 

'In  other  battles  the  recollection  of  wives  and  children  has  been  used  as 
an  excitement  to  animate  the  warrior's  breast,  and  nerve  his  arm.  Here  was 
not  a  mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  presence  of  them,  and  other  dear  con- 
nections, hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated,  feeling 
almost  as  if  wounded  themselves  by  every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  forth, 
as  it  were,  their  own  strength,  and  all  the  energy  of  their  own  throbbing 
bosoms,  into  every  gallant  effort  of  their  warring  friends. 

'  But  there  was  a  more  comprehensive  and  vastly  more  important  view  oi 
that  day's  contest  than  has  been  mentioned, — a  view,  indeed,  which  ordinary 
eyes,  bent  intently  on  what  was  immediately  before  them,  did  not,  embrace, 
but  which  was  perceived  in  its  full  extent  and  expansion  by  minds  of  a  higher 
order.  Those  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Councils,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  years  in  the  previous  stages  of  the  quarrel  with  England, 
and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  were  well  ap- 
prised of  the  magnitude  of  the  events  likely  to  hang  on  the  business  of  the  day. 
They  saw  in  it,  not  only  a  battle,  but  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  of  unmea- 
sured extent  and  uncertain  issue.  All  America,  and  all  England  were  likely 
to  be  deeply  concerned  in  the  consequences.  The  individuals  themselves, 
who  knew  full  well  what  agency  they  had  in  bringing  affairs  to  the  crisis,  had 
need  of  all  their  courage — not  that  disregard  of  personal  safety  in  which  the  vul- 

'   I  quote  from  an  Article  contributed  to  the  North  live  of  how  colossal  a  work  Webster  might  have  wrh 

^>«fr/Vrt«  AVr'/>7.',  vol.  vii,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  ten   aboiw    this    nr.tion,    had    the   Muse    of    Hist3.-J 

only  literary  contribution  ever  made  by  him  to  that  or  beguiled  him  from  the  Senate  and  the  CabmeU 
any  other  quarterly  or  monthly  periodical.     It  is  sugges- 
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gar  suppose  true  courage  to  consist,  but  that  high  and  fixed  moral  sentiment, 
that  steady  and  decided  purpose,  which  enables  men  to  pursue  a  distant  end, 
with  a  full  view  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  before  them,  and  with  a  con- 
viction that,  before  they  must  arrive  at  the  proposed  end,  should  they  ever 
reach  it,  they  must  pass  through  evil  report  as  well  as  good  report,  and  be 
liable  to  obloquy  as  well  as  defeat. 

*  Spirits  that  fear  nothing  else,  fear  disgrace ;  and  this  danger  is  necessar- 
ily encountered  by  those  who  engage  in  civil  war.  Unsuccessful  resistance  is 
not  only  ruin  to  its  authors,  but  is  esteemed,  and  necessarily  so,  by  the  laws 
of  all  countries,  treasonable.  This  is  the  case,  at  least,  till  resistance  becomes 
so  general  and  formidable  as  to  assume  the  form  of  regular  war.  But  who 
can  tell  when  resistance  commences,  whether  it  will  attain  even  to  that  degree 
of  success  ?  Some  of  those  persons  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, in  1776,  described  themselves  as  signing  it  'as  with  halters  about  their 
necks.'  If  there  were  grounds  for  this  remark  in  1776,  when  the  cause  had 
become  so  much  more  general,  how  much  greater  was  the  hazard  when  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  ! 

'  These  considerations  constituted,  to  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  the 
moral  sublimity  of  the  occasion  ;  while  to  the  outward  senses,  the  movement 
of  armies,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  brilliancy  of  the  reflection  of  a  summer's  sun 
from  the  burnished  armor  of  the  British  columns,  and  the  flames  of  a  burning 
town,  made  up  a  scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur.'  ' 

Fifty  yea?- s  after  the  Battle. — Half  a  century  had  passed  since  the  smoke 
of  battle  rolled  from  Bunker  Hill,  when  the  corner  stone  of  an  obelisk  which 
now  '  meets  the  sun  in  his  coming '  was  to  be  laid.  A  vast  multitude  stood  on 
the  holy  ground  with  the  heavens  over  their  heads  and  beneath  their  feet  the 
bones  of  their  fathers.  What  more  appropriate  place  than  this,  for  those  won- 
derful words  which  were  addressed  to  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  patriot 
army  which  met  the  first  shock  of  the  Revolution. 

Daniel  Webster  said  : — '  Venerable  Men  !  You  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives, 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you  stood,  fifty 
years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold,  how  altered  !  The  same 
heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads  ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but 
all  else,  how  changed  !  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  )'ou  see  no 
mixed  columns  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The 
ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  ;  the  impetuous  charge  ;  the  steady 
and  successful  repulse  ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summoning  of 
all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fear- 

*  In   General  Burgoyne's   Letter  on   the  battle  of  ever  has,  or  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible,  than. what 

Bunker  Hill,  quoted  m  the  North  American  Revie-.n^  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  this  time— the  most  inces- 

vol.  7,  page  226,  he   describes  the  scene  as  '  a  compli-  sant  discharge  of  guns  that  ever  was  heard  with  mor- 

cation  of  horror  and  importance,  beyond  anything  that  tal  ears.' 
ever  came  to  my  lot  to  witness.     Sure  I  am,  nothing 
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lessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and 
death  ; — all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no  more?  All  is 
peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you  then 
saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and 
looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented 
you  to-day,  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome 
and  greet  you  with  a  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of 
position,  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to 
cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own 
means  of  distinction  and  defence.  All  is  peace  ;  and  God  has  granted  you 
this  sight  of  your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave.  He  has 
allowed  you  to  behold  and  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils  ;  and  he 
has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
to  thank  you  ! 

'  But,  alas  !  You  are  not  all  here  !  Time  and  the  sword  have  thinned  your 
ranks !  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read,  Pomeroy,  Bridge  !  our  eyes 
seek  for  you  in  vain  amid  this  broken  band.  You  are  gathered  to  your 
fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country  in  her  grateful  remembrance,  and  your 
own  bright  example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve  that  you  have  met  the 
common  fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to  know  that  your  work 
had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accomplished.  You  lived  to  see  your 
country's  independence  established,  and  to  sheath  your  swords  from  war- 
On  the  light  of  Liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like 

'  another  morn, 
Risen  on  inidnoon  ; ' 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 

'  But  ah  !  Him  !  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause  !  Him  !  the 
premature  victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  heart  !  Him  !  the  head  of  our  civil 
councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  military  bands,  whom  nothing  brought 
hither  but  the  unquenchable  fires  of  his  own  spirit !  Him  !  cut  off  by  Pro- 
vidence in  the  hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom  ;  falling  ere  he 
saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise  ;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood  like  water, 
before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage  ! — 
how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name. 
Our  poor  work  may  perish  ;  but  thine  shall  endure  !  This  monument  may 
moulder  away  ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with 
the  sea  ;  but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail  !  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart 
shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and  hberty,  its  aspira- 
tions shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit ! ' 

Washington  appointed  Conunander-in-Chief,  June  15,  1775. — From  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1874, 
George  Washington  had   held  a  seat  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 
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Aside  from  his  well-known  military  ability,  his  conduct  during  the  first  session 
had  deeply  impressed  that  august  assembly,  with  his  remarkable  talent  for 
business,  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  modest,  but  imposing  dignity 
of  his  character.     He  was  hereafter  to  move  in  other  scenes.' 

The  skirmish  at  Lexington  had  already  assumed  an  importance  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  its  magnitude  as  a  military  event,  and  launched  the  country 
forward  with  the  irresistible  power  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  crisis  which 
England  had  precipitated  left  no  other  choice  for  the  people  but  to  meet  it. 
Clouds  of  dust  from  the  hurrying  footsteps  of  horses  and  men  were  already 
rising  over  every  New  England  road  that  led  to  Boston.  A  future  filled  with 
doubtful  omens  was  opening  before  the  agitated  colonies,  and  although  un- 
certain of  their  fate,  yet  with  a  consciousness  of  dehberation  worthy  of  so  great 
an  occasion,  the  Continental  Congress,  now  in  its  second  session,  had  begun, 
with  a  wisdom  begotten  only  in  the  soberness  of  mature  counsels,  to  address 
itself  to  the  solemn  business  before  it.  The  time  had  come  to  organize  an 
army  and  choose  a  commander-in-chief  On  the  14th  of  June,  John  Adams, 
in  a  brief  speech,  delineated  the  qualities  which  he  deemed  essential  in  the 
man  they  were  to  choose,  and  announced  his  intention  to  propose  for  that 
office  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  then  sitting  in  the  house.  It  was  well  under- 
stood to  whom  allusion  was  made  ;  and  the  following  day  Thomas  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  nominated  Colonel  Washington,  and  by  unanimous  vote  he  was 
elected.  With  the  same  unanimity,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  '  maintain  and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  cause  of  American  liberty.'  ^ 

President  Hancock  afmounces  to  Washington  his  appointment. — Over- 
whelmed with  the  responsibility  thus  rolled  upon  his  shoulders,  the  modesty 
of  his  character  united  with  the  tenderness  of  his  sensibilities,  had  disqualified 
him  from  any  attempt  to  seek  further  than  for  the  simplest  words  in  which  to 
signify  his  accej^tance.  The  secretary's  record  gives  us  the  following  language 
which,  in  subdued  and  tremulous  voice,  fell  from  Washington's  lij^s  : 

'Mr.  President :  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  in 
this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abili- 
ties and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important 
trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this 
distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But  lest  some  unlucky  event 
should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by 

•  Wirt  tells  us  that  when  Patrick  Henry  returned  to  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor.'     Such 

his  home  after  the  first  session,  as  was  natural,  he  was  was  the  penetration,  which  at  that  early  period  of  Mr. 

surrounded  by  his  neighbors,  who  were  eager   to  hear  Washington's   life,   could   pierce    through   his   retiring 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  kind  of  men  had   com-  modesty  and  habitual  reserve,  and  estimate  so  correctly 

posed  that  illustrious  body.     He  answered  their  inquir-  the  unrivalled  worth  of  his  character. 
5es  with  all  his  wonted  kindness  and  candor  :  and  hav-  -  The  Congress   have  made  choice  of  the   modest 

mg  been  asked  by  one  of  them,  whom  he  thought   the  and  virtuous,  the  amiable,  generous  and  brave  George 

greatest  man  in  Congress,  he  replied  :     '  If  you  speak  Washington.    Esq.,    to    be    General   of   the   American 

of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South   Carolina,  is  by  armies.   .  .   .  This  appointment  will  have  a  great  effect 

Jar  the  greatest  orator  ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  infor-  in  cementing  and  securing  the  union  of  these  colonies. 

Illation  and  sound  judgment,   Colonel  Washington  is  — John  Adams  to  his  wife,  June  17,  '75. 
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every  gentleman  in  this  room,  tliat  I,  this  day,  declare  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  Aa 
to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consid- 
eration could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit 
from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not, 
they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.' 

There  are  points  in  the  annals  of  nations,  when  a  writer  of  even  so  brief 
an  historic  sketch  as  this,  finds  himself  arrested  in  the  presence  of  events  so 
momentous  that  he  becomes  powerless  to  describe  the  emotions  which  would 
befit  the  occasion.  From  this  distance,  we  may  well  contemplate  the  appoint- 
ment of  Washington  to  lead  the  American  armies,  as  one  of  the  most  signal 
events — not  less  imj^ortant  than  the  choice  of  the  great  Hebrew  leader,  who 
was  selected  in  higher  than  earthly  councils  to  lead  a  nation  of  almost  cor- 
responding numbers  out  of  their  house  of  bondage.  Nor  ever,  perhaps,  has 
a  chieftain  gone  to  a  field  of  conflict,  for  glory  or  disgrace,  more  completely 
clothed  with  the  impenetrable  armor  of  heaven,  or  over  whose  path  hung  a 
holier  cloud  of  human  benediction. 

On  the  reassembling  of  Congress — the  loth  of  the  preceding  month — 
they  had  unanimously  resolved  to  put  the  country  into  a  state  of  defence, 
beginning  by  adopting  the  troops  gathered  around  Boston,  and  voting  to  raise 
ten  companies  of  riflemen  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  gave 
origin  to  the  far-famed  Continental  army. 

Washington  sets  out  to  jo'mi  the  Army. — Without  the  loss  of  an  hour  he 
began  the  preparations  for  his  march.  On  the  21st,  six  days  after  his 
appointment,  at  a  farewell  supper  given  to  him  by  the  members  of  Congress, 
they  all  rose  as  they  drank  '  a  health  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Army,'  and  stood  listening  in  profound  silence  for  the  reply,  for  as 
one  of  them  well  said  :  '  the  sense  of  the  difticulties  that  lay  before  him  was 
so  deep  in  every  heart  that  every  cheer  was  suppressed,  and  it  seemed  more 
as  though  we  should  pray  than  applaud  !  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of  June,  Washington  was  escorted  out  of 
Philadelphia  by  an  imposing  civil  and  military  cavalcade.*  The  first  rumors 
of  the  skirmishes  of  Lexington,  Concord  and  Charlestown  had  reached 
Philadelphia  the  day  before.  On  the  eve  of  starting,  Washington  had  an- 
nounced to  his  wife,  whose  miniature  he  wore  on  his  breast  from  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  'the  cutting  stroke  of  his  departure.' 
'A  kind  of  destiny,'  he  said,  '  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service.'  At  the  same 
time,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  '  I  bid  adieu  to  every  kind  of  domestic  ease, 
and  embark  on  a  wide  ocean,  boundless  in  its  prospect,  and  in  which  per- 
haps ro  safe  harbor  is  to  be  found.' 

•  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  June  23d,  John  Adams    little  way  on  the  journey  to  the  American  Camp  before 
says  : — '  I  have  this  morning  been  out  of  town  to  accom-     Boston.' 
oany  our  generals  Washington,  Lee,   and   Schuyler,  a 
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Washington' s  Reception  at  New  York,  June  25. — Accompanied  by  Gen- 
erals  Lee  and  Schuyler,  under  the  escort  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse, 
Washington  entered  Newark  on  Sunday,  the  25th.  The  news  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  to  enter  New  York  that  afternoon,  transported  the 
town  with  the  wildest  excitement ;  the  bells  rang  merry  peals  of  welcome,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Washington,  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  blue,  was 
received  at  Lispenard's  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Drawn  in  an  open 
carriage  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  he  was  escorted  into  the  town  by  nine 
companies  of  infantry,  while  multitudes,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  bent  their 
eyes  on  him  from  the  housetops,  the  windows,  and  the  streets.  The  following 
day,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  presented  to  him  an  address, 
expressing  their  confidence,  that  '  from  his  ability  and  virtue  they  were  expect- 
ing security  and  peace,'  but  declaring,  '  the  hope  of  an  accommodation  with 
the  mother  country,  to  be  the  dearest  wish  of  every  American  heart,  and  that 
he  would  then  resign  his  trust,  and  become  once  more  a  citizen.'  In  reply  tc 
tliese  timid  words,  the  following  noble  sentiments,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  col- 
leagues were  firmly*uttered  :  '  When  we  assumed  the  soldier,  we  did  not  lay 
aside  the  citizen  ;  but  having  taken  the  sword,  we  postpone  the  thought  of 
private  life,  to  the  establishment  of  American  liberty  on  the  most  firm  and 
solid  foundation  ; '  and  in  this  spirit  he  continued  his  march.  The  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  made  him  more  anxious  to  press 
forward.'  The  road  from  New  York  to  Cambridge,  witnessed  one  continued 
ovation  :  everywhere  he  was  greeted  with  cheers  and  benedictions. 

He  reaches  the  Scene  of  War. — After  passing  Sunday,  the  2d  of  July,  1775, 
in  his  head-quarters  at  Cambridge,''  attended  by  his  staff  he  rode  out  to  the  Com- 
mon the  next  morning,  and  formally  took  command  of  the  Continental  army. 

Washington' s  Major-Generals. — During  the  very  hours  in  which  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  raging.  Congress  was  elecUng  its  four  Major-Generals.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  and  the 
prowess   of    her   soldiers,   had    commanded   the    warmest  sympathy  and  the 

•  In  his  address  in  1843,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  -  As  the  day  was  fast  declining,  I  hastened  to 
states,  that  it  rested  on  undisputible  authority,  that,  sketch  the  headquarters  of  VVashington,  an  elegant  and 
when  Washington  heard  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  spacious  edifice,  standing  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery 
and  was  told  that  for  want  of  ammunition  and  other  and  stately  elms,  a  little  distance  from  the  street,  once 
causes  the  militja  yielded  the  ground  to  the  British  the  highway  from  Harvard  University  to  Waltham. 
troops,  he  asked  if  the  militia  of  New  England  stood  At  this  mansion,  and  at  Winter  Hill,  Washingtoii 
the  fire  of  the  British  regular  troops  :  and  being  told  passed  most  of  his  tirne,  after  taking  command  of  the 
that  they  did.  and  reserved  their  own  until  the  enemy  Continental  army,  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  the 
were  within  eight  rods,  and  then  discharged  it  with  following  Spring.  Its  present  owner  is  Hbnry  Wads- 
fearful  effect,  he  then  exclaimed  :  '  The  liberties  of  the  worth  Longfellow,  Professor  of  Modern  Language? 
country  are  safe  ! '  Washington  on  the  loth  of  Fcbru-  in  Harvard  University,  and  widely  known  ui  the  world 
ary,  1776,  wrote  to  Joseph  Reed  :  '  With  respect  to  of  literature  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  age. 
myself,  I  have  never  entertained  an  idea  of  an  accom-  .  .  .  This  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  ter 
modation,  since  I  heard  of  the  measures  which  were  races,  which  are  ascended  each  by  five  stone  steps, 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Hunker's  Hill  fight.  The  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  loit\'  elm— mere 
king's  speech  has  confirmed  the  sentiments  I  entertain-  saplings  when  Washington  belield  them,  but  now  state- 
ed  upon  the  news  of  thatiRffair,  and  if  everv  man  was  ly  and  patriarchal  in  appearance.  Other  elms,  with 
of  my  mind,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  should  know,  flowers  and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it, 
in  a'few  words,  upon  what  issue  the  cause  should  be  while  within,  iconoclastic  mnoval ion  has  not  been  -xV 
put.'  This  issue  was  a  determination  to  shake  off  all  lowed  to  enter  with  his  mallet  and  trowel  to  mar  the 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  'This  I  would  tell  work  of  the  ancient  builder,  and  to  cover  with  the  vjI- 
them,  not  under  cover,  but  in  words  as  clear  as  the  sun  gar-  stucco  of  modern  art  the  carved  cornices  and  pan- 
in  its  meridian  brightness.'— Frothingham's  History  eled  wainscots  that  first  enriched  it.— Lossmg's  Ftelm 
<l/!  the  Siege  0/  Boston,  pp.  157-158.  BooM  0/ the  Revolution,  pp.  555-556- 
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deepest  respect  of  the  whole  country,'  and  by  common  consent  Artenias 
Ward,  one  of  her  favorite  soldiers,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
second  choice,  which  fell  upon  Charles  Lee,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  English  officer,  and  had  been  brought  up  for  the  army.  He  had 
seen  some  service  under  the  crown  in  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Portugal,  as  well 
as  in  America,  but  had  left  the  army  of  the  king,  to  seek  advancement  as  an 
adventurer,  wherever  fortune  might  tempt  him.  Putting  forth  high  pretensions 
for  mihtary  ability,  and  pressed  by  his  friends,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
Colonial  army,  where  his  bi"illiant,  but  siiperficial  qualities  gave  him  an  easy 
passport  to  transient  popularity.  He  received  the  appointment,  but  he  had 
no  love  for  liberty  nor  the  cause  of  independence.  All  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  crown,  and  his  cravings  were  for  the  society  of  British  officers.  It 
was  fortunate  that  this  element  gained  no  greater  prominence  than  it  did  in 
the  American  army,  or  the  public  councils.  General  Lee  was  to  make  trouble 
enough  for  the  commander-in-chief 

New  York  was  expected  to  name  the  third  officer,  and  owing  more  to  his 
social  rank,  benevolence  of  manner,  unsullied  integrity,  and  earnest  patriot- 
ism, than  to  military  reputation,  he  was  preferred  to  Richard  Montgomery, 
who  with  the  energy  and  ambition  of  youth,  and  with  higher  military  genius, 
should  have  received  the  appointment."  Schuyler  would  have  adorned  any 
civil  office,  but  with  his  best  efforts  he  could  never  shine  as  a  soldier — least 
of  all  where  vigorous  health,  steadiness  of  self-control,  keenness  of  penetra- 
tion, and  quickness  of  movement  were  imperatively  demanded  in  the  soldier 
of  that  period. 

Connecticut  had  three  men  from  whom  it  was  difficult  to  choose.  Spencer 
and  Wooster  were  his  superiors  in  rank  and  age,  and  had  already  displayed 
some  of  the  high  qualities  demanded  in  active  warfare ;  but  Israel  Putnam's 
feats  of  daring  in  the  French  war,  his  service  in  the  British  ?^my  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Havana,  with  the  prestige  he  had  just  gained  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  in 
a  brilliant  skirmish  which  succeeded  it,  had  left  all  other  rivals  behind  him, 
and  he  received  the  commission,  although  he  had  been  long  in  the  retirement 
of  his  farm,  and  had  already  reached  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Horatio  Gates  was  chosen  Adjutant-General,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier." 
Bancroft  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  just  in  the  estimate  he  makes  ofhischar- 

'  On  Sept.    i8,  John    Adams  wrote  to   his  wife  :  General     Montgomery's   Answer     to     James 

'The  ssteem,  the  affection,  the  admiration   for  the  peo-  Duane  :    ^ Dear  Sir — I  have  been  honored  with  your 

pie  of  Boston   and  the  Massachusetts,  which  were  ex-  letter  of  the  21st  instant.   My  acknowledgments  are  due 

pressed   yesterday,   and  the  fixed  determination   that  for  the  attention  shown  me  by  the  Congress, 

they  should  be  supported,  were  enough  to  melt  a  heart  '  I  submit  with  great  cheerfulness  to  any  regulation 

of  stone.     I  saw    the  tears   gush  into   the  eyes  of  old,  they  in  their  prudence  shall  judge  expedient.      Laying 

grave,  pacific  Quakers  of  Philadelphia.'  aside  the  punctilio  of  the  soldifr,  I   shall  endeavor  tc 

-  The  advancement  of  a  junior  officer  over  his  head  discharge  my  duty  to  society,  considering  myself  as  th- 

might  very  naturally  have  been  expected   to  prove  of-  citizen,  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  taking 

fensive  to  a   man  like  Montgomery,  not  himself  a  na-  up  arms  for  the  public  safety, 

tive  American,  and  who,  having  been  educated   in   the  '  I  am,  elc.' 

European  schools   of  military  service   would   of  course  North  American  Revie^n,  July,  1839,  p.  170. 

have  been  supposed  to  entertain   their  rigid  notions  of  '•'  Seth  Pomerov,  Richard  Montgomery,    Davic 

military  honor.     The  Congress,  conscious  of  the  offence  Wooster,  Joseph  Spencer,  William  Heath,  Johk 

they  might  be  likely    to    give    by  their    proceedings,  Thomas,    John    Sullivan,  and  Natha.vikl   Green 

directed  James  Duane,  a  member  of  that  body  repre-  were  appointed  £rig-adier-Generais,   all  of  them,  ex 

Benting  New  York,  to  write  to  that  officer,  and    to  e.x-  cept  Montgomery,  New  England  men. 
plain  away  the  matter  as  well  as  he  could. 
/ 
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acter  :  '  He  was  shallow,  vain,  and  timorous,  and  of  little  administrative  ability. 
His  ease  of  manner,  and  comparatively  large  experience,  enabled  him  to 
render  service  in  bringing  the  incoherent  regiments  of  novices  into  order ; 
but  from  the  first  he  was  restless  for  high  promotion,  without  possessing  any 
one  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  military  leader.  The  continent  took  up 
arms  with  only  one  general  officer  who  drew  to  himself  the  trust  and  love  of 
the  country,  with  not  one  of  the  five  next  below  him  fit  to  give  him  efficient 
aid,  or  to  succeed  to  his  place.' 

Had  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  sitting  in  Congress,  then  comprehended 
the  military  and  intellectual  character  of  Washington,  as  they  afterwards  did, 
there  would  have  been  less  desire  to  circumscribe  his  authority  as  command- 
er-in-chief. One  of  the  most  serious  embarrassments  under  which  he  labored, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  had  its  origin  chietly  in  this 
cause  ;  but  the  reasons  for  it  were  sufficiently  obvious.  Civilians  seldom 
know  how  much  better  than  any  other  man,  is  a  commander  in  the  field  quali- 
fied to  choose  his  own  subordinates.  Our  statesmen  had,  moreover,  strong 
and  well-founded  jealousies  of  the  dangers  of  the  encroachment  of  the  military 
over  the  civil  authorities,  since  the  experience  of  other  nations  showed  how 
often  liberty  had  fallen  by  the  sword  which  achieved  it ;  and  besides,  Wash- 
ington, himself,  partly  from  the  native  modesty  of  his  character,  but  chiefly 
from  the  sharp  line  he  always  drew  between  the  province  of  the  soldier  and 
the  legislator,  held  strictly  to  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  sword  to  the 
state.  These  points  should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind,  or  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  reader  not  profoundly  versed  in  American  history,  to  understand  the 
complicated  difficulties  under  which  Washington  had  to  conduct  the  army  to 
ultimate  victory.  In  no  other  way  can  he  account  for  the  delays,  the  inef- 
ficiency, the  unfortunate,  and  sometimes  almost  fatal,  conflicts  of  authority 
that  were  continually  arising  during  the  struggle.  In  fact,  the  greatest  of  all 
political  problems  ever  presented  for  the  solution  of  the  statesman,  or  his- 
torian, in  this  or  any  other  nation,  has  been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be, 
how  so  great  and  protracted  a  war  could  have  been  successfully  waged,  and 
how  a  government  so  strong,  and  yet  so  free,  could  have  been  constructed  of 
such  heterogeneous  and  perpetually  conflicting  elements.  Famihar  with  fire- 
arms from  boyhood,  as  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  were,  and  in- 
flamed as  they  were  with  so  martial  a  spirit,  yet  the  very  excess  of  their 
freedom;  the  jealousies  with  which  each  colony  guarded  its  sovereignty  ;  the 
absence  of  all  elements  of  cohesion  except  the  common  desire,  and  the 
common  purpose  to  achieve  independence  ;  their  universal  intelligence  ;  the 
habits  of  independence  with  which  they  had  grown  up — each  man  relying  upon 
his  own  judgment,  and  depending  upon  his  own  resources — all  these  con- 
siderations seemed  to  preclude  the  idea  of  centralization  : — and,  as  we  shall 
find,  seven  long  years  had  to  go  by,  after  independence  was  achieved,  before 
order,  consolidation  and  system  could  crystallize'  into  a  symmetrical  govern- 
ment.    No  wonder  that  the  most   intelligent  friends  of  liberty  in   Europe, 
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during  this  whole  period  of  conflict,  contemplated  the  issue  with  doubt,  and 
greeted  the  final  result  with  the  gladness  which  always  attends  an  unexpected 
triumph. 

From  this  standpoint,  let  the  reader  contemplate  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  on  Monday  morning,  the  third  day  of  July,  1775,  as  he  rode  from  his 
headquarters  at  Cambridge,  attended  by  his  staif,  to  a  grand  old  elm-tree 
that  towered  above  the  Common,  to  assume  command  of  the  Continental 
army.  He  found  it  composed  of  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  men ;  their 
Hues  dispersed  in  a  semi-circle  from  the  west  of  Dorchester  to  Maiden,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles.  But  it  was  all  a  scene  of  bewildering  confusion. 
From  every  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  nearest  colonies,  had  come  rush- 
ing enthusiastic  multitudes,  to  make  up  a  suddenly  improvised,  and  half- 
equipped  army,  to  resist  the  first  onset  of  a  discipUned  force,  which  had  not 
only  been  trained  on  the  distant  fields  of  Europe  by  the  best  Generals  of 
the  age,  but  were  furnished  with  the  completest  equipment,  and  the  most 
abundant  munitions,  which  the  art  of  war  could  provide.  But  these  raw 
volunteers  had  stood  their  ground  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans,  twice 
repelling  as  well-conducted,  and  gallant  assaults  as  are  ever  made  on  battle- 
fields. There  was  indeed  no  lack  of  valor,  nor  was  there  to  be  for  some 
time  any  lack  of  men  in  the  patriot  lines  ;  and  there  was  absolute  devotion 
to  country  and  to  God.  But  when,  after  riding  along  all  the  lines,  he 
returned  to  his  headquarters  at  evening,  and  looked  off  on  the  surrounding 
hills,  from  which  a  new-born  flag,' — which  was  afterwards  to  give  place  to  the 
national  standard, — was  floating,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  welcome  which 
rolled  over  those  tiny  plains  and  valleys,  the  Commander  looked  with  the 
eyes  of  a  soldier,  in  spite  of  the  exultation  which  swelled  the  heart  of  the 
patriot.  He  saw  only  the  rough  material  from  which  discipline,  trial,  and 
time  alone  could  create  an  army.''  At  the  outset,  therefore,  he  encountered 
an  obstacle  which  military  leaders  have  always  regarded  as  the  most  formi- 
dable ;  for  ardent  as  these  '  Sons  of  Liberty'  were,  and  complete  as  was 
their  consecration  to  the  national  cause,  and  comprehending  even  some- 
what of  the  greatness  of  their  undertaking,  and  unappalled  as  they  were  at 
the  dark  cloud  that  shut   down  on  the  future,  the  great  mass  had  no  manner 

'  That  flag  was  composed  of  thirteen  stripes,  alter-  as  various   as   the   tastes  of   their   occupants.      Some 

nate  red  and  white,  symbolizing  the  Thirteen  revolted  were  of  boards,   some  of  sailcloth,  or  partly  of  both  ; 

Colonies.     I-n  one  corner  was  the  device  of  the  British  others  were  constructed  of  stone  and   turf,  or  of  birch 

Union  Flag,  namely,   the  Cross  of  .St.   George,  com-  and  other  brush.     Some  were   thrown  up  in  a  careless 

posed  of  a  horizontal  and  perpendicular  bar,  and  the  hurry  ;  others  were  curiously  wrought  with  doors  and 

cross  of  St.  Andrew,  representing  Scotland,  which  is  windows,  woven  out  of  withes  and  reeds.     The  moth- 

in  the  form  of  an  X.     .     .     .     ()n   the    14th  of  June,  ers,  wives,   or  sisters   of    the   soldiers  were  constantly 

'777.    Congress    ordered   '  thirteen   stars,    white,  in  a  coming    to   the   camp,  with    supplies   of  clothing  and 

Lilue    field,'    to    be    put    in    the  place    of   the    British  household   gifts.     Boys  and   girls,  teo,  flocked  in  with 

union   device.     Such  is  the  design  of  our  Flag  at  the  their  parents  from  the  country,  to  visit  their  kindred, 

present  day.      A  star  has  been  added  for  every  new  and   gaze  on   the  terrors  and   mysteries  of  war.     Elo- 

.State   admitted    into    the    Union,    while    the    original  quent  and  accomplished  chaplains  kept  alive  the  habit 

number  of  stripes  is  retained. — Lossing's  Hist.  U.  S,,  of  daily  prayer,  and   preached  the  wonted  sermons  on 

p.  245.  the  day  of  the  Lord.      The  habit  of  inquisitiveness  and 

^  The  community  in  arms  presented  a  motley  spec-  self-direction  stood  in   the  way  of  military  discipline  ; 

tacle.     In  d  ess   there  was  no  uniformity.     The  com-  the  men  had  never  learnt  implicit  obedience,  and  knew 

panics  from   Rhode  Island  were  furnished  with  tents,  not  how  to  set  about  it  ;  between  the  privates  and  their 

and  had  the  appearance  of  regular  troops  ;  others  filled  officers  there  prevailed  the  kindly  spirit  and  equality 

the  College   halls,  the   Episcopal   church,  and  private  of  life  at  home. — Bancroft,  voL  viii.  p.  44. 
houses  ;  the  fields  were  strewn  with  lodges,  which  were 
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of  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  subordination,  or  disciphne.     It 
was  only  a  people  in  arms — an  army  was  yet  to  be  formed. 

The  Virginiatis  Leading  the  Grand  I?isurrection  in  the  South. — Leaving 
Washington  to  organize  the  Army  for  Independence,  let  us  cast  a  glance  to 
our  old  favorite  fields  beyond  the  Potomac. 

The  Virginians  had  come  bravely  up  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  the  results 
showed  that  they  were  prepared  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  England  in  the 
same  spirit  which  had  marked  the  movements  in  Massachusetts.  After  Lord 
Dunmore  had  seized  and  removed  the  military  stores  from  Williamsburg,  then 
the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  for  which  he  had  made  payment  to  Patrick  Henry 
on  his  demand  at  the  head  of  his  Culpeper  regiment,  he  was  driven  from  his 
palace,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  in  the 
York  River.  He  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout  Virginia,  and  attempting 
to  excite  insurrection  among  the  slaves,  offered  rewards  of  liberty  and  money, 
for  all  fugitives  who  would  escape  to  his  protection.  Having  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  on  war  with  the  aid  of  British  ve^els,  he  attacked  Hampton, 
near  Old  Point  Comfort,  on  the  second  of  October.  But  the  Virginians 
rallied,  and  in  a  severe  battle  on  the  9th  of  December,  at  Great  Bridge,  twelve 
miles  from  Norfolk,  they  repulsed  this  motley  army  of  British  soldiers, 
negroes,  refugees,  and  tories,  and  compelled  the  commander  to  escape  to 
his  shipping  in  Norfolk  harbor.  Five  days  later,  the  Virginians  entered  Nor- 
folk in  triumph,  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  who 
brought  with  him  a  regiment  from  North  Carohna.  Exasperated  by  his  de- 
feat, on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  day,  1776,  Dunmore  began  the  destruction 
of  Norfolk,  with  a  bombardment  from  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  As  night  came 
on,  several  boats  were  sent  ashore  to  burn  the  warehouses  on  the  wharves 
and  spread  the  flames  along  the  river.  Attempts  were  made  to  land,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  The  town  being  built  chiefly  of  pine  wood,  and 
favored  by  a  high  wind,  the  conflagration  became  general.  Women  and 
children,  mothers  with  their  little  ones  in  their  arms,  fled,  as  best  they  could, 
through  the  burning  streets.  The  fiendish  work  of  destruction  was  kept  up, 
until  the  fate  of  the  town  was  sealed.  The  fire  raged  for  three  days,  till  most 
of  the  place  was  reduced  to  heaps  of  ashes.  '  In  this  manner  the  royal 
Governor  burned  and  laid  waste  the  best  town  in  the  oldest  and  most  loyal 
colony  of  England,  to  which  Elizabeth  had  given  a  name,  and  Raleigh  de- 
voted his  fortune,  and  Bacon  and  Herbert  foretokened  greatness ;  the  colony 
where  the  people  of  themselves  had  established  the  Church  of  England,  and 
where  many  were  still  proud,  that  their  anrestors  in  the  day  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  had  been  faithful  to  the  line  of  kings.'  ' 

When  Washington  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  richest  town  in  his  native  State, 
in  one  of  those'  sublime  transjwrts  of  indignation  and  grief  that  sometimes 
shook  his  majestic  frame,  he  exclaimed,   '  This,  and  the  threatened  devasta- 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  viii.  page  231. 
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tion  of  other  places,  will  unite  the  whole  country  in  one  indissoluble  band 
against  the  nation  which  seems  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  and  those  feel- 
ings which  distinguish  a  civilized  people  from  the  most  barbarous  savages.' 
After  the  destruction  of  Norfolk,  a  storm  came  on  which  threatened  to  shatter 
the  titled  incendiary's  ships,  and  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  chose  his  pro- 
tection, and  about  one  thousand  fugitive  negroes  all  huddled  together  on  board, 
destitute  of  every  comfort,  the  humiliated  Governor  put  to  sea.  Unable  to 
carry  on  the  war,  except  as  a  marauder,  he  committed  depredations  along  the 
defenceless  coast  of  Virginia,  making  his  headquarters  at  Gvvyn's  Island,  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  until  he  was  driven  away  by  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops 
under  General  Lewis.  The  blackness  of  his  villany  finally  culminated  as  he 
reached  the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  the  thousand  negroes  he  had  seduced 
from  their  homes,  into  the  deep  hopelessness  of  tropical  slavery.' 

Benjamin  Franklin  Appointed  Post  master -General. — Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

A  system  of  commtmication  had  to  be  established  for  conveying  intelli- 
gence throughout  the  Colonies.  There  was  but  one  man  thought  of  for  that 
business.  By  unanimous  vote  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  Postmaster- 
General,  with  power  to  appoint  deputies  for  carrying  mails  between  Maine  and 
Georgia.  The  service  thus  rendered  can  hardly  be  understood  in  our  time. 
Nor  is  it  quite  enough  to  say  that  Franklin  had  more  to  do  with  the  actual 
business  arrangements  of  the  American  Revolution  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  any  other  man,  Washington  alone  excepted,  and  he  only  in  the  qua- 
lity of  commander-in-chief.  While  the  public  attention  of  a  nation  or  com- 
munity is  absorbed  in  startling  events,  its  business  machinery  ought  to  move 
steadily  and  securely  on.  During  the  long  struggle,  the  brain  of  Franklin 
was  ceaselessly  at  work  on  the  practical  business  of  the  Country.  He  over- 
looked nothing — he  foresaw  everything — he  provided  for  the  most  unex- 
pected exigencies — he  devised  means  that  nobody  else  had  thought  of — he 
multiplied  resources  where  they  existed — he  created  them  where  there  were 
none — he  was  led  astray  by  no  chimera — no  sophistry  or  fallacy  eluded  the 
keen  perception  and  grasp  of  his  mind — in  a  word,  he  was  the  political 
philosopher  of  his  age  ;  doing  for  a  whole  people  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  what  Bacon  did  for  philosophy  in  his  system 
of  induction  ;  what  Shakspeare  did  to  teach  men  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  and  what  Galileo  did  to  bring  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth. 
Franklin  made  a  school-house  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  in  which  he  educated 
by  his  precepts,  his  example,  his  newspapers,  his  almanacs,  his  letters,  and 
his  deeds,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  in  the  practical  concerns  of 

>  But  in  truth  the  cry  of  Dunmore  did  not  rouse  have  been  accomplished  had  he  been  master  of  the 
among  the  Africans  a  passion  for  freedom.  To  them  country,  and  used  an  undisputed  possession  to  eni- 
bondage  in  Virginia  was  not  a  lower  condition  of  being,  body  and  train  the  negroes,  cannot  be  told  ;  but  as  it 
than  their  former  one  ;  they  had  no  regrets  for  ancient  was,  though  he  boasted  that  they  flocked  to  his  stand- 
privileges  lost  ;  their  memories  prompted  no  demand  ard,  none  combined  to  join  him  from  a  longing  for  an 
for  political  changes  ;  no  struggling  aspiration  of  their  improved  condition  or  even  from  ill-will  to  their  masters.' 
own  had  invited  Dunmore's  interposition  ;  no  memorial  — Bancroft,  vol.  viii.  p.  225. 
of  their  grievances  had  preceded  his  offer.     What  might 
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every-day  life.      In  these  respects  he  has  by  general  consent  been  regarded 
as  immeasurably  great. 

The  Royalists  and  Tories  of  the  Revolution. — There  were  many  right- 
minded  and  good  men  in  the  Colonies,  who,  up  to  the  last  moment,  had 
deemed  it  possible  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Crown,  and  they 
were  exhausting  every  means  in  their  power  to  give  realization  to  their 
hopes.  There  was  as  yet  no  unanimity  on  this  subject,  even  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  An  absolute  and  tinal  rupture  with  Great  Britain  was  not 
readily  entertained  even  by  the  most  patriotic — Samuel  Adams  standing 
earliest  and  alone  in  his  ultraism.  But  things  had  gone  so  far  at  last,  that 
those  who  hung  back  from  taking  the  irrevocable  '  leap  in  the  dark  '  began 
to  be  regarded  with  coldness  if  not  suspicion.  Among  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  final  futile  eftbrt  to  press  the  'Olive  Branch' 
upon  the  obstinate  King  of  England,  was  Thomas,  a  descendant  of  William 
Penn,  and  one  of  the  former  Governors  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
Confiding  in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a 
Petition  to  the  king,  drawn  up  by  the  Congress  in  most  respectful  terms,  and 
which  the  monarch  himself  declared  to  be  the  least  objectionable  of  all 
papers  of  that  stamp  ever  sent  to  him.  But  the  obstinate  ruler  returned 
insult  for  supplication,  and  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  charged  the  peti- 
tioners with  being  '  rebels,'  declaring  that  '  they  had  taken  arms  into  their 
hands  to  establish  an  independent  state.'  Few  kings  have  come  nearer  to 
uttering  a  great  truth  ;  and  yet  he  had  himself  to  blame  for  turning  his  accu- 
sation into  fact.  Anything  like  respect  or  kindness  in  the  king's  answer, 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  paralyzed  the  Revolution.  But  whatever 
loyalty  there  was  left  in  the  great  heart  of  America,  was  pretty  nearly  extin- 
guished by  the  sternness  with  which  he  recommended  that  an  unrelenting 
policy  should  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  Colonies  to  submission. 

The  Olive  Branch  Rejected  by  the  King. — That  famous  Petition  was  called 
the  '  Olive  Branch.'  The  Colonists  understood  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  their 
ultimatum  ;  hence  its  rejection,  which  severed  them  from  the  throne,  became 
the  sole  act  of  the  king.  At  his  bidding.  Parliament  soon  afterward  prohi- 
bited trade  and  commerce  with  the  Colonies  ;  closed  all  their  ports ;  au- 
thorized the  seizure  and  destruction  of  all  American  ships  and  cargoes,  and 
the  capture  of  all  their  crews,  with  the  savage  provision  that  they  were  to  be 
treated  neither  as  subjects,  nor  prisoners,  but  as  slaves.  Prison  ships,  irons, 
and— that  last  infamy  which  insult  could  add  to  captivity,  the  lash — were 
decreed  to  be  the  fate  of  all  Americans  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  edicts 
of  the  throne. 

Foreign  Mercenaries  to  be  Employed. — The  'Olive  Branch*  being  thus 
disdainfully  and  insultingly  rejected,  and  three  millions  of  people  proclaimed 
outlaws,  the  largest    possible    levy  was  made  upon  home   subjects,   to    be 
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sent  to  slaughter  their  brethren  in  America ;  and  no  other  terms  were  offered 
than  the  choice  between  slavery  or  death  on  the  one  side,  or  base  life  with 
hopeless  degradation,  on  the  other.  But  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  either  to  tyr- 
annize over,  or  annihilate  the  Thirteen  young  nations  springing  into  existence 
in  the  New  World,  the  author  of  this  infamous  policy  boldly  threw  off  the 
mask  of  whatever  there  was  of  decency  in  appearances,  or  of  humanity  in 
the  age,  and  resorted  to  an  act  which  covered  the  name  of  George  III.  and 
his  truculent  ministers  with  lasting  disgrace.  The  assassin  work  which  the 
king  found  neither  disposition  nor  men  enough  in  the,  British  Islands  to  per- 
form, was  to  be  done  by  the  hands  of  foreign  mercenary  slaves  of  petty 
German  princes,  who  through  kinship  of  blood,  or  marriage,  or  the  corrupt- 
ing power  of  gold,  were  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  at  so  much  per 
head,  to  come  to  America  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  kiUing  men,  women, 
and  children  enough,  burning  houses  and  desolating  towns,  and  spilling  blood 
enough,  to  establish  a  principle  which  was  at  war  with  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  which,  after  America  had  triumphed,  no  British  statesman  was 
ever  after  found  base  enough  to  advocate.  The  trenchant  pen  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  put  this  business  in  its  proper  light.     He  says  : 

"What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net-purport  and  upshot 
of  war  ?  To  my  own  knowledge,  for  example,  there  dwell  and  toil,  in  the 
British  village  of  Dumdrudge,  usually  some  five  hundred  souls.  From  these, 
by  certain  '  Natural  Enemies '  of  the  French,  there  are  successively  selected, 
during  the  French  war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men.  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own 
expense,  has  suckled  and  nursed  them  ;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and 
sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  and  even  trained  them  to  crafts,  so  that  one 
can  weave,  another  build,  another  hammer,  and  the  weakest  can  stand  under 
thirty  stone  avoirdupois.  Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing, 
they  are  selected  ;  all  dressed  in  red  ;  and  shipped  away,  at  the  public 
charges,  some  two  thousand  miles,  or  say  only  to  the  south  of  Spain  ;  and  fed 
there  till  wanted.  And  now  to  that  same  spot,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  are 
thirty  similar  French  artisans,  from  a  French  Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner 
wending,  till  at  length,  after  infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come  into  actual 
juxtaposition,  and  thirty  stand  fronting  thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Straightway  the  word  '  Fire '  is  given,  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one  an- 
other ;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk,  useful  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixty  dead 
carcases,  which  it  must  bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  these  men  any 
quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest !  They  lived  far  enough 
apart ;  were  the  entirest  strangers ;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  Universe,  there  was 
even,  unconsciously,  by  Commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them. 
How  then  ?  Simpleton  !  their  Governors  had  fallen-out ;  and,  instead  of 
shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot.' 
Alas  !  so  is  it  in  Deutschland,  and  hitherto  in  all  other  lands ;  still  as  of  old, 
'what  devilry  soever  kings  do,  the  Greeks  must  pay  the  piper  ! '  In  that  fic- 
tion of  the  Enghsh  Smollet,  it  is  true,  the  final  Cessation  of  War  is  perhaps 
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prophetically  shadowed  forth  ;  where  the  two  Natural  Enemies,  in  person, 
take  each  a  tobacco-pipe,  filled  with  brimstone,  light  the  same,  and  smoke 
in  one  another's  faces,  till  the  weaker  gives  in  ;  but  from  such  predicted 
Peace-Era,  what  blood-filled  trenches,  and  contentious  centuries,  may  still 
divide  us  !  "  ' 

The  king's  agents  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  up  troops  in  any  European 
market  wherever  they  were  exposed  for  sale,  or  their  masters  could  be  in- 
duced to  furnish  them.  The  king  found  his  instruments  among  his  own 
German  cousins,  especially  the  hereditary  princes  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Saxe  Gotha,  Darmstadt,  and  Baden.  He  even  attempted  to  recruit 
in  Holland,  and  the  House  of  Orange  might  have  been  seduced.  But  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  that  old  Republic  were  against  it,  and  it  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  the  German  Empire.  From  that  time  the  neutrality  of 
Holland  was  proclaimed,  to  the  mortal  offence  of  England. 

The  King  asks  Help  from  Catherine  of  Russia. — All  the  finesse  of  di- 
plomacy was  also  resorted  to,  to  obtain  help  from  Catherine  of  Russia ;  and 
by  means  of  corrupting  ministers,  negotiations  had  gone  so  far,  that  the 
British  Cabinet  informed  their  generals  in  America,  that  very  shortly  twenty 
thousand  disciplined  Russian  troops  would  be  landed  in  Canada,  for  '  stamp- 
ing out  the  rebellion.'  George  wrote  a  long  and  aftectionate  letter  to  his 
Imperial  cousin,  the  Empress,  imploring  her  to  assist  him  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  x\mericai\  insurrection.  The  royal  autograph  was  put  into  her  hands 
at  Moscow.  Her  reply  showed  a  genius  for  statesmanship,  and  a  policy  that 
might  be  deemed  prophetic,  as  compared  with  the  stolid  and  blind  obstinacy 
of  the  British  king.  '  Cannot  your  Majesty  find  troops  enough  among  his 
German  friends  ?  I  have  the  extremest  reluctance  to  send  my  subjects  to 
fight  against  strangers  on  a  distant  continent.  I  have  been  embroiled  in  diffi- 
culties enough,  and  blood  enough  has  been  shed.  I  wish  repose  for  myself, 
and  m)'  empire.'  After  consulting  with  Ivan  Ctzernichew,  who  had  been  her 
ambassador  to  England,  but  who  was  now  her  Minister  of  Marine,  he  an- 
nounced his  opinion,  that  '  it  would  offend  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  king  in  further  op- 
pressing his  American  colonies.'  Bancroft  well  asks,  '  What  motive  had  the 
people  of  Russia  to  interfere  against  the  armed  husbandmen  of  New  Eng- 
land ?  Why  should  the  oldest  monarchy  of  modern  Europe, — -the  connecting 
link  between  the  world  of  antiquity,  and  the  modern  world, — assist  to  repress 
the  development  of  the  youngest  power  in  the  West  ?  Catherine  claimed  to 
sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  as  heir  to  their  dignity  and  their 
religion  ;  and  how  could  she  so  far  disregard  her  own  glory,  as  to  take  part 
in  the  American  dispute,  by  making  a  shambles  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
assumed  to  be  the  successor  of  Constantine's  ?  The  requisition  of  England 
was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  nothing  but  the  wildest  cre- 
dulity of  statesmanship  could  have  anticipated  success.' 

1  '  Sartor  Resartus.  pp.  120-131. 
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Russia  and  the  United  States  Natural  Allies. — During  the  last  hundred 
years,  efforts  have  often  been  made  by  European  States  to  divert  the  sym- 
pathies of  Russia  from  the  American  RepubUc.  England  has  herself  tried 
it  more  than  once ;  but  every  attempt  has  ended  in  something  worse  than 
failure.  By  these  means,  tlie  governing  classes  in  Russia  have  been  in- 
duced to  pay  more  attention  to  this  country,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we 
became  the  object  of  their  study,  have  we  won  their  sympathy,  and  respect. 

The  policy  of  nations,  like  the  destiny  of  individuals,  is  oftener  determined 
by  intuitive  tendencies,  than  by  deliberate  purpose.  Strange  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  natu- 
ral allies. 

Peter  the  Great  and  George  Washington  were  born  brothers — they  were 
both  nation-builders.  They  began  crude,  but  with  vast  materials.  They 
were  inspired  by  a  common  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  possessed  the  power 
to  wield  the  elements  of  widely  scattered  communities  into  the  firm  texture  oi 
consolidated  government.  Without  supposing  that  the  gifted  Catherine 
should  have  been  a  prophet,  it  can  be  easily  understood  how  the  traditions  ot 
her  ancestors  had  led  her  to  see  that  her  fortunes  might  be  materially  af- 
fected in  the  future  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire,  which  was 
growing  up  to  be  her  most  formidable  competitor  for  the  control  of  Asia. 

This  sympathy  and  friendly  feeling  between  the  Russians  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, seems  to  be  a  riddle  to  English  statesmen  and  reviewers ;  but  it  is  easily 
solved.  There  are  no  two  nations  in  the  woild  which  so  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  many  respects,  as  these  two  countries.  Both  have  expanded  over  vast 
territories,  and  are  bounded  by  oceans.  They  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
and  shallow  strait  of  fortv  miles,  soon  to  be  traversed  by  the  telegraph.  They 
have  the  only  two  continental  governments  in  the  world.  No  such  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  their  future  extension  as  define  the  bounds  of  other  nations.  We 
neither  desire  nor  contemplate  the  extension  of  our  political  sway  beyond  the 
continent  of  America.  This  naturally  belongs  to  us ;  and  if  there  be  no  attempt 
made  on  the  part  of  Erance,  or  England,  or  Spain,  to  disturb  the  progress  of 
the  American  political  system,  the  whole  thing  will  regulate  itself  without  vio- 
lence or  conflict.  Russia  has  extended  her  dominion  continuously  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  :  so  have  we.  Another  cause  of  sympathy  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  is  in  the  spirit  of  their  institutions,  which  are  made 
for  the  common  advancement  and  elevation  of  the  entire  people,  carried  out 
at  last  triumphantly  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  one  land,  and  serfdom 
in  the  other.  In  both  countries  'jubilant  bells  that  ring  the  knell  of  slavery 
forever'  have  sounded.  All  the  legislation  of  the  two  countries  is  democra- 
tic and  reformatory- — none  of  it  retrograding — none  of  it  made  for  a  favored 
or  privileged  class  ;  but  all  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  In  one  sense, 
Russia  is  as  democratic,  and  more  so,  than  the  United  States  have  until  re- 
cently been.  Even  Finland,  among  the  most  northern  of  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, has  a  local  parliament,  and  a  system  of  railways,  while  education  is 
making  rapid   progress.     Russia  works  out    democratic   results    unjler   im- 
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perial  forms  ;  we  under  republican.  The  spirit  of  the  Russian  system  is  not 
only  to  develop  its  own  resources  in  the  soil  and  mines,  the  forests  and  waters, 
but  in  the  capacity  of  her  own  people.  There  are  no  prejudices  there 
to  prevent  her  rewarding  and  elevating  talent,  either  among  her  own,  or 
foreign  people.  Wherever  genius  is  discovered,  the  government  invites  it  to 
service  and  activity.  This  is  the  case  somewhat  in  P'rance,  but  never  in  Eng- 
land, where  'titled  shams  and  decorated  imbecilities'  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  government. 

Congress  Begins  to  Build  a  Navy. — It  was  resolved  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  war  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  to  cripple  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy.  Washington  was  authorized  on  the  5th  of  October,  to  employ 
two  gunboats  to  cut  off  English  store-ships  bound  for  Quebec.  A  marine  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dean,  Langdon,  and  Gadsden, — to  which  John  Adams  and 
other  names  were  subsequently  added, — recommended  a  series  of  efficient 
measures,  all  of  which  were  adopted,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
maritime  armament  that  left  a  record  of  daring  and  successful  achieve- 
ments, which  in  their  soberest  narration,  blot  out  all  creations  of  ^romance 
on  the  ocean,  except  the  incomparable  sea  stories  of  our  own  sailor  Novelist. 
Four  '  national  cruisers  were  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  on  a  three  months' 
cruise,  but  without  any  provision  for  a  national  ensign,  and  probably  wear- 
ing the  colors  of  the  States  they  sailed  from.  Before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Congress  had  authorized  a  regular  navy  of  seventeen  vessels,  varying  in 
force  from  ten  to  thirty-two  guns  ;  established  a  general  prize  law  in  con- 
sequence of  the  burning  of  Falmouth  by  Mowatt  ;  regulated  the  relative 
rank  of  military  and  naval  officers ;  established  the  pay  of  the  navy,  and 
appointed  Dec.  22,  1775,  Esek  Hopkins,  commander  and  chief  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  embryo  Republic,  fixing  his  pay  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  At  the  same  time,  captains  were  commissioned  to  the 
Alfred,  Columbus,  Andrea  Doria,  Cabot  and  Providence,  and  first,  second, 
and  third  lieutenants  were  ap])ointed  to  each  of  those  vessels.'  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  equipping  of  this  fleet,  the  necessity  of  a  common  national  flag 
seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of,  until  Doctor  Franklin,  Mr.  Lynch,  and 
Mr.  Harrison,  were  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  assembled  at  the 
camp  at  Cambridge.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  the  retention  of  the 
king's  colors  or  union  jack,  representing  the  yet  recognized  sovereignty  of 
England,  but  coupled  to  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  emblematic 
of  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  against  its  tyranny  and  oppression,  in 
^:)lace  of  the  hitherto  loyal  red  ensign.'  "^ 

'  John  Adams  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  Preble  further  adds  :  Col.  Gadsden,  who  was  one  of 

choice  of  these  names  :  the  marine  committee,  presented  to  Congress  on  the  8th 

This  committee  soon  purchased  and  fitted  five  ves-  of  Feb.,  1776,    '  an   elegant   standard,  such  as   is  to  be 

sels.     The   first  was  named   Alfred,    in   honor   of    the  used  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  navy  ; 

founder  of  the  greatest  n,avy  that  ever  existed.     The  being  a  yellow  flag  with   a   lively  representation  of  a 

second,  Columbus,  after  the  discoverer  of  this  quarter  of  ratdesnake   in    the  middle  in  the  attitude  of  going  to 

the  globe.     The  third,  Cabot,  for  the   discoverer  of  the  strike,   and  these  words  underneath,    'Don't  tread  on 

Borthern  part  of  this  continent.     The  fourth,   Andrea  me.'     Congress  ordered  that  the  said  standard  be  care- 

Doria,  in  honor  of  the  great  Genoese  admiral :  and  the  fully  preserved  and  suspended  in  the  Congress-room.' 
fifth,  Providence,  for  the  name  of  the   town  where  she 

was  purchased,  the  residence  of  Governor  Hopkins  and  ^Preble's   History  0/  the   American 'Flaz,    pp. 

bis  brother  Esek,  whom  we  appointed  the  first  captain.  150-151. 
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The  Invasion  of  Canada  determined  on. — The  repeated  repulses  of  the 
British  army,  at  Bunker  Hill,  by  what  they  had  too  contemptuously  called  in 
the  beginning,  a  '  mob  of  traitors,'  changed  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  and,  for 
a  while,  paralyzed  their  movements.  Instead  of  crushing  an  insurrection,  they 
found  they  had  provoked  a  revolution,  and  a  day  of  humiliation  and  blood 
had  cost  them  the  prestige  of  invincibility.  Here  a  fact  of  great  importance 
was  first  revealed, — that,  while  at  no  time  could  delay  be  favorable  to  the 
royal  cause,  it  became  one  of  the  grandest  allies  of  the  patriots.  The  work 
of  maintaining  a  disputed  and  despised  sovereignty,  could  admit  of  no  post- 
ponement; while  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Republicanism 
waxed  stronger  by  every  day's  passage.  There  were  more  to-morrows  left 
for  the  Colonists,  than  for  the  king,  and  a  Fabius  was  at  the  head  of  the  pa- 
triot army. 

But  Washington  early  saw  when  to  strike,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  military 
judgment,  and  the  alacrity  of  his  unexpected  movements,  often  made  up 
for  leanness  of  provisions,  insufficiency  of  munitions,  and  scarcity  of  men. 
Knowing,  however,  that  inaction  had  always  proved  the  bane  of  armies,  he 
was  provoked  to  'carry  the  war  into  Africa.' 

He  had  determined  to  capture,  or  drive  out  the  British  army  from  Boston, 
and  towards  this  object,  he  steadily  directed  all  his  efforts  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1775.  The  capture  of  the  two  fortresses  on  Lake  Champ- 
lain — between  the*  Lexington  skirmish  and  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill — had 
left  the  road  open  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  commander-in-chief  believed 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  make  a  bold  stroke  in  that  direction,  to  defeat  a 
union  of  the  British  forces  in  Canada  with  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
prevent  that  province  from  becoming  a  rendezvous  for  supplying  the  enemy 
with  provisions  and  ammunition. 

Acting  in  harmony,  as  he  always  did  with  the  National  Congress,  at  his 
suggestion  a  committee  from  that  body,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas 
Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  proceeded  in  August  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cambridge,  where  a  well-devised  plan  was  settled  on  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  which  was  carried  out  under  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  by  the  old 
route  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  by  Arnold  up  the  Kennebeck 
and  Chaudiere. 

Allen  Captured  and  Sent  to  England  in  Heavy  Irons. — After  the  capture 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  in  the  previous  year.  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  had  pressed  very  warmly  upon  Washington  the  plan  for  an  immediate 
invasion  of  Canada ;  and  had  his  plan  been  adopted,  so  few  and  unpre- 
pared were  the  British  forces  in  that  province,  it  would  most  likely  have 
been  attended  with  complete  success.  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel,  was  the  first 
military  post  within  the  Canadian  line,  and  it  was  intended  that  Schuyler 
should  carry  the  place  ;  but  conceiving  the  obstacles  to  be  too  great,  he 
delayed  the  attack,  till  he  could  bring  on  more  troops  from  Ticonderoga, 
and   illness    compelled    him   to    return  to   Albany.       The  whole  command 
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devolving  upon  General  Montgomery,  he  early  left  his  island  intrench- 
ment,  and  in  September  laid  siege  to  St.  John.  The  siege  held  out  for 
more  than  a  month.  In  the  meantime  daring  enterprises  were  undertaker 
by  small  detachments ;  among  others  one  of  eighty  men,  under  Ethan  Allen, 
crossed  the  St,  Lawrence,  which,  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
with  several  of  his  men,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons,'  but  Montgomery  cap- 
tured Montreal,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  November  13th.  Governoi 
Carlton  made  his  escape  with  his  forces  on  the  English  fleet,  and  took  refuge 
in  Quebec.  The  capture  of  Montreal  was  important  to  the  commander,  foi 
among  other  spoils  he  found  winter  clothing  for  his  soldiers  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter;  but  in  a  letter  to  Congress  he  said  that,  'till  Quebec 
is  taken,  Canada  is  unconquered,'  and  he  pressed  on.  It  was  a  frightful  winter, 
and  many  of  ^lis  troops  deserted.  Ice  had  bound  up  the  waters,  and  deep 
snow  covered  the  whole  region.  Nothing,  however,  discouraged  the  intrepid 
commander,  and  he  advanced  down  the  banks  of  the  river  where  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold. 

Arnold' s  March  through  the  Wilderness. — With  a  thousand  men  Arnold 
had  pressed  on  through  a  wilderness,  impenetrable  except  to  a 'dauntless 
spirit  like  himself,  till,  after  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  recorded  in 
military  history,  he  stood  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  worn  and  wasted,  but 
still  resolute  soldiers,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Not  the  countenance  of  a 
friend  or  foe  had  been  visible  in  that  gloomy,  and  dreadful  wilderness  march. 
Rivers  and  marshes  covered  with  ice,  had  to  be  traversed,  and  often  forded, 
with  the  whole  command  to  the  arm-pits  in  water  or  mud.'  Neither  hunger 
nor  cold  seemed  to  discourage  his  men,  so  magnetic  was  the  control  the 
leader  held  over  his  expedition.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  four  days  before 
Montgomery  had  entered  Montreal,  Arnold  reached  Point  Levi,  opposite 
the  city  of  Quebec,  with  his  half-naked  followers  armed  with  only  four  hundred 
muskets,  and  destitute  of  artillery.  He  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Wolfs 
Cove,  ascended  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  sent  a  bold  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  city  and  the  garrison.  '  Soon  the  icy  wind  and  intelligence 
of  an  intended  sortie  from  the  garrison,  drove  him  from  his  bleak  encampment, 

'  The  wounded,  seven  in  number,  entered   the  hos-  When   the  party  finally  reached  the  Chaudi^re,  and  it 

pital  :   the  rest  were  shackled  together  in  pairs,  and  dis-  became  necessary  to  establish  a  communication   with 

tributed  among  different  transports  in  the   river.      But  General    Montgomery',   Burr  was  the   person   selected 

Allen,   as    the   chief  offender,   was  chained    with    leg  for  the  task  ;  and  though  so  young,  he  acquitted  him- 

irons  weighing  about  thirty  pounds  ;  the  shackles  which  self  of  the  hazardous  duty  of  penetrating  a  country, — 

encompassed  his  ankles,  were  so  very  tight  and   close  the  inhabitants  of  which  adhered  to  the  British  power, 

that  he  could  not  lie  down  except  on  his  back  :  and  in  and  spoke  a  different  language  from  his — with  prudence 

this  plight,  thrust  into  the   lowest  part   of  a  vessel,  the  and  perfect  success.     Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Jjeneral's 

captor  of  Ticonderoga  was  dragged  to  England,  where  headquarters,  he  was  immediately  invited  to  assume  a 

imprisonment  in  Pendennis  Castle  could  not  abate  his  station  near  his  person,  in  anticipation  of  tlie  moment 

courage  or  his  hope. — Bancroft,  vol.  viii.  p.  184.  when  he  might  be  appointed  an  aide-de-camp.     Burr 

^  The  extraordinary  privations  suffered  by  the  de-  thus  became  an  actor  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon 

tachment   under  Arnold,  which    succeeded  in  making  <,)uebec  :  was  present  when  Montgomery  fell,  and  was 

its  way  to  Quebec,  were  endured  by  no  one  of  its  mem-  the  person  who  bore  him  upon  his  shoulders  from   the 

bers  with  more  cheerfulness  and  patience  than  by  the  spot  when   retreat   became   necessary.       His    conduct 

stripling  who    had  volunteered   to  join  it.      And    this  throughout    this    trying   affair,  appears   to   have   been 

was  one   characteristic  which  was   remarked    in  Burr  marked  with  courage  and  with  judgment.      It   estab- 

through  life,  and  which  went  a  great  way  to  maintain  lished  for  him  a  high  reputation  at  the  time  among  the 

for  him  the  respect  of  those  immediately  around  him.  American  troops,  and  undoubtedly  deserved  free  and 

He  was  not  one  of  the  repining   kind,  who  wear  out  unqualified  praise. — North  American  Fevieir,    July, 

th:;  patience  of  their  neighbors  with  their  catalogue  of  1839,  p.  165, 
;ompl  lints,  but   bore  all    his  misfortunes   like  a  nian. 
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and  he  ascended  the  St.  T.awrence  to  Poiat  au  Trembles,  twent/  miles  above 
Quebec,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Montgomery.  These  brave  Generals 
met  on  the  first  of  December,  1775,  and  the  woollen  clothes  which  Mont 
gomery  had  brought  from  Montreal,  were  placed  on  the  shivering  Hmbs  of 
Arnold's  troops.     The  united  forces  then  marched  to  Quebec'  ' 

Death  of  Mo7itgomery\  Dec.  31,  1775. — Montgomery  was  no  stranger  in 
those  inhospitable  regions.  Sixteen  years  before,  hardly  yet  escaped  from  his 
boyhood,  he  had  passed  through  those  same  scenes  by  the  side  of  Wolfe, 
who  had  far  less  to  contend  with  than  Montgomery  had  now.  His  army  had 
melted  away.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  Arnold's  command,  the  ranks  were  so 
thinned  that  together  they  numbered  little  more  than  a  thousand  men  :  and 
yet  with  this  feeble  band,  who  had  left  their  blood  tracks  all  along  their 
march,  he  undertook  to  capture  the  strongest  walled  city  in  America.  Winter 
had  set  in  with  a  severity  almost  unknown  even  in  that  Hyperborean 
region  ;  yet  with  an  unquenchable  ardor  Montgomery  thought  only  of 
success.  Cannon  planted  on  fields  of  ice  had  battered  the  walls  of  Quebec  ; 
but  they  resisted  every  shock,  and  he  determined  to  carry  the  town  by 
storm.  As  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1775  came  dimly  creeping  over  the  snow- wreathed  city,  his  army  ad- 
vanced in  four  divisions.  One  was  led  by  Arnold ;  another  by  Mont- 
gomery himself;  while  the  others  were  merely  ruses  de  guerre.  Arnold 
pressed  through  into  the  city  with  the  desperation  of  his  well-known  valor. 
Ikit  while  he  was  struggling  with  what  would  seem  to  others  an  impossibility, 
he  was  suddenly  wounded,  and  forced  to  retire.  As  the  gallant  Montgomery 
was  leading  on  a  detachment  of  his  division  up  those  rugged  and  dizzy  heights, 
infusing  his  own  soul  into  his  brave  comrades,  a  chance  shot  struck  him  dead. 
His  body  was  borne  away  down  the  icy  cliffs  on  the  boy  shoulders  of  the 
chivalric  Aaron  Burr."  Four  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed  or  made  pris- 
oners :  but  their  fate  was  mitigated  by  the  humanity  of  Carlton,  which  left  a 
bright  spot  in  the  record  of  tliis  disastrous  campaign. 

Fox  Repels  the  Insult  of  Lord  North  to  the  Memory  of  Montgomery. — 
When  the  news  of  the  heroic  fall  of  Montgomery  reached  England,  in  reply 

•  Lossing,  Hist. of  the  U.  S.,  pp.  241-242.  hero   to  be  conveyed  from  Quebec,  and  deposited  on 

the  8th  day  of  July  (1S18),  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  the 

2  This  city  of  New  Vork,  near  the  monument  erected   to  his 

Monument  is  erected  by  order   of  Congress.  -emory  by  ^J^^^^^-]^^  ^,,,^^^^  ^,^^  ,  ^,^ 

25th  of  January,  1776,  State,  in  gratitude  toward   their  father,   distinguished 

to  transmit  to  posterity  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  protection,'  as  Botta 

.     •  .  -J  „      „f  asserts.     His   widow  survived   him    more  than   half  a 

patriotic     conduct,    enterprise,    and    perseverance    of  ^^^^^^^      When  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 

Afajor-Generat  RlCHARoMoNTdOMKRy,  j^te   Peter  R.  Livingston,  at  Rhinebeck,  a   few  years 

who,  after  a  series  of  successes  amid  the  most  discour-  ago,    I   saw   an  interesting  memento  of  the  lamented 

,.„     ,  .        r^   ,7  •     .1        ^.     1  general.     A  day  or  two  before  he  left  home  to  join   the 

aging  difficulties,  j*^*"// in  the  attack  on  ^<z,L^^a,.     ^  ^y      ,       .  11  ■       „„   fi,„io,.,„   ;„ 

^    *  '  army  under  schuyler,  he  was  walking  on   the  lawn   in 

Quebec,  31st  December,  1775,  aged  37  years.  (he  rear  of  his  brother-in-law's  mansion  with  the  owner, 

The    following    is    the    inscription     upon     a   silver  and  as  they  came  near  the  house,  Montgomery  stuck  a 

plate  on  the  coffin  :   'The  State  of  New  York,  in  honor  willow   twig  in  the  ground,  and   said,  '  Peter,  let  thai 

of  General  Richard  Muntgomer>-,  who   fell  gloriously  grow  to  remember  me  by.'     It  did  grow,  and  is_  now  a 

fighting  for  the  independence  and  liberty  of  ^he  United  willow  with  a  trunk  at  least  ten  feet  in  circumference. 

States  before  the  walls  of  Quebec   the  31st  of  Decem-  — Lossing's  Fie/J  Book  0/  the  Revolution,  vol,  1.  p. 

ber,  1775,  caused   the?^  remains  of  the  distinguished  201, 
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to  a  eulogy  passed  upon  him  by  Edmund  Burke,  after  Lord  North  had  de- 
nounced him  as  '  only  a  brave,  able,  humane  and  generous  7-ebel^  exclaiming, 
'  Curse  on  his  virtues ;  they  have  undone  his  country,'  Fox  uttered  those 
noble  words  :  'The  term  rebel  is  no  certain  mark  of  disgrace.  All  the  great 
asserters  of  liberty,  the  saviours  of  their  country,  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
in  all  ages,  have  been  called  rebels.  We  owe  the  Constitution  which  enables 
lis  to  sit  in  this  House,  to  a  rebellion.' 

The  Talent  of  England  on  the  Side  of  the  Colonies. — Although  the  king 
had  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  obsequiously 
voted  for  every  royal  measure,  yet  the  greatest  talent  in  that  imperial  body 
was  arrayed  against  him.  Some  of  its  clearest-headed  men  undisguisedly 
condemned  the  enlistment  of  foreign  troops  in  subjugating  the  Colonies. 
'  We  conceive,'  said  they,  '  the  calling  in  foreign  forces  to  decide  domestic 
quarrels,  to  be  a  measure  both  disgraceful  and  dangerous.'  A  grand  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake,  in  which  Englishmen  were  as  deeply  interested  as  the 
Colonists  themselves.  Fox,  Rockingham,  and  all  the  strong  men  in  the 
minority,  defended  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  as  the  bulwark  of  English 
freedom.  They  declared  that  'if  America  could  not  be  retained  with  justice, 
England  could  not  afford  to  keep  her  at  all,'— that  '  to  hold  the  Colonies  by 
force  alone,  would  prove  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Constitution.'  In  the 
autumn,  1775,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  'The  vio- 
lence of  the  times  has  wrested  America  from  the  British  crown,  and  spurned 
the  jewel  because  the  setting  appeared  uncouth:'  while  the  bold  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  knew  that  he  could  preserve  his  independence  only  at  the  cost 
of  his  office,  reiterated  his  protest  against  the  employment  of  foreign  troops, 
and  resigned  the  privy  seal.  It  mattered  not  that  the  whole  moral  force  of 
the  empire  was  levelled  against  the  policy  of  the  king  ;  no  ministry  could  live 
without  carrying  it  out.  When  it  was  thoroughly  understood  on  both  sides, 
that  the  will  of  the  monarch  and  not  the  Constitution  of  England  was  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  case  was  made  uj). 

The  Colonists  Declared  Outlaios. — Ever  after,  all  the  legislation  of  Parlia- 
ment was  directed  against  the  Colonies  as  rebels,  and  of  necessity,  all  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Colonial  Congress  contemplated  the  King  of  England  as  the 
enemy  of  America. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1 776,  Parliament  not  only  declared  the  Colonies 
rebels,  but  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  them  ;  ignored  their  civil  existence  ; 
authorized  the  destruction  of  their  property  on  the  high  seas  ;  and  on  the 
ruins  of  the  whole  system  of  social  life  in  America,  they  erected  the  barbar- 
ous structure  of  martial  law.  A  force  of  soldiers  and  seamen  of  more  than 
rifty  thousand  men,  was  voted  for  the  war  in  America  ;  and  after  exhausting 
every  agency  of  diplomacy,  and  seducing  by  the  corrupting  power  of  gold 
seventeen  thousand  German  troops— brutal  and  bloodthirsty,  ignorant  and 
revengeful,  despised  by  the  regular  troops  of  ^he  British  army,  tit  instrumer 
18 
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for  the  darkest  and  most  infamous  deeds  of  the  darkest  and  most  uifamoiis 
of  wars — seventeen  thousand  such  mercenaries,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
American  shores  ! 

Tory  and  Indian  Allies. — Two  other  elements  befitting  the  occasion,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  were  also  invoked.  Every 
allurement  to  win  them  over  to  the  side  of  the  crown  was  presented  to  the 
American  Tories — money,  estates,  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  all  the  influences 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  were  enlisted.  All  th.e  base,  of  course,  yielded 
to  the  temptations  ;  and  with  them,  large  numbers  of  men  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, who  had  held  office  under  the  crown,  and  who  had  large  interests  to 
protect,  became  the  easy  and  early  allies  of  the  king.  Every  man  in  the 
Colonies  who  had  his  price,  could  command  it.  It  was  so  when  the  first  rup- 
ture took  place,  and  it  remained  so  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

But  the  British  name  was  to  receive  a  deeper  stain  from  another  cause, 
^hich  I  shall  only  touch  on  here,  reserving  for  a  future  chapter  its  fuller  illus- 
tration. From  the  outset  one  of  the  main  reliances  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  war,  was  the  employment  of  the  savages  of  the 
soil.  This  dreadful  policy  was  clearly  and  fully  determined  on  when  the  war 
began  ;  it  never  was  departed  from  ;  it  was  never  modified  ;  it  was  steadily 
persisted  in  to  the  end,  as  the  facts  will  hereafter  show. 

The  Hour  for  the  Final  Separation  Approaching . — The  time  had  come 
for  the  outlawed  Colonies  to  assert  their  rights  in  a  way  that  could  not 
possibly  be  misunderstood.  There  was  no  longer  a  peace  party  in 
America.  On  the  i8th  of  September,  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  : 
'  There  is  no  idea  of  submission  here  in  anybody's  head.  .  .  .  When  the  horrid 
news  was  brought  here  of  the  bombardment  of  Boston,  which  made  us  com- 
pletely miserable  for  two  days,  we  saw  proofs  both  of  the  sympathy  and  the 
resolution  of  the  continent.  .  .  .  War  !  war !  war  !  was  the  cry,  and  it  was 
pronounced  in  a  tone  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  oratory  of  a  Briton, 
or  a  Roman.  If  it  had  proved  true,  you  would  have  heard  the  thunder  of  an 
American  Congress.'  A  week  later  he  said  :  'We  have  had  as  great  questions 
discussed  as  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  men,  and  an  infinite  immber  of 
them.'  At  a  still  later  date  :  '  No  assembly  ever  had  a  greater  number  of 
great  objects  before  them.  Provinces,  nations,  empires,  are  small  things  before 
us.  I  wish  we  were  good  architects.'  It  was  in  this  reverent  and  determined 
spirit  that  they  'built  wiser  than  they  knew.'  Congress  proved  itself  equal  to 
the  trial.  One  by  one  the  ties  which  bound  the  two  nations  had  given  way 
The  fearful  and  timid  had  grown  resolute ;  the  feeble  strong.  The  last  plea 
for  postponement  of  the  issue  had  been  heard.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be 
deeds,  not  words.  The  secret  of  the  nation's  power,  when  it  spoke,  was  to 
be  the  secret  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes — Action.  A  naval  establishment 
had  been  commenced  ;  a  board  of  war,  and  one  of  finance  appointed  ;  commis- 
si^ins  were  issued  to  privateers  ;  a  declaration  of  the  causes  for  taking  up  amis 
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had  been  made  ;  bills  of  credit  had  been  issued  ;  '  provision  had  been  made 
for  strengthening  the  sinews  of  war;  an  agent  had  been  sent  to  represent  our 
cause  among  the  friendly  nations  of  Europe — and  perhaps,  above  all,  Washing- 
ton had  become  assured  of  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  nation  was  generally  prepared  for  the  final  step  beyond  which  lay  inde 
pendence  or  death. 

The  Union  Flag  first  Raised. — On  New  Yeai-'s  morning,  1776,  Washing- 
ton raised  the  Union  Flag  "  over  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  thirteen  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white  ^  had  been  unfurled, 
and  it  was  greeted  with  the  shouts  of  an  army  waiting  eagerly  for  battle. 

The  Enemy  Driven  from  Boston. — Ever  smce  the  British  army  had  been 
driven  into  Boston,  it  had  been  held  a  close  prisoner.  Washington  had  pos- 
sessed neither  the  armament  nor  munitions  adequate  to  dislodge  the  enemy. 


'  The  Resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
providing  for  the  emission  of  bills,  was  adopted 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1775.  The  bills  were  printed  and 
issued  soon  after,  and  other  emissions  were  authorized, 
from  time  to  time,  during  about  four  years.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1780,  Congress  issued  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  paper  money.  After  the  second  year,  these 
bills  began  to  depreciate  ;  and  in  1780,  forty  paper  dol- 
lars were  worth  only  one  in  specie.  At  the  close  of 
1781,  they  were  worthless.  They  had  performed  a 
temporary  good,  but  were  finally  productive  of  great 
public  evil,  and  much  individual  suffering.  Some  of 
these  bills  are  yet  in  existence,  and  are  considered 
great  curiosities.  They  are  rudely  engraved,  and 
printed  on  thick  paper,  which  caused  the  British  to  call 
it  'the  paste-board  money  of  the  rebels.' — Lossing's  U, 
S.,  p.  245. 

"^  That  flag  was  composed  of  thirteen  stnpes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  symbolizing  the  thirteen  revolted 
colonies.  In  one  corner  was  the  device  of  the  British 
Union  Flag,  namely,  the  cross  of  St.  George,  composed 
of  a  horizontal  and  perpendicular  bar,  and  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  (rcpresentmg  Scotland),  which  is  in  the 
form  of  X.  It  was  the  appearance  of  that  symbol  of  the 
British  union  that  misled  Howe.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1777,  Congress  ordered,  "  thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a 
blue  field,"  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  British  union 
device.  Such  is  the  design  of  our  tlag  at  the  present 
day.  A  star  has  been  added  for  every  new  State  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  while  the  original  number  of 
stripes  is  retained. — Lossing's  History  0/  the  U.  S.,  p. 
245- 

'  The  National  Lyric  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
is  entitled  to  go  with 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height. 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  ! 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light  ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  Into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  ! 

Who  rear' St  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven. 

When  stride  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
A-id  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven  ! 


Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 
'I'he  harbingers  of  victory. 

Flag  of  the  brave  1   thy  folds  shall  fly. 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
(Ere  yet  the  life-blood  warm  and  wet 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet) 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  skyborn  glories  bum. 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance 
And  when  the  cannon  monthings  loud, 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 
There  shall  thy  meieor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath. 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

I'hat  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  -sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given  ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven  ! 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 
Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us? 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ?  ♦ 

*  The  last  four  lines  of  The  American  Flag  are  tji 
Halleck,  in  place  of  the  following  by  Drake,  whiil 
originally  closed  the  poem  : — 

And  fixed  as  yonder  orb  divine. 

That  saw  thy  bannered  blaze  unfurled, 

Shall  thy  proud  stars  resplendent  shine. 
The  guard  and  gloiy  of  the  werld. 
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But  he  was  slowly  and  surely  making  his  preparations,  and  an  end  was  to  bt 
put  to  the  siege.  The  enemy  was  to  be  driven  out  on  the  sea,  or  forced  into 
battle.  Under  his  own  immediate  superintendence,  the  commander-in-chief 
had,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  constructed  a  redoubt  on  Dorchester 
.  Heights,  from  which,  in  the  morning,  the  whole  British  shipping  was  menaced 
with  destruction.  The  English  admiral,  and  commanding-general,  saw  the 
imminent  danger,  and  precipitately  anchors  were  lifted  and  sails  spread  for 
Halifax.  They  abandoned  the  port  and  the  city,  carrying  with  them  every 
man  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  was  glad  to  spare ;  and  while  the  fleet  was 
still  in  view,  orders  were  given  for  the  American  army  to  move,  and  Washing- 
ton led  them  in  triumph  into  the  liberated  city.  "New  England  was  always 
true  to  Washington  ;  the  whole  mass  of  her  population,  to  the  end  of  the  war 
and  during  all  his  life,  heaved  and  swelled  with  sympathy  for  his  fortunes  ;  he 
could  not  make  a  sign  to  her  for  aid,  but  her  sons  rose  up  to  his  support ;  noi 
utter  advice  to  his  country,  but  they  gave  it  reverence  and  heed.  And  never 
was  so  great  a  result  obtained  at  so  small  a  cost  of  human  life.  The  putting 
the  British  army  to  flight  was  the  first  decisive  victory  of  the  industrious  mid- 
dling class  over  the  most  powerful  representative  of  the  mediaeval  aristocracy  ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  New  England  men  killed  in  the  siege  after  Wash- 
ington took  the  command,  was  ksj  than  twenty;  the  liberation  of  New  Eng- 
land cost  altogether  less  than  two  hundred  lives  in  battle  ;  and  the  triumphant 
general,  as  he  looked  around,  enjoyed  the  serenest  delight,  for  he  saw  no 
mourners  among  those  who  greeted  his  entry  after  his  bloodless  victory."  ' 

Washington  Marches  his  Army  to  New  York. — No  sooner  had  Boston 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  security,  than  he  prepared  to  set  the  main  body  of 
his  army  in  motion  for  New  York,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  offensive 
point  towards  which  Howe  had  before  sailed  with  an  armament.  Already, 
during  the  previous  January,  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  sailed  on  a 
secret  expedition,  as  was  beUeved  for  the  same  point ;  but  Washington  had  al- 
ready despatched  General  Lee  to  Connecticut,  where  he  was  to  raise  troops 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  commander.  In  following  down 
the  coast,  he  was  so  successful,  that  when  in  March,  Clinton  reached  Sandy 
Hook,  Tee  had  the  same  day  entered  the  city  of  New  York.  Thus  defeated 
in  his  purpose,  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South. 

The  Union  Flag  Floats  over  New  York. — New  York  was  already  in  insur- 
rection. The  '  Sons  of  Liberty '  had  s«;ized  the  cannon  on  the  fort  at  the 
Battery,  then  called  Fort  George,  and  driven  the  royal  Governor  Tryon  on 
board  the  British  man-of-war  Asia.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Washington 
reached  New  York,  and  began  to  fortify  the  town  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
guard  the  passes  of  the  Highlands,  as  far  as  West  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
General  Lee,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Southern  force;?, 
had  left  his  troops  in  charge  of  General  Lord  Stirling." 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  viit.  pp.  304-305.  ant  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Stirling,  already  spoken  o( 

'  William  Alexaiuler  LorJ   Stirling  was  a  desceiul-     as    Sir   William  Alexander,  who  was,  in    1633,   mad* 
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Feeble  as  now  were  the  resources  at  the  command  of  General  Washington, 
— with  no  fleet,  like  the  enemy,  to  transport  his  forces  from  point  to  point,  and 
uncertain  where  the  enemy  might  strike, — the  exigencies  of  his  position  began 
to  develop  those  wonderful  abilities  as  a  commander,  which  inspired  the 
whole  nation  with  such  absolute  confidence,  but  which  fill  us  with  amazement 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  years,  even  when  we  have  so  faint  a  conception 
of  the  embarrassments  which  surrounded  him. 

The  Revolutmi  Mqvcs  Southward. — Two  points  divert  our  attention  for  a 
moment.  After  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  and  the  failure  of  the  second  attempt 
on  Quebec,  the  desolations  of  winter,  the  insufficiency  of  clothing,  and  the 
wastings  of  famine,  had  paralyzed  our  forces  on  the  northern  frontier.  One 
post  after  another  was  taken,  and  before  the  ist  of  July,  1776,  all  Canada  had 
been  recovered  by  the  British.  The  expedition,  with  the  retreat,  had  cost  as 
more  than  a  thousand  men  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  still  more  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  enemy.  Carlton  had  indeed  saved  Quebec  at  a  heavy  loss,  but 
he  had  been  utterly  foiled  in  his  purpose  of  cutting  his  way  through  to  Lake 
Champlain,  from  which,  by  effecting  a  union  with  the  British  forces  on  the 
Hudson,  he  intended  to  break  up  all  communication  between  New  England, 
and  the  Colony  of  New  York.  Washingtou  had  in  the  meantime  kept  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  knowing  how  much  his 
success  would  afterwards  depend  upon  holding  West  Point — the  key  to  the 
northern  frontier-^and  which,  in  the  campaign  of  New  Jersey,  was  to  be  the 
gateway  of  communication  between  him  and  New  England. 

Patriotism  and  Valor  of  South  Carolina. — Although  the  Southern  Colonies, 
owing  chiefly  to  their  distance  from  the  early  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  but 
partly  to  the  scattered  distribution  of  the  population,  had  not  been  so  early  in 
the  field,  yet  they  were  fired  with  the  same  common  spirit  that  inflamed  the 
breasts  of  their  New  England  brethren.  Signs  of  insubordination,  revolution, 
ind  independence  were  manifest  all  through  the  South,  and  had  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  British  Government.  Consequently  a  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Parker,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  had 
reached  Cape  Fear,  where  Clinton  assumed  the  command  of  all  the  land 
forces.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  squadron  arrived  off  Charleston.  But  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge,  who  was  the  soul  of  Southern  independence,  had  already  col- 
lected six  thousand  men,  who  had  fortified  the  city  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
erected  a  strong  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  fleet, 
this  fort,  constructed  of  palmetto  logs,  had  been  garrisoned  by  five  hundred 
chivalric  men,  under  Colonel  William  Moultrie.  Having  taken  their  position 
on  the  morning  of  June  28th,  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  land  and  water, 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  English  vessels  were  pouring  broadsides  from  heavy 

Earl  of   Stirling,  and  to  whom,  in  1621,  King  James,  The  officer  spoken  of  above  was  born  in  the  city  &. 

IS    sovereign   of    Scotland,    had,  under    the    Scottish  New  York,  in    1726.     Being   attached    to    the   patriot 

seal,  granted  :>_ charter  for  the  whole  territory  eastward  cause,  he  early  joined  the  Continental  army,  m  which 

of  the  State  of  Mame,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia  he  served  as  an  active  officer  during  the  Revolutionary 

.ir  New  Scotland.  War,  dying  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
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guns  into  the  fort.  A  desperate  attempt  was  also  made  by  Clinton  to  forte  a 
passage  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divided  Sullivan's  from  Long  I? 
land :  but  Colonel  Thompson's  little  battery  at  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's 
Island  resisted  the  movement ;  and  while  the  balls  from  the  fleet  lost  them- 
selves when  they  struck  into  the  palmetto  fort,  as  though  they  had  been  shot 
into  a  fortress  of  cotton  bales,  its  cannon  worked  havoc  among  the  British  ves- 
sels. During  a  battle  which  raged  for  nearly  ten  hours,  the  heroic  Moultrie 
defended  the  place  with  so  much  skill  and  daring,  that  the  British  fleet  was 
compelled  to  withdraw,  and  night  shut  down  on  the  brave  defenders  still  mas- 
ters of  the  fort.  Only  two  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded,  while  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  had  been  fearful.  In  wounded  and 
dead  they  had  lost  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  men. 

Chivalry  of  Jasper. — One  incident  of  that  day  is  worth  relating,  not  only 
in  honor  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  but  because  it  was  a  fair  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  genuine  chivalry  which  the  sons  of  the  South  displayed  all  through 
the  Revolution.  Hosts  of  spectators  had  gathered  on  the  shore  to  watch  the 
tide  of  battle.  In  the  deadliest  hour  of  the  conflict,  suddenly,  as  the  smoke 
rolled  off  from  the  palmetto  fortress,  the  American  colors  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  Alarm  spread  everywhere,  and  every  eye  was  strained  in  dread  to  see 
the  British  marines  mounting  the  fortress  with  the  flag  of  St.  George  in  their 
hands.  A  lull  for  a  few  moments  came  over  the  land  and  the  water;  even 
the  British  seemed  to  think  the  day  was  won.  But  just  then,  a  sergeant — 
Jasper  was  his  name — sprang  over  the  wall,  and  a  moment  after  had  climbed 
back,  and  was  waving  the  American  standard  from  the  top  of  the  fortress. 
The  flag-staff  only  had  been  shot  away,  and  all  could  see  the  young  Amer- 
ican waving  the  national  ensign  in  defiance.' 

Thus  did  South  Carolina  cover  herself  with  glory  in  the  first  bloody  con- 
test she  had  to  wage  against  the  common  foe  ;  and  so  terrible  was  the  chas- 
tisement inflicted,  that  more  than  two  years  passed  by,  before  the  torch  of 
war  was  again  lighted  by  the  British  beyond  the  Roanoke.  It  was  an  answer- 
ing shout  of  victory  sent  back  in  response  to  the  thunders  of  Bunker  Hill. 
From  this  hour  the  two  extremities  of  the  little,  narrow,  inhabited  belt  on  the 
verge  of  the  Adantic,  which  began  to  be  knowri  as  the  Thirteen  United 
Colonies,  were  transported  by  a  common  enthusiasm. 

Thomas  Paine — the  Influence  of  His  Political  Writings. — Any  account 
of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  towards  the  consummation  which  was 
reached  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  be  far  from  complete,  if 
one  prominent  character,  yet  unmentioned,  should  be  left  out  of  the  scenes. 
Time  enough  has  gone  by  since  the  death  of  Thomas  Paine,  to  enable  any 

'  A  few  days  aftenvards,  Governor  Rutledge,  took  General  Lee  advised  Moultrie  to  abandon  the  fort : 
his  own  sword  from  his  side  and  presented  it  to  the  but  that  brave  officer  would  not  desert  it,  and  was  re- 
brave  Jasper  ;  he  also  offered  him  a  lieutenant's  com-  warded  with  victory.  The  ladies  of  Charleston  pre 
mission,  whicji  the  young  man  modestly  declined,  be-  sented  his  regiment  with  a  pair  of  elegant  colors,  ancj 
cause  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  saying,  '  I  am  not  the  slau^hter-J>r>i,  as  I,ee  ironically  called  Fort  Sul- 
fit  to  keep  officers'  company  ;   1  am  only  a  sergeant.'  livan,   was  named  Fort  Moultrie. — Lossing's  Hist,   of 

When  the  British  approached  for  the  bombardment,  the  U,  S.,  p.  2^, 
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candid  writer  to  do  justice  to  his  character.  Very  little  interest  is  now  felt  in 
his  personal  history  ;  nor  in  a  work  like  this  has  he  any  claim  for  recognition 
btjj'ond  the  influence  of  his  political  writings  on  the  public  mind  of  America, 
during  the  War  for  Independence.  That  influence  was  far  greater  than  the 
mass  of  men  in  our  times  can  readily  understand.  With  the  alleged  depravity 
of  his  tastes  and  habits  in  later  life,  or  the  bitterness  with  which  he  assailed 
Christianity,  and  those  who,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  looked  upon  its 
Founder  as  the  hope  and  security  of  the  world,  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
work.  The  earth  has  twice  closed  over  the  ashes  of  the  so-called  reviler  and 
debauchee  :  but  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  for  the  great  ser- 
vices of  its  champion,  will  survive  the  memory  of  the  odium  which  may  rest 
upon  his  religious  opinions,  or  the  aspersions  which  may  have  been  cast  on  his 
personal  character.  That  gratitude  will  fade  away,  only  when  the  priceless 
value  of  self-government  shall  no  longer  live  among  men. 

Thomas  Paine  was  born  the  son  of  a  Quaker  staymaker  at  Thetford,  Eng 
land,  in  January,  1737.  He  learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  and  followed  it 
for  a  while  ;  but  his  restless  spirit  doomed  him  to  a  restless  life.  The  tem- 
pest was  his  chosen  element — the  atmosphere  of  revolution  was  his  native  air. 
He  was  s^it  into  the  world  to  make  trouble  for  despotism  ;  and  he  achieved 
this  so  well,  it  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  what  else  he  did,  or  left  un- 
done. In  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  found  himself  floating  about  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  London.  With  no  completeness  of  education,  and  no  great  range  of 
reading,  he  was  still  a  close  watcher  of  political  events  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  growing  troubles  of  the  Colonies  early  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  seized  hold  of  all  the  political  news  from  America  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  He  sought  out  Franklin,  then  the  colonial  agent  in  London.  V^'ith 
that  intuitive  perception  of  character  which  so  distinguished  the  philosopher, 
he  recommended  him  to  come  to  America,  'for  there,'  said  he,  'you  will  find 
quite  enough  to  do.'  This  determined  his  fortunes ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  he  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  with  a  letter  from  Franklin  in  his  pocket. 
His  first  plan  was  to  open  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies. 
But  falling  in  with  Aitkin,  a  bookseller,  it  was  proposed  to  start  a  magazine 
for  which  Paine  wrote. a  prospectus,  and  of  which  he  became  editor.  His  first 
article  of  any  importance,  was  a  contribution  on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery 
to  Bradford's  newspaper.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  Benjamin  Rush, 
then,  next  to  Franklin,  the  foremost  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. '  This  essay  had 
all  the  strong  marks  of  Paine's  vigor  of  thought,  and  style.  '  I  did  homage  to 
his  principles  and  his  pen,'  wrote  Rush.     Seeing  what  he  could  do,  the  illus- 

'  Benjamin  Rush  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  him   the   imperishalile   crown  of  a  true  philanthropist, 

af  his  time,  as  a  physician,  a  man  of  science,  and   an  He  founded  the   Philadelphia  Dispensary  in  1786,  and 

active  patriot  during  the  whole   Revolution.     He  was  he  was  also  one  of  the  principal   founders  of  Dickinson 

born  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  1745.     He  was  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.     He  was  president 

educated  at  Princeton,  completed  his  scientific  studies  of  the  American   .Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery' ; 

in  Edinburgh,  and  after  his  return,  he  soon  rose  to   the  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  .Society  ;  vice-president  of 

highest  eminence  in  his  profession.    He  was  the  recipi-  the   Philadelphia   Bible  Society  :  and  one  of  the  vice- 

ent  5f  many  honors,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Continen-  presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  -Society.     He 

!al   Congress,   in   1776,  he  advocated   and  signed   the  died   in  April,  1S13,   at   the  age  of  almost  sixty-eight 

Declaration  of  Independence.     His  labors  during   the  years. — Lossing's  Hist,  of  t lie  U.  .V.,  p.  250. 
picvalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  In  1793,  gave 
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trious  physician  proposed  to  him  to  write  a  work  to  prepare  the  American 
mind  for  independence.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  1774.  After  reading 
the  manuscript,  he  advised  the  author  to  show  it  to  FrankUn  and  Samu^el 
Adams,  '  since,'  said  he,  'they  hold  the  same  views  and  principles.' 

Franklin  approved  of  it  heartily,  and  it  soon  appeared  as  it  came  from 
Paine' s  pen,  with  only  one  passage  struck  out,  for  some  reason  which  Doctor 
Rush  could  not  explain  ;— '  since,'  he  says,  '  it  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  essay': — 'a  greater  absurdity  cannot  be  conceived  of,  than 
three  millions  of  people  running  to  their  sea-coast,  every  time  a  ship  arrives 
from  London,  to  know  what  portion  of  liberty  they  should  enjoy.'  It  was 
agreed  that  the  paper  would  '  help  America,  and  make  trouble  for  England.' 
'What  shall  be  the  title?'  inquired  Rush.  'Call  it  Plain  Truth,'  answered 
Paine.  '  I  think,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  I  have  a  better  title  :  why  not  call  it  Com- 
mon Sense?'  Thus  christened,  Robert  Bell,  'an  intelligent  Scotch  bookseller 
and  printer  in  Philadelphia,  whom  I  knew,'  said  Dr.  Rush,  '  to  be  as  high  toned 
as  Mr.  Paine  upon  the  subject  of  American  independence,'  and  bold  enough 
withal  to  risk  its  publication,  brought  it  out.  He  continues  :— '  Common 
Sense  bursted  from  the  press  in  a  few  days  with  an  effect  which  has  rarely 
been  produced  by  types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  country.' 

'  This  pamphlet  of  forty  octavo  pages,  holding  out  relief  by  proposing 
INDEPENDENCE  to  an  oppressed  and  despairing  people,  was  published  in 
January,  1776.  Speaking  the  language  which  the  Colonists  had  felt,  but  noli 
thought,  its  popularity,  terrible  in  its  consequences  to  the  parent  country,  was 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  press,'  At  first,  involving  the  Colonists,  it 
was  thought,  in  the  crime  of  rebellion,  and  pointing  to  a  road  leading  inevitably 
to  ruin,  it  was  read  with  indignation  and  alarm  :  but  when  the  reader — and 
everybody  read  it—recovering  from  the  first  shock,  reperused  it,  its  arguments 
nourishing  his  feelings,  and  appealing  to  his  pride,  reanimated  his  hopes,  and 
satisfied  his  understanding,  that  Common  Sense-,  backed  by  the  resources  and 
force  of  the  Colonies,  poor  and  feeble  as  they  were,  could  alone  rescue  them 
from  the  unquahfied  oppression  with  which  they  were  threatened.  The  un- 
known author,  in  the  moments  of  enthusiasm  which  succeeded,  was  hailed  as 
an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  save  from  all  the  horrors  of  slavery,  by  his  timely, 
powerful,  and  unerring  counsels,  a  faithful,  but  abused,^a  brave,  but  a  misre- 
presented people.^ 

'  Alludin?   to   the  predominant  wishes  of  the  Colo-     of  the  people,  it  produced  surprising  effects        Many 
nists  soon  affer  his  arrwal,  Paine   saysjn  the.  Seventh     thousands  were   con^vmced,  ^an^d  ZTIH^ ^^^.T- 


^of^rCris.  •:::^'l=^aispos.ion  ofthe     and   ^^.  ^J^^,t-^?I^^-J^IV 


to  speak  against  It  :  they  ui^nivi-u  m^  .......  "j, j  ~;   /■  '         i    ■               <;  ,„    i  ^„Ar^n   T^n-. 

esteemed  the  nation      Their  idea  of  grievance  operated  lu/icn,  vol.  i.  pp.  33D-37,  London,  1793.                 „     ,,  , 

Htho^tresent^en     and  their  single  object  was  recon-  The  pubhcat.ons  which  have  appeared  have  greatly 

thout  resentment,  ana  tneir  sni^.c      j  promoted   the  spirit  of  independency,   but  no  one  so 


cihation 


AlTin  the  Crisis  number  Three  :-'  Independence  much  as  the  P^.^^'e',  und„  the^ignanire  of  Co^^^^^^^^ 

was   a  doctrine  scarce  and  rare,  even  towards  the  con-  Sense,  written  by  M-"- J['°™/^/^  P;^"^^'^"  .f^^^^^ 

cUision  of  the  vear  177s      All  our  politics   had    been  Nothmg  could  have  been   better  timed  than  this  per 

founded  on  the  hope  or"xpectation  of  making  the  mat-  formance.     It  has  produced  most  ^J'°"'=hing  effects^- 

ter  up-a  hope  which,  though  general  on   the   side  of  Gordon's    J^evo/utwn,     vol.    u.    p.     78,     New    York, 

rritlsh  Co^ur^"''"'  '"'^'''^  ""^  ^^^"^  °'  ^^^''  °^  *"  '^^''  ^■■^^  ^'>  "/  ^^"'""^  ^""'"'^  ^^  ^"'"'^  '^^"^ 

'^^^^^ KoMng  could  be  better  timed   than  the  ^er-  ham.     New  York.     1809. 
formance.     In  union  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
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No  man  of  his  day  wrote  with  so  much  power  as  Thomas  Paine.  He 
was  the  boldest  poHtical  thinker  Hving.  He  was  a  stranger  to  elegance  ot  dic- 
tion, which  he  was  indisposed  to  cultivate.  But  he  thought  clearly,  and  wrote 
in  sound,  plain,  forcible  language.  Every  sentence  was  struck  off  with  the 
strength  and  heat,  and  went  with  the  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil.  From 
the  pen  of  an  Irving,  or  Chesterfield,  those  terrible  leaves  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  popular  mind,  as  gently  as  the  downiest  feathers,  and  as  cold  as  the 
gauziest  snow-flakes.  From  the  heated  laboratory  of  Paine,  they  struck  like 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  The  pamphlet  set  the  national  heart  on  fire.  The 
country  was  ready  for  it,  as  the  prairie  is  made  ready  by  a  long  drought  for 
the  first  kindling  spark.  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  wondrous  Hermit,  no 
such  words  had  been  uttered  in  the  ears  of  men.  All  glory  to  the  man  who 
uttered  them.'  Whatever  excesses  Paine  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  later  life, 
he  is  universally  believed  to  have  indulged  in  none  at  this  period.  Those  were 
the  days  of  a  higher  inspiration  in  the  soul  of  the  author  of  Common  Sjense, 
and  The  Crisis,  than  ever  springs  from  the  fitful  excitement  of  alcohol."  To 
state  that  large  editions  of  Paine's  '  Common  Sense'  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession  from  the  press,  gives  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  circulation. 
The  principal  newspapers  of  the  country  reprinted  the  most  striking  portions  ; 
extracts  were  made  in  all  the  correspondence  of  the  times  ;  it  was  read  in 
every  family,  in  every  group,  in  every  assembly,  and  in  the  legislatures  and 
conventions  of  all  the  Colonies.  In  fact,  it  formed  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation and  debate  for  many  months  together.^ 

In  his  '  Rights  of  Man,'  Part  Second,  adverting  to  the  beginning  of  his 
Revolutionary  labors  in  America,  Paine  says  :  '  I  saw  an  opportunity  in  which 
1  thought  I  could  do  some  good,  and  I  followed  exactly  what  my  heart  dic- 
tated. I  neither  read  books,  nor  studied  other  people's  opinions.'  A  more  pre- 
judiced or  ill-tempered  biography  could  hardly  be  written  than  Cheetham's 


'  It  reminds  us  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  about  New  York,   March    22.         'A  pamphlet    entitled 

the  hero   of  Vicksburg,    when    somebody  told    him  he  "Common  Sense"  has  converted  thousands  to  Indepen- 

drank  hard  ;    '  Won't  you  then,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  dence  that  could  not  endure  the  idea  before.' — Almon's 

he,  '  tell  me  what  brand  he  uses,  and  I  will  order  a  sup-  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.,  page  87.      It  is   stated  in  the 

ply  for  every  general  in  the  army.'  '  New  York   Gazette,'   April    8,    that    '  the   subject  of 

^  After   a  fruitless  search   for   a   printed  copy  of  a  conversation  throughout  America  for  these   few  weeks 

grand  oration  on   the  4th   July,  1832,  at  Hartford,  by  past  hath  been  excited  by  a  pamphlet  called  "  Common 

Mr.  Gillett,  I  throw  myself  on   my  recollection   for  one  Sense."' 

scathing  passage  on  the  curse  of  rum.       '  Neither  were  A  Philadelphia  letter  of  March  12,  says  :     '  "  Com- 

the  dauntless   sons  of  Carthage,  under  its  fitful  excite-'  mon  Sense  "  is  read  to  all  ranks  ;  and  as  many  as  read, 

ment  when  they  followed  the  consummate  Hannibal  over  .so  in. iny  become  converted  ;   though   perhaps  the  hour 

the  Alps,  routed  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  Cannae,  and  be-ore   were   most   violent   against    the   least   idea   ot 

carried  consternation  to  the  gatesoftheseven-hiUed  city.'  independence.' — .Almon's  Remembrancer,    vol.    iii.,  p. 

'  In  his  /\ise  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  P'rothingham  31. 
cites  the  following  e.xtracts  from  the  newspapers  of  the  The  '  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post'  of  Feb.  13,  1776, 
period: — ^^' New  England  Chronicle'  of  March  28th,  contains  a  letter  from  Maryland,  dated  Feb.  6,  which 
1776,  copies  tho  appendix  to  'Common  Sense,' writ-  says:  'If  you  know  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense," 
ten  by  Paine,  with  the  following  remarks:  'The  pub-  tell  him  he  has  done  wonders  and  worked  miracles, 
lie  in  general  having  read,  and  (excepting  a  few  timid  made  Tories  Whigs,  and  madeblackamores  white.  He 
Whigs  and  disguised  Tories),  loudly  applauded  that  has  made  a  great  number  of  converts  here.'  The  same 
truly  excellent  pamphlet  entitled  "Common  .Sense,"  our  paper.  March  26,  contains  a  letter,  dated  Charleston, 
readers  will  doubtless  be  pierced  with  the  following  Feb.  14,  which  says  :  '  Who  is  the  author  of  "  Common 
appendix,'  etc.  The  Boston  Gazette.  April  29.  1776.  Sense"?  I  cannot  refrain  from  adoring  him.  He  de- 
has  the  following  :  'Had  the  spirit  of  prophecy  directed  serves  a  statue  of  gold.'  A  letter  dated  Georgetown, 
the  birth  of  a  publication,  it  could  not  have  fallen  upon  South  Carolina,  March  17,  1776,  says:  "Common 
,1  more  fortunate  period  than  the  time  in  which  "Com-  Sense'  lath  made  independents  of  the  majority  of  the 
mon  Sense"  made  its  appearance.  The  minds  of  men  country,  and  Gadsden  is  as  mad  with  it  as  he  ever  was 
are  now  swallowed  up  in  attention  to  an  object  the  most  without  if. —Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Historical 
momentous  and  important  that  ever  yet  employed  the  Society,  i86g,  1S70,  254. — Frothinghim's  Rise  of  tke 
deliberation.':  of  a  people.'  Rupublic^  pp.  479-480. 
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'  Life  of  Paine.'  '  But  there  is  something  sweet  in  praise  from  such  a  quarter, 
for  it  is  flavored  with  the  odor  wliich  emanates  from  the  extortion  of  justice. 
The  Crisis,  Paine's  next  work,  soon  began  to  come  out  in  numbers.  Of  the 
effect  of  the  Jirsf,  Cheetham  says  : — 'Paine  now  accompanied  the  army  of 
independence  as  a  sort  of  itinerant  writer,  of  wliich  his  pen  was  an  append- 
age ahriost  as  necessary  and  formidable  as  its  cannon.  Having  no  property, 
he  fared  as  the  army  fared,  and  at  the  same  expense  ;  but  to  what  mess  he 
was  attached  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  although  from  what  I  hear  and 
know,  it  must,  I  think,  though  he  was  sometimes  admitted  into  higher  com- 
pany, have  been  a  subaltern  one.  When  the  colonists  drooped  he  revived 
them  with  a  Crisis.'  The  first  of  these  numbers  he  published  early  in  Decem- 
ber, 1776.  The  object  of  it  was  good,  the  method  excellent,  and  the  lan- 
guage suited  to  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  army,  of  public  bodies,  and  to 
private  citizens,  cheering.  Washington  defeated  on  Long  Island,  had  retreat- 
ed to. New  York,  and  been  driven  with  great  loss  from  Forts  Washington  and 
Lee.  The  gallant  little  army,  overwhelmed  with  a  rapid  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes, was  dwindling  away,  and  all  seemed  to  be  over  with  the  cause,  when 
scarcely  a  blow  had  been  struck.  '  These,'  said  the  Crisis,  '  are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will  in  this 
crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  he  that  stands  it  fiow  de- 
serves the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not 
easily  conquered  ;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the 
conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph;  what  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  es- 
teem too  lightly  ! ' 

'  The  number  was  read  in  the  camp  to  every  corporal's  guard,  and  in  the 
army  and  out  of  it,  had  more  than  the  intended  effect.  The  Convention 
of  New  York,  reduced  by  dispersion  occasioned  by  alarm,  to  nine  members, 
was  rallied  and  reanimated.  Militiamen  who,  already  tired  of  the  war,  were 
straggling  from  the  army,  returned.  Hope  succeeded  despair,  cheerfulness 
to  gloom,  and  firmness  to  irresolution.  To  the  confidence  which  it  inspired, 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  brilliant  little  affair  which  in  the  same 
month  followed  at  Trenton,'  ^ 

The  publication  of  the  serial  'Crisis'  continued  until  April  19th,  1783, 
when  peace  had  been  substantially  concluded.  During  this  long  period,  the 
seventeen  numbers  had  been  issued,  each  adapted  to  the  exigency  as  it  arose, 

1  Cheetham  had   been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and     the  dyin?,  but  the  dead   lion,  by  writing   the  life  of  his 


hovvin?   that   he   became   the   libeller  of  the  author  of  he  was  turned  out  of  the  1  ammany  Society),  he  was  pre- 

Cam„i%i  Sense,  only  after  he  had   deserted  the  cause  parin-   to   go  to  Europe,  and  enlist   m   support  of  the 

of  Republicanism,    and   had   sold   himself  out    to    the  Tory  government  m  England,  by  publishing  a  paper  pp- 

Tritish  party  posed  to  Cobbett.  who  had  just  come  out  in  opposition 

'Immediately  after  the   death  of  Paine,  Cheetham  to  the  government:  and   Cheethani   apparendy  meant 

wrote  his  life  in  iSoQ.     Cheetham  was  an   Englishman,  this  life  of  Paine  as  a  passport  to  the   British     '•easury 

and  had  been  a  zealous  disciple  of  Paine,  both  in  poli-  favor:    ^t  least    such  was  the  opinion  of  the  iiUimate 

tics  and  reUglon  :   but  he  had   retrograded   in   poUtics,  friend  of. Cheetham    Mr.  Charles   ^hnstian   who  gave 

- ■                •  this  relation  to  Mr.  John  tellows  and  others,  whom  we 


„    party   paper  ,  .       _ 

New  Vork,  and  while  he  was  yet  smarting  under  the     Tliomns  Pcitnc,  P-  4.         ,  „    .  , 

lash  of  Paine,  heated  by  party  politics,  and  fired   with  »  Cheetham  s   Life  of  Fame,  pp.  55-50. 

revenge,  like  tiie  ass  in  the  fable,  he  kicked,  not  indeed 
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and  each  producing  the  effect  designed — some  with  less,  others  with  greater 
power.  Of  this  performance  Cheetham  remarks :  '  He,  who,  if  not  the  sug 
gester,  was  the  ablest  literary  advocate  of  independence,  could  do  no  less, 
when  independence  was  acquired,  than  salute  the  nation  on  the  great  event. 
He  is  not,  however,  content  with  proudly  reflecting  on  past,  and  triumphantly 
revelling  in  present  circumstances.  He  still  looks  forward,  still  suggests,  still 
advises.  He  points  to  the  formation  of  a  national  character — that  broad  and 
solid  foundation  of  national  safety,  happiness,  greatness  and  glory — and  sternly 
recommends  an  union  of  the  States' 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington  proposed  to  Congress  to  make  some 
permanent  provision  for  Paine ;  for  in  addition  to  his  great  services  as  a 
writer,  he  had  for  nearly  two  years  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  been  influential  in  assisting  Laurens,  who  had  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  France,  to  obtain  a  loan  in  1781.  'It  would  be  pleasing  to 
me,'  said  Washington  to  a  member  of  the  Congress,  '  and  perhaps  obviate 
charges  of  ingratitude,  if  Congress  should  place  him  in  a  state  of  ease.  I 
have  offered  Paine  a  seat  at  my  own  table,  but  he  would  doubtless  prefer 
something  more  independent.'  '  The  following  resolution  was  ultimately 
passed  : — ^Resolved,  That  the  early,  unsolicited,  and  continued  labors  of  Mr. 
Tiiomas  Paine,  in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  late  Revolu- 
tion, by  ingenious  and  timely  publications  upon  the  nature  of  liberty  and  civil 
government,  have  been  well  received  by  the  citizens  of  these  States,  and 
merit  the  approbation  of  Congress ;  and  that  in  consideration  of  these  ser- 
vices and  the  benefits  produced  thereby,  Mr.  Paine  is  entitled  to  a  liberal 
gratification  from  the  United  States.'  The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was 
thus  presented  to  him.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him  five 
hundred  pounds.  But  New  York,  in  a  more  munificent  spirit,  gave  him  the 
confiscated  estate  of  Frederick  Davoe,  an  obnoxious  Tory.  This  beautiful 
estate  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  acres,  in  high  cultivation,  with  a  fine, 
spacious,  stone  mansion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  corre- 
sponding outbuildings,  lying  at  New  Rochelle,  in  the  County  of  Westchestei, 
was  a  fitting  home  for  the  greatest  of  all  democratic  writers. 

1  Washington's  Invitation  to  Paine.  'Your  presence  may  remind  Congress  of  your  past 

'  Rocky  Hid,  Sept.  lo,  17S3.  services  to  this  country  ;  and  if  it  is  in  my  power  toim- 

'  I  have  learned,  since  I  have  been  at  this  place,  that  press  them,  command  my  best  exertions  with  freedom, 
you  are  at  Kordentown.  Whether  for  the  sake  of  retire-  as  they  will  be  rendered  cheerfully  by  one  who  enter- 
ment,  or  economy,  I  know  not.  Be  it  for  either,  for  both,  tains  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  works,  and 
or  whatever  it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  place  and  who,  with  much  pleasure,  subscribes  himself,  Your  sin- 
partake  with  me,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  happy  to  see  cere  friend,  G.  Washington.' — Vale's  Life  0/  Thos. 
you  at  it.  Paine,  p,  70. 
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CONSOLIDATION  AND  STATESMANSHIP. 

FROM     THE    DECLARATION     OF    INDEPENDENCE,    TO    THE 
CLOSE  OF    THE    SECOND   WAR   WITH    ENGLAND. 


SECTION    FIRST. 

DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

The  hour  had  at  last  come  for  the  final  step  to  be  taken,  which  was  *o 
rend  forever  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Sc3,rce]y 
three  months  had  passed  since  the  English  troops  had  been  driven  out  of 
Boston,  and  the  shadow  of  great  war  was  spreading  over  the  whole  country. 
Nearly  every  provincial  Assembly  had  spoken  in  favor  of  Independence. 
But  still  the  Colonial  Congress  hesitated  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss  which  a 
single  act  would  lay  open  at  their  feet,  while  the  nation  itself  seemed  ready  for 
the  last  decisive  movement. 

For  many  days  a  feeling  of  dread  had  been  coming  over  the  minds  of  the 
delegates.  A  murky  gloom  pervaded  the  Hall  where  their  deliberations  were 
held.  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  already  displayed  the  high  qualities  of  a  states- 
man, and  his  soul  glowed  with  patriotic  fervor.  He  rose  in  his  place,  and  in 
the  rich  tones  which  gave  so  magical  a  charm  to  his  eloquence,  read  in  a 
clear  deliberate  voice,  the  great  Resolution  which  so  far  transcended  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  loth  of  May,  recommending  the  establishment  of 
independent  State  governments  in  all  the  Colonies,  that  it  was  rather  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  of  the  country— could  it  have  been  heard  that 
day — than  the  will  of  Congress  itself.  It  embraced  the  three  great  subjects 
—a  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  Confederation  of  the  States,  and  Treaties 
with  Foreign  Powers — and  was  in  the  following  words  :— '  That  the  United  Col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States  ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved. 

'That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  take  th.e  most  effectual  measures  for 
forming  foreign  alliances. 
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'That  the  plan  of  Confederation  be  prepared  and  transmitted   to  the  re 
spective  Colonies,  for  their  consideration  and  approbation.' 

Mr.  Lee's  biographer,  says  tradition  relates  that  he  prefaced  his  mo- 
tion with  a  speech,  portraying  the  resources  of  the  Colonies,  and  their  capacity 
for  defence,  dwelling  especially  on  the  bearing  which  an  independent  position 
might  have  on  foreign  powers,  and  concluded  by  urging  the  members  so  to 
act,  that  the  day  might  give  birth  to  an  American  Republic. 

It  was  known  that  Mr.  Lee  was  to  introduce  the  great  Resolution,  and 
it  was  equally  well  known  that,  if  pressed  at  the  time,  it  would  divide  the 
House.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  dauntless  spirits,  even  in  that  brave  Assembly, 
were  prepared  for  so  irrevocable  a  Declaration.  The  question  was  brought 
home  to  every  delegate.  Every  man  there  knew  that  in  voting  for  it,  he  was 
deliberately  putting  the  halter  round  his  own  neck.  One  movement  further, 
and  he  had  leaped  the  gulf,  and  found  huiiself  beyond  the  Hne  of  high  treason 

a  proclaimed  outlaw,  with  a  price  on  his  head.      Any  man  might  kill  him — 

the  God  of  Heaven  alone  having  the  power  to  put  a  mark  upon  his  brow  that 
would  exempt  him  from  slaughter. 

John  Adams  seconded  Lee's  motion  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  Journal  of 
Congress,  that  the  Resolution  was  postponed  till  the- next  morning,  and 
the  members  were  enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  10  o'clock,  in  order  to 
take  the  same  into  consideration. 

Promptly  at  the  hour,  the  House  met,  when  Lee's  Resolution  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  future  Goveinor 
of  Virginia,  took  the  chair.  Then  commenced  that  great  debate  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  except  the  result.  It  lasted  till  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  wken  Hancock  resumed  the  chair  and  announced,  that  as  the  com- 
mittee had  come  to  no  decision,  they  had  directed  him  to  ask  leave  to  sit 
again  on  Monday,  June  loth,  and  the  motion  to  adjourn  over  Sunday  was 
carried. 

For  two  days  longer,  the  Resolution  was  debated  with  all  the  vehemence 
and  power  which  could  be  brought  for  its  defence  on  the  one  side,  against 
everything  that  could  be  said  on  the  other.  The  page  of  no  history  yet  written, 
or  that  ever  can  be  written,  will  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  this  gigantic 
and  desperate  struggle ;  for  it  is  not  known,  after  a  careful  search  of  a  cen- 
tury, that  a  single  speech  then  delivered  is  now  in  existence.'  In  the  Pre- 
face of  the  Memoir,  Correspondence  and  Miscellanies  from  the  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  it  is  declared,  that  this  is  the  first  disclosure  to  the  world 
of  these  debates.  We  are  told  at  the  time  Jefferson  summed  up  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  Resolution  urged  by  the  speakers  during  both  days — 
that  on  the  one  side,  James  Wilson,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Edward  Rutledge, 
John  Dickinson,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  measures,  but  objected 
to  their  adoption  at  the  time  because  there  would  be  a  lack  of  unanimity  ; 
and  pleading  for  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  they  announced  that  by  that  time, 

>  The  elaborate  speech  of  John  Dickinson,  of  before  the  Congress  for  discussion  on  its  final  pas- 
Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  delaying  the  Dkci.ahation,  sage,  he  preserved  and  caused  it  afterwards  to  be 
delivered  three  weeks  later,  when    that   measure  was      published. 
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they  believed  the  Middle  Colonies,  which  were  not  then  ripe  for  the  measure, 
would  be  prepared  for  it.  They  were  answered  with  irresistible  logic  by 
John  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  George  Wythe,  who  were  the  most 
powerful  orators  in  the  body.  John  Adams  defended  the  measure  as  having 
in  view  'objects  of  the  most  stupendous  magnitude,  in  which  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  millions  yet  unborn  were  intimately  interested.' 

Congress  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  when  they  were  thrown  open  at  the 
close  of  each  sitting,  and  that  band  of  men  came  forth,  eye-witnesses  described 
the  scene  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  solemnity.  They  walked  to  their 
lodgings,  some  of  them  with  bowed  heads,  but  others  with  the  steadiness  of 
firmly  strung  nerves  indicating  the  fearful  earnestness  of  their  determination. 
The  latter  class  grew  more  numerous  day  by  day.  Far  into  the  night  hours 
they  assembled  in  knots  in  each  other's  dwellings,  when  old  and  worn-out 
arguments  were  once  more  brought  up  to  be  shivered  by  the  fiery  blows  of 
John  Adams,  or  dissolved  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  Lee's  persuasion.  But 
the  ice  was  melting  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  on  the  fourth  day  from 
the  time  Lee's  Resolution  was  read,  the  great  Committee  whose  names  were 
forever  to  be  associated  with  the  grandest  act  this  continent  has  witnessed, 
was  appointed  :  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.  They  were  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
Declaration  in  the  spirit  of  Lee's  Resolution  which  was  still  before  the  House, 
and  bring  in  their  report  at  a  future  day,  whenever  that  Resolution  should 
be  brought  up.  Had  not  the  framer  of  the  Resolution  been  summoned,  to 
what  he  feared  was  the  dying-bed  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Conmiittee,  and  become  the  author  of  the  Declaration.  But 
fortune  had  reserved  that  glory  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  whom  the  choice  by 
common  consent  fell. 

Jefferson  thus  sums  up  the  result  : — '  It  appearing  in  the  course  of  these 
debates,  that  the  Colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  South  Carolina  were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from 
the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  advancing  to  that  state,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  wait  a  while  for  them.' 

To  secure  unanimity,  a  postponement  of  the  Resolution  of  Lidependence 
was  agreed  to  till  the  first  day  of  July.  Two  days  later,  June  12th,  a  Com- 
mittee of  one  delegate  from  each  Colony  was  appointed  to  report  the  form 
of  a  Confederation,  and  another  Committee  of  five  delegates,  was  chosen  to 
prepare  a  Plan  of  Treaties  to  be  proposed  to  Foreign  Powers.' 

•  On  the  preceding  Sunday,  June  gth,  John  Adams  lin  will  be  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  new  mem- 
wrote  to  his  wife  : — '  How  many  calamities  might  have  hers  of  this  city  are  all  in  this  taste,  chosen  because  of 
been  avoided  if  these  measures  had  been  taken  twelve  their  inflexible  zeal  for  independence.  All  the  old  mem- 
months  ago,  or  even  no  longer  ago  than  last  Decern-  bers  left  out,  because  they  opposed  independence,  crat 
ber,'  and  further  :  — '  In  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  least  were  lukewarm  about  it  : — Dickmson,  Morris, 
capacity,  spirit,  zeal  in  the  cause  supply  the  place  of  Allen,  all  fallen  like  grass  before  the  scythe,  notvith- 
fortune,  family,  and  every  other  consideration  which  standing  all  their  vast  advantages  in  point  of  fortune, 
used  to  have  weight  with  mankind.  My  friend  Archi-  family,  and  abilities.  lam  inclined  to  thuik,  how.-ver, 
bald  Bullock,  Esq..  is  Governor  of  Georgia  ;  John  and  to  wish  that  these  gentlemen  may  be  restore!  at  a 
Ruiledge,  Esq.,  is  Governor  of  Virginia  ;  Dr.  Frank-  firesh  election,   because,  although    mistaken   in    some 
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The  Three  Weeks  of  Suspense  Preceding  the  Declaration. — The  liistory  of 
those  three  weeks  while  the  nation  was  waiting  for  that  fourth  of  July  to 
come,  witnessed  clouds  of  peril  and  disaster  closing  around  thicker  than  ever. 
From  the  North,  news  came  that  the  fragments  of  the  Arnold  and  Montgomery 
expeditions  were  being  driven  out  of  Canada.  Admiral  Howe  with  his  fleet, 
and  General  Howe  with  his  army,  composed  of  regulars,  Hessians,  Han- 
overians, Tories  and  Indians,  were  '  plundering  and  murdering,  while  the 
king  was  amusing  a  distressed  people  with  the  sound  of  Commissioners  cry- 
ing peace  when  there  was  no  peace.'  ' 

Loyalists  were  arming  all  through  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
'  Anxiety  and  apprehension  invaded  every  breast.  Every  popular  assembly, 
every  religious  congregation,  every  scene  of  social  intercourse,  or  of  domestic 
privacy  and  retirement,  was  a  scene  of  deliberation  on  the  public  calamity 
and  the  impending  danger.'  " 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was  without  money,  or  sufficient  military  sup- 
plies. The  Colonies  were  in  political  chaos  ;  and  to  give  any  conception  to 
men  now  living,  of  the  awful  suspense  that  hung  over  the  nation  during  those 
long  three  weeks  which  intervened  between  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  final  adoption,  is  an  utter 
impossibility.  But  twelve  of  the  United  Colonies — as  they  now  called  them- 
selves— had  authorized  their  representatives  to  unite  in  making  the  Declara- 
tion, for  as  Judge  Drayton  said  from  tlie  bench  of  Charleston,  in  a  charge 
the  15th  of  the  following  October  :  'Such  a  declaration  was  of  right  to  be 
made  only  by  the  General  Congress,  because  the  united  voice  and  strength  of 
America  were  necessary  to  give  a  desirable  credit  and  prospect  of  stability 
to  a  declared  state  of  total  separation  from  Great  Britain.  A  decree  has  now 
gone  forth,  not  to  be  recalled  ;  and  thus  has  suddenly  risen  in  the  world,  a 
new  empire,  styled  the  United  States  of  America.'  ' 

The  Morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. — It  broke  in  all  the  splendor 
of  midsummer,  and  the  day  closed  more  gloriously,  for  at  sunset  the  great 
bell  on  the  Hall  of  Independence  was  to  ring  out  its  peals  as  gladly  as  if 
hailing  a  festival  of  victory,  instead  of  proclaiming  a  crusade  of  struggle  and 
blood.  And  well  it  might,  for  the  day  was  full  of  the  inspirations  of  hope ; 
its  founders  had  cast  on  the  bell  itself  an  inscription  which  bade  it  '  Proclaim 
Liberty  throughout  the  Land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  I  *  The  Congress 
had  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  the  usual  preliminaries,  proceeded  to  the 
order  of  the  day. 

points,  they  are  good  characters,  and  their  great  wealth  '  America7i  Remembrancer,  vot  v.,  p.  327. 

and  numerous  connections  will  contribute  to  strengthen  ■•  When    the    debates  were  ended,  and  the    result 

America  and  cetnent  her  union.'       In  another  letter  of  was    announced,  on    the    4th  of  July,   1776,  the   iron 

the  day  after,  printed  in  the  '  Life  and  Works  of  John  tongue    of   that    very    bell  first    '  proclaimed    Ubcrti 

Adams,'  vol.  ix.,    page    391,   he   says: — 'Objects    of  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 

the  most  stupendous  magnitude  and  measures  in  which  of,'  by  ringing  out  the  joyful    annunciation,  for  more 

the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the    millions  yet   unborn  are  than  two  hours,   its  glorious  melody  floating  clear  and 

intimately  connected,  are  now  before  us.    We  are  in  the  musical  as  the  voice  of  an  angel  above  the  discordant 

midst  of  a  revolution,  the   most  complete,  unexpected  chorus  of  booming  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  ami  the 

and  remarkable  of  any  in  the  history'  of  nations.'  mmgled  acclamations  of  the  people. — Lossing's  Freld- 

'    Co<ii!.    Courant,  June  17,   1776.  Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  66-67. 

"■'  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol.  i.,  part  i,  p.  84. 
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Some  new  members  of  Congress  were  present  for  the  first  time ;  among 
them  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  so  importunate  in  his  de- 
mand for  the  question  to  be  further  discussed,  that  the  House  exclaimed,  '  Let 
the  gentleman  be  gratified,'  and  now  we  have  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  pro- 
ceedings. In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  dated  Quincy,  1807,  published  by 
Frothingham  in  his  '  Rise  of  the  Republic,'  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Adams 
says  : — "  All  was  silence  ;  no  one  would  speak  ;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
nie  :  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge  came  to  me  and  said  laughing  : — '  Nobody  will 
speak  but  you  upon  this  subject ;  you  have  all  the  topics  so  ready,  you  must 
satisfy  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.'  "  He  further  adds  that  :  "  Somewhat 
confused  at  this  personal  appeal,  I  rose  and  began.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  my  Hfe,  when  I  seriously  wished  for  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  the 
celebrated  orators  of  Athens  and  Rome,  called  in  this  unexpected  and  unpre- 
pared manner  to  exhibit  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  measure,  the  most 
important  in  my  judgment  that  had  ever  been  discussed  in  civil  or  political 
society.  I  had  no  art  or  oratory  to  exhibit,  and  could  produce  nothing  but 
simple  reason  and  plain  common  sense.  I  felt  myself  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  subject ;  and  1  believe  if  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  had  ever  been 
called  to  deliberate  on  so  great  a  question,  neither  would  have  reUed  on  his 
own  talents  without  a  supplication  to  Minerva,  and  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  or 
the  god  of  Eloquence."  Mr.  Adams  adds,  that  when  the  Abbe  Raynal  after- 
wards requested  him  to  furnish  him  with  any  speeches  he  had  published  or 
delivered,  he  assured  the  Abbe  that  he  had  never  published  or  written  a 
speech  in  his  life  made  in  any  public  assembly.  That  he  did  not  wish  that 
any  one  he  had  ever  delivered  should  be  preserved  in  form,  excepting  the  one 
made  upon  the  question  of  Independence  ;  but  of  even  that  speech  he  had 
no  minutes  himself  of  what  he  said,  and  that  no  part  of  it  had  ever  been 
published.' 

'  In  a  letter  of  Daniel  Webster,  to  be  found  in  Cm-  blinded  to  her  own  interest,  for  our  good  she  has  ob- 
tis'  Life,  vol.  il.,  page  295,  dated  Jan.  27,  1846,  the  stinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
great  statesman  says  :  '  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours, 
existing  in  print  or  manuscript,  the  speech  or  any  part  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  Declaration  ?  Is  any 
or  fragment  of  a  speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams,  on  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.'  True,  the  contrary  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country 
impression  is  quite  prevalent,  and  most  young  gentle-  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and  his  own 
men  suppose,  that  when  they  are  declaiming  the  elo-  honor?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he  our 
quent  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  discourse  at  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  already 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  second  of  August,  1826,  m  com-  the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment, 
memoration  of  the  life  and  services  of  John  Adams  and  of  vengeance?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  dem- 
and Thomas  Jefferson,  they  are  actually  uttering  the  ency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power 
speech  which  John  Adams  delivered  when  he  was  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  ?  If  we  postpone  in- 
pleading  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration.  But  Mr.  dependence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up  the 
Webster  premises  his  own  burning  words  by  saying  :  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Parlia- 
'It  was  for  Mr.  Adams,  to  reply  to  arguments  like  ment,  Boston  Port  Kill,  and  all?  Do  we  mean  to  submit 
these.  We  know  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  charac-  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder, 
ter  ;  he  would  commence  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  m  the  dust  ? 
and  earnestness.  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall  sub- 

'  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  mit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation 

my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.     It  is  true,  indeed,  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that   plighting  before  God, 

that   in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at  independence,  of  our  sacred   honor  to  Washington,  when  putting  him 

But    there's   a   Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.     The  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well   as  the   pchti- 

iujustice  of    England    has   driven   us    to    arms;    and  cal  hazards  of  the  t- ties,  we  promised  to  adhnre  lo  hin> 
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Jefferson  had  been  requested  to  prepare  the  first  draft,  and  when  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Adams  and  Frankhn,  it  was  his  own  work :  neither  the  order  nor 
the  substance  of  it  was  impaired  by  the  few  alterations  they  made/ 


Final  Adoption  of  the  Declaration. — The  question  before  the  House  was 
on  the  adoption  of  the  paper  which  lay  upon  the  table,  with  the  alterations, 
and  finally,  as  the  sun  was  about  setting,  and  the  question,  '  Shall  the  Decla- 


in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I 
know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see 
a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earth- 
quake sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted 
faith  fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having  twelve 
months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you,  that  GeorgeWash- 
ington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  raised 
or  to  be  raised  for  defence  of  American  libertj',  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver 
in  the  support  I  give  him. 

'The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it 
through.  And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off 
longer  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  That  meas- 
ure will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give  us  character 
abroad.  The  nations  will  theif  treat  with  us,  which 
they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  sub- 
jects in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintam 
that  England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with 
us  on  the  footing  of  independence  than  aonsent,  by  re- 
pealing her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  con- 
duct towards  us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded  by  sub- 
mitting to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predesti- 
nates our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in 
controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she 
would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune  ;  the  latter  she 
would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why,  then, 
why,  then,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  possible  change 
this  from  a  civil  to  a  National  War?  And  since  we 
must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state 
to  'enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the 
victory. 

'  If  we  fail  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not 
fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create 
navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them 
will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves  gloriously 
through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other 
people  have  been  found,  I  know  the  people  of  these 
Colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggres- 
sion is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts  and  cannot  be 
eradicated.  Every  Colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the 
Declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increar.ed  cour- 
age. Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  the  restora- 
tion of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for 
chartered  immunities  held  under  a  British  king,  set 
before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence, 
and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life. 
Read  this  Declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  every 
Bword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn 
vow  uttered  to  maintain  it  or  to  perish  on  the  bed 
of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  ap- 
prove it,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling 
round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  —ith  it.  Send 
19 


it  to  the  public  halls,  proclaim  it  there  ;  let  them  hear 
it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon  ;  let 
them  see  it  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall 
on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Le-^- 
ington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in 
its  support. 

'Sir,  I  know  the  uncertaintj'  of  human  affairs,  but 
I  see.  I  see  clearly  through  this  day's  business.  You 
and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may  not  liv».  to  the  time 
when  this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  W  e  may  die  ; 
die  colonists ;  die  slaves  ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignorainious- 
ly  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so,  be  it  so.  If  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require 
the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour 
may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at 
least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

'But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assur- 
ed that  this  Declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure, 
and  it  may  cost  blood  ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will 
richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  present  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future  as  the 
sun  in  heaven.  We  .shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  im- 
mortal day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children 
will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving, 
with  festivity,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  On  itb 
annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing 
tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and 
distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy. 
Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My 
judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart 
is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  aTJd  all 
that  I  hope  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake 
upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  began,  that  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  liv- 
ing sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be 
my  dying  sentiment  :  Independence  twrn  and  Inde- 
pendence FOREVER.' 

'  The  Declaration  having  been  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  the  committee,  the  resolution  itself  was  taken 
up  and  debated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  second,  on  which  last  day  it  was  agreed  to  and 
adopted. 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  Resolution,  Congress 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reported  draught  of  the  Dec- 
laration. It  was  discussed  on  tl'.e  second,  and  third, 
and  fourth  days  of  the  m^-nth  in  committee  of  the 
whole  :  and  on  the  last  of  those  days,  being  reported 
from  that  committee,  it  received  the  final  approbation 
and  sanction  of  Congress.  It  was  ordered  at  the  same 
time  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  several  StPtes,  and  that 
it  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I'he  Decla- 
ration thus  published  did  not  bear  the  narr.as  of  the 
members,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been  signed  by  them. 
It  was  authenticated,  'ike  other  papers  of  the  Congre.ss, 
by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary.  On 
the  lothof  July,  as  appears  by  the  secretjournak  Con- 
gress Resolved,  That  the  declaration  passed  on  the 
fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the  title 
and  style  of 'The  unanimous  Declaration  ot  thk 
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ration  now  pass  ? '  was  put  by  the  President,  the  clear,  firm  aye  rose  as  oiie 
voice.  The  Secretary  laid  the  greatest  State  paper  in  the  history  of  human 
government,  upon  the  desk  of  the  President,  and  it  received  the  bold,  eternal 
autograph  of  John  Hancock. 

The  Declaration  went  forth  authenticated  by  John  Hancock,  as  President, 
and  Charles  Thompson,  as  Secretary.  It  had  received  the  vote  of  every 
Colony  except  New  York,  its  delegates  not  having  the  authority  at  that 
moment  to  act.  But  in  the  new  Convention  of  that  State  on  the  9th  of  July 
it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  John  Jay  was  chairman,  and  this 
committee  without  delay,  reported  resolutions  pronouncing  the  reasoning  of 
the  Declaration  cogent  and  conclusive,  and  that  the  convention  were  resolved 
'  to  support  it  with  their  fortunes  and  their  lives.'  It  was  adopted,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  act  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and 
tlius  the  Declaration  became  the  act  of  all  the  United  Colonies. 

From  the  Journals  of  the  Congress,  we  learn  that  on  the  19th  of  July,  it 
was  resolved:  *'That  the  Declaration  passed  on  the  Fourth  be  fairly 
engrossed  on  parchment  with  the  title  and  style  of  '  The  Unanimous 
Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  Ameri(?a,'  and  that  the  same 
when  engrossed,  be  signed  by  every  member  of  Congress."  The  record  of  the 
second  day  of  August,  says :  '  The  Declaration  being  engrossed,  and  com- 
pared at  the  table,  was  signed  by  the  members.' '' 

How  the  Declaration  7vas  Received  by  the  Army  and  the  State  Assemblies. — 
It  was  at  once  officially  proclauned,  and  by  the  fleetest  couriers  it  was  carried 

Thirteen  United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  the  der  those  censures  ;  for  though  their  people  had  very 

same,  when  engrossed,  be  signed  by  every  member  of  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  consid- 

Congress.'     And  on   the   skcond  day  of  August  fol-  erable  carriers  of  them  to  others.' 

lowing,    '  the  Declaration,    being  engrossed  and   com-  Mr.    Frothiiigham    characterizes    these    alterations 

pared   at   the  table,  was  signed   by  the  members.     So  thus:  —  'The    striking  out  of  the   passage,    declaring 

that  it  happens,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  pay  these  hon-  the  slave-trade  piratical  warfare  against  human  nature 

ors  to  their  memory  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  (2d  itself  was    deeply   regretted  by  many  of  that  genera- 

of  August)  on  which  these  great  men   actually  signed  tion.     Other  alterations  were  fjr  the  better,  making  the 

their  names  to  the  Declaration.     The  Declaration  was  paper  more  dispassionate  and  terse,  and — what  was  no 

thus   made,  that  is,  it  passed  and  was  adopted  as  an  small  improvement — more  brief  and  e.\act.' 
act  of  Congress  on    the    fourth  of  July  :    it  was  then  '  This  manuscript  is  preserved    in  the  office  of  the 

signed  and  certified  by  the  President  and    Secretary,  Secretary  of  .State.     In  the  proposals  to  print  an  engrav- 

like  other  acts.    The  Foukth  of  Jui.v,  therefore,  is  the  ing  of  it   with  facsimiles  of  the  signers,  dated  March, 

ANNIVEKSAKV  OF  THE  Decl.-kration.     But  the  signa-  1816,   it  was  said  that  there  was  no  authentic  copy  of 

tures  of  the  members  present  were  made   to  it,   being  it  in   print.      This  splendid  engraving  was  published 

then  engrossed   on   parchment,  on  the   second   day  of  in  November,    1819.      A  Jticsiinile  of  the  engrossed 

August.     Absent  members  afterwards  signed  as  they  copy  is  in  the  Fifth  Series  of  Force's  Archives,  vol.  i., 

came  in  :  and,  indeed,  it  bears  the  names  of  some  who  page  595. 

were  not  chosen  members  of  Congress  until  after   the  The  statements  relative  to  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 

foiu-th    of  July.     The    interest  belonging    to    the    sub-  ration    are   conflicting.     Jefferson    states     that   it   was 

ject  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  justify  these  details.' —  signed  generally  on  the  fourth  (Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  page 


Discourse    in     Coiumemoration   of  the  Lives    and  94).     And  he  in  another  place  reiterates  this  staten 

Services  of  Adams  and  fefferson.^  by  Daniel  Web-  '  Kut  this  manuscript  is  not  known  to  be  extant'  ^Ran- 

ster.  dall's  Jefferson,  vol.  i.,  page  71). 

In  speaking  of  the  changes  that  were  debated  and  John   Adams  on  the  gth  of  July  (Work.s,  vol.  ix., 

made  in  the  phraseology,  allegations,  and  principles  of  page  417)  says  :   '  As  soon  as  an  Amencarx  Seal  is  pre- 

the  Declaration  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  svas  sub-  pared,  I  conjecture  the  Declaration  will  be  superscribed 

jected  to  such  severe  scrutiny,  Jefferson  relates  in  his  by  all  the  members.' 

'Memoirs,'    vol.    i.,    page    15: — 'The    pusillanimous  Thomas  McKean,  in  a   letter  dated   June  15,  1817, 

idea  that  we  had  friends  in    England  worth  keeping  (Niles'  Register,  vol.  xii.,  page  120)  says  :   '  I'robably 

terms   with    haunted    the    min  Is  of  many.     For  this  copies  with  the  names  then  signed   to  it,  were  printed 

reason   those  passages  which  conveyed  censure  on  the  in    August,  1776.     One  of  the  signers,  I'hornton,  was 

people  of  England  were    struck  out,   lest  they  should  not   a    member  until    November  4th,  but  the  list  was 

give    them  offence.     The  clause,   too,  reprob.nting  the  otherwise  incorrect.     The  early  lists  in  law  books  and 

enslaving  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  was  struck  out  in  other  works  omitted  the  name  of  McKean,  which  is  not 

complacence  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  in  the  list  printed  by  Ramsey,  1789  (vol.  i.,  page  346Jt 

never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  nor  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  published  by  authorilj 

and  who,  on  the  contrai'y,  wished  to  continue  it.     Onr  by  Folwell  in  t8oo  (vol.  ii.,  p.  232).' 
Noidiern  brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  un- 
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to  the  most  distant  Colonies.  In  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  letter,  the  Presi- 
dent communicated  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  Five  days  after  it  was  passed,  Washington  in  a  General  Order 
said  : — 'The  General  hopes  this  important  event  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
every  officer  and  soldier,  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing  that 
now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  country  depend — under  God— solely  on  the 
success  of  our  arms  ;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  State  possessed  of 
sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors 
of  a  free  country.'  At  six  o'clock  that  evening,  the  Declaration  itself  was 
read  at  the  head  of  each  brigade,  and  every  soldier  had  a  copy  for  himself. 
In  his  reply  to  the  President,  Washington  said: — 'The  expressions  and  be- 
havior of  officers  and  men  testify  their  warmest  approbation.'  From  Ticon- 
deroga,  our  northernmost  miUtary  post,  they  wrote  back  : — "The  language  of 
every  man's  countenance  here  is,  '  Now  we  are  a  free  people,  and  have  a  name 
among  the  States  of  the  world.'  " 

From  the  State  Assemblies,  and  from  every  Legislature  and  Convention  in 
every  State,  as  fast  as  they  could  come,  responses  were  received,  all  animated 
by  the  same  fervid  and  patriotic  spirit — all  containing  assurances  of  their  de- 
termination at  every  hazard,  with  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,  to  sustain  the  Declaration.  The  South  Carolina  Assembly  said  :  'We 
receive  the  news  with  the  most  unspeakable  satisfaction  ;  and  we  are  deter- 
mined at  every  hazard,  to  endeavor  to  maintain  it,  so  that  after  we  have  de- 
parted, our  children  and  their  latest  posterity  may  have  cause  to  bless  our 
memory.'  The  Maryland  Assembly:  'Would  maintain  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.'  North 
Carolina  would  stand  by,  '  under  the  sanction  of  virtue,  honor,  and  the  sacred 
love  of  liberty  and  their  country.'  The  Pennsylvania  Convention  would 
maintain  it,  '  in  behalf  of  themselves,  their  constituents,  and  before  God  and 
the  world.'  And  thus  the  United  Colonies,  one  and  all,  took  their  station — a 
leagued,  confederate,  blended,  single  Nation — The  United  States. 

Fifty-six  years,  later,  in  President  Jackson's  Proclamation  against  nuUifi- 
cation  in  South  Carolina,  he  recalled  the  feeling  and  the  fact,  in  those  unmis. 
takable  words :  '  That  decisive  and  important  step.  Independence,  was 
taken  jointly.     We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  not  by  several  acts.' 

By  the  People. — Acclamations  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  went  up  from  every 
part  of  the  country  where  the  news  of  the  Declaration  travelled.  Hearty 
responses  were  echoed  from  every  deliberative  assembly,  every  convention, 
and  every  public  gathering  ;  from  every  workshop  of  labor,  and  every  field  of 
toil  ;  across  every  valley,  and  from  every  mountain-side  ;  from  every  college 
and  district  school-house,  and  from  every  altar  of  prayer.  Statues  of  bronze, 
and  lead,  and  marble,  and  granite,  which  had  been  inaugurated  to  kings,  were 
torn  from  their  pedestals,  and  shivered  to  atoms,  or  melted  down  into  bullets 
or  cannon  ;  and  the  name  of  George  III.  was  suppressed  in  public  prayers. 
Ensigns  of  royaltv,  crowns,  lions,  and  sceptres,  were  swept  away  like  chaff ; 
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and  in  their  places  perched  the  bald-headed  American  Eagle,  winged  in  a  con- 
stellation  of  thirteen   stars,  with   the   stripes  of  white  and  red,  which,  being  i 
adopted  now  as   the  national  standard  waved  over  the   Thirteen  Independent 
Colonies. 

Wrote  Samuel  Adams :  '  Was  there  ever  a  revolution  brought  about, 
especially  one  so  important  as  this,  without  great  internal  discords  and  violent 
convulsions  ?  The  people,  I  am  told,  recognize  the  Revolution  as  though  it 
were  a  decree  from  heaven.'  '  This,'  wrote  John  Adams  on  the  day  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration,  '  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding 
generations  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated 
as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.'  On 
the  sixth  of  July,  Colonel  Haslett,  commanding  the  Continental  troops  in 
Delaware,  wrote  to  Caesar  Rodney  : — '  I  congratulate  you  on  the  important 
day  which  restores  to  every  American  his  birthright ;  a  day  which  every  free- 
man will  record  with  gratitude,  and  the  millions  of  posterity  will  read  with 
rapture.'  As  a  sample  of  the  united  voice  of  a  free  press,  the  Cofiiinental 
Journal,  of  Boston,  July  i8,  said  : — '  The  4th  instant  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  most  important  event  that  ever  happened  to  the  American  Colonies  ;  an 
event  which  will  doubtless  be  celebrated  through  a  long  succession  of  future 
ages  by  anniversary  commemorations.'  James  Madison  termed  the  Declaration 
'The  fundamental  act  of  union — the  embodiment  of  the  public  will  as  ? 
source  of  authority,  Avhenever  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  composing  one 
nation.'  Thus  had  the  already  matured  sentiment  of  nationality  given  its  ex- 
pression in  a  concentrated  and  enduring  form — the  founders  of  the  Republic 
named  it  the  Birth  of  the  Nation.  ^ 

How  the  Declaration  was  Received  by  J/(7;/Z'///^.— Sismondi,  in  his  History 
of  the  French,  said:  'The  Declaration  had  an  immense  effect.  .  .  The  cause 
was  so  noble,  and  the  effort  was  so  grand,  that  there  was  not  a  doubt,  not  a 
hesitation,  in  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  world ;  and  the  .governments  and 
rulers  of  states  would  seek  glory  by  thinking  hke  the  people.'  Buckle,  the 
most  advanced  of  all  the  historians  of  Civilization,  records  his  sympathies 
with  '  the  great  people  who  gloriously  obtained  their  independence.  Their 
Declaration  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned 
on  the  porch  of  every  royal  palace.' 

On  the  eye  of  every  outwatcher  for  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  the 
human  race,  standing  on  the  grave  of  the  buried  liberties  of  Europe,  the 
light  of  the  rising  Republic  of  the  West  shone  like  a  new  star  that  had  just 
taken  its  place  in  an  old  constellation.  Statesmen  contemplated  the  specta- 
cle with  amazement,  and  wondered— the  wisest  of  them— not  what  they  should 
do  with  the  earthquake,  but  what  the  earthc[uake  would  do  with  them  ;  while 
in  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  wearied  with  their  burdens,  and  worn  in  theu 
hopes,  the  i  ews  sounded  like  a  fresh  Evangel.  '  That  is  the  work  of  the  great 
FrankUn  ! '    exclaimed  Volta,  his  correspondent.      '  Now  may  the  multitude 
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hope,  if  crowns  begin  to  fall  from  the  heads  of  tyrants,'  exclaimed  that  hearty 
hater  of  despotism,  Vittorio  Alfieri ;  while  the  young  Lafayette,  with  a  sword 
by  his  side  ready  to  be  drawn  in  the  cause  of  liberty  before  he  had  yet  reached 
man's  estate,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  exclaimed  : — '  I  will  yet  live  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  George  Washington.'  America  was  to  become  the  teacher  of 
mankind  in  a  new  system  of  political  rights,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence she  had  given  her  first  lesson.  '  America,'  says  Rotteck,  the 
German  historian,  'in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  planted  herself  be- 
tween magnificence  and  ruin.'  Walter  Savage  Landor,  with  a  heart  throb- 
bing with  love  to  all  mankind,  paid  this  willing  tribute  :  'America  was  never 
so  great  as  on  the  day  she  declared  her  independence.'  Our  schoolboys  all 
remember  the  words  of  Phillips,  the  fiery  Irish  orator.  He  gave  none  too 
warm  an  expression  to  the  gratitude 'and  love  of  the  green  island  for  the 
land  which  was  to  prove  '  the  home  of  her  emigrant,  the  asylum  of  her  op- 
pressed.' 

Without  carefully  tracing  the  records  of  European  thought  at  that  period, 
as  scattered  through  her  political  literature,  little  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
effect  which  the  news  of  the  Declaration  produced  upon  foreign  nations.  It 
is  even  yet  premature  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  its  ultimate  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the  race.  It  began  at  once,  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  But  a  few  years  passed  before  France  was  on  fire,  and  all  Europe  in 
convulsions.'  Nor  from  that  day  to  this,  has  the  wearied  arm  of  injured  man 
been  lifted  to  level  on  the  breast  of  his  spoiler  one  more  blow,  whose  in- 
spiration did  not  spring  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  :  and,  through 
all  time  to  come,  every  such  blow  will  be  coupled  with  an  invocation  of  that 
Eternal  Charter. 

Hoiu  our  Enemies  Received  the  News. — Poor  George  III.  was  thrown 
into  transports  of  rage.  Forgetting  the  wonted  stolidity  of  his  character,  he 
gave  way  to  paroxysms  of  anger  and  hate.  Rebels  and  traitors  were  epithets 
which  no  longer  met  the  case  ;  he  branded  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
with  still  harder  names,  and  the  brand  was  malignantly  held  on  the  fore- 
head of  America,  till  the  .  crazed  brain  of  the  poor  old  nionarch,  with  the 
lying  lips  of  his  bigoted  worshippers,  had  alike  rotted  in  the  grave.  But 
among  the  Avhole  human  race,  these  blasphemers  of  Liberty  stood  alone. 

Persojial  Accusations  against  the  King  of  England. — It  was  alleged  at  the 
time,  that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  was  characterized  by  unworthy  per- 
sonalities against  the  ruler  of  a  great  State  : — that  the  sovereign  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  should  not  have  been  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a 
free  Parliament.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefterson,  set  this 
matter  in  the  proper  light.      He  drew  a  clear  distinction,  which  every  Amer- 

'  The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  fearful  celerity,  till  at  length  like  the  chariot  wheels  la 

move   in   America.     Here    its   rotation  was   guarded,  the  races  of  antiquity,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  u{ 

regular,  and  safe.     Transferred  to  the  other  continent,  its  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  conflag- 

froin  unfortunate  but  natural  causes  it  received  an  ir-  ration  and  terror  around. — Webster  o«  Washington. 
regular  and  violent  impulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a 
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ican  should  understand  and  remember,  between  the  allegiance  by  which  the 
Colonies  held  themselves  bound  to  the  king,  and  any  and  all  obligations  of 
obedience  to  Parliament.  They  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Parliament 
altogether.  '  The  tie.'  he  says,  '  which  our  Revolution  was  to  break,  did  not 
subsist  between  us  and  the  British  Parliament,  or  between  us  and  the  British 
Government  in  the  aggregate,  but  directly  between  us  and  the  king  himself. 
They  had  uniformly  denied  that  Parliament  had  authority  to  make  laws  for 
them.  There  was,  therefore,  no  subjection  to  Parliament  to  be  thrown  off. 
Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  instrument.  Hence, 
there  was  this  clear  and  obvious  necessity  of  founding  the  Declaration  on  the 
misconduct  of  the  king  himself;  and  this  gives  to  that  instrument  its  personal 
application,  and  its  character  of  direct  and  pointed  accusation.'  ' 

An  American  Party  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent. — The  act 
of  Declaration  was,  however,  applauded  by  the  enlightened  and  liberal  por- 
tion of  the  British  nation  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  noblest  English- 
men have  been  proud  to  rank  themselves  among  the  friends  of  America.  As 
had  been  clearly  predicted  also,  by  the  most  sagacious  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  that  final  announcing  ourselves  as  a  nation,  commanded 
the  respect  of  every  cabinet  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  opened  the  way 
for  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  confidential  and  public  negotiations  with 
France,  Holland,  and  other  States.  They  soon  afterwards  saw  their  way  to 
aid  the  American  cause  ;  and  at  a  not  late  period,  to  recognize  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Ho7V7vas  the  Declaration  to  he  Made  Good? — This  was  the  next  great  ques- 
tion before  the  nation.  The  Declaration  itself  announced  the  American  Theory 
in  words,  '  the  memory  of  which,'  said  Buckle,  '  can  never  die.'  The  existence 
of  a  new  political  sovereignty  de  jure,  implied  the  necessity  of  establishing  it 
de  facto.  In  this  manner  only,  by  the  usages  of  international  law,  could  the 
new  Power  claim  admission  into  the  society  of  nations.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Warren,  Samuel  Adams  had  said  in  the  preceding  April  : — '  The  child  In- 
dependence is  now  struggling  for  birth  :  I  trust  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  brought 
forth  ;  and  in  spite  of  Pharaoh,  all  America  will  hail  the  dignified  stranger.' 
It  did ;  events  alone  were  to  determine  if  it  was  to  be  thus  hailed  by  man- 
kind. 

Resources  for  Achieving  Independence. — They  should  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  : 

Territory: — In  1783,  the  area  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  820,680  square 
miles.  In  1S54,  at  2,936,166.  In  1868,  at  about  3,466,000.  The  following  are  the 
statistics:  — 

'  Inf  Tefferson's  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  submission  to  their  Parliament  ivas  no  fart  of  our 

pendencc-  had  inserted  these  words  :— 'That  in  consti-  Constitution,  not  even  in  iiiea,'— Congress  would  not 

tuting  indeed  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had  go  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  British 

adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  Parliament,  and  therefore  the  passage  was  struck  out. 
for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with   them  ;   but  that 
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SQUARE   MILES, 

Original  limits  of  the  Thirteen  States 820,680 

Louisiana,  purchased  of  France  in   1803,  for  $15,000,000 899,579 

Florida,  purchased  of  Spain  in  1809,  for  $3,000,000 66,900 

Territory,  confirmed  by  the  Oregon  Treaty  in  1842,  and  1846 308,052 

Texas,  annexed  in  1846  (Texas  debt),  $7,500,000 318,000 

New  Mexico  and  California  in  1S47  (cost  of  the  war),  $15,000,000. . . .  522,955 

Arizona,  purchased  of  Mexico  in  1854,  for  $10,000,000 30,000 

Alaska,  purchased  of  Russia  in  1867,  for  $7,200,000 500,000 

3,466,166 

Of  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  North  America,  which  lies  between  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast  then  occupied  by  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  Frothingham  says  :  '  This  region,  of  a  mean  breadth  of  about  one 
hundred  miles,  and  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  characterized  as  a  long 
ridge  of  rock  and  sand,  presenting  obstacles,  rather  than  offering  temptations, 
to  the  husbandman.  It  had,  however,  no  wastes  like  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  no  impassable  barriers  between  the  north  and  the  south  ;  while  parts  of  it 
were  enriched  by  nature  with  the  most  luxuriant  fruitfulness  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Its  coasts  were  admirably  adapted  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  commercial  ma- 
rine ;  and  its  long,  wide,  and  deep  rivers  invited  inter-communication.'  To 
the  rear  of  this  region  was  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  which  De  Tocqueville 
declares  in  his  '  Democracy  in  America,'  to  be,  '  the  most  magnificent  dwell- 
ing-place prepared  by  God  for  man's  abode;'  while  the  whole  continent 
seemed  to  be  fashioned  by  providence  for  th&  uses  of  a  great  nation.'  Writing 
to  Lord  Kames  in  1776,  Franklin  said:  'America,  an  immense  territory, 
favored  by  nature  with  all  advantages  of  climate,  soils,  great  navigable  rivers, 
lakes,  etc.,  must  become  a  great  country,  populous  and  mighty.'  In  No.  2 
of  the  Federalist,  written  by  John  Jay  '  to  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York,'  printed  in  1787,  in  speaking  of  'independent  America  as  one  connect- 
ed, fertile,  wide-spreading  country,  blest  with  a  variety  of  soils,  and  produc- 
tions, and  watered  with  innumerable  streams  for  the  delight  and  accommo- 
dation of  its  inhabitants,'  he  says  '  it  appears  as  if  it  was  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence that  an  inheritance  so  proper  and  convenient  for  a  band  of  brethren 
united  to  each  other  by  the  strongest  ties,  should  never  be  split  into  a  num- 
ber of  unsocial,  jealous  and  alien  sovereignties.' 

Agriculture. — It  was  in  its  infancy.  Little  more  was  produced  from  the 
soil  than  the  necessities  of  the  people  required.  All  the  implements  of  tillage 
were  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  labor  put  forth  upon  the  land  was 
mainlv  by  sheer  brute  force.  For  agricultural  reliances  this  much  only  was 
certain — that  when  the  fields  were  not  '  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  war,'  there 

'  In  the  second  volume  of  Webster's  Works,   page  trade  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.    The  first  gov- 

607,   tie  cites  as  of  authority  the  following  facts  from  ernment  vessel  appeared   on    Lake  Erie  in   1S02  ;   the 

Ga'lagher's  address  before  theOhio  Historical  Society:  first  steamboat  was  launched  at  Pittsburg  in  1811  ;  the 

—'•Prior  to  the  year  1800,  eight  or  ten  keel  boats  of  first  on  Lake  MichigaS  in  1826:  and  they  first  appeared 

about  twenty-five  tons  each,  performed  all  the  carrying  at  Chicago  in  1832. 
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would  be  always  a  prospect  of  enough  food  for  the  people,  no  matter  how 
many  of  its  men  were  sent  to  fight  its  battles,  nor  how  many  years  the  war 
might  last.  This  general  statement  must  suffice,  till  we  reach  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  more  carefully  into  the  methods 
and  extent  of  agriculture,  and  how  its  products  were  increased. 

Population. — Until  the  year  1790,  when  the  first  census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  taken,  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining 
their  exact  number.  The  estimates  differ  widely,  ranging  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  from  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  as  high  as  three  millions  and 
twenty-six  thousand,  the  latter  being  the  estimate  of  Congress.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  estimate  was  too  large,  and  that  this  number  could  not 
have  been  reached  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  the  calculation  of  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  volume  i.,  page  96,  as  being  the  most  reliable  yet  made.  At  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  he  makes  the  following  apportionment, 
which  doubtless  gives  the  relative  importance  of  the  Colonies  as  satisfactorily 
as  we  are  ever  likely  to  obtain  : 

Massachusetts 360,000 

New  Hampshire 80,000 

Connecticut 200,000 

Rhode  Island 50,000 

New  York iSo,ooo 

New  Jersey .' 130,000 

Pennsylvania 300,000 

Delaware 40,000 

Maryland 220,000 

Virginia 560,000 

North  Carolina 260,000 

South  Carolina lSo,ooo 

Georgia • 30,000 

2,590,000 

In  this  case,  however,  the  resources  of  the  country  should  not  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  standard  as  to  population.  It  will  give  a  better 
idea,  if  we  show  the  pro  rata  of  men  furnished  for  the  Revolutionary  armies 
drawn  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  When  in  1 790,  in  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  a  call  was  made  for  the  number  of  men 
furnished  for  the  war  by  each  State,  and  the  number  of  the  militia,  the  answer 
from  the  War  Department,  then  under  the  charge  of  General  Knox,  gave 
the  following  table,  which  is  copied  from  the  first  volume  of  American 
Archives  : 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  troops  and  militia  fur7iished  by  the  several  States,  for 
the  support  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  from  1775  to  1783,  inclusive. 

Number  of        Number  of        Total  militia       Conjectural 

continental  militia.  and  continental    esiunate  of 

troops.  troops.  miliua. 

Northern  States. 

New  Hampshire 12,496  2,093  H.SQS  7»300 

Massachusetts 67,937  I5,i55  83,092  9.500 

Rhode  Island 5.9o8  4,284  10,192  1,500 

Connecticut 32,039  7,792  39.831  3,ooo 

New  York 17.781  3.312  21,093  8,750 

Pennsylvania 25,608  7.357  32,965  2,000 

New  Jersey 10,727  6,055  16,782  2,500 

Total ^....172,496  46,048  218,553  30,950 

Southern  States, 

Delaware 2,387  376  2,763  1,000 

Maryland 13,912  5.464  ^9,376  4.000 

Virginia 26,672  4,163  30,835  2i,S8o 

North  Carolina 7.263  2,716  9,969  12,000 

South  Carolina S.5oS             5,5oS  28,000 

Georgia 2,679             2,679  9,930 

Total 58,421  12,719  71,130  76,810 

It  should  be  understood  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  but  Httl'e  difference 
in  numbers  between  the  population  of  the- Southern  States  and  that  of  the 
Northern  States.  By  the  census  of  1790,  the  Southern  had  a  population  of 
1,956,354  ;  the  Northern  had  a  population  of  1,968,455.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  comparative  equality  of  population  in  the  two  sections,  the  North 
furnished  vastly  more  men  than  the  South. 

Of  continental  troops,  the  Southern  States  furnished  58,421  ;  the  North- 
ern furnished  172,496  ;  making  about  three  men  furnished  to  the  continental 
army  by  the  Northern  States,  to  one  from  the  Southern. 

But  these  figures,  surprising  as  they  are,  would  not  alone  account  for 
the  great  results  achieved  during  the  War  for  Independence.  For  this,  we 
must  look  at  the  character  of  the  men  whose  qualifications  were  so  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  the  hard  services  they  performed.  In  some  respects,  they 
differed  from  the  great  body  of  armies  ordinarily  serving  in  campaigns. 

First : — The  rank  and  file  was  made  up  of  primitive  men,  and  mostly  in 
the  full  vigor  of  manhood  ;  for  as  a  rule,  the  youth  of  the  country  staid  at  home 
to  go  to  school,  or  work  in  the  shops,  or  on  the  farms.  They  had  not  only 
been  enervated  by  no  luxury,  but  they  had  been  inured  to  health,  and  con- 
tinuous labor,  and  by  consent  of  the  military  men  of  the  Revolution,  both 
American  and  foreign  officers,  they  were  unequalled  by  the  troops  of  any 
nation,  in  their  ability  to  endure  exposure,  privation,  and  fatigue.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  had  been  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  the  use  of 
firearms       The  rifle  has  always   been  the  toy  of  the  American  boy,  and  in 
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subduing    the    continent,    it   has   been    the    chief    rehance   of    the   pionee: 
settler. 

Second : — Intelligence.  What  is  popularly  called  ignorance,  was  unknown 
from  the  earliest  life  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  just  so  far  as  intelligence,  linked 
with  independent  thinking,  and  the  ingenuity  which  is  begotten  by  necessity 
for  economy  and  improvised  contrivances,  with  habits  of  reliance  on  self- 
judgment,  make  men  useful  and  strong,  just  in  that  proportion  did  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  surpass  in  efficiency  those  brought  against  them. 

Third  .-—Devotion  to  country.  To  be  patriotic  was  the  habit  of  men  in  those 
days  ;  to  be  true  to  the  flag  was  the  law — to  betray  it, — the  cases  were  too  rare 
to  mention.  The  records  of  the  Revolution  are  filled  with  instances  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Independence,  which,  however  admirable,  became  too  com- 
mon to  be  distinguished.  When  men  went  into  that  war,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  win  or  lose  all ;  hence  there  was  no  half-way  work.  Every  man 
put  his  whole  strength  into  the  work  of  every  day.  There  was  deliberation 
in  council,  but  there  was  no  slow  acting.  When  an  officer  was  asked  for  a 
man  to  perform  some  special  service,  he  was  at  a  loss  whom  to  choose 
amongst  so  many.  It  grew  into  a  proverb  when  some  man  of  special  qualities 
was  called  for,  '  Take  the  first  man  you  lay  your  hands  on.'  '  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  they  all  had  a  common  interest — everything  was  at  stake 
for  every  man.  It  is  evident  enough  that  fe\v  armies  have  been  made  up  of 
such  material.  As  fast  as  European  officers  became  acquainted  wifh  these 
characteristics,  just  as  fast  did  the  words  fall  from  their  mouth  :  '  Such  men 
can  never  be  conquered.' 

These  were  about  all  the  resources  the  Americans  had  to  carry  on  the 
war  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The  Colonies  were  poor.  There  was 
no  money;  there  was  no  machinery  for  manufacturing  firearms,  or  other 
munitions  of  war.  The  raw  material  was  obtained  only  by  the  hardest,  and 
almost  everything  had  to  be  done  '  by  hand.'  As  for  credit,  it  scarcely  oc- 
curred to  anybody  to  ask  it.  Some  of  the  Colonies,  especially  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  had  indeed  built  up  a  consider- 
able conmierce  with  the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  countries  ;  and  the 
hardy  mariners  of  New  England  were  cultivating  the  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land, and  even  chasing  the  whale  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  But  hereafter, 
any  American  vessel  which  ventured  to  sea,  could  expect  to  escape  capture 
only  by  fast  sailing,  or  cutting  her  way  against  odds.  The  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board was  blockaded.  No  help  could  for  a  long  time  be  looked  for  from 
abroad,  and  nothing  was  left  but  for  the  brave  Colonists  who  had  defied  the 
mightiest  empire  on  the  globe,  but  to  go  into  battle  trusting  to  their  own 
valor,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  help  of  Heaven. 

How  Effectually  this  Work  was  to  be  Done. — It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to 

'It  reminds  us  of  a  well-known  incident  in  the  be-  ment  through  Maryland.  The  com  m-ander  asked  any 
pnning  of  the  Civil  War.  when  an  accident  disabled  the  body  who  could  repair  it,  to  come  forward  ;— twen'.y-su 
tngiae  of  a  tram  carrying  the  6th  Massachusetts  regi-     engineers  instantly  stepped  from  the  ranks. 
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write  a  history  of  the  Revokition,  much  less  to  describe  its  battles.  All  we 
can  do  will  be  to  keep  our  eyes  steadily  enough  fixed  on  the  national  ensign 
as  it  waved  or  drooped,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  war ;  while  we  must  trace 
with  special  care  the  causes  of  our  chief  successes  and  failures  in  the  great 
business  of  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  political,  as  well  as  the  military 
thraldom  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  consolidation  of  thirteen  separate  and 
independent  Colonies,  into  a  higher  and  better  form  of  free  government  than 
had  yet  been  established  among  men. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  write  a  work  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  popular 
interest.  I  am  more  anxious  to  explain  facts  of  deep  significance,  than  to 
captivate  the  reader  by  stirring  narration.  I  hoped*  to  escape,  in  some 
measure,  the  charge  which  an  ingenious  writer  not  long  ago  brought  against 
the  historians  of  our  country,  for  his  criticism  seemed  to  be  at  least  partly 
just : — '  There  has  not  been  a  single  writer  who  has  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Pohtical  Literature  of  the 
country  ;  that  is,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  facts,  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature,  that  controlled  the  events  of  any  era  or  epoch,  almost  all  have  alto- 
gether failed  to  look  to  the  inner  influence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  writings,  the 
proceedings  of  public  bodies,  the  State  papers,  that  in  each  case  preceded, 
and  moulded,  and  accompanied  every  important  occurrence  of  the  different 
phases  of  our  national  existence.  They  have  confined  their  attention  too 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  development  of  both  the  political  and  social  progress 
of  our  earlier  existence,  and  have  paid  too  Httle  heed  to  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  expansion  of  political  opinions,  and  the  origin  of  our  steady  and  sue 
cessful  advance  to  independence  and  constitutional  government.'  * 

The  Force  of  the  Empire  invoked  to  crtish  the  Republic. — Astounded  and 
enraged  at  the  hardihood  and  audacity  of  the  rebel  Congress,  the  king  his  min- 
isters and  his  Parliament  determined  to  strike  one  blow  that  would  end  the 
Rebellion.  Accordingly  Gen.  Howe,  and  the  Admiral  of  the  same  name — 
the  one  commanding  the  naval,  and  the  other  the  land  forces — were  ordered 
to  New  York  ;  and,  a  few  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence — July 
1 2th,  '76 — these  experienced  commanders  had  posted  themselves  on,  and 
around  Staten  Island,  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  The 
commanders  were  also  empowered  to  act  as  commissioners  to  proclaim  par- 
Jon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  resume  their  allegiance.  Gen- 
eral Howe  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  humane  disposition,  and  he  believed 
that  the  presence  of  so  overwhelming  a  force  would  crush  the  Rebellion,  and 
save  the  effusion  of  blood.  Every  effort  was  made  to  impair  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  acts  of  the  Provincial  Congress  ;  but  when  these  attempts 
failed,  Howe  wrote  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Washington.  It  was  returned  to 
the  writer  unopened,  with  the  intimation  that  he  could  receive  no  comn)uni- 
cation  that  was  not  addressed  to  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  ;  as  a  private  man,  he  could  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  enemies 

*  The  Penn  Monthly,  for  August,  1871,  voL  ii.,  p.  379. 
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of  his  country.  Further  attempts  were  made  by  addressing  him  as  '  George 
Washington,  Esq.,'  etc.  The  same  result  followed.  It  was  then  determined 
to  take  New  York,  and  annihilate  the  main  body  of  the  American  army. 
They  could  then  easily  succeed  in  cutting  off  all  communication  between 
New  York  and  the  Southern  colonies  ;  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  prepared, 
with  thirteen  thousand  men,  to  descend  from  Canada  to  meet  Lord  Howe  in 
his  advance  up  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain. 

By  reinforcements  of  the  provincial  militia,  Washington  had  now  under 
his  command,  nominally,  twenty-seven  thousand  men.  But,  owing  to  sickness, 
and  a  short  provision  of  arms,  scarcely  one-half  of  this  number  could  be  called 
into  requisition  ;  and  even  they  were  without  order  or  discipline.  But  poorly 
provided  as  he  was  with  the  materials  of  war,  he  resolved  not  to  abandon  the 
important  post  of  New  York,  until  after  a  hard  struggle. 

The  Battle  of  Long  Island. — That  struggle  was  at  hand.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  the  British  had  landed  twenty  thousand  effective  men,*  and  forty 
cannon  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  between  New  Utrecht — now  Fort 
Hamilton — and  Gravesend,  and  they  posted  themselves  in  a  line  stretching  as 
far  as  the  Flatlands,  only  four  miles  from  the  fortified  camp  of  General  Sullivan 
on  Brooklyn  Heights.  '  It  was,'  says  Bancroft,  '  the  most  perfect  army  of 
that  day  in  the  world,  for  experience,  discipline,  equipments,  and  artillery  ; 
and  was  supported  by  more  than  four  hundred  ships  and  transports  in  the 
bay ;  by  ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigates,  besides  bomb-ketches, 
galiots,  and  other  small  vessels.  Against  this  vast  armament  the  Americans 
on  the  Island,  after  repeated  reinforcements,  were  no  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand men,  most  of  whom  were  volunteers  or  militia  ;  and  they  had  not  the 
aid  of  a  single  platoon  of  cavalry,,  nor  one  ship  of  war.'  A  large  detachment 
was  at  once  despatched  by  Washington  under  General  Putnam,  who  was  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  little  army — all  Washington  could  spare  to 
resist  the  assault  of  a  vastly  superior  number.  The  sudden  illness  of  General 
Greene,  who  alone,  from  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  superior 
generalship, -was  equal  to  such  a  work,  was  regarded  at  the  time,  as  it  has 
ever  since  been,  an  unmixed  misfortune.  Supposing  that  an  attack  would 
be  simultaneously  made  by  the  fleet  on  New  York, — as  Howe  had  intended, 
and  which  nothing  but  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind  prevented, — Washington 
could  not  leave  the  city  in  time  to  help  the  army  across  the  river,  and  as  he 
landed,  later  in  the  day,  and  rode  through  our  broken  lines,  he  saw  that  it  was 
a  hopeless  defeat. 

•  There  had  been   so  much  misconception  about  rank  and  file,  of  which  1,677  were  sick.'    It  is  charitable 

the  numbers  of  British  troops  en-aged  in  theBatde  of  t°  ^"PP"^^  '^at  his  memory  was  for  the  moment  con- 

^  "  fused  ;  on  August  27,  1770,  his  rank  and  nle  amounted 

I-ong  Island,  that  the  time  had  fully  come  to  get  at  the  (g  24,247,  apart  from  the  royalist  force  under    Briga- 

facts.     Bancroft    has    set   the  matter   at  rest   on   un-  dier    De    Lancey.      MSS.  in  mv  possession  from  the 

questionable  authority.       In  his  ninth  volume,  p.  85,  is  «"tish   State-paper  Office.     Sir  George  Collier  writes 

^  .         ■"  ?  t-     ji  jjjjjj  j]^g  army  with  Howe  on  Long  Island,    amounted 

found  the  followuig  statement :  now  to  upwards  of  20,000,  besides  those  who  remained 

"  Howe,  in   the  Observations   annexed  to  his  Nar-  on  Staten  Island.'     L)etail  of  Services  by  Sir  Georga 

-atlve,  p    45,  wrote  thus  :  '  I  landed  upon   Long  Island  Collier    in    Naval  Chronicle,   xxxii.  271.      Sir  Georgi 

jvitii   bet  »een  15,000  and   16,000  rank  and  file,  having  Collier  was  employed  at  the  time    to  cover  the   land* 

left  the  lemainder  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  Staten  ing  of  the  troops," 
Island  ;  my  whole  force  at  that  time  consisted  of  20, 121 
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Washington's  Address  to  the  Army  before  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. — '  The 
time  is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  probably  determine  whether  Americans 
are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ;  whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can 
call  their  own  ;  whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to  be  pillaged  and 
destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned  to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  from  which 
no  human  efforts  will  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now 
depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage  and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our  cruel 
and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the 
most  abject  submission.     We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

'Our  own,  our  country's  honor,  calls  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and  manly 
exertion  ;  and  if  we  now  shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the 
whole  world.  Let  us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the  aid  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hand  victory  is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us 
to  great  and  noble  actions.  The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon 
us,  and  we  shall  have  their  blessings  and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instru- 
ments of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them.  Let  us 
therefore  animate  and  encourage  each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world,  that 
a  freeman  contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground,  is  superior  to  any  slavish 
mercenary  on  earth. 

'  Liberty,  property,  life,  and  honor  are  all  at  stake  ;  upon  your  courage 
and  conduct  rest  the  hopes  of  our  bleeding  and  insulted  country  ;  our  wives, 
children,  and  parents  expect  safety  from  us  only  ;  and  they  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Heaven  will  crown  with  success  so  just  a  cause. 

'  The  enemy  will  endeavor  to  intimidate  by  show  and  ajjpearance  ;  but 
remember  that  they  have  been  repulsed  on  various  occasions  by  a  few  brave 
Americans.  Their  cause  is  bad — their  men  are  conscious  of  it,  and,  if 
opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  on  their  first  onset,  with  our  advantage 
of  works,  and  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  victory  is  most  assuredly  ours. 
Every  good  soldier  will  be  silent  and  attentive — wait  for  orders — and  reserve 
his  fire  until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execution.' 

Before  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  British  commanders 
brought  on  the  action.  Clinton  from  the  old  Jamaica  road  on  the  east, 
swept  down  on  Sullivan  while  he  was  desperately  struggling  with  De  Heister. 
Grant,  from  the  Bay  of  New  York  on  the  west,  engaged  Stirling  among  the 
hills  where  Greenwood, — the  silent  city  of  the  dead, — now  stands,  and  whose 
soil  was  from  that  day  consecrated  by  the  most  generous  blood.  He  had 
also  to  contend  with  Cornwallis,  and  surrendered  only  after  a  hard-fought  but 
hopeless  battle,  many  of  his  fugitive  troops  being  swallowed  up  by  the  tide 
rushing  into  Gowanus  Creek.  After  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  'the  foe  in* 
front  and  rear,  Sullivan  was  also  taken  prisoner  with  a  large  part  of  his 
division,  and  the  day  was  lost.'     'At  this   moment' — the  signal  for  a  general 

'  In  an  Oration  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Pub-  'But  General  Woodhull,  cut  off  in  the  position  he 

lie    services  of  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull,   by  was  ordered  to  maintain,  from  Ihe  soldiers  of  Congress, 

Luther  R.  Marsh.  Esq.,  some  years  ago,  the  distin-  unaided,  alone,   fell   into   British  power.     Upon  being 

guished  lawyer  and  scholar,  after  tracing  the  career  of  commanded   to   say  ''God  save  the  Kiiig^"  he  firmly 

the   Statesman   and    Soldier  who  had   fallen    into   the  refused,  but  replied   with   the  nobler  sentiment,  "  Goa 

hands  of  the  enemy  on   the  bloody  I/Ong  Island  day,  save  us  all."     His  refusal  to  comply,   brought  upon 

thus  he  speaks  of  his  death  and  character  : —  him  the  savage  violence  of  his  captors.     But.  though 
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atlack — continues  Bancroft,  '  the  whole  force  of  the  Americans  on  Long 
Island  was  but  about  eight  thousand,  less  rather  than  more  ;  of  these  only 
about  four  thousand,  including  all  who  came  out  with  Stirling  and  Sullivan, 
were  on  the  wooded  passes  in  advance  of  the  Brooklyn  lines.  They  were 
environed  by  the  largest  British  army  which  appeared  in  the  field  during  the 
war.  Could  the  American  parties  have  acted  together,  the  disproportion 
would  yet  have  been  more  than  five  to  one  ;  but  as  they  were  disconnected, 
and  were  attacked  one  by  one,  and  were  routed  in  a  succession  of  skirmishes, 
the  disproportion  was  too  great  to  be  calculated.' 

The  Memorable  Reti-eat. — During  the  six  hours  the  battle  was  raging,  Wash- 
ington had  watched  it  from  New  York  with  intense  anguish,  but  to  have  left 
his  position  or  sent  further  reinforcements  might  have  proved  fatal.  The  loss 
was  afterwards  shown  by  Washington  to  have  been  somewhat  less  than  one 
thousand,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  prisoners ;  and  although  they  had  been 
so  well  drawn  off  that  they  succeeded  in  gaining  their  entrenchments,  yet  the 
victorious  enemy  felt  sure  of  their  capture,  which  should  end  the  war.  On 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  Washington  learned  that  the  British  would  delay 
a  further  attack  until  Howe's  fleet  could  move  up  the  East  River  to  co-ope- 
rate, which  would  give  him  a  day  for  planning  the  escape  of  his  army. 
During  the  morning  General  Mifflin  had  brought  over  a  reinforcement  of  a 
thousand  men,  whose  arrival  was  greeted  with  cheers.  This  raised  the 
number  of  Americans  to  nine  thousand,  and  served  effectually  to  conceal 
the  resolution  which  Washington  had  already  formed,  to  retreat  with  the 
whole  body.  In  Mifflin's  loyalty  and  discretion  he  could  place  absolute 
trust.  Through  him  he  sent  early  in  the  morning — August  29 — in  writ- 
ing, a  peremptory  command  to  Heath  at  King's  Bridge,  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles,  '  to  order  every  flat-bottomed  boat  and  other  craft  at  his  post,  fit 
for  transporting  troops,  down  to  New  York  as  soon  as  possible — without  any 
delay.^  Trumbull,  the  Commissary-General,  was  despatched  to  New  York 
'  to  impress  every  kind  of  water-craft,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  that  could  be 
kept  afloat,  and  had  either  oars  or  sails,  or  could  be  furnished  with  them,  and 
to  have  them  all  in  the  East  river  by  dark.'  Washington  had  now  been  forty, 
hours  in  the  saddle,  in  a  cold  drenching  rain  ;  but  caring  little  for  rest  at 
any  time,  and  least  of  all  at  a  time  like  this,  he  was  riding  night  and  day  from 

defenceless,  assaulted  with  the  sword,  severely  wound-  wounded — thrown  with  eighty  of  his  countrymen  into 

ed   in   the  liead,  and  with  an  arm  mangled  and  bleed-  one  of  those  terrible  prison  ships,  where  the  well  grew 

ing,  "  God  S(i~'e  us  all,'^  was  the  only  benediction  that  sick,  and  the  sick  died,  he  calmly  awaited  the  hour  of 

could   be  hacked  from  his  lips.     While   lie  would  ac-  death.     At  last,  some  surgeon   or  other  told  him  that 

knowledge  no  kingly  monopoly  of  the  blessing  of  God,  this   hacked  arm   must  be  cut  off, — that  arm  which  he 

he  would    recognize  no    kingly  exclusion,   even  of  an  had   so    often  raised  in    debate,  and  in   battle  for  his 

enemy — "  God  save  us  nil,"  king  and  subject,  friend  country.     Before  the  amputation,  he  sent  for  his  wife, 

and   foe,   the  victor  and   the  vanquished,    the  prisoner  with   a  request  that  she  should  bring  with  her  «// ^/;« 

and  the  free,  the  living  and   the  dead.      "  God  save  us  money  she  had,  and  all  she  could  get.     The  dying 

all."    Here  was  a  breadth  of  philanthropy  which  knew  man  distributed  his  beneficence  among  his  fellow-suf- 

no  exception.     Here  was  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour  ferers,    embraced    his    wife,  jittered   a   prayer   for  his 

carried  into  practice.     Here  was  the  mingling  of  cour-  country,  and  died.     He  received  his  mortal  wound  in 

age,    patriotism  and   religion.     While  he  invoked  the  an  act  of  patriotism,  and  breathed  his  last  breath  in  an 

Divine  blessing  upon  all,  he  would  admit  neither  exclu-  act  of  charity.     His  death  w'as  in  keeping  with  his  life. 

sion  nor   exclusive  right — a  sublime  spectacle  !     He  He  who  would  die  fur  a  principle,  might  be  expected  to 

would  not  yield  the  sentiment;  he  would  sooner  yield  use  his  last  hour  in    the  cause  of  human  ty.      '■^  God 

his  life.     At  the  risk  of  death  he  clung  to  his  faith,  and  save  us cill" — a  niotto  by  which  it  was  religious  to  live, 

gave  up  his  life  for  a  deathless  \  -inciple.     Mortally  and  glorious  to  die.' 
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station  to  station,  encouraging  his  worn,  half-clothed,  and  half-famished  men 
with  inspiring  words,  while  his  whole  bearing  betokened  the  unshaken  confi- 
dence of  an  undaunted  soul.  Later  in  the  day  he  called  a  council  of  war  at 
the  house  of  Philip  Livingston  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  opened  his  whole 
plan.  Some  fiery  spirits  declared  against  it.  But  Macdougall,  the  sailor, 
showed  that  '  they  were  liable  every  moment  on  a  change  of  wind,  to  have 
their  communication  with  New  York  cut  off  by  the  British  frigates.'  An 
eastern  storm  of  two  days  had  'injured  their  arms  and  spoiled  most  of  then- 
ammunition  ;  the  soldiery,  df  whom  many  were  without  cover  at  night,  were 
worn  out  by  incessant  duties  and  watching.  The  resolution  to  retreat  was 
therefore  unanimous  ;  yet  in  ignorance  of  what  orders  Washington  had  issued, 
and  how  well  they  had  been  obeyed,  an  opinion  was  entertained  in  the  coun- 
cil that  success  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.' 

Some  time  after  dark  the  officers  of  every  regiment  were  ordered  to  hold 
their  entire  commands  ready  for  a  night  attack,  and  in  the  utmost  silence  the 
preparations  were  made  along  all  the  lines.     Every  man  of  the  nine  thousand 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  fate  of  the  next  few  hours  hung  upon  his  own  pru- 
dence  and  valor.      Meanwhile    the   tiny  fleet  of  homely  craft  was  carefully 
manceuvring  in   the  darkness  and  storm  and  raging   tide  of  the  East  river, 
waiting  for  the  concerted  signals.     The  preparations  were  conducted  with 
such  profound  secresy  that  no  suspicion  of  his-  purpose  was    excited.     Not 
one  of  his  own  aids  was  in  his  confidence.     All  the  preparations  being  com- 
plete, at  nine  o'clock,  with  the  greatest  silence,  the  American  troops  began 
to  move  down  to  the  shore.     But  a  violent  northeast  wind  and  angry  tide 
rendered  all  attempts   to  cross  worse  than  futile.     The  elements,  however, 
became  auspicious ;  for  while  the  anxious  host  could  see  no  deliverance  but 
in  the  miraculous   interposition  of  Heaved,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the 
southwest,  '  the  water  became  so  smooth  that  the  row-boats  could  be  laden 
nearly  to  the  gunwales.     The  British  were  so  nigh  that  they  were  heard  with, 
their   pickaxes  and  shovels  ;  yet  neither  Agnew,  their  general  officer  for  the 
night,  nor  any  of  them,  took  notice  of  the  deep  murmur  in  the  camp,  or  the 
plash  of  oars  on  the  river,  or  the  ripple  under  the  sail-boats.    All  night  long, 
Washington  was   riding   through  the  camp,  insuring  the   regularity  of  every 
movement.       Some  time  before  dawn  on  Friday  morning,  Mifflin,  through  a 
mistake   of  orders,   began  to  march  the  covering  party  to  the  ferry  :  it  was 
Washington  who  discovered  them  in  time  to  check  their  premature  withdraw- 
ing.    The  order  to  resume  their  posts  was  a  trying  test  of  young  soldiers  ; 
the  regiments  wheeled  about  with  precision,  and  recovered  their  former  sta- 
tion before  the  enemy  perceived    that  it  had  been   relinquished.     As  day 
approached,  the  sea-fog  came  rolling  in  thickly  from  the  ocean ;  welcomed  as 
a  heavenly  messenger,  it  shrouded  the  British  camp,  completely  hid  all  Brook- 
lyn, and   hung   over   the    East  river,  without  enveloping  New  York.     When 
after  three  hours  or  more  of  further  waiting,  and  after  every  other  regiment 
was  safely  cared  for,  the  covering  party  came  down  to  the  water-side,  Wash- 
ington ren^ained  standing  on  the  ferry-stair,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
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enter  a  boat  till  they  were  embarked.'  '  As  the  sun  burst  forth  through  the 
fog,  Washington  landed  in  New  York,  and  the  wild,  prolonged  cheers  of  nine 
thousand  redeemed  men  greeted  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  patriot  army,  and 
the  savior  of  his  country. 

The  retreat  of  Xenophon  with  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  is  enumerated 
among  signal  military  achievements.  It  found  its  parallel  in  Washington's 
retreat  from  Long  Island.  Compelled  thus  to  either  risk  the  safety  of  his 
entire  army  in  a  decisive  and  general  engagement,  or  to  abandon  New  York, 
Washington  prudently,  but  reluctantly,  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  city,  and 
posted  them  on  the  Heights  of  Harlem,  where  he  made  his  position  as  strong 
as  possible,  and  began  to  prepare  for  a  long,  arduous,  and  inevitable  campaign. 

Death  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Hale  the  American  Spy. — It  now  became  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  information  of  the  strength,  situation,  and  plans  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Knowlton,  to  whom  Washington  had  spoken,  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Captain  Hale,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best  educated  young  men  in  the 
army.  He  had  left  Yale  College  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
He  immediately  volunteered  his  services,  and  conquering  his  repugnance  to 
assume  a  character  foreign  to  his  nature,  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  his 
country,  he  passed  in  disguise  to  Long  Island,  and  obtained  the  requisite  in- 
formation. In  attempting  to  return,  however,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
brought  before  the  British  commander  who  ordered  him  to  be  executed  the 
next  mornin<^.  The  sentence  was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  war  ;  but  it 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  He  asked  if  he  might  see 
a  friend  whom  he  loved  better  than  his  own  life  ;  it  was  denied.  He  asked 
for  a  Bible  with  which  he  might  await  death  ;  it  was  refused.  He  desired  that 
a  clergyman  might  be  with  him  ;  birt  even  this  request  which  all  governments 
and  civilized  men  hold  in  respect,  was  also  refused.  More  cruel  still,  his 
letters  written  the  night  before  his  death,  to  his  betrothed,  his  mother,  and 
other  friends,  and  committed  to  the  British  commander,  with  the  request  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  their  destination  after  his  execution,  were  broken  open, 
read,  and  burned,  '  in  order,'  as  was  said  by  the  provost-marshal,  '  that  the 
rebels  should  not  know  that  they  had  a  man  in  their  army  who  could  die  so 
heroic  a  death.'  When  young  Hale  was  led  out  to  execution,  he  said  with 
calmness,  as  a  defiant  expression  of  exultation  wreathed  his  face,  '  I  lament 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lay  down  for  my  country.'  "" 

Howe  Proposes  a  Co?ifere?ice  with  a  View  to  Peace. — Believing  that   the 

»  Bancroft  vol    ix    pp  103-4.     He  also  adds  :— Tt  were  on  Long  Island,  with    their  provisions,  military 

was  seven  o'clock  i^efore  all  the  companies  reached  the  stores,    field    artillery,    and    ordnance,    except   a  few 

New  York  side.     At  four,   Montresor  had   given   the  worthless    iron    cannon,  landed    safely  m  Mew  York, 

alarm  that  the  Americans  were  in  full  retreat :   but  the  *  Considering  the  difficulties,     wrote  Greene,      the  re- 

Encrlish  officers  were  sluggards,  and  some  hours  elaps-  treat  from  Long  Island  was  the  best  eftected  retreat 

ed  before  he  and  a  corporal,  with   six  men,  clambered  I  ever  read  or  heard  of.' 

through  the  fallen  trees,  and  entered  the  works,  only  ,  ^,.     .     ,                v     •  j    v         ,1,    ,v,„    „;Kh^f  tr^, 

-o  find  them  evacuated.     From  Brooklyn  Heights  four  "^  His   body   was   buned   beneath    the    gibbet-tree. 

f,oats  were  still   to  be  seen  through  the  lifting  fot;  on  The   name    ol    this    youlhlul    patriot  niarf>:-r,  appears 

the  Fast  river  ■   three  of  them  filled  with   troops,  were  luminous  upon  the  pages  of  our  country  s  history,  and 

hilf  wav  over    and  escaped:   the  fourth,  manned  by  the   grateful    citizens   of   his    native    town-CovenC-v, 

hree  vaeabon's,  who  had  loitered  behind  to  plun.ler,  Conn.-have  erected   a    handsome    monument    to  nis 

was  taken-   ot  lerwise  the  whole  nine  thousand,   who  memory  th<^ie.—l.oismgi  Ff^ld-hoo^,  vol.  n.,  p.   Cog. 
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disaster  of  Long  Island  would  dispose  the  'revolutionists  to  listen  to  almost 
any  overture  for  reconciliation,  the  British  commander  paroled  General  Sulli- 
van, who  passed  through  the  lines  with  a  verbal  communication  to  Congress, 
suggesting  a  committee  of  conference,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  Edward  Rutledge, 
and  John  Adams  were  appointed  Special  Commissioners.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  Perth  Amboy,  and  the  time,  the  nth 
of  September.  The  interview  was  not  a  long  one.  To  the  amazement  of 
Lord  Howe,  the  Americans  would  treat  only  on  the  basis  of  a  recognition  of 
their  independence.  The  British  General,  assuming  the  helplessness  of  their 
position,  and  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  proffered  his  patronage  and 
protection.  With  the  courtesy  which  always  marked  the  manner  of  FrankUn, 
he  thanked  his  lordship  for  his  good  intentions ;  but  he  assured  him  that  they 
proposed  to  dispense  with  any  further  patronage  from  his  majesty  ;  and  as  for 
his  protection,  they  considered  that  they  were  able  to  protect  themselves.  The 
conference  was  soon  brought  to  a  close,  the  Commissioners  returning  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Howe  to  his  headquarters,  both  parties  more  resolute  than 
ever  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  following  day,  September  12th,  the  British 
army  entered  New  York,  and  held  it  till  Independence  had  conquered  a  peace. 

Consequences  of  the  Long  Island  Disaster. — The  recent  defeat  had  spread 
gloom  through  the  country.  There  are  few  instances  on  record,  in  which  na- 
tions have  gone  into  any  great  enterprise  with  a  stronger  reliance  upon  Heaven, 
or  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  In  fact,  so  many  eloquent 
and  stirring  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  people,  by  the  newsi)apers,  and 
by  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  that  nobody  seemed  to  dream  of  the 
possibility  of  defeat,  except  the  military  leaders.  The  high  hopes  with  which 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  was  greeted,  now  gave  way  to  an  unreasonable 
depression,  and  every  man  in  the  American  army  who  had  left  behind  him  a 
home  which  he  had  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  with  wife  and  children  to 
protect  from  the  ferocious  cruelties  practised  by  the  British  and  German 
soldiery,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  hasten  back,  and  stand  senti- 
nel by  those  he  loved.  Entire  regiments  of  militia  deserted,  and  the  regular 
army  itself  was  being  thinned  every  day  from  the  same  cause.  Its  entire  dis- 
solution seemed  inevitable.  A  survey  of  its  condition  woul^l  have  disheart- 
ened almost  any  other  commander.  'AH  the  writers  and  authorities  of  the 
time  tell  the  same  depressing  story.  Insubordination  ])ervaded  the  ranks. 
The  spirit  of  union  and  patriotism  which  had  so  suddenly  clustered  an  army 
around  Bunker  Hill,  and  achieved  such  great  results  on  that  memorable  day, 
had  disappeared :  and  although  that  battle  had  been  fought  with  little  order 
or  system,  and  it  was  neither  known  on  the  field,  nor  for  years  afterwards,  who 
was  the  commander-in-chief,'  yet  so  indomitable  was  the  courage,  and  so 
completely  had  a  common  feeling  blended  the  raw  masses  together,  that  all  the 

'  President  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  June  igth,  i3iS,  setts,    but    Pomeroy    was    certainly    his    superior    iu 

in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  'who  was  the    first   officer  of  command.'        In  this  same  letter   he  continues  ;    'The 

Massachusetts  at  Bimker  Hill  or  Breed's   Hill?'   says,  army   at    Cambridge    was    not    a    nation.^1    army,  for 

'  1  have  always  understood  he  was  Colonel  Pomeroy  or  there  was    no   nation.      It  was  not    an   United  States 

General   Pomeriy.      Cblonel     Prescott   might    be   the  army,    for  there    were     no    United     .States.       It    was 

most  persevering,  and  efficacious  officer  in  Massachu-  not  an   array  of  the   Uafted  Colonies,  for  it   could   not 
20 
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fruits  of  a  great  victory  had  been  reaped.  That  battle  had  meant  the  pe^^ple 
of  Neiv  England  in  arms.  Fifteen  months  had  gone  by,  and  in  no  sense  was 
the  army  now  a  homogeneous  body.  The  remnants  of  Bunker  Hill  still  con- 
stituted the  nucleus  of  the  National  force  that  was  to  fight  our  battles  ;  but 
having  been  reinforced  by  troops  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  jealousy  of  their  claims  to  precedence 
strengthened  by  sectional  differences,  and  the  men  vitiated  by  those  vices  which 
desultory  warfare  always  engenders,  rendered  what  was  numerous  on  the  roll- 
call,  the  least  effective,  and  the  least  reliable  of  any  army  Washington  ever 
commanded.  Washington's  letter  to  Congress — September  24th — discloses 
only  in  part  the  actual  state  of  things,  for  it  was  too  bad  to  be  made  publicly 
known.  In  a  general  return  of  fifteen  regiments,  there  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  surgeon's  department,  instruments  sufficient  for  only  a  single  battalion  ; 
and  besides  those  sick  from  other  causes,  several  hundred  men  lay  wounded 
in  the  hospitals.  There  was  no  immediate  lack  of  food,  but  there  was  a  lack 
of  everything  else.  Proof  enough  exists,  that  at  no  period  during  the  Revo- 
lution, did  so  many  causes  conspire  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  his  most  trusted  generals. 

Washington  had  closed  his  letter  to  Congress  with  an  urgent  appeal,  to 
the  effect  that,  he  could  entertain  no  reasonable  hope  of  successfully  con- 
tending with  the  public  enemy,  unless  he  could  be  furnished  with  an  effective 
army,  enlisted  for  the  entire  war.  Congress  acted  at  once,  and  bounties  were 
offered  for  all  who  would  enlist,  with  the  pledge  of  portions  of  the  public 
domain,  in  addition  to  the  regular  pay  of  the  service.  This,  in  the  end,  was 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  But  in  the  meantime,  how  many  obstacles 
had  to  be  overcome,  and  how  many  misgivings  and  solicitudes  had  to  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Leader  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  immediate  associates,  we 
of  the  present  day  cannot  comprehend.  Had  the  actual  condition  of  both 
armies  been  known  at  that  time  to  the  whole  country,  one  of  two  results 
would  have  followed :  either  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  would  have 
risen  in  a  tempest,  and  swept  the  British  army  into  the  sea,  or  our  troops 
would  have  disbanded,  and  the  country  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerors. 
A  council  of  war  was  summoned,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  army  should 
be  withdrawn  fit)m  New  York,  the  military  stores  removed  to  Dobb's  Ferry, 
twenty-two  miles  up  the  Hudson,  while  the  chief  body  of  the  forces  was  to 
fall  back  on  Harlem  Heights,  which  stretch  from  the  plain  seven  miles  above 
the  City  Hall,  to  206th  Street,  near  King's  Bridge  at  the  end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  now  the  upper  limit  of  the  city.  This  plan  was  at  once  carried 
into  execution,  with  the  enemy  pressing  hard  in  the  rear.* 

be  said   in   any  sense,  that  the  Colonies  were   united,  and  imprisoned  the  British  army  in  Boston.      But  who 

The  centre  of  their  union,  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  sovereign  of  this  united,  or  rather  congregated 

had  not  adopted  or  acknowledged   the  army  at  Cam-  army,  and  who  its  commander-in-chief  ?      It  had  none, 

bridge.     It   was   not   a  New   Kngland  army,  for  New  Putnam,   Pomeroy  and  Green,  were  as  independent  of 

England  liad  not  associated.      New   England  had   no  Ward,  as  Ward  was  of  them.' — Frothingham's  .SVc^^  o/ 

legal  legislature,  nor  any  common  executive  authority,  Boston,  p.  173.        1 

even  upon  the  principles  of  original  authority,  or  even  '  He — Major  Aaron   Burr — served  as  aid-de-carap 

of  original  pcjwer  in  the  people.      Massachusetts   had  to   General   Putnam  in    the  unfortunate   action    upon 

her  army  :   New    Hampshire   her  army  :    and    Rhode  Long  Island,  and  upon   the  subsequent  evacuation  ol 

Island  her  irmv.    These  four  armies  met  at  Cambridge,  New  York  saved  a  brigade,  which  had  been  detained 
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A  strong  detachment  of  the  British  formed  a  line  from  34th  Street  on  the 
East  River,  aaoss  to  the  Hudson,  two  miles  below  the  American  intrench- 
ments  ;  while  their  main  army  stretched  from  Brooklyn  to  Flushing,  and  the 
British  commander  with  an  overwhelming  force  was  preparing  to  close 
around  the  Revolutionary  army  and  compel  it  to  accept  a  general  engagement, 
or  escape  annihilation  in  flight. 

The  Contrast  between  the  Contending  Parties. — It  was  a  strange  spectacle 
now  presented  to  the  world,  even  if  we  contemplate  it  only  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  The  King  of  England  had  an  efficient  navy,  with  which 
his  troops  could  be  transported  from  any  point  to  any  other  along  our 
entire  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia  ;— while  in  no  instance  could  our  own 
forces  change  their  position,  except  by  land  marches.  Great  Britain  also 
had  nearly  forty  thousand  perfectly  armed,  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
men,  commanded  by  officers  of  great  experience,  all  of  whom  were  fired 
by  the  ambition  of  winning  in  this  distant  field  of  adventure,  laurels 
which  they  might  wear  with  honor  after  their  return  to  their  native  shores. 
At  no  moment  during  the  Revolution  did  the  British  commanders  lack 
money,  munitions,  or  men.  They  had  every  appliance — the  Revolutionists 
few — generally  none.  They  were  obliged  to  create  resources  to  meet  every 
exigency  ;  and  make  up  for  order,  discipline,  munitions,  means  of  transport, 
and  all  the  other  facilities  which  were  at  the  immediate  command  of  their 
enemy,  by  an  undying  and  unconquerable  deter;iiination  to  achieve  their  inde- 
])endence.  Washington  never  had  one-half  so  many  men  under  his  com- 
mand— except  at  a  l3.ter  period-r-as  the  enemy  could  bring  into  the  field. 
He  had  either  to  peril  the  national  cause  in  the  hazards  of  one  or  more  great 
battles,  or  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  saved  Italy  twenty 
centuries  before,  by  evading  decisive  engagements  with  the  irresistible  hosts 
of  Hannibal.  He  has  been  called  the  American  Fabius,  because  he  wasted 
away  the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  the  exhausting  attrition  of  harassment  and 
delay.  This  policy  was  early  adopted,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  through  the 
war.  It  was  the  only  policy  that  could  have  saved  us.  Among  other  benefi- 
cent results  that  sprang  from  it,  was  the  impression  which  the  British  com- 
manders got,  that  after  being  worsted  for  a  few  times,  the  panic-struck  Ameri- 
cans would  yield  to  the  arms  of  Britain.  Washington  was  aware  of  this,  and 
took  advantage  of  it,  as  we  shall  soon  find  from  events  that  transpired  in 
New  Jersey,  where  his  movements  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  were  as 
daring  and  rapid,  as  Napoleon's  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 

Ihe  Struggle  East  of  the  Hudson. — The  Continental  army  had  taken 
refuge  behind  their  hastily  thrown-up  entrenchments  on  the  heights  above 
Harlem,  and  a  strong  detachment  was  sent  to  dislodge  them.     But  the  British 

there  too  long,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Krit-  from  the  service,  which   happened  in   1779,  though  not 

ish.      These     services   earned    for   him   a   lieutenant-  a>|ain  in  action,  he  appears  to  have  persevered  ni  the 

colonel's  commission,   and   the  virtual  command  of  a  faithful    and    punctual    performance  of    the  duties  in- 

recimcnt.    He  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  battle  cumbent  upon  a  skilful  and    vigilant    ofixcer.— North 

ef  Monrajuth,  and  from  that  time  until-his  retirement  American  Review,  July,  1839,  p.  167. 
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veterans  were  so  effectually  repulsed  after  a  fierce  skirmish,  that  they  were  glad 
to  draw  off  their  shattered  battalions ;  and  when  Howe  was  leady  with  a  heavier 
force  for  a  decisive  engagement,  he  found  the  victorious  and  now  inspirited 
patriots,  prepared  to  defy  him  behind  a  double  line  of  works  which  had  been 
thrown  up,  with  the  celerity  that  marked  Washington's  action  in  every  mo- 
ment of  exigency.  The  attack  could  be  risked  onl}'  by  a  tiank  movement ; 
nor  even  thus,  without  more  formidable  preparations.  War  vessels  were  sent 
up  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  with  every  means  at  his  disposal,  it  seemed 
to  the  British  general  an  easy  matter  to  surround  the  American  army,  and  by 
cutting  off  all  means  of  escape,  force  a  choice  between  a  general  engagement 
against  fearful  odds,  and  the  certain  fate  of  annihilation  by  piecemeal,  in  a 
series  of  hopeless  encounters.  In  any  event,  Cornwallis  made  sure  of  pre- 
venting Washington's  escape  to  New  Jersey,  in  which  case,  the  Congress  of  the 
Rebels  in  Philadelphia  would  be  left  at  Lord  Howe's  mercy.  But  the  British 
generals  knew  little  of  the  man  they  were  dealing  with,  nor  by  what  scale 
the  comparative  power  of  the  contending  forces  was  in  the  long  run  to  be 
measured. 

The  last  four  Months  of  the  dark  Year  of  1776. — Although  it  may  not  be 
the  commonly  accepted  view,  yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  entire  fate 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  hung  upon  the  four  months  which  began  with 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Long  Island  before  the  night  of  August  27th — and 
ended  in  -the  victory  of  Trentqn  on  the  morning  after  Christmas — December 
26th.  The  first  event  shrouded  the  nation  as  if  with  the  pall  of  death  :  the 
last  came  over  her  like  a  resurrection  morniag.  Even  p,  hurried  relation  of 
the  exciting  events  which  marked  that  interval,  may  impart  some  color  of 
plausibility  to  this  opinion.  Garrisoning  Fort  Washington, — the  highest 
ground  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  which  overlooks  a  wide  sweep  of  land  and 
water— the  patriot  commander  withdrew  the  rest  of  his  army  to  the  Bronx 
river,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  in  Westchester  county,  and  established 
his  headquarters  still  further  northward,  at  the  village  of  White  Plains.  Here 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  battle  on  the  28th  of  October.  Retiring  once  more, 
before  a  superior  force,  after  a  severe  engagement,  he  fell  back  five  miles, 
three  days  afterwards— November  ist— to  the  hills  of  North  Casde  and 
formed  a  strong  camp  which  the  enemy  was  not  inchned  to  disturb. 

Fall  of  Fort  IVashuigton. — Four  days  later,  a  force  of  five  thousand  com- 
pletely equipped  men,  under  General  Knyphausen,  consisting  chiefiy  of  Hes- 
sians, who  had  recently  landed  and  joined  the  British  army  in  Westchester, 
prepared  to  carry  Fort  Washington  by  storm,  if  it  could  be  gained  in  no 
other  way.  This  fort  had  been  raised  by  General  Putnam.  Its  highest  peak 
rises  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
and  its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  five-sided  earthwork,  mounting  thirty-four 
cannon,  but  destitute  of  casemates,  or  formidable  outposts.  In  occupying 
Harlem  Heights  for  three  weeks  with  his  main  force,  Washington's  twofold 
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object  was  10  arrest  Howe's  advance  to  the  north,  and  gain  men  and  muni- 
tions  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 

Trying  Position  of  Washington. — The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, had  relieved  the  public  mind  from  its  chief  political  solicitude, 
since  the  beUef  was  generally  entertained  that  the  act  was  irrevocable.  In 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  several  States  began  to 
mould  their  new  governments  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  a  national  union,  and  with  all  the  guarantees  of  sovereignty  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity  as  Republican  Commonwealths.  Many  of  the  strongest  men 
in  Congress,  among  them  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  called  home  to  assist  in 
this  important  work  of  State  building,  and  a  less  enthusiastic  and  determined 
spirit  was  manifest  in  the  national  councils.  The  late  disasters  to  our  arms 
had  dampened  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  country,  and  Httle  attention  was  paid 
to  the  representations  which  Washington  was  pressing  upon  Congress,  with  so 
much  earnestness,  and  such  frequent  repetitions.  Of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  army,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  adopting  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  its  permanent  equipment  and  consolidation,  Congress  had  no  adequate 
conception.  Least  of  all  were  they  aware  of  one  imminent  peril  which  was 
threatening  from  another  quarter.  Thus  far,  Washington  was  commander-in- 
chief  only  in  name,  for  he  was  clothed  with  none  of  the  attributes  of  an  abso- 
lute command.  The  authorities  of  the  different  States  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  troops  they  raised,  and  determining  to  a  great 
extent,  their  destination  when  they  took  the  field.  The  terms  of  enlistment 
were  too  brief  to  admit  of  discipline  ;  questions  of  rank  and  precedence 
were  continually  arising;  and  no  vigorous  means  were  devised  to  arm,  or  suffi- 
ciently equip  a  force  able  to  resist  the  first  onset -of  a  single  hostile  division. 

During  these  dark  days  of  peril,  when  there  was  no  safety  but  in  retreat 
from  a  foe  too  mighty  to  grapple  with,  there  was  one  danger  which  confronted 
Washington  far  more  to  be  dreaded,  and  it  was  harder  to  bear,  because  either 
to  expose  it,  or  retire  from  the  army,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
which  to  him  was  fai  dearer  than  life. 

Charles  Lee  was  a  bad  Man.,  and  Washington  kne7u  it. — His  character  is 
faithfully  drawn  by  Bancroft:  "With  all  his  ill-concealed  aspirations,  he  had 
not  one  talent  of  a  commander.  He  was  proud  of  being  an  Englishman,  and 
affected,  by  the  right  of  birth,  to  look  down  upon  his  present  associates, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  'very  bad  company;'  for  he  had  the  national  pride 
of  his  countrymen,  though  not  their  loyalty  ;  the  disdain  of  other  nations, 
without  devotedness  to  his  own.  His  alienation  from  Britain  grew  ou4:  of 
petulance  at  being  neglected  ;  and  had  a  chance  of  favor  been  thrown  to  him, 
no  one  would  have  snapped  more  swiftly  at  the  bait.  He  esteemed  the 
people  into  whose  service  he  had  entered  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the 
nations  ;  their  Declaration  of  Independence  jarred  on  his  feeUngs ;  and  if  by 
fits  he  played  the  zealot  in  their  cause,  his  mind,  after  every  swing,  came  back 
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to  his  first  idea,  that  they  had  only  to  consider  how  they  could  '  with  safety, 
glory,  and  advantage,  return  to  their  former  state  of  relation.'  He  used  after- 
wards to  say,  that  'things  never  would  have  gone  so  far,  had  his  advice  been 
taken ; '  and  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  Americans,  only  that  he  might  have  something  '  to  cede '  as  the  price  of 
'accommodation.'  On  the  seventh  of  October,  Lee  appeared  before  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  the  coveted  grant  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  as  an  indemnity  against  apprehended  losses  in 
England.  Aware  of  his  designation  to  the  chief  command  in  case  of 
a  vacancy,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  already  the  head  of  a  party,  fretted 
more  than  ever  at  his  subordinate  position,  and  wearied  Congress  with 
clamor  for  a  separate  army  on  the  Delaware ;  but  they  proved  deaf  to 
his  cries,  and  sent  him  to  the  camp  of  Washington,  while  he  in  return 
secretly  mocked  at  them  as  '  a  stable  of  cattle  that  stumbled  at  every  step.' " 
And  yet  his  manner  was  so  captivating,  his  plans  so  plausible,  his  manage- 
ment so  adroit,  he  swayed  an  influence  so  strong  over  a  considerable  party, 
especially  among  the  timid,  the  halting,  the  lukewarm  and  the  compromising, 
that  Washington  was  obliged  to  tolerate  him,  although  his  keen  perception  of 
character  penetrated  through  the  illusive  gauze  which  hid  from  dimmer  eyes 
the  real  motives  of  the  charlatan.  He  understood  Lee  better  than  Lee  un- 
derstood himself,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  country  was  to  discover  how 
often  it  was  wrong,  and  how  often  the  leader  was  right.  IMeantime  the  mis- 
chief this  man  was  to  do,  was  incalculable.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Putnam 
and  Greene,  and  especially  of  Lee,  that  Howe  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
Fort  Washington,  and  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Congress  to  hold  that 
post  to  the  last  extremity,  Washington  called  a  council  of  war— November  6— 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  Congress  to  reverse  the  order. 
He  spoke  of  '  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his  army  from  the  expiration  Of  the 
terms  of  enlistment,'  and  assured  that  body,  '  that  the  enemy  would  bend 
their  force  against  Fort  Washington,  and  invest  it  immediately.'  But  the 
order  was  not  revoked ;  and  worse  than  all,  Greene,  the  ablest  and  best  of 
his  Generals,  was  '  possessed  with  the  same  infatuation.'  The  event  was 
soon  to  show  whose  eyes  saw  clearest.  But  for  his  scrupulous  respect 
for  the  supreme  civil  power  at  Philadelphia,  the  approaching  disaster  would 
have  been  averted  by  Washington's  peremptory  order  to  evacuate  a  post 
which,  even  if  it  could  be  held,  would  have  now  been  of  Httle  advantage.  As  it 
was,  he  did  his  best  to  save  the  Fort  Washington  garrison,  and  the  stores  at 
Fort  Lee.  On  the  eighth  he  gave  his  final  instructions  to  Greene,  which 
left  him  discretion  to  save  himself  and  his  garrison,  if  he  chose  to  act  on  the 
judgment  of  his  chief  '  The  passage,'  he  said,  '  of  three  vessels  up  the  North 
river  is  so  plain  a  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  obstructions  thrown 
into  it,  that  it  will  fully  justify  a  change  of  the  disposition.  If  we  cannot 
prevent  vessels  from  passing  up,  and  the  enemy  are  possessed  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  what  valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  attempt  to  hold  a 
post,  from  which  the  expected  benefit  cannot  be  had  ?     I  am,  therefore,  ni 
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clined  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  hazard  the  men  and  stores  at 
Mount  Washington ;  but  as  you  are  on  the  spot,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  such 
orders  as  to  evacuating  Mount  Washington,  as  you  may  judge  best :  but  so 
far  as  can  be  collected  from  various  sources  of  intelligence,  the  enemy  tnust 
design  a  penetration  into  Jersey,  arid  to  fall  upon  your  post.  You  will,  there- 
fore, iininediately  have  all  the  stores  removed,  7vhich  you  do  not  deem  tiecessary 
for  your  defence.'  This  advice  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and 
tifty  brave  men,  the  worse  than  death  on  board  prison-ships  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand others,  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Congress  to  Baltimore,  and  the  almost 
utter  dissolution  of  the  patriot  army. 

Washington  crosses  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey,  Nov.  12. — Having  thus 
done  his  best  to  avert  the  disaster  he  so  clearly  foresaw,  and  knowing  that 
Howe's  grand  object  was  to  reach  Philadelphia  before  it  could  be  protected, 
Washington  determined  to  make  New  Jersey  the  battle-ground  of  a  decisive 
campaign,  and  leaving  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  North  Castle,  he  marched  to 
the  Hudson.  After  halting  long  enough  at  Peekskill — a  village  on  the  east 
bank  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands — he  crossed  the  river  with  his 
main  body,  to  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  two  miles  below  Fort  Washing- 
ton. Here  he  learned  the  depressing  tidings,  that  Greene  had  not  only  utterly 
disregarded  his  instructions,  but  written  to  Congress  encouraging  its  members 
to  believe  that  Howe  would  be  powerless  to  take  P'ort  Washington,  even  if  he 
should  have  any  idea  of  attempting  it.  Washington's  apprehensions  were 
soon  realized.  Three  days  later,  thirty  flat-boats  passed  the  post  undis- 
covered, and  landed  a  force  at  Spuyten  Duyvel  creek.  Having  fortified  his 
position  on  Fordham  Heights,  Howe  peremptorily  demanded  '  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  pain  of  the  garrison  being  put  to  the  sword.'  Colonel 
Magaw  replied  that,  in  spite  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  threat,  he  should  defend 
his  post  to  the  last  extremity,  and  at  once  informed  General  Greene,  who 
sent  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  Washington,  who  had  advanced  on 
to  Hackensack.  Springing  to  saddle,  Washington  rode  to  Fort  Lee,  and 
while  crossing  the  river  at  midnight  in  a  row-boat,  was  met  by  Putnam  and 
Greene.  The  latter  assured  him  that  he  had  put  '  men  enough  into  Fort 
Washington  to  hold  their  own  against  the  whole  British  army,'  that  '  the  gar- 
rison was  in  high  spirits,  and  all  would  be  well.'  Washington  could  not  close 
his  eyes  to  the  certain  fate  which  awaited  the  garrison. 

A  brave  Defence  and  a  fatal  Blunder.— \i  the  fort  itself  had  been  alone  to 
be  defended,  the  British  victory  would  have  been  purchased  at  an  enormous 
tost.  But  a  vastly  greater  task  was  committed  to  Colonel  Magaw,  its  com- 
mander. He  was  ordered  to  defend  '  the  grounds  from  the  hills  above 
Tubby-hook  to  a  zigzag  line  a  little  south  of  the  present  Trinity  cemetery,  a 
distance  north  and  south  of  two  and.  a  half  miles,  a  .circuit  of  six  or  seven.' 
This  compelled  him  to  scatter  liis  force.  A  Maryland  rifle  regiment  was 
stationed  at  the  northern  point  of  the  heights,  a  PennsyJvanian  at  the  southern. 
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and  another  on  the  east  side  towards  Harlem,  while  Magaw  held  the  io\\ 
himself.  Four  separate  attacks  were  made  from  as  many  directions  ;  the 
most  perilous  and  formidable,  by  two  brigades  under  Rail  and  Knyphausen, 
numbering  forty-five  hundred  veteran  Hessians.  Against  rocks,  felled  trees,  and 
a  murderous  fire  of  rifies,  the  men  pressed  gallantly  up  the  steeps,  from  the 
river-side,  led  by  their  desperate  commanders,  whose  cheers  rang  out  loud  and 
clear  over  the  firing  of  the  garrison,  and  the  answering  shouts  of  the  clam- 
bering assailants.  The  last  obstruction  was  finally  scaled,  and  the  two  parties 
came  together  in  a  hand-to-hand  grapple.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  his  brigade, 
had,  at  about  the  same  time,  climbed  Laurel  Hill,  and  stormed  and  carried 
the  battery  over  the  dying  body  of  Baxter,  its  commander.  On  the  south, 
Percy  gained  a  strong  and  sheltered  position,  from  which  he  sent  to  Howe  for 
reinforcements.  They  were  instantly  despatched,  and  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  they  made  an  irresistible  onset.  On  all  sides  the  patriots  were  out- 
numbered— in  several  of  the  fiercest  combats,  five  to  one.  Watching  these 
terrible  struggles  from  Fort  Lee,  and  waiting  for  messages  to  bring  tidings  of 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  Washington  at  last  sent  a  despatch  to  Magaw,  telling 
him  he  would  try  to  bring  off  his  garrison  if  he  could  hold  out  till  night.  But  the 
truce  of  half  an  hour  for  a  parley,  which  was  all  Magaw  could  get,  had  expired, 
and  the  brave,  Ijut  helpless  commander  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Every- 
where the  tide  of  battle  went  against  the  Americans.  There  was  no  choice 
but  surrender  or  death.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded — that 
of  the  Germans  numbering  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  the 
whole  British  army  upwards  of  five  hundred — showed  how  well  the  battle  had 
been  contested  :  for  the  fallen  or  disabled  Americans  on  the  field,  were  onl) 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  But  this  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
It  is  summed  up  only  in  part,  by  reckoning  on  the  scroll  of  captives,  twenty- 
six  hundred  men,  '  of  whom  one-half  were  well-trained  soldiers,'  with  some  of 
the  finest  artillery  and  arms  in  the  service.  "  Greene  would  never  assume  his 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  disaster,  and  would  never  confess  his  glaring 
errors  of  judgment  ;  but  wrongfully  ascribed  the  defeat  to  a  panic  which  had 
struck  the  men,  so  that  '  they  fell  a  prey  to  their  own  fears.'  The  grief  of 
Washington  was  sharpened  by  self-reproach  for  having  yielded  his  own 
opinion  and  wish  to  the  confident  reports  of  the  commander  of  the  post,  who 
had  incomparably  better  opportunities  than  himself  of  forming  a  just  judg- 
ment ;  but  he  took  the  teachings  of  adversity  without  imbibing  its  bitterness  ; 
he  never  excused  himself  before  the  world  by  throwing  the  blame  on  another ; 
he  never  suffered  his  opinion  of  Greene  to  be  confused ;  and  he  interpreted 
his  orders  to  that  officer  as  having  given  the  largest  discretion  which  their 
language  could  be  strained  to  warrant."  ' 

The  Fall  of  Fort  Lee. — The  abandonment  of  this  post  necessarily  followed 
the  fall  of  Fort  Washington.  Two  days  later.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  if  no( 
the  ablest  of  Howe's  generals,  was  esteemed  the   best  qualified  for   the  ini 

'  Bancroft,  vol.   ix.,  p.  193. 
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portant  work  now  in  hand,  obtained  the  command  in  New  Jersey,  and  with  a 
corps  of  six  thousand  of  the  best  men  in  the  British  army,  entered  on  the 
campaign  which  he  had  promised  his  commander-in-chief  should  'end  the 
rebeUion.'  During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
embracing  two  battaUons  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  two  companies  of  yagers, 
and  eiglit  battaHons  of  English,  eluding  the  observation  of  Greene,  crossed 
the  Hudson,  with  their  whole  train  of  artillery,  five  miles  above  Fort  Lee, 
and  dragged  their  cannon  up  the  rugged  side  of  the  Palisades,  where  they 
had  only  to  be  placed  in  position  to  command  the  fort.  The  disgraceful 
result  is  soon  told.  "  Aroused  from  his  bed  by  the  report  of  a  countryman, 
Greene  sent  an  express  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  having  ordered  his 
troops  under  arms,  took  to  flight  with  more  than  two  thousand  men,  leaving 
blankets  and  baggage,  except  what  his  few  wagons  could  bear  away,  more 
than  three  months'  provisions  for  three  thousand  men,  camp-kettles  on  the 
fire,  above  four  hundred  tents  standing,  and  all  his  cannon,  except  two  twelve- 
pounders.  With  his  utmost  speed  he  barely  escaped  being  cut  off;  but 
Washington,  first  ordering  Grayson,  his  aide-decamp,  to  renew  the  summons 
to  Lee  to  cross  the  river,  gained  the  bridge  over  the  Hackensack  by  a  rapid 
march,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  so  that  less  than  ninety 
stragglers  were  taken  prisoners.  The  main  body  of  those  who  escaped  were 
without  tents,  or  blankets,  or  camp  utensils,  but  such  as  they  could  pick  up 
as  they  went  along.  While  the  Americans  were  in  full  retreat,  Reed,  the 
adjutant-general,  ordered  a  horseman  to  hasten  to  Lee  with  an  announcement 
of  the  day's  disaster,  and  as  the  means  of  writing  gave  out,  to  add  the  verbal 
message  :  '  I  pray  you  to  push  and  join  us  ; '  and  the  horseman,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  fulfilled  his  commission."  ' 

Washington's  Orders  treated  with  Cotitetnpt. — Lee,  who  never  had  at  heart 
the  triumph  of  the  nation,  paid  no  heed  to  this  urgent  order.  He  had  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  Continental  troops  under  his  command  at  North  Castle,  and 
a  march  of  twenty-four  hours  could  have  effected  a  junction  with  Washington, 
which  would  have  enabled  him,  stripped  as  he  was  of  nearly  all  efficient  muni- 
tions, to  have  at  least  held  Cornwallis's  victory-flushed  veterans  in  check.  He 
knew  that  the  term  of  three  thousand  of  his  Connecticut  militia  was  expiring — 
that  Washington's  army  had  to  choose  only  between  annihilation  and  flight — 
that  there  was  no  enemy  in  his  own  neighborhood.  And  yet,  for  sixteen  days, 
he  treated  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  Commander-in-chief  with  indifference 
and  contempt.  In  any  other  army  in  the  world,  he  would  have  been  tried  by 
court-martial  for  insubordination,  and  shot.  But  Congress  had  not  yet  learned 
that  successful  campaigns  are  carried  on  only  by  generals-in-chief.  The  lesson 
was  to  be  learned  at  last,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  a  terrific  sacrifice. 

Washington  appeals  to  {lie  Patriotism  of  Neta  Jersey,  a?iJ  demands  vig' 
orous  Measures  from  Congress. — The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey   was  then 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  196. 
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sitting  at  Burlington,  and  Reed,  a  native  of  that  State,  was  sent  there  with  a 
strong  appeal  for  instant  aid.  General  Mifflin,  who  was  as  '  true  as  steel,' 
was  despatched  to  Congress.  But  that  body  was  helpless  from  lack  of  means, 
and  they  neglected  to  do  the  only  thing  in  their  power  worth  doing — to  cloihe 
Washington  with  additional  authority  in  the  pressing  exigency.  Mifflin  threw 
himself  upon  the  old  Committee  of  Safety,  the  new  Assembly  of  the  State, 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  city.  The  old  Independence  bell  sounded  the 
alarm,  and  the  chief  citizens  assembled  for  council,  with  Rittenhouse  in  the 
chair.*  Mifflin  set  the  fire  blazing,  and  his  appeal  was  answered  by  acclama- 
tions. 

Washington' s  Retreat  through  the  Jerseys, — The  miracle  of  Brooklyn, 
which  was  the  work  of  forty  hours  from  its  first  inception,  was  now  to  be 
re-enacted  during  forty  days,  in  every  one  of  whose  moments  the  storm-clouds 
were  gathering  with  darker  peril.  Salvation  seemed  beyond  the  power  of 
earth,  or  the  vigilance  of  heaven.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  while 
the  advanced  guard  of  Cornwallis  was  entering  Newark,  the  rear  of  the 
Americans  was  leaving  it  in  a  fiying  march  towards  Brunswick,  whicli  they 
reached  that  night.     It  was  a  brief  respite  from  hunger,  exhaustion,  and  cold. 

Washington  on  the  last  Night  of  November,  1776. — While  the  broken 
ranks  of  his  fugitive  army  were  taking  such  rest  as  the  wearied  find  in  sleep, 
and  the  wounded  in  death,  let  us  look  into  the  tent  of  the  National  Leader. 
Messenger  after  messenger  had  been  despatched — sometimes  twice  a  day — 
and  they  rode  hard — with  every  species  of  order,  and  even  of  imploration,  to 
General  Lee  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Commander-in-chief  But  the 
heartless  villain  still  played  the  laggard.  Reed  had  slunk  from  his  mission 
to  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  shirking  his  duty  in  the  cowardice 
of  resignation,  sent  back  his  commission  to  the  President  of  Congress,  '  since 
he  could  not  wholly  overcome  his  reluctance  at  following  the  wretched 
remains  of  a  broken  army.'  The  State  of  '  Maryland  was  willing  to  renounce 
the  Declaration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  sake  of  an  accommodation 
with  Great  Britain.'  For  a  statement  which  I  regret  to  make,  I  quote  a  high 
authority. 

To  complicate  Washington's  difficulties,  darken  his  hopes,  and  embarrass 

'  David  Rittenhouse  was  bom  near  Germantown,  a  spectacle  never  seen  but  twice  before  by  an  inhabi- 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  April.  1732.     His  ances-  tant  of  earth — and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  its  proof 

tors  were  from  Holland.     His  early  life  was  spent  in  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  that  he  fainted.      He 

agricultural  pursuits,   and  was   marked  by   a  love  of  was  engaged  in  government  surveys,  fi.\ing  territorial 

mathematical  studies.     Feeble  health  would  not  allow  boundaries,  etc.,   during  the  Revolution,  and  became 

him  to  pursue  the  labors  of  a  farm,  and  he  became,  by  one  of  the   leading  practical  philosophers  of  the  day. 

self-instruction,   a   proficient   clock   and    mathematical  On    the   death  of  Franklin    in    1791,    he    was    chosen 

instrument  maker.     It  was  while  working  at  his  trade  President  of  the  Philosophical  .Society,  which  office  he 

he  planned  and  executed  his  orrery,  a  piece  of  mechan-  held    by   annual    election    until    his    death.       He   was 

ism  far  superior  for  its  intended   purposes,  to  anything  Treasurer   of   Pennsylvania,    from    1777    to    1789.     In 

before  constructed.     It  was  purchased  by  the  College  1792,  he  was   appointed   Director  of  the   Mint  of  the 

of  5lew  Jersey.     Another  was  made  by  him,  after  the  United  States;  but  ill-he.alth  compelled   him  to  resign 

same  model,  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia.     He  pur-  the  office  in  1795.      He  died  on  the  26th  of  June  1796, 

sued  his  trade  in  that  city  for  several  years.     His  first  aged  64  years.     His  birth-place  is  yet  standing  a  mile 

philosophical  publication  was  an  account  of  his  calcu-  west  of  Germantown. — -Lossing's  Field-Book  of  tkt 

lations  of  the  transit  of  Ve\ius,  as  it  was  to  happen  on  Rc-jolution^  vol.  ii.,  p.  36. 
tlie  3d  of  June,  1769.     He  observed  the  phenomenon —  ^   Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  199. 
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every  step  he  took,  the  British  commander  was  scattering  his  proclamations 
of  pardons  and  rewards  for  every  deserter  who  would  renounce  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  patriots  and  go  over  to  the  king.  The  very  rich  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  very  poor  on  the  other — neither  of  wlTt)m,  take  them  as  classes, 
can  be  generally  depended  on  by  any  nation  that  is  in  deep  trouble,  the 
one  being  too  selfish  to  be  disinterested,  and  the  other  too  needy  to  be 
independent — these  classes  deserted  the  American  cause.  But  a  fine  exempli- 
fication was  now  given,  of  the  eternal  difference  between  form  and  substance 
—between  numbers  and  strength.  When  whole  ranks  were  deserting,  the 
men  who  did  stand  at  all,  stood  firm  as  rocks.  Some  names  that  had  become 
illustrious  and  beloved  while  the  day-spring  was  breaking  over  the  new-born 
Republic,  embellished  the  scroll  of  defection.  Samuel  Tucker  had  presided 
over  the  convention  which  gave  New  Jersey  her  free  constitution— had  headed 
her  committee  of  safety— been  her  treasurer  and  supreme  judge— he  crawled 
back  to  Lord  Howe's  feet  to  proffer  his  oath  of  allegiance.  Andrew  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  his 
two  brothers,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  deserted  the  ]mtriot  cause  to  secure  their 
imperilled  estates.  'Even  John  Dickinson,  who  was  free  from  malice,  and 
struck  wounds  only  into  his  own  breast,  discredited  the  Continental  paper, 
and  for  two  or  three  months  longer  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  the  old  state  of  dependence,  that  he  refused  to  accept 
from  Delaware  an  appointment  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'  ' 

Such  was  the  thick  darkness  which  hung  over  the  patriot  camp  of  shiver- 
ing soldiers  ;  such  the  despondency  of  the  patriot  generals;  such  the  appa- 
rent hopelessness  of  the  patriot  cause.  But  none  of  this  gloom  found  shelter 
in  the  great  soul' of  the  patriot  leader.  While  those  who  could  sleep  had  laid 
themselves  down  to  rest,  Washington's  camp  was  a  scene  of  cheerfulness. 
His  indomitable  courage  was  never  shaken,  his  hope  could  not  be  quenched. 
He  sat  most  of  the  night  at  a  little  deal  table,  writing  letters,  to  Congress 
suggesting  measures  of  the  greatest  urgency,  and  to  Governors  of  States  and  per- 
sonal friends,  all  filled  with  wise  suggestions,  earnest  appeals,  and  words  of 
encouragement.  In  reply  to  the  generous  William  Livingston's  assurances 
of  sympathy,  he  said  :  '  I  will  not  despair  '—And  yet  he  knew  that  when  the 
roll-call  should  beat  the  next  morning  it  would  decimate  his  litde  army,  for 
the  term  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  had  expired,  and  the  frag- 
ment left  must  continue  the  flight.  All  his  powers  of  persuasion— and  they 
often  ]-»roved  irresistible — were  of  no  avail  now.  But  he  bore  himself  with 
his  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  his  parting  words  of  fraternal  kindness  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  a  brave  man  whose  purpose  was  for  a  moment 
^aken,  till  it  gave  way  to  irrepressible  longings  for  home. 

The  Flight  towards  the  Delaware. — At  daybreak  on  the  first  of  Decern 
her,  the  village  of  New  Brunswick  was  the  theatre  of  strange  scenes.     7'he 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  199. 
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discharged  soldiers  of  the  disbanded  and  disarmed  brigades  were  fast  dis- 
solving in  the  wide-spreading  fields,  seeking  shelter  behind  the  coverts  of 
friendly  woods ;  the  enfeebled  band  who  still  rallied  round  the  stripes  and 
stars  had  crossed  the  RaTitan,  and  were  tearing  down  the  bridge  behind  them ; 
while  the  soHd  squadrons  of  the  cavalry  of  Cornwallis  were  dashing  over  the 
deserted  camping-ground  where  the  little  fires  of  the  patriots  were  still  burn- 
ing. Leaving  Stirling  in  his  rear  with  twelve  hundred  of  his  three  thousand 
men,  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  Washington  led  the  rest  on  to  Tren- 
ton, where  he  transferred  his  baggage  and  stores  across  the  Delaware  ;  and 
immediately  returned  with  a  thousand  of  his  most  effective  men,  where  he 
waited  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  reinforced  by  Lee.  Again  and  again  he 
sent  messages,  each  still  more  urgent  than  the  last,  hoping  '  to  animate  him 
to  rapid  movements,  by  informing  him  fully  of  his  desperate  situation.'  But 
no  reinforcements  came. 

.Washington  rejoins  Stirling. — On  the  sixth,  Cornwallis  was  reinforced 
by  Howe  in  person,  with  a  brigade  from  New  York,  and  they  pushed  on  towards 
the  Delaware.  Anxious  for  Stirling's  safety,  Washington  turned  back 
towards  Princeton.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  that  officer's  detachment 
in  full  flight  before  the  overwhelming  British  columns.  The  whole  body 
pressed  on  to  Trenton  and  commenced  the  embarkation  across  the  river. 
Foreseeing  this  emergency,  Washington  had  made  the  completest  preparation. 
The  first  recourse  was  to  place  the  broad  Delaware,  now  deep  and  angry 
with  its  winter  currents,  between  him  and  the  foe.  When  night  shut  down, 
after  the  trials  of  that  perilous  seventh  of  December,  the  rear-guard  of  what 
there  was  left  of  the  American  army,  stood  watching  the  ap])roach  of  the 
British  forces  from  the  east,  secure  at  least  of  the  fact  that  the  Delaware 
banks  had  been  swept  by  Washington's  trusty  men,  and  that  along  the  wide 
space  of  seventy  miles,  not  even  a  tishing-smack  had  been  left  on  the  Jersey 
shore. 

The  British  Ariny  reaches  the  Delmvare. — When  Cornwallis  rode  into 
Trenton,  he  discovered  that  his  prey  had  escaped  him.  He  had  already  been 
told  that  there  were  no  means  for  crossing ;  and  overlooking  the  dark,  sullen 
flood  that  nature  had  interposed  as  a  barricade  more  formidable  than  human 
hand  ever  reared,  he  cursed  the  dilatory  policy  of  Howe,  who,  after  check- 
ing his  pursuit  of  Washington  for  several  days,  had,  after  joining  him,  wasted 
seventeen  hours  at  Princeton  on  the  seventh,  and  consumed  seven  hours  more 
in  a  slow  march  of  twelve  miles,  only  to  find  how  fatal  it  is  in  warfare,  as  in 
the  whole  battle  of  life,  to  be  too  late.  Lord  Howe's  active  force  was  six 
times  more  numerous  than  Washington's  ;  for  in  this  trying  crisis,  when  terror 
had  almost  paralyzed  the  American  army,  numerous  desertions  had  been  con- 
stantly taking  place.  This  retreat  had  been  conducted  in  winter  weather.  Part  • 
of  the  time,  the  troops  had  marched  barefooted  over  ice,  sleet,  and  frozen 
ground  ;  whenever  they  halted,  Washington,  his  eyes  tremulous  with  tears,  had 
gone  from  rank  to  rank  to  rally  the  expiring  strength  of  his  soldiers.     But  it 
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required  something  more  than  his  subUmity  of  character  and  disinterestedness 
of  example,  to  breathe  hope  and  confidence  into  the  hearts  of  men  who  had 
left  blood  in  their  snow-tracks  for  so  many  miles.  He  praised  them— he 
blessed  them— he  represented  their  condition  to  Congress— he  was  their  gene- 
ral, their  companion,  their  father— and  all  through  these  dark  days,  like  one 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  he  had  pointed  the  finger  of  faith  to  the  '  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,'  assuring  them  that  the  hour  of 
dehverance  and  triumph  would  come. 

Alarm  in  Philadelphia.— ^\\&  fall  of  Philadelphia  now  seemed  inevitable. 
Gen.  Putnam  was  directed  by  Congress  '  to  throw  up  works  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city.'  Mifflin  was  sent  through  the  surrounding  region  to  'rally 
the  Pennsylvania  freemen  to  arms,'  and  announce  to  them  that  '  help  had 
already  come  from  Europe,  and  more  would  be  received,'  while  (ien.  Lee 
was  on  his  way  to  reinforce  the  commander-in-chief.  Would  it  had  been 
true.  Washington  had  indeed  made  one  more  appeal  to  that  unworthy  pre- 
tender :— '  I  request  and  entreat  you,  and  this  too  by  the  advice  of  all  the 
general  officers  with  me,  to  march  and  join  me  with  your  whole  force  with  all 
possible  expedition.  Do  come  on  :  your  arrival  without  delay  may  be  the 
means  of  preserving  a  city,'— again,  and  a  final  despatch  was  sent  on  the 
eleventh,  by  the  boldest  rider,  '  The  force  I  have  is  weak,  and  entirely  in- 
competent to  prevent  General  Howe  from  possessing  Philadelphia.  I  must 
therefore  entreat  you  to  push  on  with  every  possible  succor  you  can  bring.' 
This  despatch  was  safely  taken  through,  although  Lee  was  not  to  receive  it. 
As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  braggart  had  met  a  well-merited  fate. 
When  he  could  no  longer  find  any  pretext  for  his  criminal  delay,  he  had 
crossed  the  Hudson— Dec.  3d— but  hyng  back  from  an  advance  which  would 
have  enabled  Washington  to  rescue  the  national  capital,  and  perhaps  the 
country  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  oppressor. 

Capture  of  Z^^.— Finally,  on  the  twelfth,  as  his  corps  was  advancing  by 
slow  marches  under  Sullivan,  Lee,  in  the  boastful  spirit  he  so  often  displayed, 
dashed  off  from  the  Hank  some  three  or  four  miles,  attended  only  by  a  small 
body-guard,  and  pulling  up  to  an  inviting  tavern,  concluded  to  pass  the 
night.  He  rose  late  the  next  morning,  and  after  finishing  his  breakfast  whiled 
away  another  hour  in  writing  a  confidential  letter  to  Gates,  adroitly  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  the  influence  and  authority  of  Washington,  and  displaying 
throughout,  a  spirit  of  animosity  to  his  superior,  and  treason  to  his  adopted 
country.  He  had  signed  the  letter ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  fold  it.  one  of 
his  officers  cried  out  at  the  window,  'The  British  cavalry  are  on  us.' 
'  Within  two  minutes,  he  who  had  made  it  his  habitual  boast  that  he  would 
never  be  taken  alive,  sneaked  out  unarmed,  bareheaded,  without  cloak,  in 
slippers  and  blanket-coat,  his  collar  open,  his  shirt  very  much  soiled  from 
several  days'  wear,  pale  from  fear,  with  the  abject  manner  of  a  coward,  and 
entreated  the  dragoons  to  spare  his  life.     They  seized  him  just  as  he  was,  and 
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set  him  on  Wilkinson's  horse,  which  stood  ready  saddled  at  the  door.  One  of 
his  aids  who  came  out  with  him,  was  mounted  behind  Harcourt's  servant ; 
and  at  the  signal  by  the  trumpet,  just  four  minutes  from  the  time  of  surround- 
ing the  house,  they  began  their  return.  On  the  way,  Lee  recovered  from  his 
panic,  and  ranted  violently  about  his  having  for  a  moment  obtained  the 
supreme  command,  giving  many  signs  of  wildness,  and  of  a  mind  not  pe:fectly 
right.  At  Princeton,  when  he  was  brought  in,  he  was  denied  the  use  of 
materials  for  writing  ;  and  an  officer  and  two  guards  were  placed  in  his 
room.  He  demanded  to  be  received  under  the  November  proclamation  of 
the  Howes  ;  and  on  being  refused  its  benefits,  and  remanded  that  he  might 
be  tried  as  a  deserter,'  he  flew  into  an  extravagant  rage,  and  railed  at  the 
faithlessness  and  treachery  of  the  Americans  as  the  cause  of  his  mishap.'  " 
Sullivan  thus  succeeding  to  the  command,  and  knowing  full  well  the  orders 
and  desire  of  Washington,  pushed  his  detachment  on  till  he  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Flight  of  Congress  to  Baltimore. — It  was  now  everywhere  known  that  the 
British  army  had  reached  the  Delaware,  and  were  posted  in  overwhelming 
numbers  along  its  eastern  bank.  Fugitives  from  every  quarter  were  seeking 
refuge  with  their  treasures  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  its  apparent  helplessness  the 
Continental  Congress  called  on  '  all  the  States  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  divine  deliverance.'  Aware  that  their  abandonment  of  the  city 
was  suspected,  they  '  Resolved,  that  Washington  should  contradict,  in  general 
orders,  the  false  and  malicious  report  that  they  were  about  to  disperse,  or 
adjourn  from  Philadelphia,  unless  the  last  necessity  should  direct  it.'  Wash- 
ington had  the  discretion  to  disregard  the  request,  and  the  event  justified  his 
course  ;  for  on  the  following  day,  at  the  advice  of  Putnam  and  Mifflin,  they 
voted  to  adjourn  to  Baltimore.  This  act  was  stoutly  resisted  by  Samuel 
Adams,  in  whose  generous  soul  the  fires  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  never  burned 
low  : — '  I  do  not  regret,'  he  said  during  that  debate,  as  we  learn  in  substance 
from  his  own  letters,  '  the  part  I  have  taken  in  a  cause  so  just  and  interesting 
to  mankind.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,  seem  determined  to 
give  it  up  ;  but  I  trust  that  my  dear  New  England  will  maintain  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everything  dear  to  them  in  this  life  ;  they  know  how  to  prize  their 
liberties.  -  May  Heaven  bless  them.  If  this  city  should  be  surrendered,  I 
should  by  no  means  despair.  Britain  will  strain  every  nerve  to  subjugate 
America  next  year ;  she  will  call  wicked  men  and  devils  to  her  aid.  Our 
aff'airs  abroad  wear  a  promising  aspect ;  but  I  conjure  you  not  to  depend  too 
much  upon  foreign  aid.     Let  America  exert  her  own  strength.     Let  her  de- 

*  General  Howe  refused  to  see  Lee  at  Princeton,  but  '  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  210-11.      He  also  pays  the 

ordered  him  to  be  held  as  a  deserter  from  the  British  following    well-deserved    tribute    to    the    painstaking 

army,  and  he  was  taken  under  a  close  guard  to  Bruns-  author  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  account  : — '  Gej. 

wick,  and  afterwards  to  New  York,  wheie  none  of  the  H.  Moore's  Treason  of  Lee  is  the  fruit  of  comprehensive 

British   officers,    whose   'good   society'    he    had   once  and  thorough  research.     It  isconfirnied  by  docuniertl 

lauded  so  highly,  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ;  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  and  is  the  first  correct 

for   they   knew  that  he  had  never  joined  the   patriot  sketch  of  the  early  career  of  Lee  in  the  American  scr- 

cause  from  principle,  but  from  the  basest  mercenary  vice.' 
motives. 
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pend  on  God's  blessing,  and  He  who  cannot  be  indifferent  to  her  righteous 
cause,  will  even  work  miracles  if  necessary  to  carry  her  through  this  glorious 
conflict,  and  establish  her  feet  upon  a  rock.'  Bancroft  is  doubtless  justified 
in  characterizing  it  as  "  the  needless  flight  of  Congress,  which  took  place 
amidst  the  jeers  of  Tories  and  the  maledictions  of  patriots,  gave  a  stab  to 
public  credit,  and  fostered  a  general  disposition  to  refuse  Continental  money. 
At  his  home  near  the  sea,  John  Adams  was  as  stout  of  heart  as  ever.  The 
conflict  thus  far  had  been  less  severe  than  he  from  the  first  expected  ;  though 
greater  disappointments  should  be  met,  though  France  should  hold  back, 
though  Philadelphia  should  fall,  '  I, '  said  he,  '  do  not  doubt  of  ultimate 
success.' "  ' 

A  deeper  Glootn  settles  over  the  Country. — The  last  hope  of  the  nation  now 
centred  on  Washington.  Only  a  few  days  were  left  of  the  year  1776,  and  on 
the  ist  of  January  a  large  portion  of  the  little  American  army  would  have 
fulfilled  their  engagements ;  their  enlistments  would  expire.  Some  electric 
shock  must  be  sent  through  the  staggering,  bleeding,  and  disheartened  colonial 
army,  or  it  would  be  disbanded.  The  letters  of  Washington,  written  to  con- 
fidential friends  during  this  period,  clearly  indicate  that  he  was  maturing  a 
plan,  whose  execution  should  alone  reveal  his  concealed  purpose.  Howe 
regarded  the  campaign  for  the  year  as  ended,  and  granting  leave  of  absence 
to  Cornwallis  to  visit  England,  and  receive  his  share  of  the  honors  that  were 
to  crown  their  boasted  feats  of  strategy  and  valor,  he  congratulated  his 
nephew — the  king — on  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  confidently  assured  him 
that  a  brief  spring  campaign  would  put  a  final  end  to  the  rebellion.  '  I  am 
informed,'  he  wrote,  'by  many  prominent  persons  who  had  participated  in 
the  early  and  inconsiderate  movements  of  the  rebels,  but  who  have  returned  to 
their  allegiance  since  the  cause  became  desperate,  that  Washington's  so-called 
army  will  dissolve  by  the  New  Year,  when  their  engagements  expire.'  In  this 
belief  the  British  commander  prepared  to  return  to  New  York  for  his  winter 
quarters,  where  he  could  regale  himself  in  those  indulgences  which  were  more 
grateful  to  his  easy  and  voluptuous  habits,  than  the  inconveniences  and  expo- 
sures of  the  open  field.^  Grant  was  left  in  command  of  Cornwallis's  division, 
while  the  merciless  Donop  was  charged  with  the  business  of  hanging  from  the 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  215.  him  diflficult  of  access,  and  gained  him  the  reputation 
"  The  British  commander-in-chief,  General  Wil-  of  being  haughty  and  morose.  His  indolence  was  his 
liam  Howe,  by  illegitimate  ilescent  an  -uncle  to  bane:  not  wholly  merciless,  he  permitted  his  prisoners 
tho  king,  was  of  a  very  different  character  [from  to  suffer  from  atrocious  cruelty  ;  not  meaning  that  his. 
Washington].  Six  feet  tall,  of  an  uncommonly  dark  troops  should  be  robbed,  he  left  peculators  uncontrolled, 
complexion,  a  coarse  frame,  and  a  sluggish  mould,  he  and  the  army  and  the  hospitals  were  wronged  by  con 
was  unresistingly  ruled  by  his  sensual  nature.  He  was  tractors.  His  notions  of  honor  in  money  matters  were 
not  much  in  earnest  against  the  Americans,  partly  be-  not  nice,  but  he  was  not  so  much  rapacious  as  insatiable. 
cause  he  was  persuaded  they  could  not  be  reduced  by  Disliking  to  have  his  personal  comforts  infringed,  he 
arms,  partly  because  he  professed  to  be  a  liberal  in  indulged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  without 
politics,  partly  because  he  never  kindled  with  zeal  any  delicacy  of  passion,  /tf// (Z  »fi.s-/?-ejj;  and  loved  to 
for  anything.  He  had  had  military  experience,  and  shake  off  dull  indifference  by  the  hazards  of  the  faro- 
had  read  books  on  war  ;  but  being  destitute  of  quick-  table.  His  officers  were  expected  to  be,  in  the  field, 
ness  of  thought  and  will,  he  was  formed  to  carry  on  insensible  to  danger,  like  himself ;  m  their  quart.^rs.  he 
war  by  rule.  He  would  not  march  till  he  could  move  was  willing  they  should  openly  lead  a  profligate  life  ; 
deliberately,  with  ample  means  of  transportation.  On  and  his  example  led  many  of  the  young  to  then 
the  field  of  battle  he  sometimes  showed  talent  as  an  ruin  by  gaming.  He  had  nothing  heroic  about  him, 
executive  officer  ;  but,  except  in  moments  of  high  ex-  wanting  altogether  the  quick  eye,  the  instant  com- 
citement,  he  was  lethargic,  wanting  alertness  and  saga-  bination,  and  the  commanding  energy  of  a  great  wai^ 
city.  He  hated  business,  and  his  impatience  at  being  rior. — Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  99-100. 
forced  to  attend  to  it,  joined  to  a  f;-aiily  gloom,  made 
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nearest  tree  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  '  who  should  separately,  oi 
in  bands,  fire  upon  any  British  soldiers.'  He  had  under  him  two  Hessian 
brigades,  a  troop  of  mounted  yagers,  and  the  forty-second  Highlanders,  who 
during  the  war  brought  upon  their  country  a  disgrace,  to  which  the  Scotch 
name  had  always  been  a  stranger.  The  brutal  character  of  the  Hessians  was 
proverbial  from  the  beginning.  Neither  life  nor  property  of  friend  or  foe,  was 
held  sacred  by  these  foreign  hirelings.  All  authorities  agree,  too,  that  there 
were  '  examples  where  English  soldiers  forced  women  to  suffer  what  was  worse 
than  death,  and  on  one  occasion  pursued  girls,  still  children  in  years,  who 
had  fled  to  the  woods.  The  attempts  to  restrain  the  Hessians  were  given  up, 
under  the  apology  that  the  habit  of  plunder  prevented  desertions.  A  British 
officer  reports  officially  : — They  were  led  to  believe,  before  they  left  Hesse-  Cassel, 
that  they  were  to  come  to  America  to  establish  their  private  fortunes,  and  hitherto 
they  have  certainly  acted  with  that  pri7iciple! 

The  approaching  Doom  of  the  Hessians. — -Rail,  their  leader,  as  a  reward  for 
his  '  valuable  services,'  had  obtained  the  separate  command  of  Trenton,  with 
a  troop  of  yagers  and  dragoons,  in  addition  to  his  own  Hessian  brigade.  On 
this  pitiless  marauder  and  his  murderous  band,  Washington  kept  his  eye 
steadily  bent,  taxing  his  utmost  power  of  invention  and  resource,  to  devise 
some  plan  for  his  destruction.  It  was  at  last  matured,  and  the  moment  had 
come  when,  if  ever,  it  must  be  carried  out.  In  a  despatch  of  the  eighteenth, 
General  Grant  wrote  to  Lord  Howe  :  '  I  am  certain  the  rebels  no  longer  have 
any  strong  corps  on  this  side  of  the  river  ;  the  story  of  Washington's  crossing  the 
Delaware  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  not  to  be  believed.'  Donop,  with  more 
sagacity,  had  hinted  to  Rail  the  wisdom  of  flanking  Trenton  by  garrisoned  re- 
doubts ;  but  the  Hessian  commander,  inflated  by  his  promotion  to  new 
honors,  despised  the  suggestion  : — 'Let  them  come  !  What  need  of  entrench- 
ments?   We'll  at  them  with  cutlass  and  bayonet.' 

The  Interval  before  the  Blow  fell. — Every  moment  of  it  was  crowded  with 
activity ;  but  the  preparations  were  made  with  so  little  ostentation,  that  his 
ultimate  design  remained  undetected.  His  letters  to  Congress  during  the 
next  ten  days  were,  as  the  future  showed,  among  the  most  important  he  ever 
wrote.  They  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  reader  who  prizes  that 
luxury  of  curiosity  and  wisdom — gazing  into  the  clear  fountains  from  which 
the  streams  of  history  flow.'  Experience  had  taught  him  the  lessons  which  he 
pressed  upon  Congress,  with  that  clear  and  earnest  simplicity  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  understood.  A  few  passages  from  those  luminous  State  Papers 
— for  time  has  lifted  them  into  that  dignity— will  photograph  to  us,  as  no  other 
picture  can,  the  moral  and  physical  scenery  of  those  dark  hours. 

'  Sparks'  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington.  Of  all  life,  and  all  his  Letters  were  the  artless  expressions  of 

the  books  yet  published,  or  probably  ever  will  be,  that  his  own  candid  soul,  and  distinguished  by  a  clearness 

work  is  best  worthy  to  be  called    the  Student's   Guide  and  simplicity  very  rare  in  the  official   or  familiar  writ- 

to  the  character  of  Washington.      No   biography,  ings  of  eminent  public  men,  they  will  delight  and  in- 

however  accurate  or  brilliant,  can  ever  portray  Wash-  struct  mankind  forever.      In  another  part  ol  this  woik  I 

jngton  so  perfectly  as  his  own  letters.     The  Correspon-  shall  speak  of  the  immense  services  Jared  Sparks  isa- 

dance  extends  through  the  long  period  of  his  eventful  dered  to  American  Literature. 
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Washingfofi's  Painting  of  the  Situation,  and  Ids  Flan  for  Success.— AW 
had  been  hitherto  but  doubtful  conflict,  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Order  must  take 
its  place.  Doubt  must  give  way  to  certaint)' :  incoherence  to  compactness  : 
feebleness  to  strength  :  inchoate  nebula  to  a  clearly-defined  system  of  crys- 
tallized power. 

Fresh  battalions  must  be  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  the  People. 

They  must  be  Organized  as  a  National  Army.  Thus  alone  could 
the  Military  forces  in  the  field,  represent  the  Civil  power  of 
the  Thirteen  United  States  in  its  Councils. 

This  was  the  conception  of  the  Leader.  On  its  adoption  was  to  hang  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic.     He  thus  presented  it : — 

December  12. — 'Perhaps  Congress  have  some  hope  and  prospect  of  rein- 
forcements. I  have  no  intelligence  of  the  sort ;  and  wish  to  be  informed  on 
the  subject.  Our  little  handful  is  daily  decreasing  by  sickness  and  other 
causes  ;  and  without  considerable  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  what 
can  we  reasonably  look  for?     The  subject  is  disagreeable  ;  but  yet  it  is  true.' 

December  16. — '  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing more  battalions  for  the  new  army  than  what  we  have  voted.  The  enemy 
will  leave  nothing  unessayed  in  the  next  campaign  ;  and  fatal  experience  has 
given  its  sanction  to  the  truth,  that  the  militia  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  but 
in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  emergency.' 

December  20. — '  I  have  waited  with  much  impatience,  to  know  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  on  the  propositions  made  in  October  last,  for  augment- 
ing our  corps  of  artillery.  The  time  has  come  when  it  carfnot  be  delayed 
without  the  greatest  injury  to  the  safety  of  these  States,  and,  therefore,  under 
the  resolution  of  Congress,  bearing  date  the  12th  instant,  by  the  pressing 
advice  of  all  the  general  officers  now  here,  I  have  ventured  to  order  three 
battahons  of  artillery,  to  be  immediately  recruited.  This  may  appear  to  Con- 
gress premature  and  unwarrantable  ;  but  the  present  exigencies  of  our  affairs 
will  not  admit  of  delay,  either  in  the  council  or  in  the  field.  Ten  days  more 
will  put  ail  end  to  the  existence  of  this  army.  If,  therefore,  in  the  short  inter- 
val in  which  we  have  to  make  these  arduous  preparations,  every  matter  that 
in  its  nature  is  self-evident,  is  to  be  referred  to  Congress  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles,  so  much  time  must  elapse  as  to  defeat  the 
end  in  view.' 

And  these  important  passages  follow  : — *  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an 
appUcation  for  powers  too  dangerous  to  be  intrusted  ;  I  can  only  say,  that 
desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies.  I  have  no  lust  after  power  ; 
I  wish,  with  as  much  fervency  as  any  man  on  this  wide-extended  continent,  for 
an  opportunity  of  turning  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare  ;  but  my  feelings,  as 
an  officer  and  a  man,  have  been  such  as  to  force  me  to  say,  that  no.  person 
ever  had  a  greater  choice  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  I  have.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  short  enlistments,  and  a  mistaken  dependence  upon 
militia,  have  been  the  origin  of  all  our  misfortunes,  and  of  the  greai  accumu- 
lation of  our  debt.     The  enemy  are  daily  gathering  strength  from,  the  disaf- 
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fected.  This  strength  will  increase,  unless  means  can  be  devised  to  check 
effectually  the  progress  of  his  arms.  Militia  may  possibly  do  it  for  a  little 
while  ;  but  the  militia  of  these  States  which  have  been  frequently  called  upon, 
will  not  turn  out  at  all ;  if  they  do,  it  will  be  with  so  much  reluctance  and 
sloth  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Instance  New  Jersey  !  witness  Pennsyl- 
vania !  The  militia  come  in,  you  cannot  tell  how;  go,  you  cannot  tell  whew  ; 
and  act,  you  cannot  tell  where  ;  consume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your 
stores,  and  leave  you  at  last  at  a  critical  moment.  These  are  the  men 
I  am  to  depend  on  ten  days  hence :  this  is  the  basis  on  which  your  cause  must 
forever  depend,  till  you  get  a  standing  army,  sufficient  of  itself  to  oppose 
the  enemy.  This  is  not  a  time  to  stand  upon  expense.  If  any  good  officers 
will  offer  to  raise  men  upon  Continental  pay  and  establishment  in  this  (juarter, 
I  shall  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  regiment  them  when  they  have  done  it. 
If  Congress  disapprove  of  this  proceeding,  they  will  please  to  signify  it,  as  I 
mean  it  for  the  best.  It  may  be  thought  I  am  going  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
line  of  my  duty,  to  adopt  these  measures,  or  to  advise  thus  freely.  A  charac- 
ter to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  at  stake, 
and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  excuse.' 

December  24th. — On  this  day,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  contemplated  move- 
ment, he  said  :  '  Very  few  have  enlisted  again,  not  more  from  an  aversion  to 
the  service,  than  from  the  non-appointment  of  officers  in  some  instances,  the 
turning  out  of  good  and  appointing  of  bad  in  others.  The  last  of  this  month 
I  shall  be  left  with  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  effective  men  in  the 
whole.  This  handful,  and  such  miHtia  as  may  choose  to  join  me,  will  then 
compose  our  army.  When  I  reflect  on  these  things,  they  fill  me  with  concern. 
To  guard  against  General  Howe's  designs,  and  the  execution  of  them,  shall 
employ  my  every  exertion  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  ' 

Washington' s  Adznce  was  taken. — Congress  understood  these  despatches. 
They  hardly  needed  the  confirmation  of  Greene,  but  they  received  it  with  the 
well-merited  confidence  which  the  character  of  that  true  man  inspired.  He 
wrote : — '  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  American  cause  desperate,  yet  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  in  a  critical  situation.  To  remedy  evils,  the  General  should 
have  power  to  appoint  officers  to  enlist  at  large.  The  present  existence  of 
the  civil,  depends  upon  the  military  power.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  exten- 
sion of  military  powers ;  neither  would  I  advisfe  it  at  present,  but  from  the 
fullest  conviction  of  its  being  absolutely  necessary.  There  never  was  a  man 
that  might  be  more  safely  trusted,  nor  a  time  when  there  was  a  louder  call.' 

The  General-in-Chief  was  authorized  to  recruit  and  organize  twenty-two 
battalions  for  the  National  Army,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.     The  tide  had  changed. 
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SECOND   SECTION. 

NEW   ERA     IN    THE    WAR     FOR     INDEPENDENCE WASHINGTON    CLOTHED    WITH 

AUTHORITY   TO    PROSECUTE    IT. 

The  preliminary  skirmishing  was  over — the  war  for  Independence  began. 
Rail  lay  complacently,  if  not  securely,  with  his  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and 
there  was  the  first  point  of  attack.  '  Our  numbers,'  wrote  Washington,  '  are 
less  than  I  had  any  conception  of;  but  necessity,  dire  necessity,  will— nay, 
mtist — justify  an  attack.'     He  had  just  counted  his  men. 

The  Position  of  the  National  Army  on  the  Tiuenty-ihird  of  December, 
\'j'j6. — The  headquarters  were  at  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  the 
Delaware  river.  Gates  and  Sullivan  had  come  in — the  former  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  four  New  England  regiments, — only  five  hundred  in  all, — but  to 
be  counted  on,  since  they  were  led  by  John  Stark,  that  brave  old  campaigner 
of  New  Hampshire,  over  whose  stalwart  frame  time  had  left  no  trace  but  the 
frost  in  his  locks ; — Sullivan  with  the  division  which  Lee  had  so  long  kej?t 
back  from  the  front.  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  five 
thousand  fighting  men.  He  turned  their  faces  towards  the  Delaware,  with 
the  watchword.  Victory  or  death.     His  plan  was  about  to  be  tested. 

Rumors  of  an  American  movement  were  afloat  in  New  Jersey,  and  they 
reached  the  camp  of  the  British  General  in  command.  But  he  wrote  :  '  There 
will  be  no  crossing  with  a  large  force,  because  the  running  ice  would  make  the 
return  desperate,  or  impracticable.  Besides,  Washington's  men  have  neither 
.  shoes  nor  stockings,  nor  blankets,  and  are  almost  naked  and  dying  of  cold 
and  want  of  food.'  The  British  commander  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  war 
of  Independence  was  not  to  be  fought  with  blankets,  or  food  or  summer  weather. 

Our  Cause  elsewhere  in  Europe. — Our  enemies  held  the  ocean,  across 
which  their  courier  ships  alone  could  sail.  On  the  day  SulUvan  and  Gates 
reached  Washington's  camp,  Franklin  entered  Paris  on  his  important  mission 
to  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  borne  no  cheering  news  to  the  friends 
of  liberty.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  the  American  cause  was  ever  to  see 
abroad.  The  triumph  of  England  seemed  sure.  Voltaire,  the  iconoclast  of 
the  past,  and  the  prophet  of  the  future,  said:  'Franklin's' troops  have  been 
beaten  by  those  of  the  King  of  England.  Alas  !  reason  and  liberty  are  ill 
received  in  this  world.'  Cornwallis  was  the  coming  idol  of  England  ;  decora- 
tions were  on  the  way  to  New  York  for  the  victorious  Lord  Howe ;  while  in 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Cassel,  he  was  proclaimed  a  new  Caesar.  Franklin 
was  declared  *  a  fugitive  from  a  felon  cause,'  and  our  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons  saw  that  '  the  moment  of  reconciliation  had  come.'   ~  So  much 
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behind  the  destiny  of  America  did  the  genius  for  compromise  of  Rocking 
ham,  and  even  the  inspirations  of  Burke  lag. 

Ifi  the  Camp  of  our  Enef?iies. — The  good  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
had  thrown  the  king  and  his  coterie  into  ecstasies,  and  with  a  facility  which 
royalty  can  command  in  manufacturing  titles  for  its  favorites — equalled  onlv 
by  republics  in  multiplying  money  for  monopolists,  by  the  printing-press — a 
new  patent  for  a  higher  grade  of  nobility  had  been  struck  for  the  bastard  uncle 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  Empire,  in  recognition  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments in  'snuffing  out'  the  flickering  light  of  a  new  republic.  The  mes- 
senger  from  the  court  arrived.  New  York — now  become  the  court  city  of  the 
Western  world — blazed  with  all  its  ostentatious  illuminations.  Officers  of  the 
king  would  assist  as  'performers  of  plays  at  the  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  children,  and  sufferers  by  the  war.  The  markets  were  well 
supplied  ;  balls  were  given  to  satiety ;  and  the  dulness  of  evening  parties  was 
dispelled  by  the  faro-table,  where  subalterns  competed  with  their  superiors,  * 
and  ruined  themselves  by  play.  Howe  fired  his  sluggish  nature  by  wine  and 
good  cheer  ;  his  mistress  spent  his  money  prodigally,  but  the  continuance 
of  the  war  promised  him  a  great  fortune.  As  the  fighting  was  over,  Corn- 
wallis  sent  his  baggage  on  board  the  packet  for  England,'  etc. 

On   the  Ice   of  the  Delaware.— The  plan  of  Washington  was  admirably 
conceived,  but  no  part  of  it  was  completely  executed  except  by  himself  m 
person.     With  an  almost   superhuman  discernment  he  chose  among  his  gen- 
eral officers,    Greene,   Sullivan,   Stirling,   and    Mercer,  and  of  field  officers, 
Stark    of  New  Hampshire,   Webb    of   Connecticut,   Hand   of  Philadelphia, 
Knox  and  Glover  of  Massachusetts,  William  Washington  and  James  Munroe 
of  Virginia,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York.     The  company   num- 
bered  twenty-four  hundred  picked  men,    '  ready,  every  devil  of  them,'— as  ^ 
Hamilton  afterwards   said  to  his  then  friend  Aaron  Burr,— 'ready  to  storm' 
hell's  battlements  in  the  night.'     On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty  seventh  of 
December,  these  crusaders  of  freedom  began  their  march— every  man  carry- 
ing forty  rounds  of  cartridges,  and  three  days'  rations.     The  eighteen  field- 
pieces  '  by  a  brisk  movement '  struck  the  river  before  dark.     The    current 
was  sullen  and  dark  with  grinding  ice-cakes.     '  Who  leads  the  embarkation  ?  ' 
spoke  out  the  Commander-in-Chief.     '  Marblehead,'  was  the  low,  determined 
answer  from  some  sailor-soldiers  of  Massachusetts.     Just   then  up  rode  a 
courier  from   Col.    Reed,   saying  that  neither  Putnam  nor  the   troops  from 
Bristol  could   reach  them.     The    next  instant   the   daring  Wilkinson   came 
dashing  up.     He  was  not  expected.     'How  did  you  trace  us?' — '  Easily,  by 
the  blood-tracks  of  the  boys  over  the  snow.'     Another  messenger,  who  had 
in  some  way  got  across  the  river,  rushed  up  to  Washington  and  whispered— 
'  Rail  believes  no  reports  of  our  approach— he  is  in  his  usual  revels.'     The 
word  came  from  a  man  who  could  be  trusted— it  was  believed.     '  All  hands 
over  no  v,  gentlemen — orderl)',  quick,  silent,  sure.' 
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The  Weather  that  Night  on  the  Delaware. — Thomas  Rodney  knew  all 
about  it.  He  said  :  '  It  was  as  severe  a  night  as  I  ever  saw.'  The  ice  was 
gathering  thicker — the  wind  from  the  northeast  was  charged  with  sleet  and 
edged  with  frost,  and  for  ten  hours  the  great  company  kept  up  their  steady 
struggle — unwavering,  orderly,  vigilant,  strong.  Before  any  of  the  blackness 
of  night  had  showed  signs  of  a  dawning,  the  last  cannon  had  been  dragged  to 
level  ground  on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  colunni  began  its  march  of  nine 
miles  down  the  river  to  Trenton.  It  was  a  bewildering  tempest — snow,  sleet, 
hail  and  howling  wind  all  mingled  wildly  in  a  driving  winter  storm.  After 
a  hard  march  of  three  or  four  miles,  Sullivan  led  one  division  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  Washington  the  other  by  another  nearly  parallel  road.  The 
two  columns  now  pressed  on  through  the  night  and  storm.  A  messenger 
from  Sullivan  said:  'Our  ammunition  is  wet' — 'Back  to  your  General  and 
say  :  We  will  use  onl)-  bayonets  to-night.  We  ?nust  take  the  town.''  The 
stirring  tale  has  been  told  ten  thousand  times.  It  is  all  said  in  a  few  words. 
Washington's  party  from  the  Pennington  road  drove  in  the  pickets  from  one 
quarter  ;  Stark,  who  led  Sullivan's  van,  sent  back  a  loud  cheer  from  a  distance 
as  they  drove  in  the  pickets  near  the  river ;  a  hastily  roused  company  from 
the  barracks  gave  way  to  the  unexpected  charge,  and  fled  with  yagers  and 
dragoons  across  the  bridge  over  the  little  Assanpink  stream  which  divides 
the  town.  Sullivan  flanked  them  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  while  Washington, 
holding  his  division  compact,  moved  steadily  but  rapidly  through  King  and 
Queen  streets — ever  after  called  Warren  and  Greene — and  at  meeting  in  the 
concerted  spot  were  forming  in  line  of  battle,  when  the  Hessian  commander, 
roused  from  his  last  night's  debauch,  cried  out  from  his  horse,  which  he  just 
managed  to  mount,  '  Advance — forward  march,' — the  soul  of  the  soldier 
struggling  to  speak  through  the  drunkard.  It  was  quick  work.  Rail  sud- 
denly sobered  by  the  cutting  air,  and  bleaching  terror,  tried  to  atone  for  the 
surprise.  He  attempted  to  rally  his  forces,  and  bring  them  into  action.  All 
the  time  the  Americans  were  pouring  in  their  well-regulated  fire  with  the 
steadiness  of  old  troops,  and  the  iew  Hessians  who  stood  their  ground  were 
returning  it.  Washington's  horse  was  shot,  but  the  night  victory  was  won. 
A  musket  ball  sent  Rail  reeling  from  his  saddle.  His  aide  at  once  rode  up 
to  Washington  with  his  profl'ered  sword — '  Sir,  the  Hessians  have  surrendered.' 
The  retreat  of  '  the  terrible  Knyphausen  regiment '  was  cut  off  by  Lord  Stir- 
ling, and  they  yielded  on  condition  of  retaining  their  side-arms  and  private 
baggage. 

After  the  Battle. — It  had  lasted  thirty-five  minutes.  Only  seventeen 
Hessians  had  fallen  dead,  but  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  had  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Six  brass  field-pieces,  twelve  hundred  small  arms,  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  enemy,  were  among  the  trophies  of  the  victory.  But  the 
fruits  of  the  battle  could  be  secured  only  by  placing  the  barricade  of  the 
Delaware  once  more  between  the  patriots  and  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the 
night  was  consumed  in  recrossing  the  river,  and  before  the  daylight  lit  up  the' 
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still  stormy  heavens,  the  last  transport  had  landed  the  last  patriot  soldier, 
with  the  spoils  and  prisoners  of  war  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  The  ice- 
craunching  flood  of  the  river  rolled  on,  no  matter  now,  how  dark.  Even  the 
bodies  of  the  only  two  patriots  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  were  brought 
over,  with  those  of  the  only  two  also  who  had  frozen  to  death. 

Washington  and  Greene  at  Rail's  Deathbed. — After  the  surrender  Wash- 
ington had  inquired  for  the  Hessian  commander.  '  He  was  a  brave  soldier,' 
said  the  general  to  Greene.  '  Let  us  look  in  on  him,  for  it  seems  that  his 
campaigns  are  over.'  They  were  shown  to  his  dying-bed  in  a  neighboring 
house.  '  With  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  emotions,  in  that  hour  of 
triumph,  the  American  chief  offered  the  brave  Rail  those  consolations  which 
a  soldier  and  a  Christian  can  bestow.  This  kindness  and  attention  from  his 
conqueror  soothed  the  agonies  of  the  expiring  hero.' 

There  will  be  no  space  for  saying  so  much  about  any  other  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  was  to  follow  it  which 
would  be  attended  with  such  great  results.  Its  importance  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  prisoners — least  of  all  by  the  roll  of  the  wounded  or  dead 
on  either  side.  But  if  the  reader  fixes  the  following  facts  in  his  mind,  he  will  gain 
some  faint  idea  of  the  reason  why  this  nigiit  battle  borrowed  from  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it,  such  wonderful  significance.  Glance  at  a  few 
points. 

jFirst.  It  displayed  qualities  of  generalship  which  made  our  enemies  dread 
the  patriot  commander.  Ever  after,  the  sneer  was  left  out  when  they  men- 
tioned his  name.  Second.  It  reversed  the  judgment  of  European  statesmen 
on  the  prospects  of  our  success,  and  this  made  it  easier  to  gain  allies  to  our 
cause.  Third.  It  nerved  the  arm  of  every  American  in  every  future  battle. 
Fourth.  It  showed  Washington  in  his  true  character  as  a  bold,  and  yet 
prudent  commander — an  origiiial  and  daring  general,  and  yet  a  safe  leader. 
Ever  after  he  was  the  beloved  and  trusted  man  of  the  army.  Fifth.  The 
statesmen  of  the  country  saw  that  in  his  counsels  there  was  victory — that  he 
alone  could  make  good  the  Declaration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  result 
we  know.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  necessary  to  recount  subsequent  military 
events  with  any  minuteness  of  detail.  Around  Washington  the  chief  reliances 
of  the  people  began  to  cluster.  His  name  became  a  charmed  name. 
From   that  hour,  mfen,  who  never  saw  him,  began   to  love  him.     And  from 

'    Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,    vol.  covered  the  approach  of    the  Americans.     The  negro 

ii.,  p.  22.  refused  admittance    to    the   messenger,   saying,   'The 

This  painstaking  historian  also  furnishes  the  following  gemman  can  t  be  disturbed.'  The  bearer  knew  the  im- 
incidents  connected  with  the  last  hours  of  Rail's  life  : —  portance  of  the  note,  and  handing  it  to  the  negro,  or- 
Col.  Rail  and  his  troops  were,  as  Washington  supposed  dered  him  to  carry  it  immediately  to  Col.  Rail.  Ex- 
they  would  be,  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  night's  ca-  cited  by  wine,  and  about  to  deal,  the  Colonel  thrust  the 
rousal  after  the  Christmas  lioliday.  On  the  morning  of  note  into  his  pocket.  Like  the  Theban  poleparch, 
the  battle,  Rail  was  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Hunt,  who.  in  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  on  receiving  de- 
who  traded  with  friend  and  foe.  Hunt  was  some-  spatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them, 
times  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  never  of  being  a  saying,  '  Business  to-morrow,'  Rail  did  not  look  at  the 
true  Whig.  He  had  invited  Col.  Rail  and  others  to  a  message,  but  continued  his  amusement.  .Soon  after- 
Christmas  supper  athis  house.  Cards  were  introduced,  wards  the  roll  of  the  American  drums  fell  upon  his  ear. 
and  play  continued  throughout  the  night,  accompanied  The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rumble  of  heavy  gun-car- 
wilh  wme-drinking.  A  negro  servant  was  kept  as  a  riages,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  aroused  his  appre- 
sort  Df  porter  and  warden  at  the  door.  Just  at  dawn  hensions,  and  by  the  time  he  could  fly  to  his  quaiter* 
a  n  issenger  came  in  haste  with  a  note  to  Col.  Rail,  and  mount  his  horse,  the  Americans  were  driving  his 
sent  by  a  Tory  on  the  Pennington  road,  who  had  dis-  soldiers  before  them  like  chaff. 
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that  Christmas  night,  in  which  he  struck  the  grand  blow  at  Trenton,  and  in 
an  ahnost  bloodless  battle  won  such  fadeless  laurels  for  freedom,  he  became 
linked  in  the  minds  of  discerning  men  with  another,  and  a  far  more  exalted 
Being,  whose  birth  was  heralded  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  is  not  irreverent  to  mention  these  two  beloved  names  together. 
We  only  catch  the  refrain  of  the  note  we  struck  in  The  Opening  in  these 
words  : — '  I  hold  firmly  to  the  belief,  that  George  Washington  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  their  hands,  are  destined 
to  accomplish  for  the  political  redemption  of  mankind,  what  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  with  the  Gospel,  have  achieved  for  man's  spiritual  elevation.' 
From  the  night  which  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-si>c,  followed  the 
anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  we  date  the  event  which 
introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  human  liberty. 

Washington  crosses  the  Delaware  again,  and  fixes  his  Headquarters  at 
Trenton. — The  field  of  a  battle  won,  belongs  to  the  victor.  Having  secured 
the  immediate  fruits  of  his  victory,  Washington  again  passed  the  Delaware, 
and  established  his  headquarters  at  Trenton.  '  His  resources  were  lean,  his 
army  was  still  small ;  and  yet  within  five  days  one-half  of  it  would  melt  back 
into  the  towns  and  scattered  settlements  from  whence  it  had  been  gath- 
ered :  the  terms  of  enlistment  would  expire — sad  words,  but  not  to  be 
repeated  so  often  hereafter,  since  a  national  army  was  to  be  organized,  on 
which  the  commanding  general  could  rely.  Encumbered  as  Washington's 
victorious  men  were  with  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  nearly  disabled  as  most 
of  them  were  by  exposure  for  forty  hours  to  a  blinding  storm,  in  the  cutting 
hail  and  the  bitterest  cold,  with  little  food,  no  rest,  all  frost-bitten,  and  some 
of  them  frozen  to  death,  prudence  would  seem  to  have  dictated  repose.  But 
to  Washington's  heroic  spirit  there  was  now  no  safety  but  in  daring — no  salva- 
tion but  in  a  still  more  desperate  movement.  He  was  too  feeble  to  expose 
his  weakness.  It  was  safer  to  defy  the  enemy,  than  to  appear  to  dread  him. 
In  this  extreme  emergency,  one  reliance  upon  which  Washington  secretly 
depended,  did  not  fail.  In  anticipation  of  the  term  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
New  England  regiments  coming  to  an  end,  he  made  an  appeal  of  the  deepest 
eaj-nestness  to  his  friend  Robert  Morris,  who  had  already  contributed  gener- 
ous aid,  for  further  and  instant  assistance.  Pennsylvania  had  promised  boun- 
ties to  her  undisciplined  volunteers  if  they  would  remain  six  weeks  longer,  and 
Washington  now  pledged  his  personal  honor  to  the  Eastern  veterans  for  the 
same  terms ;  'with  one  voice  they  instantly  gave  their  word  to  do  so,  making 
no  stipulations  of  their  own,'  The  paymaster's  last  dollar  was  gone.  No 
promise  of  Congress  to  pay  money  could  any  longer  inspire  confidence,  and 
the  printed  currency  was  no  longer  current.  Money  must  be  had.  Washington, 
Stark,  and  other  officers  pledged  their  own  fortunes.  But  this  could  not  work 
the  miracle  of  hard  cash  at  the  instant.  'If  it  be  possible,  sir,'  wrote  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, '  to  give  us  assistance,  do  it ;  borrow  money  while  it  can  be 
done ;  we   are  doing  it  upon   our  private  credit.       Every  man  of  interest, 
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every  lover  of  his  country,  must  strain  his  credit  upon  such  an  occasion.  No 
time,  my  dear  sir,  is  to  be  lost.'  "Then  it  was  that  Robert  Morris  not 
only  evinced  his  faith  in  the  success  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  his  own  love 
of  country,  but  he  tested  the  strength  of  his  credit  and  mercantile  honor.  The 
sum  Avas  large,  and  the  requirement  seemed  almost  impossible  to  meet.  Gov- 
ernment credit  was  low,  but  confidence  in  Robert  Morris  was  unbounded. 
On  leaving  his  office,  musing  upon  how  he  should  obtain  the  money,  he  met  a 
wealthy  Quaker,  and  said,  '  I  want  money  for  the  use  of  the  army.'  'Robert, 
what  security  can'st  thou  give,'  asked  the  Quaker.  '  My  note  and  my  honor,' 
promptly  repHed  Morris.  '  Thou  shalt  have  it,'  as  promptly  responded  the 
lender.'  "  '  In'a  few  hours  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  hard  money, 
was  in  Washington's  hands,  and  the  man  who  never  broke  his  word  through  a 
life  time,  had  redeemed  his  pledge. 

Congress  nobly  jneets  the  Emergency. — Its  decisive  action  was  the  more  to 
be  praised,  for  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomiest  forebodings  that  they  had 
adjourned  to  Baltimore ;  and  on  the  very  day  the  victory  of  Trenton  was 
being  won,  they  had  appointed  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Samuel  Adams  a 
committee  to  report  what  action  should  be  had  in  the  solemn  crisis.  On 
the  following  day  Congress  determined  that,  '  having  maturely  considered  the 
present  crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  on  the  wisdom,  vigor,  and  upright- 
ness of  General  Washington,  resolved  that,  in  addition  to  the  eighty-eight 
battalions  to  be  furnished  by  the  separate  States,  he  shall,  as  the  General  of 
the  United  States,  raise,  organize,  and  officer  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  thousand  light  horsemen,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of 
engineers.'  The  general,  thus  made  in  fact  what  he  had  hitherto  been  only 
by  courtesy — Commander-in-chief, — could  enlist  men 'from  the  whole  country  ; 
displace  all  incompetent  officers,  and  commission  new  ones  under  the  rank 
of  brigadier-generals  ;  filling  vacancies,  and  appropriating  necessaries  for  the 
use  of  the  army  at  a  just  appraisal. 

Washington  not  a  Dictator. — This  action  was  misunderstood  at  the  time, 
and  has  been  misunderstood  ever  since.  Congress  was  accused  by  the  Tories 
of  America,  and  by  our  enemies  in  Europe,  of  creating  a  dictator ;  and  this 
was  so  persistently  reiterated,  that  the  cause  of  RepubHcanism  itself  was 
seriously  hurt.  But  Congress  meant  to  confer  no  such  honors,  nor  did  ^yash- 
ington  so  understand  it.  Even  where  he  arrested  disaffected  persons,  as  any 
commanding  general  in  actual  warfare  always  may,  he  was  required  to  account 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  States  where  they  belonged.  To  this  grant  of 
powers,  not   before    conferred,   Washington  immediately   replied :  '  All   my 

1  Robert    Morris  was  a  native  of  England,  where  mental  in  establishing  a  national  bank.     After  the  war 

he  was  born  in  1733.      He  came  to  America  in  1744,  and  he  was  a  state  legislator,  and  Washington  wished  him 

became  a   merchant's  clerk  in   Philadelphia.     By  the  to  be  his  lirst  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  declined 

force  of  industry,  energy,  and  good  character,  he  rose  it.     By  land  speculations  he  lost  his  fortune,  and  died 

to  the  station  jf  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  his  time,  in  comparative  poverty,   in   May,    1S06,  when   a   littls 

He   was    a   signer   of  the   Declaration     of    Indepen-  more  than   seventy  years  of  age. — Lossing's  His.  cf 

dence,  and  was  active   as  a  public  financier  through-  the  U.  S.,  p.  263. 
otit  the  war.     Toward!  its  dose — 1781 — he  was  instru- 
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faculties  shall  be  employed  to  advance  those  objects,  and  only  those,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  distinction.  If  my  exertions  should  not  be  attended  with 
success,  I  trust  the  failure  will  be  imputed  to  the  difficulties  I  have  to  combat, 
rather  than  to  a  want  of  zeal  for  my  country,  and  the  closest  attention  to  her 
interests.  Instead  of  thinking  myself  freed  from  all  civil  obligations  by  this 
mark  of  confidence,  I  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  sword  was  the 
last  resort  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  so  it  ought  to  be  laid  aside 
when  those  liberties  are  firmly  established,  I  shall  instantly  set  about  making 
the  most  necessary  reforms  in  the  army.'  This  letter  was  written  on  New 
Year's  day,  1777,  from  a  camp  where  less  than  seven  hundred  effective  and 
reliable  men  answered  to  the  roll-call. 

Cornwallis  with  seven  thousand  Veterans  marches  on  Trento7i. — Recalled 
suddenly  by  the  astounding  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Hessians,  Cornwallis 
postponed  his  jileasure-trip  home,  and  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  seven  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  British  army,  marched  on  Trenton,  '  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  late  rrfortifying  disgrace,  rescue  the  victor's  prey,  and  by  a  single 
overwhelming  blow,  annihilate  the  rebels.'  To  all  human  foresight,  that  fate 
could  be  averted  only  by  a  cowardly  flight,  which  would  be  but  another  name 
for  destruction.  But  the  hopes  of  Independence  were  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Delaware,  and  Washington  stood  undismayed  amidst  the  dwindled 
band  of  its  champions.  Through  the  clouds  that  drifted  over  their  heads,  the 
eye  of  faith  could  discern  the  arm  of  everlasting  justice  that  swayed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  struggling  Colonies  ;  and  while  on  the  sightless  couriers  of  that 
December  air,  the  wild  storms  of  winter  were  drifting,  the  ear  of  patriotism 
could  hear  the  many  voices  of  Eternal  Liberty. 

Washington  concentrates  all  his  Forces  to  meet  the  Enemy. — The  old 
order  of  things  had  passed  away  ;  a  new  and  more  efficient  regime  came 
in.  Despatches  now  carried  orders  and  not  advice,  and  those  orders  were 
obeyed  with  alacrity  and  delight.  Cadwalader  *  hastened  from  Crosswick's 
with  eighteen  hundred  troops  on  the  first  of  January ;  and  by  a  forced  march 
the  next  night,  Mifflin  came  in  with  a  like  number  from  Bordehtown,  making 
an  army  of  five  thousand  men.  They  amounted  to  very  little  in  the  opinion 
of  Cornwallis,  to  whom  news  of  every  movement  of  the  patriots  was  instantly 
carried  by  the  disloyal  who  swarmed  all  through  the  region  ;  but  before  many 
days,  that  brave  and  accomplished  but  somewhat  self-confident  soldier,  was 
to  have  abundant  occasion  to  change  his  opinion.  In  truth,  that  motley  mass 
did  not  present  a  very  soldierly  appearance,  for  more  than  half  of  them  were 
farmers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  had  hastily 
left  their  family  firesides  with  all  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the  hardships  and 

1  John  Cadwalader  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy\vine,  Germantown, 
and  died  Feb-  lo,  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  and  Monmouth.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gen.  Con- 
Pennsylvania  Convention  in  1775,  and  at  the  commence-  way  on  account  of  his  intrigues  against  Gen.  Wash- 
ment  of  the  war  was  commander  of  a  volunteer  com-  ington,  and  was,  after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  As- 
pany,  nearly  all  the  members  of  which  subsequently  sembly  of  Marjdand. — A^^leton's  Cyclopedia:  Tiile, 
berime  officers  of  the  army.  In  1777  he  was  appoint-  Cadiualaiier,  John. 
ed  by  Congress  a  brigadier-general,  and  took  part  in 
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perils  of  a  winter  campaign.     But  they  all  knew  something  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  to  a  man  they  were  veterans  in  patriotism. 

The  Night  Flight  f?'o?n  Trenton  to  win  a  Victory  at  Princeton. — All 
through  the  war  our  great  leader  had  to  make  up  in  generalship,  what  he  lack- 
ed in  munitions  and  men.  One  of  his  most  rapid  and  superb  movements  was 
made  on  the  second  night  of  the  year  1777.  Leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  at 
Princeton,  Cornwallis  reached  Trenton  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  a 
hard  march  of  ten  miles  over  roads  n^ade  deep  by  a  winter  thaw,  and  his  ad- 
vance was  impeded  by  a  succession  of  hard  skirmishes  with  detachments 
thrown  out  by  Washington  to  harass  his  columns.  At  dark  both  armies 
found  themselves  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  narrow  Assanpink, 
which  flows  through  the  town.  The  main  British  body  bivouacked  on  the 
rising  ground  above  the  town,  while  strong  pickets  were  posted  along  the 
stream  to  watch  closely  every  movement  of  the  Americans  behind  their 
breastworks,  which  had  been  thrown  up  within  pistol-shot,  and  apparently  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  enemy.  Cornwallis  was  advised  by  one  of  his  principal 
officers,  to  bring  on  an  enj.;agement  at  once  ;  but  he  could  not  believe  Wash- 
ington would  try  to  escape.  Tory  spies  could  only  report  what  they  saw 
and  knew  ;  they  neither  saw  nor  knew  the  secret  purposes  of  the  American 
leader.  Towards  midnight  he  told  his  council  of  war  his  plan.  It  was  by 
a  sudden  movement  to  turn  Cornwallis'  left,  fall  on  his  rear-guard  at  Prince- 
ton, and  try  to  capture  the  enemy's  military  stores  at  Brunswick.  He  had 
already— just  after  dark— started  all  the  army  baggage  noiselessly  over  the  soft 
"road  to  Burlington.  He  knew  every  by-road  throughout  the  neighborhood, 
and  watching  the  skies  carefully  saw  signs  of  a  sudden  change  of  the  weather, 
which  if  it  came  in  time,  would  probably  enable  him  to  carry  away  his  field- 
pieces  safely  over  the  frozen  ground.  By  midnight  that  sudden  change  had 
come— the  ground  was  stiff",  and  his  army  began  to  move  in  detachments  by 
'  a  roundabout  road '  towards  Princeton.  '  To  conceal  the  movement,  guards 
were  left  to  replenish  the  American  camp-fires.  The  night  had  as  yet  no 
light  in  the  unmeasured  firmament,  but  the  stars  as  they  sparkled  through  the 
openings  in  the  clouds  ;  the  fires  of  the  British  blazed  round  the  hills  on 
which  they  slumbered  ;  the  beaming  fires  of  the  Americans  rose  in  a  wall  of 
flame  along  the  Assanpink,  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  impervious  to  the 
eye,  throwing  a  glare  on  the  town,  the  rivulet,  the  tree-tops,  the  river  and 
the  background.  The  drowsy  British  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  night- 
watch,  let  the  flames  blaze  up  and  subside  under  fresh  heaps  of  fuel,  and  saw 
nothing,  and  surmised  nothing.' 

Discovery  of  the  Deserted  Camp  of  the  Americans.— V^hexv  the  British 
commander  was  told  the  next  morning  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  American 
camp  but  the  smouldering  ashes  of  its  watch-fires,  and  whither  they  had  fled  no 
one  could  tell,  nothing  could  exceed  his  mortification,  or  solve  the  mystery, 

>  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  247- 
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till  the  booming  of  cannon  on  the  still,  clear  winter  air,  from  the  direction  of 
Princeton,  smote  his  ear.  '  Is  that  thunder  ? '  '  No,  General,'  answered 
Erskine,  'it  is  Washington's  cannon  playing  on  our  rear-guard.'  'What  will 
become  of  our  stores  at  Brunswick  ?  To  arms  ! '  And  his  army  was  quickly 
formed  into  marching  columns. 

The  Battle  of  Princeton. — A  hard  night's  march,  by  a  circuitous  route  of 
eighteen  miles,  brought  the  Americans  to  the  southeastern  skirts  of  Princeton 
at  sunrise,  too  late  for  a  complete  surprise.  Mercer,  with  four  hundred  men, 
was  sent  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook  on  the  direct  road  to 
Trenton.  But,  although  the  British  were  already  on  their  march  to  join  Corn- 
wallis,  they  turned  to  meet  the  pursuers,  and  an  engagement  followed  ;  and 
as  both  parties  were  about  equal  in  numbers  and  field-pieces,  the  ground  was 
fiercely  contested.  The  first  strife  was  for  a  commanding  range  of  high 
ground  to  the  north,  where,  after  a  short  but  brisk  cannonade,  the  Americans 
scaled  the  fences,  and  opened  with  their  muskets  and  rifles.  After  one  return 
volley,  the  English  charged  with  their  bayonets ;  and  as  most  of  the  Americans 
were  armed  only  with  rifles,  they  gave  way  and  abandoned  their  cannon.  But 
their  officers  attempted  to  arrest  the  retreat,  and  stood  bravely  till  most  of  the 
leaders  fell — Haslet,  of  Delaware  ;  Fleming,  of  Virginia;  Neal,  in  command 
of  the  aitillery ;  and  noblest  perhaps  of  all,  the  gallant  General  Mercer,  who 
reeled  from  his  dying  horse  only  to  be  stabbed  by  many  bayonets.  'But  on 
hearing  the  first  gun,  Washington  started  on  a  flying  march,  and  reached  the 
field  only  to  find  Mercer's  division  in  retreat.  At  a  glance  he  saw  where  to 
strike.  While  a  well-directed  fire  from  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  foremost  British  column,  he  arrested  the  retreat  of  Mercer's 
battalions,  and  bringing  them  once  more  into  line,  held  the  united  forces 
steady  for  a  general  engagement.  The  moment  having  come  to  win  or  lose 
the  day,  he  resorted  to  the  desperate,  but  only  means  which  ever  avafled 
with  his  raw  levies  against  the  unwavering  obstinacy  of  British  regulars — he 
dashed  to  the  front,  and  led  the  charge  himself  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
enemy,  when  volleys  from  both  sides  renewed  the  fight  with  deadly  fierceness. 
As  the  clouds  of  smoke  rose  and  were  almost  instantly  dissolved  in  the  frosty 
air,  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  eagerly  sought  the  spot  where  they  had  last 
seen  their  general,  and  as  his  majestic  form  was  unveiled  to  their  gaze,  still 
firmly  seated  on  his  well-known  battle-horse  fronting  the  foe,  as  he  waved  his 
sword  a  wild  cheer  rang  over  the  field.  The  spectacle  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  excite  the  same  amazement  in  both  armies ;  they  felt  that  a  higher  than 
human  power  shielded  the  patriot  leader.  His  waving  sword  flashed  back  in 
the  morning  sun-blaze  the  answering  signal,  and  nerved  the  ranks  of  the 
fresh  volunteers  with  the  steadiness  of  accustomed  campaign  valor.  He  was 
everywhere  on  the  field,  directing  every  movement  with  rapidity  and  match- 
less dexterity.  Neither  the  skill  of  the  hostile  commander,  nor  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  could  avail  against  the  onset  of  such  men.  They  had 
to  give  way.     The  shattered  regiments  broke  and  fled :    their  deserted  can- 
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non  began  to  grow  cold  j  the  officer  in  command  was  pursued  for  four  miles, 
and  many  of  his  men  taken.  After  Washington  came  up,  the  conflict  lasted  but 
twenty  minutes  :  but  the  English  fell  like  tall  grain  before  the  reaper.  Two 
hundred  lay  dead  or  bleeding  on  the  field,  and  before  noon  a  still  larger  num- 
ber were  brought  in  prisoners,  fourteen  of  whom  were  British  officers.  The 
American  loss  was  surprisingly  small,  except  of  officers,'  whose  cool  intrepidity, 
and  noble  devotion  inspired  the  young  army  with  a  still  higher  feeHng  of  sol- 
dierly confidence,  and  the  whole  nation  with  fresh  enthusiasm, 

Connvallis  reaches  Princeton  too  late. — Disappointment  and  chagrin  now 
seemed  to  overtake  the  gifted  Cornwallis  at  every  step.  Even  his  forced 
march  of  ten  miles  by  the  direct  road,  brought  him  to  Princeton  only  in  time 
to  see  the  rear  of  the  Americans  in  orderly  retreat  beyond  the  town,  carrying 
with  them  their  own  wounded  and  dead,  and  in  addition  to  their  baggage,  the 
prisoners,  booty,  and  trophies  of  triumph.  A  bolder  commander  might  have 
hotly  pursued  an  encumbered  fugitive  army,  exhausted  by  constant  marching, 
watching,  or  fighting,  without  sleep  or  shelter,  or  sufficient  food  for  more  than 
forty  hours.  But  he  began  to  entertain  a  salutary  dread  of  the  military  genius 
of  the  American  general,  while  his  trained  regulars  no  longer  '  affected  the  con- 
tempt which  they  had  early  imbibed  from  their  officers,  for  a  mob  of  ununi- 
formed  rebels.'  Perhaps  both  of  these  things  had  something  to  do  with  his 
lordship'^s  decision.  It  seems  that  he  preferred  to  send  on  a  force  to  protect 
his  stores  at  Brunswick,  and  look  about  him  to  see  if  he  should  be  able  to 
hold  even  what  he  had  gained  in  a  single  narrow  State  at  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  time,  me*n,  and  treasure,  and  regain  what  he  put  a  far  higher  estimate  upon 
— his  prestige  for  generalship. 

Washington  establishes  his  Winter  Quarters  at  Morristotvn. — Although  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  stores  at 
Brunswick,  yet  his  humanity  towards  the  brave  men  who  had  done  so  well, 
and  were  still  suffering  so  much,  overruled  his  original  purpose.  Of  the  extent 
of  that  suffering  and  destitution,  we  can  realize  little  from  the  facts  already 
recorded.  Washington's  letters  describing  the  condition  of  his  soldiers,  are 
more  than  confirmed  by  the  pictures  drawn  by  English  and  German  officers 
who  were  prisoners  in  the  American  camp,  all  of  whom  had  been  strangers  to 
such  privations.  They  wrote  at  the  time  : — '  Very  many  of  them  marched 
barefoot  great  distances  over  rough,  frozen  ground,  and  through  snow  with 
bleeding  feet.  Few  have  warm  clothes  :  blankets  are  almost  unknown  ;  they 
have  few  tents,  and  lie  down  on  the  frozen  ground  to  sleep,  seeming  to  look  for 
but  one  comfort — a  fire  to  warm  their  feet  by.  We  never  knew  an  army  that 
would  think  of  such  privations  without  mutiny.  •  And  yet  these  republican 
soldiers  never  complain,  although  they  have  all  of  them  had  comfortable, 
and  many  of  them  even  luxurious  homes.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  conquer 
such  men — yes,  impossible.' 

1  Mercer,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  stood  in  merit    disposition,  and  love  for  his  adopted  county,  was  ntted 
next  to  Greene,  and  by  his  education,  abilities,  willing    for  high  trusts. — Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  249. 
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After  passing  the  Millstone  river,  and  destroying  the  bridge  at  Kingston, 
Washington  turned  off  to  the  highlands,  where  the  exhausted  army  '  sank  down 
for  the  night  in  the  woods  around  Somerset  Court  House,  on  the  bare,  frozen 
ground,  and  fell  asleep  without  thinking  of  the  cold.'  The  next  day — • 
January  6 — they  rose  with  alacrity  to  the  reveille,  and  marched  on  in  a  solid 
column  to  Morristown,  which  was  to  be  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  In  that  town  and  in  the  neighboring  villages,  the  troops  were  to  find 
shelter,  and  learn  the  life  and  discipline  of  the  regular  soldier. 

Nezv  Jersey  almost  Redeemed. — Meantime  there  was  to  be  no  cessation 
from  activity  till  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and  forced  back  to  his  strongholds  on  the  coast  from  which  he  had  started. 
Late  successes  had  greatly  strengthened  the  popular  cause.  The  timid  had 
grown  bold,  and  the  patriotic  daring.  Eevrywhere  armed  men  seemed  to 
spring  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  soil.  The  enemy  was  harassed  from  all 
quarters.  Foraging  parties  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  compelled 
to  surrender  with  their  spoils.  Four  hundred  raw  troops  flocked  to  General 
Dickinson's  standard,  forded  the  Millstone,  and  swept  a  strong  marauding 
band  from  the  neighborhood,  taking  many  of  them  prisoners,  and  capturing 
forty  army  wagons,  and  large  droves  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  with  a  hun- 
dred Enghsh  draft  breed  horses.  Washington's  outposts  stretched  to  within 
sight  of  Amboy,  which  was  almost  the  last  point  the  English  held  in  New 
Jersey  beyond  the  Bay  of  New  York  ;  and  feeble  as  was  the  American  army, 
it  was  secure  behind  the  formidable  barricades  of  frozen  rivers,  dense  forests, 
and  ranges  of  snow-covered  hills. 

The  Results  of  the  late  victorious  Campaign. — They  were  great  and  in- 
spiring. In  the  military  annals  of  illustrious  Captains,  few  fairer  pages  have 
been  written,  than  the  record  of  the  ten  days  which  opened  with  the  capture 
of  Rail's  Hessian  army  at  Trenton  on  the  night  of  Christmas,  and  ended  in 
the  arrival  at  their  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
of  January,  of  the  victors  of  Princeton.  During  this  brief  campaign  with  one 
army  on  the  eve  of  being  disbanded,  and  another  of  raw  troops  just  recruited, 
Washington  had,  in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous  winter,  crossed  a  broad,  deep  river — 
angry  with  black  water  and  crowded  with  masses  of  floating  ice-cakes — marched 
six  hours  through  a  bewildering  night  storm  of  snow  and  hail — surprised  and 
captured  an  army  of  bratal  and  ferocious  Hessian  mercenaries — recrossed 
that  same  terrible  stream,  rolling  a  flood  like  the  Danube,  carrying  with  them 
prisoners  and  booty  to  a  place  of  security — sent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
troops  to  their  homes,  and  with  but  a  few  remaining  hundred,  passed  that  rag- 
ing river  for  the  third  time — recruited  a  new  army  in  hours  which  other  gene- 
rals would  have  demanded  weeks  for — flanked  an  overwhelming  corps  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  world,  and  stealing  away  so  noiselessly  that  the  sleeping 
commander  only  knew  he  had  escaped  him  by  the  discovery  the  next  morn- 
ing of  a  deserted  camp,  whose  fires  were  still  burning ;  not  knowing  whithei 
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he  had  fled,  till  the  sound  of  his  cannon  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  told  him 
that  his  army  had  been  flanked  by  a  long  and  circuitous  night  march  of  his 
antagonist,  who  had  engaged  his  rear-guard,  cutting  whole  regiments  of  them 
to  pieces,  capturing  several  hundred  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight — retreating 
from  the  field  within  an  hour,  and  carrying  his  prey  with  him  in  a  march  so 
orderly  and  rapid  that  pursuit  was  hopeless — reaching  his  impregnable  winter 
quarters  among  the  frozen  hills — all  with  but  a  handful  of  undisciplined  re- 
cruits, half-fed,  half-clothed,  half-armed,  half-frozen — and  that  these  prodigies 
of  strategy  and  valor,  should  have  been  crowded  in  the  brief  span  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  hours  !  To  this  day  it  reads  more  like  a  fancy  ske-tch  of  ro- 
mance, than  the  unvarnished  record  of  history. 

Its  Effect  071  the  Country. — The  news  had  been  spreading  day  by  day 
through  the  disheartened  colonies  with  the  swiftness  of  couriers,  and  the 
power  of  inspiration.  Every  man  who  told  his  neighbor  of  it,  began  by  say- 
ing— '  Great  news  from  the  Jerseys.'  It  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  familiar 
ized  millions  of  men  with  the  great  qualities  of  the  leader  of  the  patriot  cause, 
and  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Continental  soldiers. 

Everything  had  been  lost — everything  was  now  won.  Those  last,  dark, 
cold,  gloomy  days  of  December,  which  had  covered  the  earth  with  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  winter,  and  buried  her  till  the  resurrection  of  spring,  were  days 
of  gladness  and  triumph.  When  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Trenton  reached 
Congress,  the  President,  who  attempted  to  communicate  it  to  that  body, 
broke  in  his  utterances.  At  last  he  said  :  *  The  Secretary  will  read  Wash- 
ington's despatch.'  It  was  written  in  no  mood  of  exultation,  but  it  breathed 
the  conscious  spirit  of  faith  in  God,  and  confidence  in  the  justice  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  national  cause. 

Its  Effect  in  Europe. — ^When  the  intelligence  of  the  campaign  reached 
England,  and  spread  over  Europe,  military  men  who  studied  its  details,  be- 
gan to  criticise  somewhat  severely  the  conduct  of  veteran  English  generals, 
for  allowing  a  rebel  who  had  at  best  been  known  only  as  a  forest  campaigner, 
with  a  few  straggling,  half-clothed,  half-armed,  half-fed  republicans,  to  foil  the 
designs,  escape  the  stratagems,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  best  army  on 
the  earth.  The  great  Frederic  of  Prussia  was  then  founding  a  state,  which 
during  the  same  first  hundred  years  of  our  national  life,  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  kingdoms.  He  traced  the  progress  of  the  American 
struggle  with  the  minutest  care,  and  with  the  most  reliable  information.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  great  soldiers  of  Europe,  to  discern  the  military  genius 
of  Washington  : — 'This  young  American  general,'  he  said,  *  is  opening  a  new 
chapter  in  the  art  of  war.  England  has  no  man  to  match  him.'  The  world 
then  began  to  fix  its  gaze  upon  what  has  since  become  the  Great  Republic^ 
But  no  eyes  were  fixed  with  deeper  intensity  than  those  of  the  young  Mar- 
quis of  Lafayette.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Paris,  he  flew  to  Deane, 
who  read  to  him  the  despatches. 
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Dealing  with  Tories. — As  the  shadows  thickened  around  the  national 
cause,  and  all  but  the  stoutest  hearts  began  to  quail,  the  second  proclamation 
of  the  brothers  Howe  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  the  dis- 
loyal, the  timid,  and  the  base,  everywhere  hastened  to  declare  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  king.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
English  had  gained  a  temporary  foothold  without  serious  opposition  ;  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  in  the  city  and  rural  districts  of  New  York,  and  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  in  New  Jersey  had,  in  a  short  time,  subscribed  the 
formal  declaration  of  fidelity.  Washington  had  in  the  meantime  gained  two 
brilliant,  and  to  all  recreant  Americans,  astounding  victories ;  and  he  was 
clothed  with  authority  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  On  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary iie  promulgated  an  order  from  *  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,'  demanding  that  '  all  persons  who  had  accepted  British  protection 
should  withdraw  within  the  enemy's  lines,  or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America.'  This  bold  and  peremptory  order  struck  terror 
into  every  Tory  heart  in  New  Jersey,  and  inspired  the  soul  of  every  patriot 
who  read  the  proclamation,  or  heard  the  news.  The  change  which  so  sud- 
denly came  over  the  Jersey  people  has  been  well  described:  'The  indis- 
criminate rapacity  of  the  British  army,  which  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe  ; 
the  terrible  excesses  of  their  lust,  the  unrestrained  passion  for  destruction, 
changed  the  people  of  New  Jersey  from  spectators  of  the  war, — so  supine  that 
no  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  had  joined  Washington  in  his  retreat, — to 
active  partisans,  animated  by  the  zeal  and  courage  which  exasperation  at 
personal  injuries,  the  love  of  liberty  and  property,  the  regard  for  the  sanctity 
of  home,  and  the  impulse  to  avenge  wrong,  could  inspire.'  The  same  faithful 
historic  pen  draws  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  British  power  found 
itself  circumscribed  at  the  opening  of  the  third  year  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Empire  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  rising  Republic  of  the  West :  '  New 
England,  except  the  island  of  Rhode  Island ;  all  central,  northern,  and  west- 
ern New  York,  except  Fort  Niagara ;  all  the  country  from  the  Delaware  to 
Florida,  were  free  from  the  invaders,  who  had  acquired  only  the  islands  that 
touched  New  York  harbor,  and  a  few  adjacent  outposts,  of  which  Brunswick 
and  the  hills  round  Kingsbridge,  Avere  the  most  remote.  For  future  opera- 
tions, they  had  against  them  the  vast  extent  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  forest, 
which  was  ever  recurring  between  the  settlements  whenever  they  passed  be- 
yond their  straitened  quarters,  they  were  exposed  to  surprises,  skirmishes,  and 
nardships.  They  were  wasted  by  incessant  alarms  and  unremitting  labor ; 
their  forage  and  provisions  were  purchased  at  the  price  of  blood.'  ^ 

Waslmigtoti s  Character  begins  to  be  Appreciated. — Some  cavils  were 
raised  by  ambitious  and  captious  men  in  and  out  of  Congress.  But  the  grow- 
ing feeling  of  the  country  was  better  represented  by  such  sagacious  and  gen- 
erous men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  spoke  of  Washington  in  those  days  much 
as  men  do  now  ;  and  Robert  Morris,  who,  in  writing   to  his  friend,  William 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  254. 
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FOUNDED. 

All  the  fighting  in  America,  was  done  to  win  Civil  Liberty.  The  soldier 
was  sent  to  the  field  to  secure  freedom  to  the  statesman  to  construct  codes 
and  constitutions.  Now  while  the  reign  of  winter  had  interrupted  the  move- 
ments of  both  armies,  and  the  common  sentiment  of  the  old  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies had  found  expression  through  the  Declaration  of  Independence — that 
Magna  Charta  of  Liberty  for  all  Nations,  and  for  all  Time — the 
people  of  the  separate  Colonies  appointed  their  representatives  to  meet  in 
conventions  and  legislatures,  to  frame  State  constitutions  for  their  own 
government.  This  work  had  a  vastly  broader  and  more  lasting  significance 
than  the  evolutions  of  armies  on  battle-fields.  The  proceedings  of  these 
bodies  will  interest  statesmen  to  the  end  of  time.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  esti- 
mates of  great  men,  places  in  the  First  Class  the  Code-Framers  and  Nation- 
Builders. 

The  Foundation  Stones  on  which  the  new  Constitutions  rested.— ^In  trac- 
ing the  progress  of  the  construction  of  these  constitutions,  I  shall  go  into 
very  few  details.  It  will  answer  my  purpose  fully,  to  state  the  broad  principles 
which  were  recognized  as  the  bases  of  all  the  structures ;  for  differing  as  they 
did  in  form,  they  all  breathed  the  same  spirit. 

First. — After  the  great  act  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  General  Con- 
gress recommended  all  the  States,  as  free  sovereignties,  to  form  their  own 
constitutions,  to  which  they  would  bind  all  their  citizens  in  true  allegiance. 

Second. — While  no  instructions  could  be  given  by  Congress,  still  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  draught  a  plan  of  Confederation  for  all  the 
Colonies ;  and,  although  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation  had  not  yet 
been  adopted,  and  were  not  till  four  years  later,  yet  the  whole  nation  was 
agreed  to  act  in  union  on  all  strictly  national  affairs,  until  a  general  Constitu- 
tion should  be  established.  Nor  was  the  idea  anywhere  entertained,  of  any 
action  by  the  separate  States  that  would  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  a  national 
union,  least  of  all  with  the  great  principles  of  republicanism,  and  local  in- 
dependent sovereignty. 

The  Characteristics  of  these  Constitutions. — Long  before  this,  in  his  re- 
markable speech  on  conciliating  the  Colonies,  Burke  paid  only  a  just  tribute 
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to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  '  Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  another 
circumstance  in  our  colonies,  which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the 
growth  and  effect  of  this  intractable  spirit.  /  mean  their  education.  In  no 
country  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession 
itself  is  numerous  and  powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The 
greater  number  of  deputies  sent  to  the  Congress  are  lawyers ;  but  all  who  read — 
and  most  do  read — endeavor  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have 
been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on  Law  exported  to 
the  plantations.  The  colonies  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them 
for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England.' 

Training  of  American  Statesmen. — By  this  time,  moreover,  the  most  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  men  throughout  all  the  Colonies,  had  been  going  through 
a  process  of  practical  education  in  the  affairs  of  government,  more  thorough 
than  any  generation  of  men  that  had  ever  lived.  From  the  first  Colonial  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1765,  eleven  years  had  gone  by 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  ;  and  during  that  pe- 
riod more  learned  and  profound  debates  on  human  rights  had  been  witnessed 
than,  up  to  that  time,  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  In 
each  separate  colony,  every  fundamental  principle  connected  with  free  civil 
government  had  been  investigated  ;  pamphlets,  essays  and  dissertations  with- 
out number  had  been  printed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  become 
familkir  with  the  cardinal  maxims  of  civil  government  as  founded  upon  the 
rights  of  man.,  in  distinction  from,  and  antecedent  to,  all  rights  of  the  citizen. 
The  American  code-juakers  were  also  as  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
human  liberty  and  justice  upon  which  the  constitution  of  England  rested,  as 
were  the  best  Englishmen  themselves  ;  and  they  were  equally  learned  in  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  free  states  from  the  earliest  historical  antiquity.  But, 
except  within  certain  limitations  of  form,  they  had  no  model  to  choose  from  ; 
they  selected  what  best  suited  their  condition,  and  created  the  rest. 

Third.  The  Source  of  all  Po7ver  lies  in  the  Bosom  of  the  People. — This 
principle  shone  out  from  every  constitution  they  formed.  "  That  '  inaliena- 
ble right  of  all  men  to  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  was  the  key- 
note," as  Rousseau,  that  passionate  worshipper  of  ideal  liberty,  well  said, 
"  to  the  anthem  of  universal  freedom."  In  this  spirit  they  went  confidently 
to  their  work;  and  it  is  amazing,  in  recurring  with  studious  caie  to  those 
grand  edifices  of  civil  government,  after  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  century 
have  fallen  over  them,  to  see  how  much  wiser  they  built,  than  even  tiiey 
themselves  knew.  Since  their  time,  no  new  principle  of  civil  government  has 
been  discovered ;  no  new  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  men  who 
came  after  them,  to  the  common  treasury  of  political  wisdom.  Exj)erience 
did    indeed,    in  many  instances,   suggest  wiser  provisions    for  carrying    out 
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these  principles,  as  practice  alone  makes  perfect ;  and  yet  a  close  scrutiny 
reveals  the  surprising  fact,  that  even  their  modes  of  administration  and  pru- 
dential provisions,  were  so  wisely  adapted  to  their  social  condition,  very 
few  changes  have  since  been  made,  except  those  which  became  necessary  or 
advisable  with  the  developments  of  time. 

Fourth.  The  Originality  of  their  Statesmanship. — It  is  a  notable  fact 
that,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  not  a  single  statesman  who  helped  to  form 
the  American  constitutions,  had  originally  been  an  advocate  of  a  RepubUcan 
form  of  government.  I  have  already  shown,  that  loyalty  to  the  King  of  En- 
gland was  the  original  sentiment  of  all  the  colonists,  and  that  Republicanism 
was  an  after-thought — an  outgrowth  from  circumstances — the  recourse  of 
sheer  necessity — the  fruit  of  political  oppression,  and  of  that  only.  We  shall 
now  see  that  every  American  statesman  had  cast  the  souvenirs  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  royalty  behind  his  back  :  its  precedents,  its  authority,  its  sanctions, 
and  its  traditional  sacredness,  were  all  swept  by  the  board.  Not  only  was  a 
new  leaf  to  be  turned  over  in  the  history  of  government,  but  the  whole  library 
of  codes  was  to  give  place  to  a  new  volume,  in  which  were  to  be  inscribed 
Fundamental  Statutes  springing  from  the  eternal  principles  of  human  liberty 
derived  from  the  Creator,  and  incorporated  into  the  system  of  eternal  justice 
on  which  the  moral  universe  reposes.  Whatever  of  legislation  was  now  to  be 
made,  was  to  be  framed  on,  and  adjusted  to,  this  system  alone.  Precedents 
might  be  quoted,  but  only  by  way  of  illustration.  In  jurisprudence  indeed, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  new  system,  for  it  had  long  ago  been  determined, 
that  the  Common  Law  of  England  was  founded  in  common  sense — it  had 
grown  out  of  the  illuminated  reason,  and  the  seifse  of  natural  justice  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  It  rested  upon  that  which  was  right  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  equity 
was  its  chief  corner-stone.  Behind  the  Magna  Charta,  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  trial  by  jury,  it  was  not  necessary  to  go.  All  else  was  to  be  created 
anew  ;  and  this  creation— the  grandest,  the  purest,  the  wisest,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  most  enduring — was  purely  an  American  creation.  l^Jo  improve- 
ment has  been  made  upon  it,  nor  has  any  attempt  to  imitate  it  op  a  broad 
scale  been,  as  yet,  attended  with  permanent  success.  But  it  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  clearest  headed,  and  the  hope  of  the  warmest  hearted  among  our 
people,  that  the  American  system  is  the  one  which  mankind  will  ultimately 
find  most  favorable— not  to  say  indispensable— to  the  completest  triumphs  of 
civilization. 

The  Constittitions  of  the  Thirteen  States  in  the  order  of  adoption  : 
Massachusetts. — It  had  been  the  first  of  the  Thirteen  to  substitute  the 
name  of  the  'government  and  people'  for  the  authority  of  the  king.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1775,  thirty-two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  its 
Assembly  recognized  the  Colonial  Council  as  the  legal  depository  of  execu- 
tive power.  All  the  functions  of  government,  with  all  commissions  and 
legal  processes,  continued  under  the  provisions  of  its  old  Charter,  until  Sept- 
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ember,  1779,  when  a  Convention  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose, 
framed  a  constitution.  John  Adams,  who  was  its  main  constructor,  says  tha 
he  'followed  three  guides  in  the  work;  the  first  being  the  English  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  second,  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia;  the  third,  the  experience  of 
Massachusetts  herself.'  This  Constitution  was  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  went  into  effect  the  following  year. 

New  Hampshire — During  the  first  week  in  January,  six  months  before  th 
Declaration  of  Independence,  this  Colony  formed  an  independent  govern- 
ment, with  only  few  slight  deviations  from  its  royal  charter,  except  by  vesting 
the  executive  power  in  the  State  Council,  and  this  order  of  things  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when  in  June,  1783,  a  Convention  formed  a 
Constitution  which  received  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  became  the  fun- 
damental law  from  the  31st  day  of  October  following. 

South  Carolina  had,  as  early  as  March  26th,  1776,  adopted  a  Provisional 
Constitution;  a  permanent  one  being  established  two  years  later  by  an  act 
of  her  Legislature,  without  a  further  reference  to  the  people. 

Rhode  Island  was  content  to  rest  the  administration  of  power  and  justice, 
upon  her  venerable  Roger  Williams  Charter,  which  was  so  thoroughly  Repub- 
lican that,  in  May,  1776,  no  further  change  was  found  necessary,  than  blotting 
out  the  king's  name  from  the  record,  and  expunging  a  single  law  disfranchising 
Catholics,  '  which  had,  in  some  manner,'  as  one  of  her  historians  said,  '  stolen 
into  its  book  of  statutes.' 

Connecticut. — She,  too,  was  satisfied  with  her  old  charter,  which  in  days  of 
peril  she  had  committed  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Charter  Oak,  and  she  had 
only  to  substitute  the  word  '  people '  for  the  name  of  '  king.'  This  she  did 
June  14th,  1776,  by  a  legislative  provisional  act;  but  on  the  loth  of  the  next 
October,  this  act  was  declared  to  be  perpetual. 

Virginia. — This  oldest  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother  of  a  whole  constel- 
lation of  States,  had  done  her  work  under  the  inspirations  of  her  great  states- 
men, a  month  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Her  legislative  Con- 
vention, deeming  themselves  clothed  with  supreme  authority,  boldly  pro- 
claimed her  Constitution  based  upon  her  original  Bill  of  Rights,  and  her  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.' 

New  Jersey,  two  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia,  had  per- 
fected and  promulgated  a  new  charter,  created  by  herself,  and  for  herself. 

'  The  British  Parliament,  in  its  Bill  of  Rights,  had  dom,  made  no  assertion  of  human  rights,  and  no  longer 
only  summed  up  the  liberties  that  Englishmen  in  the  affirmed  that  the  people  is  the  source  of  power.  Penn- 
lapse  of  centuries  had  acquired  from  their  kings  ;  the  sylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  pro- 
Americans  opened  their  career  of  independence  by  a  claimed  that  all  men  are  born  free,  and  as  a  conse- 
declaration  of  the  self-evident  rights  of  man  ;  and  this,  quence  were  the  first  to  get  rid  of  Slavery  ;  Georgia 
begun  by  Virginia,  was  repeated,  with  variations,  in  recognized  rights  derived  to  Americans  from  '  the  laws 
evei-y  constitution  formed  after  independence,  except  of  nature  and  reason  ; '  at  the  bar  of  humanity  and  the 
that  of  South  Carolina,  In  that  State,  the  amended  bar  of  the  people,  South  Carolina  alone  remained 
constitution  breathed  not  one  word  for  universal  free-  silenL — Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  282. 
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Delaware. — After  proclaiming  her  Bill  of  Rights,  her  Convention,  chosen 
by  her  freemen  for  that  purpose,  announced  her  Constitution. 

Pennsylvania. — A  similar  Convention  adopted  a  Constitution  for  this 
Colony,  September  28th,  1776  ;  but  owing  to  its  partial  disfranchisement  of 
the  Quakers,  it  met  with  so  much  opposition,  not  only  from  them,  but  from 
many  patriotic  citizens,  that  it  did  not  go  into  operation  till  the  ensuing 
autumn. 

Maryland. — Her  Convention  met  August  14th,  1776  ;  and  after  mature 
deliberations,  perfected  and  adopted  her  Constitution  the  9th  of  November. 

North  Carolina. — She  had  elected  a  Congress — so-called — to  frame  a 
Constitution  and  ratify  it,  and  it  was  done  December  iSth,  1776. 

Georgia. — The  action  of  her  Convention  was  prompt  and  unanimous,  and 
her  Constitution  was  adopted  February  5,  1777. 

New  York. — Her  Constitution  came  latest  of  all,  and  it  was  declared  in 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  country,  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
The  Convention  elected  for  framing  it,  was  authorized  also  to  announce  its 
adoption  by  the  act  of  the  same  body. 

77? <?  supreme  Object  of  iiniversal  Desire. — 'That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  the  seeming  hazard  of  the  experiment,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  the  certainty  of  its  success,  full  force  was  given  to  one  principle,  which  was 
the  supreme  object  of  universal  desire.  That  which  lay  nearest  the  heart  of 
the  American  people,  that  which  they  above  all  demanded,  from  love  of  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  and  from  the  earnestness  of  their  convictions,  was,  not  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  hereditary  aristocracy,  not  universal  suf- 
frage, not  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  :  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  plebeian  Protestant  sects  had  sent  up  the  cry  to  heaven  for  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God.  To  the  panting  for  this  freedom,  half  the  American  States  owed 
their  existence,  and  all  but  one  or  two  their  increase  in  free  population.  The 
immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  Protestant 
dissenters  ;  and  from  end  to  end  of  their  continent,  from  the  rivers  of  Maine 
and  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  mountain  valleys  of  Tennessee  and 

'  New  York,  the  happy  daughter  of  the  ancient  Nantes.  And  the  vengeance  was  sublime;  for  inde- 
Netherlands,  true  to  her  line.T.ge,  and  not  misled  by  the  pendent  New  York  with  even  justice,  secured  to  the 
recollections  of  the  Huguenots,  did,  '  in  the  name  of  Catholic  equal  liberty  of  worship,  and  equal  franchise, 
her  '  good  people,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  the  New  York  almost  alone  had  no  religious  test  for  office, 
free  exercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  with-  Her  liberality  was  wide  as  the  world,  and  as  the  human 
out  discrimination  or  preference,  to  all  mankind  ;'  for  race.  Henceforth  no  man  on  her  soil  was  to  suftcrdis- 
the  men  of  this  new  commonwealth  felt  themselves  '  re-  franchisement  for  creed,  or  lineage,  or  color  ;  the  con- 
quired,  by  the  benevolent  principles  of  national  liberty,  scious  memory  of  her  people  confirms,  what  honest  his- 
not  only  to  expel  civil  tyranny,  but  also  to  guard  tory  must  ever  declare,  that  at  the  moment  of  her  asser- 
against  that  spiritual  oppression  and  intolerance  where-  tion  of  liberty,  she  placed  no  constitutional  disqualifica- 
with  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  weak  and  wicked  tion  whatever  on  the  free  blacks.  Even  the  emanci- 
princes  have  scourged  mankind.'  So  does  one  cen-  pated  slave  gained  instantly  with  his  freedom  ec  uahty 
tury  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  humanity  in  another  ;  before  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  New  York  placed 
here,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  and  Bossuet,  restrictions  on  suffrage  and  on  eligibility  to  office  ;  Imt 
could  they  come  back  to  this  life,  might  read  the  Am-  those  restrictions  applied  alike  to  all. — Bancroft,  vol. 
erican  reply  to  the  sorrowful  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  ix.,  pp.  273,  274. 
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the  borders  of  Georgia,  one  voice  called  to  the  other,  that  there  should  be  no 
connection  of  the  church  with  the  state,  that  there  should  be  no  establishment 
of  any  one  form  of  reHgion  by  the  civil  power,  that  "  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  inalienable  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  and  understandings."  With  this  great  idea  the  Colonies  had  tra- 
vailed for  a  century  and  a  half;  and  now,  not  as  revolutionary,  not  as  destruc: 
tive,  but  simply  as  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  of  the  nation,  the  States 
stood  up  in  succession,  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  and  before  God  and 
the  world,  to  bear  their  witness  in  favor  of  restoring  independence  to  con- 
science and  the  mind.  Henceforward,  worship  was  known  to  the  law  only  as 
a  purely  individual  act,  a  question  removed  from  civil  jurisdiction,  and  re- 
served for  the  conscience  of  every  man.'  ' 
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The  news  of  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  patriot  army  on  Long  Island, 
filled  the  ministry  with  exultation.  It  would  have  been  made  still  more  com- 
plete by  the  succession  of  disasters  which  so  soon  followed,  had  not  the  won- 
derful retreat  of  Washington  with  his  army  deprived  those  victories  of  some 
part  of  their  lustre.  But  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  almost  in- 
credible victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  the  utter  failure  of  the  mili- 
tary plans  of  Lord  Howe,  a  ditferent  feeling  began  to  come  over  the  British 
people,  and  the  ministry  saw  that  more  vigorous  preparations  must  be  made 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  approaching  campaign.  Passionate  and  misguided 
counsels  had  launched  the  empire  into  a  formidable  war.  Generals  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  on  other  fields,  against  the  best  captains  in  Europe, 
had  been  over-matched  by  the  American  commander,  and  the  'ununiformed 
mob  of  rebels  '  had  inspired  a  new  sentiment  of  respect  for  their  valor  and 
endurance. 

Demands  were  made  for  large  bodies  of  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
preparations  of  unexpected  magnitude  were  called  for.  The  most  efficient 
measures  were  adopted  ;  and  yet  it  was  found  impossible  so  suddenly  to  answer 
the  demand  for  men  among  the  subjects  of  the  king.  Promises  the  most  flat- 
tering proved  unavailing  to  induce  captured  American  sailors  to  enter  the 
service  of  a  hated  tyrant,  and  threats  the  most  unmanly  and  degrading  wera 
resorted  to  in  vain." 

The  ship  'Reprisal'  which  carried  FrankUn  to  France,  took  several 
prizes  into  Nantes,  with  a  hundred  of  their  crews  prisoners.    Franklin  proposed 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  272,  273.  'Hang  me  if  you  will  to  the  yardarm  of  your  ship, 

'  The   re]-  ly   of  Nathan   Coffin   was   characteristic     but  do  not  ask  me  to  become  a  traitor  to  m^  ooua 
of  the   brave   glass   to   which  he  belonged.     He  said,     try.' 
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an  exchange  for  the  same  number  of  Americans.  His  communication  to 
Lord  Stormont — the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris, — received  no  attention, 
This  neglect  was  followed  by  a  remonstrance  so  earnest,  that  it  at  last  called 
forth  the  following  contemptuous  reply :  '  The  king's  ambassador  receives 
no  applications  from  rebels,  unless  they  come  to  implore  his  majesty's 
inercy.'  This  was  thoroughly  British  ;  but  how  politic  it  was,  became  evident 
enough  from  subsequent  events.  Insults,  and  cruelties  the  most  brutal,  were 
all  through  the  war  resorted  to  with  our  seamen,  until  the  very  word  impressment 
made  the  eyes  of  American  sailors  flash  fire.  For  the  next  half  a  century, 
it  discolors  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  two  countries  ;  it  tinges  their 
histories  ;  it  darkens  the  pages  of  romance,  and  casts  a  far-reaching  shadow 
over  the  British  name.  A  blind  persistence  in  that  policy  brought  on  the 
Second  War  with  England,  and  hurried  us  to  the  verge  of  others,  until  the 
good  sense  and  illuminated  statesmanship  of  Ashburton  and  Webster,  finally 
removed  this  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

More  Mercenary  Troops. — Unable  to  recruit  her  army  at  home,  England 
once  more  turned  to  the  continent,  casting  all  other  reliances  aside  except 
the  power  of  gold  to  purchase  men  in  the  open  markets  of  Germany.  The 
'  subsidized  kinglings  '  who  were  engaged  in  '  the  trade  in  soldiers '  needed 
money,  and  they  could  sell  subjects.  The  tiny  Prince  of  Waldeck,  impressed 
eighty-nine  of  his  unwilling  subjects,  and  kept  them  locked  up  in  the  fortress 
of  Hameln  ready  for  use.  The  Prince  of  Cassel  raised  ninety-one  recruits, 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  yagers  ;  and  '  by  forced  impressment,  theft, 
and  other  doubtful  means,'  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  year  '77  raised  1,450.  But 
this  hardly  made  good  Washington's  work  at  Trenton,  while  the  work  of  pes- 
tilence at  Brunswick  had  in  two  months  carried  off  more  than  three  hundred 
'  as  able  men  as  ever  stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.'  All  Hessians,  too,  being 
objects  of  special  animosity,  were  marked  out  for  vengeance,  wherever  sharp- 
shooters got  sight  of  them. 

The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  kinsman  of  George  IH,,  and 
nephew  to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  furnished  two  regiments  of  1,200  men,  '  tall, 
neatly-clad,  handling  their  bright  and  faultless  arms  with  dexterity,  spirit,  and 
exactness.'  No  means  were  too  infamous  for  the  little  tyrants  who  became 
the  willing  kidnappers  of  British  Ministers.'    Money  was  lavishly  spent,  while 

'  The  subsidized  princes  sought  for  men  outside  court  of  Vienna,  in  the  name  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
of  their  own  lands,  and  forced  into  the  service  not  Joseph  the  Second,  reclaimed  their  subjects  and  desert- 
merely  vagabonds  and  loose  fellows  of   all  kinds,  but  ers. 

any  unpnuected   traveller  or  hind  on  whom  they  could  Still  more  formidable  was   the   rankling   discontent 

lay  their  hands.     The  British  agents   became  sensitive  of  the  enlisted  men.     The  regirnents  of  Anspach  could 

to  the  stories  which  were  told  of  them,  and  to  '  the  e.\-  not  be  trusted  to  carry  ammunitions  or  arms,  but  were 

cessive    defamation  '  which    they    encountered.      The  driven  on  by  a  company  of  trusty  yagers  well  proN-ided 

rulers  of  the  larger  states  felt  the  dignity  of  the  empire  with  both,  and  ready  to  nip  a  mutiny  in  the  bud.    Yet 

insulted.       Frederick  of    Prussia   never   disguised  his  eighteen  or  twenty  succeeded  in  deserting.     When  the 

disgust.       The   court    of   Vienna   concerted    with    the  rest  reached  their  place  of  embarkation  at  Ochsenfurt- 

Elector  of  Mentz,  and   the  Elector   of  Treves  to  throw  on-the-Main.  tlie  regiment  of  Bayreuth  began  to  march 

a  slur  on  the  system.      At  Menu,  the  yagers  of  Ha-  away  and  hide  themselves  in   some  vineyards.       The 

nau  who  came  first  down  the  Rhine  were  stopped,  and  yagers,  who  were  all  picked  marksmen,  were  ordered  to 

eight  of  them   rescued  by   the  electoi-'s  order,    as  his  fire  among  them,   by  which  some  of  them  were  killed, 

subjects  or  soldiers.     From  the  troops  of  the  landgrave  They  avenged   themselves    by  putting    the  yagers  to 

of  Hesse,  eighteen  were  removed  by  the  commissioners  death.     The  Margrave  of  Anspach,  summoned  by  ex- 

of   the  eccles  astical  prince   of  Treves.     At   Coblentz,  press,  rode  to  the  scene   in  the  greatest   haste,  leaving 

Metternich,    the    active    young  representative    of  the  his  watch" on  his  uble,  and  without  a  shirt  to  change. 
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their  virtue,  if  they  had  any,  was  tested,  and  their  vices,  in  which  they 
abounded,  were  ministered  to.  But  all  this  scouring  of  Germany  ended  in 
raising  only  3,600  men,  while  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  en- 
tire year  of  1777,  only  3,252  recruits  were  raised  to  send  to  New  York,  and 
726  to  Canada. 

How  this  scanty  Supply  was  eked  out — Enlistments  of  the  Disloyal  in 
America. — P'or  this  odious  and  unscrupulous  work.  Governor  Tryon  was  ap- 
pointed the  general  ofificer.  He  was  a  daring,  relentless,  unscrupulous  man. 
As  early  as  1768,  while  in  the  service  of  the  king  in  North  Carolina,  he  had 
displayed  these  qualities  so  well,  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
where  his  sanguinary  conduct  earned  for  him  a  name  of  lasting  infamy.' 
His  name  had  been  made  familiar  through  the  Carolinas,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk,  as  a  man  who  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  who 
hesitated  not  to  call  into  requisition  whatever  means  would  promote  his  ob- 
ject— holding  out  standing  offers  for  the  scalp  of  any  patriot,  or  a  bribe  to  any 
republican  to  desert  the  national  cause.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Tories 
and  Royalists  of  the  North  in  the  Revolution. 

The  viurderous  Foray  of  Tryon  into  Connecticut. — On  the  25th  April,  before 
the  campaign  of  1777  had  fully  opened.  Governor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  British  and  Tories,  landed  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  with  an  expedition  intended  solely  for  pillage, 
burning,  and  murder.  He  destroyed  a  quantity  of  stores  belonging  to  the 
patriots  at  Danbury,  overpowered  the  guard  of  fifty  under  Colonel  Huntington, 
and  burned  the  town,  murdering  some  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants,  and 
throwing  their  bodies  into  the  flames  of  their  dwellings.  Sullivan,  Arnold, 
and  Wooster  hastily  assembled  the  '  minute  men '  from  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, and  pursued  the  marauder  to  Ridgefield.  Fierce  and  bloody  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  displayed  the  utmost  valor.  The  ven- 
erable General  Wooster  had,  so  far  back  as  1 745,  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Lewisburg,  serving  with  reputation  as  a  captain  in  the  British  army ;  after- 
wards in  the  French  and  Indian  war  ;  and  now,  although  seventy  years  old, 
in  his  full  vigor,  and  promising  to  be  of  great  future  service,  died  that  day, 
after  conduct  which  would  have  covered  a  young  capt-ain  with  glory,  leaving 
a  record  which  endeared  him  not  only  to  his  native  State,  but  to  the  whole 
country.  Arnold,  who  fought  with  all  his  characteristic  bravery,  narrowly 
escaped  ;  but  he  displayed  such  superb  courage  and  skill,  that  Congress  ap- 
plauded his  devotion,  and  presented  him  Avith  a  fine  horse  fully  caparisoned 
for  the  field.     Tryon  had  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  result. 

He  who  by  the  supersririons  of  childhood  and  hallowed  land's  father  never  left  his  post  till,   at    the  end   of 

traditions  was   their  land's  father  stood  before  them.  March,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  his  child- 

I'he  sight  overawed  them.     They  acknowledged   their  ren,  whose  ser\-ice  he  had  sold,  were  delivered  by  him 

fault,  and  Eiibmitted  to  his  ."ievere  reprimands.     Four  in    person   on   board   the  British   transports  at    Seva- 

of  them  he   threw  into  irons,    and  ordered  all  to   the  vandell.— Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  316,  317. 
boats.     Instead  of  the  yagers,  he  in  person  assumed  '   I  have  no  space  for  the  record  ;  judge  William 

the_  office  of  driver  ;  marched   them   through    lletz  in  W.  Campbell,  in  his  Border  Warfare  of  New  York— one 

defiance  of  the  elector  ;  administered  the  oath  of  fideli-  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  local  history  that 

ty  to    the   King  of  England    at  Nymwegen  ;  and  the  has  ever  been  made — has  portrayed  Tryon' s  character. 
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for  he  was  closely  followed  up  by  Sullivan,  who  harassed  him  all  the  way  to 
the  coast ;  and  when  he  reached  Campo  where  his  vessels  lay,  he  was  heavily 
raked  by  the  artillery  of  the  gallant  Lamb.  He  lost  nearly  three  hundred 
men  during  the  expedition,  while  in  killed  and  wounded  it  cost  the  Ameri- 
cans not  half  that  number. 

Brilliatit  Night  Expedition  to  Sag  Harbor. — The  vigilance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  no  opportunity  for  daring  and  aggressive  adventures.  At  Sa^ 
Harbor,  on  the  eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  large  magazines  of  grain  and 
forage  had  been  made  by  the  British.  Colonel  Meigs,  who  had  been  one  of 
Arnold's  bravest  companions  in  the  march  to  Canada,  leaving  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, with  a  hundred  and  seventy  men  in  whale-boats,  May  2 2d,  1777,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  surprised  and  seized  the  post,  burned  twelve  ves- 
sels with  the  storehouses  and  their  contents,  captured  ninety  prisoners,  and 
reached  Guilford  after  traversing  nearly  one  hundred  miles  by  land  and  water 
in  twenty-five  hours  without  losing  a  man.' 

Another  Dash. — On  the  night  of  the  loth  of  July  the  same  season,  an 
equally  brilliant  feat  was  performed  by  Colonel  William  Barton.  With  a  few 
picked  men,  he  crossed  Narraganset  Bay  in  whale-boats  through  the  British 
fleet  unobserved,  and  stealthily  reaching  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
General  Prescott — the  house  still  standing  above  Newport,  a  mile  from  the 
bay — seized  him  in  bed,  and  took  him  across  the  bay  to  Warwick,  where, 
soon  after  daybreak,  he  was  sent  in  a  carriage  under  a  strong  guard  to  Provi- 
idence,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  Washington's  headquarters,  where,  un- 
fortunately, his  exchange  brought  back  no  better  man  than  General  Charles 
Lee,  whose  redemption  was  very  dear  at  that  purchase.** 

Try  on' s  chief  Allies  in  the  Work  of  enlisting  the  Tories. — The  two  most  effi- 
cient were  De  Lancey  of  New  York,  and  Cortland  Skinner  of  New  Jersey. 
Their  activity  and  adroitness  were  equalled  only  by  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  seduction  and  bribery ;  but  with  all  these  appliances  during  the 
whole  season  they  enlisted  only  five  or  six  hundred  men  each.  To  the  honor 
of  the  American  name  it  should  be  stated,  that  these  were  mostly  foreigners ; 
and  to  the  honor  of  foreign  nations  it  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  said,  they 
were  renegades — bad  men  who  had  doubtlessly  left  their  country  for  their 
country's  good. 

An  Embassy  to  France. — In  September,  1776,  Congress  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of  AlHance  with  Louis  XVI.  In  the 
preceding  spring,  Silas  Deane '  had  been  sent  to   Paris  by  the   Secret   Com- 

•  For  this  gallant  service  Congress  voted  thanks  to  Barton  a  splendid  sword,  and  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 

Meigs  and   his  men,  and    a  beautiful   sword    to  their  colonel  in  the  army. 

commander.     Sergeant  Cummings  was  also  promoted  '  Silas  Dcane.— In  consequence  of  the  extravagant 

by  Washington.  contracts   he  had   entered  into,   not  authorized  by  his 

'  Congress,  never  slow  to  recognize  any  brilliant  or  instructions,    he    was  recalled,   November  21st,    1777, 

patriotic  service  in  the  national  cause,  voted  Colonel  and  John  Adams  appointed  in  his  place.      He  left 
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mittee  of  Congress,  as  an  agent  to  negotiate  loans,  obtain  munitions  of  war, 
and  such  other  aid  as  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the   Prince  of  Orange,  or 
their  subjects,  might  be  disposed  to  render  to  the  insurgent  Colonies.     All 
these  governments  hated  and  feared  England  as  the  over-shadowing  miUtary, 
commercial,  and  Protestant  power  of  Europe  ;  and  they  would  willingly  have 
seen  any  blow  levelled  against   that  power,  whose  arrogance  had  wounded 
their  pride,  whose  armies  circumscribed  their  dominion,  and  whose  invincible 
navy  threatened  to  sweep  their  commerce  from  all  the  seas.     It  was  chiefly 
on  this  account,  that  the   sympathies  of  these  powers  were  readily  extended 
to   the   insurgents   of  the  West,   and  they  were  disposed   to   encourage  the 
Revolution,  so  far  as  they  could  without  involving  themselves  in  a  war  with 
their  common  foe,  before  they  were  prepared  for  the   struggle.     But  open 
recognition  of  the  American   agent  was   considered  premature,  although  his 
mission  was  attended  with  some  success.     Fifteen  thousand  muskets,  which 
had  been   laid  aside  as  almost    useless,*  were   secretly  furnished   from    the  ' 
French  arsenals ;  some  money  was  advanced,  and  abundant  encouragement 
extended   for  further  assistance.     But  Deane,  although  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,"  and  a  member  of  the   Congress  of  1774,  was  distinguished  by  no 
considerable    ability   beyond  some   conmiercial   experience,    and   a    certain 
doubtful  adroitness  in  negotiation.     He  was  not  a  man  to  move  cabinets,  or 
win  personal  popularity.     But  it  was  considered  well   to  retain  him  in   the 
service,    since    two   of  the   foremost    statesmen   of  the    country    had   been 
designated  for  the  embassy.     Jefferson  had  already  retired   from  Congress  to 
aid  his  native  State  in  shaping  her  institutions  to  the  new  condition  of  affairs, 
and  declined  leaving,  and  Arthur  Lee's  name  was  substituted,  partly  because 
he  was  a  Virginian  and  a  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  partly  because 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  refinement,  and  a  writer  of  some  force  and  polish, 
although  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lacking  in  magnanimity  of  character. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  altogether  a  discreditable  commission,  had  not 
FrankUn  been  at  the  head  of  it ;   '  and  as  long  as  that  is  so,'  said  our  friends 
at  home  and  abroad,  '  no  matter  who  is  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  tail.'     '  Thus,' 
remarks  Bancroft,   '  the   United   States  were  to  be  represented  in  France  to 
its  people,  and   to  the  older  house  of  Bourbons,  by  a  treacherous  merchant, 
by  a  barrister,  who,  otherwise  a  patriot,  was  consumed  by  malignant  envy, 
and  by  Franklin,  the  greatest   diplomatist  of  his  country.'     The   embassy 
meant  FrankUn,  who  represented  in  his  manner,  dress,  and  essential  dignity 
of  character,  the  venerable  impersonation  of  the  republics  of  antiquity.     He 
wore  a  plain  Quaker  dress ;   his  plain  American  tanned  calf-skin  shoes  were 
tied  with  leathern  strings.     His  prestige  as  a  great  discoverer  in  science, 
and  the  homage  paid  to  him   by  learned    men  whose  society  he  most  fre- 

Paris  April  i,  1778,  and  on  his  return,  being  required  zens  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  subject,  and, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  on  the  floor  of  returning  to  Europe,  died  in  great  poverty.— Apple- 
Congress,  evaded  a  complete  disclosure  on  the  ground  ton's  Cyclopedia,  1874.  .  ,  .  .  , 
that  his  papers  were  in  Europe.  He  then  attacked  '  Of  the  French  arms  obtained  from  the  arsenals, 
Congress  and  his  fellow-commissioners  in  a  public  Lafayette,  in  his  '  Memoirs;  says  :  'Silas  IJeane 
manifesto,  but  did  not  succeed  in  removing  suspicion  despatched  privately  to  Amenca  some  old  arijis  which 
of  himself  of  having  misapplied  the  public  money.  He  were  of  httle  use,  and  some  young  officers  who  did  bul 
afterwards  publisl  cd,  in  1784,  an  address  to  the  citi-  little  good.'— Vol.  i.,  p.  7. 
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quented,  soon  made  him  an  object  of  such  adulation  in  Paris,  that  the  young 
beaux  imitated  his  dress,  and  studied  the  sobriety  and  dignity  of  his  manner. 
It  early  became  evident  that  he  would  sway  the  thoughts,  and  perhaps  the 
policy  of  the  most  splendid  court  in  Europe.  Had  there  not  been  such 
complete  symmetry,  refinement,  and  unaffected  majesty  of  demeanor  in  all 
he  said,  appeared  to  be,  and  actually  was,  the  French  of  Louis  Sixteenth's  time 
would  have  paid  him  no  such  homage. 

The  literary  and  diplomatic  circles  had  watched  the  American  struggle 
thus  far  with  intense  interest.  The  essential  portions  of  the  new  Constitutions 
had  been  translated  and  widely  read.  Their  air  of  manly  independence  ;  the 
supremacy  of  state  over  the  dictates  of  the  church  ;  the  establishment  of 
liberty  of  worship,  and  hberty  of  conscience  ;  above  all,  the  spectacle  of  a 
young  nation,  in  the  far-oft'  wilds  of  a  new  world,  establishing  a  republic  in 
defiance  of  the  mightiest  Power  in  Europe,  filled  the  young  men  of  France 
'  with  rapture.  Already  the  new  Republic  had  begun  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  Old  World. 

• 

The  first  Intervietv  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Chief  Minister  'of  State. 
— It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December  that  Vergennes  read  their 
commission,  and  the  Plan  which  Congress  had  proposed  for  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  with  France.  The  minister  alluded  in  the  most  cordial  terms  to  ihe 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  people  for  the  American  cause,  and  assured  the 
commissioners  of  the  good-will  of  the  king  and  his  cabinet — of  protection, 
of  kindness,  of  confidence,  and  respect.  But  he  impressed  upon  them  the 
absolute  necessity  of  extreme  caution  and  reticence  on  both  sides.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  minister  to  say  that  Louis  and  his  people  had  inherited 
souvenirs  of  lost  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  nor  how  deeply 
French  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  arrogance,  assumption,  and  grow- 
ing supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  need  he  disclaim  any  unfriendly  re- 
collections that  might  have  grown  out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  which  drove  the 
Lilies  from  the  then  fairest  portions  of  America ;  for,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  they  looked  upon  that  war  as  one  between  the  King  of 
England  and  the  King  of  France,  and  not  between  France  and  the  American 
Colonies.  But  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  for  the  final  conflict  between 
those  two  Powers,  which  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  now  saw  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  government  of  Louis  would  do  all  it  could  without  provok- 
ing an  open  rupture  with  England.  Prizes  taken  under  the  American  flag 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  French  ports.  The  manner  in  which  France 
could  show  her  friendship  by  some  substantial  acts,  was  to  be  left  open  for 
consideration.  The  minister  requested  Franklin — with  whom  alone  the 
business  was  transacted — to  prepare  for  his  use  a  paper  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Colonies,  from  which  he  might  gain  as  complete  a  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  case  as  possible.  He  desired  that  the  utmost  secrecy 
should  be  observed,  that  their  interviews  should  be  without  the  intervention 
of  any  third  party,  only  nothing  should  be  withheld  from  the  Spanish  Am- 
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bassador,  since  his  government  and  France  were  in  perfect  accord,  and,  for 
the  present,  no  step  would  be  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  both. 

Although  no  such  great  results  sprang  from  our  friendly  relations  with 
Spain  as  compared  with  France,  yet  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  had  recently 
developed  itself  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  progressive  statesmen  and  advanced 
minds  of  Europe  looked  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  Spain  from  what  had, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  appeared  to  indicate  a  hopeless  decadence. 
In  Count  de  Aranda,  Charles  the  Third  had  a  fearless  servant,  not  only  as 
an  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Louis,  but  a  trusted  counsellor  in  the  Cabinet 
at  Madrid.  His  advice  had  prevailed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  fronj 
Spain ;  and  his  energy  had  suppressed  the  riots  which  followed  at  Madrid. 
But  repeated  interviews  with  Aranda  secured  Httle  more  than  the  pledge  that 
the  American  privateers,  with  their  prizes,  should  have  the  same  security  in 
Spanish  ports,  as  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  France. 

W/iat  the  Commissioners  requested  from  the  7^/;/^.— Vergennes  had  already 
been  furnished  with  Franklin's  paper,  and,  in  the  interview  on  the  5th  of 
January,  a  request  was  presented  in  writing,  that  the  Americans  should  be 
furnished  with  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  muskets, 
and  brass  cannon,  with  munitions  for  the  whole.  The  request  was  sustained 
by  arguments,  addressed  both  to  Versailles  and  Madrid  :  '  The  interests  of  the 
three  nations  are  the  same ;  the  opportunity  for  securing  a  commerce,  which 
in  time  will  be  immense,  now  presents  itself;  if  neglected,  it  may  never  re- 
turn ;  delay  maybe  attended  with  fatal  consequences.'  This  petition  received 
the  most  careful  consideration;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  Gerard  met 
the  commissioners  for  a  night  interview,  at  a  private  house  in  Paris,  and  read 
to  them  the  king's  answer.  'Neither  ships  nor  convoys  could  be  fur- 
nished without  compromising  the  French  government.  Time  and  events 
must  be  waited  for,  and  provision  made  to  profit  by  them.  The  United 
Provinces ' — as  our  colonies  were  called — '  may  be  assured  that  neither  France 
nor  Spain  will  make  them  any  overture  that  can  in  the  least  contravene  their 
essential  interests ;  that  they  both,  wholly  free  from  every  wish  for  conquests, 
always  have  singly  in  view  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  common  enemy  to 
injure  the  United  Powers.  The  commercial  facilities  aiforded  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  tacit  diversion  of  the  two  Powers — whose  expensive 
armaments  obliged  England  to  divide  her  efforts — manifest  the  interest  of  the 
two  crowns  in  the  success  of  the  Americans.  The  king  will  not  incommode 
them  in  deriving  resources  from  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom,  confident  that 
they  will  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  precise  and  rigorous  meaning 
of  existing  treaties,  of  which  the  two  monarchs  are  exact  observers.  Unable 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  supplies,  he  will  mark  to  them  his  benevo- 
lence and  good-will,  by  destining  for  them  secret  succors  which  will  assure  and 
extend  their  credit  and  their  purchases.' 

Good  Faith  of  the  King, — One  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  paid  .quar- 
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terly  to  the  banker  of  the  embassy,  the  first  instahnent  being  instantly  provided 
for.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  prudently  done,  three  vessels  laden  with  miUtary 
stores  were  made  ready  for  sea  by  Deane  and  Beaumarchais,  between  whom, 
under  the  guise  of  a  commercial  partnership,  the  business  was  transacted.  Onf 
of  them  was  taken  by  the  British  cruisers,  but  the  other  two  arrived  with  theii 
treasures  before  the  summer  campaign  of  1777  was  opened.  The  commis- 
sioners had  also  been  allowed  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  furnish  the  agents 
of  the  French  government  with  fifty-six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  on 
which  they  received  an  advance  of  one  million  francs. 

Unavailing  Complaints  of  the  British  Minister. — It  is  needless  to  state 
that  Lord  Stormont  knew  everything  that  was  going  on.  But  as  long  as  he 
could  not  reveal  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  there  had  been  no  open 
infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  such 
vexatious  but  impotent  complaints,  and  perplexing  demands  for  disclaimers 
and  denials,  as  diplomacy  could  devise,  to  embarrass  an  enemy  with  whom  his 
government  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  The  cabinet  of  London  was,  how- 
ever, thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  anger  and  chagrin  at  the  kindness  known  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  American  embassy,  and  the  enthusiasm  manifested 
throughout  1^'rance  for  the  American  cause ;  and  well-founded  alarm  at  its 
growing  strength  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.' 

Embarkation  of  Lafayette. — Simultaneously  with  these  friendly  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  king,  Lafayette  was  maturing  his  preparations 
with  the  secrecy  he  was  compelled  to  observe,  for  his  expedition  to  America — 
a  movement  to  which  history  has  attached  an  importance  which  has  seldom 
attended  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  and  which  was  to  color  our  fortunes 
with  tintings  more  brilliant  perhaps,  than  have  ever  been  drawn  by  the  sober 
pen  of  history,  or  the  wizard  hand  of  romance.  In  his  '  Personal  Memoirs,' 
with  whose  charming  details  the  world  is  so  familiar,  we  learn  how  long  and 
how  persistently  Lafayette  worked  to  carry  out  his  design,  and  how  fruitless 
were  the  endeavors  of  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were  among  the  noblest 
and  most  powerful  in  France,  to  repress  his  unconquerable  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  American  liberty,  or  to  defeat  the  ingenious  devices  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

»  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  in  reading  the  diplomatic  niendy  repair  for  a  supply.      Vergennes  rather  ac- 

correspondence  and  conversations  between  the  English  knowledged  the  rightfulness  of  the  demand,  represent- 

and  French  ministers  at  the  time,  to  think  how  closely  ing  the  Americans  and    their  friends  as  escaping  his 

England,  more  than  eightj'  years  afterwards  copied  from  vigilance.     England  was  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  the 

France  the  subterfuges  and  evasions  with  which  she  at-  American    commissioners  in   Pans  :    Vergennes   com- 

tcmpted  to  shirk  the   responsibility   of  fitting  out  the  pared  the  house  of  a  minister  to  a  church  which  any  one 

Alabama  and  other  piratical  craft,  which  she  equipped  might   enter,   but  with   no  certainty  that   his   prayers 

or  allowed  to  sail  from  her  ports,  to  prey  upon  the  com-  would  be  heard.     England  claimed  the  right  of  search, 

merce  and   lives  of  the  citizens  of  the   United   States.  Vergennes  admitted   it   in   the  utmost  latitude   m  the 

Until  a  declaration  of  war   between  France  and  Eng-  neighborhood  of  any  part  of  the  British  dominions  ;  but 

land,  the  former  never  recognized  the  Americans  as  a  demurred   to  its  exercise  in   mid-ocean.     England    did 

Delligerent  power,  but  merely  threw  upon  England  the  not  scruple  to  seize  and   confiscate  American  property 

burden  of  maintaining  her  own  municipal  laws.     When  wherever   found;   France   held    that  on  the  high    seas 

England  required  France  to   close  the  harbors  against  American  property  laden   in   French   ships  was   invio- 

American  privateers,  the  French  minister  professed  to  lably  safe.    England  delayed  its  declaration  of  war  from 

admit  them  only  in  distress,  requiring   them   to   leave  motives  of  convenience  ;    France  knew  that  it  was  im- 

forthwith.       Bancroft  well  says  :      '  F:ngland    insisted  minent  and  inevitable,  and  prepared  for  it  with  the  ut- 

tliat  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war  should  be  exported  to  most  vigilance.' 
America,  or  f .  ports  to  which  Americans  could  conve- 
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Descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  France ;  the  sole  living 
male  representative  of  the  proudest  lineage  ;  a  member  of  the  most  brilliant 
court  in  Europe  ;  rich  beyond  the  dream  of  dependence  ;  married  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  accomplished  daughters  of  another 
ancient  house  ;  carrying  his  heart  with  his  alliance  to  the  altar  ;  but  fired  hke  a 
young  paladin  by  the  spirit  of  heroism,  and  panting  with  an  ambition  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  struggle  of  a  new  nation  for  its  freedom,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  blandishments  of  the  great,  the  brilliant  future  which  awaited 
him,  and  above  all,  the  bewitching  endearments  of  his  home,  and  pressing  to 
his  heart  the  fond  bosom  which  held  the  hope  of  his  name  and  his  house — to 
pass  over  the  sea  and  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  deliverer  of  a  nation  !  I 
know  not  if  its  parallel  can  be  found  in  human  history.  Nor,  although  it  may 
be  an  apparent  departure  from  even  the  slender  thread  of  historic  narrative 
which  I  wish  to  maintain,  still  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cast  one 
glance  into  the  future,  when  half  a  century  had  gone  by,  and  the  young  repub- 
lic that  first  entranced  him,  had  grown  into  power  and  glory,  rose  to  greet 
him  with  its  undying  love.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1825,  the  venerable 
Lafayette,  on  his  last  visit  to  America,  was  one  of  the  fascinated  listeners  to 
the  following  magical  words  of  Sprague,  the  poet-orator  of  the  occasion,  and 
of  the  country.  The  historic  situation  of  the  dark  days  we  are  now  dwelling 
on,  is  portrayed  with  such  matchless  power  and  beauty,  that  it  is  far  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  text,  than  anything  I  could  utter,  or  borrow  from 
other  men. 

Sprague"  s  Greeting  to  Lafayette  in  1825. — 'While  we  bring  our  offerings 
for  the  mighty  of  our  own  land,  shall  we  not  remember  the  chivalrous  spirits 
of  other  shores,  who  shared  with  them  the  hour  of  weakness  and  woe  ?  Pile 
to  the  clouds  the  majestic  columns  of  glory  ;  let  the  lips  of  those  who  can 
speak  well,  hallow  each  spot  where  the  bones  of  your  Bold  repose  ;  but  for- 
get not  those  who  with  your  Bold  went  out  to  battle. 

'Among  the  men  of  noble  daring,  there  was  One,  a  young  and  gallant 
stranger,  who  left  the  blushing  vine-hills  of  his  delightful  France.  The  peo- 
ple whom  he  came  to  succor  were  not  his  people ;  he  knew  them  only  in  the 
wicked  story  of  their  wrongs.  He  was  no  mercenary  adventurer,  striving  for 
the  spoil  of  the  vanquished  ;  the  palace  acknowledged  him  for  its  lord,  and  the 
valley  yielded  him  its  increase.  He  was  no  nameless  man,  staking  life  for 
reputation  ;  he  ranked  among  nobles,  and  looked  unawed  upon  kings.  He 
was  no  friendless  outcast,  seeking  for  a  grave  to  hide  a  broken  heart ;  he  was 
girdled  by  the  companions  of  his  childhood ;  his  kinsmen  were  about  him ; 
his  wife  was  before  him  ! 

'  Yet  from  all  these  he  turned  away.  Like  a  lofty  tree,  that  shakes  down 
its  green  glories  to  battle  with  the  winter  storm,  he  Hung  aside  the  trappings 
of  place  and  pride,  to  crusade  for  freedom,  in  freedom's  holy  land.  He  came 
— but  not  in  the  day  of  successful  rebelHon  ;  not  when  the  new  risen  sun  of 
independence  had  burst  the  cloud  of  time,  and  careered  to  its  place  in  the 
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heavens.  He  came  when  darkness  curtained  the  hills,  and  the  tempest  was 
abroad  in  its  anger ;  when  the  plough  stood  still  in  the  field  of  promise,  and 
briers  cumbered  the  garden  of  beauty.  He  came  when  fathers  were  dying, 
and  mothers  were  weeping  over  them;  when  the  wife, was  binding  up  the 
gashed  bosom  of  her  husband,  and  the  maiden  was  wiping  the  death  damp 
from  the  brow  of  her  lover.  He  came  when  the  brave  began  to  fear  the 
power  of  man,  and  the  pious  to  doubt  the  favor  of  God. 

'  It  was  then  that  this  One  joined  the  ranks  of  a  revolted  people.  Free- 
dom's little  phalanx  bade  him  a  grateful  welcome.  With  them  he  courted 
the  battle's  rage ;  with  theirs  his  arm  was  lifted,  with  theirs  his  blood  was 
shed.  Long  and  doubtful  was  the  conflict.  At  length,  kind  Heaven  smiled 
on  the  good  cause,  and  the  beaten  invaders  fled.  The  profane  were  driven 
from  the  temple  of  Liberty ;  and  at  her  pure  shrine  the  pilgrim  warrior,  with 
his  adored  Commander,  knelt  and  worshipped.  Leaving  there  his  offering, 
and  the  incense  of  an  uncorrupted  spirit,  he  at  length  rose  up,  and,  crowned 
with  benedictions,  turned  his  happy  feet  towards  his  long-deserted  home. 

'After  nearly  fifty  years,  that  One  has  come  again.  Can  mortal  tongue 
tell,  can  mortal  heart  feel,  the  sublimity  of  that  coming  ?  Exulting  millions 
rejoice  in  it,  and  their  loud,  long,  transporting  shout,  like  the  mingling  of 
many  winds,  rolls  on,  undying,  to  freedom's  farthest  mountains.  A  congre- 
gated nation  comes  round  him.  Old  men  bless  him,  and  children  reverence 
him.  The  lovely  come  out  to  look  upon  him,  the  learned  deck  their  halls  to 
greet  him,  the  rulers  of  the  land  rise  up  to  do  him  homage.  How  his  full 
heart  labors  !  He  views  the  rusting  trophies  of  departed  days,  he  treads  the 
high  places  where  his  brethren  moulder,  he  bends  before  the  tomb  of  his 
Father ; — his  words  are  tears — the  speech  of  sad  remembrance.  But  he 
looks  round  upon  a  ransomed  land  and  a  joyous  race  ;  he  beholds  the  bless- 
ings these  trophies  secured,  for  which  those  brethren  died,  for  which  that 
Father  lived; — and  again  his  words  are  tears — the  eloquence  of  gratitude 
and  joy. 

'  Spread  forth  creation  like  a  map  ;  bid  earth's  dead  multitudes  revive  ;  — 
and  of  all  the  pageant  splendors  that  ever  gUttered  to  the  sun,  when  looked 
his  burning  eye  on  a  sight  like  this  ?  Of  all  the  myriads  that  have  come  and 
gone,  what  cherished  minion  ever  ruled  an.  hour  like  this  ?  Many  have 
struck  the  redeeming  blow  for  their  own  freedom ;  but  who,  like  this  man, 
has  bared  his  bosom  in  the  cause  of  strangers  ?  Others  have  lived  in  the 
love  of  their  own  people ;  but  who,  like  this  man,  has  drank  his  sweetest  cup 
of  welcome  with  another?  Matchless  chief!  of  glory's  immortal  tablets,  there 
is  one  for  him,  for  him  alone  !  Oblivion  shall  never  shroud  its  splendor  ;  the 
everlasting  flame  of  liberty  shall  guard  it,  that  the  generations  of  men  may 
repeat  the  name  recorded  there,  the  beloved  name  of  Lafayette  !' 

How  Lafayette  became  connected  with  the  American  Cause. — The  account 
given  by  Sparks  in  the  writings  of  George  Washington, — volume  v.,  appendix 
No.  I,  page  445, — was   doubtless   furnished   to  the  American   historian  by 
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Lafayette  himself,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Sparks  visited  Lafayette  in  1828, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  his  guest.  His  statement  moreover,  corre- 
sponds perfectly  with  Lafayette's  Memoirs  of  himself.  Says  Sparks  : — '  In 
the  summer  of  1776,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  stationed  on  military  duty  at  Metz, 
being  then  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  It  happened  at  this  time,  that  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  King  of  England,  was  at  Metz,  and  a 
dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the  commandant  of  that  place.  Several  officers 
were  invited,  and  among  others  Lafayette.  Despatches  had  just  been  received 
by  the  duke  from  England,  and  he  had  made  their  contents  the  topic  of  con- 
versation; they  related  to  American  affairs,  the  recent  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted 
by  the  ministry  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

'The  details  were  new  to  Lafayette  ;  he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  con- 
versation, and  prolonged  it  by  asking  questions  of  the  duke.  His  curiosity 
was  deeply  excited  by  what  he  heard,  and  the  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for 
liberty  had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  imagination  ;  the  cause  seemed  to  him 
just  and  noble,  from  the  representations  of  the  duke  himself;  and  before  he 
left  the  table,  the  thought  came  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  to  America,  and 
offer  his  services  to  a  people  who  were,  struggling  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. From  that  hour  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  this  chivalrous  enter- 
prise.     He  resolved  to  return  to  Paris  and  make  further  inquiries. 

"  When  'he  arrived  in  that  city,  he  confided  his  scheme  to  two  young  friends, 
Count  Segur  and  Viscount  de  Noailles,  and  proposed  that  they  should  join 
him.  They  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  his  views;  but  as  they  were  de- 
pendent on  their  families,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  parents,  who 
reprobated  the  plan  and  refused  their  consent.  The  young  men  faithfully 
kept  Lafayette's  secret :  his  situation  was  more  fortunate,  as  his  property  was 
at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  possessed  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  livres. 

"  He  next  explained  his  intentions  to  the  Count  de  Broglie,  who  told  him 
that  his  project  was  so  chimerical,  and  fraught  with  so  many  hazards,  with- 
out a  prospect  of  the  least  advantage,  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment  regard 
it  with  favor,  nor  encourage  him  with  any  advice  which  should  prevent  him 
from  abandoning  it  immediately.  When  Lafayette  found  him  thus  deter- 
mined, he  requested  that  at  least  he  would  not  betray  him,  for  he  was 
resolved  to  go  to  America.  The  Count  de  Broglie  assured  him  that  his  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  I  have  seen  your  uncle  die  in 
the  wars  of  Italy  ;  I  witnessed  your  father's  death  at  the  battle  of  Minden  ; 
and  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the 
family.'  He  then  used  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  to  divert 
Lafayette  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain.  Finding  his  determination  unaltera- 
ble, the  Count  de  Broglie  said,  as  he  could  render  him  no  aid,  he  would  intro- 
duce him  to  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  who  he  knew  was  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  America,  and  whose  experience  and  counsels  might  be  valuable." 
Speaking  of  himself  in  the   third  person,  Lafayette  savs   in  his  Memoirs: 

2\ 
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'After  having  encountered  for  seven  weeks  various  perils  and  chances,  he 
arrived  at  Georgetown  in  the  CaroHnas.  Ascending  the  river  in  a  canoe,  his 
feet  touched  at  length  the  American  soil,  and  he  swore  that  he  would  con- 
quer or  perish  in  the  cause.  Having  procured  horses,  he  set  out  with  six 
officers  to  Philadelphia  to  repair  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rid- 
ing nearly  nine  hundred  miles  on  horseback.'  He  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  to  Washington  at  a  dinner  at  which  several  members  of  Congress 
were  present.  When  they  were  separating,  Washington  drew  Lafayette 
aside,  expressed  much  kindness  for  him,  complimented  him  upon  his  zeal 
and  sacrifices,  and  invited  him  to  consider  the  headquarters  as  his  own  house, 
adding  with  a  smile,  that  he  could  not  promise  him  the  luxuries  of  a  court, 
but  that  as  he  was  become  an  American  soldier,  he  would  doubtless  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  customs  and  privations  of  a  republican  army.  The  next 
day  Washington  visited  the  forts  of  the  Delaware,  and  invited  Lafayette  to 
accompany  him.' 

Burgoyne's  projected  Invasion  from  Canada. — It  was  planned  in  the  closet 
of  George  IH.  by  Lord  Germain,  General  Burgoyne,  and  the  King.  AH 
doubt  on  this  subject  has,  for  some  time,  been  dispelled  ;  es])ecially  was  the 
plan  of  the  employment  of  the  savages,  the  work  of  the  sovereign.  In  Ger- 
main's letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carlelon,  July  25,  1777,  he  says  :  'After  considering 
every  information  that  could  be  furnished,  the  king  gave  particul'ar  directions 
for  every  part  of  the  disposition  of  the  forces  in  Canada.'  Bancroft  further 
states  :  "  It  was  their  hope  to  employ  bands  of  wild  warriors  along  all  the  fron- 
tier. Carleton  had  checked  their  excesses  by  placing  them  under  agents  of 
his  own  appointment,  and  by  confining  them  within  the  limits  of  his  own  com- 
mand. His  scruples  gave  offence,  and  all  his  merciful  precautions  were  swe])i 
away.  The  king's  peremptory  orders  were  sent  to  the  northwest  to  extend 
operations,  and,  among  those  whose  inclination  for  hostilities  was  no  more  to 
be  restrained,  were  enumerated  the  Ottavvas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Wyandotts, 
the  Shawnees,  the  Senecas,  the  Delawares  and  the  Potawotomies.^  Joseph 
Brant,  the  Mohawk,  returned  from  his  interview  with  the  secretary,  to  rouse 
the  fury  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  make  them  clamor  for  war  under  leaders  of 
their  own,  who  would  indulge  them  in  their  excesses  and  take  them  wherever 
they  wished  to  go.  Humane  British  and  German  officers  in  Canada  were 
alarmed  at  the  crowds  of  red-men  who  were  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
but  only  in  their  own  way,  foresaw  and  deplored  the  effects  of  their  unre- 
strained and  useless  cruelty,  and  from  such  allies,  augured  no  good  to  the  ser- 
vice. But  the  policy  of  Germain  was  unexpectedly  promoted  by  the  release 
of  La  Corne  Saint  Luc,  who  came  in  advance  to  meet  his  wishes.  This  most 
ruthless  of  partisans  was  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  but  full  of  vigor  and  ani- 
mal si)ints,  and  only  more  passionate  and  relentless  from  age.  He  had  vowed 
eternal  vengeance  on  the  beggars  who  had  kept  him  captive.  He  stood 
ready  to  pledge  his  life  and  his  honor,  that,  within  sixty  days  of  his  landing  z\ 

1  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p    321.        2  Lord  George  Germain,  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  March  26,  1777,  MS. 
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Quebec,  he  would  lead  the  Indians  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  His 
words  were  :  'We  must  let  loose  the  savages  upon  the  frontiers  of  these  scoun- 
drels, to  inspire  terror,  and  to  make  them  submit ; '  and  his  promises  faithfully 
reported  to  Germain,  won  favor  to  the  leader  who,  above  all  others,  was  no- 
torious for  brutal  inhumanity."  * 

The  King's  Flan  for  the  Campaign. — From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Revolution,  he  interested  himself  in  the  minutest  details  concerning  the 
American  war.  He  cherished  with  great  confidence  the  idea  of  the  concerted 
action  of  the  forces  under  Bm'goyne  at  the  North,  and  Howe  at  the  South, 
which,  by  a  descent  from  Canada,  and  an  advance  from  New  York,  would 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  New  England  and  the  other  States,  and  per- 
manently control  the  Hudson.  In  the  month  of  May,  Burgoyne  reached 
Quebec,  and  was,  says  Lafayette,  '  already  advancing  with  ten  thousand  men, 
preceded  by  his  proclamations  and  his  savages.'  Colonel  St.  Leger  was 
despatched  with  a  strong  force  to  Oswego  to  effect  a  junction  with  Johnson  and 
Brant,  and  after  capturing  Fort  Stanwix,  to  join  Burgoyne's  main  army  at 
Albany. 

Investment  of  Ticonderoga. — With  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  Bur- 
goyne invested  Ticonderoga  on  the  7th  of  July.  General  St.  Clair's  garri- 
son  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  but  leaving  his  outworks  he  pre- 
pared for  an  assault.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  discovering  that  the 
British  had  planted  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  on  Mt.  Defiance, — a  hill  which 
rises  more  than  five  hundred  feet  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  outlet 
of  Lake  George,  opposite  Ticonderoga — and  knowing  that  any  resistance 
would  be  in  vain,  he  removed  his  stores  up  the  lake  to  Skenesborough — now 
Whitehall — and  under  cover  of  the  night  crossed  over  with  his  forces  to  Mt. 
Independence,  from  which  he  commenced  a  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  the 
headquarters  of  Major-General  Schuyler,  then  in  command  of  the  Northern 
army.  The  flight  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the  fatal  burning  of  a 
building  on  Mt.  Independence,  which  revealed  it.  The  brigade  of  Genera] 
Eraser,  and  Reidsel's  two  Hessian  corps  started  instantly  in  the  pursuit. 
They  came  up  with  the  chief  division  under  Colonel  Seth  Warner  at 
Hubbardton,  just  after  sunrise,  July  7th,  when  the  Americans,  after  a  fierce 
engagement,  fled  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  more  than 
three  hundred ;  the  British  reporting  their  loss  at  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  Before  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  British  flotilla,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, had  overtaken  and  destroyed  the  stores  which  St.  Clair  had  sent  up  the 
lake,  as  well  as  others  collected  at  Whitehall.  Finally,  on  the  evening  of 
the  i2th,  St.  Clair  reached  Schuyler's  headquarters  with  the  fragments  of  his 
shattered  army,  which  had  fought  bravely  against  hopeless  odds,  but  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  men  and  military  stores,  and,  what  could  so  ill  be  spared 
nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

'  Governor  Tryon  to  Secretary  Germain,  9  April,  1777,  MS. 
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Schuyler  retreats  do7vn  the  Hudsofi^  and  establishes  a  fortified  Camf 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mohawk. — With  no  more  facilities,  an  abler  strategist 
might  have  more  effectually  arrested  the  advance,  even  of  so  superior  a 
force,  although  led  by  so  able  a  general  as  Burgoyne.  But  Schuyler  had  none 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander;  although  he  displayed  some  alacrity  and 
decision  in  obstructing  the  march  of  Burgoyne  after  St.  Clair's  retreat.  His 
utmost  effective  force  did  not  reach  four  thousand,  but  he  despatched  a  strong 
party  towards  Whitehall,  who  broke  up  all  the  bridges,  and  felled  heavy 
trees  over  the  roads  which  Burgoyne's  army  must  pass,  thus  greatly  impeding 
his  advance. 

Schuyler' s  Call  for  Reiuforcements. — From  his  new  headquarters,  a  cry 
for  reinforcements — sanctioned  by  Washington's  earnest  appeal — was  sent  in 
all  directions,  and  it  was  nobly  responded  to.  Detachments  from  the  regular 
army  were  sent  on  by  forced  marches  under  Washington's  orders ;  General 
Lincoln  reached  the  camp,  and  volunteers  came  in  from  all  quarters,  while 
a  large  body  of  militia  from  the  New  England  States  flew  to  his  side. 

Splendid  Victory  of  Bennington. — The  well-known  integrity  and  patri- 
otism of  Schuyler  had  gained  him  great  po])ularity  and  respect  through- 
out the  State  of  New  York,  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief,— who  watched  over  the  Northern  department  with  peculiar 
care,  and  sent  to  Schuyler  more  regiments  than  it  seemed  prudent  to  spare — • 
an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  was  soon  gathered.  Fairly  roused  to  the 
situation,  Schuyler  seemed  to  have  atoned  for  the  lack  of  more  vigorous  mea- 
sui'es  in  the  spring.  So  serious  were  the  obstructions  he  interposed  to  Bur- 
goyne's advance  that  the  British  army  was  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  running 
so  short  of  provisions  by  the  30th  of  July,  some  desperate  measures  had 
to  be  taken  to  replenish  his  supplies  ;  for,  with  his  loss  by  skirmishes,  casu- 
alties, and  sickness,  he  had  still  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  With  the 
hope  of  seizing  the  stores  which  the  patriots  had  collected  at  Bennington,  a 
strong  detachment  of  Canadians,  Tories,  Indians,  and  Hessians  under  Colo- 
nel Baum,  was  despatched  on  this  mission — a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles. 
They  were  sure  of  meeting  with  trouble,  for  Stark,  'who  could  do  anything 
with  the  New  Hampshire  militia,'  had  hurried  them  to  Bennington,  and  against 
the  indomitable  courage  of  this  man,  whom  nature  had  made  so  rude  and 
yet  so  great,  the  enemy  were  to  dash  in  vain.'  Without  counting  numbers. 
Stark  advanced  with  his  corps  to   fight  this   motley  crowd,  which  the  agents 

'  In  Washington  and  his  Generals.  Hon.  J.  T.  his  early  life.  The  roar  of  the  blast  without  would  re- 
Headley — with  a  graphic  power  of  delineation  so  r.are  mind  him  of  his  wild  bivouacs  when  a  bold  young 
and  so  entrancing — gives  a  touching  description  of  the  ranger,-  amid  the  snow  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
old  age  of  Gknkral  Stark,  and  finely  sums  up  his  strange  events  of  his  stormy  career  come  back  like  an 
character  : — '  After  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  re-  ancient  dream  on  his  staggering  memory.  Eighty- 
turned  to  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-fiv^  be-  four  years  of  age  when  the  Last  War  commenced  he 
came  a  sober  farmer  and  quiet  citizen.  Here  he  lived  listened  to  the  far-off  roar  of  battle  like  an  old  war- 
in  retirement,  and  like  a  good  ship,  which  has  long  horse  whose  spirit  is  unbroken,  but  whose  energies  are 
braved  the  storm,  and  at  last  is  left  to  crumble  slowly  gone.  When  he  was  told  that  the  cannon  he  had  taken 
away  in  a  peaceful  port,  gently  yielded  to  the  pressure  at  Bennington  were  among  the  trophies  surrendered 
of  years  and  the  deciy  of  age.  With  his  white  locks  by  Hull  in  the  capitulation  at  Detroit,  he  evinced  the 
falling  around  his  strongly-marked  visage,  he  would  greatest  emotion.  He  mourned  for  "  his  guns,"  as  hi 
while  away  many  a  long  winter  evening  in  relating  to  was  wont  to  call  them,  as  if  they  had  been  his  children. 
his  children  and  to  his  grandchildren  the  adventures  of  Tliey  had  become  a  part  of  his  existence,  associated   i 
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of  the  British  government  had  scoured  two  continents  to  raise.  Men  who  had 
been  spoiled  by  civihzation  on  the  one  side,  and  savages  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  civihzation  on  the  other,  were  no  match  for  those  hardy  settlers  who 
owned  the  soil  they  cultivated,  unwilling  though  it  was  to  have  even  a  scanty 
subsistence  wrung  from  it  by  honest  labor.  Four  days  after  St.  Clair's  re- 
treat, Stark  had  marched  out  into  the  village  of  Hoosick,  five  miles  from 
Bennington,  where,  by  one  of  those  irresistible  assaults,  which  neither  Hes- 
sians, nor  Tories,  nor  Indians,  ever  withstood,  the  marauders  were  swept 
from  the  field — scattered  and  pursued  in  all  directions.  Towards  sunset, 
however.  Colonel  Breyman  with  another  strong  German  party,  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  renew  the  attempt  to  capture  the  stores.  But  every  step  they 
took  was  disputed  by  Colonel  Seth  Warner's  Green  Mountain  boys,  who, 
'  with  their  stalwart  courage,  deadly  aim,  and  breathless  activity,  repelled  the 
attack  so  successfully,  and  followed  it  up  with  such  desperation,  that  of  the 
two  large  bodies  who  had  joined  in  the  day's  conflict,  not  a  man  but  fell  dead, 
or  wounded,  or  a  prisoner,  except  those  who  escaped  by  flight.  The  whole 
nation  rang  with  the  victory.  The  disproportion  of  loss  on  the  two  sides 
was  almost  unprecedented  ;  it  had' cost  the  Americans  less  than  two  hundred 
in  wounded  and  dead,  and  there  were  no  prisoners  that  day,  except  of  the 
invaders.  The  moment  Congress  received  the  news,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Green  Mountain  boys  and  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and 
Stark  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 

Bn/goyne's  Loss. — The  expedition  had  cost  him  a  thousand  men,  but  this 
alone  might  not  have  proved  fatal ;  it  shattered  his  whole  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his  military  career  in  America,  as 
the  decisive  struggle,  now  imminent  and  inevitable,  was  so  soon  to  prove. 

A  bloody  Raid  along  the  Mohawk. — While  these  scenes  were  being   en- 

his  old  age  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  his  never  hear  of  the  militia  fleeing  from  him  in  battle.  Al 
life,  and  "it  was  like  robbing  him  to  take  away  the  Bunker's  Hill,  at  Bennington,  at  Trenton,  and  Prince- 
monuments  of  his  fame.  He  longed  once  more  for  the  ton,  they  followed  him  without  hesitation  into  any 
energy  of  youth  to  take  the  field  again,  but  the  danger,  and  were  steady  as  veterans  beneath  the  most 
thread  of  life  was  drawing  to  its  last  span,  and  his  galling  fire.  This  moral  power  over  troops  is  the  bat- 
iiattles  were  all  over.  Still  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  tie  half  gained  before  it  is  fought,  and  shows  a  charac- 
and  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  rested  from  his  labors.  ter  possessed  of  great  strength  or  some  brilliant,  strik- 
ing quality.  His  eccentricities  and  bluntncss  no  doubt 
HIS  CHARACTER.  pleased   his  men,  but  it  was  his  determined  courage, 

'General  Stark  was    a    man   of  strong  character,  confidence   in   his  own  resources,  and  amazing  power 

frank  even  to  bluntness,  and  both  stern  and  kind.     In-  of  will,  that  gave  him  such  unbounded  influence  over 

dependent,  yet  fearless,  he  yielded   neither   to  friend  them.     But    his  greatest   eulogy  is,   he  was  an  incor- 

nor  foe.     In    youth,    an    adventurous    woodsman — in  ruptible  patriot.    No  neglect  or  wrong  could  swerve  his 

manhood,  a  bold  ranger,  and  in  maturer  years  an  able  just  and  noble  soul  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  though 

and   skilful   commander,  he   passed  through  his  long  honor  forbade  him  for  a  while  from  serving  in  the  army, 

career  without   a  spot   on   his    name.     Few    lives   are  he  fitted  out  his  sons,  one  after  another,  and  sent  them 

marked  by  greater  adventure,  yet  amid  all  his  perils —  into    the   tield!     How    different   from   the   conduct   ol 

through   two  long  wars,  and   in  many  battles,   though  Arnold! 

e.Nposmg  himself  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  fight —  '  He  was  borne  to  the  grave  with  military  honors, 

he  nezi^r  receivea  a  ivound.  and  now  sleeps  on  the  shores  of  the  Merrimac.  where 

'  He  was  a  good  commander,  and  showed  himself  in  the  river  takes  a  long  and  steady  sweep,  revealing  hii 
every  position  equal  to  its  demands.  He  loved  action,  tomb  for  miles  up  and  down  the  quiet  valley.  He  was 
and  was  at  home  on  the  battle-field.  Charles  XH.  buried  here  at  his  own  request,  and  it  seems  a  fit  rest- 
was  his  favorite  hero,  and  he  always  carried  his  life  ing-place  for  the  bold  and  independent  patriot.  As  his 
with  him  in  his  campaigns.  The  stern  and  resolute  glance  was  free  and  open  in  life,  so  his  grave  is  where 
character  of  this  chivalric  king  harmonized  with  his  the  winds  of  his  native  land  have  fiiU  play,  and  the 
own.  and  he  made  the  history  of  his  deeds  his  constant  vision  full  scope.  A  plain  granite  obelisk  stands  ibove 
companion.  He  possessed,  to  a  great  degree,  one  of  his  remains,  on  which  is  inscribed  simply,  Majok  Gen" 
the  most  important  qualities  of  an  efficient  and  sue-  eral  Stark.' 
cessfui  officer — wonderful  power  over  his  troops.     We 
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acted  around  the  battle-grounds  of  the  old  French  war  among  the  sources 
of  the  Hudson,  St.  Leger  with  his  murderous  savages  had  been  joined  by- 
Brant  with  his  Mohawk  Indians,  and  a  large  body  of  Tories  under  Johnson.' 
Their  first  point  of  attack  after  leaving  Oswego,  was  Fort  Stanwix.  The 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  made  a  brave  and  per- 
sistent defence.  General  Herkimer,  with  the  militia  he  had  hastily  mustered, 
pressed  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  fort'  Falling  into  an  ambush''  a  bloody 
conflict  followed,  and  the  brave  general  was  mortally  wounded.^  During  the 
same  hour,  Colonel  Willett  with  a  corps  of  the  garrison,  made  a  daring  sortie. 


•  From  a  letter  of  Lord  Germain  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
March  2b,  1777.  and  a  further  letter  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hamilton,  Detroit,  of  July  27.  of  the  same 
year — both  quoted  by  Bancroft  from  the  oirginal  manu- 
script— we  find  that  '  Hamilton,  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Detroit,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Secre- 
taiyof  State,  sent  out  fifteen  several  parties,  consist- 
ing in  the  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
red  braves  with  thirty  white  officers  and  rangers,  to 
prciwl  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.'  — 
Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  377.  It  was  in  this  fiendish  spirit 
that- George  HL  determined  in  the  confidential  coun- 
cils of  his  secret  closet  to  carry  on  the  war.  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  rebels  m  arms,  and  mothers 
and  children  and  old  men. 

^  '  A  messenger  from  Brant's  sister  brought  word 
that  Herkimer  and  the  militia  of  Tryon  County  were 
marching  to  its  relief.  A  plan  was  made  to  lay  an 
ambush  of  savages  for  this  party,  which  encamped  on 
the  fifth  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  During  the 
evening  the  savages  filled  the  woods  with  yells.  'I'he 
ne.xt  morning,  having  carefully  laid  aside  their  blankets 
and  robes  of  fur,  the  whole  corps  of  Indians  went  out 
naked,  or  clad  only  in  hunting-shirts,  armed  with 
spear,  tomahawk,  and  musket,  and  suppoited  by  Sir 
John  Johnson,  and  some  part  of  his  loyal  Yorkers,  by 
Colonel  Butler  and  his  rangers,  by  Claus  and  his  Cana- 
dians, and  by  Lieutenant  Bird  and  a  party  of  regulars. 

'The  patriot  freeholders  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  most 
of  them  sons  of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  in  number,  misinformed  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  besieging  party,  marched  through  the  wood  with 
security  and  carelessness.  About  an  hour  before  noon, 
when  they  were  within  si.\  miles  of  the  fort,  their  van 
entered  the  ambuscade.  They  were  .surprised  in  front 
by  Johnson  and  his  Yorkers,  while  the  Indians  attacked 
their  flanks  with  fury,  and  after  using  their  muskets 
rushed  in  with  their  tomahawks.  The  patriots  fell 
backwithout  confusion  to  better  ground,  and  renewed 
the  fight  against  superior  numbers.  There  was  no 
chance  for  tactics  in  this  battle  of  the  wilderness. 
Small  parties  fought  from  behind  trees  or  fallen  logs  ; 
or  the  white  man  born  on  the  b  .nks  of  the  Mohawk, 
wrestled  single-handed  with  the  Seneca  warrior,  like 
himself  the  child  of  the  soil,  mutually  striking  mortal 
wounds  with  the  bayonet  or  the  hatchet,  and  falling  in 
the  forest,  their  left  hands  clenched  in  each  other's  hair, 
their  right  grasping  in  a  gripe  of  death  the  knife 
plunged  ui  each  other's  bosom.  [Gouverneur  Morris  in 
N.   Y.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.,  133.] 

'Herkimer  was  badly  wounded  below  the  knee, 
but  he  remained  on  the  ground  giving  orders  to  the 
end.  [In  his  Field-Book  of  the  Resolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  Z46.  Lossing  .says  :  "A  musket-ball  passed  through 
and  killed  the  horse  of  the  general,  and  shattered  his 
own  leg  just  below  the  knee.  With  perfect  composure 
and  cool  courage,  he  ordered  the  saddle  to  be  taken 
from  his  slaughtered  horse  and  placed  against  a  large 
beech-tree  near.  Seated  there,  with  his  men  fiilliiig 
like  autumn  foliage,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  like 
driving  sleet,  whisding  around  him,  the  intrepid  general 
calmly  gave  his  orders,  and  thus  nobly  rebuked  the 
slanderers  who  called  him  coward.  It  is  stated  that 
during  the  hottest  of  the  action,  the  general,  seated 
upon  his  saddle,  quietly  took  his  tinder-box  trom  his 
pocket,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  as  composedly  as 
if  seated  at  his  own  fireside.]' 

'Thomas  Spence-  died  the  death  of  a  hero.     The 


battle  raged  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the 
Americans  repulsed  their  assailants,  but  with  the  loss 
of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken,  the  best  and  bravest  people  of  Western  New 
York.  The  savages  fought  with  wild  valor  :  three  and 
thirty  or  more  of  their  warriors,  among  them  the  chief 
warriors  of  the  .Senecas,  lay  dead  beneath  the  trees  ; 
about  as  many  more  were  badly  wounded.  The  Brit- 
ish loss,  including  savages  and  white  men,  was  proba- 
bly about  one  hundred.  Three  men  having  crossed  the 
morass  into  Kort  .Stanwix  to  announce  the  approacti  of 
Herkimer,  by  Gansevoort's  order  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  half  of  New  York,  half  of  Massachusetts, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  made  a 
sally  in  the  direction  of  Oriska.  They  passed  through 
the  quarters  of  the  Yorkers,  the  rangers,  and  the  sava- 
ges, driving  before  them  whites  and  Indians,  chiefly 
.squaws  and  children,  capturing  Sir  John  Johnson'i 
p.apers,  five  British  flags,  the  gala  fur-robes  and  the 
new  blankets  and  kettles  of  the  Indians,  and  four  pris- 
oners. Learning  from  them  the  check  to  Herkimer, 
the  party  of  Willett  returned  quickly  to  Fort  -Stanwix, 
bearing  their  spoils  on  their  .shoulders.  The  five  cap- 
tured colors  were  displayed  under  the  Continental  flag. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  captured  banner  had  floated 
under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Republic.  The  In- 
dians were  frantic  with  grief  at  the  death  of  their  chiefs 
and  warriors  ;  they  suffered  in  the  chill  nights  from 
loss  of  their  clothes  ;  and  not  even  the  permission  in 
which  they  were  indulged  of  torturing  and  killing  their 
captives — conformable  to  the  Indian  custom — could 
prevent  their  returning  home. 

'  Meanwhile,  Willett,  with  Lieutenant  Stockwel' — 
both  good  woodsmen — made  their  way  past  the  Indian 
quarter  at  the  hazard  of  death  by  torture,  in  quest  of  a 
force  to  confront  the  savages  ;  and  Arnold  was  charged 
with  the  command  of  such  an  expedition.  Long  be- 
fore its  approach,  an  Indian  ran  into  the  camp,  report- 
ing that  a  thousand  men  were  coming  against  theui ; 
another  followed,  doubling  the  number  ;  a  third 
brought  in  a  rumor  that  three  thousand  men  were 
close  at  hand  ;  and  deaf  to  Saint  Leger  and  to  their 
.Superintendents,  the  wild  warriors  robbed  the  British 
officers  of  their  clothes,  plundered  the  boats,  and 
moved  off  with  the  booty.  Saint  Leger,  in  a  panic, 
though  Arnold  was  not  within  forty  miles,  hurried  after 
them  before  night-fall,  leaving  his  tents  standing,  and 
abandoning  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores.' — Ban- 
croft, vol.  ix.,  pp.  379-3S1. 

'  Washingtcm  entertained  the  highest  admiration 
and  respect  for  Herkimer: — 'He  it' was,'  were  his 
words,  'who  first  reversed  the  gloomy  scene  of  the 
Northern  campaign.  'I'he  hero  of  the  JNIohawk  Valley 
served  from  love  of  country,  not  for  reward.  He  did 
not  want  a  Continental  command,  or  money.'  Dying  of 
his  wound  before  Congress  could  reward  him,  they  de- 
creed him  a  monument. 

Lossing  pays  Herkimer  the  following  tribute  :  — 
"The  Continental  Congress,  grateful  for  his  services, 
resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  of  the 
value  of  $500.  But  till  1847,  no  stone  identified  his 
grave.  Then  a  plain  marble  slab  was  set  up  with  the 
name  of  the  hero  upon  it ;  and  when  I  visited  it  in 
1848,  it  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles.  It 
was  erected  by  his  grandnephew,  W.  Herkimer.  The 
consecrated  spot  is  in  the  possession  of  strangers. 

'■  Nine  days  after  the  battle  when  his  wound  had  be 
come  gangrenous,  an   amputation  was   thought  neoe» 
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and  broke  through  the  Hne  of  the  besiegers.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  an 
efiective  force  under  Arnold — who  carried  consternation  and  death  to  every 
battle-field  he  ever  entered — whom  Schuyler  had  sent  for  the  relief  of  the 
fort.  St.  Leger's  force  was  routed.  He  abandoned  his  camp  after  being 
robbed  and  deserted  by  a  part  of  his  Indian  allies,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
rest  to  retreat  into  Canada.  His  design  was  utterly  defeated,  and  tranquillity 
was  once  more  restored  to  the  lovely  vale  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  Employment  of  Indian  Allies  begins  to  be  considered  a  Failure.— An 
incident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  worked  serious  injury  to  the  British  arms.  It  was  the  massacre  of 
.Miss  M'Crea  of  Fort  Edward.  This  beautiful  girl  was  betrothed  to  Captain 
Jones,  of  Burgoyne's  division.  Uniting  her  fortunes  with  those  of  her  Eng- 
lish lover,  she  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Indian  scouts,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Captain  Jones,  and  started  through  the  forest,  A  second  party 
of  Indians  despatched  by  the  lover  to  aid  the  first,  quarrelled  with  those  they 
met,  and  a  rivalry  sprang  up.  A  quarrel  ensued  on  the  question  which 
party  should  deliver  the  lady.  When  the  second  party  were  likely  to  get  her 
in  their  possession,  those  who  had  taken  her  in  the  beginning,  tied  her  to  a 
tree  and  shot  her.  This  incident  revealed  more  clearly  than  any  preceding 
event  had  done,  the  atrocity  with  which  the  British  commanders  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  this  war ;  for  it  was  evident  that  they  would  call  into  requisi- 
tion the  wild  and  unfettered  passions  of  savage  tribes,  to  deepen  the  tide  of 
blood  which  they  had  set  flowing  through  the  devoted  Colonies. 

The  reaction  was  immense.  For  many  miles  around  the  neighborhood, 
the  people  rose  and  rushed  to  the  American  encampment.  The  massacre  of 
Miss  M'Crea  was  no  more  atrocious  than  multitudes  of  others.  But  it  came 
nearer  to  our  enemies,  and  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  savagery  of  em- 
ploying such  infernal  instruments  in  warfare.  Bancroft  sums  it  up  as  follows  : 
"The  employment  of  Indian  allies  had  failed.  The  king,  the  ministry,  and 
in  due  time,  the  British  Parliament  were  informed  officially  that  the  wild  red- 
men  '  treacherously  committed  ravages  upon  their  friends  ;  '  that  '  they  could 
not  be  controlled  ; '  that  '  they  killed  their  Captives  after  the  fashion  of  their 
tribes  ; '  that  '  there  was  infinite  difficulty  in  managing  them  ; '  that  '  they  grew 
more  and  more  unreasonable  and  importunate.'  Could  the  government  of  a 
civilized  state  insist  on  courting  their  alliance  ?  When  the  Seneca  warriors, 
returning  to  their  lodges,  told  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  their  chiefs,  their 
villages  rang  with  the  howls  of  mourners,  the  yells  of  rage.  We  shall  see 
interested  British  emissaries,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Germain  and  the 
king,  make  the  life  of  these  savages  a  succession  of  revenges,  and  lead  them 
on  to  the  wreaking  of  all  their  wrath  in  blood."  ' 

Eary  :  but  it   was  performed  by  a  drunken   surgeon,  book,  sank  back   upon  his  pillow  and  expired.     Stona 

who  neglected  it   till  it  was  evident  that  he  was  dying  justly  observes  :—'  If  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher, 

of  the  unstaunched  hemorrhage.     Seemg  that  he  must  and    Rousseau    like    an     unbelieving    seuii.nentalist 

soon    die,    he   called    for   the    Hible,    and    read    com-  General  Herkimer  died  like  a  Christian  1\".ro."'— 

posedly,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  others,  the  Ficld-Book,  vol.  i.,  pp.  260-261. 
thirty-eighth  Psalm,  applying  the  deep,  penitential  con-  '  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  3S1-382. 

fessions  of  the  poem  to  his  own  case.     He  closed  the 
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Schuyler  Superseded. — This  general  was  not  popular  in  Congress,  which 
rendered  it  easier  for  Gates  with  his  strong  body  of  supporters,  to  reach  the 
point  on  which  his  restless  ambition  had  been  long  fixed,  and  he  was  sent  to 
supersede  Schuyler.  It  was  alleged  at  the  time,  that  Schuyler  was  unfairly 
treated  ;  and  his  friends  were  the  more  indignant,  since  after  St.  Clair's  dis- 
asters, he  had  soon  gathered  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  around  him, 
with  fair  prospects  of  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  campaign.  The  injustice, 
liowever,  if  such  it  wete,  was  forgotten  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Saratoga, 
which  soon  afterwards  followed.  But  Schuyler  endeared  himself  the  more  to 
his  friends  by  his  subsequent  conduct;  for  through  all  his  future  career,  he 
never  allowed  the  insult  to  leave  the  slightest  taint  upon  his  patriotism. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  fortune  had  smiled  upon  our  arms,  and  it  did  not- 
ruffle  the  serenity  of  his  noble  spirit,  that  she  was  already  smiling  upon  his 
successful  rival. 

Burgoyiie' s  Extremity.— The  stars  were  fighting  against  the  British  general, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  carrying  out  the  campaign  wliich  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully fought  out  on  paper  in  the  closet  of  the  King  of  England,  was  grow- 
ing darker  every  hour.  As  he  afterwards  himself  said  :  '  I  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated any  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  St.  Leger  with  his  numerous 
and  trusted  allies ;  nor  did  1  suppose  that  General  CUnton  would  be  arrested 
by  any  little  obstacles  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  starting  as  he  did  from 
New  York  with  a  strong  force  so  completely  appointed.  The  greatest  curse 
of  the  whole  thing  was,  that  I  was  placed  where  I  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat,  nor  hold  my  ground :  there  was  nothing  left  but  for  me  to  fight,  and 
win  or  lose  the  day,  as  the  Fates  would  have  it.'  His  Canadian  allies  were 
getting  discouraged,  and  the  ardor  of  his  savages  was  somewhat  cooled  by 
learning  that  some  of  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  '  were  joining  the  camp 
of  his  enemy.  With  less  modesty  than  became  a  commander-in-chief,  Bur- 
goyne  boasted  that  he  would  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  in  Albany.  Gates  had 
heard  of  this  silly  boast,  and  equalled  it  ;— '  Then  it  will  be  a  dinner  of  cold 
lead.'  Without  desiring  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  General  Gates,  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  in  command  of  the  largest  body  of  troops 
ever  massed  together  under  one  commander  during  the  Revolution  ;  a  degree 
of  order  and  subordination  almost  unknown  had  been  introduced  into  his 
camp;  that  their  ammunitions  and  equipments  were  in  some  measure  ade- 
quate to  the  work  before  them,  and  that  no  great  body  of  men  of  higher  char- 
acter, intelligence  or  patriotism,  was  ever  mustered  into  the  American 
service.  The  strength,  manhood,  brains  and  valor  of  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia  were  completely  represented.  Burgoyne's  men  knew  little 
of  Gates  or  Schuyler,  but  they  had  found  out  who  Stark  was,  to  their  heart's 
content.  Burgoyne  always  said  that  Stark  was  the  only  name  that  ever  raised 
a  dread  in  his  army ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  with  the  exception  of  Washington, 
he  himself  ever  was  afraid  of  any  other  American  general. 

>  See  Campbell's  ^^/-./e-r  War/are  of  New  r<;r^-,  and  Stone's  Z./^<i/"i5/'a7//,  for  an  account  of  thes    tii'  ;s. 
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Gates  ass2imes  Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Norths  August  19,  \111.-^ 
After  liberating  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Arnold,  with  his  victorious  battalions, 
and  Morgan,  with  his  veteran  regiment  of  riflemen,  joined  the  Continental 
troops,  which  made  Gates'  command  outnumber  Burgoyne's  German  and 
British  regulars;  while  his  large  accessions  of  militia  from  New  York  and 
New  England,  with  fresh  arrivals  of  small  arms  and  artillery  from  France, 
recently  landed  at  Portsmouth,  left  him  superior  to  his  antagonist. 

Burgoyne  prepares  for  Battle. — The  British  general  now  began  a  final 
movement,  which,  if  successful,  would  cover  him  with  glory  ;  while  the  dis- 
grace of  a  failure  could  be  thrown  on  his  superiors,  who  might  be  held  respon- 
sible for  a  disaster  incurred  in  obeying  their  orders.  He  was  determined  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  American  lines  to  Albany,  or  lose  his  army.  Before 
sundown,  September  13,  his  fine  train  of  artillery  had  crossed  over  the  Hudson 
on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Schuylerville ;  but  formidable  as  was  the  appearance 
he  now  presented,  before  daylight  streaked  the  east  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th,  his  star  began  to  lose  its  brightness.  Colonel  John  Brown,  of  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  had  been  despatched  by  Lincoln  from  Manchester, 
with  five  hundred  light  troops  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Surprising 
the  outposts  of  Ticonderoga,  he  liberated  a  hundred  American  prisoners,  cap- 
tured four  companies  of  regulars,  and  the  guards  at  the  portage  between  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain,  with  their  arms  and  cannon,  and  destroying  a 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  among  which  were  several  gunboats,  and  an  armed 
sloop.  The  next  four  days,  Burgoyne's  army,  by  stopping  to  rebuild  bridges, 
advanced  hardly  as  many  miles.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  encounter- 
ing Gates'  army,  now  strongly  posted  on  Bemis's  heights,  he  saw  there  was 
no  way  to  victory,  except  by  dislodging  them  at  once.  He  formed  his  entire 
force  in  three  columns.  The  left,  under  Riedesel,  with  the  heaviest  field-bat- 
teries, took  the  road  through  the  meadows  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  ;  Bur- 
goyne led  the  centre  in  person  across  a  deep  ravine ;  while  the  right  column, 
under  Fraser,  following  the  circuitous  ridge,  advanced  towards  the  heights  on 
the  left  of  the  Americans, — the  only  point  from  which  they  could  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed.  Along  the  rear  of  these  advancing  columns,  hung  hordes 
of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Savages,  thirsting  for  plunder  and  blood.  There 
were  three  major-generals  on  the  British  side — on  ours  not  one  in  the  field.' 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Battle. — The  Americans  used  no  artillery  that  day.  The 
work  was  done  by  the  separate  regiments,  which  being  well  handled  by  their 
officers,  and  rigidly  adhering  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  commander— suggested 
in  the  main  beyond  all  doubt  by  Arnold  who  watched  the  battle — won  the 
field  which  was  obstinately  contested  for  so  many  hours.  Morgan,  with  his 
veteran  regiment  of  riflemen,  did  fearful  execution."     Scammel's  New  Hamp- 

'  The  impression  that  Arnold  engaged  in,  instejd  of  the  batde,  as  reported  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall ;  and 

directing  this   battle  is   a  mistake.      For   this    I   >iave  other  witnesses   whom   Gordon   regarded   as   reliable, 

the  authority  of  Robert  R.  Livingstone,  in  a  letter  to  See  his  histor>',  vol.  ii.,  p.  551. 

General  Washington,  written   January  14th,   1778.  as  '-i  '  Next  to  Washington,  Morgan  was  the  best  office! 

well  as  the  testimony  of  Wilkinson,  who  was  present  at  whom  Virginia  scut  into  the  field,  though  she  raised  nc 
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shire  battalion,  and  Cook's  two  regiments  of  Connecticut  militia,  by  their  rapid 
dexterous  and  daring  movements,  had  much  to  do  in  the  hardest  work  of 
the  day.  But  where  all  did  so  well,  Cilley's  Continental  regiment,  the  Con- 
necticut mihtia  under  Cook,  the  Virginia  riflemen  under  Morgan,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  men  under  Scammel,  carried  away  the  chief  glories  of  the 
field.  It  was  evident  enough  at  the  tune,  that,  if  an  able  general  officer  had 
led  the  army  in  person,  the  route  of  Burgoyne  might  have  been  complete. 

The  Night  after  the  Battle. — Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  long  engage- 
ment having  nearly  exhausted  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans,  they  with- 
drew quietly  and  in  good  order,  taking  with  them  their  wounded  and  a  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Burgoyne's  divisions  bivouacked  on  the  field,  too  exhausted 
to  bestow  much  care  on  their  disabled,  or  to  bury  their  dead.  Including  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  the  American  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
while  the  enemy's  exceeded  double  that  number.  Arnold,  who  doubtless 
from  the  jealousy  of  Gates,  was  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the  fight,  saw  with 
the  eye  of  a  consummate  soldier  where  a  complete  victory  might  have 
been  won  when  Burgoyne's  columns  began  to  waver  towards  evening,  and  he 
expressed  this  opinion  to  Gates.  Again,  when  the  next  morning  had  exposed 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  British  army,  he  pressed  his  views  so  urgently 
that  the  less  resolute,  if  not  timid  commander,  resented  the  interference,  and 
a  quarrel  ensued.  The  fiery  Arnold  demanded  a  passport  for  Philadelphia, 
which  Gates  readily  granted  ;  but,  '  repenting  of  his  rashness,  the  restless  and 
insubordinate  man  lingered  in  the  camp,  though  he  could  no  longer  obtain  ac- 
cess to  Gates,  nor  a  command.' 

Bn?'goyne  sends  to  Sir  Henry  Clifton  for  help  ; — but  Clinton  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away  to  the  south,  and  every  hour  the  northern  commander's 
position  was  becoming  more  desperate.'^     He  must  meet  his  destiny — he  pre- 

stPtue  to  the  incomparable  leader  of  her  light  troops." —  among  his  companions  those  whom  it  was  wise  to  be- 
Uancroft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  131.  Among  the  troops  who  trust;  and  a  reciprocal  sympathy  made  the  obedience 
hastened  to  Washington's  camp  at  Cambridge  was  a  of  his  soldiers  an  act  of  aftectionate  confidence, 
company  of  riflemen  from  Virginia,  commanded  by  Wherever  he  was  posted  in  the  battle-field,  the  fight 
Daniel  Morgan,  whose  early  life  was  so  obscured  by  was  sure  to  be  waged  with  fearlessness,  good  judgment, 
poverty  that  no  one  remembered  his  parents  or  his  and  massive  energy.  Of  all  the  officers  whom  Virginia 
birth-place,  or  if  he  had  sister  or  brother.  Self-sup-  sent  into  the  war,  next  to  Washington,  Morgan  was 
ported  by  daily  labor,  he  was  yet  fond  of  study,  and  the  greatest :  equal  to  every  occasion  in  the  camp  or 
self-taught,  he  learned  by  slow  degrees  lo  write  well,  before  an  enemy,  unless  it  were  that  he  knew  not  how 
Migrating  from  New  Jersey,  he  became  a  wagoner  in  to  be  idle,  or  to  retreat.  In  ten  days  after  he  received 
Virginia  in  time  to  witness  KraddocU's  expedition.  In  his  commission,  he  attracted  to  himself  from  the  valley. 
1774,  he  again  saw  something  of  war,  having  descended  a  company  of  ninety-six  backwuodsmen.  His  first 
the  Ohio  with  Dunmore.  The  danger  of  his  country  lieutenant  was  John  Humphreys  ;  his  second,  William 
called  him  into  action  which  was  his  appropriate  sphere.  Heth  ;  his  sergeant,  Charles  Porterfield.  No  captain 
In  person  he  was  more  than  six  feet  high  and  well  ever  commanded  braver  soldiers,  or  was  better  support- 
proportioned,  of  an  imposing  presence,  moving  with  ed  by  his  officers  ;  in  twenty-one  days  they  marched 
strength  and  grace,  of  a  hardy  constitution  that  defied  from  Winchester  in  Virginia,  to  Cambridge. — Ban- 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold.     His  open  countenance  was  croft,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  62-63. 

the  mirror  of  a  frank  and  mgenuous  nature.    He  could  '  The  historian  also  says,  vol.  ix.,  p.  412.  that  '  the 

glow  with  vehement  anger,  but  passion  never  mastered  British    dead  were   buried  promiscuously,  except   that 

his  power  of  discernment,  and  his  disposition  was  sweet  officers  were  thrown   into  holes  by  themselves  •    in  one 

and  peaceful,  so  that  he  delighted  in  acts  of  kindness,  pit  three  of  the  twentieth  regiment,  of  whom  the  eldest 

never  harbored  malice  or  revenge,  and  made  his  house  was  not  more  than  seventeen.' 

the  home  of  cheerfulness  and  hospitality.  His  courage  '  In  Bancroft's  fine,  and  somewhat  elaborate  de- 
was  not  an  idle  quality;  it  sprang  from  the  mtense  scription  of  this  campaign,  he  thus  speaks  of  Burgoyne's 
force  of  his  will,^  which  hoie  him  on  to  do  his  duty  with  condition  :  ''J'he  Americans  broke  down  the  bridges 
an  irresistible  impetuosity.  His  faculties  were  only  which  he  had  built  in  his  rear,  and  so  swarmed  in  the 
quickened  by  the  nearness  of  danger,  which  he  was  woods,  that  he  could  gain  tio  just  idea  of  tl  eir  situation, 
sure  to  make  the  best  preparations  to  meet.  An  intui-  His  foraging  parties  and  advanced  posts  vv-ere  ha- 
live  perception  of  character  assisted  him  in  clioosirg  rassed  ;  horses  grew  thin  and  weak  ;  the  hospital  wa< 
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pared  for  it  like  a  brave  man.  No  tidings  came  from  Clinton,  ai.d  finding 
that  he  must  go  into  the  struggle  alone,  he  prepared  for  a  reconnoissance  in 
force.  Fifteen  hundred  picked  men,  under  his  ablest  counnanders,  advanced 
in  the  afternoon  of  October  7th,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Gates'  position,  and 
offered  battle.  The  Americans  entered  the  conflict  with  coolness  and  confi- 
dence. The  battle  was  fiercely  contested  on  both  sides.  Every  regimen- 
moved  to  its  work  with  order,  and  held  its  ground  with  steadiness  :  not  a  bat 
talion  wavered,  not  an  officer  was  at  fault. 

Although  Burgoyne  had  led  only  fifteen  hundred  men  from  his  camp,  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  in  supporting  distance,  and  his  entire  available  force 
could  be  brought  to  bear  during  the  long  conflict.  Rank  and  file  on  both 
sides  seemed  to  understand  that  the  fate  of  both  armies  would  be  decided 
that  day  ;  and  it  is  difiicult,  with  the  full  knowledge  we  have  of  that  battle,  to 
determine  whether  the  honor:»of  the  field  should  be  accorded  to  the  general- 
ship of  Burgoyne,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Fraser,  Breyman,  Riedesel, 
and  Phillips,  managed  their  troops,  and  the  unshaken  steadiness  with  which 
they  fought  all  through — or  to  the  brilliant  conduct  of  the  American  oflicers, 
sustained  as  they  were  by  the  steady  valor  of  the  patriot  army,  and  all  fired 
by  the  gallant  and  desperate  heroism  of  Arnold,  who  could  be  restrained  no 
longer  by  Gates,  and  in  defiance  of  orders,  sprang  upon  a  horse  and  dashed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  without  a  command  whole  battalions 
followed  his  intrepid  lead.  During  the  Revolution  there  was  no  better  fight- 
ing by  the  republicans  or  their  invaders.  Straight  into  the  mouth  of  the 
British  batteries  of  twelve-pounders,  heavily  charged  with  grape-shot  and 
well  handled,  our  regiments  advanced,  closing  up  their  ranks  as  fast  as  their 
men  were  mowed  down.  Nothing  could  withstand  their  deadly  fire,  or  im- 
petuous charges.  While  Poor's  brigade  and  Broeck's  militia  engaged  Ack- 
land's  grenadiers,  Morgan  was  making  a  circuit  by  one  of  his  brilliant  evolu- 
tions to  flank  the  British  right,  and  Dearborn  was  dashing  down  with  his 
light  infantry  from  the  heights.  Not  long  after  the  battle  had  begun  to  wax 
hot,  Fraser  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  rifle  bullet,  and  the  British  grenadiers 
broke  and  fled,  leaving  their  heroic  commander,  seriously  wounded.  Bur- 
goyne's  first  aid.  Sir  Francis  Clark,  was  struck  from  his  saddle  on  his  way  to 
rally  the  Brunswickers,  The  galfant  John  Brooks — afterwards  governor  of  his 
State — with  a  Massachusetts  regiment  was  storming  the  stockade  redoubts 
on  the  right  of  the  British  camp,  while  Breyman,  now  exposed  in  front  and 
rear,  fell  mortally  wounded.  It  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  losing  the 
field. 

But  Burgoyne' s  spirit  rose  with  the  occasion.  Officers  on  his  staff  were 
wounded  and  fell  with  their  wounded  horses.  A  shot  meant  for  Burgoyne, 
dropped  the  ofiicer  nearest  to  him  dead.  A  bullet  flew  through  his  hat ;  others 
grazed  his  body.      Where  a  battalion  or  regiment  wavered,   he  dashed  in 

cumbered  with  at  least  eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded  wing;  he  was  followed  by  two  thousand  militia.     Tha 

men.      One-third  part  of  the  soldiers'  rations  was  re-  Indians  melted  away  from  Burgoyne,  and  by  the  zeal 

trenched.     Wliile  the  British  army  declined    in  num-  of  Schuyler,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Gates,  a  smalJ 

ber,  (;ates  was  constantly  reinforced.     On  the  twenty-  band,  chiefly  ot  Oneidas,  joined  the  Aiiericau  ca.m.)f, 

btcond  I  .incoln  arrived,  and  took  commaad  of  the  right  — Jiiid, 
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that  direction  and  breathed  new  fire  into  their  ranks  ;  and  could  the  field 
have  been  won  by  mortal  power,  he  would  have  gained  it.  But  the  terrible 
charges  of  the  patriot  regiments  and  battalions  could  not  be  resisted. 
And  so  the  battle  raged  till  long  after  sunset.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night 
before  Burgoyne  gave  orders  to  retreat.  But  there  was  no  time  for  repose 
that  night.  On  the  outer  verge  of  the  field  from  which  he  retreated,  an  im- 
provised hospital  was  receiving  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  to  join  a  thousand 
of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen,  sick  from  fatigue  and  exposure,  or  been 
disabled  in  former  engagements.  On  the  rising  ground  beyond  this  scene  of 
suffering  and  defeat,  he  gathered  his  shattered  army. 

The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne.— V^hen  the  sun  of  the  next  morning  rose 
over  the  field  of  yesterday's  struggle,  Burgoyne  saw  that  the  work  was  done 
— the  fate  of  his  army  was  sealed.  He  could  tiot  attribute  it  to  his  lack  of 
courage  ;  and  to  his  dying  day,  never  seemed  to  have  been  conscious  that  in 
lack  of  Judgfnent,  nature  had  been  too  niggardly,  to  stamp  him  with  the  im- 
press of  a  great  commander.  The  consciousness  of  valor  transported  him 
with  ceaseless  illusions  of  victory.  He  followed  his  star  till  it  vanished 
like  a  miserable  ignis  fatuus  in  the  morass  of  defeat.' 

When  another  night  of  gloom  had  closed  in  after  the  disheartening  day 
that  followed  the  battle,  Burgoyne  abandoned  his  sick  and  bleeding  men  in 
the  hospital,  and  began  his  retreat.  When  within  two  miles  of  Saratoga,  on 
the  night  of  the  loth,  finding  a  flight  across  the  Hudson  impossible,  he 
forded  the  Fishkill,  and  choosing  the  best  position  he  could,  made  his  final 
encampment.  Only  one  hope  was  left  of  escape  ;  but  a  reconnoitering 
party  sent  out  found  that  Stark  held  the  river  at  Fort  Edward !  This  in- 
domitable man  had  been  greeted  by  two  thousand  recruits  who  rushed  to 
join  the  hero  after  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  he  had  now  returned  with 
a  powerful  corps  of  New  Hampshire  militia  eager  for  battle.  The  last  hope 
being  cut  off,  in  a  council  of  war,  Burgoyne's  proposal  to  surrender  was 
unanimously  approved.  Transported  with  a  triumph  which  good  fortune, 
more  than  generalship  had  accorded  to  him.  Gates  allowed  the  victory  to  be 
shorn  of  some  of  its  fruits,  by  signing  a  convention  which  stipulated  for  a 
passage  for  his  army  from  Boston  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their 
not  serving  again  during  the  war  in  North  America,  when  he  should  have  de- 
manded, what  he  could  instantly  have  enforced,  and  what  he  was  by  all  laws 
of  war  entitled  to,  an  unconditional  surrender.  But  it  was  not  an  hour  for 
censure — the  American  people  were  satisfied.     The  British  army  were  to  lay 

»  Among  the  officers  who  fell  wounded  or  dead  that  lips,  and  Reidsel,  and  none  beside,  joined  the  train  ; 

day,  there  were  many  whpse   names  were  cherished  for  and  amidst  the  ceaseless  booming  ot  the  American  ar- 

their  noble  qualities,    by  friends  on   both   sides  of  the  tillery,  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  strictly 

Atlantic.    "  All  persons  sorrowed  over  Fraser,  so  much  observed  in  the  twilight  over  his  grave.     Never  more 

love  had  he  inspired.     He  questioned  the  surgeon  ea-  shall   he  chase   the  r>--d    deer  through    the   heather   of 

gerly  as  to   his   wound,   and   when   he  found   that  he  Strath  Errick,  or  guide  the   skiff  across  the  fathomless 

nuist  go  from  wife  and  children,  that  fame  and  promo-  lake  of  central  Scotland,  or  muse  over  the   ruin  of  the 

tion  and  life  were  gliding  from  before  his  eyes,  he  cried  Stuarts  on  the  moor  of  fVum-mossie,  or  dream  of  glory 

out  in  his  agony  :    '  Damned   ambition  ! '     At   sunset  beside  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Ness.     Death  ui  itself 

of  the  ei'.jhth,  as  his  body,  attended   by  the  officers  of  is  not  terrible  ;  but  he  came  to  America  for  selfi.sh  ad- 

his  famiTy,  was  borne  by  soldiers  of  his  corps  to  the  vancement,   and   though  bravely  true  as   a  soldier,  hi 

great  redoubt  above  the  Hudson,  where  he  had  asked  to  died  unconsoled."— Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  41S-419. 
be  buried,  the    three  major-geueraJs,  Burgoyne,  Phil- 
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down  their  arms — almost  on  the  terms  their  commander  had  dictated.  The 
deed  was  not  witnessed  by  the  patriot  army ;  a  detachment  from  their  body 
marched  into  the  British  camp  to  the  tune  of  'Yankee  Doodle,'  and  'while,' 
says  Lafayette,' '  a  brilliant  troop,  covered  with  gold,  filed  out  with  Burgoyne, 
they  encountered  Gates  and  his  officers,  all  clothed  in  plain  gray  cloth.'  In- 
cluding officers,  they  numbered  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
exclusive  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners  of  war,  embracing  the  sick 
and  wounded  whom  Burgoyne  had  abandoned. 

The  Loss  of  the  British  in  this  Northern  Campaign  : — In  killed,  disabled, 
and  prisoners,  it  was  reckoned  at  ten  thousand  men.  The  trophies  of  war 
were  forty-two  brass  cannon,  five  thousand  muskets  and  small  arms,  with  large 
munitions  of  war ;  the  ordnance  and  arms  being  the  best  then  known,  and 
probably  exceeding  in  number  all  others  of  equal  value  in  the  federal  army. 

Consequences  of  the  Victories. — It  is  impossible  at  our  day,  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  mingled  feelings  of  relief  and  exultation  which 
filled  the  nation,  ^\"ashington's  heart  swelled  with  gratitude,  and  he  wept 
long  with  joy.  It  was  the  greatest  victory  that  had  yet  crowned  our  arms. 
Since  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  no  such  formidable  force  had  been  brought 
against  the  patriots  in  one  engagement :  nor  had  there  been  up  to  that  time, 
nor  was  there  afterwards,  a  series  of  engagements  in  any  one  campaign, 
which  reflected  more  glory  upon  the  patriot  arms,  or  more  lustre  upon  the 
valor  of  British  and  American  soldiers.  The  candid  judgments  of  European 
writers,  military  and  civilian,  from  that  day  to  this,  will  be  found  by  the  care- 
ful reader,  to  be  fairly  summed  up  in  the  few  words  just  written. 

The  shadows  had  lain  so  thick  over  the  cause  of  independence  that  the 
spirit  of  Toryism  had  become  rampant.'  Throughout  Pennsylvania  particu- 
larly, it  was  said,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  outnumbered  its  friends. 
But  the  news  of  the  northern  victories  inflamed  the  spirit  of  patriotism  on  all 
sides,  and  everywhere  disloj-alty  hung  its  head.  Men  began  to  treat  Toryism 
as  treason.  The  lilies  were  drawn  straighter  between  republicans  and 
monarchists.  From  the  lips  of  preachers  of  all  sects,  bolder  words  fell ; — 
'  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,'  was  the  text  which  rang  from  many 
a  pulpit  that  had  been  cold  or  dumb.  With  the  overpowering  force  Howe 
was  bringing  against  the  national  army  on  the  Delaware,  the  behef  even  in 
Washington'?  ability  to  hold  his  own,  was  giving  way.  How  deep  would 
have  been  the  public  depression,  or  how  great  the  disaster,  could  CHnton 
have  joined  his  forces  with  Burgoyne,  and  gained  permanent  possession  of  the 
Hudson  river,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  But  witl»  the  good  news  from 
the  north,  a  new  feeling  spread  over  the  country  ;  everywhere  the  clouds 
Degan  to  lift,  and  the  mists  of  doubt  to  be  dissolved.  When  the  British  gar- 
rison at  Ticonderoga  heard  of  Burgoyne' s  defeat,  they  fled.  The  victorious 
Americans  looked  up  towards  the  north,  and  saw  no  enemy  to  contend  with 

'  MeTioirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 
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this  side  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  The  yells  of  the  savage  had  died  away  on 
the  Mohawk.  The  alliance  between  the  Tories  of- Johnson  and  Butler,  and 
the  warriors  of  Brant,  had  for  the  time  being  at  least,  been  broken  up.  Sit 
Henry  Clinton  received  the  tidings  of  the  British  disaster  while  he  was 
saiHng  up  the  Hudson,  and  satisfied  with  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  he  again  turned  his  prows  to  New  York,  leaving  to  Vaughan 
his  worthy  subordinate,  the  brutal  work  of  firing  the  homes  of  the  patriots 
on  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  burning  down  the  unprotected  town  of 
Kingston. 

The  Effect  of  the  News  ifi  Europe — ///  France. — It  was  to  be  still  more  aus- 
picious to  our  cause  abroad.  The  joy  that  spread  over  France,  where  the 
fires  of  a  great  democratic  revolution  were  being  kindled,  woke  up  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  among  all  classes,  and  the  public  indignation  of  Europe  could  not 
be  restrained  against  the  barbarous  policy  of  impressing  German  troops  into 
the  service  of  British  despotism.  Those  princes  who  had  kidnapped  their 
own  subjects,  and  sold  them  to  infamy  or  death  in  a  distant  land,  were 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  from  public  indignation.  The  Margrave  of 
Hesse,  who  had  entered  the  plea  of  legitimacy  and  feudal  rights  as  his  justifi- 
cation, was  answered  by  Mirabeau,  who  said,  'When  power  breaks  the  com- 
pact which  secured  and  limited  its  rights,  then  resistance  becomes  a  duty. 
He  that  fights  to  recover  freedom,  exercises  a  lawful  right.  Insurrection  be- 
comes just.  There  is  no  crime  so  great  as  one  perpetrated  against  the  freedom 
of  peoples.'  This  greatest  of  all  the  French  orators  of  the  last  century, 
from  his  exile  in  Holland,  began  to  lift  that  trumpet  voice  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  which  was  afterwards  to  make  the  battlements  of 
oppression  tremble'  to  their  foundations.  He  had  witnessed  the  infamous 
spectacle  of  driving  the  German  soldiers  from  their  homes  to  fight  for  George 
III.,  and  he  sent  these  burning  words  through  Germany  : — '  What  new  mad- 
ness is  this  ?  Alas  !  miserable  men,  you  burn  down,  not  the  camp  of  an 
enemy,  but  your  own  hopes  !  Germans  !  what  brand  do  you  suffer  to  be 
put  upon  your  foreheads  ?  You  war  against  a  pe'ople  who  have  never 
wronged  you  ;  who  fight  for  a  righteous  cause  ;  and  set  you  the  noblest  pattern. 
They  break  their  chains.  Imitate  their  example.  Have  you  not  the  same 
claim  to  honor  and  right  as  your  princes  ?  Yes,  without  doubt.  Men  stand 
higher  than  princes.  Of  all  rulers  conscience  is  the  highest.  You,  peoples 
that  are  cheated,  humbled,  and  sold  !  Fly  to  America  !  There  embrace  your 
brothers.  In  the  spacious  places  of  refuge  which  they  open  to  suffering 
humanity,  learn  the  art  to  be  free  and  happy ;  the  art  to  apply  social  institu- 
tions to  the  advantage  of  every  member  of  society.' 

By  such  Promethean  hands  was  the  torch  of  liberty, — which  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  American  altar, — transmitted  to  the  European  nations. 

In  England. — The  success  of  our  arms  was  the  cause  of  scarcely  less 
gratulation  with   the  liberal  party  in  England.     Their  principles   had  nevej 
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changed,  and  their  sympathy  for  America  was  perhaps  warmer  than  e/er; 
but  from  the  distance  their  eyes  could  not  so  clearly  pierce  the  clouds  that 
hung  over  us,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  their  faith  in  our  principles  would  out- 
live their  confidence  in  our  success.  But  now  they  could  take  a  bolder  atti- 
tude. When  the  king,  on  the  20th  of  November,  opened  the  new  session  of 
Parliament,  he  seemed  more  fixed  than  ever  in  his  convictions,  and  still  more. 
obstinate  in  his  determination  to  continue  the  war,  regardless  of  waste  of 
treasure  or  life.  The  news  of  Burgoyne's  overthrow  had  not  then  reached 
England,  and  therefore,  the  more  glory  to  Chatham  for  saying,  'My  I>ords  ! 
you  cannot  conquer  America.  In  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing,  and 
suffered  much.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance  you 
can  buy  or  borrow,  traffic  and  foster  with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince 
that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  your  ef- 
forts are  forever  vain  and  impotent,  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment.  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  coun- 
try, I  would  never  lay  down  my  arms  ;  never,  never,  never.'  Chatham  called 
for  conciliation  with  America  by  a  change  of  ministry  to  quench  '  the  barbari- 
ties of  the  horrible  hell-hounds  of  this  savage  war  ; '  and  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  and  pride  of  England,  demanded  that  France  should  be  chastised 
for  her  insulting  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Burke  plead  for  'an  agreement  with  the  Americans  on 
the  best  terms  that  could  be  made  ; '  and  Fox,  the  rising  young  giant  of  the 
English  political  world,  declared,  'If  no  better  terms  can  be  had,  I  would 
treat  with  them  as  allies ;  nor  do  I  fear  the  consequences  of  their  inde- 
pendence.' 

The  Situation  of  Lord  North. — Had  this  statesman  been  gifted  with  a 
nobler  nature,  his  embarrassment  and  mortification  might  now  have  excited 
some  sympathy.  He  was  a  man  of  feeble  convictions,  but  they  were  in  the 
main  generous  and  just.  While  his  secret  sympathies  were  with  the  cause  of 
American  independence,  his  love  of  power  and  his  spirit  of  cringing  loyalty  to  the 
king,  made  him  an  obsequious,  although  unwilling  instrument,  of  the  bigoted 
monarch.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  more  faith  in  compromises, 
than  in  adherence  to  principle.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  defeat  of 
the  king's  forces  on  any  battle-field;  and  it  was  with  painful  feelings  of  morti- 
fication and  twinges  of  conscience,  harder  to  bear  than  the  misfortune  of  blind- 
ness and  the  ills  of  old  age,'  that  he  had  yielded  his  convictions  to  the  will 
of  his  sovereign. 

'  Returning  from  the  fatiguing  debate  of  the  2d  of  opportunity  which  never  could  recur,  and,  against  Jiis 

December  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Lord  North   re-  oiun  conviction,  without  opening  to  America  any  hope 

ceived  the  news  of  the  total  loss  of   Burgoyne's  army,  of  pacification,  to  adjourn  the  Parliament  to  the  20th 

He  was  so  agitated  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  of  January.     Those  who  were  near  Lord  North  in  his 

and  the  next  day  at  the  levee  his  distress  was  visible  old  age,  never  heard  him  murmur  at  his  having  beconie 

to  the  foreign  ministers.     He  desired   to  make  peace  blind;    '  but  in  the  solitude  of  sleepless  nights  he  would 

by  giving  up  all  the  points  which  had  been  in  dispute  sometimes   fall  into    very   low    spirits,  and   deeply  re- 

with   America,   or  to   retire  from  the  ninistry.      Con-  proach  himself  for  having,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the 

cessi  in  alter  defeat  was  humiliating;  but  there  n:ust  king,  remained  in  administration  after  he  thoughl    thai 

be  prompt  action  or   Trance  would  mterfere.     .     .     It  peace  ought  to  have  been  made  wish  America.'- llau" 

was  die  kuig  .iho  persuaded  his  minister  to  forego  the  croft,  vol.  ix.,  chap,  xxviii. 
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Passing  from  Versailles  to  Valley  Forge. — Madness  ruled  the  minisuy  of 
George  III.,  and  our  friends  in  England  fought  our  battles  with  almost  fruitless 
results  at  the  time.  But  they  were  piling  up  mountains  of  justification  for  our 
conduct,  and  writing  epitaphs  of  glory  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
to  '  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.'  We  turn  even  from  them  for  a  while, 
with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  meet  them  again  ;  for  nearly  all  but  Chatham 
lived  to  see  the  young  Republic  rise  into  the  sunshine  of  independence.  As 
for  the  King  of  England,  and  his  Parliament,  and  the  ministers  of  his  despotic 
will,  their  acts  no  longer  interested  the  American  people.  We  had  had 
enough  of  them ;  and  for  good  or  evil,  every  American  statesman,  and  the 
great  mass  of  our  people,  were  willing  enough  to  leave  them  to  '  gang  their 
ain  gait.'  But  our  fathers  were  looking  with  intense  interest  at  what  was  tak- 
ing place  on  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel ;  for,  after  all,  the  hardest 
battle  of  the  Revolution  was  to  be  waged  in  Paris — there  our  mightiest  victory 
was  to  be  won.     Franklin  was  at  Versailles  ! 

Before  we  look  into  the  gorgeous  palace  of  Versailles,  reared  by  the  pride, 
and  embelhshed  by  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  become  the 
scene  where  the  claims  of  the  young  Republic  were  to  be  urged  and  ac- 
knowledged, we  must  visit  the  bleak  quarters  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  the  gloomiest  winter — 1 777-1 778 — in  the  life  of  the  patriot 
leader  and  his  army  was  passed.  This  record  must  be  cut  short ;  for  although 
the  interval  was  filled  with  activity,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  were  alternating 
between  victory  and  defeat,  yet  they  belong  to  those  minute  and  extended 
relations  which  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  our  record.  In  a  few  lines 
we  can  trace  the  current  of  military  aftairs  from  the  close  of  May,  when 
Washington  left  his  headquarters  at  Morristown,  until  the  summer  campaign 
was  over,  and  he  had  moved  from  his  last  position— White  Marsh,  December 
11^  1777— into  his  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Although  the  dreary 
winter  season  admitted  of  no  aggressive  movement  on  either  side,  yet  it  was 
not  wasted  in  idleness.  The  exposure  of  the  troops  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  the  privations  they  went  through,  called  for  the  utmost  vigilance 
in  warding  off  disease,  and  every  precaution  and  remedy  within  the  reach  of 
the  science  of  that  day,  was  sedulously  resorted  to.' 

Howe's  Plan. — If  he  had  settled  upon  one  for  the  campaign— which  is  more 
than  doubtful— he  succeeded  in  concealing  it.  He  seemed  to  be  equally  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne  on  the  North,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
success  or  defeat,  to  seize  on  Philadelphia.  Washington,  therefore,  placed  a 
strong  force  on  the  Hudson  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Sir  Henry  CUnton,  while 
he  moved  his  main  body  to  Brandywine,  within  ten  miles  of  the  British  post 
at  New  Brunswick.  By  the  middle  of  June,  Howe's  plan  began  to  be  devel- 
oped.    The  main  body  of  his  army  advanced  from  New  York  to  New  Bruns- 

1  Durin?    the    spring 'he  had   inoculated  a  large  turned  to  the  subject.     It  was  practised  here  a  year 

Tiortion  of  'the  troops  for    the   small-pox.       The  com-  after  the  close  of  the  war.— Lossmg  s  Hut.  oj  the   U. 

mon   practice   of  vaccination  at  the   present  day  was  5-.,  p.  271.— Is  not  Lossing  in  error  ?     b  or  a  careful!, 

then  unknown  in  the  country.     Indeed  the  attention  of  written  sketch  of  Jennkr  s  Life  see  A^ileton  s  Lyila 

Jenner,  the  father  cf  the  practice,  had   then  just  been  J>edia. 
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wick,  and  by  a  feigned  movement  toward  the  Delaware,  he  tried  to  draw 
Washington  into  an  engagement.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  suddenly  re- 
treated, pursued  by  the  whole  American  force  for  some  distance.  A  severe 
skirmish  between  Stirling's  brigade,  and  a  strong  corps  under  Comwallis, 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  June  ;  and  the  Americans  fell  back  without  serious 
loss  to  their  camp.  On  the  30th,  Howe's  army  abandoned  New  Jersey,  and 
crossed  over  to  Staten  Island.  On  the  23d  of  July,  the  commander  sailed 
in  the  fleet  with  eighteen  thousand  troops,  apparently  intending  to  ascend 
the  Delaware  to  cai)ture  Philadelphia.  Washington  pressed  on  at  once  to 
protect  the  national  Capital;  but  after  a  long  detention  at  sea,  the  squadron 
passed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  Washington 
advanced  beyond  the  Brandy  wine  creek,  where  Howe's  superior  force  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  to  the  east  side,  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  him  without  the  favor  of  more  auspicious  circumstances.  Hard 
pressed,  he  fell  back  to  the  east  of  Brandywine,  where,  at  Chad's  Ford,  he 
made  a  stand,  and  a  fierce  battle  followed.  The  attack  was  begun  on  the 
British  side  by  Knyphausen  on  the  American  left  wing,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Washington  in  person  ;  while  Howe  and  Cornwallis  crossed  the 
stream  several  miles  above,  and  fell  upon  the  American  right  under  the 
command  of  Sullivan.  It  was  a  hotly  contested  field,  and  the  battle  lasted  till 
evening.  The  chief  cause  of  the  disaster,  was  the  conflicting  reports  brought 
in  from  different  directions  by  Washington's  officers.  But  the  approach  of 
Cornwallis  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  with  eight  thousand  men,  embracing 
the  grenadiers  and  the  guards,  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  routed 
American  army  retreated  on  the  road  to  Chester,  with  a  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  of  a  thousand  men. 

Lafayette  at  the  Bailie  of  the  Brandywine. — This  was  the  first  battle  in 
which  General  Lafayette  had  been  engaged,  and  throughout  the  day  he  had 
displayed  the  utmost  gallantry,  while  a  surprising  knowledge  of  war  gave 
new  lustre  to  his  military  genius.  In  resisting  the  impetuous  charge  of 
Cornwallis' s  overwhelming  division,  Lafayette  was  struck  from  his  saddle 
by  a  musket-ball  passing  through  his  leg.'  Lafayette  says  :  'Howe's  army 
was   composed  of  about   twelve   thousand  men  ;  their   losses  had   been   so 

>  'At  that  moment  all  those  remaining  on  the  field  the  generals  and  the  commander-in-chief  arrived,  and 

gave  way.     M.  de  Lafayette  was   indebted  to  Gimat,  he  had  leisure  to  have  his  wound  dressed. 
his  aide-de-camp,  for  the  happiness  of  getting  upon  his  '  M.  de  Lafayette,  havms  been  conveyed  by  water 

hor.se.     General  Washington   arrived  from  a  distance  to   Philadelphia,  was  carefully  attended   to  by  the  citi- 

with  fresh  troops.     M.  de  Lafayette  was    preparing  to  zens,  who  were  all  mterested  ni  his   situation   and  e.x- 

join  him,  when   loss  of  blood  obliged   him  to  stop  and  treme  youth.     That  same  evening  the  Congress   deter- 

have  his  wound    bandaged  :  he   was   even    very  near  mined  to  quit   the  city  :   a  vast  number  of  the   inhabi- 

beino-   taken.     Fugitives,  cannon,    and    baggage   now  tants  deserted  their  own  hearth.s— wliole  families  aban- 

crow'ded,  without  order,  into  the  road  leading  to  Ches-  doning  their  possessions,  and  uncertain  of  the  future, 

ter.     The  general  employed  the  remaining  dayUght  in  took  refuge  in   the  mountains.     M.  de  Lafayette  was 

checking  the  enemy  ;   some  regiments  behaved  extreme-  carried  to  Bristol  in  a  boat  ;   he  there  s;iw  the  fugitive 

ly  well,  but  the    disorder  was' complete.     During  that  Congress,  who  only  assembled  again  on  the  other  side 

time  the  ford  of  Chad  was  forced,  the  cannon  taken,  and  of  the    -Susquehanna:    he   wa.s    himself  conducted    to 

the   Chester  road  became    the   common  retreat  of   the  Bethelehem,  a  Mor.ivian  establishment,  where  the  mild 

whole  army.     In  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  confusion,  religion  of  the  brotherhood,  the  community  ol  tortune, 

and  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  education,  and  interests,  amcmgst  that  large  and  ^^imple 

to  recover  ;   but  at  Chester,  twelve  miles  from  the  field  family,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  scenes  of  blootl. 

of  battle,  they  met  with  a  bridge  which  it  was  necessary  and  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  a  civil  war.'— Lafay 

to  cross.     M.  de  Lafayette  occupied  himself  in  arresting  ette's  Alemoirs,  \ol.  i.,  pp.  23-25. 
the  fugitives  ;  some  degree  of  order  was  re-established, 

24 
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cor.si(ierable  that  their  surgeons  and  those  in  the  country,  were  found  insuffi 
cient,  and  tliey  requested  the  American  army  to  supply  them  with  some  for 
their  prisoners.  If  the  enemy  had  marched  to  Derby,  the  army  would  have 
Deen  cut  up  and  destroyed  ;  they  lost  an  all-important  night,  and  this  was 
perhaps  their  greatest  fault  during  a  war  in  which  they  committed  so  many 
errors.  It  was  thus  at  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  that  the  fate  of 
that  town  was  decided — September  iith,  1777.  The  inhabitants  had  heard 
every  cannon  that  was  fired  there  ;  the  two  parties,  assembled  into  distinct 
bands  in  all  the  squares  and  pubhc  places,  had  waited  the  event  in  silence. 
The  courier  at  length  arrived,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation.' ' 

77^1?  Victory  of  the  Bratidywine. — It  opened  for  the  conquering  army  the 
road  to  the  Capital.  But  they  were  not  to  enter  it  without  a  further  strug- 
gle. After  giving  several  days'  rest  to  his  troops,  Washington  crossed  the 
Schuylkill  to  meet  Howe,  who  was  advancing  on  Philadelphia.  On  the  i6th 
of  September  a  severe  skirmish  took  place  twenty  miles  west  of  the  city; 
but  a  deluging  rain  prevented  a  general  engagement,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  patriots  withdrew  towards  Reading  for  the  protection  of  their  chief  maga- 
zine of  stores,  while  General  Wayne,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  hung  on  the 
enemy's  rear  to  harass  his  movements.  A  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  con- 
tests followed  for  tlie  possession  of  the  hue  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  attended 
with  serious  losses  on  both  sides  ;  and  it  being  no  longer  possible,  nor  on  the 
whole  desirable,  to  hold  Philadelphia,  Washington  withdrew  to  his  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

Washington' s  Strategy. — In  no  portion  of  his  life  did  he  display  higher 
military  ability  than  in  the  campaign  of  1777.  To  enable  the  commander 
of  the  Northern  department  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Burgoyne,  and  break 
up  his  plans,  he  had  stripped  himself  of  many  of  his  best  troops  ;  and  yet 
with  an  inferior  force,  he  had  detained  Howe  a  whole  month  in  a  march  of  a 
little  more  than  fifty  miles,  till  the  delay  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  obey 
the  instructions  of  the  ministry,  or  mature  any  plan  of  his  own,  in  time  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Had  he  been  able,  as  he  intended,  to  take  Phila- 
delphia, he  could  have  sent  an  eftectual  force  to  relieve  Burgoyne ;  as  it  was, 
he  found  that  another  year  had  been  wasted,  and  he  clearly  foresaw  that  it 
would  cost  him  his  command.  The  final  possession  of  Philadelphia  had  in- 
deed secured  for  himself  and  his  army,  not  only  comfortable  but  luxurious 
quarters.  But  the  success  he  had  gained  in  reaching  that  point  by  the  fiercely 
contested  struggles  at  Germantown,  and  in  taking  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  were  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  whole  season  and  the  British  disasters  at 
the  North.  Those  forts  had  to  be  taken  before  the  English  fleet  could  come 
up  the  Delaware  with  supplies  for  his  relief;  and  before  that  was  accom- 
plished,  his  army  had  begun  to    suffer.     It  had  been  declared   treason  by 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  L,  p.  24. 
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the  National   Congress,  either  to  sell  or  to  furnish,  any   provisions   to   the 
enemy,  within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  their  stations.' 

Congress  Abandons  Philadelphia. — When  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
must  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  Congress  adjourned — Septemt)er  27th — first 
to  Lancaster,  and  soon  afterwards  to  York,  carrying  with  them  all  the  public 
archives.  Here  they  felt  secure,  and  the  public  business  was  prosecuted 
without  interruption  till  the  following  summer. 

The  Winter  at  Valley  Forge. — This  spot,  where  I>ossing  well  says  that 
patriotism  should  delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated  monument,  lies 
in  the  bosom  of  a  rugged  gorge,  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Philadelphia.  Gordon,  the  historian,  says  that  while  dining  at 
Washington's  table,  in  1784,  he  told  him  that  bloody  footprints  marked  the 
march  of  his  army  to  the  spot.  It  was  probably  the  coldest  winter  ever 
known  in  America.  Even  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  frozen  so  deep,  that  the 
heaviest  ordnance  was  transported  over  the  ice  from  Staten  Island  to  the 
city,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Most  of  the  patriot  army  were  destitute  of 
common  clothing.  Little  provision  could  be  made  even  for  their  shelter  ;  and 
the  great  body  of  them  not  only  stood  barefoot  on  the  frozen  ground  and  ice 
during  the  day,  but  were  compelled  to  sleep  without  blankets  in  the  open  air. 
Disease  struck  the  camp,  and  found  easy  conquests  among  men  who  were 
suffering  such  terrible  privations.  Congress  had  done  the  best  it  could;  for 
it  had  no  means  of  paying  for  military  stores  or  equipments,  except  by  its  own 
notes  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  redeem  them,  they  de- 
preciated almost  to  nothing.  Not  an  officer  could  realize  enough  from  his 
pay  to  get  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  the  brave  and  the 
patriotic  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  regiments  to  escape  starvation. 
The  scenes  which  occurred  at  Valley  Forge  during  that  long  and  terrific  winter, 
indicate  the  extremest  suffering.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there  could 
have  been  enough  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  any  body  of  men,  to  stand  by  a 
cause  which  was  so  sorely  and  so  deeply  tried,  although  it  was  sustained  by 
the  great  personal  influence  of  a  commander  so  revered  and  beloved. 

A  Conspiracy  to  supersede  Washington. — It  is  lamentable  and  humiliating; 
but  during  these  dreadful  months  of  suffering  and  inaction,  a  conspiracy'  was 
plotted  to  remove  Washington    from  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  army.     Gen- 

'  'There  was litdedisposirion,  after  the  news  of  Bur-  '^  I  have  no  space  nor  inclination  to  go  into  any  de- 

goyne's  defeat  had  spread  through  the  region,  to  vio-  tailed  accouirt  of  this  disgraceful  cabal.     It  had  its  ori- 

late  this  law  of  Congress,  for  the  hopes  of  the  Tories  gin  in  the  selfish  and  despfcable  jealousies  of  Gates,  Lee, 

had  been  considerably  dampened  by  that  event.     Be-  and  Conway,  and  found   a  very  effective   promoter  in 

fore  Howe  gotpossession  of  Philadelphia,  he  found  him-  Benjamin   Rush,  whose  great  and  otherwise  unsullied 

self  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  ^f  the  Delaware,  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  the  dastardly  at- 

which  had  been  obstructed  in  several  places  by  sinking  tempt  to  overthrow  the  man  on  whom  the  hopes   of  the 

heavy-framed   timbers   in   the   river.     'I'he   fierce   and  nation  rested.    Says  Bancroft— vol.  ix.,  p.  461 — ■'  While 

brave  Count  Donop  assaulted  Fort  Mercer  with  a  body  those  who  wished   the  general  out  of  the  way   urged 

of  sixteen  hundred  Hessians,  where  he  lost  five  hundred  him  to  some  rash  enterprise,  or,  to  feel  the  public  pulse, 

of  his  men,  and  was  fatally  wounded.     Being  taken  to  sent  abroad  rumors  that  he  was  about  to  resign,  Benja- 

the  house  of  a  Quaker  near  by,  he  expired  three  days  min  Rush,  in  a  letter  to  Pau-ick  Henry,  represented  tne 

aftenvards.     His  last  words  were,  "  I  die  the  victim  of  army  of  Washington  as  having  no  general  at  their  head, 

my  own  ambition,  and  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."  ' —  and  went  on   tosay  :    '  A  Gates,  a   Lee,  or  a   Coiway 

Lafayette's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  31.  would,  in  a  fev/  weeks,  render  ihem  an  irresistible  xid# 
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eral  Gates  was  to  be  his  successor;  truth  justifies  the  assertion,  that  he  waj 
aware  of  all  the  movements  going  on  to  effect  this  object.  His  chief  agent 
was  General  Conway,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  appointed  inspec- 
tor-general, with  the  rank  of  a  major-general,  his  office  being  made  indepen- 
dent of  the  commander-in-chief.  But  when  the  foul  plot  became  known, 
the  indignation  of  the  army  was  too  great  to  be  disregarded,  and  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  cabal  were  glad  to  escape  from  its  consequences 
as  best  they  could.  The  office  of  inspector-general  was  taken  from  Conway, 
and  the  gallant  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer  of  great  valor  and  integrity,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Conway  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabal  magnani- 
mous enough  to  own  his  error.  In  the  next  July,  after  receiving  a  severe  wound 
in  a  duel,  and  supposing  himself  near  his  end,  he  wrote  the  following  words  to 
Washington  : — '  My  career  will  soon  be  over  ;  therefore  justice  and  truth 
prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and 
good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these 
States,  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues.'  Washington,  who 
was  too  great  to  harbor  resentment,  said,  on  reading  the  letter — '  Poor  Con- 
way never  could  have  intended  much  wrong — there  is  nothing  to  forgive.' 

During  the  intrigues  against  Washington,  Lafayette,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  de 
Steuben,  dated  Albany,  March  12th,  said  :  '  Permit  me  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  your  having  seen  General  Washington.  No  enemies  to  that  great  man 
can  be  found,  except  among  the  enemies  to  his  country  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  any  man  of  a  noble  spirit,  to  refrain  from  loving  the  excellent  qualities  of 
his  heart.  I  think  I  know  him  as  well  as  any  person,  and  such  is  the  idea 
which  I  have  formed  of  him.  His  honesty,  his  frankness,  his  sensibility,  his 
virtue — to  the  full  extent  in  which  this  word  can  be  understood — are  above 
all  praise.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  his  military  talents  ;  but,  according  to 
my  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  matters,  his  advice  in  council  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  the  best,  although  his  modesty  sometimes  prevents  him  from 
sustaining  it  ;  and  his  predictions  have  generally  been  fuUfiled.  I  am  the 
more  happy  in  giving  you  this  opinion  of  my  friend,  with  all  the  sincerity  which  I 
feel,  because  some  persons  may,  perhaps,  attempt  to  deceive  you  on  this  point.'  * 

of  men.  Some  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  ought  to  be  led  me  to  embark  in  the  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
made  public,  in  order  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  alarm  claims  of  Great  Britain,  operate  with  additional  force  at 
our  country.' This  communication,  to  which  Rush  dared  this  day  ;  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  withdraw  my  services 
not  sign  his  name,  Patrick  Henry,  in  his  scorn,  noticed  while  they  are  considered  of  importance  to  the  pre.sent 
only  by  sending  it  to  Washington.  An  anonymous  contest.  There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
paper  of  the  like  stamp,  transmitted  to  the  President  of  United  Stales  that  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  do- 
Congress,  took  the  same  direction.  mestic  life  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than  I  should,  but  I 

"  Washington's  real  greatness  never  .shone  ont  more  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the  cause.' 
brilliantly  than  in  the  midst  of  the  villainous  plottings  of  "  In  his  remonstrances  with  Congress  he  wrote  with 

this  low  cabal.      To  William  Gordon,  who  was  then  col-  plamness,   but  with   moderation.       His  calm  dignity, 

lecting  materials  for  his  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  while  it  irritated  his  adversaries,  overawed   them  ;  and 

who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Washington,  the  com-  nothing  could   shake  the  confidence  of  the  people,  or 

mander  wrote,   '  Neither  interested  nor  ambitious  views  divide  the  affections  of  aiiy  part  of  the  army,  or  perma- 

led  me  into  the  service.     I  did  not  solicit  the  command,  nently   distract  tl)e  majority  of  Congress.     Those  who 

but  accepted  it  with  much  entreaty,  with  all  that  dif-  had  been  most  ready  to  cavil  at  him,  soon  wished  theit 

fidence   which   a  conscious  want  of  ability  and  experi-  rash     words    benevolently    interpreted     or    forgotten, 

ence  equal  to  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  trust  must  Gates  denied  the  charge  of  being  in  a  league  to  super- 

naturally  excite  in  a  mind  not  quite  devoid  of  thought ;  sede  Washington  as  a  wicked,  false,  diabolical  calumny 

and  after  I   did   engage,  pursued   the  great  line  of  my  of  incendiaries,   and  would   not  believe  that  any  suck 

duty,  and  the  object  in  view,  as   far  as   my 'judgment  plot    existed:     Mifflin    exonerated    himself 'in    mor4 

could  direct,  as  pointedly  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.    .  equivocal  language  ;  and   both   retired   from   thi  com 

J  To  person  ever  heard  me  drop  an  expression  that  had  mittee  that  was  to  repair  to  head-quarters." 
•  tendency  to  resignation.     The  same  principles  that  '  Lafayette's  Memoirs,  p.  163. 
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But  that  dark  winter,  which  had  witnessed  all  the  terrors  that  frost,  pes- 
tilence, deprivation,  and  treachery  could  accumulate  upon  the  devoted  band 
of  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  and  their  commander,  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  Providence  had  been  smiling  upon  our  cause  in  other  and  distant  scenes. 
Our  privateers  were  sweeping  British  commerce  from  the  sea.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  English  vessels  had  been  captured  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  at  last  the  glad  news  came  that  the  king  of  France  had 
become  our  ally,  and  that  the  most  chivalric  of  nations  was  about  to  join  our 
standard.  On  the  seventh  of  May  salutes  were  fired  from  all  the  military 
stations  of  the  United  States,  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  gallant  people. 
This  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  recognized  our  absolute  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  stipulated  that  neither  nation  should  make  truce  or  con- 
clude peace  with  England  without  the  consent  of  both  ;  and  that  neither  party 
should  cease  hostilities  until  England  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  commissioners  were  then  received  with  all 
the  courtesy  due  to  ambassadors  from  a  friendly  nation.  M.  Gerard  was 
ai)[)ointed  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Franklin,  who  remained  in  Paris, 
was,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  now  recognized  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Immediate  results  of  the  Alliance. — It  fell  upon  Great  Britain  like  a  bolt 
from  heaven.  It  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  small  but  powerful  American 
party  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  while  it  filled  the  king, 
Uord  North,  and  the  entire  ministry  with  mortification  and  dismay.  A 
profound  feeling  of  alarm  pervaded  the  empire,  which  now  seemed  seriously 
threatened  with  dismemberment.  It  was  no  longer  a  cluster  of  rebel 
colonies,  nor  even  an  insurgent  nation.  The  gaunt  spectre  of  a  new 
Republic  began  to  rise  up  beyond  the  Western  waters,  foreshadowing  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  filling  the  loyal  heart  of  the  great  Chatham 
himself  with  terror.  Fired  by  the  patriotism  and  pride  of  Englishmen  from 
the  days  of  Alfred,  this  grandest  of  all  the  champions  of  liberty  and  greatest  of 
all  the  subjects  of  Britain,  could  not  look  with  complaisancy  on  the  separation 
of  his  beloved  thirteen  colonies  from  the  old  empire,  and  therefore  he  arrayed 
himself  against  American  independence.  But  the  clamor  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  America  had  now  become  so  loud,  that  only  a  few  days  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  with  France,  I^ord  North  proposed  a  bill 
for  the  n^peal  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  obnoxious  to  Americans,  that  had  been 
enacted  since  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War ;  and  in  the  speech  he 
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made  in  support  of  his  Resolution,  he  proposed  to  recognize  the  legal  ex 
istence  of  the  American  nation,  and  treat  with  the  national  Congress  as  % 
legal  body.  This  astounding  measure  seemed  likely  to  bring  all  the  friends 
of  the  Colonies  to  the  side  of  the  minister.  They  had  desired  to  confer  with 
Franklin — even  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to 
secure  justice  to  America,  and  wind  up  the  war — even  if  it  were  at  the  expense 
of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Republic.  Once  more  poor  Lord 
North  had  a  hard  struggle  betw-een  his  convictions  of  riglit,  and  his  sense  of 
loyalty  to  his  king.  He  proposed  two  conciliatory  measures,  both  of  which 
passed,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  king  on  the  nth  of  March.  Chat- 
ham would  have  favored  these  bills  ;  but  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  recognize  American  Independence,  rather  than  waste  further  blood  and 
treasure,  and  involve  the  empire  in  a  war  with  France  and  her  ally  Spain, 
thus  entering  on  a  conflict  which  threatened  to  array  all  Europe  against 
her,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  great  statesman  revolted  against  the 
measure.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  large  and  liberal  in  his  views,  and  well- 
known  as  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  approached  Tord  Chat- 
ham to  win  his  approval  of  these  bills,  and  urge  for  them  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  heroic  old  patriot,  unshaken  in  his  purpose  by  the 
appeals  of  life-long  friends  who  had  stood  firmly  around  him  in  his  cham- 
pionship of  liberty  in  other  days,  rejected  the  proposition  with  scorn.  "  On 
the  7th  of  April,  wrapped  up  in  flannel  to  the  knees,  pale  and  wasted  away, 
his  eyes  still  retaining  their  fire,  he  came  into  the  House  of  Lords  leaning  upon 
his  son  WilUam  Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon.  The  peers  stood  up 
out  of  respect  as  he  hobbled  to  his  bench.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  jiro- 
posed  and  spoke  elaborately  in  favor  of  an  Address  to  the  King,  which  in 
substance  recommended  the  recognition  of  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
the  Thirteen  revolted  Provinces,  and  a  change  of  administration.  Chatham, 
who  alone  of  British  statesmen  had  a  right  to  invite  America  to  resume  Jier 
old  connection,  rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness  and  difticulty,  leaning  on  his 
crutches,  and  supported  under  each  arm  by  a  friend.  His  figure  was  marked 
with  dignity,  and  he  seemed  a  being  superior  to  all  those  around  him.  Rais- 
ing one  hand  from  his  crutch,  and  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  said  :  '  I 
thank  God,  that,  old  and  infirm,  and  with  more  than  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I 
have  been  able  to  come  this  day  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country, 
perhaps  never  again  to  enter  the  walls  of  this  House.'  The  stillness  that 
prevailed  was  most  affecting.  His  voice  at  first  low  and  feeble,  rose  and  be- 
came harmonious  ;  but  his  speech  faltered,  his  sentences  were  broken,  his 
words  no  more  than  flashes  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  shreds  of  sublime  but 
unconnected  eloquence.  He  recalled  his  prophecies  of  the  evils  which  were 
to  follow  such  American  measures  as  had  been  adopted,  adding  at  the  end  of 
each,  '  and  so  it  proved.'  He  could  not  act  with  Lord  Rockingham  and  his 
friends,  because  they  persisted  in  unretracted  error.  With  the  loftiest  pride 
he  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  England,  by  Spain  or  by 
France,  or  by  both.      '  If  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not 
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war  declared  without  hesitation  ?  This  kingdom  has  still  resources  to  maintain 
its  just  rights.  Any  state  is  better  than  despair.  My  Lords  !  I  rejoice  that  the 
grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against 
the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy ^'  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  answered  with  respect  for  the  name  of  Chatham,  so  dear  to 
Englishmen  ;  but  he  resolutely  maintained  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  a  war  in 
which  France  and  Spain  would  have  America  for  their  ally.  Lord  Chatham 
would  have  replied ;  but  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  efforts  to  rise,  he  fell 
backwards,  and  seemed  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Every  one  of  the  peers 
pressed  round  him,  save  only  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  sat  unmoved.  The 
senseless  sufferer  was  borne  from  the  House  with  tender  solicitude,  to  the  bed 
from  which  he  never  was  to  rise."  * 

Sympathy  of  Frederic  of  Prussia. — It  was  certain  now  that  the  National 
Congress  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  struggle  on  under  the  same  poverty 
and  embarrassments,  since  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  American 
arms  was  soon  to  be  removed  by  a  powerful  ally.  The  ministry  knew  that 
the  pubhc  sentiment  of  Europe  was  with  America — that  Frederic  of  Prussia 
held  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  and  their  miUtary  management  in  Amei- 
ica  in  utter  contempt^ — that  he  despised  the  purchase  of  German  troops  for  the 
American  campaign,  and  would  render  no  encouragement  to  so  degrading  a 
policy.  In  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  ambassadors  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  as  we  now  read  tliem,  we  discern  a  surprising  foresight  and 
sagacity  of  statesmanship.  During  the  autumn  of  1777,  he  said  to  Goltz, 
his  ambassador  to  Louis  XVI.,  '  You  can  assure  M.  Maurepas  that  we  have  no 
jealousies  of  the  aggrandizement  of  France  ;  we  even  "put  up  prayers  for  her 
])rosperity,  so  long  as  her  arms  are  not  found  on  our  borders — that  I  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  England — that  I  begrudge  France  no  advantages 
she  may  gain  by  the  war  in  aid  of  the  American  colonies  ;  her  first  interest 
requires  the  enfeeblement  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  shortest  road  to  this  is  to 
strip  her  of  her  colonies  in  America.  The  present  is  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity that  ever  was  presented,  and  none  more  favorable  will  probably 
occur  for  three  hundred  years.  The  independence  of  the  American  States 
will  be  worth  more  to  France  than  the  war  with  England  will  cost.'  In 
speaking  of  the  overthrow  of  Burgoyne,  in  connection  with  Howe's  successes, 
Frederic  said  :  'These  triumphs  of  Howe  are  only  for  a  day.  The  ministry 
could  no  longer  stand  if  the  ancient  spirit  of  English  liberty  had  not  degene- 
rated. They  can  get  money — thirty-six  millions  easier  than  I  can  a  single 
florin  ;  but  where  will  they  get  twenty  thousand  men  ?  Neither  Sweden  nor 
Denmark  will  furnish  them.  Being  at  variance  with  Holland  she  will  get  no 
help  there.  If  she  api^lies  to  the  small  princes  of  the  German  Empire,  she 
will  find  their  force  already  too  much  absorbed.  England  made  an  awkward 
mistake  "n  the  beginning  in  going  to  war  with  her  colonies.  I  agree  with 
Chatham  'hat  England's  ill  success  is  due  to  the  ignorance,  rashness,  and  in- 

'  Bancroft,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  494,  495. 
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capacity  of  the  ministry.  The  chief  source  of  the  decay  of  Great  Britain,  can 
be  found  in  the  departure  of  its  present  government  so  radically  from  the 
principles  of  British  history.     All  the  efforts  of  the  king  tend  to  despotism.' 

Frederic's  Prophecy  of  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies. — '  The  reinforce- 
mehts  which  the  ministry  designs  to  send  to  America,  will  not  change  the  as- 
pect of  affairs,  for  independence  will  always  be  the  indispensable  condition  of 
an  accommodation.  All  good  judges  agree  with  me,  that  if  the  colonies  re- 
main united,  the  mother  country  will  never  subjugate  them.' 

Maurepas  had  asked  Frederic's  opinion  about  the  possible  chances  of  a 
war,  and  which  side  Russia  would  take.  'As  for  Russia,'  said  Frederic, 
'  there  is  no  cause  of  apprehension  of  her  interference ;  the  chances  are,  a 
hundred  to  one,  in  favor  of  the  immense  advantages  France  will  reap  in 
entering  into  the  American  alliance  ;  and  the  chances  are  equally  great  that 
the  colonies  will  maintain  their  independence.'  Frederic  was  right  about 
Russia,  for  she  received  the  news  of  the  alliance  of  the  old  Carlovingian 
kingdom  with  the  young  Republic,  with  joy,  and  has  maintained  from  that 
hour  her  friendship  for  the  United  States.  The  warrior-king  nowhere  con- 
cealed his  sympathy  with  the  Americans.  He  tried  to  dissuade  the  German 
princes  from  furnishing  England  with  any  more  troops,  nor  would  he  let  them 
pass  through  his  dominions.  He  had  neither  force  nor  ships  to  defend 
American  cruisers  if  they  should  enter  his  port  of  Embden  ;  but  at  Dantzic, 
in  the  Baltic,  he  offered  them  hospitality.  He  extended  to  the  American 
commissioners  every  facility  for  purchasing  arms  and  ships  in  his  kingdom, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1778,  his  minister  officially  informed  our  commis- 
sioners that  '  the  king  desires  to  see  your  noble  efforts  crowned  with  success, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  recognize  your  independence  when  France,  which 
is  more  directly  interested,  shall  have  given  the  example.'  Although  Lord 
North  could  have  had  no  access  to  such  state  papers,  yet  he  must  have  been 
as  fully  informed  through  his  agents,  of  the  feelings  and  the  policy  of  Prussia 
and  Russia,  as  he  was  of  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Europe  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  American  republic. 

The  Friefidship  of  the  Queen  of  France. — Franklin  at  the  Court. — No- 
where did  we  have  a  more  brilliant  or  persuasive  advocate  than  in  Marie 
Antoinette.  This  heroic,  but  most  unfortunate  Princess,  was  known  to  await 
the  reception  of  Franklin  at  the  court  of  France,  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, for  she  longed  to  make  some  demonstration  of  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  republicanism  as  represented  in  his  illustrious  person.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  the  commissioners  were  presented  to  the  king  at  Versailles.  The 
Patriarch  appeared  'dressed  in  the  plain  gala  coat  of  Manchester  velvet 
which  he  had  used  at  the  levee  of  George  HI.— the  same  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he  had  wotn — as  it  proved  for  the  last  time  in  Eng 
land  as  agent  for  Massachusetts  when  he  had  appeared  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil— with  white  stockings,  as  was  the  use  in  England,  spectacles  on  his  nose 
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I  white  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  thin  gray  hair  in  its  natural  state.'  It  mat- 
tered not  how  his  colleagues  were  dressed ;  the  fact  is  only  noticed  some- 
where, that  all  the  observation  they  attracted  was  owing  to  the  glitter  of 
their  lace,  and  the  quantity  of  their  powder.  Franklin  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers — he  meant  America.  After  the  audience  of  the  king,  the  com- 
missioners paid  a  visit  to  the  young  wife  of  I>afayette,  whose  gallant  husband 
had  already  become  the  idol  of  our  people,  and  was  still  in  that  distant  land 
fighting  our  battles. 

Franklin  at  the  Queen's  Draiving-Room. — Two  days  later  came  the  au- 
dience of  the  queen  in  her  drawing-room,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  beautiful  women  of  the  court,  every  possible  demonstration  of 
admiration  and  respect  was  paid  to  the  venerable  American.  The  fash- 
ionable woild  went  crazy  over  Franklin.  The  oper^  and  theatres  were  crowded 
with  brilliant  audiences,  who  rose  to  receive  him,  and  they  rang  with  the  wild- 
est applause.  No  prince  or  conqueror  ever  swayed  so  magical  a  power 
over  that  gay  and  brilliant  capital.     The  whole  world  did  him  homage. 

Franklin  at  the  Academy. — When  he  was  received  at  the  Academy, 
D'Alembert  the  president,  hailed  him  as  the  being  who  had  '  wrenched  the 
thunderbolt  from  the  heavens,  and  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrants.'  '  How 
grand  a  thought  ! '  exclaimed  Malesherbes,  '  that  they  have  founded  institu- 
tions in  America  which  have  elevated  the  i)rinter  boy  and  the  son  of  a  tallow- 
chandler,  to  mould  their  institutions  and  guide  their  diplomacy.'  There  was 
no  better  judge  in  such  matters  than  John  Adams,  who  said  of  Franklin,  at 
this  time,  *  Not  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  not  Frederic  or  Voltaire,  had  a  more  uni- 
versal reputation  ;  and  his  character  was  more  beloved  and  esteemed  than 
that  of  them  all.' 

Franklin  among  the  People. — From  the  throne  to  the  humble  cot  of  the 
peasant ;  from  the  savans  and  the  scholars  ;  from  the  statesmen  and  the  en- 
thusiasts for  liberty,  to  the  idlest  '  man  of  the  world,'  were  showered 
upon  this  greatest  of  all  living  men,  all  the  honors  which  mankind  can 
bestow  upon  their  benefactors  ;  and  something  far  more  admirable  than  all, 
he  sustained  the  great  weight  with  calmness,  simplicity  and  self-possession. 
His  modesty  disclaimed  any  tributes  of  admiration  of  himself  He  received 
every  token  of  love  and  adoration,  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  native  land  now 
passing  through  the  fires  of  a  revolution,  to  establish  freedom  for  all  mankind. 
It  would  seem,  without  exaggeration,  to  have  been  among  the  most  signal 
dispensations  of  a  supreme  Providence,  that  two  such  men  should  have  been 
raised  up  to  be  the  guardians  of  our  fortunes  in  the  two  hemispheres,  as  George 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

After  this,  we  shall  be  greeted  with  more  sunshine  than  cloud  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  A  new  strength  will  nerve  the  arm  of  every  patriot 
when  he  is  striking  down  oppression.     New  faith   will  strengthen  the  heart 
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of  the  praying.  Hardships  will  be  borne  with  more  resignation.  'The  bravt 
will  no  longer  fear  the  power  of  man,  nor  the  pious  begin  to  doubt  the  favor 
of  God.'  The  struggle  indeed  was  not  over.  Days  of  darkness  were  still  to 
come  to  a  bleeding  land,  and  thick  shadows  were  to  fall  over  every  home  in 
America  :  but  through  them  all  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  of  liberty  was  to  send 
its  cheering  beams. 

The  French  Fleet  sails  for  America. — France  was  in  earnest.  The  first 
movement  of  her  government  was  to  dispatch  a  squadron  of  twelve  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  four  heavy  frigates,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  to  blockade  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Delaware.  France  gave  England  notice — March  17th — ■ 
of  her  intention,  thirty  days  before  her  admiral  sailed.  Hereafter  the  de- 
pised  Colonies  could  defy  on  the  ocean  the  mistress  of  the  seas — the  new  title 
England  had  assumed. 

IFo7v  Lafayette  received  the  Intelligence. — It  was  with  a  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion that  could  not  be  expressed,  that  young  Lafayette,  who  had  secretly  to  steal 
away  from  his  attempted  arrest  by  the  king,  only  a  short  year  before,  now 
received  this  startling  intelligence  ;  nor  could  anything  have  excited  his  joy  to 
a  higher  ecstasy  than  when  he  saw  that  his  government  had  dated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  from  the  hour  it  had  first  been  made,  July  4th, 
1766.  '  Therein,'  he  exclaimed  to  Washington,  '  lies  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty,  which  will  one  day  be  recalled  to  them  at  home.' 

The  Salute  from  Valley  Forge.-^ln  our  younger  days  we  have  talked 
with  men  who  stood  in  the  two  lines  of  our  army  as  drawn  up  on  the  6th  day  of 
May,  1778,  and  the  salute  of  thirteen  cannons  rolled  through  the  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Schuylkill  at  Valley  Forge,  and  who,  with  that  entire  army,  sent  up  theii 
long  glad  shouts,  '  Long  live  the  King  of  France — long  live  the  friend!) 
powers  of  Europe.' 

The  British  Commissioners  for  Peace. — The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Jolin- 
ston,  formerly  Governor  of  Florida,  and  William  Eden,  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert 
Eden,  the  last  royal  Governor  of  Maryland,  were  appointed  as  commissioners 
by  virtue  of  the  two  bills  which  Chatham  had  opposed,  and  King  George  had 
signed  on  the  nth  of  March.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  eminent  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  secretary  to  ' 
the  commission.  His  name  alone  gave  any  respectability  to  the  sham  em- 
bassy, or  in  the  slightest  measure  relieved  it  from  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind. Copies  of  these  Parliamentary  bills  had  reached  Congress  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  finding  no  mention  of  independence  as  a  basis  of  negociation, 
they  were  at  first  blush  regarded  as  one  more  miserable  subterfuge  of  the 
managers  of  a  despotic  cause.  On  the  4th  of  June,  when  they  made  known 
their  business,  they  were  informed  that  no  negociations  would  be  entered 
npon   until  Great  Britain   had  withdrawn  her  fleets   and  armies,  and  uncon- 
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ditionally  recognized  the  independence  of  the   United   States.     But  pending 
these  attempts  at  negociation,  the  commissioners  did  their  utmost  to  seduce 
every  man  of  any  importance  whom,  by  secret  and  subtle  means,  they  could 
succeed  in  reaching.     In  one  interview  with  General  Joseph  Reed,  a  delegate 
from  Pennsylvania,  Johnston  offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  and 
the  best  office  in   the  king's  gift  in  the  Colonies,  if  he  would  abandon  their 
cause.     Reed's  patriotism  had  been  suspected,  and  the  intrigue  had  been 
carried  on  through  a  female  relative.     So  much  was  alleged  and  believed  at 
the  time.     The  secret  was  badly  kept,  and  it  became  necessary  for  General 
Reed  to  denounce  the  entire  rumor  as  a  libel ;    he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
'  I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  England  is  not 
rich  enough  to  buy  me.'     In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  Johnston  succeeded  in 
buying  nobody  that  was  worth  the  money.     It  was  believed  that  purchases 
of  this  stamp  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  Commissioners.  They  wrote  letters 
where  they  could  not  deal  in  person,  or  find  instruments.     They  were,  how- 
ever, closely  watched,  and  their  intrigues  exposed,   when  Congress  refused 
indignantly  any  longer  to  recognize   them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  return 
from  their  disreputable  and  ridiculous  mission.     They  might  have  been  saved 
the   trouble   of   coming   at   all,    for   they    were    not   ignorant  of   Franklin's 
peremptory  assurances  that  '  it  would   be  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  on  any  other   basis  than  the  recognition   of  their  inde- 
pendence.'    Jackson,  who  had  been  the  former  colleague  of  Franklin,  and 
secretary  of    Granville,  refused  to   serve  on  this  so-called  '  commission  for 
peace,'  because  it  was  evident  enough  to  him  that  it  was  '  a  delusion  accorded 
by  the  king  to  quiet  Lord  North,  and  to  unite  the  nation  against  the  Ameri- 
cans.' 

The  Failure  of  the  Commission  afoj'egone  Conclusion  in  America. — Before 
they  arrived  Washington  wrote  to  a  member  of  Congress,  April  21,  1778: 
'  Nothing  short  of  independence  can  possibly  do.  A  peace  on  any  other 
terms  would  be  a  peace  of  war.  The  injuries  we  have  received  from  the 
British  nation  were  so  unprovoked,  and  have  been  so  many,  that  they  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Our  fidelity  as  a  people,  our  character  as  men,  are 
opposed  to  a  coalition  with  them  as  subjects.'  The  day  following  having 
been  appointed  for  '  a  public  fast  and  humiliation,  with  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  union,'  in  their  house  of  worship 
where  Congress  had  assembled  in  a  body,  they  'resolved  to  hold  no  conference, 
or  treat  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they 
should,  as  a  preliminary  thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or, 
in  positive  and  express  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  States."  ' 

Franklin  and   Voltaire. — 'While  D'Estaing's  fleet,  which  had  sailed  from 

'  This  was  everywhere  the  public  feeling.   John  Jay  ceuvre  : '  and  the   lion-hearted    Robert   Morris   wrote, 

said  he  had  not  met  a  single  American  willmg  to  accept  '  No  offers  ought  to  have  a  hearing  of  one  moment,  un- 

peace  undei  '.ord  North's  terms.   George  Clinton,  then  less  preceded   by   acknowledgment  of  our   independ- 

Governor  of  New  York,  and   afterwards; — 1804-1811 —  ence.  because  we  can   never  be  a  happy  people  undei 

Vice-President   of    the    United    States,    said:     'Lord  tlielr  domination.     Great   l^,ritain  would  still  enjoy   thi 

North  IS    two   years   too   Late  with   liis  political  man-  greatest  share  and  most  valued- parts  of  our  trade. 
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Toulon  on  the  loth  of  April,  was  passing  out  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a 
scene  was  being  witnessed  in  Paris,  the  like  of  which  never  could  have  oc- 
curred in  any  other  nation  or  period.  The  illustrious  philosopher  Voltaire, 
who  had  done  more  to  sanctify  the  principle  of  toleration  than  any  other  man 
who  had  ever  lived,  who  had  no  rival  in  fame  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  who 
represented  in  his  own  person  the  France  of  his  time,  more  than  her  king,  or 
all  her  statesmen  or  priests,  had  come  up  to  Paris  for  his  last  visit,  to  receive 
such  honors  as  she  had  never  bestowed  before  upon  any  one  of  her  children. 
No  two  men  who  had  never  met,  knew  each  other  better  than  Voltaire  and 
Franklin.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  the  American  Ambassador, 
with  the  veneration  which  scholars  alone  feel  for  learning  and  its  masters^ 
waited  upon  the  octogenarian.  Voltaire  himself,  in  his  touching  description 
of  the  interview,  tells  us  that  before  they  parted,  Franklin,  who  had  brought 
his  grandson  along  with  him,  led  him  up  to  Voltaire  to  ask  for  his  benedic- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  the  little  assembly  of  twenty  persons,  all  of  whom 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  cheerful  solemnity  of  the  scene,  the  old  man 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  head,  and  lifting  his  eyes  upward  gave  his  bless- 
ing in  the  sublime  words,  '  God  and  liberty.'  Even  the  devoutest  Christian 
could  add  but  one  other  name,  so  sacred.  Voltaire  loved  Franklin,  and  the 
cause  of  America  lay  very  near  his  heart.  He  was  proud  wherever  he  went 
to  have  it  known  that  his  admiration  and  love  for  the  new  Republic  was  the 
strongest  passion  of  his  last  days. 

A  few  days  later,  a  far  more  imposing  spectacle  was  presented  at  the 
French  Academy,  whose  members  had  assembled  for  the  solemn  reception 
of  the  French  philosopher.  John  Adams,  who  had  been  appointed  to  super- 
sede Silas  Deane  in  the  American  embassy,  and  who  had  just  reached  Paris, 
attended  Franklin  on  this  great  occasion. 

When  these  two,  by  universal  consent  the  greatest  chieftains  of  intellect 
living,  thus  publicly  met  in  genial  friendship,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  immense 
audience  transcended  all  bounds.  But  it  was  not  enough  that  the  two  men 
should  greet  each  other  so  heartily;  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied;  they 
demanded  some  more  earnest  token  of  complete  affiliation.  '  Embrace,' 
they  screamed  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in 
letters  and  philosophy,  Franklin  and  Voltaire  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other.  The  two  wept  and  were  glad  together.  Such  was  the  garland  with 
which  the  Night  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  Morning  of  the  New,  crowned  the 
Young  Republic  in  its  cradle.  Hereafter,  the  latest  born  free  commonwealth 
became  the  adopted  child  of  the  oldest  and  most  brilliant  monarchy  in 
Europe.  From  that  hour  France  herself  was  to  come  forth  from  the  shadows 
of  the  past — however  radiant  with  the  glories  of  the  achievements  of  seventeen 
centuries — and  enter  upon  anew  and  more  magnificent  career. 

Voltaire's  true  Place  in  Philosophical  History. — A  few  Words  here. — Vol- 
taire was  well  enough  understood  in  his  own  time — he  was  only  misinterpreted 
afterwards  ;  and  even  now  the  mists  of  vulgar  ignorance  too  much  cloud 
his  name.     But  he  is  beginning,  after  ne  has  been  nearly  a  century  in  hii 
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tomb,  to  reap  the  only  reward  such  a  man  cares  for — /^  l>e  comprehended. 
When  he  came  into  Hfe  he  found  himself  almost  the  only  living  thing  in 
the  midst  of  dead  Europe.  The  old  alliance  of  priest  and  king — which 
had  carried  on  the  business  of  mankind  through  all  the  historic  ages — was 
still  a  firm  and  unbroken  partnership.  He  who  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 
alliance,  and  as  the  great  apostle  of  absolute  liberty  to  think,  and  become 
the  father  of  modern  thought,  as  well  as  its  vindicator,  found  the  men  of  \\\i 
times  believing  everything  and  knowing  nothing.  His  illuminated  soul  de 
Glared  war  a  routrance,  against  this  system  of  mental  despotism.  He  had 
some  foundation  for  his  boast,  that  he  had  done  more  for  the  political  re- 
demption of  men  from  tyranny,  and  the  human  soul  from  superstition,  than 
Calvin  and  Luther.  In  one  sense  he  had,  and  in  a  very  broad  sense  ;  and 
yet  it  is  just  as  true  to  say  that,  but  for  those  men,  Voltaire  would  never  have 
been  heard  of;  he  was  himself  the  child  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
by  direct  and  unquestionable  lineage  ;  he  had  a  great  mission,  and  he  fulfilled 
it  well.  That  mission  was  to  tear  down  the  past — not  to  build  up  the 
future. 

An  age  of  supreme  credulity  must  needs  be  followed  by  an  age  of  supreme 
skepticism.  A  generation  of  idol  worshippers  must  be  followed  by  a  genera- 
tion of  iconoclasts.  France  had  committed  her  faith  to  the  priests  ;  their  false- 
ness to  the  trust,  led  to  the  giving  up  of  all  faith.  Thinking  men  then  made  an 
age  of  reason,  and  this  reason  could  be  inaugurated  on  the  old  throne,  only 
when  the  false  and  rotten  suj^erstructure  had  been  swept  away.  When  men 
find  out  that  they  have  been  often  deceived,  they  must  doubt  before  they  can 
rationally  believe.  Wounded  faith  is  the  only  true  pupil — it  alone  is  capable 
of  scrutiny  worthy  of  the  name  of  investigation  ;  and  such  investigation  is 
the  only  road  to  truth.  Credulity  is  the  arch-enemy  of  truth.  Reason  is  its 
only  handmaid.  Facts  are  its  only  instruments.  When  a  man  has  believed 
too  much,  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  doubt.  Buckle,  in  the  opening  of 
his  History  of  Civilization  in  Great  Britain,  starts  out  on  a  basis  already  pre- 
pared for  him  by  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Edwards,  Reid,  Kant,  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire — that  skepticism  is  the  first  starting-point  on  the  road  to  a  knowledge 
of  scientific  truth,  and  that  reason  is  the  only  guide. 

It  was  not  given  to  Voltaire  to  be  a  builder,  he  was  a  pioneer,  levelling 
forests  and  mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys  to  open  a  clear  way  to  the 
temple  of  truth.  He  was  not  a  Bacon  to  lead  the  human  race  by  the  sub- 
lime laws  of  reason  into  the  treasure-house  where  nature  holds  all  truth  ;  but 
in  one  respect  he  was  greater  than  all  these  fathers  of  modern  light.  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  abhorred  all  superstition — he  hated  all  tyranny  over  the  mind 
— time  itself  could  give  no  sanction  to  oppression.  Feudalism  in  the  intellect 
was  a  far  mightier  wrong  than  feudalism  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  muscles  of  men. 
Kings  did  not  reign  by  a  divine  right — all  the  divinity  of  right  inhered  in  the 
individual  soul.  He  therefore  accorded  to  the  rising  Republic  of  America  a 
more  earnest  and  philosophical  greeting,  than  any  European  of  his  times. 
Standing  on  the  mount  of  vision,  which  became  to  him  a  mount  also  of  trans- 
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figuration,  where  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic  stood  on  the  4ih  of 
July,  '76,  he  caught  the  first  full-orbed  view  of  the  Promised  Land  for  the 
human  race.  Among  the  utterances  of  his  last  days,  no  one  was  repeated 
oftener,  or  with  deeper  unction,  than  this  :  '  I  have  lived  to  see  the  birth  of  a 
new  Republic,  based  upon  principles  which  wifl  secure  the  political  emanci- 
pation of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  All  thanks  to 
God.'  It  was  not  the  God  of  any  hierarchy,  but  in  the  fine  language  of  Sj^rague, 
'the  God  of  the  universe  whom  he  recognized  in  everything  around  him  :'  for 
he  who  had  been  so  often  denounced  as  a  scoffer  at  truth,  was  in  the  depths 
of  his  large  soul  one  of  its  most  reverent  worshippers. 

Lord  Howe  superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. — It  was  evident  that  Lord 
Howe  'would  not  do'  any  longer,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  On  the  i8th  of  May,  1778,  the  officers  of  the  British  army  got' up, 
in  honor  of  their  retiring  commander-in-chief,  the  most  brilliant  fete  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  America.  It  was  graced  by  the  most  beautiful  women 
among  the  Tory  families  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  wives  and  female  relatives  of 
the  British  officers,  and  crowned  with  the  charms,  such  as  they  were,  of  the 
favorite  mistresses  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  staff  The  loose  discipline  of  the 
army  during  these  six  months  of  idleness  did  more  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  than  all  the  battles  they  had  yet  fought,  which  fully  justifies  the 
remark  of  Franklin,  that  '  General  Howe  has  not  taken  Philadelphia, — Phila- 
delphia has  taken  General  Howe.' 

The  Fete  in  Honor  of  the  Retiring  Commander. — The  sedateness  of  '  our 
national  historian '  has  not  disdained  some  account  of  this  gorgeous  festival : 
'  The  numerous  company  embarked  on  the  Delaware,  above  the  town,  and, 
to  the  music  of  one  hundred  and  eight  hautboys,  rowed  two  miles  down  the 
stream  in  galleys  and  boats,  glittering  with  colors  and  streamers.  They  passed 
two  hundred  transport  vessels  tricked  out  in  bravery,  and  crowded  with  look- 
ers-on ;  and  landing  to  the  tune,  God  save  the  King,  under  salutes  from  the 
decorated  ships  of  war,  they  marched  between  lines  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
and  all  the  standards  of  the  army  to  a  lawn,  where,  in  presence  of  their  chosen 
ladies,  raised  on  thrones,  officers,  fantastically  dressed  as  knights  and  squires, 
engaged  in  a  tournament.  After  this  they  proceeded,  under  an  ornamented 
arch,  to  a  splendidly  furnished  house,  where  dancing  began  ;  and  a  gaming- 
table was  opened  with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  guineas.  The  tickets  of  admis- 
sion described  the  guest  of  the  night  as  the  setting  sun,  bright  at  its  going 
down,  but  destined  to  rise  in  greater  glory  ;  and  fireworks,  in  dazzling  letters, 
promised  him  immortal  laurels.  At  midnight  a  supper  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  covers  was  served,  under  the  light  of  twelve  hundred  wax  candles,  and 
was  enlivened  by  an  orchestra  of  more  than  one  hundred  instruments.  Dancing 
continued  until  the  sun  was  more  than  an  hour  high.  Never  had  subordi- 
nates given  a  more  brilliant  farewell  to  a  departing  general  ;  and  it  was 
doubly  dear  to  the  commander,  for  it  expressed  their  belief  that  the  minis- 
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try  had  wronged  him,  and  that  his  own  virtue  pointed  him  out  for  idvance- 
ment.'  ' 

This  brlUiant  farce  well  terminated  the  tragedy  which  Lord  Howe  had  been 
playing  in  the  slaughter  and  attempted  ruin  of  a  whole  people.  It  was 
all  proper  enough  as  an  interlude  between  the  two  chief  parts  of  the  bloody 
drama.  The  uncle  was  to  disappear,  but  his  nephew,  the  King,  was  to  keep 
the  stage  four  years  longer. 

Howe's  last  American  Achievement. — Lord  Howe  was  unlucky  in  the 
American  fetes  in  honor  of  his  military  achievements.  Hardly  had  the  music 
of  his  last  night's  revels  died  away,  before  he  received  news  that  a  detach- 
ment of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  field-batteries  of  eight  cannon, 
had  crossed  the  Schuylkill  under  Lafayette,  and  taken  a  strong  position  twelve 
miles  from  Valley  Forge.  Greeting  the  chance  which  fortune  seemed  to  hold 
out  to  him  for  gracing  his  departure  from  the  continent  with  a  brilliant  feat 
of  arms,  his  now  disrobed  knights,  who  were  resting  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  tournament,  and  sleeping  off  the  fumes  of  protracted  revels,  were  sum- 
moned by  a  sudden  call  to  the  saddle.  With  five  thousand  picked  men,  and 
expert  guides.  Grant  was  dispatched  by  a  circuitous  route  to  strike  the  rear 
of  '  the  beardless  Frenchman,'  and  by  daylight  the  next  morning  Lord  Howe 
was  on  the  march  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
in  his  army,  in  two  divisions  under  Clinton  and  Knyphausen,  his  two  most  ac- 
complished commanders.  But  Lafayette  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  trophy  in 
the  same  ship  which  was  waiting  to  carry  Lord  Howe  to  England.  Lafayette's 
direct  communication  with  Washington's  camp  had  indeed  been  cut  oft",  but 
his  vigilance  and  adroitness  had  fully  made  up  for  the  strategy  on  which  the 
British  commander  depended.  The  appearance  of  a  few  small  parties  in  the 
woods,  intended  to  indicate  the  heads  of  the  main. columns,  was  a  successful  ruse, 
for  it  arrested  Howe's  force  long  enough  in  forming  for  battle,  for  Lafayette 
to  escape  with  his  main  body  over  another  ford  which  had  been  left  entirely 
unprotected.  The  crestfallen  British  leader,  out-generalled  by  a  boy,  marched 
with  his  wayworn  army  back  to  the  scene  of  his  late  brilliant  tournament,  and 
four  days  later  he  passed  his  command  over  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  a  better 
soldier,  but  not  a  braver  man,  and  sailed  home  to  his  '  Merrie  England.' 

Why  Biirgoyne'  s  Army  was  not  alhnved  to  sail  for  England. — Magnani- 
mous as  were  the  terms  of  surrender  which  Gates  had  granted  at  Saratoga  to  the 
army  of  Burgoyne,  those  terms  had  been  violated  at  the  time,  by  '  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  public  chest,  and  other  public  properties  of  which  the  United 
States  were  thus  defrauded.'  This  violation  of  the  convention  had  also  been 
followed  by  Burgoyne's  unfounded,  and  insulting  accusation  against  the  good 
faith  of' the  country,  which  intimated  that  neither  he,  his  army,  nor  his  nation 
were  bound  b}  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  convention.     The  embarkation 

>  Bancroft,  vol.  x.,  pp.  118-19.  An  elaborate  and  Amiual  Register,  a  London  Magazine  for  the  year 
r.xquisitely  artistic  account  of  this  Jite,  written  by  the  1778.  For  this  or  almost  any  other  rare  work,  consult 
graceful  pen  of  Major  Andre,  was  published  in  The    the  Astor  Library. 
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of  the  prisoners  was  therefore  suspended  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  until  the  British 
government  should  redeem  the  pledges  of  its  captive  general.  The  so-called 
•commissioners  for  peace'  desired  to  negotiate  for  the  release  df  Bnrgoyne's 
army.  But  as  they  were  clothed  with  no  such  authority,  and  by  thesr  shame- 
less and  perfidious  attempts  at  bribing  our  citizens  had  forfeittd  all  claims  to 
confidence  or  even  hospitality,  the  prisoners  were  justly  detained. 

How  our  Prisoners  of  War  were  treated. — This  dark  page  must  be  opened 
for  the  present  and  future  times  to  read,  that  men  may  learn  into  what 
brutal  inhumanity  tyranny  betrays  the  instruments  of  its  injustice.  But 
the  loathsome  record  shall  be  brief.  Neither  the  accuracy  nor  justice  of 
T.afayette  will  be  called  in  question.     He  knew  whereof  he  spoke  : 

"  An  exchange  of  prisoners  had  long  been  talked  of,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  English  rendered  this  measure  the  more  necessary.  Cooped  up  in  a 
vessel  at  New  York,  and  breathing  a  most  noxious  atmosphere,  the  American 
prisoners  suffered  all  that  gros^  insolence  could  add  to  famine,  dirt,  disease, 
and  complete  neglect.  Their  food  was,  to  say  the  least,  unwholesome.  The 
officers,  often  confounded  with  their  soldiers,  appealed  to  former  capitulations 
and  to  the  rights  of  nations,  but  they  were  only  answered  by  fresh  outrages. 
When  one  victim  sunk  beneath  such  treatment,  '  'Tis  well,'  was  said  to  the 
survivors  ;  '  there  is  one  rebel  less.'  Acts  of  retaliation  had  been  but  rarely 
practised  by  the  Americans  ;  and  the  English,  like  other  tyrants,  mistook 
their  mildness  and  generosity  for  timidity.  Five  hundred  Americans,  in  a 
half-dying  state,  had  been  carried  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  them  soon  expired,  and  the  general  very  properly  refused  to  reckon  them 
in  exchange  for  his  own  prisoners  of  war."  ' 

British  Prisons  and  Prison  ^///>i-.— Although  the  horrible  tale  of  the  bar- 
barities inflicted  upon  American  prisoners  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  yet 
it  should  always  be  repeated  in  any  record  of  the  Revolution,  for  nothing  else 
can  ever  tUustrate  so  well,  the  spirit  of  inhumanity  with  which  England  carried 
on  the  war.  Its  baseness  and  brutality  found  no  justification  in  the  acts  of 
our  government,  nor  in  the  conduct  of  our  people.  I  quote,^  in  an  extended 
note.  Dr.  Lossing's  account  of  the  British  Prisons  and  Prison  Ships. 

»  Lafayette's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  48-49.  bably  more  than  a  thousand  private  citizens,  arrested 

2  Associations  of  intense  horror  are  linked  with  the  by  the  British  on  suspicion  or  positive  proof  of  their 

memory  and  the  records  of  the  cruelties  practised,  and  being  active  Whigs,  were  also  made  prisoners,  and  at 

sufferings    endured    in    the    prisons  and    prison-ships  the  close  of  the  year,   at  least  hve  thousand   American 

at  New  York,   in  which   thousands  of  captive  patriots  captives  were  m  the  power  of  the  invaders.      X  he  only 

were  from  time  to  time  incarcerated  during  the  war  for  prisons  proper  m  the  city  were  the  '  New  Jail    and  the 

Independence.     Those   who  were  made  prisoners  on  '  New  Bridewell.'      1  he  former,  entirely  altered  in  ap- 

land  were  confined   in   the  foul  jails  of  the  city,  while  pcarance,  is  the  present  Hall  of  Records  in  the  Park, 

captive  seamen,  and  sometimes  soldiers  too,   were  kept  east  of  the  City  Hall,  the  latter  stood  between  the  pres- 

for  months  m  floating  dungeons,  ent  Cuy  Hall   and   Broadway.     Ihese  were  quite   in- 
sufficient, and  the  three  spacious  sugar-houses  ttien  in 

'doomed  to  famine,  shackles,  and  despair,  the  city,   some  of  the   Ui.ssenting  churches,   Columbia 

Condemned  to  breathe  a  foul,  infected  air  College,  and  the  Hospital    were  all  used  as   prisons. 

In  sickly  hulks,  denoted  while  they  lay  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  great  hre  in  September, 

Successive  funerals  gloomed  each  dismal  day.'  the  demands  of  tne  British  army  for  supplies    the  indo- 

Philip  Fkeneau.  lent  indifference  of  Sir  William   Howe,    and  the   cruel 

conduct  of  Cunningham,  the  provost  marshal,  combined 

We  before  observed   that  the   prisoners  taken  in   the  to  produce  intense  suffering  among  the  prisoners. 

battle  near  ]5rooklvn  in  August,  and  near  Fort  Wash-  Van  Courtland's   sugar-house    which    stood  at  the 

ington  in  Novembe'r,  1776,  almost  four  thousand  in  all,  northwest     comer   of    Irmity   church-yard,   comer   of 

were  confined  in  prisons  in  the  City  of  New  York.    Pro-  Thames   and   Lumber  streets  ;    Rheinlander's,  oh   the 
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Lafayette  makes  a  Visit  to  his  Home. — He  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  Memoirs  : 
'  After  having  spent  some  days  together,  and  spoken  of  their  past  labor,  pres- 
ent situations,  and  future  projects,  General  Washington  and  he  took  a  tender 
and  painful  leave  of  each  other.  At  the  same  time  that  the  enemies  of  this 
great  man  have  accused  him  of  insensibility,  they  have  acknowledged  his  ten- 
derness for  M.  de  Lafayette  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  have 
been  warmly  cherished  by  his  disciple,  he  who  uniting   all   that  is  good  to  all 


corner  of  William  and  Duane  ;  and  the  more  eminently- 
historical  one  on  Liberty  street  (Nos.  34  and  36),  a  few 
feet  eastward  of  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  now  the 
Post-Office,  were  the  most  spacious  buildings  in  the 
ciry,  and  answered  the  purposes  of  prisons  very  well. 
The  North  Dutch  Church,  yet  standing  on  William 
street,  between  Fulton  and  Ann,  was  made  to  contain 
eight  hundred  prisoners,  after  taking  out  the  pews  and 
using  them  for  fuel,  and  f)lacmg  a  floor  across  from 
gallery  to  gallery.  F"or  about  two  months  several  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  huddled  together  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  when  they  were  removed,  and  it  was 
converted  into  a  riding-school  after  taking  out  the  pews. 
The  '  Brick  Church  '  in  the  triangle  between  Park  Row 
and  Beekman  and  Nassau  streets,  w-as  used  for  a  pri- 
son a  short  time,  when  it,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Wall  street,  the  Scotch  Church  in  Cedar  street,  and 
the  Friends'  Meeting-house  in  Liberty  street  were  con- 
verted into  hospitals.  The  French  Church  in  Pine 
street  and  a  portion  of  Van  Courdand's  sugar-house, 
were  used  as  magazines  for  ordnance  and  stores,  and 
the  old  City  Hall  was  converted  into  a  guard-house  for 
the  main  guard  of  the  city.  The  latter  had  dungeons 
beneath  it.  wherein  civil  officers,  and  afterward  wnale- 
boatmen  and  land  marauders  were  confined. 

The  'New  Jail'  was  made  a  provost  prison,  where 
American  officers  and  the  most  eminent  Whigs  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  were  confined.  Here 
was  the  theatre  of  Cunningham's  brutal  conduct  to- 
wards the  victims  of  his  spite.  The  prisoners  were  for- 
mally introduced  to  him,  and  their  name,  age,  size,  and 
rank  were  recorded.  They  were  then  confined  in  the 
gloomy  cells,  or  to  the  equally  loathsome  upper 
chamber,  where  the  highest  officials  in  captivity  were  so 
closely  crowded  together,  that  when,  at  night,  they  laid 
down  to  sleep  upon  the  hard  plank  floor,  they  could 
change  position  only  by  all  turning  over  at  once,  at  the 
words  light — left.  Their  food  was  scanty  and  of  the 
poorest  kind,  often  that  which  Cunningham  had  ex- 
changed at  a  profit  for  better  food  received  from  their 
friends,  or  from  the  commissariat.  Little  delicacies, 
brought  by  friends  of  the  captives,  seldom  reached  them, 
and  the  brutal  Cunningham  would  sometimes  devour  or 
destroy  such  ofl'erings  of  affection,  in  the  presence  of 
his  victims,  to  gratif>'  his  cruel  propensities.  Thus,  for 
many  months,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  education,  who 
had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  and  refined 
pleasures  of  elegant  .social  life,  were  doomed  to  a  miser- 
able existence,  embittered  by  the  coarse  insults  of  an 
ignorant,  drunken  Irish  master,  or  to  a  speedy  death 
caused  by  such  treatment,  the  want  of  good  food,  and 
fresh  air,  and  innumerable  other  sufferings,  the  result,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  the  criminal  indifference  (it  may  be 
comniands)  of  Loring,  Sprout,  and  Lennox,  commis- 
saries of  prisoners  at  various  times.  .Still  greater  cruelties 
were  practised  upon  the  less  conspicuous  prisoners,  and 
many  were  hanged  in  the  gloom  of  night,  without  trial 
or  known  cause  lor  the  foul  murder. 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  of 
these  patriots,  and  we  turn  in  disgust  from  the  view 
which  the  pen  of  faithful  history  reveals.  Let  us  draw 
before  it  the  veil  of  forgetfulness,  and,  while  contemplat- 

~  ing  the  cruelties  and  woes  of  that  hour  of  the  past, 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Christian  charity,  which  ob- 
serves that  much  of  the  general  suffering  was  the  result 
of  stern  necessity,  and  that  the  cry  of  individual  wrongs 
inflicted  by  Cunningham  and  his  hirelings,  did  not  often 
reach  the  ears  of  the  more  humane  officers  of  the  British 
army. 

Ne.xt  to  the  provost  prison  the  sugar-house  in  Lib- 

,erty  stieet  was  most  noted   for  the  suffierings  of  cap- 
tive patriots.     It  was  a  dark  stone  building,  five  stories 
in  height,  with    small,   deep  windows  like  port-holes, 
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giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  prison.  Each  story  was 
divided  into  two  apartments.  A  large,  barred  door 
opened  upon  Liberty  street,  and  from  another  on  the 
southeast  side  a  stairway  led  to  the  gloomy  cellars 
which  were  used  as  dungeons.  Around  the  whole 
building  was  a  passage  a  few  feel  wide,  and  there,  day 
and  night,  British  and  Hessian  sentinels  patrolled.  The 
whole  was  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence  nine  feet  in 
height.  Within  this  gloomy  jail  the  healthy  and  the 
sick,  white  and  black,  were  indiscriminately  thrust ; 
and  there,  during  the  summer  of  1777.  many  died  from 
want  of  exercise,  cleanliness,  and  fresh  air.  'In  the 
suffocating  heat  of  summer,'  says  Dunlap,  '  I  saw  every 
aperture  of  these  strong  walls  filled  with  human  heads, 
face  above  face,  seeking  a  portion  of  the  external  air.' 
At  length  in  July,  1777,  a  jail  fever  was  created,  and 
great  numbers  died.  During  its  prevalence  the  pris- 
oners were  marched  out  in  companies  of  twenty  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  for  half  an  hour,  while  those 
within  divided  themselves  into  parties  of  six  each,  and 
then  alternately  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  standing  ten 
minutes  at  the  windows.  They  had  no  seats,  and  their 
beds  of  straw  were  filled  with  vermin.  They  might 
have  exchanged  this  horrid  tenement  for  the  com- 
fortable quarters  of  a  liritish  soldier  by  enlisting  in  the 
King's  service,  but  very  few  would  thus  yield  their 
principles.  They  each  preferred  to  be  among  the 
dozen  bodies  which  were  daily  carried  out  in  carts  and 
cast  into  the  ditches  and  morasses  beyond  the  city  lim- 
its. Sheds,  stables,  and  other  outhouses  received 
hundreds  of  prisoners,  who  suffered  terribly  from  cold 
and  hunger  during  the  winter  succeeding  their  capture 
at  Fort  Washington.  Few  now  live  to  recite  their  ex- 
perience of  this  horrid  sacrifice  to  the  demon  of  discord, 
and  humanity  would  gladly  drop  a  tear  upon  this 
chapter  of  the  dark  record  of  man's  wrongs,  and  blot 
it  out  forever.  Escapes,  death,  e.xchange  of  prisoners, 
and  a  more  humane  policy,  gradually  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  sufferers  in  the  city  prisons,  and  when 
peace  came  few  were  left  therein  to  come  out  and  join 
m  the  general  jubilee.  Hundreds  had  left  their  brief 
records  upon  the  walls  and  beams  (the  initials  of  their 
names),  which  remained  until  these  prisons  were  de- 
molished. 

PRISON-SHIPS. 

The  sufferings  of  American  captives  in  British  hulks 
were  greater  even  than  those  in  prisons  on  land. 

The  prison-ships  were  intended  for  seamen  taken  on 
the   ocean,  yet   some  soldiers  were  confined  in  them. 

The  first  veisels  used  for  the  purpose  were  the  tran- 
sports in  which  the  cattle  and  other  stores  were  brought 
by  the  Briti.sh  in  1776.  These  lay  in  Gravesend  Bay, 
and  there  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  batde 
near  Brooklyn  were  confined  until  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  New  York,  when  they  were  removed  to  prisons 
in  the  city,  and  ihe  transports  were  anchored  in  the  Hud- 
son and  East  ri\'ers.  In  1778  the  hulks  of  decaying  ships 
were  moored  in  the  Wallabout,  or  Wallebocht,  a  shel- 
tered bay  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  where  the  present 
Navy  Yard  is.  There,  in  succession,  the  Whithy, 
Good  Hope,  Sc6r/>io>i,  Prince  of  Wales,  Falmouth, 
Hunter,  Stroiiiboli,  and  halfa  dozen  of  less  note  were 
moored,  and  contained  hundreds  of  Americaa  seamen 
captured  on  the  high  seas.  The  sufferings  of  these 
captives  were  intense,  and  at  the  close  of  1779  they  set 
fire  to  two  of  them,  hoping  to  secure  their  Uberty  or 
death. 

In  17S0,  the  Jersey,  originally  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
(but,  because  unfit  for  service,  was  dismantled  in 
i-jjd).  was  placed  in  the  Wallabout,  and  u.sed  as  a 
prison-ship  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  she  was  left  to 
decay  on  the  spot  where  her  victims  had  suffered.  Her 
companions  were  the  Stromholi,  Hunter  and  Scorpion 
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that  is  great,  is  even  more  sublime  from  his  virtues  than  from  his  talents  ? 
Had  he  been  a  common  soldier,  had  he  been  an  obscure  citizen,  all  his 
neighbcis  would  have  respected  him.  With  a  heart  and  mind  equally  well 
formed,  he  judged  both  of  himself  and  circumstances  with  strict  impartial- 
ity. Nature,  whilst  creating  him  expressly  for  that  Revolution,  conferred  an 
honor  upon  herself;  and,  to  show  her  work  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, she  constituted  it  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  each  distinct  quality 
would  have  failed  in  producing  the  end  required,  had  it  not  been  sustained  by 
all  the  others.' 


then  used  as  hospitals.  The  latter  was  moored  in  the 
Hudson,  towards  Paulus's  Hook.  The  large  number 
confined  in  the  Jersey — sometimes  more  than  a  thou- 
sand at  a  time — and  the  terrible  suffering  which  occur- 
red there,  have  made  her  name  prominent,  and  her  his- 
tory a  synonyme  for  prison-ships  during  the  war.  Her 
crew  con.sisted  of  a  captain,  two  mates,  cook,  steward, 
and  a  dozen  .sailors.  She  had  al.so  a  guard  of  twelve 
old  invalid  marines,  and  about  thirty  soldiers,  drafted 
from  British  and  Hessian  corps  lying  on  Long  Island. 
These  were  the  jailors  of  the  American  captives,  and 
were  the  instruments  of  great  cruelty.  Unwholesome 
food,  foul  air,  filth  and  despondency  soon  produced 
diseases  of  the  most  malignant  nature.  Dysentery, 
small-pox,  and  prison  fever  were  the  most  prevalent, 
and,  for  want  of  good  nur.ses  and  medical  attendants, 
they  died  by  scores  on  the  Jersey  and  the  liospital  ships. 
The  voice  of  human  sympathy  seldom  reached  the  ears 
of  the  captives,  and  despair  was  the  handmaid  of  con- 
tagion. No  systematic  efforts  for  their  relief  were 
made,  and,  because  of  the  contagious  character  of  the 
diseases,  no  person  ever  visited  the  hulks  *o  bestow  a 
cheering  smile  or  a  word  of  consolation.  All  was  fune- 
real gloom,  and  hope  never  whispered  its  cheering 
promises  there.  When  the  crews  of  privateers  were 
no  longer  considered  prisoners  of  war  by  the  British 
(see  page  850),  the  number  of  captives  in  confinement 
fearfully  increased,  and  Congress  had  no  adequate 
equivalents  to  exchange.  Policy,  always  heartless,  for- 
bade the  exchange  of  healthy  British  prisoners  for 
emaciated  Americans,  and  month  after  month  the  hap- 
less captives  suffered,  and  then  died. 

The  name  and  character  of  each  prisoner  were  re- 
gistered when  he  first  came  on  board.  He  was  then 
placed  in  the  hold,  frequently  with  a  thousand  others,  a 
large  portion  of  them  covered  with  filthy  rags,  often 
swarming  with  vermin.  In  messes  of  si.x  they  received 
their  daily  food  every  morning,  which  generally  consisted 
of  mouldy  biscuitsfilled  with  worms,  damaged  peas,  con- 
demned beef  and  pork,  sour  flour  and  meal,  rancid  but- 
ter, sometimes  a  little  filthy  suet,  but  never  any  vege- 
tables. Their  meat  was  boiled  in  a  large  copper  ketde. 
Those  who  had  a  little  money,  and  managed  to  avoid 
robbery  by  the  British  underlings,  sometimes  pur- 
chased bread,  sugar,  and  other  niceties,  which  an  old 
woman  used  to  bring  alongside  the  hulk  in  a  little  boat. 
Every  morning  the  prisoners  brought  up  their  bedding 
to  be  aired,  and,  after  washing  the  decks,  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  about  till  sunset,  when  they  were  or- 
dered below  with  imprecations,  and  the  savage  cry, 
'  Down  rebels,  down  ! '  The  hatches  were  then 
closed,  and  in  serried  ranks  they  lay  down  to  sleep,  if 
possible,  in  the  putrid  air  and  stifling  heat,  amid  the 
sighs  of  the  acutely  distressed  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  Each  morning  the  harsh  order  came  below, 
^Rebels,  turn  out  your  dead!'  The  dead  were  se- 
lected from  the  living,  each  sewed  in  his  blanket,  if  he 
had  one,  and  thus  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  shore  by 
his  companions  under  a  guard  and  hastily  buried. 

'  By  feeble  hands  their  shallow  graves  were  made  ; 
No  stone  memorial  o'er  their  corpses  laid. 
In  barren  sands  and  far  from  home  they  lie. 
No  friend  to  shed  a  tear  when  passing  by.' 

,  Frrneau. 

.So  shallow  were  the  graves  of  the  dead  on  the  shores 
rf  tl  1  Wallabout,  that  while  the  ships  were  yet  sending 
fcrti  their  victims,  the  action  of  the   waves  and   the 


drifting  of  the  loose  sand  often  exposed  the  bones  of 
those  previously  buried. — l^ossing' s  J^ietd-i^oi  o/"  tke 
Rezwlution,  vol  ii.,  pp.  658-661. 

'  Lafayette's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  64-65. 

After  Lafayette's  return  to  France  Dr.  Franklin  pre- 
sented to  him  the  sword  Congress  had  instructed  him 
to  have  made  in  Paris.     Franklin  wrote  : 

Passy,  24th  August,  1779. 

Sir:— The  Congress,  sensible  of  your  merit  towards 
the  United  States,  but  unable  adequately  to  reward  it, 
determined  to  present  you  with  a  sword,  as  a  small 
mark  of  their  grateful  acknowledgment:  they  directed 
it  to  be  ornamented  with  suitable  devices.  Some  of 
the  principal  actions  of  the  war,  in  which  you  distin- 
guished yourself  by  your  bravery  and  conduct,  are 
therefore  represented  upon  it.  These,  with  a  few  em- 
blematic figures,  all  admirably  well  executed,  make  its 
principal  value.  By  the  help  of  the  exquisite  artists  of 
France,  I  find  it  easy  to  express  everything  but  the 
sense  we  have  of  your  worth,  and  our  obligations  to  you : 
for  this,  figures  and  even  words  are  found  insufficient.- 
I  therefore,  only  add  that,  with  the  most  profound  es- 
teem, I  have  the  honor  to  be 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S ,  — My  grandson  goes  to  Havre  with  the  sworA, 
and  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  it  to  you. 

Havre,  2^th  August,  1^^t)■ 

Sir, — Whatever  expectations  might  have  been  raised 
from  the  sense  of  past  favors,  the  goodness  of  the 
United  States  to  me  has  ever  been  such,  that  on  every 
occasion  it  far  surpasses  any  idea  I  could  have  con- 
ceived. A  new  proof  of  that  flattering  truth  I  find  in 
the  noble  present  which  Congress  has  ple.Tsed  to  honor 
me  with,  and  which  is  offered  in  such  a  manner  by 
your  excellency  as  will  exceed  everything  but  the  feel- 
ings of  an  unbounded  gratitude. 

In  some  of  the  devices  I  cannot  help  finding  too  hon- 
orable a  reward  for  those  slight  services  which,  in  con- 
cert with  my  fellow- soldiers,  and  under  the  god-like 
American  hero's  orders,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ren- 
der. The  sight  of  those  actions,  when  I  was  a  witness 
of  American  bravery  and  patriotic  spirit,  I  shall  ever 
enjoy  with  that  pleasure  which  becomes  a  heart  glowing 
with  love  for  the  nation,  and  the  most  ardent  zeal  for 
its  glory  and  happiness.  Assurances  of  gratitude, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  excellency,  are 
much  too  inadequate  to  my  feelings,  and  nothing  but 
such  sentiments  can  properly  acknowledge  your  kind- 
ness towards  me.  The  polite  manner  in  whicli  Mr. 
Franklin  was  pleased  to  deliver  that  inestimable  sword 
lays  me  under  great  obligations  to  him,  and  demands 
my  particular  thanks. 

With  the  most  perfect  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
etc. 

West  Point,  ■y^th  SeJ>t.,  1779. 

.  .  .  Your  forward  zeal  in  the  cause  of  libertj'  : 
your  singular  attachment  to  this  infant  world  :  your  ar- 
dent and  persevering  efforts,  not  only  in  America,  but 
since  your  return  to  France,  to  serve  the  United  .States  : 
your  polite  attention  to  Americans,  and  your  strict  and 
uniform  friendship  for  me,  have  ripened  the  first  im- 
pressions of  esteem  and  attachment  which  I  imbibed 
for  you  in  such  perfect  love  and  gratitude,  as  neither 
time  nor  absence  can  impair.  This  will  warrant  my 
assuring  you  that,  whether  in  die  character  of  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  gallant  Frenchmen,  if 
circumstances  should  require  this  ;  whether  as  a  major 
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The  Battle  of  Monmouth. — Lord  Howe's  tournament  was  over ;  his  last  effort 
^x  generalship  had  failed,  and  his  army  had  evacuated  Philadelphia' — June  18, 
1778 — and  had  commenced  their  retreat  to  New  York.  But  their  march  was 
to  be  no  holiday  promenade  ;  in  fact,  they  had  enjoyed  thus  far,  very  few  such 
marches,  and  they  were  destined  to  see  fewer  still.  The  moment  their 
first  column  began  to  move  over  the  Delaware,  Washington  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  turning  their  backs  upon  the  gloomy  scenes  of  Valley  Forge,  the 
American  patriots  pressed  on  after  the  enemy.  Watching  his  opportunity,  as 
he  hung  along  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  Washington  succeeded,  on  th'e 
28th  of  June,  in  bringing  the  British  commander  to  an  engagement  at  Mon- 
mouth, where  he  fought  one  of  the  bravest  battles,  and  under  circumstances 
of  unforeseen  difficulties  gained,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inspiriting  victories 
of  the  war.  It  was  Sunday,  the  28th  of  June,  and  the  hottest  day  of  the 
year.  All  through  the  day  men  were  dropping  dead  with  the  heat,  by  the 
side  of  comrades,  who  were  falling  by  musket-ball,  bayonet  thrust,  or  cannon 
shot. 

Both  armies  were  so  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  and  so  well  prepared  for  a 
great  battle,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently  to  be  determined 
only  by  superiority  of  generalship.  Washington's  plan  had  been  so  well  con- 
ceived, and  he  was  so  assured  of  the  valor  of  his  troops,  who  were  eager  for 
the  contest,  that  nothing  was  likely  to  interfere  with  his  operations  except  the 
disloyalty,  not  to  say  open  treason,  of  Charles  Lee  on  the  field  ;  even  for 
this  he  was  prepared.  He  knew  that  Lee,  who  was  second  in  command,  was 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  now  on  a  battle-field  to  supersede  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  thus  effect  the  main  object  of  his  ambition,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  by  dark  and  sullen  intrigues.  In  a  council  of  war  some 
days  before,  he  had  argued  strenuously  against  a  general  engagement,  and 
had  carried  most  of  the  brigadiers  with  him.  Seeing  that  he  had  no  heart  for 
the  business,  Washington  offered  the  command  of  his  division  to  Lafayette. 
Mortified  at  this  disgrace,  he  afterwards  desired  the  command  which  Wash- 
ington was  reluctant  to  give;  but  Lee  appealed  to  Lafayette.  '  It  is  my 
fortune  and  honor  that  I  place  in  youi  hands  ;  you  are  too  generous  to  cause 
the  loss  of  both.'  Lafayette  could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  he  promised  the 
first  moment  he  could  see  Washington,  to  make  the  request.  It  was  granted 
to  Lafayette's  magnanimity,  but  was  very  nearly  attended  with  fatal  results. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Lee  should  have  moved  his  division  to 

general,  commanding  a  division  of  the  American  army  ;  you,   and,    consequently,   participate   in    the    pleasure 

or  whether,   after  our  swords  and   spears  have  given  you  feel  in  the  prospect  of  again  becommg  a  parent  ; 

place  to  the  ploughshare  and  pruning-hook,  I  see  you  and  do  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  and  your  lady 

as  a  private  gentleman,  a  friend  and  companion,  I  shall  on  this  fresh  pledge  she  is  about  to  give  you  of  her  love, 
welcome   you    with   all    the   warmth   of  friendship   to  George  Washington. 

Columbia's   shores  :  and,    in    the   latter  case,    to    my  i  To  the  loyalists  the  retreat  appeared  as  a  violation 

rural  cottage,  where  homely  fare  and  a  cordial  recep-  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  British  King.     The  wmter's 

tion  shall  be  substituted  for  delicacies  and  costly  living,  revelry  was  over,  honors  and  offices   turned   suddenly 

This,  from  past  experience.  I  know  you  can  submit  to  ;  to  bitterness  and  ashes  ;  papers  of  protection  were  be- 

and  if  the  lovely  partner  of  your  happiness  will  consent  come  only   an   opprobrium  and    a   peril.     Crowds   of 

to  participate  with  us  in  such  rural  entertainment  and  wretched  refugees,  with  all  of  their  possessions  which 

amusements,  I  can  undertake,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wash-  they  could   transport,   fled  with    the   army.     The    sky 

ington.    that  she  will  do  everything  in   her   power    to  sparkled  with   stars  ;   the  af|-  of  the  summer  night  was 

make  Virginia  agreeable  to  the  Marchioness.     My  inch-  soft  and  tranquil,  as  the  exiles,   broken  in  fortune  and 

nation  and  endeavors  to  do  this  cannot   be  doubted,  without  a  career,  went  in  despair  from   the   only  city 

when  I  assure  you  that  I  love  everybody  that  is  dear  to  they  could  love. — Bancroft,  vol.  x.,  p.  127. 
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attack  the  rear  of  the  British  advance,  he  delayed,  evidently  tin  )Ugh  fear,  or  a 
design  to  break  up  the  plan  of  the  battle.  Lafayette  urged  him  to  go  for- 
ward, but  Lee  answered,  '  You  do  not  know  the  British  soldiers  ;  we  cannot 
stand  up  against  them.'  With  a  flash  Lafayette  saw  the  position,  and  sent  one 
of  his  staff  with  information  to  Washington  to  hasten  to  that  part  of  the  field. 
In  the  meantime  Clinton  sent  Cornwallis  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
embracing  the  grenadiers,  guards,  and  Highlanders,  to  rout  Lee's  division. 
He  was  unwilling  to  resist  the  attack,  and  fled  precipitously  before  Cornwallis, 
Clinton  having  followed  up  with  a  body  of  upwards  of  six  thousand,  embracing 
the  flower  of  the  British  army.  Other  messengers  had  reached  Washington, 
and  he  hurried  to  the  narrow  defile  through  which  Lee's  division  was  rushing 
in  confusion  and  terror.  Dashing  up  to  Lee  with  the  terrible  anger  of  a 
betrayed  commander,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  cowardly  retreat  ? ' 
The  abashed  traitor  stammered  out,  '  You  know  this  battle  was  undertaken 
against  my  advice.'  '  Why  then,  in  God's  name,  did  you  undertake  this  com- 
mand ?     Back  to  the  rear,  you  accursed  villain  ! ' 

Those  who  witnessed  that  scene,  said  that  the  sight  of  Washington's  majes- 
tic form,  transported  with  that  fearfid  indignation,  arrested  that  division  as 
though  a  bolt  from  heaven  had  fallen  in  their  front.  Whatever  was  to  be 
done  now,  had  to  be  done  quickly.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  commander, 
and  every  order  instantly  obeyed.  Two  of  the  regiments  of  Wayne's  flying 
brigade  were  formed  by  Washington  in  person  on  solid  ground,  as  they  had 
been  retreating  over  a  narrow  road,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  morass.  In 
the  meantime  Washington's  own  division  had  reached  the  spot,  and  the  im- 
petuous charges  of  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  arrested ;  but  the  victory 
had  yet  to  be  won.  Order  had  been  invoked,  and  it  came  out  of  confusion. 
Everv  division  stood  firm — every  battalion  obeyed  orders — every  detachment 
struck  the  enemy  in  the  very  quarter  where  they  were  sent.  At  every  point 
Clinton  was  out-generalled.  Two  brigades  hung  on  his  right,  and  another  on 
his  left,  while  the  main  army  pressed  steadily  forward,  and  victoriously 
planted  their  standards  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  had  been  a  fierce  conflict. 
Wayne  afterwards  said  that  '  the  fires  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  were  blazing 
all  through  the  day.'  At  last  night  came,  and  the  Ameri(!an  army — except 
detachments  that  were  taking  care  of  the  sick — slept  upon  their  arms,  ready 
to  renew  the  battle  with  the  coming  daylight,  resolved  either  to  take  the 
British  army  captive,  or  rout  them  utterly.  But  when  the  light  of  the  next 
morning  rose  on  the  field,  and  unveiled  the  surrounding  woods  to  which  the 
repulsed  foe  had  retreated,  they  found  that  he  had  disappeared. 

Clinton  Escapes  in  the  Night. — The  new  British  commander-in-chief  had 
seen  enough  of  Washington,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  he  abandoned  in  the 
night  his  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  three  hundred  men  he  had  left  dead  on 
the  field, — among  them  the  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monckton,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  grenadiers  so  bravely  that  he  was  buried  by  Washington's 
order  with  military  honors, — and  tlie  three  hundred  corpses  of  the  men  who  lad 
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been  taken  from  their  homes  to  be  immolated  on  these  distant  altars  of  def 
potism,  found  their  repose  in  the  soil  of  a  country  which  had  done  them  no 
wrong.  The  wounded  of  this  battle, — as  were  the  wounded  of  the  enemy 
during  the  war — were  cared  for  with  kindness — a  far  larger  portion  of  them 
living  to  bless  their  enemies,  than  ever  survived  among  our  wounded  who 
fell  under  the  tender  mercies  of  British  invaders. 

Clinton's  army  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  Sandy  Hook,  where  they  were 
transported  by  the  fleet  to  New  York,  which  remained  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Washington  marched 
to  White  Plains  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  could  watch  the  enemy. 

The  Massacre  of  Wyoming. — Worsted  on  the  field  of  open  battle,  the 
British  endeavored  to  make  up  in  Indian  slaughter,  for  what  could  not  be 
achieved  by  honorable  warfare.  While  the  terrible  tragedy  of  which  we  must 
give  a  brief  account,  was  being  enacted  'on  Susquehanna's  side,'  the  author  of 
the  immortal  poem,  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  then  an  infant  nine  months  old, 
was  sleeping  in  his  Scotch  cradle.  The  late  William  L.  Stone,  in  speaking  of 
the  first  glance  into  this  paradise  vale  to  the  westward,  says  :  '  From  the  brow  of 
the  Pocono  range,  it  lies  at  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet,  distinctly  defined  by 
the  double  barrier  of  nearly  parallel  mountains,  between  which  it  is  em- 
bosomed. There  is  a  beetling  precipice  upon  the  verge  of  the  eastern 
barrier,  called  "  Prospect  Rock,"  from  the  top  of  which  nearly  the  entire  val- 
ley can  be  surveyed  at  a  single  view,  forming  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  landscapes  upon  which  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  valley  flows  the  Susquehanna,  the  winding  course  of  which  can 
be  traced  the  whole  distance.  Several  green  islands  slumber  sweetly  in  its 
embrace,  while  the  sight  revels  amidst  the  garniture  of  fields  and  woodlands  ; 
and  to  complete  the  picture,  low  in  the  distance  may  be  dimly  seen  the 
borough  of  Wilkes-Barre — especially  the  spires  of  its  churches.  The  length 
of  the  valley,  from  the  Lackawannock  Gap,  where  the  Susquehanna  plunges 
into  it  through  a  narrow  defile  of  high  rocky  mountains  at  the  north,  to  a  like 
narrow  pass  called  the  Nanticoke  Gap  at  the  south,  is  nearly  twenty  miles, 
averaging  about  three  miles  in  width.  It  is  walled  in  by  ranges  of  steep 
mountains  of  about  one  thousand  feet  in  height  on  the  eastern  side,  and  eight 
hundred  on  the  western.' 

That  secluded  and  picturesque  valley  had  been  chosen,  long  before  the 
Revolution,  as  the  home  of  a  colony  from  Connecticut — emigrating  under  the 
authority  of  its  royal  charter ' — and  perhaps  in  all   the  world  there  was  not  a 

•  'This  vale  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Delaware  and  'The  Count  was  alone  in  his  tent,  reclining  updn  a 
Shawanese  Indians,  whose  little  villages  dotted  either  bundle  of  dry  weeds  designed  for  his  bed,  and  engaged 
side  of  the  river.  When  Count  Zinzendorf  [in  1742],  in  writing,  or  in  devout  meditation,  when  the  assassins 
the  great  founder  and  apostle  of  the  Moravians,  visited  who  had  secretly  determined  on  his  death,  crept  steal- 
Pennsylvania  to  look  after  the  infant  missions  which  the  thily  to  the  tent  upon  their  murderous  errand.  A 
'United  Brethren'  had  founded,  he  made  several  blanket-curtain,  suspended  upon  pins,  formed  the  doot 
journeys  through  those  wilderness  regions  with  the  be-  of  his  tent,  and  by  gently  raising  a  corner  of  ti-^e  cur- 
nevolent  purpose  of  extending  among  them  the  blessing  tain,  the  Indians,  undiscovered,  had  a  full  vie^f  of  the 
of  Christianity.  He  fearlessly  penetrated  to  the  settle-  venerable  patriarch,  unconscious  of  lurking  danger,  and 
ments  of  the  Shawanese,  without  protection,  although  with  the  calmness  of  a  saint  upon  his  benignant  fea- 
that  tribe  was  the  most  savage  and  remorseless  of  all  Hires.  They  were  awe-stricken  by  his  appearance, 
lb';  Pennsy'vinia  Ind'ani.  But  this  was  not  all.     It  was  a  cool  night  in  Septem 
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more  virtuous,  contented,  or  prosperous  people.  They  numbered  about  two 
thousand,  exclusive  of  nearly  four  hundred  young  and  vigorous  men,  who 
were  in  distant  fields  of  conflict,  fighting  the  national  battles.  It  would  seenn 
that  malignity  itself  might  have  chosen  some  other  spot  for  its  work  of  deso- 
lation. 

The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  had  not  been  brought  actively  into  the 
field  against  the  Colonists  until  the  summer  of  1777.  But  the  skilful  diplo- 
macy of  Sir  William  Johnson  with  his  British  gold,  generous  presents,  and  un- 
bounded hospitality,'  had  won  over  most  of  the  Indian  chiefs  ;  and,  fired  by 
the  atrocious  spirit  of  the  Tories  who  lived  or  went  amongst  them,  a  secret 
expedition  for  the  destruction  of  the  Colony  of  Wyoming  was  planned  by  Col. 
John  Butler  with  his  own  Tory  Rangers,  which  formed  a  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Greens,  who,  with  seven  hundred  Indians,  constituted  a  force  of  inva- 
ders of  eleven  hundred  men.  The  expedition  moved  from  Niagara  through 
the  Genesee  country,  and  down  the  Chemung  river  to  Tioga  Point,  and  there 
embarking  on  the  Susquehanna,  they  landed  about  twenty  miles  above  Wyo- 
ming, where  Butler  established  his  headquarters,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  valley.     A  few  days  had  completed  his  preparations. 

The  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  were  blushing  in  the  purple  light  of  sum- 
mer ;  the  hills  were  crowned  with  verdure,  and  the  valleys  stood  thick  with 
corn.  Silently  and  stealthily,  as  the  pestilence  goes,  the  fiends  came  down 
upon  this  scene  of  unutterable  beauty.  On  their  approach,  terror  spread 
through  the  settlement,  and  hundreds  of  gentle  hearts  trembled  with  the 
wildest  apprehensions.     Col.  Zebulon  Butler — a  noble  patriot,  though  a  near 

ber,  and  the  Count  had  kindled  a  small  fire  for  his  spring.  During  a  visit  which  he  made  shortly  after  to 
comfort.  Warmed  by  the  flame,  a  large  rattlesnake  Mr.  Campbell,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  at  Schenec- 
had  crept  from  its  cover  and  approaching  the  fire  for  tady,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the 
its  greater  enjoyment,  glided  harmlessly  over  one  of  the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
iegsof  the  holy  man,  whose  thoughts  at  the  moment  were  He  then  said /;«■  .r/io«/r;^  never  live  to  see  them  in  a 
not  occupied  upon  the  grovelling  things  .of  earth,  state  of  oJ>e}i  war.  Ata  court  held  in  Johnstown  for 
He  perceived  not  the  serpent,  but  the  Indians  with  Tryon  County,  he  received  a  foreign  package.  He 
breathless  attention  had  observed  the  whole  move-  was  in  the  court-house  when  it  was  handed  him.  He 
ment  of  the  poisonous  reptile;  and  as  they  gazed  immediately  left  the  house  and  walked  over  to  the  Hall. 
upon  the  aspect  and  attitude  of  the  Count,  and  saw  the  This  package  was  afterwards  understood  to  have  con- 
serpent  offering  him  no  harm,  thev  changed  their  minds  tained  instructions  to  him  to  use  his  influence  in  en- 
as  suddenly  as  the  barbarians  of  Malta  did  theirs  in  re-  gaging  the  Indians  in  favor  of  England,  in  case  war 
gard  to  the  shipwrecked  prisoner  who  shook  the  viper  should  break  out.  If  such  were  the  instructions  to  Sir 
from  his  hand  without  feeling  even  a  smart  from  its  William,  his  situation  was  indeed  trying.  On  the  one 
venomous  fangs.  Their  enmity  was  immediately  side  was  the  EngHsh  government,  which  had  so  highly 
changed  into  reverence,  and  in  the  belief  that  their  in-  honored  and  enriched  him,  and  on  the  other  his  own 
tended  victim  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  adopted  country,  whose  armies  he  had  led  to  victory. 
Great  Spirit,  they  desisted  from  their  bloody  pui-pose  with  many  warm  personal  friends  who  entertained  a 
and  retired.  Thenceforward  the  Count  was  regarded  great  respect  for  him,  and  who  had  fought  by  his  side 
by  the  Indians  with  the  most  profound  veneration.'—  during  the  previous  wars.  A  spirit  like  his  could  not  but 
History  of  Wyoming,  by  William  L.  Stone,  pp.  96,  have  foreseen  the  dreadful  consequences  of  employing 
^■j,  such  a  force  as  the  Indians  in  such  a  war.     His  death 

'  '  Sir  William  built  a  house  at  the  village  of  John-  followed  immediately  before   the  rising   oj  the  coiirt. 

stown.  where  he  chieflv  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  Rumor  said  he  died  by  poison,  administered  by  him- 

his  life.     The  house  which  he  built  on  this  road  (along  self ;   but   perhaps   e.\-treme   excitement  of  mind  thus 

the  Mohawk  River)  was  occupied  by  Sir  John.    Colonel  suddenly  put  an  end  to  a  life^already  protracted   to  a 

Guy  Johnson  built  a  house  on  the  oppos'ite  side  of  the  middling  old  age.     He  was  buried  under  the  old  stone 

road  a  little  further  down  the  river.     Here  these  men  church   at  Johnstown.     His   bones   were  taken  up  in 

lived,  essentially  in  the  rank,  and  with  not  a  small  part  1806,  and  redeposited.     In  the  coffin  was  found   tha 

of  the  splendor  of  noblemen.     But  when   they  joined  ball  with   which  he   was   wounded   at   Lake    George, 

the  British  standard  their  property  vanished  in  a  mo-  which  had  never  been  extracted,  and  which  ever  after 

ment,  and  with  it  their  consequence,  their  enjoyments,  occasioned  lameness.     His   most  valuable  papers,  in- 

and  probably  their  hopes.  eluding  his  will  (said  to  be  a  very  singular  document), 

'  Many  accounts  are  still  given  of  the  rustic  sports  were  buried  in  an  iron  chest  in  his  garden,  where  they 

encouraged  by  Sir  William,  and  of  the  influence  which  were    much   iniured    by    the   dampness  of   the   earth. 

ho  exerted  over  the  Indians  and  white  inhabitants.     He  They  were  taken  away  by  his  son,   Sir  John,  dunnj 

iied  July  nth,  1774,  aged  59  years.     There  is  some-  tlie  war.'— ^or^iVr  iVar/are  0/  N.  Y.,  by  Hon.  Wm. 

ihing  still  mysterious  connected  with  his  death.     He  W.  Campbell,  pp.  245-247. 
had  been  out  to  England,  and  returned   the  previous 
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relative  of  the  Tory  leader — being  then  at  home  on  a  brief  visit  from  the 
army,  had  hastily  gathered  together  what  fragments  of  the  shattered  and 
broken  militia  he  could,  and  he  advanced  to  the  unequal  struggle.  Desperate 
as  were  the  chances,  and  fearful  the  odds,  the  betrayed  colonists  resisted  the 
onset  with  unparalleled  heroism  ;  but,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  defend- 
ers, amounting  perhaps  to  four  hundred,  were  hopelessly  cut  down.  The 
spear  and  the  tomahawk  did  their  dreadful  work.  But  the  battle,  which  began 
at  four  o'clock,  was  desperately  contested  till  dark. 

Night  revealed  still  greater  horrors.  Those  who  had  escaped  immediate 
death  fled  to  Fort  Wyoming  and  Old  Forty,  two  feeble  stockade  defences, 
where  the  old  men,  the  women  and  their  children,  with  the  sick,  the  infirm 
and  the  dying,  had  ere  this  sought  shelter.  '  Naked,  panting  and  bloody,  the 
few  who  had  escaped  came  rushing  into  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  where,  trembUng 
with  anxiety,  the  women  and  children  were  gathered,  waiting  the  dread  issue. 
The  appalling  '■'■  all  is  lost'''  proclaimed  their  utter  helplessness.  They  fly  to 
the  mountains — the  evening  is  approaching.  The  dreary  swamp  and  the 
"Shades  of  Death"  [the  name  of  the  morass  where  so  many  dragged  them- 
selves to  die]  before  them — the  victorious  hell-hounds  are  opening  on  their 
track.  They  look  back  on  the  valley — all  around  the  flames  of  desolation 
are  kindling.  They  cast  their  eyes  in  the  range  of  the  battle-field — numerous 
fires  speak  their  own  horrid  purpose.  They  Usten !  The  exulting  yell  of  the 
savage  strikes  the  ear  !  Again  a  shriek  of  agonizing  woe  !  Who  is  the  suf- 
ferer ?     It  is  the  husband  of  one  who  is  gazing  ! — the  father  of  her  children.' ' 

The  prisoners  who  had  not  fallen  dead  on  the  field  were  reserved  for  torture. 
On  a  flat  rock,  two  miles  north  of  Fort  Forty,  twenty-five  of  them  were  enclosed 
by  a  circle  of  Indians,  and  their  squaws  rushed  up  and  struck  their  heads  open 
with  the  tomahawk,  while  over  their  warm,  bleeding  bodies  these  priestesses 
of  the  sacrifice  chanted  their  horrible  incantations ;  and  the  victorious  war- 
songs  of  the  chiefs  rang  out  on  the  night-mantled  mountains.  The  brutal 
vengeance  of  the  savages  was  glutted  for  the  night.  Fort  Wyoming,  which 
had  been  the  chief  place  of  refuge,  was  spared  till  the  next  morning,  when  the 
savage  band  came  up  with  their  petrifying  yells,  throwing  down  before  horri- 
fied innocence  and  aff'ection,  upwards  of  two  hundred  scalps  of  the  beings 
best  loved  on  earth.  Scenes  followed  too  frightful  to  relate.  Every  dwelling 
in  the  vale  was  a  smoking  ruin  ;  and  the  mangled  corpses  of  over  three  hun- 
dred of  the  late  dwellers  of  the  happy  valley  lay  scattered  on  the  plain. 

Indian  Slaughter  the  Policy  of  the  War. — This  Wyoming  Massacre  was  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  British  ministry,  settled  in  the  councils  of  the  king  in 
his  own  palace,  and  persisted  in  by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  It  was  not  an  inspiration  of  mere  slaughter  for  an  emergency,  nor 
was  the  ministry  ever  able  to  fasten  the  responsibility  of  these  deeds  upon 
their  subordinates.  As  I  have  already  shown,  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
machinery  for  subjugating  the  Colonies,  as  regular  troops,  munitions  of  war 

'  Hon.  Charles  Miner's  Letters. 
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or  a  commissaiiat.  The  Colonies  would  not  be  taxed  without  representation 
and  they  must  be  made  to  do  it.  When  it  could  not  be  done  by  a  regulai 
army,  with  brave  men  well  managed  in  battle,  the  wives  and  mothers,  the 
babes  and  daughters  of  Americans  must  be  scalped  and  brained  by  the  toma- 
hawk in  their  defenceless  dwellings  along  unprotected  settlements.  No  fur^ 
ther  proof  is  needed  than  official  documents  thickly  strewn  through  the  records 
of  that  period.'  Revolting  as  it  is,  the  same  record  must  be  repeated  in 
every  impartial  history. 

The  sentimentalism  of  the  present  age  may  plead  that  such  recitals  should 
not  be  revived.  But  when  we  read  that  these  atrocities  were  conceived  by  a 
great  sovereign,  and  the  ministers  of  a  great  empire,  and  their  execution  made 
imperative  upon  their  officers, — when  instructions  were  sent  to  '  spare  neithe: 
age,  sex,  nor  condition ' — that  the  infant  that  had  not  yet  learned  to  speak  its 
mother's  name,  and  the  aged,  standing  by  the  grave,  were  stricken  down  by 
the  same  tomahawk — that  young  girls  were  butchered  in  the  presence  of  their 
mothers,  and  wherever  the  savages  were  attended,  as  they  generally  were, 
by  British  soldiers,  or  Tories,  or  other  allies  in  thei*-  employment,  the  persons 
of  the  maidens  were  first  violated  and  then  killed — I  know  of  no  reason  why 
this  record  should  be  blotted  out  :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  should  be  pre- 
served for  two  reasons — first,  to  show  the  atrocities  of  war,  and  second,  ho\1 
exacting  and  merciless  is  despotism  in  its  outrages  on  human  rights.  It  has, 
indeed,  often  been  attempted  by  English  apologists  to  extenuate  the  guilt 
of  the  crime  ;  they  have  spoken  of  the  mistakes  that  were  committed,  and  that 
even  English  women  were  killed  by  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain. 

But  these  heartless  cruelties  a,dmit  of  no  defence.  There  was  here  no 
Cawnpore  massacre  to  avenge ;  America  had  no  Nana  Sahib  ;  nor  had  any 
cruelties  been  perpetrated  upon  Romans  by  Carthaginian  conquerors  in  some 
Punic  war.  Nor  would  we  recur  to  such  records  to  inflame  a  spirit  of 
patriotism.  We  have  no  Hannibals  to  lead  to  the  altar  to  swear  eternal 
vengeance  on  our  enemies.  But  it  does  no  harm  to  have  some  millions  of 
the  descendants  of  those  victims  of  British  tyranny  sometimes  remember  the 
names,  or  the  deeds  of  ancestors  who  died  such  fearful  deaths.  They  will 
love  their  country  none  the  less,  nor  will  they  on  the  land  or  the  sea  love  the 
enemies  of  their  country  any  better,  if  they  should  ever  be  called  to  meet 
them  in  battle. 

It  is  estimated  by  careful  computation,  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  hired  to  butcher  our 
people,  to  burn  their  dwellings,  and  desolate  their  homes.  It  has  even  been 
supposed  by  judicious  writers,  that  more  persons  died  by  this  species  of  mur- 
der, than  were  slain  in  open  battle.     I  am  well  aware  that  ministers  were  in- 

*  Col.  Gansevoort,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  July  29th,  cape,  wounded  by  two  balls  shot  through  her  shoulder, 

confirms   the   statement,    that    St.    Leger  had   offered  The  foregoing  statements  need  no  comment.     The  men 

twenty  dollars  for  every  American  scalp.     Small  par-  who  employed  such  instruments,  and  who  stimulated 

ties  of  Indians  were  then  lurking  around.     A  few  days  them  by  promises  and  rewards,  have  received  the  just 

before,  he  adds,  a  firing  was  heard  in  the  woods  about  execration  of  an   indignant  people.     I   shall  leave  it  tc 

five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.     On  sallying  out,  it  the  reader   to  compare  their  conduct  with  their  profes- 

was  found  (hat  the  Indians  had  fired  upon  three  young  sions. — Border  Warfare  0/  New  York,  by   Williim 

girls  who  were  engaged  picking  berries.     Two  of  them  W.  Campbell, 
were  killed   and  scalped,  and  the  third   made  her  es- 
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dignantly  rebuked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
<vell  as  by  humane  and  just  EngUshmen  everywhere,  for  this  atrocious  policy 
But  when  we  were  forced  in  1S12,  into  the  Second  War  for  Independence, 
these  rebukes  proved  to  have  been  unheeded  ;  for  the  same  means  were  re- 
sorted to  then  ;  and  if  a  colHsion  at  this  late  day  should  come  with  the  British 
empire,  it  would  doubtless  be  resorted  to  once  more.  True,  such  a  conlin- 
gency  may  not  now  seem  probable  ;  for  British  statesmevi  in  cur  immediate 
times,  seem  more  disposed  to  achieve  conquests  by  the  peaceful  and  omnipo- 
tent sway  of  commerce,  than  by  the  old  instruments  of  savagery  vvhich  have 
so  often  darkened  the  history  of  their  former  conquests. 

The  French  Fleet  in  American  Waters.  —  The  destination  of  Count 
D'Estaing's  fleet  had  been  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Learning  however, 
that  the  British  fleet  was  safe  in  Raritan  Bay — because  the  heavy  French  men- 
of-war  could  not  pass  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook — the  French  admiral,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Washington,  spread  his  sails  for  Newport  to  assist  the  Ameri- 
cans in  driving  the  British  from  Rhode  Island,  where  preparations  were  made 
for  attacking  them  by  land  and  sea.  * 

Closing  of  the  Year  iTjS. — The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  now  been  going 
on  nearly  four  years,  and  when  the  campaign  of  1778  was  closed,  our  enemies 
found  little  cause  for  congratulation.  After  all  their  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure,  they  were  still  hemmed  in  on  two  islands — New  York  and  Rhode 
Island — two  hundred  miles  apart,  while  the  Republicans  held  every  other 
stronghold  in  the  country.  On  the  third  of  November,  D'Estaing  had  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies  to  attack  the  British  possessions,  and  the  English  fleet  wa« 
obliged  to  follow  him  to  defend  them. 

A  Campaign  against  the  Southern  States.  —  Utterly  defeated  in  some 
places,  and  foiled  in  others,  and  seeing  little  hope  of  striking  an  effectual  blow 
at  the  North,  their  armies  were  directed  towards  the  Southern  States.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sent  three  thousand  men  to  Georgia,  under  Colonel  Campbell. 

'  Lafayette  describes  the  position  :   '  General  Wash-  Enghsh  admiral  suddenly  cut  his  cables  and   fled  at 

ington,  wishinc:  to  make  a  diversion  on  Rhode  Island,  full  sail,  warmly  pursued  by  all  our  vessels  with   the 

ordered    General    Sullivan,   who  commanded    in  that  admiral   at   the  head.      This  spectacle  was   given  dur- 

State,    to    assemble  his  troops.     The    fleet    stationed  ing  the  finest  weather  possible,  and  within  sight  of  the 

itself  in  the  channel \vhich  leads  to  Newport,  and  I  was  English  and  American  armies.    I  never  felt  so  proud  as 

ordered  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  the  great  army  to  on  that  day. 

General  Sullivan,  who  is  my  senior  in   command.     Af-  'The  next  ..lay  when  the  victory  was  on  the  point  of 

ter  many  delays  which  were  very  annoying  to  the  fleet,  being  completed,  and  the  guns  of  the  Langueiioc  were 

and  many  circumstances  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  directed  towards  the  English  fleet,  at   this   most   glori 

relate,  all  our  preparations  were  made,  and  we  landed  ous  moment  for   the  French   navy,  a  sudden  gale,  fol- 

on  the  island  with  twelve  thousand  men,  many  of  them  lowed  by  a   dreadful  storm,  separated   and   dispersed 

militia,  of  whom  I  commanded  one-half  upon   the  left  the  French  vessels,   Howe's  vessels,  and   those  of  Bi- 

side.     M.  D'Estaing  had  entered  the  channel   the  day  ron,   which,  by   a  singular  accident,  had  just    arrived 

before  in  spite  of  the  English  batteries.     General  Pigot  there.  The  Langut'doc  and  the  Marseillaise  were  dis- 

had  tiiciosed  himself  in  the  respectable  fortifications  of  masted,  and  the  Ccesar  was  afterwards  unheard  uf  for 

Newport.     The  evening  of   our   arrival,    the   English  some  time.      To  find  the  English  fleet  was  impossible. 

fleet  appeared  before  the  channel  with   all   the  vessels  M.   D'Estaing  returned   to  Rhode    Island,    remained 

that  Lord    Howe  had   been  able  to  collect,  and  a  rein-  two  days  to  ascertain  whether  General  Sullivan  wished 

forcement  of  four  thousand  men  for  the  enemy,  who  had  to  retire,    and  then  entered   the   Boston  harbor.     Dur- 

already  from  five  lo  six  thousand   men.     A  north   wind  ing  these  various  cruises,   the  fleet  took  or  burnt  six 

blew   most   fortunately  for  us  the  next  day.    and  the  English  frigates,   and    a   large  number  of  vessels    of 

French  fleet,  passing  gallantly  under  a  sharp  fire  from  which  several  were  armed  ;  and    they  also  cleared  thi 

the  batteries,  to  which    they   replied    with    broadside  coast  and  opened  the  harbors.' — Lafayette's  ./t/<?«w»>f, 

shot,  prepared  themselves  to  accept  the  conflict  which  vol.  i.,  pp.  208-209. 
Lord  Howe  ivas  apparently  proposing  to  them.      The 
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An  attack  was  made  upon  Savannah,  December  29,  1778,  which,  being  in  ar 
unprotected  condition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  The  Americans  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  they  hurried  on  hy 
forced  marches  to  South  Carolina.  Georgia  was  then  one  of  the  feeblest  of 
the  Colonies  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  even  with  larger  means  of  resistance  at 
her  disposal,  she  would  have  felt  prepared  to  go  into  the  Revolution  with  so 
much  decision,  and  at  so  early  a  period  as  South  Carolina,  and  the  other 
States.  She  was  the  only  colony  in  which  a  legislature  assembled  under 
royal  authority,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Her  devotion,  how- 
ever, to  the  national  cause  was  afterwards  signally  demonstrated. 

General  Lincoln  takes  Command  of  the  Southern  Forces. — St.  Augustine  was 
held  by  the  British  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Prevost.  He 
received  orders  from  Clinton  to  march  to  Savannah,  where,  by  efficient  action, 
he  soon  unfurled  the  royal  standard  from  every  important  post,  and  all 
Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royaUsts.  The  British  believed  that  the 
Tories  of  the  South  constituted  a  leading  portion  of  the  entire  community ; 
and  acting  upon  this  belief,  they  moved  up  the  river  to  Augusta,  where  emis- 
saries were  sent  out,  to  stir  up  the  royalists  to  arms,  by  promise  of  great 
rewards,  and  the  gratification  of  every  personal  revenge.  Colonel  Boyd  got 
together  a  formidable  force,  and  commenced  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion on  his  march  ;  but  he  was  met  by  a  detachment  of  brave  Carolinians, 
under  Colonel  Pickens,  who,  after  a  hard  contest,  put  them  to  utter  rout. 
General  Lincoln,  with  his  headquarters  at  Charleston,  sent  his  detachment 
of  two  thousand  of  the  Carolina  militia,  to  take  one  of  the  strongest 
positions  the  British  held  in  Georgia;  but  he  was  surprised  by  General 
Prevost,  and  his  raw  recruits  were  put  to  flight.  They  fled  almost 
without  firing  a  gun,  and  many  of  them  in  their  precipitation  were  lost  in  the 
marshes,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
royal  authority  in  Georgia,  a  colonial  government  was  organized  by  General 
Prevost,  who  carried  the  war  into  South  Carolina,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Americans,  under  General  Moultrie,-  from  Black  Swamp  and  Puryburg,  and 
appeared  before  Charleston  on  the  nth  of  May.  But  that  city  was  too 
bravely  defended  by  General  Lincoln  and  Governor  Rutledge,  to  be 
taken. 

Clinton  sends  a  Marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia. — Irritated  at  the  par- 
tial failure  of  Lho  British  attempts  in  the  South,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent,  in 
May,  a  fleet  from  New  York,  with  two  thousand  men  under  Gen.  Matthews, 
to  ravage  and  conquer  Virginia.  Every  town  they  could  reach,  they  reduced 
to  ashes— Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Gosport,  and  Suffolk  were  indiscriminately 
and  barbarously  burned.  But  no  impression  was  made  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people,  except  to  inspire  them  with  a  still  more  determined  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  their  barbarous  foe.     Clinton  recalled  his  troops  to  New  York, 

Once  more  the  British  commanders  attempted  to  carry  out  their  favoritf 
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scheme  of  establishing  a  line  of  posts  along  the  Hudson,  from  New  York  to 
Canada,  to  cut  off  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
Gen.  Clinton  advanced  and  got  possession,  June  ist,  of  the  important  forts  of 
Stony,  and  Verplank's  Points. 

Aiad  Anthony  Wayne  storms  Stony  Point. — It  commands  the  Hudson  from 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
whole  country.  After  its  works  had  been  completed  by  the  British,  it  was 
regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  Standing  where  it  was  washed  by  the  rivei 
on  two  sides,  and  protected  by  a  swamp  overflowed  by  the  tide  on  the  othei 
side,  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men  and  two  rows  of  abattis,  it  was  a  bold  en- 
terprise to  undertake  its  reduction.  But  Washington  deemed  Gen.  Wayne 
equal  to  the  enterprise,'  and  with  twelve  hundred  men,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1779,  lie  marched  fourteen  miles  through  a  wild,  rugged  country,  passing 
lofty  heights,  narrow  defiles,  and  deep  morasse's  till  evening,  when  he  found 
himself  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.  Success  depended  now  chiefly  on  silence 
and  secrec}',  and  the  entire  body  marched  with  unloaded  muskets,  and  fixed 
bayonets,  approaching  the  fort  in  two  divisions  on  opposite  sides.  In  the 
mean  time  the  tide  had  overflown  the  marsh  ;  but  these  determined  men  went 
straight  througli  it.  At  last  the  advance-guard  reached  the  palisade,  and  began 
their  attack.  The  shout  of  alarm  was  set  up  by  the  sentinels,  but  from  the  ad- 
vance column  rang  the  clear  voice  of  the  gallant  Wayne,  '  On  to  the  fort.' 
Balls,  shells,  and  bullets  were  poured  down  upon  them,  but  they  pressed  on. 
As  they  were  scaling  the  fort,  Wayne  fell,  shot  in  the  head  ;  but  he  had  time 
still  to  cry — 'On,  my  brave  men— carry  me  to  the  fort,  for  I  will  die  at  the 
head  of  my  column.'  They  bore  him  into  the  fort,  where,  still  bleeding,  he 
gave  his  orders  till  the  garrison  surrendered,  when  he  was  laid  senseless  on 
the  ground.  But  the  wound  not  being  mortal,  he  soon  revived,  and  calling  for 
a  sheet  of  paper,  he  wrote  and  instantly  despatched  the  following  words  to 
Washington  :  'The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Col.  Johnson,  are  ours.  Our  offi- 
cers and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are  determined  to  be  free.'  " 

The  achievement  elicited  the  warmest  praises  from  Washington,  and  the 
affair  at  Stony  Point  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  war.      But  Washington  was  too  short  of  men  to  hold  the  place  as  a  garri- 

'  In  proposing  this  to  Wayne— the  only  m.in  in  the  lish,  they  did  not  kill  a  single  man  after  he  had  asked 

army  he  would  choose  for  so  desperate  an  enterprise —  for   quarter.     Eulogiums  came  pouring  in  upon  from 

he  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  it — '  General,'  was  every  direction, 
the  reply,  '  '\i you  will  only  plan  it,  I  will  storm  h — 11.'  His  was  one  of  those   stormy  natures  that  delight 

"^  Wayne's  wound  proved  not  to  be  severe — the  ball  in  dangers,  and  find  their  appropriate  life  in  scenes  of 

having  only  grazed  the  skull   for  two   inches,  and   he  great  action  and  excitement.     This  perhaps  amounted 

lived  to  wear  the  laurels  a  grateful  nation  placed  on  his  to  a  fault  in  him,  for,  Coesar-like,  he  could  never  refuse 

brow.    The  country  rung  with  his  name,  and  Congress  an  offered   battle,  whatever  the  terms  might  be.     He 

presented  htm  with  a  gold  medal.     The  whole  plan  of  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  privilege  he  might  not  soon 

the  assault  was  most  skillfully  laid,  and  the  bearing  of  enjoy  again,  and   hence  was   inclined    to  take  the  best 

Wayne  throughout  gallant  in  the  extreme.     He  chose  advantage  of  it  he  could  :  still,  there  was  nothing  fero- 

the  post  of  danger  at  the  head  of  his  column,  and   led  cious  in  his  character,  and  none  of  those   sordid  quali- 

his  men  where  even  the  bravest  might  shrink  to  follow,  ties  which  so  often  dim   the  lustre  of  a  great  warrior, 

and  when  struck  and  apparently  dying,  heroically  de-  Generous,  frank,  and  cordial,  he  loved  two  things  su- 

manded  to  be  carried  forward,  that  he  might  die  in  the  premely — kis  country  and  glory.     For  these  he  would 

arms  of  victory,  or  be  left   where    the   la^t   stand  was  undergo  any  toil,  submit  to  any  privation,  and  risk  any 

made.     His  troops  were  worthy  of  such  a  leader,  and  death.     He  fought  nobly,  maintained  nis  honor  untar- 

more  gallant  ofhcei ,  never  led  men  into  battle.     Their  nished  to   the  last,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  thi 

humanity  was  equal  tn  their  bravery,  for  not\vithstaDd-  defenders  of  their  country. — y.  T..  Headley's  IVask 

pg  the  barbarous  massacres,  perpetrated   by  the  Kng-  in^tun  and  his  Generals,  pp.  328,  340. 
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son.     The  artillery  and  military  stores  were  removed,  and  the  fort  was  dis 
mantled  and  left  to  the  foe. ' 

Clinton'' s  barbarous  Policy  of  Butchery,  Pillage,  and  Burning. — Unsuc- 
cessful in  the  chief  objects  of  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  British  command- 
ers cast  aside  the  chief  reliances  of  fair  and  open  warfare,  and  limited  theii 
efforts  to  the  most  barbarous  depredations,  and  the  most  atrocious  butcheries. 
Gov.  Tryon  had  been  sent  to  lay  waste  Connecticut.  Clinton  knew  that  the 
man  of  his  choice  would  hesitate  at  no  act  of  inhumanity  or  blood.  All  the 
shipping  of  New  Haven  was  destroyed.  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Greenwich 
were  pillaged,  and  then  burned.  Free  license  was  given  by  Tryon  to  his 
men,  for  indiscrimmate  robbery,  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  For  many 
days  after  these  scenes  of  atrocity,  females  half  frantic  with  fright  and  famine, 
were  found  wandering  about  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  the  neighborhood. 

Washington  did  all  that  he  could,  in  the  meantime  ;  for  he  not  only  acted 
on  the  defensive  far  enough  to  protect  every  place  within  his  reach,  but  he 
made  some  bold  aggressions  which  resulted  in  brilliant  successes.  Gen.  Sullivan 
was  sent  with  three  thousand  men  to  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  to  chastise  the 
Indians  for  their  savage  butcheries.  Being  reinforced  by  sixteen  hundred 
men  under  James  Clmton  of  New  York,  forty  Indian  villages  were  burned, 
and  the  Indians  and  royalists  were  signally  defeated,  and  put  to  flight,  with 
Johnson,  Butler,  and  Brant,  their  ferocious  leaders. 

DEstain^s  Fleet  appears  on  the  Southern  Coast.— As  the  English  were 
now  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  on  conquering  the  South,  Washington 
requested  Count  d'Estaing  to  sail  unmediately  with  his  fleet  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  American  forces  in  the  South,  for 
the  campaign  of  '79-80.  On  the  firs.t  of  September  he  appeared  oft"  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  where  he  captured  three  frigates,  and  a  fifty-gun  ship  from  the 
British.  For  five  days  the  French  admiral  bombarded  Savannah,  but  witii 
little  effect. 

Gallant  Assault  of  the  Allies  on  Savannah.— Gen.  Lincoln  and  Count 
d'Estaing  now  determined,  with  the  combined  French  and  American  forces, 
to  carry  the  town  by  assault.  The  French  were  led  in  three  columns,  and  the 
Americans  in  one.  The  brave  d'Estaing,  with  a  body  of  chivalrous  men, 
marched  at  their  head.  They  made  a  terrible  and  deadly  onslaught ;  but  the 
bravest  of  the  leaders  were  borne  wounded  from  the  field.  At  this  moment  of 
misfortune  and  repulse.  Count  Pulaski  '  came  up  with  two  hundred  horsemen 

»  The  British  lost,  it.  killed,  wounded,  and  prison-  '  determined,'  says  the  author  of  his  life,  in  Appleton's 
ers,  about  six  hundred  men  :  the  loss  of  the  Americans  Cyclopaedia.,  '  to  jom  the  Americans,  and  with  high  re- 
was  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-three  wounded.  The  commendations  from  !■  ranklin  to  Washington,  ar- 
spoils  were  a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  rived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1777-  He  at 
post  was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  for,  at  that  time,  first  served  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  tour  day; 
troops  sufficient  to  garrison  it  could  not  be  spared.—  after  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  winr,  m  which  he  dis- 
Lossing's  U.  S..  p.  298.  tinguished   himself,  he  was   appointed,   by   Congress, 

2  This  noble  Polish  patriot,  who  had  fought  so  gal-  commander  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  rank  ol  brig.adier 

lantly  in  behalf  of  his  native  country,  and   after  many  general.     After  five  months  at  the  head   ot  this  body, 

Hid  wild  adventures,  finally  taken  refuge  ju  France,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  entered  tlie  mam  armj 
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to  renew  the  charge  ;  but  he  was  soon  mortally  wounded.  Undismayed,  the 
Americans  pressed  their  attack  with  the  most  determined  bravery  from  all 
sides.  The  gallant  Laurens,  who  always  distinguished  himself,  was  m  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  ;  but  cut  to  pieces,  and  seeing  that  victory  could  not 
be  won,  his  column  staggered,  and  reeled  back.  His  biographer  says  that 
he  Hung  away  his  sword,  and,  his  noble  soul  wrung  with  anguish,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  and  prayed  for  death.  He  refused  to  stir,  till  he  was  forced 
away  by  his  companions.  Near  him  lay  the  body  of  the  brave  sergeant 
Jasper,  who  had  planted  upon  Fort  Moultrie  the  fallen  standard  of  his 
country,  now  grasping  in  death  the  colors  presented  to  his  regiment  for 
his  heroic  deeds  at  Charleston.  This  serious  reverse,  which  sprang  froin  this 
over-confident  heroism  and  impatience  of  d'Estaing,  cost  the  Americans  more 
than  five  hundred  men.  , 

Fortune  favors  us  on  the  5^«.— With  the  aid  of  France,  a  little  navy  ' 
had  been  fitted  out,  consisting  of  three  frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels, 
which  were  put  under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones.  This  intrepid  man  was 
born  in  Scotland  ;  but  his  heart  was  with  the  American  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  With  the  deepest  earnestness  he  espoused  our  cause, 
called  himself  an  American,  and  fought  at  all  times  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 


at  Valley  Forge  in  March,  177S.  There  he  proposed  to 
organize  an  indt:pendent  corps,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
lancers,  and  light  infantry,  and  this  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  who  empowered  hira  to  raise  and 
equip  such  a  body  of  men  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and,  if  the  experiment  were  successful, 
to  a  still  larger  number.  By  October  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men  were  in  this  corps,  which  was  called 
Pulaski's  legion.  With  this  he  marched,  in  the  begm- 
ning  of  February,  1779,  to  South  Carolina  to  put  him- 
self under  the  orders  uf  Gen.  Lincoln,  then  commanding 
the  Department  of  the  .South.  He  reached  Charleston 
May  S,  and  while  there  vigorously  opposed  the  project 
entertained  by  the  governor  and  council  of  surrendenng 
the  place  to  the  British  army,  then  before  the  city. 

In  September,  the  French,  under  Count  d'Estaing 
and  the  .'Vmericans,  prepared  to  besiege  Savannah,  and 
during  the  march  to  Georgia,  Pulaski's  legion  did  ef- 
fectual service  in  reconnoitering.  When  near  Savannah 
he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  French  general,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  complimentary  letter,  m  which  he 
said  that,  ^knowing  Count  Pulaski  was  there,  he  was 
sure  he  would  be  the  first  to  join  him.'  The  two 
armies  united  en  September  16,  and,  on  October  9,  it 
was  determined  to  carry  the  town  by  assault.  Pulaski 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  American 
cavalry,  and  during  the  engagement  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Hs  was  taken  on  board  the  United  States 
brig  IVasf,  which  lay  in  the  Savannah  River,  died 
after  lingerii.g  two  days,  and  was  buried  in  the  river. 
A  monument  to  his  memory,  voted  by  Congress,  has 
never  been  erected  ;  but  one  was  raised  by  the  citizeris 
of  Georgia  in  Savannah,  of  which  Lafayette,  during  his 
triumphlil  progress  through  the  United  States,  laid  the 
corner-stone. — Appleton's  Cyclopcediii,  p.  655. 

1 'Ihe  naval  operations  during  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, do  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  history, 
yet  they  were  by  no  means  insignificant.  _  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  took  action  on  the  subject  of  an 
armed  marine,  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  Already  Wash- 
ington had  fitted  out  some  armed  vessels  at  Boston,  and 
constructed  some  gunboats  for  use  in  the  waters  around 
that  city.  These  were  propelled  by  oars,  and  covered. 
In  November,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  estab- 
lished a  Board  of  Admiralty.  A  committee  on  naval 
»flairs,  of  which 'Silas  Deane  was  chairman,  was  ap- 


pointed by  the  Cont!nent3.l  Congress  in  October,  1775. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  construction  of  almost 
twenty  vessels  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  ;  and 
the  Marine  Cotnmittee  was  so  reorganized  as  to  have 
in  it  a  representative  from  each  colony.  In  November, 
1776,  a  Contiiietitnl  Navy  Board,  to  assist  the 
marine  Committee,  was  appointed  ;  and  in  October, 
1779,  a  Board  0/  Admiralty  was  installed.  Its 
secretary  (equivalent  to  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  was 
John  Brown,  until  1771,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  McDouga!.  Robert  Morns  also  acted  as 
audiorized  Agent  of  Marine  ;  and  many  privateers 
were  fitted  out  by  "him  on  his  own  account.  In  No- 
vember. 1776,  Congress  determined  the  relative  rank 
of  the  naval  commanders,  such  as  admiral  to  be  equal 
to  a  major-general  on  land  ;  a  commodore  equal  to 
brigadier-general,  etc.  'J'he  first  commander-in-chief 
of  the  navy,  or  high  admiral,  was  Esek  Hopkins,  of 
Rhode  Island,  whom  Congress  commissionrd  as  such 
in  December,  1775.  He  first  went  against  Dunmore, 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  He  also  went  to  the  Bahamas, 
and  captured  the  town  of  New  Providence  and  its 
governor.  Sailing  for  home,  he  captured  some  British 
ves.sels  off  the  east  end  of  Ixmg  Island,  and,  with  these 
prizes,  he  went  into  Narraganset  Bay.  In  the  mean- 
while, Paul  Jones  and  Captain  Barry  were  doing  good 
ser\ice,  and  New  England  cruisers  were  greatly  an- 
noying English  shipping  on  our  coast.  In  1777,  Dr 
Franklin,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  issued  com- 
missions to  naval  officers  in  Europe.  Expeditions 
were  fitted  out  in  French  sea-ports,  and  these  produced 
great  alarm  on  the  British  coasts. 

While  these  things  were  occurring  in  European 
waters,  Captains  Biddle,  Manly,  McNeil,  Hinman, 
Barry,  and  others,  were  making  many  prizes  on  the 
American  coasts.  Many  other  gallant  acts  were  per- 
formed by  American  seamen,  in  the  regular  service, 
and  as  privateers,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
I'he  w  haleboat  warfare  on  the  coast  was  also  very  in- 
teresting, and  exhibited  many  a  brave  deed  by  those 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  history--men  who  be- 
long to  the  great  host  of  unnamed  demigods,  who,  in 
all  ages,  have  given  their  service  to  swell  the  tri- 
umphs of  leaders,  who  in  real  merit  have  often  b;sa 
less  deserving  than  themselves.— Lossing's  Hist.  U. 
.v.,  pp.  307,  308. 
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and  frequently  with  an  energy  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  naval 
daring. 

Brilliant  Achievements  of  Paul  Jones. — While  searching  for  vessels  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  sailed  to  intercept  a  merchant  fleet  of  forty  vessels 
coming  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  convoy  of  the  British  frigates  Serapis,  and 
the  Coufitess  of  Scarborough.  The  merchant  fleet  separated  in  two  divisions, 
while  the  British  commander  bore  down  for  an  immediate  engagement.  The 
action  began  in  the  evening,  off  tlie  Scotch  coast,  within  sight  of  several 
thousand  spectators.  Finding  that  the  Englishman  had  an  advantage  m 
weight  of  metal,  Jones  early  gave  orders  to  close  in,  and  lash  his  ships  to 
the  enemy's.  His  orders  were  instantly  obeyed.  The  muzzles  of  the  hostile 
guns  touched — the  sides  were  mounted,  and  desperate  men  began  to  butcher 
each  other  with  cutlasses.  While  this  slaughter  was  going  on,  Jones  found 
that  his  flag-ship  Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  had  seen  long  service,  was 
nearly  disabled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her.  He  cut  short  the  work, — 
he  fired  grenades,  which  several  times  set  the  Serapis  on  fire — and  the  action 
went  on.  Magazines  of  powder  exploded.  The  British  vessels  were  on  fire. 
The  darkness  and  the  smoke  were  pierced  by  screams  of  distress,  and  shouts 
of  heroism.  At  last,  when  the  carnage  had  become  almost  a  massacre,  the 
British  commander — Pearson — struck  liis  colors,  and  surrendered.  Many  of 
the  marine  vessels  fell  into  Jones's  hands.  His  prizes  were  estimated  at  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  French  king  conferred  on  him  the 
Order  of  Merit.  Congress  voted  him  its  thanks,  and  presented  him  with  a 
gold  medal  in  honor  of  the  victory.' 

Hopeless  State  of  American  Finances. — Congress,  as  we  iiave  before 
lamented,  had  small  and  feeble  means  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  war.  It 
could  not  redeem  its  own  bills,  and  it  was  obliged  to  annul  the  restriction 
which  prohibited  the  government  from  parting  with  them  except  at  par ;  for 

'  In  1792  he  was  taken  sick  at  Paris,  and  gradually  after  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  United  States.  It 
declined.  He  had  been  making  strenuous  efforts  in  was  this  alone  that  carried  him  from  his  low  condition, 
behalf  of  the  American  prisoners  in  Algiers,  but  never  through  so  many  trials,  and  over  so  many  obstacles, 
lived  to  see  his  benevolent  plans  carried  out.  On  the  to  the  height  of  fame  he  at  last  reached. 
i8th  of  July,  I7Q2,  he  made  his  will,  and  his  friends.  He  was  not  a  mere  adventurer — owing  his  elevation 
after  witnessing  it.  bade  him  good  evening  and  de-  to  headlong  daring — he  was  a  hard  student  as  well  as 
parted.  His  physician  coming  soon  after,  perceived  a  hard  fia;hter,  and  had  a  strong  intellect  as  well  as  a 
his  chair  vacant  ;  and,  going  to  his  bed,  found  him  strong  arm.  He  wrote  with  astonishing  fluency,  con- 
stretched  upon  it,  dead.  A  few  days  after,  a  despatch  sidering  the  neglect  of  his  early  education.  He  even 
was  received  from  the  United  St.ites,  appointing  him  wrote  eloquejitly  at  times,  and  always  with  force.  His 
commissioner  to  treat  with  Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  words  were  well  chosen,  and  he  was  as  able  to  defend 
the  American  prisoners  in  captivity  there.  The  Na-  himself  with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword.  He  now  and 
tional  Assembly  of  France  decreed  that  twelve  of  its  then  indulged  in  poetic  effusions,  especially  in  his 
members  should  assist  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  epistles  to  the  ladies  ;  and  his  verses  we.e  as  good  as 
'  Admiral  Paul  Jones,'  and  a  eulogium  was  pronounced  the  general  run  of  poetry  of  that  kind. 
over  his  tomb.                                                                                       Paul  Jones  was  an  irregular  character,  but  his  good 

Thus  died  Paul  Jones,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  leaving  qualities  predominated  over  his  bad  ores  ;   and  as  the 

a  name  that  shall  live  as  long  as  the  American  Navy  man  who  first  hoisted  the  American   flag  at  sea  :  and 

rides  the  sea received  the  first  salute  offered  it  by  a  foreign  nation 

He  was  a  restless  being,  and  his  brain  constantly  and  the   first  who  carried   it  victoriously  through   the 

teemed  with  schemes,  all  of  which  he  deemed  practica-  fight  on  the  waves,  he  deserves  our  highest  praise,  ami 

ble,  and  therefore  became  querulous  and  fault-finding  most  grateful  remembrance. 

f/hen  others  disagreed  with   him.     Man)  of  his  plans  With  such  a  commander  to  lead  the  American  navy, 

for  the  improvement  of  our  marine  were  e.xrcellent.     His  and  stand   before  it  as  the  model  of  a  brave  man,  n< 

restlessness  grew  out  of  his  amazing  energy — he  was  wonder  it  has  covered  itself  with  glory. —  Washington 

ever  seeking  something  on   which  to  expend  himself,  and  his  Generals,  by  Headley,  pp.  355-3S6. 
and  ihii  »  as  tlie  reason  he  joined  the  Russian  service, 
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the  Continental  money  had  fallen  so  low,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  one 
hundred  dollars  of  the  bills  could  command  three  dollars  in  specie.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  for  this  complete  prostration  of  the  pubhc  credit,  was  that  the 
British  government  had  unscrupulously  turned  counterfeiter  ;  for  Continental 
money  was  manufactured  in  England  to  the  extent  of  millions,  and  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  Colonies.  This  was  done  by  the  British  government, 
which  was  every  month  hanging  private  individuals  for  the  same  crime  agamst 
her  own  currency. 

It  has  been  well  said  that — '  Bad  money  makes  bad  men.'  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  only  evils  attending  tlic  prostration  of  the  credit  of  the 
impoverished  government  of  the  Colonies.  Some  of  these  consequences  not 
only  fell  upon  the  head  of  Washington  direct,  but  they  furnished  bad  and 
selfish  men  with  pretexts  for  cabals,  seditions,  and  intrigues  against  that  great 
and  good  man.  The  most  malicious  rumors,  and  atrocious  calumnies  were 
perpetrated  and  scattered  against  his  fair  name.  They  had  their  effect  for  a 
time;  but  every  man  engaged  in  them  was  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to 
confess  what  the  near  prospect  of  death  had  extorted  from  Gen.  Conway. 

Close  of  the  Campaign  ^7/  1779.— When  it  ended,  Washington  retired  to  his 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  With  all  the  desperate  fighting  of  that  year, 
nothing  definite  had  been  achieved.  The  fortunes  of  war  had  not  yet  decided 
for  the  Republicans,  and  to  very  many  it  seemed  that  in  the  midst  of  universal 
destitution,  and  the  decimated  forces  left  to  prosecute  the  war,  an  ultimate 
triumph  could  hardly  be  hoped  for.  In  the  meantime  the  resources  of  the 
British  commanders  were  being  multiplied  every  hour,  and  streams  of  wealth 
were  flowing  in  at  their  command  from  the  strong  government  of  England. 
Parliament  voted  to  send  one  liundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  to  America, 
and  appropriated  fifty  million  dollars  to  carry  on  the  war.  France  had 
proved  to  be  a  very  uncertain  and  inefficient  ally.  The  councils  of  Congress 
had  at  last  grown  discordant,  and  the  only  point  which  either  we  or  the  world 
thought  impregnable— the  unanimity  of  the  national  councils— threatened  to 
give  way.  •  In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  Washington  said,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  '  it  seems  as  though  friends  and  foes  are  combining  to  pull  down  the  fabric 
they  have  been  raising,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time,  blood  and  treasure.' 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  sails  from  New  York  with  Seven  Thousand  Men— De- 
cember, 1 779.  — Charleston  was  bravely  defended  ;  but  after  a  series  of  disasters 
to  our  forces,  General  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  seven  officers,  ten  provincial  regiments,  and  three  battalions,  May 
1 2th.  The  surrender  also  cost  our  cause  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  four  frigates.  Colonel  Tarleton,  a  man  gifted  with  uncommon  military 
genius,  but  disgraced  by  unmitigated  cruelty,  had  under  his  command  a  body 
of  trained  cavalry  that  he  moved  with  more  celerity  and  adroitness  than  any 
other  commanders  on  either  side,  during  the  Revolution.  He  met  a  corps  of 
South  Caro'  na  patriots  under  Colonel  Buford,   at  Warsaw,  overcame  them 
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in  battle,  and  massacred  the  men  after  they  had  laid  dov.rn  arr.s,  and  were 
crying  for  quarter.  Corps  of  royalists  and  Tories  were  organized  in  various 
portions  of  the  State,  and  so  complete  was  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
arms,  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  South  Carolina  itself  had  gone  over 
lO  the  king.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  to  the  home  government  that 
'  South  Carolina  was  English  again.'  After  garrisoning  his  army  at  strong 
points  through  the  South,  he  left  the  command  to  Lord  Corwallis,  and  sailed 
fr'r  New  York.  More  injury  would,  have  been  done  to  our  arms,  had  not  the 
British  commander  affixed  a  condition  to  the  pardon  extended  to  all  rebels, 
— requiring  them  not  only  to  abandon  the  patriot  cause,  but  to  take  up  arms 
and  aid  the  British.  There  was  a  general  exclamation  that,  if  inoffensive  and 
peaceable  citizens  could  not  enjoy  the  royal  clemency  without  going  to  the 
field,  they  might  as  well  fight  for  their  own  country,  as  for  foreign  oppressors. 
A  spirit  of  resentment  and  hostility  against  England  was  inflamed  by  this 
circumstance,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  South  was  encouraged  by  the  conduct 
of  the  women  of  Carolina,  who  absented  themselves  from  every  scene  of 
festivity  common  to  the  social  habits  of  military  men,  after  successful  exploits. 
This  was  a  source  of  deep  mortification  to  the  British  officers,  and  some 
retaliations  were  made,  which  brave  men  should  never  have  been  mean 
enough  to  stoop  to.  In  Virginia,  the  conduct  of  high-born  and  refined  women 
was  equally  inspiring.  Martha — the  mother  of  Washington — encouraged  the 
formation  of  sewing  societies  to  make  clothing  for  the  troops,  and  presided 
over  those  scenes  of  chivahic  industry  herself.' 

The  Horizon  of  American  Independence  begins  to  brighten. — New  light 
broke  m  from  unexpected  quarters.  Lafayette,  who  had  returned  to  France 
for  a  brief  visit,  once  more  landed  on  our  shores,  bringing  with  him  the  glad 
news  that  six  thousand  French  soldiers  had  already  embarked  to  aid  our 
cause  ;  and  shortly  after.  Count  Rochambeau,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
landed  on  our  coast.  The  French  government  had  also  courteously  con- 
sented to  have  all  the  French  forces  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Washington,  who  ordered  the  French  colors  to  be  blended  with  those  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  banners  of  the  army.  All  these  circumstances  conspired  to 
raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  disheartened  Republican  soldiers ;  and  the 
most  vigorous  resolutions  prevailed  in  the  National  Congress,  .  and  the 
Councils  of  -War.  Men  rushed  from  every  quarter  to  join  the  army  which 
was  advancing  under  General  Gates,  to  South  Carolina,  to  reUeve  its  dis- 
tressed inhabitants.  While  his  four  thousand  Northerners  were  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  the  next  struggle,  Sumpter  and  Marion — two  of  the  immortal 
names  which  graced  the  chivalry  of  freedom — became  illustrious  by  successful 
engagements  with  the  public  enemy.  I'hese  skirmishers  furnished  the  desti- 
tute followers  of  Marion  and  Sumpter  with  ammunition  and  materials  of  war, 
of  which  they  were  destitute  ;  and  signal  services  were  rendered  to  the 
popular  cause  by  these  dauntless  chieftains. 

>  If  the  reader  feels  that  I  should  pause  a  while  to     let  him  wait  till  we  get  rid  of  these  clumsy  fighters,  ajiA 
pay  at  least  a  worthier  tribute  to  this  sublime  woman,     we  will  come  to  the  heroic  women  of  America. 
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The  British  division,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  in  Carolina, 
had  formed  a  junction  with  the  division  under  CornwaUis  at  Camden,  where, 
August  15th,  a  bloody  engagement  took  place,  ending  in  the  death  of 
General  Gregory,  the  fall  of  Baron  de  Kalb,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  retreat  of  our  army,  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  or 
pj-isoners,  with  all  the  stores,  artillery,  and  baggage.  Gen.  Gates  retreated 
to  North  Carolina,  which  left  the  South  once  more  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  reserved  to  Greene  to  redeem  the  disasters  of  this  unfortu- 
nate commander. 

The  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  September,  1 780. — The  scrolls  of  the 
long  war  for  Independence,  were  blackened  by  the  name  of  only  a  single 
traitor.  It  should,  therefore,  be  dwelt  upon  with  more  minuteness  than 
the  tenor  of  our  recital  would  otherwise  admit.  That  dark  and  terrible  con- 
spiracy, which,  if  successful,  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  the  most 
terrible  consequences  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  has  made  West  Point 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  the  enchanted  ground  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
it  may  worthily  find  a  place  in  any  record  of  those  dark  days.  Involved  by 
habits  of  prodigality  in  heavy  debt,  willing  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  gay 
and  beautiful  wife,  and  failing  in  every  other  attempt  to  extricate  himself, 
Arnold  at  last  resolved  to  betray  the  patriotic  Cause,  and  entered  into 
negoliations  with  the  enemy  for  that  purpose.  He  had  fixed  his  price  high, 
and  he  was  a  man  to  render  a  full  equivalent  for  his  services.  By  adroit 
management,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  command  of  West  Point,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial  army ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
terms  were  settled,  he  was  to  deliver  up  to  the  enemy  this  Gibraltar  of 
American  liberty.  If  at  that  time,  the  British  commander  who  had  control 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  could  have  passed  the  only  barrier  that  lay  between 
him  and  the-  British  forces  in  Canada,  England  might  have  recovered  from 
some  of  the  disasters  which  had  followed  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  three 
years  before.  The  hour  at  last  came  when  the  traitor,  who  had  been  eigh- 
teen months  maturing  his  infernal  purpose,  was  to  betray  his  country. 

He  was  a  bold  traitor,  for  he  was  consummating  his  work  in  the  very 
presence  of  Washington,  who  was  crossing  the  North  River  to  meet  Count 
Rochambeau  at  Hartford.  Arnold  went  in  his  barge  from  West  Point  to 
King's  Ferry,  to  escort  the  Commander-in-Chief  over  the  river.  It  was  the 
1 8th  of  September.  As  the  barge  got  under  way,  ^Vashington  raised  his 
field-glass  to  the  British  frigate  Vulture,  which  was  lying  in  full  view,  sijs 
miles  down  the  river.  After  looking  for  some  time  steadily,  he  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  to  one  of  his  officers  sitting  by  his  side.  The  adder  in  Arnold's 
bosom  started  !  Another  curious  incident  occurred.  About  that  time  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Count  de  Giuchen  was  expected  on  the  coast.  In  a 
tone  of  pleasantry,  Lafayette  said  to  Arnold,  '  General,  siiice  yv"  1  have  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,'- — alluding  to  the  intercourse  between  West 
Point,  where  Arnold  commanded,  and  New  York,  by  means  of  the  river — • 
-6 
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'you  must  ascertain  as  soon  as  you  can,  what  has  become  of  De  Giuchen. 
Arnold,  more  than  half  thrown  off  his  guard,  quickly  demanded,  ^  What  do 
you  mean,  General  ? '  A  moment  more,  and  the  Argus-eye  of  the  Chief 
might  have  detected  the  conspiracy,  for  Washington  never  had  full  confidenct 
in  Arnold,  except  m  his  bravery.  But  destiny  was  working  out  the  plot,  and 
it  had  to  go  on.  The  boat  struck  the  shore,  and  the  Commander-in-chief 
stepped  off. 

Arnold  attended  the  party  to  Peekskill,  where  they  all  passed  the  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  Washington  went  on  to  Hartford,  after  parting  with 
the  traitor,  who  watched  his  form  disappearing  behind  a  turn  in  the  road. 
He  breathed  free  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  must  have  felt 
as  Satan  did  when  the  Guardian  Angel  left  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  our 
first  parents  went  to  their  fatal  repose. 

Meeting  of  Arfiold  and  Andre  at  Haverstraw — Sept.  22. — He  had  ar- 
ranged his  meeting  with  Andre — a  gallant  and  gentle  name,  which  suggests  to 
our  minds  whatever  is  noble  in  h^oism,  beautiful  in  art,  and  touching  in 
suffering.  This  brave  and  gifted  young  officer,  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
all  his  countrymen  whose  fate  it  was  to  mingle  in  that  inglorious  crusade 
against  freedom,  had  set  out  from  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
and  reached  the  Vulture  at  seven  the  same  evening.  Arnold  was  to  have 
gone  on  board  the  English  man-of-war  ;  but  at  the  last  moment — if  not 
before — he  resolved  not  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  He  had 
therefore  required  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  on  shore,  where 
Andre  was  to  go.  There  was  an  American,  Joshua  H.  Smitli,  living  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  who  became — -yvhat  charity  allows  us  to  believe 
— the  unconscious  instrument  of  Arnold's  treason.  Smith's  dwelling  was  the 
place  where  the  final  scene  of  this  villainy  was  enacted.  Only  two  days 
before  Washington  crossed  the  river,  Mrs.  Arnold  had  passed  the  night  there, 
and  Arnold  had  gone  down  to  meet  her.  She  was  doubtless  ignorant  of  the 
cowardly  plot  of  her  husband ;  nor  did  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  young 
mother  with  her  tender  babe,  whom  he  was  to  cover  with  dishonor,  shake  his 
purpose.  During  this  visit,  he  persuaded  Smith,  under  various  patriotic 
pretexts,  to  allow  the  interview  between  himself  and  Major  Andre,  to  take 
place  at  his  house.     The  family  had  to  be  removed, — they  were. 

Night  came,  and  Arnold  was  on  the  spot.  He  sent  Smith  off  with  two 
oarsmen — the  Colquhoun  brothers— who  were  induced  to  go  only  by  the 
threats  and  promises  of  Arnold.  They  were  fired  into  by  the  guard-boats  from 
shore,  and  had  to  put  back.  Andre  jmssed  an  anxious  night  on  the  Vulture 
waiting  for  Arnold,  or  his  messenger.  In  the  morning  a  flag  of  truce  came 
off,  and  definite  arrangements  were  made  for  Andre  to  be  taken  on  shore  thai 
night.  To  remove  all  difficulty  in  passing  the  American  guard-boats,  the 
countersign  Congress  had  been  fixed  on.  When  Smith  and  .the  boatman 
reached  the  landing  where  their  boat  lay,  the  oars  were  muffled  by  ArnoU's 
direction. 
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It  was  a  serene  night — too  calm  for  the  drama  being  played.  There  was 
no  ripple  on  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson ;  the  boat  swept  noiselessly  over 
the  lake-like  river,  very  wide  in  that  part,  and  met  with  no  obstacle  till  it  waj 
hoarsely  hailed  from  the  dark  hulk  of  the  Vulture.  Thirty  minutes  after 
wards,  the  commanding  form  of  a  young  Englishman  in  the  dashing  uniform 
of  an  adjutant-general — but  so  enveloped  with  a  blue  overcoat  that  no  portion 
of  his  military  dress  could  be  seen — passed  down  the  side  of  the  Vulture, 
and  the  mysterious  stranger  entered  the  boat,  while  the  brothers  Colquhoun 
dropped  their  muffled  oars  into  the  water.  The  entire  party  remained  silent, 
each  knowing  well  his  own  business,  no  one  knowing  his  neighbor's.  They 
landed  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  many  of  my  readers  have  seen,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Hudson,  about  six  miles  from  Stony  Point,  called  Long 
Clove.  Arnold  had  reached  this  place,  with  one  of  Smith's  servants  for  a 
guide,  on  another  horse.  Smith  himself  came  up  the  bank,  groping  his  way, 
and  found  Arnold  hid  in  a  thicket  of  brush.  Descending  to  the  boat,  he  con- 
ducted Andre  back  to  the  spot.  They  met — the  willing  traitor,  and  the  un- 
willing spy — the  one,  '  cool  as  an  accustomed  devil,'  the  other  timid,  or 
apprehensive,  not  of  danger,  but  of  something  worse — dishonor. 

The  Night  Negotiations. — Hour  after  hour  passed  by — it  may  have  been 
fast  or  slow,  for  sometimes  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  note  the  march  of 
time.  But  they  were  long  to  the  suspectmg,  half-sick  man  who  waited  for 
this  strange  interview  to  end ;  he  could  wait  no  longer.  He  approached  the 
two  ;  they  started,  for  plotting  men  are  afraid  of  any  noise.  '  Only  I,'  said 
he  ;  '  but  the  night  is  nearly  gone.  Ye  will  look  badly  here  by  daylight,  mcr 
thinks.'  Smith  told  his  boatmen  they  might  go  home.  The  terms  were  not 
yet  fully  settled  ;  and  daylight — that  unwelcome  visitor  to  all  dark  plotters — 
began  to  unfold  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  Arnold  proposed  to  his  confidant 
to  ride  with  him  to  Smith's  house.  After  considerable  hesitation  he  assented. 
A  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought  them  to  the  American  lines,  and  through  the 
still  forest-darkness  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  demanding  the 
countersign.  It  could  have  been  with  no  pleasant  feeling  that  the  British  spy 
found  himself  completely  in  the  power  of  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  for  he  who 
would  betray  his  native  land,  would  betray  a  foreign  enemy.  But  he  repelled 
the  chilling  apprehension  ;  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back.  His  destiny  was 
fixed.  The  two  horsemen  rode  up  to  Smith's  house,  and  entered  it  just  as 
daylight  had  begun  to  fret  the  eastern  sky.  Here,  in  a  room  by  themselves — 
without  even  the  possibility  of  a  listener — the  work  went  on. 

The  roar  of  heavy  cannon  was  suddenly  heard  coming  down  the  river, 
and  reverberating  among  the  rugged  hills.  Both  sprang  to  the  window ;  they 
looked  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Vulture  seemed  in  flames.  As  they  fixed 
their  eyes  they  thought  they  saw  the  black  shot  of  Col.  Livingston's  guns  flying 
towards  the  ship,  and  her  own  towards  the  shore.  All  was  explained  :  the 
Vulture  had  crept  up  too  far.  She  lifted  her  anchor  and  dropped  down  the 
river.     At  last  they  cahnly  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  plot  moved  on. 
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Daylight  had  now  flooded  the  hills,  and  the  rising  autumn  sun  began  to 
roll  the  mist-clouds  oft"  from  the  bosom  of  the  river.  Smith  called  the  con- 
spirators to  breakfast.  He  ate  at  the  same  table.  They  talked  blindly — as 
Arnold  had  for  months  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the  enemy — under 
the  commercial  guise  of  bargain  and  sale.  Poor  Smith  wondered,  sus- 
pecting everything,  understanding  nothing. 

The  conspirators  are  again  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  once  more  the  plot 
goes  on.  It  moves  slow,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  must  bid  high  for  treason  like 
Arnold's.  Was  he  not  an  American  general  ?  Was  he  not  made  commandant 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America, — that  almost  forlorn  hope  of  freedom — 
by  Washington  himself?  Was  he  not  yet  suffering  from  occasional  twinges  of 
pain  from  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  service  of  the  country  he 
was  now  betraying,  and  on  an  expedition  unparalleled  for  its  daring  ?  Was  he 
not  boldly  walking  to  the  gibbet  ?  Did  he  not  stare  eternal  infamy  in  the 
face,  and  look  it  down  ?  England  iiad  spent  generous  lives  enough  during 
five  years  of  fraternal  blood-shedding.  If  by  one  stroke,  she  could  now  reach 
the  goal  for  which  she  had  been  straining  nerve,  treasure  and  steel,  could  not 
England  pay  well  for  the  job?  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  said  to  ministers  the 
plan  should  be  pursued  at  any  cost.  Arnold  wanted  money ;  and  he  could 
name  his  price.  He  wanted  honor,  after  disgrace  ;  and  he  could  name  his 
future  military  rank.      He  did. 

What  passed  in  that  upper  chamber  all  through  that  calm  autumn  day  on 
the  magical  shores  of  the  Hudson — where  in  the  bland  September  month  na- 
ture blends  all  the  glories  of  ripened  summer  with  the  slowly  stealing  mosaic 
tintings  of  the  coming  autumn — we  can  never  conjecture.  Andre  died  too 
soon,  and  shame  closed  the  lips  of  the  traitor — and  thus  we  have  no  record 
left.  We  only  know  that  all  through  that  balmy  day, — more  bland  than  even 
September  Hudson  days  usually  are,  just,  it  would  seem,  to  show  the  con 
trast  between  pure,  truthful  nature,  and  foul,  lying  man, — there  sat  the  proud 
genial,  blushing  young  hero,  who  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  for  his 
king  and  country,  but  who  felt  that  fate  had  been  too  cruel  in  making  him 
play  the  part  he  was  now  acting.  With  a  heart  pure  enough  to  love  a  beauti- 
ful maiden  away  in  one  of  England's  dewy  homes,  who  treasured  his  memory, 
and  would  hide  her  blanched  face  in  her  hands  if  she  knew  what  her  lover 
was  then  doing,  away  on  the  wild  banks  of  that  beautiful  river ; — and  in  tlv» 
same  chamber,  bending  across  a  table  covered  with  maps,  and  plans  of  Wes'; 
Point,  and  writings  in  a  half-disguised  hand,  sat  the  seared  villain  who  had 
never  blushed  since  his  boyhood,  when  on  the  banks  of  that  other  fine  river 
that  courses  down  from  its  green  Connecticut  hills,  and  flows  by  Norwich,  he 
used  to  hunt  robin-redbreasts,  and  torture  their  young  to  see  the  gentle 
mother  flutter  round  the  murderer's  head,  and  utter  discordant  cries — suf- 
fering bird's  prayers  to  save  her  young  !  His  boyhood  days,  when  he  used  to 
gather  up  all  the  broken  phials  of  his  master's  drug-shop,  and  cast  them  on 
the  sidewalk,  to  see  poor  barefoot  boys  who  went  by,  cut  and  poison  their 
'eet  as  they  ran  on  with  light  hearts    to  school,  or  sport.      He   had  travelled 
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lar  on  the  road  of  life  covered  with  dust,  but  clothed  with  honor.  He  had 
gone  bravely  over  Canada  snows,  the  most  daring  of  the  brave— putting  ever 
old  campaign  valor  to  the  blush.  But  under  the  ices  of  the  North,  and 
through  the  smoke  of  batde,  and  in  the  shout  of  victory,  and  even  in  the 
presence  of  Washington,  he  had  carried  the  same  villain  heart  in  his  bosom  ^ 
and  he  now  thought  with  exulting  gladness  of  the  shriek  that  would  be  wrur;g 
from  the  bosom  of  Liberty  when  Freedom  expired— only  if  he  could  be  '^aid 
the  heavy  price  of  his  treason  ! ' 

There  are  some  scenes  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  witness  ;  they  woul'd  make 
almost  us  hate  the  sight  of  the  green  earth  itself.  What  a  picture  v^^s  that— 
the  pale,  suffering  face  of  the  gallant  young  Andre,  blanched  an;<i  recoiling 
from  the  demon  glare  of  Arnold  the  traitor  !  | 

The  Plot  is  finished. — Liberty  was  sold.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  if  one 
could  have  looked  into  that  room  he  would  have  seei?.  Vlie  generous,  humili- 
ated Andre  concealing  in-  his  stockings,  under  Yhe  sole  of  his  feet,  several 
papers.  He  drew  on  his  boots  ;  he  had  the  death-warrant  of  American  liberty 
in  them,  and  he  wore  it  as  he  should— 'he  trod  on  it. 

Andre  must  now  return  to  New  York,  for  his  work  was  done.  How 
should  he  go  ?  Arnold  had  started  for  West  Point  in  his  barge  ;  Smith  would 
not  take  Andre  back  to  the  Vulture :  there  was  no  other  way  but  by  land. 
Knowing  it  to  be  impossible  to  avoid  detection  in  his  military  dress,  he  ob- 
tained from  Smith  a  coa.t  in  exchange.  They  set  out,  crossing  the  river  at 
Verplanck's  Point. 

We  need  not  tell 'the  rest  of  this  tale  :  eveuy  reader  knows  that  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  three    patriotic  men  who  loved  liberty  better  than  gold  ;    that 

>  AndrPs  Captrtre.—'-lt  happened  that  John  Paiild-  gineer  on  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  place  ;  retnirns 

ing,  a  poor  man,  then  a'oout  forty-six  years  old,  a  zea-  of  garrison,  cannon,  and  stores,  all  in  the  handwntmg 

lous  patriot  who  had  seirved  his  country  from  the  break-  of  Arnold.      'This  is  a  spy,'   said  Paulding.      Andre 

ing  out  of  the  war,  ar.d    had   twice  suffered   captivity,  offered  a  hundred  guineas,  any  sum  of  money,  if  they 

liad  lately  escaped  from  New  York  and  had  formed  a  would  but  let  him  go.     '  No,'  cried   Paulding,  '  not  fo.. 

little  corps  of  partisaMS  to  annoy  roving  parties  taking  ten  thousand  guineas.'     They  led  him  oft',  and  arriv- 

provisions  to  New  York,   or   otherwise    doing   service  ing  in  the  evening  at  North  Castle,  they  delivered  hiir. 

to    the    British.     On    that    morning,    after  setting    a  with  his   papers  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jameson,  whc 

reserve  of  four  to  keep  watch  in  the  rear,  he  and  David  commanded   the   post,  and  then   went  their  way,  nO' 

Williams  of  Tarryf.own,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart  of  Green-  asking  a  reward  for    their   services,    nor  leaving  theil 

burg,  seated  them,selves  in  the  thicket  by  the  wayside,  names.' — Bancroft,  vol.  x.  pp.  387,  388. 
just  above  Tarrytown,   and  whiled   away  the  time  by  '  Washington  sought  out  the   three  young  men  who, 

playing  cards.     At  an  hour  before  noon   Andr^   was  '  leaning  only  on  their  virtue  and  honest  sense  _ot  their 

just  rising  the  hill  out  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  within  fifteen  duty,'  could  not  be  tempted  by  gold  ;  and  on  his  report 

miles  of  the  strong  British  post  at  King's  Bridge,  when  Congress  voted  them  annuities  in  words  of  respect  and 

Paulding  got  up,   presented  a  firelock   to  his  breast,  honor.' — Ibid.,  p.  395. 

and  asked  whic'a  way  he  was  going.  Full  of  the  idea  Andres  Monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.— 
that  he  could  meet  none  but  friends  to  the  English,  he  '  His  king  did  right  in  offering  honorable  rank  to  his 
■  answered  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  brother,  and  in  granting  pensions  to  his  nioiher  and 
party.'  '  Whicili  party  ?"  asked  Paulding.  'The  lower  sisters;  but  not  in  raising  a  memorial  to  his  name  in 
party,'  said  Andre.  Paulding  answered  that  he  did.  Westminster  Abbey.  Such  honor  belongs  to  other  en- 
Then  said  Andr^,  '  1  am  a  British  officer,  out  on  par-  terprises  and  deeds.  _  The  tablet  has  no  fit  place  in  a 
ticular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a  sanctuary  dear  from  its  monuments  to  every  friend  t« 
minute.'  Upon  this  Paulding  ordered  him  to  dismount,  genius  and  mankind.' — Ibid.,  p.  393. 
Seeing  his  ^mistake,  Andri  showed  his  pass  from  Andre's  Death  on  the  Gibbet — Its  Justification.— 
Arnola,  saying  ;  '  By  your  stopping  me  you  will  detain  <  Meantime  Andre  entreated  with  touching  earnestness, 
the  GeneraJ's  business.'  'I  hope,'  answered  Paulding,  ^^^  ^^  ^j  j^^  ^^^  j;^  ^„  ^j^^  ;bbet.'  Washington  a,  d 
'you  will  not  be  often dea  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  take  r/-  •  ^  a  •  j 
anything  from  you.  There  are  many  bad  people  go-  every  other  officer  in  the  American  army  were  moved  .0 
ing  along  l^he  road  ;  perhaps  you  may  be  one  of  them  ; '  the  deepest  compassion  ;  and  Hamilton,  who  has  left  hia 
and  he  asj^ed  if  he  had  any  letters  about  him.  Andr(5  opinion  that  no  one  ever  suffered  death  with  more  justice, 
answered:  'No.'  They  took  him  into  the  bush  to  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ;„  j^,^  noway  of  saving  him, 
search  for  papers,  and  at  last  discovered  three  parcels  .,,,  .  .  ,  ,■■,■,  i.i--ri- 
under  each  stocking.  Among  these  were  a  plan  of  the  wished  that  in  the  mode  of  his  death  his  feelings  as  ai 
fortificaiions  ,of  West  Pouu  ;  a  memorial  from  the  en-  officer  and  a  man  m'ght  be  respocted.    But  the  Eoglisl 
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Washington  signed  the  young  hero's  death-warrant  with  tears  ;  that  Andri 
died  the  death  of  a  brave  but  unfortunate  man.  And  his  tomb  is  where 
Priests,  Heroes,  Orators,  Poets,  and  Kings  sleep,  by  the  side  of  the  great  and 
gifted  of  his  country,  in  the  Pantheon  of  England, — Westminster  Abbey. 
Every  American  who  visits  it  stops  by  his  ashes  to  read  the  inscription  which 

a\grateful  king  put  over  his  grave.' 

\ 

]\i\diny  among  the  unpaid  Troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nezv  Jersey. — Two  " 
events  n\ovv  occurred  which  foreboded  the  most  serious  consequences.  The 
Pennsylvania  soldiers  of  the  line,  amounting  to  over  fifteen  hundred  men, 
were  suffering  the  extremest  destitution,  and  on  the  night  of  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 781,  rhey  rose  in  tumult,  and  threatened  to  march  with  arms  in  their 
hands  into  fhe  Hall  of  Congress,  and  get  their  pay,  or  put  an  end  to  its  ses- 
sions. Lafayette  was  supposed  to  have  unbounded  influence  over  them  ;  but 
when  he  attempted  to  put  it  forth,  he  had  to  quit  the  camp.  Gen.  Wayne 
entered  their  ranks,  and  with  a  levelled  pistol  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  that  opened  his  mouth  ;  but  in  an  instant  five  hundred  muskets  were 
pointed  at  him.  This  was  the  moment,  of  course,  for  the  British  commanders 
to  try  the  virtue  of  gold.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  three  American  Tories  of 
some  pretentions,  into  the  camp  of  mutinous  patriots,  with  tempting  offers,  and 
negotiations  were  going  on  ;  but  better  counsels  prevailed.  Congress  frankly 
exi)osed  the  feebleness  of  its  means,  but  made  some  provision  for  the  soldiers, 
and  gave  them  pledges  which  were  nobly  redeemed.  The  men  returned  to 
their  duty,  and  delivered  up  the  Tory  emissaries  sent  by  Clinton,  and  they 
were  hanged  during  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  infection  of  this  Pennsylvania  example  spread  to  New  Jersey,  and 
the  troops  of  that  State  proclaimed  their  intentions  of  revolt  and  violence ; 
but  Washington  flew  to  the  scene  by  forced  marches,  with  au  adequate  force, 
seized  the  leaders  and   condemned   them   to  merited  punishment  ;  and  the 

themselves  had  established  the  exclusive  usage  of  the  country     the  second  of  October,    1780,  aged  29,  uni- 

,      ,     ,       .      .  f  .u„     .^,  .!,„;.- ^FR^»r=  I'n  versally  be  oved  and  esteemed  by  tfie  army  in  which  h« 

gallows.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  officers  in  .^.^^j^.^^j  ,3^<.„t<.d  even  by  his  foes.     His  Gracioui 

America  threatened  the  highest  Amencan  officers  and  Sovereign,  King  George  III.,   has  caused  this  monu- 

statesmen   with    the  cord.      It  was   the  only  mode  of  ment  to  be  erected.     The  remains  of  said  Major  Andr^ 

execution  authorized  by  them.      Under  the   orders  of  were  deposited  on  the  aSth  of  November,  1821,   in  a 

Clinton,   Lord  Comwallis.  in    .South  Carolina    had  set  grave^near^th,™ument.^^^  p„je«ing  figures  :   one 

up   the  gallows    for  those  whom   he  styled   deserters,  of  them,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  presenting  to  Washington 

without  regard    to  rank.     Neither  the  sentence  of  the  a  letter  Andre  h.id  addressed   to  His  Excellency  the 

court   nor   the  order  of  Washington   names  death  on  night  previous    to   his  execution,   and    worded   thus: 

.        ,     ,      ,  •     ..u.  „,„„.,.       Sir:   Buoved  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consci- 

the  gallows  ;  the  execution  took  place   in ^the  manner  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  UC^  devoted  to  noble  purposes,  and  stained 

that    was  alone    in    use    on    both    sides.' — Ibid.,    p.  .^\^  ^o  action  which  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust  that 

,02.  the  request  which  I  make  to  your  E.xcelli;ncy  at  this  se- 

'»  The    monument  is  of  statuary  marble,  and  the  rious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments 

figures  were  cut  by  Van  Gelder.    On  a  moulded  panel  will  not  be  rejected       Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  w.l 

base  and  plinth,   stands  the  sarcophagus,  on  which  is  surely  induce  your  Excellency  at  the  military  tribunal 

inscribed-  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man 

■  'Sacred  of  honor.     Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  un  my  char- 

TO    THE    MEMORY  acter  impresses  you  with  esteem  towards  me,  if  aught 

QP  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and 

MATOR  ANDRI6  "°'  o*^  resentment,  I   shall  experience  the  operation  of 

•^  '  these  feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  / 

who,  raised  by  his  merit,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  the  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

rank  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  forces  in  Am-  '  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency, 

trica,  and  employed  in  an  important   but  hazardous  'John  Andrb,  ^ 

-nterprise,  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  'Adjutant-General  of  Bnush  Forces  m  America. 


VICTORIES  OF  COW  PENS  AND  GUILFORD.  4°  7 

Jersey  Boys'  were  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  get  back  again  into  the  Revolu- 
nonary  army.  This  ends  the  history  of  patriotic  mutiny  during  the  War  foi 
Independence. 

Cornwallis  advances. — Flushed  with  the  success  at  Camden,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  advanced  into  North  Carolina.  He  had  sent  forward  a  detachment 
under  the  desperate  and  flagitious  Colonel  Ferguson,  who  left  a  blackened 
niin  in  his  wake,  till  Campbell,  Shelby,  Cleaveland,  Sevier,  M'Dowell,  and 
other  gallant  Southern  leaders  fell  upon  his  camp  on  King's  Mountain, 
where  the  wretch  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  eight 
hundred  taken  prisoners  with  1,500  stand  of  arms,  and  the  rest  utterly  dis- 
persed. Our  early  historians  say  that  this  defeat  at  King's  Mountain  was  to 
Cornwallis  what  Bennington  was  to  Burgoyne.  It  had  a  like  inspiriting  effect 
upon  the  troops  in  the  South. 

Conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  position,  and  mortified  by  the  miscarriage  of 
Ferguson's  expedition,  and  knowing  that  he  was  watched  by  the  eagle  eyes 
of  Sumpter  and  Marion,  he  fell  back  on  South  Carolina,  and  sent  Tarleton 
in  pursuit  of  his  pursuers  ;  and  so  the  battle  in  the  South  still  raged  ;  but 
with  no  decisive  results. 

Victory  of  the  Cowpens. — Gen.  Greene  had  put  the  Southern  army  into 
two  divisions,  committing  the  command  of  one  to  Colonel  Morgan,  against 
whom  Cornwallis  sent  Tarleton,'  not  doubting  that,  with  his  characteristic 
despatch,  vigor,  and  ferocity,  he  would  soon  meet  him,  defeat  him,  and  sweep 
his  army  from  the  field.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Cowpens — a  brilliant 
American  victory. 

Cornwallis  now  determined  to  cut  off  the  march  of  our  victorious  soldiers, 
as  they  were  pressing  on  in  haste  to  the  Fords  of  Catawba.  When  the 
British  commander  came  up,  he  found  that  the  American  army  had  crossed 
two  hours  before  him.  During  that  night,  a  heavy  storm  swept  over,  which 
swelled  the  river  into  a  flood,  and  cut  off  the  pursuit  of  the  British.  Greene 
had  time  here  to  join  Morgan,  and  another  series  of  forced  marches  began 
from  the  Catawba,  on  to  the  Yadkin.  Once  more  the  Americans  reached  the 
opposite  bank  before  the  British  came  in  sight  on  their  rear ;  and  the  Yadkin, 
like  the  Catawba,  was  swelled  into  a  flood  by  another  storm,  and  again  the 
Southern  army  was  saved. 

The  Battle  of  Guilford  Court-Hotise. — A  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  between  Gen.  Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  which  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  men  were  hotly  engaged,  the  loss  hardly  falling  short  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  on  either  side.  This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
House,  March  15,  1781.     The  British  commanders  found  that  the  longer  the 

"  Contrast  between  Marion  and  Tarlftou. — '  In  ptivate  property,  he  had  the  love  and  confidence  of  all 

the  swamps  '  etween   the   Pedee  and   Santee,   Marion  people  in  that  part  of  the  country.      Tarleton's   legion 

and  his  men    kept  watch.      Of  delicate  organization,  had  laid  it  waste  to  inspire  terror  ;  and,  in  unrestrained 

sensitive  to  truth  and  honor  and  right,  humane,  averse  freedom  of  motion,  partisans  gathered   round  Marioi 

to  bloodshed,  never  wreaking  vengeance  nor  suffering  to  redeem  their  land.' — Bancroft,  vol.  x.  p.  331. 
those  around  him  to  do  so,   scrupulously    respecting 


4o8  GREENE'S  GENERALSHIP  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

war  continued,  the  better  the  Americans  fought.  Their  courage  may  navt 
been  no  greater,  although,  as  men  grow  familiar  with  scenes  of  carnage  and 
military  struggles,  they  grow  more  hardy,  and  confident  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Finding  that,  in  scarcely  a  single  instance,  were  they  worsted,  except  against 
heavy  odds,  they  had  occasion  to  feel  increased  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  commanders.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  therefore  mortified  and  disap- 
pointed, as  he  drew  off  his  forces  towards  the  North,  abandoning  most  reluc- 
tantly the  hope  of  breaking  up  Gen.  Greene's  division. 

Arnold  was  now  in  Virginia,  fighting  with  his  accustomed  desperation 
against  the  Republic  he  had  betrayed  ;  and  it  was  apparent  on  all  sides,  that 
the  protracted  struggle  between  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  was  likely 
to  be  decided  on  the  plains  of  Virginia.  Rawdon,  with  #.  large  force,  was 
hard  pressed  by  Gen.  Greene.  And  as,  within  two  months,  nearly  all  the 
forts  of  the  English  in  the  South,  had  either  been  captured  by  the  Americans, 
or  abandoned  by  the  English  ;  and  as  Marion,  Sumpter,  Lee,  and  Greene 
were  crowding  him  from  all  sides,  Rawdon  retreated  towards  Charleston, 
Soon  after  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Stuart,  who  occupied  Eutaw  Springs 
— a  strong  position — and  had  a  powerful  and  completely  disciplined  and  ef- 
fective military  force.  To  all  appearances,  the  resolution  of  Gen.  Greene  to 
engage  the  British  army,  was  imprudent  ;  yet  his  men  were  so  ready  for  an 
engagement — he  so  completely  understood  the  position  of  both  parties,  and 
the  immense  results  that  would  follow  even  a  partial  victory — when  the  ad- 
vantages were  on  the  British  side — he  determined  to  attack  Colonel  Stuart, 
and  bring  on  the  battle  at  once. 

Greene's  brilliant  Generalship  in  the  South.— The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springe 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  1781.  It  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and  wai 
one  of  the  hardest  fought  fields  of  the  Revolution.  The  commanders  displayed 
the  highest  ability,  and  both  armies  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  were 
contending  for  the  prize  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  Almost  every  ruse  known 
to  the  art  of  war,  was  practised  by  the  British  general ;  but  in  every  one 
he  was  foiled  by  his  antagonist.  Every  evolution  of  the  enemy  met  a  corre- 
sponding movement  or  repulse  from  the  American  side  ;  and  hour  after  hour, 
the  struggle  went  on  with  a  steady  flow  of  blood,  fortune  seeming  reluctant  to 
light  on  either  banner.  At  last,  by  a  skilful  and  bold  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  American  commander,  the  British  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field,  leaving  behind  them  eight  hundred  wounded 
and  dead,  and  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  British  fell  back  upon  Charleston, 
and  thus  all  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  their  capitals, 
once  more  fell  into  American  hands.*  ^ 

^  Major-General  Greene.— ^at\i^me\  Greene  wa.?,  out   for  a  major-general   in  the   American   army      His 

born  in  Warwick.  Rhode    Island.  May  27th,  1742,  and  father  owned  a  forge,  and  to  this  Nathaniel  was  finally 

hence  was  a  young  man  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re-  promoted  from  the  farm,  and  worked  at   the  anvil  witl" 

vohition.   His  father  was  a  Quaker  preacher  ;  and  young  the  same  vigor  he  atterwards  did  111  hammering  out  liu 

Nathaniel  was  early  instructed  in  the  principles  of  peace  own  fortune.— J.  T.   Headley  s  H- as/iiiigto>i  and  hn 

and  universal  brotherhood.      To  have  seen  him   about  Generals,  vol.  11.  pp.  7,  8  ,        .  ■       • 

on  the  farm,  in   his  drab  suit  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  Years  before,  the  English  officer  opposed  to  him   ir 

»r  sitting  meek  and   grave  as   a  statue  in  one  of  thi.se  Jersey  wrote,  saying,     Greene  is  dangerous  as  Wash- 

tilent  conventicles,  one  would  lever  have  picked  him  ington— he  is  vigilant,  enterprising,  and  hill  ot  resour- 
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Cormcallis  posts  himself  at  Yorkto^un.—Y'mAmg  it  not  only  hazardous, 
but  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  the  open  field  against  the  skilful  strata- 
gems  and  bold  onsets  of  the  patriot  forces,  Cornwallis  marched  north  into 
Virginia,  where,  being  reinforced  by  the  divisions  under  Arnold  and  PhiUips, 
the  most  wasteful  and  desolating  depredations  were  committed  through  the 
State.'  It  was  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  slaves  were  carried  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  property  destroyed  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  At 
last,  when  he  saw  that  the  American  forces  were  pressing  upon  him  from  the 
South  to  join  Gen.  Greene,  and  down  on  him  from  the  North  under  Wash- 
ington, Cornwallis  posted  himself  at  Yorktown,  which  he  strongly  fortified ; 
and  prepared  f(>r  a  decisive  engagement. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 


THE    WAR    FOR    INDEPENDENCE    DRAWING   TO    A    CLOSE. 


Concentration  of  the  Allied  Forces  aronnd  Yorktown. — Intelligence  had 
reached  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army  that  a  large  force, 
under  Count  de  Gra.-se,  was  to  arrive  in  the  Chesapeake.     Concerted  action 


ces  ;'  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne.  Knight  of  Malta, 
in  speaking  of  his  southern  campaign,  said:  'Other 
generals  subdue  their  enemy  by  ihe  means  which  their 
country  or  sovereign  furnishes  them  ;  but  Greene  ap- 
pears to  reduce  his  enemy  by  his  own  means.  He  com- 
menced his  campaign  without  either  an  army,  pro- 
visions, or  military  stores.  He  has  asked  for  nothing 
since  ;  and  yet,  scarcely  a  post  arrii-es  from  the  South 
that  does  not  bring  intelligence  of  some  new  advantage 
gained  over  the  foe.  He  conquers  by  magic.  History 
Kirnishes  no  parallel  to  this.' 

'The  resources  of  his  mind  were  inexhaustible — 
there  was  no  gulf  out  of  which  he  could  not  find  a  way 
of  escape,  and  no  plan,  if  necessary,  to  i  hopeless  for 
him  to  attempt.  Without  a  dollar  from  go\ernment,  and 
penniless  himself,  he  nevertheless  managed  to  keep  an 
array  in  the  field,  and  conquer  with  it.  Tiue,  it  was 
half-naked  and  half-starved  ;  but  by  his  wonderful 
power  he  succeeded  in  holding  it  together.  His  sol- 
diers loved  him  with  devotion,  and  having  seen  him 
extricate  himself  so  often  from  apparently  inevitable 
ruin,  they  at  length  came  to  regard  him  as  invincible. 
Sharing  all  their  toils  and  dangers,  and  partaking  of  all 
their  sufferings^  he  so  wound  himself  into  their  affec- 
tions that  they  would  go  wherever  he  commanded. 
He  made  of  raw  militia  all  that  ever  can  be  made  of 
them,  in  the  short  time  he  had  them  under  his  control. 

'  His  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  kind,  and  Wash- 
ington spoke  from  correct  knowledge  when  he  said  : 
"  Could  he  but  promote  the  interests  of  his  country  in 
the  chnracter  of  a  corporal,  he  would  exchange,  with- 
out a  murmur,  his  epaulettes  for  the  knot."  His  own 
reputation  and  life  he  regarded  as  nothing  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Next  to  his  country,  he  loved  Washington  ; 
and  no  mean  ambition  or  envy  of  his  great  leader 
ever  sullied  his  noble  character.  That  affection  was  re- 
turned, and  the  two  heroes  moved  side  by  side,  as  tried 
friends,  through  the  revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  a 
man  whose  like  is  seldom  seen  ;  and  placed  in  any 
country,  opposed  to  any  commander,  would  have  stood 
first  in  the  rank  of  military  chieftains.  In  the  heart  of 
Europe,  with  a  veteran  army  under  his  command,  he 
Moull  have  astonished    the    world.' — Ibid.,     vol.     ii. 

pp.  76,  77. 

'  Cornm-.Uis'^  Reign  of  Terror. — In  carrymg 
sut  his  plan,  the  first  measure  of  Cornwallis  was  a 
rei;n  of  terror.  Professing  to  regard  South  Carolina 
is   restored   to   the  dominiin  of  George  the  Third,  he 


accepted  the  suggestions  of  Martm  and  Tarleton,  and 
the  like,  that  severity  was  the  true  mode  to  hold  the 
recovered  province.  He  therefore  addressed  the  most 
stringent  orders  to  the  commandants  at  Ninety-Six  and 
other  posts,  to  imprison  all  who  would  not  take  up 
arms  for  the  king,  and  to  seize  or  destroy  their  whole 
property.  He  most  positively  enjoined  that  every  rail- 
itia-man  who  had  borne  arms  with  the  British  and  had 
afterwards  joined  the  Americans  should  be  hanged  im- 
mediately. He  set  up  the  gallows  at  Camden  for  the 
indiscriminate  execution  of  those  among  his  prisoners 
who  had  formerly  given  their  parole,  even  when  it  had 
been  kept  till  it  was  cancelled  by  the  proclamation  of 
Clinton.  To  bring  these  men  to  the  gibbet  was  an  act 
of  military  murder. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  life  assumed  still 
more  hideous  forms,  when  the  peremptory  orders  and 
e.xample  of  Cornwallis  were  followed  by  subordinates 
in  remote  districts,  away  from  superi-ision.  Cruel 
measures  s<ek  and  are  sure  to  find  cruel  executive 
agents  ;  officers  whose  delight  was  in  blood  patrolled 
the  country,  burned  houses,  ravaged  estates,  arkd  put 
to  death  whom  they  would.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  opulent  were  left  with  no  fit  clothing,  no  shelter 
but  a  hovel  too  mean  to  attract  the  destroyer.  Of  a 
sudden,  the  woodman  in  his  cabin  would  find  his  house 
surrounded,  and  he  himself,  or  his  guest,  might  be 
shot,  because  he  was  not  in  arms  for  the  king.  There 
was  no  question  of  proofs,  and  no  trial.  For  two  years 
cold-blooded  assassinations,  often  in  the  house  of  the 
victim,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren, were  perpetrated  by  men  holding  the  king's 
commission,  and  they  obtained  not  indemnity  merely, 
but  rewards  for  their  zeal.  The  enemy  were  deter- 
mined to  break  every  man's  spirit,  or  to  niin  him.  No 
engagement  by  proclamation  or  by  capitulation  was 
respected. 

The  ruthless  administration  of  Cornwallis  met  the 
hearty  and  repeated  applause  of  Lord  George  Germain, 
who  declared  himself  convinced  that '  to  punish  rebellion 
would  have  the  best  consequences.'  As  to  the  rebels,  hi.s 
orders  to  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  :  '  No  good 
faith  or  justice  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  and  we 
ought,  in  all  our  transactions  with  them,  to  act  upon 
that  supposition.'  In  this  manner  the  minister  released 
his  generals  from  their  pledges  to  those  on  whom  thej 
made  war. — Bancroft,  vol,  x.  pp.  327-8-g. 
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immediately  took  place  between  Washington,  Count  Rochambeau,  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Admiral  de  Grasse,  by  which  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican forces  by  land  and  sea,  were  to  fall  upon  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and 
thus  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  still  occupied  New  York  with 
a  large  force  ;  and  as  the  allied  armies  appeared  to  be  centring  for  a  de- 
cisive blow,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  intended  to  attack  him  in  that 
city.  He  was  the  more  convinced  of  it  since  Washington  began  to  move 
south  through  New  Jersey ;  for  he  only  regarded  this  as  a  feint  intended  to 
draw  the  British  army  away  from  its  defences.  But  Washington's  eye  was 
fixed  upon  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown  ;  and  he  had  already  got  so  far,  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  Clinton  to  stop  him.  This  masterly  movement, 
which  equalled  in  celerity,  confidence,  and  skill,  some  of  the  rapid  and  bold 
movements  of  Napoleon,  fixed  the  stamp  of  the  highest  generalship  upon 
Washington.  So  well  had  -the  movements  of  the  army  and  the  fleet  been 
concerted,  that  de  Grasse  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  with  twenty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  only  one  hour  before  Washington  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
Elk.  The  mouths  of  the  York  and  James  rivers  were  immediately  blockaded, 
and  all  communication  between  the  British  army  at  New  York  and  their 
forces  at  Yorktown  was  hopelessly  cut  off.  In  the  meantime  a  French  squad- 
ron from  Rhode  Island,  safely  shot  by  the  British  fleet  on  the  coast,  carrying 
the  artillery  required  for  the  siege, 

Tlie  crowning  Infamy  of  Benedict  Arnold' s  Life. — Before  we  come  to  the 
final  battle  of  the  War  for  Independence,  it  will  be  in  the  order  of  events  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  last  act  of  infamy  in  the  history  of  the  arch-traitor  of 
America.     It  was  perpetrated  on  the  spot  which  had  given  him  birth. 

The  heroic  part  which  Connecticut  took  in  the  Revolution  ;  her  contribu- 
tions in  men,  money,  and  munitions  of  war ;  the  achievements  of  her  seamen 
on  the  ocean,  and  the  sacrifices  she  made  in  the  cause  of  hberty,  I  have 
had  no  space  to  rehearse  ;  '  the  world  knows  them  by  heart.'  In  receiving 
from  American  historians,'  as^he  has,  a  just  recognition  of  her  prominent  par- 

'  From  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  of  Connec-  great  distance.     Next  to  Franklin's  journal  in  Philadel- 

ticut,  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  civil  liberty  pervaded  phia,  the  '  Connecticut  Gazette^  in  New  London,  was 

her  people  ;  and  the  part  she  acted  in  colonial  history  is  the  most  influential  newspaper  on   the  continent.      It 

a  bright  record  of  honor  and  heroism.     She  was  one  of  contained  the  ablest  essays  on   the  political  condition 

the  earliest  of  the  colonies  in  undertaking  the  great  work  and  rights  of  the  colonies  ever  published.     Her  Assem- 

of  independence,  and,  although  her  territory  was  com-  bly  had,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 

paratively  small,  yet  the  compactness  of  her  population,  voted  American  taxation  by  a  British  Parliament  to  be 

and  the  amount  of  her  wealth  made  her  miUtary  re-  '  unprecedented   and    unconstitutional.'      Had    there 

sources  second  only  to  those  of  Massachusetts.     In  the  been    no    other    men  than    Pitkin,   Trumbull,    Dyer, 

protection  of  her  ch.irter — see  history  of  charter  oak — she  Styles,  and  the  incomparable  Stephen  Johnson  to  press 

had  displayed  a  jealous  vigilance  in   the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  there  was  one  man  who  would 

her  liberty,  of  which  we  read  now  with  a  lively  thrill.  have  left  an  immortal  record,  and  who  in  himself  was 

In  the  intelligence  of  her  people  she  was  unsurpassed  enough  to  represent  a  great  and  illuminated  common- 

by  any  community  on  the  globe.     She  commanded  an  wealth.    Timothy   Green,  the  publisher  of  the  AVrw 

mfiuence  and  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  country,  London  Gazette,  was  as  unbending  as  oak.    On  Friday 

and  assumed  the  direction    of  public  opinion,  which,  the  first  day  of  November,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to 

ulthough  it  partook  sometimes  of  the  spirit  of  dictation,  go  into  effect,   he   had    boldly   committed  treason  by 

yet  which  was  cheerfully  acceded  to  by  her  sistei  col-  bringing  out  the  regular  issue  of  his  paper  without  a 

onies.     In  journalism    she   stood    not   a  whit  behind  stamp. — Bancroft,  vol.  v.  p.  353,  354. 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  >vhile  she  led  New  York  by  a  The  royalists  of  the  country  railed  at  Connecticut  at 
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♦icipation  in  the  nation's  struggles  and  progress,  she  can  have  no  cause  to 
complain  ;  nor  does  she  need  any  other  eulogium  than  the  deeds  of  her  chil 
dren.  It  detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  the  other  twelve  Colonies  to  say, 
that  Connecticut  has  been  the  eagle's  nest  of  the  Republic.  In  the  superior 
character  of  her  original  settlers ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  all  her  population  ;  in  the  emigration  of  her  people  to  Vermont,  and 
afterwards  to  Central  New  York;  in  the  estaWishment  of  another  Connecti- 
cut in  Ohio,  and  in  leading  the  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  in  the  num. 
ber  of  educated  men  whom  she  has  sent  out  to  found  institutions  of  learning; 
in  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  separate  States  ;  in  shaping  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  ;  in  promoting  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  ;  in  her 
vast  contributions  of  inventions  for  saving  labor  and  the  promotion  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  in  every  department  of  human  effort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  she  has  laid  a  fair  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  mankind,  and  this  claim  has  always  been  cheerfully  allowed.  Her  south- 
ern border  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  all  her  rivers  swelled 
by  its  tides— like  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island— no  barrier  lay 
between  her  and  our  foes,  except  the  ocean,  which  offered  another  home  for 
her  mariners,  and  allured  them  to  the  most  distant  seas.  To  have  protected 
her  coasts  against  the  invasions  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  landing  of  hostile 
expeditions  could  not  have  been  effected  by  a  Chinese  wall,  or  a  score  of 
Gibraltars.  She  was  safe  only  behind  her  ramparts  of  men,  and  the  strongest 
and  best  of  them  were  now  conquering,  or  falhng  in  other  fields. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  allowed  the  French  squandron  from  Rhode  Island 
to  escape   the  British  fleet  and  reach  the  southern  coast,  while  Washington's 

'  a  land  of  republicans,  '  and  maligned  Yale  College  is  embarked  with  yours,   and  am  deeply  touched  at 

as  a    seminary  of  Democracy,  the  prolific  mother  of  heart  for  your  distress.     O  my  country  !  my  dear,  dis- 

patriots  ;  for  in  a  letter  written  by  Gage  to  Sir  William  tressed  country  !     For  you   I  have  wrote  ;  for  you  I 

Johnson,  September  20th,  1765,  he  uses  the  words  *  the  daily  pray  and  mourn  ;  and  to  save  your  invaluable 

pretended   patriots  educated  in  a  seminarj'  of  Demo-  rights  and  freedom,  I  would  willingly  die. 
crac\'.'  '  Forgive  my  lamenting   tears.     The  dear  Saviour 

'The   liberty  of  free  inquiry,'  said   Stephen  John-  himself  wept  over  his  native  country,  doomed  to  destruc- 

sonofLyme,   '  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  fundamental  tion.     We  appeal  to  our  Supreme  Judge  against  the 

of  a  free  people.     They  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  hand  whence  these  evils  are  coming.     If  we  perish,  we 

heard  and  relieved.      They   may  publish   their  griev-  perish,  being  innocent,  and  our  blood  will  be  required  at 

ances  ;  the  press  is  open  and  free.  their  hands.     Shut  not  your  eyes  to  your  danger,  O  ! 

'We  may  go  on  to  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  as  my  countrymen.  Do  nothing  10  destroy  or  betray  the 
usual.  The  American  governments  or  inhabitants  may  rights  of  your  posterity  ;  do  nothing  to  sully  or  shade 
associate  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  birthright  lib-  the  memory  of  your  noble  ancestors.  Let  all  the  gov- 
erties.  A  person  or  people  collectively  may  enjoy  and  emments  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  them  unitedly  re- 
defend  their  own.  The  hearts  of  the  Americans  are  solve  to  a  man.  with  an  immovable  stability,  to  sacrifice 
cut  to  the  quick  by  the  Act ;  we  have  reason  to  fear  their  lives  and  fortunes  before  they  will  part  with  their 
very  interesting  and  terrible  consequences,  though  by  invaluable  freedom.  It  will  give  you  a  happy  peace  in 
no  means  equal  to  tyranny  or  slavery.  But  what  an  your  own  breasts,  and  secure  you  the  most  endeared 
enraged,  despairing  people  will  do,  when  they  come  to  affection,  thanks,  and  blessing  of  your  posterity  ;  it  wiU 
tee  and  feel  their  ruin,  time  only  can  reveal.  gain  you  the  esteem  of  all  true  patriots  and  friends  of 

"  It  is  the  joy  of  thousands,  that  there  is  union  and  liberty  through   the  whole  realm  ;  yea,  and  as  far  as 

concurrence  in  a  general  Congress.    We  trust  they  will  your  case  is  known,  it  will  gain  you   the  esteem  of  all 

also  lay  a  foundation  for  another  Congress.    The  Amer-  true  patriots  and  friends  of  liberty  through   the  whole 

ccan  colonies  cannot  be  enslaved  but  by  their  own  folly,  lealra,  yea,  and  as  far  as  your  case  is  known  it  will  gain 

consent,  or  inactivity.    Truly  Britons  have  nothing  at  you  the  esteem  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  worid.' 

all   to  hope  for  from   this   most    unnatural  war.      My  —New  London   Gazette,    103,   Friday,   i   November, 

cc  jntrymen,  your  concern  is  great,  universal,  and  most  1765. 
\  it.     1  am  an  American  born,  and  my  all  in  this  world 
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army  in  the  march  southward,  was  already  beyond  his  reach.  He  must  no\* 
atone  for  this  twofold  blunder  and  disaster  as  best  he  could.  He  conceived 
an  expedition,  which  he  intended  should  be  formidable  and  destructive  enough 
to  create  a  profound  sensation,  and  divert,  at  least,  some  of  the  force  that  Wash- 
ington was  concentrating  at  Yorktown.  New  London  being  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast,  and  having  a  large  quantity  of  shipping  then  in  port, 
had  also  on  store  large  amounts  of  West  India  goods  and  European  merchan- 
dise, captured  by  successful  privateers.  The  Han?iah,  the  richest  merchant 
ship  brought  into  America  during  the  war,  had  just  been  taken  into  New 
London  by  the  privateer  Minerva.  This  port  thus  offered  too  fair  an  induce- 
ment for  one  of  those  marauding  and  murderous  expeditions,  which  had  a 
greater  charm  for  our  enemies  than  regular  warfare.  Of  course  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  world  Clinton  thought  of  to  conduct  such  an  expedition. 
Arnold  had  just  returned  from  his  Virginia  raid,  and  was  flattered  at  the  invi- 
tation to  make  a  similar  maraud  on  his  birth-place.  The  expedition  was 
planned  at  the  British  headquarters  in  New  York.  It  was  Arnold's  intention 
wid\  his  fleet— consisting  of  thirty-two  sail  of  all  classes  of  vessels,  and  carry- 
ing not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  men — to  steal  into  the  harbor  at  dead  of 
night,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  fortifications  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to 
seize  or  destroy  the  shipping,  public  offices,  stores,  and  merchandise,  before  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  gathered  to  oppose  him.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  shield  him  from  more  barbarous  intentions  ;  but  events  proved  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  his  vengeance  but  to  lay  his  birth-place  in  ashes,  and  sodden  it 
with  the  blood  of  his  former  friends  and  neighbors.'  But  a  change  in  the 
wind  prevented  his  landing,  and  at  early  daybreak,  the  fleet  being  discovered 
off  the  harbor,  the  signal  agreed  upon  and  understood  as  far  as  heavy  cannon 
could  be  heard,  was  the  firing  of  two  alarm  guns  at  regular  intervals,  which 
would  bring  help.  But  some  spy  had  revealed  this  concerted  signal,  for  the 
two  guns  had  no  sooner  been  heard,  than  a  third  was  fired  from  the  fleet, 
thus  converting  the  signal  of  alarm  into  one  of  rejoicing.  '  This  stratagem  had 
some  influence  in  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  militua.  In  the  town,  conster- 
nation and  fright  were  suddenly  let  loose.  No  sooner  were  the  terrible  alarm- 
guns  heard,  than  the  startled  citizens,  leaping  from  their  beds,  made  haste  to 
send  away  their  families,  and  their  portable  and  most  valuable  goods.  Throngs 
of  women  and  children  were  dismissed  into  the  fields  and  woods,  some  without 
food,  and  others  with  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  biscuit  in  their  hands.  Women 
laden  with  bags  and  pillow-cases,  or  driving  a  cow  before  them,  with  an  infant 
in  their  arms,  or  perhaps  on  horseback  with  a  bed  under  them,  ^nd  various 
utensils  dangling  at  the  side  ;  boys  with  stockings  slung  like  wallets  over  their 
shoulders,  containing  the  money,  the  papers,  and  other  small  valuables  of  the 

»  In  Arnold's  official  report  he  5ays  :  '  At  ten  o'clock  mand  of  Lieutenant  Col.  Eyre.     The  division   on  the 

the  troops,   in  two  divisions  and  in  four  debarkations,  New  London  side  consisted  of  the  38th   regiment.  Uie 

were  landed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  harbor,   about  Loyal  Americans,  the  American  Legion,  refugees,   and 

three  miles  from  New   London;   that  on  the  Groton  a  detachment  of  sixty  yagers,   who  were  inimediately 

side  consisting  of  the  40th  and  S4th  regiments,  and  the  on  their  landing  put  m  motion.  —Hist,  of  New  Lori 

third   battalion  of  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  with  a  de-  don,  by  F.  M.  Caulkins,  p.  546. 
tachment  jf  yagers  and  artillery,  were  under  the  com- 
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family  ;  carts  laden  with  furniture ;  dogs  and  other  household  animals  looking 
strange  and  panic-struck  ;  pallid  faces  and  trembling  limbs — such  were  the 
scenes  presented  on  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  country.  Many  of  these 
groups  wandered  all  day  in  the  woods,  and  at  night  found  shelter  in  the  scat- 
tered farm-houses  and  barns. 

'  Amid  the  bustle  of  these  scenes,  when  each  one  was  laden  with  what  was 
nearest  at  hand,  or  dearest  to  his  heart,  one  man  was  seen  hastening  along  to 
the  burial-ground,  with  a  small  coffin  under  his  arm.  His  child  had  died  the 
day  before,  and  he  could  not  leave  it  unburied.  In  haste  and  trepidation,  he 
threw  up  the  mold,  and  deposited  his  precious  burden  ,•  then  covering  it 
quickly,  asd  setting  up  a  stone  to  mark  the  place,  he  hurried  away  to  secure 
other  beloved  ones  from  a  more  cruel  spoiler. 

'  Such  was  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  that  families,  in  many  cases,  were 
scattered  upon  different  roads ;  and  children,  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  were 
sent  off  alone  into  the  country,  their  parents  lingering  perhaps  to  bury  or  con- 
ceal some  of  their  effects,  yet  no  *one  was  lost,  no  one  was  hurt.  The  farm- 
houses were  full,  and  unbounded  hospitality  was  shown  by  their  occupants. 
At  Gen.  Millei's,  a  little  off"  from  the  Norwich  road,  orders  were  given  to 
open  the  dairy  and  the  larder,  to  prepare  food  constantly,  and  to  feed  eveiy- 
body  that  came.  When  the  house  was  overflowing,  the  servants  carried  out 
milk,  cheese  and  bread,  or  porringers  of  corn-beans  to  the  children,  who  sat 
imder  the  trees  and  ate.  This  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  general  hospi- 
tality. A  number  of  families  found  shelter  among  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  North  Parish.  Groups  of  fugitives  gathered  on  the  high  hills  afar  off, 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  whose  course 
might  be  traced  by  their  gleaming  arms  and  scarlet  coats,  until  clouds  of 
suioke  hid  them  from  view.  Some  sick  persons  were  removed  from  town  with 
great  difficulty,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  others,  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved, were  guarded  with  solicitous  care  by  wife,  daughter,  or  mother,  who 
resolved  to  remain  with  them,  and  depend  on  Providence  to  soften  the  heart 
of  the  foe,  and  protect  them  from  danger. 

'  Col.  Ledyard,  having  visited  the  town  and  Fort  Trumbull,  and  made  the 
best  disposition  of  what  force  he  could  find,  and  having  dispatched  expresses 
to  Governor  Trumbull  at  Lebanon,  and  to  commanders  of  militia  in  the 
neighborhood,  returned  to  Fort  Griswold. 

'As  he  stepped  into  the  boat  to  cross  the  ferry,  he  said  to  some  friends, 
whose  hands  he  pressed  at  parting,  in  a  firm  tone  :  "  If  I  must  lose  to-day 
honor  or  life,  you  who  know  me  can  tell  which  it  will  be.' "  * 

1  Miss  Caulkins,  from  whose  admirable  History  of  ful  he.'ps  of  dead  had  been  removed.     Gen.  Arnold's 

New  London   the  above  passages  have  been  cited, —  report  ;tates  : 

p.  565,  says  :  •  About  sunset  they  began  to  embark  on  ''  A  /ery  considerable  magazine  of  powder,  and  bar- 
both  sides  of  the  river  ;  a  delay  of  two  hours  would  racks  to  contain  300  men,  were  found  in  Fort  Griswold, 
probably  have  changed  the  evacuation  into  a  flight,  for  which  Cipt.  Demoine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  had  my 
the  militia  were  gathering  under  their  officers,  and  all  positive  directions  to  destroy;  an  attempt  was  mad'S 
the  roads  to  the  town  were  full  of  men  and  boys,  with  by  him,  but  unfortunately  failed.  He  had  my  ordeJS 
every  kind  of  armor,  from  club  and  pitchfork  to  musket  to  ir'ake  the  second  attempt ;  the  reasons  why  it  w:as 
and  spontoon,  hurrying  to  the  onset.'  not   done   Capt.  Demoine  will   have  the   honor  to    ex- 

A  rear-guard  was   left  at  Groton  fort,  with  orders,  plain  to  your  Excellency.' 
after  all  had  decamped,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  '  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  late  in  the  evenmg  Vvhen 

to  blow  uf  the  magazine,  bum   the  barracks,  and  en-  Capt.  Demoine  and  his  men,   having  laid  a  tra-in  of 

trely  dest  5y  the  works,  from  which  all  but  the  nioutn  powjei  from  the   barracks  to  the  magazuie,  ki)'-.dled  a 
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We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  crowning  infamy  of  massacre  after  tlie  sur- 
render. 

On  this  spot,  now  consecrated  by  so  much  patriotic  blood,  the  people  of 
New  London  County  have  ever  since  assembled  to  pay  their  tribute  to  tht 
departed.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1826,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monumenl 
was  laid.  It  was  completed  in  1830.  '  it  is  built  of  native  rock,  quarried  not 
far  from  the  place  where  it  stands ;  is  twenty-six  feet  square  at  the  base, 
twelve  at  the  top,  and  127  in  height.  In  the  interior  a  circular  flight  of  168 
steps  leads  to  the  platform,  from  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  particularly 
toward  the  west  and  south,  where  lie  New  London  and  the  river  Thames,  the 
Sound  and  its  islands.' '  • 

The  Doom  of  the  Traitor. — We  will  cast  a  single  glance  on  the  dark  path 
of  Arnold,  after  this  dastard  act.  While  the  town  where  he  used  to  play  in 
his  boyhood  was  burning,  he  stood  in  the  belfry  of  a  church  of  God  and 
looked  exultingly  on  the  conflagration.  TJiis  was  the  last  exploit  of  this  bad 
man  in  his  native  land.  He  could  henceforth  live  only  in  the  nation  whose 
gold  had  paid  him  for  his  treason.  He  sailed  for  England.  He  entered 
London  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord 
Germain. 

When  the  petition  for  a  bill  authorizing  peace  with  America,  was  presented' 
to  the  King  by  Parliament,  the  traitor  was  standing  near  the  throne,  '  appa- 
rently in  high  favor  with  his  majesty.'     Lord  Lauderdale,  on  returning  to  the 

fire  in  the  barracks,  and  retreated  to  the  ships.  With-  and  wounded,  in  search  of  their  friends.  They  passed 
out  doubt,  Arnold  and  his  officers  gazed  intently  on  the  the  light  from  face  to  face,  but  so  bloody  and  mangled 
fort,  as  they  slowly  sailed  down  the  river,  expecting  were  they,  their  features  so  distorted  with  the  energy 
everymoment  the  fatal  explosion,  and  were  keenly  dis-  of  resistance  or  the  convulsion  (if  pain,  that  in  many 
appointed  at  the  result.  No  explosion  followed,  but  cases  the  wife  could  not  identify  her  husband,  or  the 
the  failure  was  not  owing  to  remissness  or  want  of  skill  mother  her  son.  When  a  mournful  recognition  did 
in  the  royal  artillerist.  take  place,  piteous  were  the  groans  and  lamentations 
'Under  cover  of  the  night  a  number  of  Americans  that  succeeded.  Forty  widows  had  been  made  that 
had  cautiously  approached  the  fort,  even  before  it  was  day,  all  residing  near  the  scene  ot  action.  A  woman, 
evacuated  by  the  conquerors,  and  as  soon  as  the  rear-  searching  for  her  husband  among  the  slain,  cleansed 
guard  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  down  the  hill,  and  the  gore  from  more  than  thirty  faces  before  she  found 
the  dip  of  their  oars  was  heard  in  the  water,  they  has-  the  remains  she  .sought.'— /i^/rf.,  p.  566. 
tened  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Major  Peters,  of  Nor-  '  '  On  the  west  side  of  the  monument  is  engraved 
wich.  is  understood  to  have  first  reached  the  spot,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  victims,  eighty-three  in  num- 
Perceiving  the  barracks  on  fire,  and  the  train  laid,  ber,  and  on  the  south  side  is  the  following  inscription  : 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  perilled  life  by  enter-  '  "  This  monument  was  erected  under  the  patronage 
ing  the  gate,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  inte-  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a.d  1830.  and  m  the 
rior  arrangements,  rushed  to  the  pump  for  water  to  ex-  55th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  A. ,  in 
tinguish  the  fire.  Here  he  found  nothing  that  would  memory  of  the  patriots  who  fell  in  massacre  at  Port 
hold  water  but  an  old  cartridge-box;  the  spout  of  the  Griswold,  near  this  spot,  on  the  6th  of  September 
pump  likewise  had  been  removed  :  but  notwithstand-  a.d.  17S1,  when  the  British,  under  the  command  of 
ing  these  disadvantages,  he  succeeded  in  interrupting  the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold,  burnt  the  towns  of_  New 
the  communication  between  the  burning  barracks  and  London  and  Groton.  and  spread  desolation  and  woe 
the  powder.  The  heroism  of  this  act  cannot  be  too  throughout  this  region."  ,  ,  . 
highly  applauded.  Others  were  .soon  on  the  spot,  and  '  "Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeo- 
the  fire  was  entirely  subdued.  These  adventurous  parded  their  lives  xnto  death  in  the  high  places  of  the 
men  supposed  that  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  dead  field." — Judges  v.  8.  _ 
had  been  left  by  the  enemy  to  be  blown  into  the  air,  '  Since  the  erection  of  the  monument,  the  anniversary 
and  it  was  to  preserve  them  from  tins  awful  fate  that  day  has  been  usually  noticed  by  gatherings  on  the 
they  had  hazarded  their  lives  by  entering  the  fort.  The  spot  of  individuals,  and  sometimes  by  prayers  and  ad- 
fire  being  quenched,  they  h.istened  to  examine  the  dresses,  but  not  often  Dy  a  public  celebration.  Mr. 
heaps  of  human  forms  that  lay  around,  but  found  no  Jonathan  Brooks,  of  New  London,  who  died  in  1048, 
^  lingering  warmth,  no  sign  to  indicate  that  life  vet  hov-  took  a  special  interest  in  this  anniversary.  Vox  many 
Sertd  in  the  frame,  and  might  be  recalled  to  conscious-  years  before  his  death,  he  resorted  annually  on  this 
iness.  Major  Peters  easily  selected  the  lifeless  remains  day  to  Groton  Height,  and  whether  his  auditors  were 
\i  his  friend  Col.  Ledyard.  His  strongly  marked  fea-  few  or  many,  delivered  an  address,  which  was  always 
,;ires,  cairn  and  serene  in  death,  could  not  be  mista-  rendered  interesting  by  graphic  pictures  and  remmis 
J  >^  cences  connected  with  the  Revolution.  On  one  oc 
<'As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  British  had  re-em-  casion,  when  he  found  himself  almost  without  an  audt 
barl^ed,  all  Groton  was  moved,  inquiring  for  her  sons,  ence,  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  tervor,  Attentwn  < 
Worfien  and  children  assembled  before  the  morning  universe  / '—C&ulkms'  History  0/  i\ew  London,  p 
ilawiiv*'th  torches  m  their  hands,  examining  tlie  dead  572. 
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House,  is  reported  to  have  declared  'that  however  gracious  might  be  thr 
language  he  had  heard  from  the  throne,  his  indignadon  could  not  but  be 
highly  excited  at  beholding  His  Majesty  supported  by  a  traitor.'  But  his 
lordship  should  have  found  no  fault  with  this.  It  was  a  tableau  befitting  the 
occasion.  Where  else  should  a  man  who  had  betrayed  the  young  Republic 
find  shelter,  if  not  under  the  sceptre  of  a  king  whose  gold  had  paid  huu  lor 
his  villain  work  ?  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  spot  on  the  earth  where  the  wretch 
could  find  security,  for  everywhere  the  knowledge  of  his  treason  had  gone 
round  the  world,  and  the  human  race  elsewhere  were  not  bad  enough  to  give 
him  a  home. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Lord  Surrey  rose  to  speak  in  Parliament,  as 
his  eye  glanced  round  the  gallery  he  saw  Arnold.  Pointing  towards  him  the 
finger  of  scorn,  he  exclaimed  :  '  I  will  not  speak  while  that  man  is  in  the 
house.' 

The  black  mark  was  on  the  brow  of  the  traitor,  and  he  carried  it  to  the 
grave.     Wherever  he  went,  men  read  it.    In  England,  in  St.  Johns,  in  Guada- 

loupe wherever  he  went,  through  his  resdess  wanderings  it  followed  him  still. 

He  saw  the  infant  Republic  he  had  betrayed,  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  her 
lono-  struggle  into  wealth,  power,  and  splendor  :  and  left  it  advancing  on  to 
empire  as  he  went  darkling  down  to  a  traitor's  grave.  He  died  in  1801, 
somewhere  in  the  wilderness  of  London.  Where  he  was  buried,  nobody  has 
told.  He  died  full  of  crime,  and  his  name  is  covered  with  infamy  by  the  ex 
ecrations  of  the  nation  he  betrayed,  and  the  nation  which  paid  him  for  his 
villain  work. 

The  Siege  of  Yorktown  and  Surrejider  of  Cornwallis.—\\^?<\\mgton  was 
vigorously  executing  his  plan  against  CornwaUis,  and  he  had  posted  himself 
before  Yorktown,  having  for  the  first  time  in  the  Revolution  so  large  an 
effective  force  under  his  command.  They  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand, 
seven  thousand  of  whom  were  French.  With  wise  precaution  to  prevent  any 
question  of  military  precedence  from  arising,  the  King  had  commissioned 
Washington  as  a  Lieutenant-General  of  France,  which  made  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces.'  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October  they  began 
the  construction  of  their  works,  and  during  the  next  seventeen  days,  the  siege 
was  vigorously  pressed,  while  two  redoubts  had  been  simultaneously  stormed 
•by  two  detachments,  one  headed  by  Lafayette  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  and 
the  other  by  De  Voimesnil,  with  his  French  Grenadiers. 

^Enthusiasm  in  the  French  Army  after  their  annoyed   by  Cornwallis,  had    disembarked    at  James 

Union  with  the  Americans.-'  In  the  allied  camp  all  Island   three  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the 

was   ioy.      The  love   of  freedom   penetrated   not   the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon.     Here  too  prevailed  unammity 

French  officers  only,  but  inOamed  the  soldiers.     Every  St.     Simon,    though  older  m   ni.litary  service,  as   well 

one  of  them  was   proud  of  being-  a  defender  of  the  as  in  years,  placed  himself  and  his  troops  as  auxiliaries 

voung  republic.     The  new  principles  entered  into  their  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette  because  he  was  a  major- 

soulsfand  became  a  part  of  their  nature.     On  the  fifth  general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.     1  he  com- 

of  September  they  encamped  at  Chester.     Never  had  bined  army  in  their  encampment  coiild   be  approached 

the   French    seen  a  man   penetrated   with  a  livelier  or  only  by  two   passages    which   were  in  themselves  dith- 

more  manifest  joy  than  Washington,  when    he   there  cult,  and   were  carefully  guardegl,   so   that  «-o^nwall.£ 

learned   that  on   the  last  day  but  one  in  August,  the  could  not  act  on  theottensive   and  found  himself  ettec? 

Count    de    Grasse,    with    twenty-eight    ships    of    the  tually  blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea.  — LancroU,  v  )1. 

line,  and   nearly  four  thousand   land    troops,    had  en-  x.  pp   513,  514.  11  tr  .„„,    ^^,,^ 

tered   tl.e    Chesapeake,  where,  without    loss  of   time,  '  On  that  night,  says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,     >  <■ 

he  had   moored  most  of  the  fleet  in  Lynnhaven    Bay,  tory   twined  double  garlands  around   the  banneri    >. 

block-  i  up  York  river,  and,  without  being  in  the  least  France  and  Amenca. 
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'  Seeing  that  his  position  was  becoming  desperate,  Cornwallis  atrempted  to 
escape  in  the  night.  He  had  embarked  his  army  in  three  divisions,  one  of 
which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  landed  at  Gloucester  Point ;  one  of  which 
was  on  the  river,  while  the  third  was  just  preparing  to  leave  the  shore.  The 
air  and  the  water  were  calm,  and  his  hopes  of  escape  were  high.  In  a  moment 
the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  tempest  arose.  The  very  elements  seemed  armed 
against  him,  as  if  he  was  checked  by  an  invisible  power  which  watched  over 
the  American  people.  At  dawn  the  besiegers  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
him,  and  he  was  glad  when  the  abating  tempest  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
almost  dismantled  fortifications.  All  hope  was  now  cut  off;  and  finding 
himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  he  had  scorned  and  defied  as  rebels, 
on  the  17th  he  sent  a  tlag  of  truce  to  Washington  with  the  surrender  of  himself 
and  all  his  army.  The  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  exceedingly  honor- 
able to  AVashington. '  He  showed  no  disposition  on  this  occasion,  nor  did  he 
on  any  other,  to  trample  upon  the  fallen  foe,  or  press  his  advantages  any 
further  than  the  interests  of  independence  absolutely  required.  Such  persons 
as  Cornwallis  chose  to  select,  he  was  allowed  to  put  on  board  a  sloop,  and 
they  were  to  pass  without  search  or  interruption  to  New  York.  The  entire 
remaining  British  forces  were  surrendered  to  the  allies — the  land  army 
with  its  munitions  of  war  to  the  Americans,  and  the  marines  to  the 
French.^ 

End  of  the  Seven  Year£  Tragedy. — Exultation,  and  gratitude  to  the  God 
of  nations,  broke  forth  from  every  heart  wherever  the  news  flew.  Every- 
where the  entire  population  rushed  to  the  temples  of  God,  to  offer  up  their 
thanksgivings  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people.'  The  cause  of  Indepen- 
dence was  now  regarded  as  virtually  won.  The  exhausted  patriot  soldiers, 
flushed  with  victory,  had  to  stand  to  their  arms  only  a  short  time  longer, 

'  The   Cafiitulatio7t.  —  '  Of  prisoners,  there  were  yet  could  not  but  feel  how  decisive  was  their  defeat.' — 

seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  regu-  Bancroft,  vol.  x.  pp.  522,  523. 

lar  troops,  the  flower  of  the  British  array  in  America,  ^  Mrs.  Emma  Willard's  admirable  History  0/  thi 

besides  eight  hundred  and  forty  sailors.     The  British  United  States. 

loss  during  the  siege  amounted  to  more  than  three  hun-  '  A  messenger,  with  a  dispatch  from  Washington, 

dred  and  fifty.     A    hundred  and  six  guns  were  taken,  reached   Philadelphia  at  midnight.     Soon   the  watch- 

of  which  seventy-five  were  brass.     The  land  forces  and  men  in   the   streets   cried,    'Past   twelve    o'clock,  and 

stores  were  assigned   to  the  Americans,  the  ships  and  Cornwallis   is   taken.'     Before  dawn  the  exulting  peo- 

mariners   to  the  French.     At  four  o'clock  in  the  after-  pie  filled  the  streets  ;   and   at  an  early  hour  Secretary 

noon   of  the  nineteenth,   Cornwallis   remaining   in   his  Thompson  read    that  cheering  letter  to  the  assembled 

tent,  Major-General  O'Hara  marched  the  British  array  Congress.     Then   that  august  body  went  in  procession 

past  the  lines  of  the  combined  armies,  and,  not  without  to  a  temple  of  the   livinc;  God — Oct.  24th,  1781 — and 

signs  of  repugnance,  made  his  surrender  to  Washing-  there  joined  in   public    thanksgivings   to   the   King  of 

ton.     His  troops  then  stept  forward  decendy  and  piled  kings    for   the  great  victory.     They  also  resolved  that 

their  arms  on  the  ground.  a   marble   column   should  be   erected    at  Yorktown,  to 

'Nor    must    impartial    history  fail    to    relate    tliat  comraemorate  the  event;   and   that  two  stands  of  col- 

the  French  provided  for  the  siege  of  Yorktown  thirty-  ors  should  be  presented  to  Washington,  and  two  pieces 

seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  Americans  not  one  ;  of  cannon    to  each  of  the    French   commanders,   Ro- 

that    while    the    Americans    supplied    nine   thousand  chambeau  and  De  Grassc — Lossing's  History  of  the 

troops,    of   whom   fifty-five    hundred    were    regulars,  United  States,  p.  342. 

the  contingent  of  the  French  consisted  of  seven  thou-  When  the  letters  of  Washington,   announcing  die 

sand.  capitulation,    reached  Congress,  that  body,   with    the 

'  Among  the  prisoners  were  two  battalions  of  Ans-  people  streaming  in   their  train,  went  in  procession  to 

pach,   amounting   to   ten  hundred   and   seventy-seven  the  Dutch   Lutheran   Church,  to  return   thanks  to  Al- 

men  :   and  two  regiments  of  Hesse,  amounting  to  eight  mighty  God.     Every  breast  swelled  with  joy.     In  the 

hundred  and  thirty-tbjee.     On  the  way  to  their  camp,  evening    Philadelphia    was    illuminated  with    greater 

they  passed   in   front  of  the  regiment  of  Deux  Fonts,  splendor   than   at   any    time    before.     Congress  voted 

At  the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  they  forgot  that  they  honors  to  Washington,     to    Rochambeau,    and    to  De 

had  been   in   arms  against  each  other,  and  embraced  Grasse,  with  special  thanks  to  the  officers  and  troops, 

with  tear-  in  their  eyes.     The  English  .soldiers  affected  A  marble  column  was  to  be  erected  at  Yorktown,  with 

to  look  a'   the  allied   army  with  scorn.     Their  officers,  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  Spates  and 

ot  more    iflection,  conducted  themselves  with  decorum,  his  most  Christian  Majesty.' — Bancroft,vol.  x.  p.  323. 
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for  the  foe  had  been  humbled.  The  right  of  man  to  self-government  had 
been  triumphantly  asserted,  and  the  battles  of  the  American  Revolution  had 
all  been  fought. 

Disbanding  of  the  Continejiial  Army. — Two  events  portending  serious 
evils  now  occurred.  The  American  army  was,  of  course,  to  be  disbanded. 
This  had  been  found  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and  difficult  steps  for  a  nation 
to  take  at  any  period.  Officers  long  accustomed  to  command,  and  soldiers  who 
generally  become  corrupt  and  vicious  in  the  licentiousness  of  war,  and  the 
idleness  of  the  camp,  have  a  disinclination  to  return  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry. 

The  arrears  of  the  army  had  not  yet  been  paid  by  Congress,  and  discon- 
tent from  this  cause  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  sedition.  The 
army  was  lying  at  Newburg,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  plot  was  on-  foot 
to  march  to  the  national  Capitol,  and  demand  justice  from  Congress,  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  This  plot  would  have  been  executed  had  not  Washing- 
ton discovered  it  in  time,  and  offered  such  monitions  to  its  leaders  as  no  other 
man  could  give.  He  pledged  himself  ro  write  to  Congress  on  their  behalf, 
if  they  would  abandon  their  design,  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Congress 
acted  with  promptness  and  efficiency.  Half  pay  had  been  pledged,  but  it  was 
commuted  to  full  pay  for  five  years.  Everything  was  wisely  and  well  done, 
and  the  American  army  was  peacefully  disbanded. 

The  Cronm  offered  to  Washington. — About  the  same  time,  a  general  of  the 
army  and  some  of  his  associates  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  after 
long  and  frequent  conferences  together,  addressed  a  letter  to  Washington, 
persuading  him  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  head.  There  was  no  treason  or  treachery  in  this.  Men's  ideas  at 
that  time  were  by  no  means  so  democratic  as  they  are  now.  Accustomed, 
as  the  colonists  had  been,  to  wild  and  rude  forms  of  liberty,  no  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  people  were  fully  prepared  for  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  such  forms  of  government,  or  the  enactment  of  such  statutes  as  have 
since  become  inevitable  wherever  new  American  States  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence. It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  when  the  colonists  first  took  up 
arms  against  the  throne,  they  did  not  contemplate  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  States.  They  limited  their  purposes  solely  to  resistance  to 
aggression  on  their  civil  rights  as  British  subjects.  It  was  only  after  much 
American  blood  had  been  spilt  by  the  soldiers  of  George  III.,  that  the  country 
was  prepared  for  severing  all  connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  crown  ; 
and  now  that  the  Revolution  was  over,  and  men  began  -to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  form  of  government  which  should  be  adopted,  there  were  very  few 
Americans  whose  ideas  were  matured  enough  to  adopt  a  system  of  govern- 
ment like  the  one  under  which  the  Union  was  at  last  founded.  Monarchical 
notions  and  prejudices  still  prevailed ;  and  it  may  be  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  a  monarchical  form  might  not  have  been  adopted  in  substance,  had 
Washington  thrown  his  infiuence  in  that  direction.  History  was  full  of  pre- 
27 
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cedents  to  justify  him  in  such  a  course ;  for,  from  Caesar  to  Cromwell,  the 
leaders  of  nations,  who  had  achieved  great  glory  or  independence,  had  almost 
invariably  grasped  at  monarchical  power,  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  what 
had  been  won,  or  of  gratifj'ing  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen.  I  therefore 
think  we  should  attach  more  importance  than  some  have,  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  moment  this  suggestion  was  made  to  Washington,  he  not  only  re- 
fused his  concurrence,  but  immediately  replied  that  'he  viewed  such  ideas 
with  abhorrence,  and  he  must  reprehend  them  with  severity.'  *  From  that 
moment  the  thought  was  no  longer  entertailied  by  a  human  being  ;  and 
although  Eiiropeans  regarded  this  refusal  of  a  throne  as  a  most  wonderful 
display  of  modesty  and  patriotism,  yet  no  man  who  comprehends  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington,  supposes  it  ever  could  have  been  possible  for  him,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  accepting,  much  less  usurping  regal  power. 
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How  the  News  of  the  Surrender  of  CornwaUis  7vas  received  in  Europe. — 
"  The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  chosen  to  take  the  news  across  the  Atlantic,  arrived 
in  twenty-two  days  at  Brest,  and  reached  Versailles  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember. The  king,  who  had  just  been  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  a  dauphin, 
received  the  glad  news  in  the  queen'§  apartment.  The  very  last  sands  of 
the  life  of  Count  de  Maurepas  were  running  out  ;  but  he  could  still  recognize 
de  Lauzun,  and  the  tidings  threw  a  halo  round  his  death-bed.  The  joy  at 
Court  penetrated  the  whole  people,  and  the  name  of  Lafayette  was  pro- 
nounced with  veneration.  '  History,'  said  Vergennes,  '  ofifers  few  examples  of 
a  success  so  complete.'  '  All  the  world  agree,'  wrote  Franklin  to  Washing- 
ton, '  that  no  expedition  was  ever  better  planned,  or  better  executed.  It 
brightens  the  glory  that  must  accompany  your  name  to  the  latest  posterity.' 

"The  first  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  CornwaUis  reached  England  from 
France  about  noon  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November.  '  It  is  all  over,'  said 
Lord  North  many  times,  under  the  deepest  agitation  and  distress.''  Fox — to 
whom,  in  reading  history,  the  defeats  of  armies  of  invaders,  from  Xerxes'  time 
downwards,  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction— heard  of  the  capitulation  of  York- 
town  with  wild  delight.     He  hoped  that  it  might  become  the  principle  of  all 

'  '  Sir,'  said  he,  in  reply  to  the  officer  through  whom  ceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have 

the  communication  was  sent,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  dis- 

and  astonishment,  'I  have  res*i  with  attention  the  sen-     agreeable ,         ■<■  >  j 

timents  you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.      Be  assur-  '  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard 
ed,  sir.  no  occurrence  in  the  courfee  of  the  war  has  given  for  your  country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or 
me  more  painful   sensations   than   your  information  of  respect  for  me,    to  banish   these  thoughts  from  your 
there   being  such  ideas  existing  in   the  army  as  you  mind,  and   never  communicate  as  from  yourself  or  any 
have  expressed,  and  which  I  must  view  with  abhorrence,  one  else  a  sendment  of  the  like  nature, 
and  reprehend  with  severity.   For  the  present,  the  com-  '  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
munication  of  them  will  rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  .'  George  Washington. 
some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  dis-  "  Lord   George  Germain  said  that  Lord  North  re- 
closure  necessary.     I  am  at  much  loss  to  conceive  what  ceived  the  intelligence  '  as  he  would  have  done  a  cannon- 
part  of  my  conduct  could   have   given  encouragement  ball  in  his  breast.'     He  paced  the  room,  throwing  his 
to  an  address  which  to  me  seems  big  with   the  greatest  arras  wildly  about,  and  kept  exclaiming,     O  (jod  .  it  is 
mischiefs  that  can  befall  my  country.    If  I  am  not  de-  all  over,  it  is  all  over  ! '— Lossing's  Hist.  U.  S.,  p.  345. 
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mankind,  that  power  resting  on  armed  force  is  invidious,  detestable,  weak,  and 
tottering.  The  official  report  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  received  the  same 
day  at  midnight.  When  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Parliament  came  together, 
[the  speech  of  the  king  was  confused,  the  debates  in  the  two  houses  argued  an 
'impending  change  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  and  the  majority  of  the 
ministry  was  reduced  to  eighty-seven.  A  fortnight  later  the  motion  of  Sir 
James  Lowther,  to  give  up  'all  further  attempts  to  reduce  the  revolted 
colonies,'  was  well  received  by  the  members  from  the  country,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ministry  after  a  very  long  and  animated  debate,  dwindled  to  forty- 
one.  The  city  of  London  entreated  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  '  this  unnatu- 
ral and  unfortunate  war.'  Such,  too,  was  the  wish  of  public  meetings  in 
Westminster,  in  Southwark,  and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
The  House  of  Commons  employed  the  recess  in  grave  reflection.  The  chimes 
of  the  Christmas  bells  had  hardly  died  away  when  the  king  wrote,  as  stub- 
bornly as  ever  :  '  No  difficulties  can  get  me  to  consent  to  the  getting  of 
peace  at  the  expense  of  a  separation  from  America.' 

"  Yet  Lord  George  Germain  was  compelled  to  retire  ingloriously  from  the 
Cabinet.  It  was  sought  to  palliate  his  disgrace  with  a  peerage ;  but  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  met  by  the  unsparing 
reprobation  of  his  career  of  cowardice  and  blindly  selfish  incapacity." ' 

Lord  Shelbourn^s  Letter  to  Franklin,  preluninary  to  Negotiations  for 
Peace. — *  London,  6th  April,  1782. — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  favored  with  your 
letter,  and  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  remembrance.  I  find  myself  returned 
nearly  to  the  same  situation  which  you  remember  me  to  have  occupied  nine- 
teen years  ago  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  you  as  I  did  then,  and 
afterwards  in  1767,  upon  the  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
a  subject  much  more  agreeable  to  my  nature  than  the  best  concerted  plans 
for  spreading  misery  and  devastation.  1  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  com- 
pass of  your  mind,  and  of  your  foresight.  I  have  often  been  beholden  to  both, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  be  so  again,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  your  situation. 
Your  letter,  discovering  the  same  disposition,  has  made  me  send  to  you  Mr. 
Oswald.  I  have  had  a  longer  acquaintance  with  him  than  even  with  you.  I 
believe  him  an  honorable  man,  and  after  consulting  some  of  our  common 
friends,  I  have  thought  him  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  He  is  a  pacifical  man, 
and  conversant  in  those  negotiations  which  are  most  interesting  to  mankind. 
This  has  made  me  prefer  him  to  any  of  our  speculative  friends,  or  to  any  per- 
son of  high  rank.  He  is  fully  apprised  of  my  mind,  and  you  may  give  full 
credit  to  anything  he  assures  you  of.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  other  channel 
occurs  to  you,  I  am  ready  to  embrace  it.  I  wish  to  retain  the  same  simplicity 
and  good  faith  which  subsisted  between  us  in  transactions  of  less  importance. 

'  Shelbourne.' 

The  Resolution  for  Peace  in  Parliament  carried,  February  27//^,  1782. — 
'The  day  following  Edmund  Burke  wrote  to  Franklin  :  'I  congratulate  you  as 

'  Bancroft,  voi.  x.  p.  523-525' 
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the  friend  of  America  ;  I  trust  not  as  the  enemy  of  England  ;  I  am  sure  as 
the  friend  of  mankind  ;  the  resohition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  in  a 
very  full  house,  was,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  the  whole.  I  trust  it  will  lead  to 
a  speedy  peace  between  the  two  branches  of  the  English  nation.' 

George  the  Third's  Feelings. — "  The  king  kept  his  sorrows  as  well  as  he 
could,  pent  up  in  his  own  breast,  but  his  mind  was  '  truly  torn  to  pieces '  by 
the  inflexible  resolve  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  stop  the  war  in  America. 
He  blamed  them  for  having  lost  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  Moreover,  he 
felt  keenly  '  the  cruel  usage  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,'  of  whom  every 
one  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  every  great  one 
but  Spain,  desired  the  perfect  emancipation  of  the  United  States."  ' 

Freliminarv  Articles  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles,  Novetnber 
30,  1782. — With  the  expectation  of  soon  receiving  overtures.  Congress  clothed 
with  powers  of  negotiation,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and 
Henry  J.  Laurens,  who  had  already  acted  as  the  American  agents  in  Europe. 
As  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  had  been  rendered  impossible  in  con- 
sequence of  the  public  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  the  ministry  signified  their 
willingness  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  ;  '^  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  preliminary  articles  were  signed  at  Versailles,  on  the  basis  of  the  final 
treaty,  which  was  not  executed  until  the  following  September,  it  being  neces- 
sary for  England  to  adjust  her  affairs  with  France,  who  had  been  a  party  to 
the  war.  During  the  preceding  April,  John  Adams  had  procured  from  Hol- 
land the  recognition  of  our  independence.  On  the  8th  of  the  following 
October  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  rendered  an  im- 
mense service  to  his  country  by  procuring,  soon  after,  a  considerable  loan, 
which  replenished  the  exhausted  American  treasury,  and  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  begin  to  recover  from  its  deep  financial  prostration. 

Proclamation  of  Peace. — On  the  19th  of  April,  just  eight  years  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  which  sounded  the  tocsin  of  the  Revolution,  peace  was 
proclaimed  by  Washington,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army. 
In  the  general  orders  cessation  of  hostilities  was  to  be  proclaimed  at  roon 
on  the  following  day,  and  read  in  the  evening  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
and  corps  of  the  army,   '  after  which,  the  chaplains  with  the  several  brigades 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  x.  p.  533.  '  Friends  of  Franklin  gathered  around-  him,  and  as 
'  The  Treaty  of  Peace,  November  30,  1782. — 'On  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  kissed  him  for  joy,  "My 
the  twenty-ninth,  Strachey,  Oswald,  and  Fitzherbert,  friend."  said  Franklin,  "could  I  have  hoped  at  such  an 
on  the  one  side,  and  Jay,  Franklin,  Adams,  and,  for  age  to  have  enjoyed  so  great  happiness."  ' 
the  first  time,  Laurens,  on  the  other,  came  together  for  '  For  the  United  States  the  war,  which  began  by  an 
their  last  word,  at  the  apartments  of  Jay.  The  Ameri-  encounter  with  a  few  husbandmen  embattled  on  Lexing- 
can  commissioners  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  fu-  ton  Green,  ended  with  their  independence,  and  posses- 
ture  confiscations  nor  prosecutions  of  loyalists  ;  that  all  slon  of  all  the  country  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  south- 
pending  prosecutions  should  be  discontinued  ;  and  that  western  Mississippi,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
Congress  sliould  recommend  to  the  several  States  and  the  St.  Mary.  In  time  past  republics  have  been  con- 
their  legislatures,  on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  amnesty,  fined  to  cities  and  their  dependencies,  or  to  small  can- 
and  the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  property.'  .  .  .  tons;  and  the  United  States  avowed  themselves  able 
'  On  the  thirtieth,  the  commissioners  of  both  coun-  to  fill  a  continental  territory  with  commonwealth*.'— 
tries  signed  and  sealed  fair  copies  of  the  coaven-  Bancroft,  vol.  x.  pp.  589-592. 
uon.'    .    .    .                                ' 
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wili  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies,  particularly  for  his 
overruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  his  own  glory,  and  causing  the  rage  of  war  to 
cease  among  the  nations.'  '  The  generous  task  for  which  we  first  flew  to 
arms  being  accomplished  ;  the  liberties  of  our  country  being  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  firmly  secured,  and  the  characters  of  those  who  have  perse- 
vered through  every  extremity  of  hardship,  suffering,  and  danger  being  im- 
mortalized by  the  illustrious  appellation  of  the  patriot  army,  nothing  now  re- 
mains, but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve  a  perfect  unvarying 
consistency  of  character  through  the  very  last  act,  to  close  the  drama  with 
applause,  and  to  retire  from  the  military  theatre  '  with  the  same  approbation 
of  angels  and  men  which  has  crowned  all  their  former  virtuous  actions.' " 

The  Foreign  Invaders  leave  the  Soil. — The  British  troops  began  their 
march  from  the  interior,  and  clustered  along  the  coast,  preparatory  to  their 
embarkation  for  England.  Finally,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  British 
army  evacuated  New  York.  While  they  were  going  on  board  their  ships  which 
lay  in  the  bay,  the  patriot  troops  entered  the  city  amidst  universal  rejoicings.' 

Washington's  Parting  ivith  his  Officers. — The  time  now  came  for  Washing- 
ton to  perform  a  final  act,  which  completed  the  sublime  unity  of  his  character, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  fame.  On  the  4th  of  December  he  parted  from 
his  officers  at  New  York  amidst  scenes  of  tenderness  and  grief  which  have 
seldom  been  witnessed,  where  subalterns  have  bid  adieu  to  their  military 
chieftain.     In  his  Life  of  Washington,  Irving  thus  speaks  :  "  In  the  course  of 

1  In  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Congress  on  the  eve.  Fishkill  Ferry,  and  there  formed  an  association  which 
of  his  proclaiming  peace  to  the  army,  we  find  the  spirit  they  named  the  Society  OP  the  Cincinnati.  The 
of  the  true  soldier  in  the  affection  he  expressed  for  his  chief  objects  of  the  society  were  to  promote  cordial 
comrades.  '  One  suggestim  of  his  letter  is  e\pressi%e  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among  themselves; 
cf  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  patriot  soldier,  and  to  commemorate  by  frequent  reunions,  the  great  strug- 
his  knowledge  of  what  formed  a  matter  of  pride  with  gle  they  had  just  passed  through  ;  to  use  their  best, 
the  poor  fellows  wh  >  had  served  and  suffered  under  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  human  liberty;  to 
him.  He  urged  that,  in  discharging  those  who  had  cherish  good  feeling  between  the  respective  States  ;  and 
been  cnt>-a<'ed  '  for  the  war,'  the  non-commissioned  to  extend  benevolent  aid  to  those  of  the  society  whose 
officers  and  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  take  with  circumstances  might  require  it.  They  formed  a  Gene- 
them,  as  their  own  property,  and  as  a  gratuity,  their  ral  Society  and  elected  Washington  its  first  president, 
arms' and  accoutrements.  'This  act,'  observes  he.  They  also  made  provision  for  the  formation  of  auxili- 
'  would  raise  pleasing  sensations  in  the  minds  of  these  ary  State  societies.  To  perpetuate  the  association,  it 
worthy  and  faithful  men,  who,  from  their  early  engag-  was  provided  in  the  constitution,  that  the  elde.st  male 
ing  in  the  war  at  moderate  bounties,  and  from  their  descendant  of  an  original  member  should  be  entitled  to 
pa"tient  continuance  under  innumerable  distresses,  bear  the  Order  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  society, 
have  not  only  deserved  nobly  of  their  country',  but  The  Order  consists  of  a  gold  eagle,  suspended  upon 
have  obtained  an  honorable  distinction  over  those  who,  a  ribbon,  on  the  breast  of  which  is  a  medallion  with  a 
with  shorter  terms,  have  gained  large  pecuniary  re-  device  representing  Cincinnatus  receiving  the  Roman 
wards.     This,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  would  senators.'— Lossing^s  Hist.  U.  S.,  pp.  352,  353. 

be  deemed  an  honorable  testimonial  from  Congress  of  '  "  The  British  army  evacuated   the  city    of   New 

the  regard  they  bear  to  these  distmguished  worthies.  York  on  the  25th  of  November,  1783.     With  their  de- 

and  the  sense  they  have  of  their  suffering,  virtues,  and  parture,   went  forever,   the  last    instrument    of    royal 

services power  in  these  United  States.     On  the  morning  of  that 

'  These  constant  companions  of  their  toils,  preserved  day,  a  cold,  frosty,  but  clear  and   brilliant  morning — 

with  sacred  attention,  would  be  handed  down  from  the  the  American   troops,  undet  General   Knox,  who  had 

present  possessors  to  their  children  as  honorary  badges  come  down  from  West  Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem, 

of  bravery  and  military  merit ;  and  would  probably  be  marched  to   the  Howery  l^ne,  and   halted   at  the  pre- 

broughf  f^rth  on  some  future  occasion  with  pride  and  sent  junction  of  Third  Av6nue  .and  the  I'.owery.   Knox 

exultation,  to  be  improved  with  the  same  military  ardor  was    accompanied   by  George    Clinton,    the    governor 

and  emulatiorf  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  as  they  have  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with   all  the  principle  offi- 

jeen  used  by  their  forefathers  in  the  present  establish-  cers.     There  they  remained  until  about  one  o'clock  in 

ment  and  foundation  of  our  national  independence  and  the  afternoon,  when  the   British   left  their  posts  in  that 

g\ovy.'—lrving's  Li'fd  0/  iras/nu^'-enit;  pp.  421,  ^2■2.  vicinity   and   marched    to  Whitehall.      The   .•\meric  m 

2  Some  notice  'should  be  taken  of  the  founding  troops  followed,  and  before  three  o'clock  General  Kno.x 
Society  ok  the  Cincinnati  : —  took  formal  possession   of  Fort  George,   amid   the  ac- 

'Afew  months  before  the  final  disbanding  of  the  clamations  of  thousands  of  emancipated  freemen,  and 

army,  many  of  the  officers    then   at   Newburg",  on  the  the  roar  of  artillerj-  upon  the   hattery.'—Iiid.,  pp.  350, 

Hudson,  met  (June  19,  1783I.  at   the  head-quarters  of  351. 
the  Baron  Steuben,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
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a  few  days,  Washington  prepared  to  depart  for  Annapolis,  where  Congress 
was  assembling,  with  the  intention  of  asking  leave  to  resign  his  command. 
A  barge  was  in  waiting  about  noon  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  Whitehall 
ferry,  to  convey  him  across  the  Hudson  to  Paulus  Hook.  The  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  army  assembled  at  Frances'  Tavern,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ferry,  to  take  a  final  leave  ot  him.  On  entering  the  room,  and  finding  himself 
surrounded  by  his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  had  shared  with  him  so  many 
scenes  of  hardship,  difficulty,  and  danger,  his  agitated  feelings  overcame  his 
usual  self-command.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine,  and  turning  upon  them  his  be- 
nignant but  saddened  countenance,  '  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,' 
said  he,  '  I  now  take  leave  of  you,  most  devotedly  wishing  that  your  lat- 
ter days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glo- 
rious and  honorable.'  Having  drunk  this  farewell  benediction,  he  added, 
with  emotion,  '  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  I  will  be 
obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'  General  Knox, 
who  was  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to  advance.  Washington,  affected  even  to 
tears,  grasped  him  by  his  hand,  and  gave  him  a  brother's  embrace.  In  the  same 
affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  severally  of  the  rest.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  deep  feeling  and  manly  tenderness  of  these  veterans  in  the 
parting  moment,  could  not  find  utterance  in  words.  Silent  and  solemn  they 
followed  their  loved  commander  as  he  left  the  room,  passed  through  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Whitehall  ferry.  Having  entered  the 
barge  he  turned  to  them,  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  a  final  adieu.  They  re- 
plied in  the  same  manner,  and  having  watched  the  barge  until  the  intervening 
point  of  the  Battery  shut  it  from  sight,  returned  still  solemn  and  silent  to  the 
place  where  they  had  assembled."  * 

Washington  resigfis  his  Commission,  December  23,  1783. — Having  made 
known  his  intention  to  resign  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington  proceeded  to  Annapolis  '  where  Con- 
gress was  then  in  session.  A  day  was  set  apart  with  every  sign  of  respect  for 
the  solemn  business  to  be  transacted.  The  chamber  was  crowded  with  illus- 
trious men  from  foreign  countries,  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  and  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  had  flocked  together  from  every  quarter,  to  witness  the 
simple  but  imposing  ceremony.  After  the  preliminary  proceedings  were 
over,  the  President  announced  to  General  Washington  that  Congress  was 
prepared  to  receive  from  him  any  communication  he  deemed  proper  to  make. 
The  great  man  rose,  and  with  that  modesty  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
him,  uttered  the  following  words  : 

'  Mr,  President  :  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depended, 

'  Vol.  iv.  p.  440.  dresses  by  legislative  assemblies  and  learned  and  reli- 

'  In  speaking  of  this  journey  from  New  York  to  An-  gious   institutions.      He  accepted   them  all  with   the 

napolis,  where  he  was  to  resign  his  commission,  Irving  modesty  inherent  in  his  nature,  little  thinking  that  this 

sayf  :    '  In   passing  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva-  present  popularity  was  but  the  early  outbreaking  of  a 

nia,  and  Maryland,   the  scenes  of  his  anxious  and  pre-  fame  that  was  to  go  on  widening  and  deepening  from 

carious  campaigns.  Was'  ington  was  everywhere  hailed  generation  to  generation,    and  extending  over  the  whole 

with  enthusiasm  by  tht  people,  and  greeted  by  ad-  civilized  world.' — Irving's  Ibid.,  p.  422. 
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having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender 
into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

'  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  and 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  re- 
spectable nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with 
diffidence  ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task  ; 
which  however  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause, 
the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of 
Heaven. 

'  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review 
of  the  momentous  contest. 

'While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge  in  this  place,  the  pecuHar 
services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached 
to  my  person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential 
officers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more  fortunate.  Permit  me, 
sir,  to  recommend  in  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  to 
the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of 
Congress. 

'  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act  of  my  official 
life,  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  His  holy 
keeping. 

'  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great 
theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and 
take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life.'  * 

He  laid  his  commission  upon  the  table,  and  handed  his  sword  to  the 
President.  The  deepest  emotions  shook  every  bosom,  and  when  the  chief- 
tain sat  down,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  new  world.  He 
shortly  after  retired  to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  with  an  ampler 
and  more  enduring  fame,  than  had  ever  followed  a  political  deliverer  to  his 
retirement. 

1  Few  tragedies  ever  drew  so  many  tears  from  so    his  Excellency  took  his  final  leave  of  Congress. — Edi» 
pany  beautiful  eyes  as  the  moving  manner  in  which    tor  of  The  Maryland  Gazette. 
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UNDER   THE-  ARTICLES    OF    CONFEDERATION. 

Here  for  a  while  we  leave  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  New  World,  on  his  way 
to  Mount  Vernon,  his  heart  filled  with  irrepressible  longings  for  the  home  he 
had  visited  but  once  during  an  eight-years'  war,  and  then  only  when  it  lay 
directly  on  his  way  to  Yorktown,  with  Count  Rochambeau,  who  for  a  few 
hours  became  his  guest. 

We  must  glance  very  rapidly  over  the  next  six  years,  for  they  witnessed 
few  stirring  events.  During  this  period,  the  States  were  held  together,  as 
they  had  been  since  1777,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  which,  al- 
though they  secured  for  the  time  all  the  objects  they  were  intended  to  promote, 
could  not  promise  for  the  future  security,  union,  or  repose.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  peace  of  '83  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
'89,  was  occupied  by  the  nation  chiefly  in  the  patient  work  of  recovering  from 
the  devastations  and  consequent  embarrassments  of  a  protracted  war.  In  the 
life  of  our  nation,  this  period  resembles  those  days  of  listlessness  and  repose, 
which  prevail  in  camps  after  great  victories,  rather  than  the  activity  and 
collisions  which  often  attend  the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  government. 

The  Colonies  had  achieved  their  independence,  and  for  a  while  were  satis- 
fied with  the  liberty  they  had  won.  It  was  long  before  they  clearly  perceived, 
and  profoundly  felt,  the  necessity  of  consolidating  institutions  which  would 
secure  to  them  and  their  children  the  enjoyment  of  their  great  heritage.  This 
is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted ;  for  such  institutions  as  they  established 
never  could  have  been  the  work  of  an  hour.  They  were  the  fruit  of  vast 
political  experience,  and  the  maturest  reflection.  They  have  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  and  been  studied  and  admired  most  profoundly  by 
the  greatest  statesmen  who  have  lived  since.  Charles  James  Fox '  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  regarded  the  American  Constitution  as  the  wisest 
system  of   civil  government  that  had  ever    been   established  ;    nor  are  we 

'Dealing,  as  we  are,   with   the  utmost  brevity  on  King  John,  and  along  succession  of  acts  of  Parliament. 

nearly  all  subjects  glanced  at  in  this  history',  we  should  The  principles  of  liberty  have  been  brought  out  and  as- 

reluctantly  omit  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  great  serted.  from  time  to  time,   in   the   memorable  proceed- 

services  which  Charles   James   Fox   rendered    to   the  ings  of  the  Parliament.     These  transactions  and  enact- 

cause  of  American  liberty  while  the  Revolution  was  in  ments  constitute  the  great  lights  which   illuminate  the 

progress,  and  after  it  had  reached  its   successful  con-  history  of  civil  liberty.     'I'he  powerlessness  of  a  British 

summation.      Fo.x  was,   beyond   question,    among  the  monarch  has  passed   into  a  proverb — he  is  little  more 

most  enlightened  and  sagacious  of  British  statesmen,  than  a  magnificent  pageant  in  a  great  system.     Fox  de- 

In  depth  of  heart,  and  apparent  earnestness  of  convic-  veloped    perspicuously  these    ideas,  and    made   them 

tion,  he  was  so  distinguished  that  he  won  the  attention  familiar   to  the  public  mind  ;  although    they   seemed 

and  confidence  of  the  world.     As  a  statesman,  he  was  strange  things  on  their  first  announcement, 

characterized  by  great  forecast  and  comprehension,  and  Fox  contended  vigorously  and  consistently  against 

was  one  of  the  first  men  to  give  permanent  impulses  to  the  extreme  views  of  the  kmg  and  of  the  high  Tory 

the  popular  tendencies  and   elements  inherent  in  the  party  ;  and  in  the  great  change  in  the  regal  part  of  the 

British  system  of  government  :  while  by  his  ability  and  British  Government,  he  certainly  had  a  predominant 

eloqusnce  h-  contributed  largely  to  the  vindication  of  agency.     Even  when  he  failed  to  get  a  majority  on  his 

these  tend  Micies  and  elements.     He  did  more  than  any  side,  he  generally  succeeded   in  establishing  a  prece- 

other  man  to  neutralize  the  will  of  the  king  in  matters  of  dent.     Moreover,   his   mind  is   this    day    shaping    the 

government,  and  establish  the  constitution  of  the  em-  course  of  British  statesmanship.     Foxs  viev  s   on  the 

pire  on  its  true  parliamentary  basis.     The  constitution  American  question  at  last  prevailed,  and  thus  his  op- 

of  Great  Britain  is  historical.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ponents  were  compcllefl   to  acknowledge    .hat   he  had 

records  of   l''.ngland   for  a   thousand  years.     Its  great  been  right  all  the  time. — Kssay  on  the  Stutfsinansliif 

landmarks  are  in    the  Magna  Charta.   e.xtortcd   from  of  Charles  yaiiics  Fox,\iy  C£.^^3X^%\^iVix.     1850. 
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aware  that  any  public  man  of  eminence  in  any  nation,  has  called  that  judg- 
ment in  question.     Of  what  other  system  can  this  be  said  ? 

The  Articles  of  Confederation. — It  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  them.  They 
were  agreed  to.  by  the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1777.  They  were  ratified  by  eight 
States  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778  ;  and  finally,  by  all  the  States  on  the  ist  of 
March,  17S1,  according  to  the  dates  which  are  afifixed  against  their  names,  as 
given  below.     The  binding  clause  at  the  close  of  the  articles  was  as  follows  : — 

And  Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  World  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectfully  represent  in  Congress,  to  ap- 
prove of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and 
perpetual  union  :  know  ye  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents, 
in  the  name,  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely 
ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and 
perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  con- 
tained. And  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  re- 
spective constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  the  said  confedera- 
tion are  submitted  to  them  ;  and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  the  States  we  respectfully  represent,  and  that  the  union  shall  be 
perpetual.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress. 
Done  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  9th  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1 778,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Independence  of  America, 


Josiah  Bartlett, 

John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams, 
Elbrklge  Gerry, 

William  Ellery, 
Henry  Marchant, 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
Oliver  Wolcott, 

James  Duane, 
Francis  Lewis, 

John  Witherspoon, 

Robl.  Morris, 

Daniel  Roberdean, 

Jona.  Bayard  Smith, 

Tho.  M'Kean,  Feb.  12,  "i-TJ^., 

John  Dickenson,  May  5,  1779. 


John  Wentworth,  jun. 

August  8th,  1778. 
Francis  Dana, 
James  Lowell, 
Samuel  Holten, 

John  Collins, 

Titus  Hosmer, 
Andrew  Adams, 

William  Duer, 
Gouverneur  Morris, 

Nathaniel  Scudder, 

William  Clingan, 
Joseph  Reed, 

22d  July,  1778. 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke, 


On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations. 

SOn  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

)  On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
J      State  of  New  York. 
On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State    of  New  Jersey,   No- 
vember 26th,  1772. 

)  On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
(       State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1  On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
J      State  of  Delaware. 
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John  Hanson,  March  ist,  1781,     Daniel  Carroll, 

March  ist,  1781 

Richard  Henry  Lee, 
John  Banisttr, 
Thomas  Adams, 

John  Penn,  July  21st,  1778, 


Jno.  Harvie, 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 


Cornelius  Harnett, 
Jno.  Williams, 
Richard  Hutson, 
Thos.  Heyward,  jun.. 


Henry  Laurens, 
William  Henry  Drayton, 
John  Matthews, 

Jonas  Walton,  24th  July,  1778,     Edwd.  Telfair, 

Edwd.  Lang  worthy. 


On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
Stale  of  North  Carolina. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Georgia, 


'The  times  that  tried  men's  souls  are  over,'  wrote  the  author  of '  Common 
Sense,'  and  the  greatest  and  completest  revolution  the  world  ever  knew 
is  gloriously  and  happily  accomplished  .  .  .  That  which  .  .  renders  easy  all 
inferior  concerns  is  the  Union  of  the  States  ...  I  ever  feel  myself  hurt  when 
I  hear  the  Union — that  great  palladium  of  our  liberty  and  safety — the  least 
irreverently  spoken  of.  It  is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  Constitution  of 
America,  and  that  which  every  man  should  be  the  most  proud  and  tender  of. 
Our  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  is  our  national  character.  Our  citizen- 
ship in  any  particular  State,  is  only  our  local  distinction.  By  the  latter,  we  are 
known  at  home ;  by  the  former  to  the  world  Our  great  title  is  Americans ; 
our  inferior  one,  varies  with  the  place.'  ' 

"  The  times  of  trial  were  by  no  means  over.  To  construct  the  Republican 
Government,  represented  by  the  press  as  easy,  proved  the  hardest  of  work. 
On  the  return  of  peace,  the  need  of  it  was  more  painfully  felt  than  ever.  The 
great  Minister  of  Finance,  Robert  Morris,  engaged  in  mighty  labors,  wrote  : 
'  The  necessity  of  strengthening  our  confederacy,  providing  for  our  debts,  and 
forming  some  Federal  Constitution,  begins  to  be  most  seriously  felt.  But  un- 
fortunately for  America,  the  narrow  and  illiberal  prejudices  of  some  have 
taken  sucli  deep  root,  that  it  must  be  difficult,  and  may  prove  impracticable 
to  remove  them."  ^ 

The  Evils  of  a  mere  Confederacy. — They  at  last  became  intolerable. 
The  country  was  falling  into  inanition — bordering  on  anarchy.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  enemy,  the  nation  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  edicts  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  But  now  its  recommendations  were  unheeded.  The 
treasury  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  national  authority  to  impose  taxation 
to  replenish  it.  Our  European  debt,  principal  and  interest,  remained  unpaid. 
We  had  indeed  achieved  our  Independence,  but  we  had  established  no 
government.  The  conviction  became  universal  that  a  great  work  had  still  to 
be  done.     The  nation  woke  up  to  achieve  it. 

»  The  Last  Crisis,  No.  xiii.  »  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  583. 
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SECTION  NINTH. 

THE    ADOPTION    OF   THE    NATIONAL   CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitutio7ial  Convention. — Its  delegates  had  been  elected  and  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1787 ;  and  on  that  day  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  began  to  gather  around 
the  old  national  altar  on  which  the  fires  of  liberty  were  still  burning. 

Washington  unanimously  elected  to  preside  over  its  Deliberations. — 
Only  one  other  man  could  have  been  thought  of :  but  Franklin  had  now  grown 
old,  and  '  he  desired  to  see  his  friend,  George  Washington,  Esquire,  take  the 
chair.'  It  was  declared  to  be  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Assembly.  Mr. 
Madison  tells  us  that  after  being  escorted  to  the  seat,  'he  thanked  the  Con- 
vention in  a  very  emphatic  manner  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  on  him; 
reminded  them  of  the  novelty  of  the  scene  of  business  in  which  he  was  to 
act ;  lamented  his  want  of  better  qualifications,  and  claimed  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  toward  the  involuntary  errors  which  his  inexperience  might  occa- 
sion.' "A  majority  of  the  States  not  having  been  represented  in  the 
beginning,  those  present  had  adjourned  from  day  today  until  the  twenty-fifth, 
when  Washington  was  called  on  to  preside.  Sixty-five  delegates  had  been 
chosen ;  ten,  however,  did  not  take  their  seats.  The  credentials,  generally, 
were  like  those  of  Virginia,  which  named  as  the  object,  to  devise  '  such 
further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.'  " 

'  The  members  were  identified  with  the  heroic  and  wise  counsels  of  the 
Revolution.  The  venerable  Franklin  had  been  in  the  Albany  Convention, 
and'  now,  at  eighty-one,  was  the  President  of  Pennsylvania.  Johnson,  of 
Connecticut,  Rutledge,  of  South  CaroHna,  and  Dickinson  were  in  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress.  Seven  of  the  delegates  were  in  the  Congress  of  1774.  Eight 
of  them  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  whom,  James  Wilson, 
was  next  to  Madison  in  ability,  culture,  and  preparation  for  the  work  before 
them.  Eighteen  were  then  members  of  Congress,  and  only  twelve  had  not 
been  members  of  that  body.  Among  the  great  men  who  were  elected,  but 
declined,  were  Richard  Caswell  and  Patrick  Henry.  The  delegates  most 
distinguished  by  revolutionary  service,  were  Langdon,  Gerry,  Sherman, 
Tivingston,  Read,  Mifflin,  Morris,  Clymer,  Wilson,  Mason,  Wythe,  Rutledge, 
Randolph,  the  two  Pinckneys,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Dickinson,  Franklin,  and 
Washington.  Of  those  who  were  destined  to  be  widely  known,  were  Rufus 
King,  Caleb  Strong,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
and  James  McHenry.  This  roll  of  names  marks  the  rank  of  this  Assembly 
as  to  intellect,  character,  experience,  and  patriotism.'  * 

»  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  589,  590. 
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It  was  proposed,  at  first,  merely  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
under  which  the  national  government  had  till  that  time  been  administered  ; 
but  after  consultation  and  debate  it  was  decided  to  throw  aside  the"  old  sys- 
tem altogether,  and  proceed  to  the  business  of  forming  a  Constitution.  This 
Convention,  which  will  forever  be  known  as  that  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  embraced  almost  every  really  great  man  in  the  nation  who 
could  be  spared  from  our  foreign  service,  or  the  administration  of  the  local 
affairs  of  the  States. 

The  Difficulties  to  Overcome. — Very  few  men  of  our  times  have  any  ade- 
quate conce[)tion,  either  how  numerous  or  how  great  were  the  obstacles 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  had  to  contend  with.  They  were  almost 
invincible,  and  they  sometimes  appeared  quite  so.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  the 
chances  of  Union  were  so  small,  that  several  members  proposed  a  final  ad- 
journment. At  this  momentous  crisis  Dr.  Franklin  rose  and  said  : — "  In 
this  situation  of  the  Assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  politi- 
cal truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us, — how  has  it 
happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to 
the  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate  our  understandings  ?  In  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard, 
■ — and  they  were  graciouijiy  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity 
of  consulting  in  peace,  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national  feli- 
city. And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend  ?  or  do  we  imagine 
we  do  no  longer  need  His  assistance  ?  I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time  ;  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth, — that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid  ? 
We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  '  except  the  Lord 
build  the  house  ;  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this  ;  and 
I  also  believe  that,  without  His  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  poli- 
tical building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel ;  we  shall  be  divided  by  our 
little,  partial,  local  interests  ;  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  our- 
selves shall  become  a  rej^roach  and  a  byword  down  to  future  ages.  And, 
what  is  worse, — mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair 
of  establishing  government  by  human  wisdom,  or  leave  it  to  chance,  war, 
and  conquest." 

The  veteran  Christian  philosopher  then  moved  that  '  Henceforth  prayers 
imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  deliberations, 
be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morning,  before  we  proceed  to  business.'  The 
resolution  was  adopted ;  clergymen  were  invited  to  officiate  ;  greater  har- 
mony prevailed  in  the  Convention  ;  and  so  visible  was  the  guidance  of  illumi- 
nated wisdom  from  that  hour,  that  the  most  skeptical  were  confounded,  while 
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the  hearts  of  the  despairing  began  to  beat  to  new  inspirations  of  hope.     The 
founders  went  straight  forward  to  the  glorious  termination  of  their  labors/ 

A  New  Creation  of  Statesmanship.— \N\se  and  patriotic  as  these  men 
were,  they  could  not  all  see  alike  ;  and  from  diversity  of  education,  habits, 
prejudices,  and  original  endowments,  wide  differences  in  opinion  about  gov- 
ernment p-yight  have  been  expected  to  prevail.  But  there  was  a  still  more 
efficient  cause  for  difference.  The  members  of  that  Convention  were 
creating  a  governtnetit  of  a  new  order  among  men,  and  they  derived  less 
light  or  aid  than  is  generally  supposed  from  the  free  States  of  antiquity,  or  of 
modern  times.  The  Confederations,  so  called,  of  the  Greek  States,  the 
Italian  Leagues,  or  the  German  States,  offered  few  or  no  precedents  to  guide 
them.  Theirs  was  a  work  of  creation,  and  not  of  imitation.  It  seemed  not 
only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  clothe  a  Federal  Government  with  authority 
enough  to  embrace  the  attributes  necessary  to  the  administration  of  supreme 
power,  without  impairing  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  separate 
States,  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  impossible.  But  the  Constitution  was 
framed  upon  principles  of  fair  compromise  and  wise  adjustment  :  and  powers 
as  definitely  described,  and  as  nicely  and  equitably  adjusted  as  possible,  were 
given  to  the  Central  Government ;  and  they  have  been  found,  on  a  discreet 
and  dispassionate  construction  of  the  Constitution,  to  allow  the  sovereignty 
of  each  State  to  remain  entire  for  all  practical  purposes,  while  the  National 
Government  has  been  enabled  to  move  on  quietly  in  peace — irresistible  in 
war."  Its  founders  intended  to  construct  a  government  strong  enough  to 
protect  itself,  and  secure  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens :  and  as  Webster  said, 
it  made  every  provision  for  such  modifications  as  experience  might  call  for, 
— none  whatever  for  its  subversion. 

'The  Convention  was  occupied  for  nearly  four  months — May  25  to  Sept. 
1 7 — in  its  great  labor.  Its  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doors  ;  secrecy  was 
enjoined,  no  member  being  even  allowed  to  copy  from  its  journal ;  and  litde 
transpired  of  its  proceedings  until  its  adjournment.  Its  journal  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Washington,  who  deposited  it  in  the  State  Department. 
It  was  printed  by  direction  of  Congress  in  1818.  Robert  Yates,  one  of  the 
members  from  New  York,  made  short  notes  of  the  debates  in  the  earlier  ses- 
sions, which  were  printed  in  182 1  ;  and  Madison  took  short-hand  notes  of 
each  day's  doings,  which  he  wrote  out  daily.  They  were  printed  in  1840. 
Luther  Martin,  in  a  remarkable  letter  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Mary- 

•  During  this  penod  Franklin  made  his  well-known  giving  to  each  State  one  representative  for  every  forty 
impressive  speech,  on  introducing  a  motion  that  prayers  thousand  inhabitants,  and  to  each  State  an  equal 
be  said  in  the  Convention.  In  another  characteristic  vote  in  the  Senate.— Frothmgham  s /^^j^-y/^/itf  A <-/»/>- 
speech  on  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  he  said  that  lie,  pp.  592,  593.  .  . 
when  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the  edges  of  '■'  L)e  TocqueviUe,  among  foreigners,  perhaps  under- 
planksdonotfit,  the  artist  take's  a  little  from  both  and  stood  this  matter  best:  while  Marshall,  .Stor>',  Web- 
makes  a  good  joint.  In  like  m*iner,  here  both  sides  ster,  Kent,  and  Curtis  have  given  those  interpretations 
must  part  with  some  of  their  demands,  in  order  that  which  have  settled  permanently  the  letter  and  spirit  ot 
they  may  join  in  some  accommodating  proposition,  our  written  Constitution.  No  reader  will  suspect  me 
The  work  of  healing  commenced  when  the  compromise  —least  of  all  in  a  work  of  this  kind— of  attempting  to 
was  agreed  to,  fixing  the  basis  of  representation  by  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  this  subject.  1  only 
adding  t)  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  accept  as  final  the  teachings  of  the  mighty  jurists  1 
those  bo  md  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  excluding  have  reverently  named. 
Indiaus  not  Uxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,  and 
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land,  gave  important  information  concerning  the  Convention.  These  and 
other  authentic  materials  '  furnish  nearly  a  complete  view  of  the  process  by 
which  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  was  matured.' " 

The  Three  inevitable  Pa7-fies  among  Me  ft. — As  might  have  been  clearly 
foreseen,  that  great  body  embraced  the  three  parties  into  which  men  will 
always  be  divided  in  free  governments, — the  same  hues,  in  fact,  which  divide 
men  in  the  whole  system  of  social  life  :  lines  cut  by  nature,  and  never  effaced 
by  time.  The  yfrx/,  those  who  advocated  a  very  strong  central  government, 
invested  with  more  power  and  authority  than  might  consist  with  the  exercise 
of  the  first  attributes  of  independence  in  the  States.  They  were  called 
Federalists.^  Hamilton  was  their  leader.  The  second  party  was  made  up  of 
men  who  advocated  somewhat  extreme  views  of  State  sovereignty,  and  who 
were  jealous  of  a  strong  central  government.  They  were  known  as  Anti- 
Federalists  at  the  time  ;  but  soon  after,  they  called  themselves  the  Republi- 
can Party.  This  party  was  headed  by  Jefferson,  and  sixteen  years  later  it 
carried  him  to  the  presidency,  and  maintained  him  there  with  increasing 
influence  for  two  presidential  terms.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  however,  held  moderate  opinions  in  regard  to  these  matters  ; 
and  after  protracted,  profound,  and  learned  discussions,  they  succeeded  in 
moderating  the  views  of  the  other  two  parties  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  was 
great  harmony  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  and  policy  which  lie  at  the 
bottom   of  the  Constitution.*     The  Convention  was  aware   that  the  colonial 

•  Elliott's  Debates,  ed.  1866,  i.  1 21-123,  contains  '  Sir,  I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults, 
an  account  of  these  materials.  This  work  is  an  invalu-  — if  they  are  such — because  I  think  a  general  Govern- 
able repository  of  the  papers  connected  with  the  forma-  ment  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  Govern- 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  ment  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  People,  if  well 

^  Frothingham's  Rise  0/ the  Refiublic,  pp.  590,  591.  administered  ;  and  I  believe  further,  that  this  is  likely 

'  Federalists. — A    political    party  in   the   United  to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of  years,  andean 

States  who  claimed   to  be  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  only  end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before 

Constitution   and   of  the   Federal  government.     Their  it,  when   the  people   shall   become   so  corrupted   as  to 

opponents,  the  Republicans,  they  called  Anti-Federal-  need  despotic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other, 

ists,  and  charged  them  to  a  certain   extent  with  hos-  I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  convention  we  can  ob- 

tility  to,   or   distrust  of,    the    United   States  Constitu-  tain  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  Constitution.     For, 

lion  and  the  general  government.     The   Republicans,  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  ad- 

however,  strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  the.se  charges,  vantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble 

The  Federalist  party  was   formed   in   1788.     Its  most  with  those  men  all  their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their 

distinguished  leaders  were  Washington,  Adams,  Ham-  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their  selfish 

ilton,   Jay,   and   Marshall ;   and  the  leading  Federalist  views.     From  such  an  assembly  can  a  perfect  produc- 

States  were  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  supported  tion  be  expected?      It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir,  to 

generally,    though   not  uniformly,  by  the  rest  of  New  find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as  it 

England;  while  Jefferson,   Madison,   Monroe,    Burr,  does;  and  I  think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are 

George  Clinton,  and  Gallatin  led   the  opposition.     In  waiting  with  confidence  to  hear  that  our  counsels  are 

the  contests  of  the  French  revolution  the  Federalists  confounded,  like  those  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  and 

leaned  to  the  side  of  England,  the  Republicans  to  that  that  our  .States  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to 

of  France.     The  former  were  defeated  in  the  Presiden-  meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  another's 

tial  election  of  1800,  when   the   Republican  candidates  throats. 

were  elected — Jeffer.son,  President,  and  Burr,  Vice-  'Thus,  I  consent,  sir,  to  this  Constitution,  because 
President.  Their  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812,  and,  I  e.xpect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
above  all,  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  com-  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors 
pleted  their  destruction  as  a  national  party.  In  1816,  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I  have  never  whispered 
Monroe,  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  re-  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these  walls  they 
ceived  the  electral  votes  of  all  the  States  with  the  ex-  were  born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  If  every  one  of  us, 
ception  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  in  returning  to  his  constituents,  were  to  report  the  ob- 
which  gave  34  votes  against  him,  while  from  the  other  jections  he  has  had  to  it,  and  endeavor  to  gain  parti- 
States  he  received  183.  At  the  next  election,  in  1820,  sans  in  support  of  them,  we  might  prevent  its  being 
the  Federalist  party  was  disbanded,  Monroe  receiving  generally  received,  and  thereby  lose  all  the  salutary  ef- 
every  electoral  vote  except  one. — American  Cyclo-  fects  and  great  advantages  resulting  naturally  in  our 
pcedia,  yo\.  v\\.  \> .  108.     1874.  favor  among  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  among  ourselves, 

*  The  final  remarks  of  Franklin  in  the  Convention  from  our  real  or  apparent  unanimity.  Much  of  the 
show  the  broad  national  spirit  which  actuated  the  whole  strength  and  efficacy  of  any  government,  in  procuring 
body  ;  while  they  strikingly  display  the  leading  traits  and  securing  happiness  to  the  people,  depends  on  opin- 
of  Franklin's  character, — his  liberality,  practical  wis-  ion, — on  the  general  opinion  of  the  guodness  of  that 
(iom,  and  spirit  of  compromise  ; —  government,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  oJ 
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experience  of  the  States  had  made  them  jealous  of  the  power  of  a   strong 
central  government,  and  that  they  would  be  keenly  sensitive  on  this  subject. 

The  First  Slavery  Troubled  — But  a  more  formidable  difficulty  perhaps  ex- 
isted  in  the  adjustment  of  the  slavery  question.  There  were  upwards  of  six 
hundred  thousand  slaves— chiefly  in  the  Southern  States — at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution  was  framed.  Thus  early  did  this  always-irritating  question  obtrude 
itself  upon  legislative  attention  ;  and  then,  as  ever^  its  discussion  was  at- 
tended by  frequent  and  deep  irritation.  Local  prejudices  and  sectional 
feeUngs  are  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  obstructions  to  the  union  and 
prosperity  of  confederated  commonwealths  ;  and  we  may  trace  to  them  the 
dismemberment  of  many  powerful  empires.  In  the  Northern  States  slavery 
existed  in  so  mild  a  form,  and  the  number  of  the  slaves  was  so  inconsidera 
ble,  that  there  was  a  jealousy  among  the  northern  members  of  the  Conven 
tion  against  allowing  the  slave  population  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  a  basis  for  taxation  or  representation  in  the  national  government.  At 
one  time  things  went  so  far  that  the  best  friends  of  the  Union  despaired  of- 
the  result  ;  but,  at  length,  a  compromise  was  settled  on,  by  which,  in  fixing  the 
quota  of  taxation  and  representation,  the  entire  body  of  slaves  was  allowed  to 
come  in,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths  for  every  constituency  ;  so  that  in 
the  national  government  five  slaves  were  reckoned  as  three  white  citizens. 
There  was,  moreover,  another  clause — Section  II.  Article  IV. — which  pledged 
the  public  faith  to  the  rendiyon  of  fugitive  slaves.  Without  this  clause  it  is  not 
believed  the  South  would  have  come  into  the  Union.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  Daniel  Webster,  the  ablest  exponent  of  the  Constitution  that  has  lived, 
■  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the  reaffirmation  of  this  clause  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  embrace  it  in  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  '  I  find  it,'  said  he, 
*  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  it.' 

The  gfeat  Work  completed. — The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  at  last 
completed   their  great  work,''  and  it  was  sent  forth  for  the  adoption   of  the 

its  governors.      I  hope,   therefore,  that,   for  our  own  petent  to  solve  the  problem  ;  and  so  early  as  1782,  in 

sakes.  as  a  part  of  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  the  helplessness  of  despair,   he   dismissed  it  from  his 

posterity,   we  shall   act  heartily  and    unanimously    in  thoughts  as  a  practical  question,   with   these  words  : 

recommending  this  Constitution,  wherever  our  influence  '  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 

may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and  endeav-  just,  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever.     The  way,  I 

ors  to  the  means  of  having  it  well  administered.  hope,    is   preparing,    under  the  auspices  of   Heaven, 

1  k'ie7tis  of  Jefferson  and  Washington  on  Negro  for  a  total  emancipation.' 
Slavery,  in  1782.— In  May,  1782,  just  thirteen  years  At  that  time  Washington  was  a  kind  and  consider- 
after  Jefferson  had  brought  in  a  bill  giving  power  of  ate  master  of  slaves,  without  as  yet  a  title  to  the  char- 
unconditional  emancipation  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  acter  of  abolitionist.  By  slow  degrees  the  sentiment 
the  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Vir-  grew  up  in  his  mind  that  to  hold  men  in  bondage  was 
ginia.  Under  this  act  more  slaves  received  their  a  wrong  ;  that  Virginia  should  proceed  to  emancipa- 
freedom  than  were  liberated  m  Pennsylvania  or  in  Mas-  tion  by  general  statute  of  the  State  ;  that  if  she  refused 
sachusetts.  Even  had  light  broken  in  on  Jefferson's  to  do  so,  each  individual  should  act  for  his  own  house- 
mind  through  the  gloom  in  which  the  subject  was  in-  hold. — Bancroft,  vol.  x.  pp.  356,  357.  ^ 
volved  for  him,  Virginia  would  not  have  accepted  from  Methodists  on  Slavery.— It  remains  to  be  related, 
him  a  plan  for  making  Virginia  a  free  commonwealth  ;  that  in  the  year  1780,  the  Methodists  of  the  United 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  reconciled  himself  States,  at  their  general  meeting,  voted  '  slave-keeping 
to  the  idea  of  emancipated  black  men  living  side  by  side  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature.' — Ibid., 
with  while  men  as  equal  sharers  in  poUtical  rights  and  vol.  x.  p.  370.  ... 
duties  and  powers.  The  result  of  his  efforts  and  re-  =  All  the  members  signed  the  Constitution,  excepting 
flections  he  uttered  in  these  ominous  forebodings  :  Edmund  Randolph  and  George  Mason,  gf  Virginia, 
'  Nothing  is  more  certainly  -written  in  the  liook  of  fate  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts.  Whilst  the  last 
than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free  ;  nor  is  it  less  members  were  signing,  Franklin,  the  Nestor  of  the 
certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  Assembly,  looking  towards  the  President's  chair,  at  the 
tlie  same  government.'  back  of  which  a  rising  sun  happened  to  be  painted,  ob- 

In  bondage  V>  these  views,  Jefferson  was  not  com-  served  to  a  few  members  near  him,  that  painters  bad 
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States.  By  some  it  was  adopted  without  any  delay.  By  others  it  was  long 
and  thoroughly  discussed  ;  and  although  it  finally  received  the  concurrence 
of  all,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of  unanimity 
among  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  in  giving  their  adhesion  to  an  untried 
system.  There  was  apprehension  lest  in  its  workings,  some  evils  might  be 
discovered  which  had  eluded  the  eyes  of  its  framers  ;  but  the  provision  which 
was  made  in  the  Constitution  itself  for  subsequent  amendments,  obviated, 
in  the  main,  these  objections." — The  Constitution  went  into  effect ;  all  its 
results  have  been  beneficent.  To  it  we  owe  all  we  have  of  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  respect  and  influence  abroad.  Time  has  vindicated  the  political 
wisdom  of  its  framers,  and  inspired  for  them,  in  the  heart  of  every  American, 
the  deepest  and  most  enduring  veneration." 

found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art  a  risin?  from  contribute  to  produce.  It  is  such  a  government  that 
a  setting  sun.     '  I  have,'  said  he,  '  often  and  often,  m     {j,g  genius  of  our  people  requires, — such  a  one  only  un- 

the  course  of  the    session,  and  jh^,  ^^''^•^/■'^'d'=\°/  "^^  der  which   our   States  may  remain  for  ages   to  come, 

hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,   looked  at  that  benma  '                          ° 

the  President,  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  united,  prosperous,  and  free.    —Ibid.,  p.  610. 

rising  or  setting  ;  but  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  hap-  2  Thus  was  the  work  of  the  Revolution  at  length 

pmess  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.'  ^^^^^   1;^^^^  ^y  the  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  local 

1  he  instrument  was  attested  in   ihe  form  submitted  by  y               '                      ...,„. 

him;    '  Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  self-government  and    of  national  union  in  the  Constitu- 

of  the   States   present,  the   17th  day  of  September,  in  fj^^   ^^   j),g  organic   law.   and  the  establishment   of  a 

1:.'^'^^A''iLl::t^t^^^t:'^^r-^::^^^  republicangovemmentthatmetthewantsofthenation 

ham's  Rise  0/  tkc  Republic,  p.  596.                                     •  This  result  was  hailed    with  joy   by  men  of  liberal 

'  The  local  legislatures  followed  the  example  of  Con-  yig^g  all   over   the  world.     The  feeling  of  this  school 

gre.ss.     Without   expressing  any  opinion  on  the  Con-  expressed  by   Mackintosh  as  he  wrote:   "Amer- 

stitution,  they  called  upon    the  people  to  choose  dele-  ""="    "=•  H                ' 

gates  in   the  manner  in  which  they  chose  representa-  ica  has  emerged  from  her  struggle  into  tranquillity  and 

tive=  to  meet  in  Convention  and  take  it  into  considera-  freedom,  into  affluence  and  credit  :  and   the  authors  of 

Uon,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Constitutiim  have  constructed  a  great  permanent 

States.    Ihese  conventions  accordingly  were  held,  and  '"='   ^->."'»'•"•""|^                                                ,    ,     1 

the  Constitution  and   accompanying  papers  were  laid  experimental  answer  to  the  sophisms  and  declarations 

before   them.     After  long  debates  they  voted  to  ratify  ^f  the  detractors  of  liberty ."     Lord  Brougham  wrote, 

the  Constitution.'-/<^/ji'.,  P-  599-               ,,„„•;,,  „„^  in  1853,  oi   the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  es- 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  the  requisite  num-  JJ'                                                        t         •          j    r 
ber  of  States  had  ratified  it.     It  was  done  in  the  follow-  tablishment  of   this  government  :     '  It  animated    tree- 
ing order: —  dom  all  over  the  world  to  resist  oppression.    It  gave  an 
'787-  example  of  a  great  people  not  only  emancipating  them- 

Delawake  December  7.     Pennsylvania,  Decern-  governing  themselves  w'ithout  even  a  mon- 

ber  12.     New  Jersey,  December  18.  i          o              o                                    ... 

I,g8_  arch  to  control  or  an  aristocracy  to  restrain  them  ;  ana 

Georgia,  January  2.     Connrcticut,   January  9.  it  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time  in  the  historj-  of  the 

Massachusetts,  February  6.     Makvland.  April  28.  world,  contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of  statesmen  and 

South  Carolina.  May  23.     New  Hami'Shirh.  June  ^  ^         f  speculative  inquirers,  that  a  great  nation, 

21.    Virginia,  June  26.    New  York,  July  26.    North  ^           .   ,       ,          ,      •             n      r      ir 

Carolina,  November  21.  when  duly  prepared   for  the  task,  is  capable  of  self- 

lygo.  government ;    or.  in   other  words,  that  a  purely  repub- 

Rhode  Island,  May  29.  lican  form  of  government  can  be  formed  and  maintained 

»  The  founders  of  the  Republic  left  it  as  ther  dying  in  a  country  of  vast  extent,  peopled  by  millions  of  in- 

injunction   to  cherish    the  Union.     Washingtom  embo-  habitants." — Ibid.,  pp.  601-606. 

died  their  spirit  in  his  farewell  address,  in  which  he  pre-  On  the  2d  of  July,  1788,  the  President  of  Con- 
sents it  as  the  palladium  of  political  safety  and  pros-  gress  informed  that  body  that  he  had  laid  before  Con- 
perity.  Andrew  Jackson  gave  expression  to  the  deter-  gress  the  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  by  the  con- 
mined  will  of  the  nation  in  the  terse  sentiment  spoken  ventions  of  nine  States.  On  that  day  a  committee  was 
at  the  right  time,  '  The  Federal  Union,  it  must  be  pre-  appointed  to  report  an  act  '  for  putting  the  said  Con- 
ed.'    Abraham  Lincoln  the  martyr-president,  said  stitution  into  operation.'     It  was  not,  however,  until  the 


ser\'eo 


that  the   thousands  who  died  for  their  countrj-  on  the  13th  of  September  that  Congress  agreed   on  a  plan, 

late  battle-fields  gave  their  lives   •  that  the  nation  might  The  first  Wednesday  in  January  was  fixed  for  the  ap- 

live,'  and  '  that  governments  of  the  people,  by  the  peo-  pointment  of  electors  ;   the  first  Wednesday  in  Februa- 

ple,  and  for  B  le  people,  should  not  perish  from  the  earth.'  ry  for  their  meeting  to  vote  for  a  President ;  and  the 

In  the  language  of  one  of  these  Presidents  :   "  It  is  first  Wednesday  in  March  as  the  time,  and  New  York 

rot  in  a  splendid  government  supported  by  aristocratic  as  the  place,  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the 

establishments   that  the  people  will  find   happiness  or  Constitution. 

their  liberties  protection  ;  but  in  a  plain   system,  void  Accordingly  the  representatives  and  senators  elect 

of  pomp-protecting  all  and  granting  favors  to  none,-  assemtled  in  New  York  ;   but  it  was  not  until  a  month 

dispensing   its  blessings  like   the   dews  of  heaven,  un-  after  the   time  appointed  that  there  was  a  quorum   to 

seea  and  unfcU  save  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  lliey  transact  any  business.— /<!■«</.,  p.  603. 
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SECTION  TENTH. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   WASHINGTON. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  a  messenger  from  the  President  of  the  National 
Congress  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon,  to  announce  to  General  Washington  that 
he  had  been  unanimously  chosen  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  he  is  preparing  to  resign  once  more  the  quiet  of  a  home  which  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  all  the  blandishments  of  power  or  station,  let  us 
turn  our  eyes  on  the  picture  which  the  Potomac  farmer  draws  of  the  hfe  he 
had  been  leading  since  he  retired  from  the  tumults  of  war.  He  is  writing  to 
Lafayette  : — 

Life  at  Mount  Vernon. — '  Free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp  and  the  busy 
scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  which  the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame  ;  the  statesman,  whose 
watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  o\ra,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries — as  if  this  globe 
was  insufficient  for  us  all — and  the  courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  prince,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very 
little  conception.  I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  I 
am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and 
tread  die  paths  of  private  life  with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I 
am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the 
order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life  until  I  sleep 
with  my  fathers.' 

In  another  to  the  Marchioness,  inviting  her  to  America  to  see  the  coun- 
try, young,  rude,  and  uncultivated  as  it  is,  for  the  liberties  of  which  her  hus- 
band had  fought,  bled,  and  acquired  much  glory,  and  where  everybody 
admired  and  loved  him,  he  adds  :  '  I  am  now  enjoying  domestic  ease  under 
the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  .my  own  fig-tree,  in  a  small  villa,  with  die  im- 
plements of  husbandry  and  lambkins  about  me Come,  then,  let 

me  entreat  you,  and  call  my  cottage  your  own ;  for  your  doors  do  not  open 
to  you  with  more  readiness  than  mine  would.  You  will  see  the  plain  manner 
in  which  we  live,  and  meet  with  rustic  civility ;  and  you  shall  taste  the  sim- 
phcity  of  rural  life.  It  will  diversify  the  scene,  and  may  give  you  a  higher 
relish  for  the  gayeties  of  the  court  when  you  return  to  Versailles.' 

Of  the  Farmer-life  he  was  leading. — '  The  more  I  am  acquainted  with 
agricultural  affairs,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  *  the  better  I 
am  pleased  with  them  ;  insomuch  that  I  can  nowhere  find  so  much  satisfaction 
as  in  these  innocent  and  useful  pursuits.  While  indulging  these  feelings,  I 
am  led  to  reflect  how  much  more  delightful  to  an  undebauched  mind,  is  the 
task  of  making  imnrovements  on  the  earth,  than  all  the  vainglory  that  can  be 
28 
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acquired  from  ravaging  it  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest. 
How  pitiful,  in  the  age  of  reason  and  religion,  is  that  false  ambition  which 
desolates  the  world  with  fire  and  sword  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  and  fame, 
compared  to  the  milder  virtues  of  making  our  neighbors  and  our  fellow- 
men  as  happy  as  their  frail  convictions  and  perishable  natures  will  permit 
them  to  be.' 

Irving  thus  describes  the  farmer-life  of  Washington  : — '  The  ornamental 
cultivation  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  confined  to  the  grounds  a))pertaining 
to  what  was  called  the  mansion-house  farm ;  but  his  estate  included  four 
other  farms,  all  lying  contiguous,  and  containing  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres ;  each  farm  having  its  bailiff  or  overseer,  with  a  house  for  his 
accommodation,  barns  and  out-house  for  the  produce,  and  cabins  for  the 
negroes.  On  a  general  map  of  the  estate,  drawn  out  by  Washington  himself, 
these  farms  were  all  laid  down  accurately,  and  their  several  fields  numbered  ; 
he  knew  the  soil  and  local  qualities  of  each,  and  regulated  the  culture  «^f  them 
accordingly. 

'  In  addition  to  these  fine  farms  there  were  several  hundred  acres  of  fine 
woodland,  so  that  the  estate  presented  a  beautiful  diversity  of  land  and  water. 
In  the  stables,  near  the  mansion-house,  were  the  carriage  and  saddle-horses, 
of  which  he  was  very  choice  ;  on  the  four  farms  there  were  54  draught-horses, 
12  mules,  317  head  of  black  cattle,  360  sheep,  and  a  great  number  of  swine, 
which  ran  at  large  in  the  wood. 

'  He  now  read  much  on  husbandry  and  gardening,  and  copied  out  treatises 
on  those  subjects.  He  corresponded  also  with  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young, 
from  whom  he  obtained  seeds  of  all  kinds,  improved  plows,  plans  for  laying 
out  farm-yards,  and  advice  on  various  parts  of  rural  economy.' 

'  Agriculture,'  writes  he  to  him,  '  has  ever  been  among  the  most  favored  of 
my  amusements.  Though  I  have  never  ])ossessed  much  skill  in  the  art,  and 
nine  years'  total  inattention  to  it  has  added  nothing  to  a  knowledge,  which  is 
best  understood  from  practice  ;  but  with  the  means  you  have  been  so  obliging 
as  to  furnish  me,  I  shall  return  to  it,  though  rather  late  in  the  day,  with  more 
alacrity  than  ever.'^ 

In  anticipation  that  he  would  be  called  once  more  from  his  retirement  to 
preside  over  the  nation,  Irving  says :  "  Before  the  official  forms  of  an  elec- 
tion could  be  carried  into  operation,  a  unanimous  sentiment  throughout  the 
Union  pronounced  him  the  nation's  choice  to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  his  election  with  characteristic  modesty 
and  unfeigned  reluctance,  as  his  letters  to  his  confidential  friends  bear  wit- 
ness :  '  It  has  no  fascinating  allurements  for  me,'  he  again  writes  to  Lafayette. 
'At  my  time  of  life,  and  under  my  circumstances,  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
nature,  and  the  growing  love  of  retirement  do  not  permit  me  to  entertain  a 
wish  beyond  that  of  living  and  dying  an  honest  man  on  my  own  farm.  Let 
those  follow  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  fame  who  have  a  keener  relish  for 
xhem,  or  who  may  have  more  years  in  store  for  the  enjoyment.'  " 

Irving's  Life  of  Washingtony  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  469,    ,' 
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Washingtoji's  Peelings  on  leaving  Home  to  enter  on  the  Presidency. — 
They  are  best  known  from  an  entry  in  his  journal  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th 
of  April,  1789.  'About  ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private 
life,  and  to  domestic  felicity  ;  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  and 
painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  out  for  New  York,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Thompson  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  with  the  best  disposion  to 
render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of 
answering  its  expecta4^ions." 

Washington! s  last  Visit  to  his  Mother. — '  Toward  evening  Washington 
left  Mount  Vernon  on  horseback,  and  rode  rapidly  towards  PVedericksburg, 
where  his  aged  and  mvalid  mother  resided.  He  went  ■  to  embrace  her,  and 
bid  her  farewell,  before  leaving  for  the  distant  seat  of  government.  She  was 
suffering  from  an  acute  disease,  and  the  weight  of  more  than  fourscore  years 
was  upon  her.  The  interview  between  the  matron  and  her  illustrious  son 
was  full  of  the  most  touching  sublimity.'  '  The  people,  madam,'  said  Wash- 
ington, *  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the 
functions  of  that  office,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  So 
soon  as  the  public  business,  which  must  necessarily  be  encountered  in  arrang- 
ing a  new  government,  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and— ' 
Here  she  interrupted  him  saying,  '  You  will  see  me  no  more.  My  great  age, 
and  the  disease  that  is  rapidly  approaching  my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  in  God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  bet- 
ter.    But  go,  George !    fulfil  the    high  destinies  which  Heaven  appears   to 

'  '  He  had  won    laurels  in   the  field  ;    would  they  tudes,  in  amount  of  population,  in  manners,  soils,  cli- 

contlnue  to  flourish  in   the  cabinet?     His  position  was  mates,  and  productions,  and  the  characteristics  of  their 

surrounded  by  difficulties.      Inexperienced   in   the  du-  several  peoples. 

ties  of  civil  administration,  he  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  'Beyond  the  Alleghanies  extended  regions  almost 

and  untried  system  of  government,  composed  of  States  boimdless,  as   yet  for  the  most  part  wild  and  unculti- 

and  people,  as  yet  a  mere  experiment,    to  which  some  vated,  the  asylum  of  roving   Indians  and  restless,  dis- 

looked   forward  with  buoyant  confidence. — many  with  contented    white    men.      Vast    tracts,   however,    were 

doubt  and  apprehension.  rapidly  being  peopled,   and   would   soon  be  portioned 

'  He  had,  moreover,  a  high-spirited  people  to  man-  into  sections  requiring  local  governments.     The  great 

a^e,  in  whom  a  jealous  passion  for  freedom  and  inde-  natural  outlet  for  the   exportation   of  the  products  of 

pendence  had  been  strengthened  by  war,  and  who  might  this  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility,   was   the  Missi.s- 

bear  with  impatience  even  the  restraints  of  self-imposed  sippi ;  but  Spain  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  free  naviga- 

government     Xhe  Constitution  which  he  was   to  inau-  tion  of  this  river.      Here  was  peculiar  cause  of  solici- 

gurate  had  met  with  vehement  opposition,  when  under  tude.     Before  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  had 

discussion    in    the  General    and    State  governments,  heard  that  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the   far  West  were 

Only  three  States — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Geor-  becoming  impatient  of  this   barrier,  and   indignant   at 

gia — had  accepted  it  unanimously.     Several  of  the  most  the  apparent  indifference  of  Congress  to   their  prayers 

important  States  had  adopted  it  by  a  mere  majority  ;  for  its  removal.     He  had  heard,  moreover,  that  British 

five  of  them  under  an  expressed  expectation  of  specified  emissaries  were  fostering  these  discontents,  sowing  the 

amendments  or  modifications  ;  while  two  States — Rhode  seeds    of  disaffection,  and  offering   assistance  to  the 

Island  and  North  Carolina — still  stood  aloof.     .     .     .  Western  people  to  seize  on    the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

■  The  very  extent  of  the  country  he  was  called  upon  and    fortify  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  while,   on 

to  govern,  ten  times  larger  than    that  of  any  previous  the  other  hand,   the  Spanish   authorities  at  New  Or- 

republic,  must  have  pressed  with  weight  upon  Wash-  leans  were  represented  as  intriguing   to  effect  a  scpara- 

ington's  mind.     It  presented  to  the  Atlantic  a  front  of  tion  of  the  Western  territory  from  the   Union,  with   a 

fifteen  hundred   miles,  divided  into  individual  States,  view  or  hope  of  attaching  it  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.' 

differing  in  the  forms  of  their  local  governments,  differ-  — Irving's   Life    of    Washington,   vol.    v.   pp.    i,  Si ' 

ing  from  each  other  in  interests,  in  territorial   raagni-  and  3. 
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assign  you  ;  go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Heaven's  and  your  mother's  blessing 
be  with  you  always.' 

'  The  mother  and  son  embraced  for  the  last  time ;  for  before  he  could  re- 
turn to  Virginia,  she  was  laid  in  the  grave,  i' 

His  Reception  at  Trejiton. — '  We  question  whether  any  of  these  testimo' 
nials  of  a  nation's  gratitude  affected  Washington  more  sensibly  than  those  he 
received  at  Trenton.  It  was  a  sunny  afternoon  when  he  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  where,  twelve  years  before,  he  had  crossed  in  dark- 
ness and  storm,  through  clouds  of  snow  and  drifts  of  floating  ice,  on  his  dar- 
ing attempt  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  triumphant  enemy. 

'  Here  at  present,  all  was  peace  and  sunshine  ;  the  broad  river  flowed  pla- 
cidly along,  and  crowds  awaited  him  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  hail  him  with 
love  and  transport. 

'We  will  not  dwell  on  the  joyous  ceremonials  with  which  he  was  wel- 
comed; but  there  was  one  too  peculiar  to  be  omitted.  The.  reader  may  re- 
member Washington's  gloomy  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Assunpink,  which 
flows  through  Trenton  ;  the  camp  fires  of  Cornwallis  in  front  of  him  ;  the 
Delaware  full  of  floating  ice  in  the  rear ;  and  his  sudden  resolve  on  that  mid- 
night retreat  which  turned  the  fortunes  of  his  campaign.  On  the  bridge 
crossing  that  eventful  stream,  the  ladies  of  Trenton  had  caused  a  triumphal 
arch  to  be  erected.  It  was  entwined  with  evergreens  and  laurels,  and  bore 
the  inscription,— The  defender  of  the  mothers  will  be  the  protector  of  the 
daughters. — At  this  bridge  the  matrons  of  the  city  were  assembled  to  pay 
him  reverence  ;  and  as  he  passed  under  the  arch,  a  number  of  young  girls, 
dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  garlands,  strewed  flowers  before  him,  sing- 
ing an  ode  expressive  of  their  love  and  gratitude.  Never  was  ovation  more 
graceful,  touching,  and  sincere ;  and  Washington,  tenderly  affected,  declared 
that  the  impression  of  it  on  his  heart  could  never  be  effaced.'  ^ 

Washington's  Inauguration,  April  2,0th,  1789.— The  day  at  last  came  for 
the  new  government  of  the  United  States  to  be  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  for 
the  old  ^Confederation  to  die.  The  salute  of  heavy  artillery  proclaiming 
the  birth  of  a  Republic  with  a  written  Cpnstitution,  seemed  to  accord  less 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  than  the  call  of  the  church  bells  to  the 
temples  of  prayer ;  for  from  all  quarters  the  population  went  streaming  up  to 
their  accustomed  places  of  worship,  to  offer  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  long-suffering  people  from  the  oppressions  of  a  foreign  foe, 
and  the  late  apprehensions  of  civil  anarchy,  as  well  as  to  invoke  the  divine 
benediction  upon  the  beloved  chieftain  who  had  led  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  who  was  now  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
Their  victorious  general  was  to  crown  the  arch  of  civil  liberty. 

'At  twelve  o'clock  the  city  troops  paraded  before  Washington's  door ;  and 
soon  after   the  committee   of  Congress  and  heads  of  departments,  moved 

1  Lossing-s  Home  of  Washingtoft,  p.  2o8.  »  Irving's  Life  of  Washinston,  vol.  iv.  pp.  508,  509.      ■ 
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forward,  preceded  by  the  troops  ;  next  came  the  committees  and  heads  of  the 
departments  in  their  carriages  ;  then  Washington  in  a  coach  of  state,  his  aide- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  in  his  own  car- 
riage. The  foreign  ministers  and  a  long  train  of  citizens  brought  up  the  rear. 
About  two  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  Hall— the  City  Hall  then  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  Broad  Street — Washington  and  his  suite  alighted  from 
their  carriages,  and  passed  through  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side,  into  the  hall  and  senate  chamber,  where  the  Vice-President,  the  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives  were  assembled.  The  Vice-President,  John 
Adams,  recently  inaugurated,  advanced  and  conducted  Washington  to  a  chair 
of  state  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  A  solemn  silence  prevailed ;  when 
the  Vice-President  rose  and  informed  him  that  all  things  were  prepared  for 
him  to  take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  the  Constitution. 

'  The  oath  was  administered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  in  view  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude occupying  the  street,  the  windows,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
houses.  The  balcony  formed  a  kind  of  open  recess,  with  lofty  columns 
supporting  the  roof  In  the  centre  was  a  table  with  a  covering  of  crimson 
velvet,  upon  which  lay  a  superbly  bound  Bible  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion. 
This  was  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the  august  scene.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  balcony,  when,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Washington  made  his  appear- 
ance, accompanied  by  various  public  functionaries  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  clad  in  a  full  suit  of  dark-brown 
cloth,  of  American  manufacture,  with  a  steel-hilted  dress  sword,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles.  His  hair  was  dressed  and  powdered  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  worn  in  a  bag  and  solitaire. 

'  His  entrance  on  the  balcony  was  hailed  by  universal  shouts.  He  was 
evidently  moved  by  this  demonstration  of  public  affection.  Advancing  to  the 
front  of  the  balcony,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed  several  times, 
and  then  retreated  to  an  arm-chair  near  the  table.  The  populace  appeared 
to  understand  that  the  scene  had  overcome  him ;  and  were  hushed  at  once 
into  profound  silence.  After  a  few  moments  Washington  rose  and  again  came 
forward.  John  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  stood  at  his  right ;  on  his  left  the 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  Robert  R.  Livingston ; '  somewhat  in  the  rear  were 
Roger  Sherman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Generals  Knox,  St.  Clair,  the  Baron 
Steuben, °  and  others. 

»  In  his  Speech  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  March  city  in  that  body  :  and  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of 

lo,  1831,  while  enumerating  the  revolutionary  worthies  his  talents  and  influence  into  the  doubtful  scale  of  the 

of  that  State,  Daniel  Webster  said  : — 'In  the  Revolu-  Constitution.' 
tionaryhistorj' of  the  country,  the  name  of  Chancellor  ''■Mnjor-Genernl  Steuben. — 'Of   the  strictest   in- 

T  _       u       1  ■        .      Tj  tesrritv   and    honor   himself,    he  scorned    meanness   or 

Livingston  became  early  promuient.    Hewasamem-  '^n'"-/    ""."      ,  ,.  u  u        »       u 

■^.'^  treachery  m  others,  and  hence  never  could  hear  Arnold 

ber  of  that  Congress  which    declared  Independence ;  mentioned  without  an  expression  of  indignation.   Once 

and  a  member,  too,  of  the  committee  which  drew  and  in  reviewing  a  regiment,  he  heard  the  name  of  liene- 

reported  the  immortal  Declaration.  diet  Arnold  called  on  the  muster-roll.     He  immediately 

"^  ordered  the  private  bearing  this  detested  cognomen  to 

•At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  advance  out  of  the  line.     He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow 

he  was  its  firm  friend  and  able  advocate.     He  w^s  a  -every  inch  a  soldier-and  the  Baron,  after  surveying 

.        ,    .  ,    ,       ,.  him  a  moment,    said.       Change    your  name,    brother 

member  of  the  State  Convention,  being  one  of  that  list  soldier  :  you  are  too  respectable  to  bear  the  r  ime  of  a 

of  distinguished  and  giffd  men  who  represented  this  traitor."  "  What  name  shall  I  take,  general  ?  ^  inquired 
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*  The  Chancellor  advanced  to  administer  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution,  and  Mr.  Otis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  held  u*p  the  Bible  on  its 
crimson  cushion.'  The  oath  was  read  slowly  and  distinctly ;  Washington  at 
the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the  open  Bible.  When  it  was  concluded, 
he  rephed  solemnly,  I  swear — so  help  me,  god  !  Mr,  Otis  would  have  raised 
the  Bible  to  his  lips,  but  he  bowed  down  reveren1;ly  and  kissed  it.  The  Chan- 
cellor now  stepped  forward,  waved  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  '  Long  live 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States ! '  At  this  moment  a  flag 
was  displayed  on  the  cupola  of  the  hall  ;  on  which  signal  there  was  a  general 
discharge  of  artillery  on  the  Battery.  All  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  out  a  joy- 
ful peal,  and  the  multitude  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.'  "  ' 

Returning  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  President  delivered  in  person,  to 
both  houses  of  Congress,  his  Inaugural  Address,  after  which  the  whole  as- 
sembly proceeded  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  they  bowed  in  reverent 
thanksgiving  and  supplication  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
new  Republic.  Thus  closed  the  simple  ceremonies  of  the  Inauguration.  The 
day  was  filled  with  rejoicing,  and  the  night  with  festivities,  fire-works,  and 
illuminations. 

It  was  an  affecting  and  inspiring  scene  to  witness  these  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  who  had,  thirteen  years  before,  entered  through  the  gateway  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  into  all  the  perils  and  terrors  of  a  dreadful 
war,  now  lay  aside  their  armor,  and  address  themselves  to  the  great  work  of 
consolidating  free  institutions.  Their  chivalry  in  war  was  equalled  only  by 
the  serene  wisdom  with  which  they  undertook  the  mighty  task  of  launching 
of  a  new  republic  upon  the  sea  of  empire. 

The  Neiv  Governnmit  gets  under  way. — It  is  probable  that  Washington 
never  felt  any  responsibility  press  upon  him  more  heavily  than  when  he  first 
undertook   the  administration  of  the  presidential  office.     In  writing  to  his 

the  young  man.  "Take  any  other ;  mine  is  at  your  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
service."  He  accepted  it,  and  immediately  had  his  York,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chancel- 
name  enrolled  Frederick  William  Steuben.     The  Baron  lor  of  the  State."  ' 

settled  upon  him  in  return  a  pension  of  five  dollars  a  '  Fame  stretched  her  wings,  and  with  her  trumpet  blew, 

month,  and  afterwards  gave  him  a  tract  of  land.'  ...  '  Oreat  Washington  is  near,  what  praise  is  due? 

Steuben  was  a   firm   believer  in  the    Christian   re-  What  title  shall  he  have? '   She  paused  and  said, 

ligion,   and  a  constant  attendant    on   divine  worship,  'Not  one — his  name  alone  strikes  every  tide  dead." 

when  in   the  city.     He  sleeps  well  beneath   the  soil  of  Masonic  A^roii  iKrought  by  Mndame  the  Mcir- 

the  land  he  helped   to  free  ;  ^nd  though  the  nation  re-  chioness  Lafayette. — ^There   was  a  bond  of  union  of 

fuses  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  worth,  when  we  cease  peculiar  strength   be^veen  Washington  and   Lafayette 

to   remember  his  deeds  we  shall  be   unworthy  of  the  other   than    that  of  mere  personal  friendship.     They 

heritage  he  left  us. '—-J.  T.  Headley's  Washington  and  were  members  of  the  fraternity  of  Free  and   Accepted 

his  Generals,  pp.  310  and  313.  Masons,  and  both   loved  the   mystic   brotherhood  sin- 

'  History  of  the  Bible  used  at  the  Inauguration  cerely.  Madame  Lafayette  was  deeply  interested  in 
cf  Washington. — That  Bible  belonged  to,  and  is  still  in  everything  that  engaged  the  attention  of  her  husband  ; 
thepossessionof  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  and  she  had  learned  to  reverence  Washington  with  a 
Masons — the  venerable  mother  lodge  of  New  York,  feeling  closely  allied  to  that  of  devotion.  She  had  cor- 
which  numbered  among  its  members  so  many  illus-  responded  with  him,  and  received  from  him  cordial  in- 
trious  and  patriotic  men  of  this  great  State.  Upon  each  vitations  to  the  simple  delights  of  rural  life  at  Mount 
cover  is  a  record,  in  gilt  letters,  concerning  the  Lodge,  Vernon.  She  had,  no  doubt,  earnestly  desired  to  present 
and  on  the  inside,  beautifully  written  upon  parchment,  some  visible  testimonial  of  her  regard  to  the  great  pa- 
in ornamental  style,  by  G.  Thresher,  surmounted  by  a  triot  of  the  New  World  ;  and  when  her  husband  re- 
portrait  of  Washington  engraved  by  Leiiey,  of  New  solved  to  visit  him  in  his  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon, 
York,  is  the  following  statement :  she  prepared  with   her  own  hands  an  apron  of  white 

"  On  this  Sacred  Volume,  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  satin,   upon    which   she  wrought,    in   needlework,   the 

1789,  in    the  city  of  New  York,  was  administered  to  various  emblems  of   the  Masonic   order.     This  apron 

George  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  United  Laf^ette  brought  with  him,  and  presented  to  his  dis- 

States  of  America,  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  tinguished   brother  at  Mount  Vernon. — Ibid.,  pp.  166, 

of  the  irn  ted  States.      This  important  ceremony  was  167. 

performed    by    the    Most  Worshipful    Graud  Master  »  Irving's  Zi/jr  ^  Jf^aiA/«^^,;«,  voL  iv.  pp.  S'2-514, 
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friend,  Edward  Rutledge,  he  says  :  '  I  walk  as  it  were  on  untrodden  ground  : 
so  many  new  and  untoward  circumstances  may  intervene  in  such  a  new  and 
critical  situation,  that  I  shall  feel  an  insuperable  ditlidence  in  my  own  abili- 
ties. I  feel  in  the  execution  of  my  arduous  office  how  much  I  shall  stand  in 
need  of  the  countenance  and  aid  of  every  friend  to  myself,  of  every  friend  to 
the  Revolution,  and  of  every  lover  of  good  government.'  Before  the  depart- 
ments were  organized,  he  stood  officially  alone — he  had  no  constitutional  ad- 
visers. '  He  could  turn  with  confidence,  however,'  says  Irving,  '  for  counsel 
in  an  emergency,  to  John  Jay,  who  still  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  where 
he  had  been  placed  in  1784.  He  was  sure  of  sympathy  also  in  his  old  com- 
rade, John  Knox,  who  continued  to  officiate  as  secretary  of  war ;  while  the 
affairs  of  the  treasury  were  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  Samuel  Osgood, 
Walter  Livingston,  and  Arthur  Lee.' 

« Among  the  personal  friends  not  in  office,  to  whom  Washington  felt  that 
he  could  safely  have  recourse  for  aid  in  initiating  the  new  government,  was 
Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is  true,  many  had  their  doubts  of  his  sincere  adhe- 
sion to  it.  In  the  convention  in  Philadelphia,  he  "had  held  up  the  British  con- 
stitution as  a  model  to  be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  blending  some 
of  the  advantages  of  monarchy  with  the  republican  form.  The  form  finally 
adopted  was  too  low-toned  for  him  ;  he  feared  it  might  prove  feeble  and  in- 
sufficient ;  but  he  voted  for  it  as  the  best  attainable,  advocated-  it  in  the  State 
convention  in  New  York,  and  in  a  series  of  essays,  collectively  known  as  the 
Federalist,  written  conjunctively  with  Madison  and  Jay ;  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer  that  the  constitution  was  ulti- 
mately accepted.  Still  many  considered  him  at  heart  a  monarchist,  and  sus- 
pected him  of  being  secretly  bent  upon  bringing  the  existing  government  to 
the  monarchical  form.  In  this  they  did  him  injustice.  He  still  continued,  it 
is  true,  to  doubt  whether  the  republican  theory  would  admit  of  a  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  but  was  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  for  its  success.' 

•  Washington,  who  knew  and  appreciated  Hamilton's  character,  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  sincerity,  and  felt  assured  that  he  would  loyally  aid  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  Constitution  as  adopted. 

"  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Washington,  on  looking  round  for  reliable 
advisers  at  this  moment,  to  see  James  Madison  among  the  members  of  Con- 
gress :  Madison,  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  convention,  who  had  labored 
in  the  Federalist,  and  whose  talents  as  a  speaker,  and  calm,  dispassionate, 
reasoner ;  whose  extensive  information  and  legislative  experience  destined 
him  to  be  a  leader  in  the  House.  Highly  appreciating  his  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  Washington  would  often  turn  to  him  for  counsel,  '  I  am  trouble- 
some,' he  would  say,  '  but  you  must  excuse  me  ;  ascribe  it  to  friendship  and 
confidence.' " 

'  Knox,  of  whose  sure  sympathies  we  have  spoken,  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  cool  statesman  just  mentioned.  His  mind  was  ardent  and  active^ 
his  imagination  vivid,  as  was  his  language.     He  had  abandoned  tke  militar^f 
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garb,  but  still  maintained  his  soldier-like  air.  He  was  large  in  person,  above 
the  middle  stature,  with  a  full  face,  radiant  and  benignant,  bespeaking  his 
open,  buoyant,  generous  nature.  He  had  a  sonorous  voice,  and  sometimes 
talked  rather  grandly,  flourishing  his  cane  to  give  efifect  to  his  periods.  He 
Vas  cordially  appreciated  by  Washington,  who  had  experienced  his  prompt 
and  efficient  talent  in  time  of  war,  had  considered  him  one  of  the  ablest  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolution,  and  now  looked  to  him  as  an  energetic  man  of  busi- 
ness, capable  of  giving  practical  advice  in  time  of  peace,  and  cherished  for 
him  that  strong  feeling  of  ancient  companionship  in  toil  and  danger,  which 
bound  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  firmly  to  each  other.'  ' 

First  Steps  to  be  taken. — There  was  everything  to  be  done.  The  most 
urgent  subject  which  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  was  a  revenue  ; 
for  the  country  had  no  means,  either  for  carrying  on  the  government,  or  dis- 
charging the  pubhc  debt.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  create  a  tariff  of 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels — 
direct  taxation  being  considered  unwise  in  policy,  and  odious  in  practice. 
Another  measure  of  pressing  necessity,  was  the  organization  of  Public  Depart- 
ments to  aid  the  President  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  government. 
By  the  Constitution,  the  number  of  executive  departments  of  the  government 
was  not  limited.  It  was  consequently  necessary,  on  the  recommendation  of 
tiie  President,  that  Congress  should  make  provision  for  the  details  of  the 
administration  ;  and  departments  were  organized  for  State,  Treasury,  and 
War.  For  his  first  secretaries,  Washington  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the 
Department  of  State,' Alexander  Hamilton  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  John  Knox  for  the  Department  of  War.  The  last-named  secretary  had 
also  control  of  the  navy. 

Alexander  Hamilton  establishes  the  Financial  Policy  of  the  Republic. — 
With  some  slight  modifications,  that  policy  has  prevailed  till  the  present 
day.''  This  man,  so  munificently  gifted,  was  justly  regarded  in  his  times, 
as  he  has  been  ever  since,  as  endowed  with  pre-eminent  ability  in  financial 
affairs.  His  reports  from  the  Treasury  Department  were  luminous  and  con- 
vincing, and  his  Essays  on  Public  Credit   are   a*nong  the  best  that  have  ever 

>  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  pp.  5,  6,  7.  under  it  established  and  organized.     The  discerning 

2  Probably  no  other  man  ever  lived  of  whose  finan-  eye  of  Washington  immediately  called  him  to  that  post, 

cial   ability   Daniel   Webster   would    have   used    such  which  was  far  the  most  important  in  the  administration 

words  as  the  following  :—  of  Ae  new   system.     He  was  made   Secretary  of  the 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected  one  of  the  distinguished  Treasury  :  and  how  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a 

delegation  from  the  city    to   the   State  Convention  at  place  at  such  a  time  the  whole  country  perceived  with 

Poughkeepsie,  called  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution.  Its  delight,  and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admiration.    He 

debates  are  published.     l\Ir.  Hamilton  appears  to  have  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 

exerted   on   this  occasion,  to  the  utmost,  every  power  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.    He  touched  the  dead 

and  faculty  of  his  mind.  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and   it  sprang  upon   its  feet. 

The  whole  question  was  likely  to  depend  on  the  de-  The  fabled  birth  of  Mmerva  from  the   brain  of  Jove, 

cision  of  New  York.     He  felt  the  full  importance  of  the  was   hardly  more   sudden  or   more  perfect    than   the 

crisis,  and  the  reports  of  his  speeches,  imperfect  as  they  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it  burst  forth 

probably  are,  are  yet  lasting  monuments  to  his  genius  from  the   conceptions  of   Alexander   Hamilton.— 

and  patriotism.     He  saw  at  last  his  hopes  fulfilled  ; -he  Webster"!    Sieeih  at  the   City  Hall,    New   York, 

saw   the  Constitution  adopted,  and    the   government  March  lOth,  1831. 
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been  written.  He  proposed  the  plan  of  funding  the  public  debt,  in  which  he 
embraced  not  only  the  fifty  millions  contracted  by  Congress,  but  the  twenty- 
five  miUions  owed  by  the  States  ;  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  principal,  from  a  revenue  of  customs  duties  levied  chiefly 
on  articles  of  luxury  imported  from  abroad,  and  distilled  spirits  made  at 
home.  The  warmest  personal  and  sectional  feelings  were  aroused  by  this 
plan,  and  the  debates  which  attended  it  reached  dangerous  intensity.  The 
hnes  of  political  parties  were  sure  soon  to  be  definitively  drawn  after  so  un- 
relenting a  war  of  ideas.  The  time  was  near  when  every  man  would  range 
himself  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  contending  parties — the  Federalists, 
headed  by  Hamilton  as  their  chief*  champion,  and  the  Republicans,  whose 
recognized  leader  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  financial  policy  of  Hamilton 
prevailed,  and  from  that  time  it  commanded  the  unlimited  confidence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  people.  It  succeeded  in  giving  us,  at  all  times,  an 
adequate  revenue  ;  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  our  government  unimpaired  ; 
and  it  ended  in  the  entire  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  which  exceeded 
seventy-five  million  dollars. 

Establishment  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States.— It  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  connected  with'  the  organization  of  the  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  great  Judiciary  Act  of  the  24th  of 
September,  1789,  occupies,  in  fact,  a  position  to  the  fundamental  elements  of 
our  government,  second  only  to  the  constitution  itself.  It  organized  the 
whole  system  of  our  national  judiciary,  which  has  reflected  so  much  lustre 
upon  the  nation  ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day  substantially  as  it  was  first  passed. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,!  of  Connecticut,  was  the  author  of  the  Bill,  and  became 
the  second  Chief-Justice  on  the  4th  of  March,  1796,  succeeding  John  Jay," 
who  resigned  the  ofiice  to  accept  the  mission  to  England. 

The  First  National  Bank. — Other  most  important  measures  were  passed 
by  the  First  Congress  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.     A 

1  Ellsworth,  Oliver,  an  American  statesman  and  clined  on  accoiint  of  his  health.— Appletons'  Ameri- 
jurist,  bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  29,  1745,  died  can  Cyclofadia.  _ 
Nov.  26,  1807.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  =  '  In  point  of  revolutionary  services,  says  Hil- 
Jersey  in  1766,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  dreth,  'only  the  President  himself  stood  upon  higher 
of  law.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con-  ground  ;  nor  could  any  person  except  the  Vice-Presi- 
tinental  congress,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  dent,  Adams,  pretend  to  a  place  upon  the  same  level. 
ofConnecticut  from  1780  to  1784,  when  he  was  appoint-  In  lofty  disinterestedness,  in  unyielding  integrity,  in 
ed  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1787  he  was  superiority  to  the  illusions  of  passions,  no  one  ot  the 
elected  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  con-  great  men  of  the  revolution  approached  so  near  to 
stitution,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  State  Washington.  Profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  "inej^ 
convention  which  ratified  that  instrument.  He  was  a  ible  sense  of  justice,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  had 
Senator  of  the  United  States  irom.  17S9  to  1796,  when  especially  marked  him  out  for  the  office  which  he  held, 
he  was  nominated  by  Washington  Chief-Justice  of  the  Having  played  a  very  active  part  in  a  State,  the  seat 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  over  which  he  of  hostilities  during  the  whole  struggle  of  the  revolu- 
presided  with  great  distinction,  his  opinions  being  tjon,  he  knew  what  war  was,  and  dreaded  it  according- 
marked  by  sound  legal  and  ethical  principles,  in  clear  ly.  One  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
felicitous  language.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  by  peace,  and  afterward  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  he 
President  Adams  envoy  extraordinary  to  Paris,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  grounds  of  contro- 
with  his  associates,  Davie  and  Murray,  he  successfully  versy  between  the  two  nations.  Though  on  qiiestions 
negociated  a  treaty  with  the  French.  This  accomplish-  of  principle  perfectly  unyielding,  in  matters  of  interest 
ed,  and  his  health  beginning  to  fail,  he  visited  Eng-  and  expediency  he  knew  the  wisdom  of  giving  up  a 
land  for  the  benefit  of  its  mineral  waters;  but  his  in-  part  rather  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole,  'i  he  only 
firmities  increasing,  he  resigned  his  office  of  Chief-Jus-  serious  objection  to  his  appointment  was  his  judicial 
tice  in  1800.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  again  station  :  but  even  that  gave  an  additional  dignity  tc 
elected  a  meml)er  of  the  council  ;  and  in  1807  he  was  the  mission,  and  in  a  crisis  so  important  the  objection 
kppointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  State,  which  office  he  de-  lost  much  of  its  weight.'— Appletons'    American  Cy 
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National  Bank  was  organized,  after  the  most  violent  and  determined  opposi- 
tion from  the  Republican  party ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  within  the 
limits  of  its  lirst  charter,  it  highly  subserved  the  purposes  of  the  government, 
regulated  the  currency,  and  answered  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  met  with 
the  deliberate  approbation  of  Washington,  and  went  into  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  Kentucky  was  separated  from 
Virginia,  and  erected  into  an  independent  government.  Vermont  was  admit- 
ted as  a  new  State  into  the  Union  ;'  and  the  tirst  census  of  the  United  States 
was  taken.  It  gave  us  a  population  of  very  nearly  four  millions  with  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  slaves.  Thus  the  Republic  came  into  being  with  the 
Atlean  weight  of  African  slavery,  and  it  carried  the  embarrassing  and  disgrace- 
ful burden,  till  it   was  thrown  off  in  the  convulsions  of  a  Civil  War.     The 


*  Vermont. — ^Thename  of  this  State,  borrowed  from 
its  evergreen  mountains,  stirs  the  imagination  of  every 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  its  history,  and  recalls  im- 
ages of  grandeur  and  beauty  to  every  traveller  who  has 
passed  through  those  enchanting  regions.  From  the 
crowned  summit  of  Hay  Stack  mountain,  which  stands 
out  bold  and  clear  on  the  skies  of  South-western  Ver- 
mont, the  eye  sweeps  over  an  extended  range  of  country' 
which  may  be  fairly  termed  the  most  picturesque  his- 
toric ground  of  North  America.  On  the  east,  beyond 
the  intervening  hills,  the  Green  Mountains  lift  their 
never-fading  ramparts.  Far  away  in  the  blue  distance, 
rise  the  snow-tops  of  the  Adirondacks,  sheltering  the 
deep  forest  valleys  which  stretch  out  from  their  base  :  to 
the  west  beyond,  the  crystal  waters  of  Champlain  and 
Lake  George — where  the  chivalry  of  France  so  long 
held  the  fleur-de-lis  against  the  veterans  of  Marl- 
borough— stand  the  encircling  mountains,  those  un- 
wasting  fountains  of  the  Hudson  ; — while  to  the  south 
lie  the  battlefields  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga,  where 
England  was  forced  to  let  go  her  grasp  of  that  beauti- 
ful domain  which  had  cost  her  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  win  from  her  French  rival. 

Besides  the  innumerable  conflicts  between  Indian 
tribes,  which  had  raged  long  before  the  historic  period, 
these  classic  scenes  have  witnessed  three  wars.  The 
first  saw  the  French  and  American  colonists  through 
the  changing  panorama  of  a  seven  years'  conflict.  The 
second  saw  a  stranger  sight,  where  those  same  American 
and  French  soldiers  met  again,  but  as  allies,  to  fight 
the  same  common  foe  :  and  still  again  in  the  war  of 
1812,  which  raged  along  our  borders,  when  the  sons  of 
an  independent  artd  now  powerful  republic,  were  once 
more  in  arms  against  their  ancient  enemy. 

A  striking  anecdote,  which  is  not  generally  known, 
illustrates  that  spirit  of  love  of  liberty  which  has  always 
had  a  home  in  that  romantic  region.  When  Burgoyne 
came  up  from  Canada  sweeping  all  before  him — 1777 — 
Colonel  Herrick  organized  in  the  township  of  Pawlet. 
in  Western  Vermont,  his  famous  regiment  of  rangers, 
who  were  the  protot3'pes  of  the  whole  family  of  rangers 
that  figured  so  largely  in  our  ear'.y  national  history. 
They  were  the  terror  of  all  the  country  round — Tory, 
British,  and  Hessians.  In  one  of  his  despatches,  Bur- 
goyne complained  that  '  they  hung  like  a  gathering 
cloud  on  his  flank  ' 


Vermont  was  then  governed  by  a  Council  of  Safety, 
with  headquarters  at  Bennington.  The  following  paper, 
which  was  e.vtracted  with  supreme  care  by  Mr.  Heil 
HoUister,  from  the  records  of  Bennington,  shows 
the  sentiment  of  the  founders  of  that  State,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  had  then  been  established  in 
America  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose  soil  was 
never  trod  by  a  slave.  Though  somewhat  crude  and 
inelegant  for  a  State  Paper,  it  might  have  served  in 
spirit,  and  almost  in  form,  as  a  miniature  model  for 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  eighty-si.x  years 
later  : 

'  Headquarters,  Pawlet,  28  Nov.,  1777. 
'  To  whom  it  may  concern  : — Know  ye  that  whereas 
Dinah  Mattis  a  negro  woman  with  Nancy  her  Child  of 
two  months  old  was  taken  Prissnor  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  with  the  British  troops  Somewhere  near  Col. 
Gilliner's  Patten  the  twelfth  day  of  Instant  November 
by  a  scout  under  my  command,  and  according  to  a 
Resolve  passed  by  the  Honorable  Continental  Con- 
gress that  all  Prisses  belomg  to  the  Captivators  there- 
fore I  being  conscientious  that  it  is  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  keep  Slaves  I  therefore  obtaining  leave  of 
the  Detachment  under  my  Command  to  give  her  &  her 
child  their  freedom  I  do  therefore  give  the  said  Dinah 
Mattis  &  Nancy  her  child  there  freedom  to  pass  &  re- 
pass any  where  through  the  United  States  of  America 
with  her  behaving  as  bocometh  &  to  Trade  &  Traffic 
for  her  Self  &  Child  as  though  she  was  born  free,  with- 
out being  Molested  by  any  Person  or  Persons.  In 
witness  whereunto  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  or 
subscribed  my  name  (signed)  Ebenezek  Allen  Capt.' 

After  the  war  was  over,  seventy  revolutionary  soldiers 
settled  in  Pawlet.  Their  longevity  shows  them  to  have 
been  men  of  the  highest  physical  and  moral  stamina. 
They,  as  a  class,  were  distinguished  for  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  and  though  the  fires  of  the  revolu- 
tion consumed  their  substance.  '  and  tried  their  souls,' 
nearly  all  of  them  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Vvome, 
and  acquiring  a  competence.  One  (George  Rush),  Uved 
to  the  age  of  no  ;  another  (Nathan  M.  Lounsbury), 
100  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  the  lives  of  the  54  ascertained, 
was  4,247  years,  or  an  average  of  78  years  and  8  months. 
These  interesting  facts  I  have  gathered  from  Mr.  Hei 
HoUister's  History  0/ the  Town  of  Paivlet, 
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revenue  amounted  to  five  millions,  while  the  imports  and  exports  were  nearly 
balanced  at  twenty  millions /^r  annum.  The  ratio  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress was  fixed  at  one  representative  for  every  thirty-three  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

Our  Foreign  Relations. — The  government  was  now  in  full  working  order, 
and  a  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  seemed  to  be  spread  out  before  it. 
The  influence  of  Washington  was  so  great  and  so  benign,  and  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  with  such  unanimity,  that  it  was  found  to 
be  no  difficult  task  to  institute  advantageous  and  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
States.  The  name  of  the  political  Father  of  the  American  Republic  had 
already  become  known  and  venerated  throughout  the  world.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  noblest  illustration  of  patriotism  and  incorruptible  virtue  among 
the  living, — perhaps  even  among  the  dead.  The  moral  influence  which  began 
to  be  put  forth  by  the  Republic  was  by  no  means  limited  to  its  absolute 
power,  and  in  no  respect  could  it  be  measured  by  the  years  of  its  existence. 
The  earth  was  dotted  with  nations  hoary  with  antiquity,  few  of  whom  com- 
manded such  entire  confidence,  and  none  of  whom  elicited  so  much  praise. 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  were  appointed  by  Washington  to  represent  us  near 
the  chief  governments  of  the  world,  and  they  were  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  Courtesy  was  extended  to  our  travellers  ;  protection  was  given 
to  our  citizens.  Our  commerce,  which  had  lived  even  in  defiance  of  the 
all-sweeping  and  all-desolating  fleets  of  the  British  navy,  now  sprang  into  a 
sudden  expansion. 

Washington  elected  for  a  Second  Term. — A  history  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration would  stretch  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  this  work.  I 
have  been  able  to  spare  space  enough  only  to  enumerate  the  most  important 
events  which  occurred  during  his  first  administration.  Before  it  had  expired, 
the  Constitution  demanded  that  another  Presidential  election  should  take 
place.  The  country  again  turned  its  eyes  to  Washington,  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  had  grown,  if  possible,  still  stronger  every  year ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  men,  who  either  enterta.ined  different  views  in  regard  to 
government,  or  who  were  prompted  by  a  selfish  ambition,  there  was  the 
same  feeling  of  unanimity  that  had  been  displayed  when  he  was  first  placed 
in  the  presidential  chair.  He  was  accordingly  re-elected,  and  his  second 
inauguration  took  place  in  March,  1793.  The  great  abilities  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  not  called  in  question ;  but  John  Adams  was  elected  Vice- 
President  over  his  rival.  This  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  Jefferson's  character  and  pubUc  services,  than  to  the  fact  that 
Jefferson  was  now  known  to  hold  different  views  in  regard  to  the  scope  and 
the  policy  of  the  government,  from  those  of  Washington.  A  more  sincere 
republican  than  Washington  did  not  exist  in  the  whole  country  ;  but  Jeffer- 
son held  opinions  more  radically  democratic.  His  views  on  most  great 
public  questions,  more  closely  resembled  those  of  the  statesmen  of  the  pres- 
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ent  day.  It  is  asserted  with  much  plausibility,  that  Jefferson  felt  keenly 
jealous  also  of  the  great  influence' which  Alexander  Hamilton  had  over 
Washington's  mind.  Nothing  would  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  repre- 
sent any  individual  as  holding  a  controlling  influence  over  Washington's  mind 
or  opinions  ;  but,  probably,  among  all  the  great  men  that  were  clustered 
around  him,  he  felt  more  confidence  in  the  political  judgment,  the  financial 
abihty,  and  the  classic  completeness  of  Hamilton's  minfl — he  doubtless  re- 
garded him,  '  take  him  all  for  all,'  as  the  ablest  man  for  this  station.  Wash- 
ington had  a  keen  perception  of  character,  and  he  was  very  rarely  mistaken 
ii"f  his  judgment.  He  fully  appreciated  the  abilities  and  the  services  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  he  chose,  during  his  first  term,  to  have  him  act  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  had  no  favorites — we  cannot  say  he  had  no  partialities — but 
in  his  public  life,  we  can  certainly  trace  none  which  grew  out  of  selfish  or 
private  feelings.  But  Washington's  mind  was  more  conservative  than  Jefter- 
son's.  Washington  surpassed  almost  all  men  in  that  rarest  quality — a  genius 
for  crystallizing  all  the  chaotic  elements  of  power  into  the  enduring  structure 
of  a  well-organized  civil  administration.  Washington  had  a  native  economy 
of  mind,  which  in  war  or  in  cabinet  councils,  made  the  most  out  of  every- 
thing. There  was  no  variableness  in  his  character — no  incompleteness  in  his 
estimates — his  perception  reached  to  every  detail,  and  he  perfectly  compre- 
hended all  aggregates.  Jefferson  was  as  bold  and  daring  in  statesmanship,  as 
Decatur  was  in  a  sea-fight ;  but  he  sometimes  made  mistakes — Washington 
never.  No  man  but  Jeflerson  could  have  written  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence so  well  ;  but  the  massive  and  colossal  mind  of  John  Adams  was  more 
compact  and  commanding.  John  Adams  was  a  primitive  man.  We  think  we 
here  discern  the  reasons  why  the  country  preferred  to  have  John  Adams  lead 
the  way  as  Washington's  successor ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  enlightened 
American  statesman  or  citizen  now  regrets,  that  in  the  early  period  of  our 
Republic,  the  policy  of  the  nation  was  decided-  so  entirely  by  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Hamilton.  They  were  the  men  to  found  a  Republic — Jefferson 
and  Jackson  were  the  men  to  expand  it  into  ampler  proportions. 

Development  of  the  two  great  Political  Parties. — Washington  had  not 
got  on  far  in  his  second  term,  before  party  spirit  began  to  run  very  high ;  and 
Jefferson  unmasked  his  hostility  to  the  entire  Federal  policy.  He  opposed 
it  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  with  all  the  caustic  severity 
of  his  pen.  But  in  logical  argument  he  was  no  match  for  Hamilton.  Wherever 
he  came  in  collision  with  him,  he  found  his  master.  Jefferson  was  great  in 
many  directions — Hamilton  in  all. 

Apprehended  Troubles  with  France. — In  the  mean  time  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  occurred.  The  head  of  I.ouis  XVI.  had  rolled  from  the  guillotine. 
The  triumph  of  Democracy  had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris,  bringing  with  it  a 
reign  of  blood.  France  had  also  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and 
Holland ;    and  the   men  who  controlled    the  French   Councils  at    the  time 
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made  a  serious  attempt  to  embroil  our  government  in  the  quarrels  of  their 
country.  M.  Genet  was  appointed  minister  of  France  to  the  United  States. 
The  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  to  induce  America  to  take  sides  with 
France ;  and  the  whole  scheme  was  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
Washington  gave  it  no  encouragement,  for  he  was  determined  that  we  should 
be  involved  in  no  European  contests.  Each  member  of  the  cabinet  was  con- 
sulted on  the  matter,  and  they  unanimously  recommended  the  President  to 
issue  a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  It  was  immediately  done.  The  maxim 
then  adopted  for  our  government,  was  '  Friendship  with  all — entangling 
alliances  with  none.'  We  owe  much  of  our  prosperity  as  a  nation  to  the 
adoption  of  this  policy.'  It  has  prevailed  till  the  present  time,  and  fatal  will 
be  the  day  when  it  is  abandoned.  But  M.  Genet  had  already  reached 
Charleston  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  and  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
everywhere  by  the  Republican  party.  This  excited  high  hopes  for  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  and  he  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  persuade  the 
American  people  to  embark  actively  in  the  great  war  then  raging  in  Europe. 
He  even  arranged  for  fitting  out  privateers,  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  against 
British  commerce,  and  in  all  his  acts  reduced  himself  from  the  high  position 
of  an  ambassador,  to  that  of  an  incendiary  and  a  spy.  At  last  Washington 
requested  the  French  government  to  recall  him,  and  appoint  a  more  discreet 
man  in  his  place.  It  was  done.  Congress  applauded  Washington's  course, 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  nation.  But  a  new  spirit  of  animosity  between 
the  Republicans  and  Federalists  was  stirred  up  ;  and  debates,  correspondence, 
and  newspapers  were  conducted  with  more  asperity  and  venom  at  that  period, 
than  has  ever  since  been  witnessed. 

Bitter  Party  Conflicts. — The  Republicans  accused  the  Federalists  of  mo- 
narchical tendencies — of  a  desire  to  form  an  alliance  with  England,  our  old 
enemy — of  hostility  to  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  and  free  government 
in  Europe;  and  by  some  of  Jefferson's  organs  the  grossest  attacks  were  made 
upon  Washington  himself.  Even  his  personal  character  did  not  escape  the 
worst  insinuations,  Avhile  his  motives  wer,e  assailed,  and  the  most  otfensive, 
unjust,  and  malignant  satires  were  launched  against  his  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Federalists,  who  were  none  the  less  bitter,  charged  the  Republicans 
as  being  the  abettors  of  Robespierre,  and  the  ferocious   leaders  who   were 

'.January  g,  1S52. — Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  ing  its  action  to  its  own  duties.  Our  example  was  one 
chief,  called,  with  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  upon  Henry  Clay,  of  Christian  progress  ;  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
while  the  latter  lay  sick  in  his  room  at  Washington  city,  only  living  Republic,  and  example  of  man's  capability 
Mr.  Clay  listened  patiently  to  his  comments  on  the  con-  for  self-government,  was  bound  to  encourage  progress 
dition  of  Hungary  and  the  situation  of  France,  which  and  prosperity  on  this  continent.  All  this  would  be 
Kossuth  beheved  would  provoke  civil  war,  and  perhaps  endangered  and  destroyed  by  foreign  wars,  and  with 
a  general  revolution  ;  and  to  avoid  which,  or  control  them  all  hopes  of  free  institutions.  Warming  with  the 
it  for  the  greatest  good,  he  hoped  for  the  intervention  importance  of  his  subject,  as  he  proceeded,  he  stood 
of  the  United  States  in  tlie  affairs  of  Europe.  Mr.  erect,  and  with  much  emotion  and  touching  emphasis, 
Clay  replied  that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  this  said  :  '  As  a  dying  man,  I  oppose  your  doctrine  of  in 
government  than  this  doctrine  of  intervention.  The  tervention.'  Grasping  his  hand,  as  he  bade  him  fare- 
vita!  principle  of  tliis  country,  he  said,  rested  upon  its  well,  he  said,  '  God  bless  you  and  your  family  !  God 
republican  character,  as  seen  in  the  capacity  of  its  peo-  bless  your  country  !  May  she  yet  be  free  ! '  — Col- 
ple  for  self-government,  and  in  its  practice  of  confia-  lins'  HUt.  0/  Kentucky,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 
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drenching  France  in  blood  during  her  Reign  of  Terror — of  entertaining  and 
promulgating  the  most  licentious  views  and  principles  of  government,  and 
even  of  a  desire  to  upheave  the  foundations  of  the  State,  and  shatter  the 
whole  stuicture  of  society. 

None  of  these  accusations  were  just  on  either  side ;  and  now  that  we  an 
removed  far  enough  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  those  times,  we  con- 
template with  regret  the  degradation  to  which  great  men  and  patriotic  states- 
men can  descend,  when  their  passions  are  lashed  into  fury  by  the  excitements 
of  the  hour. 

ftisurgent  Movements  against  Federal  Authority  suppressed. — From 
another  quarter  the  stability  of  the  government  was  seriously  menaced. 
Americans  abhorred  taxation,  and  were  not  always  willing  to  submit  to  it, 
even  when  levied  by  their  own  representatives  to  raise  means  to  carry  on 
their  own  government.  In  the  district  of  Pittsburg,  some  seven  thousand 
insurgents  had  collected  to  resist  the  law.  The  United  States  Marshal  was 
seized,  and  other  public  officers  maltreated.  Washington  dealt  with  these 
insurgents  in  a  summary  manner.  He  made  requisitions  upon  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  even  Pennsylvania  herself,  for  fifteen  thousand  militia. 
They  were  put  under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  who  marched  to  the  re- 
volted district,  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

A  Second  War  with  Etigland  threatened. — Having  overcome  all  these 
difficulties,  Washington  had  still  a  more  serious  work  before  him.  He  found 
himself  on  the  verge  of  a  second  war  with  England.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if,  after  the  painful  experiences  of  the  late  Revolution,  the 
Americans  could  at  once  forget  how  many  sacrifices  the  war  of  Independence 
had  cost  them,  or  bury  in  oblivion  the  barbarities  which  had  characterized 
the  course  of  their  enemies  during  the  struggle.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  sup- 
pose that  a  haughty  empire  could  at  once  recover  from  the  deep  humiliation 
it  had  suffered  in  its  defeat.  Wise  and  good  men,  however,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  had  done  their  best  to  soften  these  asperities,  and  inspire  better 
feelings.  But  they  found, — what  has  been  found,  and  will  in  every  age, — 
that  one  bad  man  can  do  more  mischief  in  a  moment  than  a  hundred  good 
men  can  ever  repair — that  one  unscrupulous  writer  can  stir  up  more  passions 
in  an  hour,  than  can  be  allayed  in  a  generation.  The  newspapers  in  both 
countries,  teemed  with  irritating  articles  and  correspondence.  The  Americans 
were  accused  of  defrauding  the  loyalists  of  the  Revolution  out  of  their  prop- 
erty and  estates,  and  preventing  British  subjects  from  recovering  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  Revolution.  There  was  a  show  of  justice  in  these  accusations  ; 
but  our  public  integrity  was  not  seriously  called  in  question  ;  and  in  almost 
every  instance  the  loyalists  brought  in  extravagant  claims,  and  prosecuted 
them  in  an  offensive  spirit.  But  the  Americans  also  had  just  and  well- 
founded  causes  of  complaint,  not  so  much  on  individual,  as  on  public  account. 
One  source  of  deep  irritation  consisted  in  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  sur- 
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render  military  posts  along  our  northern  frontier,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
West.  Nor  did  she  ever,  in  all  her  dealings  with  us,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  colonies,  act  more  unwisely  than  in  refusing  promptly  to  comply  with 
all  the  obligations  she  had  assumed.  From  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  up  to  the 
time  now  spoken  of,  our  frontier  had  been  desolated  by  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  North-west ;  and  it  was  not  denied,  that  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
bloodiest  massacres,  and  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  upon  our  helpless  fron- 
tiersmen, these  savages  had  found  safe  and  ready  shelter  from  justice,  when 
ever  they  returned  from  their  incursions,  to  those  same  forts  which  belonged 
to  us  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

English  Arrogance  on  the  Ocean. — Another  cause  of  complaint  existed 
in  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  to  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea. 
She  was  just  reaching  the  period — so  marked  in  her  history — when  the 
Commercial  Policy,  instead  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  was  to  become  the 
chief  inspiration  of  her  statesmanship ;  and  to  consummate  her  scheme  she 
must  become  mistress  of  the  ocean,  even  if  it  should  end — as  it  ultimately 
did — in  rousing  the  enmity  of  the  world  against  her.  This  policy,  involving 
the  impressment  of  seamen,  with  the  right  to  search  our  vessels,  could  not  be 
conceded  by  our  government ;  and  it  was  the  source  of  protracted  and  irritat- 
ing debates,  discussions,  and  diplomatic  correspondence.  Down  to  1842, 
when  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  made  the  celebrated  Treaty  of 
Washington,  this  question  obtruded  itself  on  every  discussion.  It  blocked  up 
the  way  to  friendly  and  advantageous  negotiations  ;  and,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  it  had  hung  menacingly  over  the  head  of  English  and  American 
statesmen,  whenever  they  met  to  talk  about  international  affairs.  England 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  almost  anything  to  win  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and 
she  was  now  sweeping  the  great  fleets  of  France  from  the  ocean.  The  little 
navy  of  the  United  States  was,  in  the  aggregate,  smaller  than  almost  any 
one  of  England's  twenty  squadrons  ;  and  conscious  of  her  relative  strength, 
Britain  presumed  upon  her  superiority  to  assert  principles  which  she  has  never 
been  able  to  enforce  towards  this  country,  and  which  hereafter  she  will  proba- 
bly never  attempt. 

Firmness  of  Washington. — Our  ministers  pressed  these  considerations 
home  upon  the  British  government  with  great  earnestness  and  power — but 
with  no  effect.  Washington  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  sterner  measures, 
and,  at  his  recommendation.  Congress  passed  bills  laying  an  embargo  for  thirty 
days — erecting  forts  and  "fortifications — raising  an  army,  and  organizing  the 
militia  in  all  the  States.  But  while  these  vigorous  measures  were  in  progress, 
Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  London,  April,  1794,  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
which  might  avert,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  a  Second  War  with  England. 
We  have  an  authenticated  account  of  the  last  conversation  between  Jay  and 
Washington,  before  the  minister  left  for  his  post.  '  I  have  every  confidence,' 
said  the  President,  '  in  your  abilities  for  negotiation,  and  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  our  demands.    You  will,  therefore,  cause  the  British  gov- 
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ernment  most  distinctly  to  understand  that,  much  as  we  deprecate  another 
coUision  with  England,  and  enfeebled  as  we  still  are  by  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  we  can  by  no  means  submit  to  injustice  ;  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  fight  England  the  second  time,  we  shall  take  good  care  to  see  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  war  of  seven  years.' 

Mr.  Jay  was  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  an  accomplished  man.^  He  inspired 
the  greatest  respect,  and  he  was  received  by  the  British  government  with  un- 
expected cordiality.  He  negotiated  a  Treaty  by  which  England  was  to  give 
up  the  posts  she  had  unjustly  retained,  and  indemnify  all  parties  concerned 
for  illegal  captures  ;  while  the  United  States  were  to  hold  three  miUion  dollars 
in  trust  for  British  subjects,  to  whom  Americans  were  indebted.  Mr.  Jay  also 
made  every  exertion  to  get  England  to  abandon  her  claim  to  the  right  of 
searching  American  merchant  vessels.  But  again,  with  the  same  shortsighted- 
ness of  which  we  have  accused  the  British  ministers  of  a  previous  time,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  what  they  were  afterward  compelled  to  assent  to  ; 
and  it  was  a  source  of  deep  regret ;  for  the  refusal  in  this  case  caused  her 
war  with  the  United  States.  But  in  the  meantime,  something  had  been 
gained,  and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  not  be  given  up.  In  this 
respect  our  Government,  under  all  administrations,  has  held  to  the  policy 
never  to  take  one  step  backward. 

The  Jay  Treaty.— \^\i&Vi  Mr.  Jay  returned  with  the  Treaty  in  1795,  it  was 
immediately  laid  before  the  Senate,  where  it  was  the  subject  of  protracted  dis- 
cussion in  secret  session.  Through  inadvertency  or  bad  faith,  an  incorrectly 
jjrinted  copy  got  into  circulation.  The  whole  Treaty  at  once  became  the 
object  of  the  deepest  odium.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented  against  it  ; 
and  on  all  sides  Washington  was  prayed  to  withhold  his  signature.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  he  received  every  expression  of  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-citizens  with  perfect  respect,  and  gave  to  them  his  impartial  considera- 
tion.'    But  he  knew  how  much  the  young  Republic  needed  repose,  and  this 

'  Said  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  at  the  City  Hall,  power  in  favor  of  the  Treaty  and  Administration,  won 

^                                                          1  for  himself  the  laurels  of  an  unrivalled  orator.     He  was 

New  York,  March   lo,  1831  :—' Another  great  man  we  ^^^^  ^^  f^^j^j^  h<t^\\h  ;  and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  thin 

number  with  the  dead.     I  mean  the  pure,  the  disinter-  and  pale,  he  could  hardly  support  himself  on  his  feet, 

ested   patriot,  John  Jay.     His   character  is  a  brilliant  and  his  voice  \yas  feeble.     Stren-th  seemed  to  come  as 
estea   palno^  juiiu  j<xy                ,        •        ,                 -he  warmed    with    the    subject,  and  his  eloquence  and 

jewel  in   the  sacred  treasures   of  national  reputation,  ^^.j^j^jj^  poured  forth  as  from  a  mighty  and  inexhausti- 

Leaving  his  profession  at   :in    early  period,    yet  not  ble  fountain.     .So  powerful  was  his  speech,  that  a  mem- 

before  he  had    singularly  distinguished   himself  in   it,  ber  opposed  to  him  moved  that   the  question  on  which 

Dciore  ne  luiu    siiigui.iiij   ^         s                t    u     r>        1  he  had  spoken  be  postponed  until  the  next  day,    "that 

his  whole  life,  from  the  commencement  of   the  Kevolu-  ^^^^  should  not  act  under  the  influence  of  an  e.vcitement 

tion    until   his  final   retirement,   was  a  life   of  public  of  which  their  calm  judgment  might  not  approve.'     In 

service      The  general  learning  and  ability,  and  especi-  allusion   to    this   speech,    John    Adams   bluntly    said  : 

service.      j.iic  gcuei<ii  lertnii.  s                    /'.             r  '  There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  House,  e.xcept  some  of 

ally   the  prudence,  the  mildness,   and  the  hrmness  ol  ^-^^  jackasses  that  occasioned  the  necessity  of  the  ora- 

his  character   eminently  fitted  Mr.    Jay  to  be  the  head  tory.'     Fisher  Ames  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.achu- 

of  such  a  court      When   the  spotless  ermine  of  the  setts,  in  April,  1756.      His  health  was  delicate  from  in- 

01   bucu  <i  couri.      vriicii    uic  spy..  fancy.     He  was  so  precocious  that  he  commenced  the 

judicial   robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  ^^^^(^y  of  Latin  when  six  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted 

spotless  than  itself  to  Harvard   College  at  the   age  of  t.wclve.     He  chose 

=  Fisher  Ames.-The   debates   on  that  occasion-  'Jj^  ^^^°^^P™''';?^'°"'.^"(J,'°''?,,''°°^/i '^^J^^^l"' 

the  confirmation  of  the  Jay  Treaty-developed  talent  the  bar  ,n  his  native  district      He  ^^^^/  Jj;7J"^;°- 

of  the  highest  order,  and  present  a  Memorable  epoch  in  cate    of   the   I-f,^^^'   .C°Pf';"t°"-     "^^^^^^^^ 

the   history    of  American    politics  and  statesmanship.  '5P'-"?";='"^<=  °f,  H  f^^""  '" ''^f,^,^''°"^^^ 

Albert  Gallatin  then  established  his  title  to   the  leader-  He    died   on   4th  of  July,     808    at  the  age   of    forty- 

sliip  of  the   Opposition   in  the  House  of  Representa-  eight  years. -Lossmg-s  H^si.  U.  S..  p.  380. 
lives ;  while  Fisher  Ames,  in  a  speech  of  wonderful 
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There  is  the  same  difficulty:  in  portraying  the  character  of 
Washington,  that  we  find  in  describing  the  grandest  works  of 
nature.  Here  the  painter  has  a  clear  advantage  over  the  writer. 
Even  the  words  of  the  Greek  orator,  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
effect  of  his  oration.  '  The  wonder-working  part  of  all  oratory 
must  needs  perish  in  the  delivery,'  As  the  pen  never  can  make 
the  reader  feel  as  he  does  when  he  hears  one  of  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven  ;  or  the  confused  noises  of  a  mob  start  the  blood  of 
the  war-horse  like  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  or  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery ;  as  the  inspired  lines  of  the  poet  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  forest  storm,  or  the  nameless  chaims  of  a  beautiful  landscape 
bathed  in  the  golden  purple  of  evening,  or  sleeping  in  the  sacred 
hush  of  moon-lit  heavens  ;  as  symmetrical  wholes,  perfect  har- 
mony in  thought,  feeling,  music,  or  art,  are  never  described  by 
pen  or  pencil ;  and  the  whole  realm  through  which  nature  is  pour- 
ing her  eternal  anthems,  meets  no  fitting  response  except  in  the 
soul  of  man,  through  whose  enraptured  form  alone,  inspiration 
can  find  any  expression — so,  too,  do  the  difficulties  of  fully  delin- 
eating a  grand,  harmonious  character  increase,  until  a  complete 
portrayal  of  a  man  like  Washington  rises  into  an  impossibility. 

We  can,  indeed,  say  that  in  all  feats  of  agility  and  strength  ; 
litheness  and  grace  of  form ;  in  the  ripened  beauty,  but  half- 
revealed  power  of  the  young  Apollo ;  in  early  training,  by  long 
exposure  in  climbing  mountains,  and  swimming  winter  rivers 
through  creaking  ice-cakes ;  working  long  days  under  the  dis- 
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solving  heat  of  a  melting  snn,  and  bound  by  tlie  frozen  cliains 
of  arctic  cold,  he  grew  into  a  strength  and  power  of  endurance, 
rarely  seen  even  among  the  men  of  his  time,  who  had  been 
spoiled  by  none  of  the  enervating  caresses  of  tender  mothers,  but 
whom  nature  claimed  as  her  own  hardy  sons  of  the  wilderness, 
whom  she  cradles  in  storms  and  fondles  in  tempests,  as  she  does 
the  eagle  and  the  lion,  whom  she  brings  up  to  do  her  heavy  work. 
JSTor  is  she  an  unkind  mother.  The  wild  flowers  are  blooming, 
the  wild  bu'ds  are  singing,  and  morning,  with  her  rose-tints,  is 
blushing  over  the  very  chasm  where  her  own  Niagara  is  leaping 
to  its  hell  of  waters.  Go  with  that  traveUing  sunshine,  till  its 
first  beams  strike  the  Sierra  Kevada,  and  from  its  highest  and 
sheerest  cliff,  the  bird  of  Washington,  with  the  eaglet  on  her 
back,  launches  from  the  dizzy  height,  and  at  mid-heaven,  casts 
off  her  young,  where  it  too  must  learn  to  fly. 

Nor  does  it  help  the  delineation  much  to  speak  of  the  grace 
with  which  Washington  moved  in  the  presence  of  women  of  cul- 
ture and  beauty ;  nor  of  the  majesty  with  which  he  could  not 
help  moving  among  the  great  men  of  his  period  ;  for  nature's  no- 
blemen carry  their  heraldry  emblazoned  on  them  ;  her  kings  are 
crowned  from  their  birth.  The  majesty  of  a  great  soul  cannot 
be  painted — it  can  only  be  felt ;  and  with  all  his  gentleness  and 
modesty  of  character,  no  man  ever  left  his  presence  without  a 
feoJing  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  we  gaze  on  the  old  oak, 
with  its  biography  of  a  thousand  years  written  in  the  fibres  of  its 
gnarled  trunk  ;  or  the  ocean  in  all  the  repose  it  ever  gets  in  its 
eternal  heavings  ;  or  the  inspiring  presence  of  the  blooded  race- 
horse walking  leisurely  out  to  the  course.  * 

But  a  few  lines,  however  faint,  may  be  traced  here.  The  com- 
mon idea  of  Washington  is  as  wide  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  offensive 
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in  its  vulgarity.  He  has  been  represented  by  "the  feeble  litera- 
ture of  pious  cant,  as  so  impossibly  and  intolerably  good,  that 
he  was  removed  beyond  all  human  infirmity,  or  the  possibility 
of  imitation.  The  imitation  part  might  be  admitted,  with  some 
limitation.  Nor  can  the  essential  goodness  and  moral  purity  of 
his  character  scarcely  be  overdrawn.  But  he  was  entirely  hu- 
man ;  and  it  were  better  to  substitute  the  words  gentleness  and 
tenderness ;  for  his  great  heart  was  as  sensitive  to  the  softest 
touch,  as  the  old  organ  of  Haarlem  Cathedral  under  the  hand  of 
a  master  ;  or  Newton,  when  he  saw  the  ashes  of  his  precious 
manuscripts,  patted  his  favorite  dog  hard,  and  kindly,  as  the 
great  tears  rolled  down,  and  his  frame  shook  with  suffering — 
'  Never  mind,  my  poor  fellow  ;  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
doing.'    • 

To  his  dying  day  Major-G-eneral  Lee  never  forgot  the  terrible 
curse  his  commander-in-chief  hurled  on  him,  when  he  rode  up 
and  found  him  retreating  from  the  field  of  Monmouth.  In  that 
awful  moment  there  was  no  language  fit  for  the  occasion,  that 
was  not  borrowed  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Almighty.  He 
who  can  remain  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  is  less  than 
a  man,  or  more  than  a  god. 

Through  every  fibre  of  that  Herculean  frame — standing  up- 
wards of  six  feet,  developed  into  matchless  and  symmetrical  beau- 
ty— every  passion,  thought,  and  feeling  that  belongs  to  earth  or 
heaven  went  thrilling.  Not  a  nerve  but  waked  to  every  zephyr 
breath  ;  not  a  muscle  of  that  grand  frame  but  was  as  elastic,  not 
a  tendon  that  was  not  as  hard  as  steel.  He  was  of  all  men,  per 
haps,  gifted  with  the  finest  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  mightiest 
power  of  wUl ;  for  over  the  broad  expanse  of  his  nature,  where 
the  capabilities  of  terrific  action  lay  reposing,  they  woke  to  the 
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summons  of  that  all-controlling  will,  directed  by  supreme  judg- 
ment, and  arrayed  themselves  for  action,  as  the  divisions  of  an 
army  answer  the  signals  to  come  into  line  of  battle.  It  was  in 
achieving  such  masterly  self-control,  that  he  displayed  a  sub- 
limer  victory  than  '  he  who  taketh  a  city.'  If  there  had  been 
nothing  to  master,  where  would  have  been  the  triumph  % 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  solemn  expanse  of  a  great 
prairie,  when  the  eye  can  rest  only  on  the  distant  line  where 
earth  and  heaven  meet.  Uniformity,  calmness,  expanse,  sjnn- 
metry,  harmony— all  these  aspects  of  nature  in  repose— inspire 
us  with  sublimity  only  in  contrast  with  the  thought  of  them  all 
in  action.  There  is  no  silence  so  awful  as  that  which  just  pre- 
cedes the  breaking  of  the  storm.  Even  the  beasts  cower  in  the 
presence  of  that  majestic  hush. 

These  cherry-tree    stories    about  George  Washington  have 
been  told  long  enough.     Such  trivialities,  be  they  the  work  of 
fancy  or  not,  never  help  the  character  of  such  men.     But  the 
earnest  believer  in  the  God  of  Christianity,  finds  a  deep  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  the  half- suppressed  murmur  of  prayer  was  sometimes 
heard  from  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief.     There  were 
moments  during  that  great  drama  of  life  and  death,  when  every 
earnest  heart  in  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
There  are  times  when  the  soul  of  man  can  find  help  nowhere  but 
in  going  to  his  omnipotent  and  loving  Father.     This  is  what  true 
men  understand  by  being  '  made  in  the  image  of  God  ; '  this  is 
what  every  true  Christian  understands  by  prayer.     Woe  be  to  the 
man  who  is  ignorant  of  all  this  !     So  far  is  he  unworthy  of  being 
trusted  with  the  fortunes  of  a  great  people,   the  poor  wretch's 
Boil  is  not  safe  in  his  own  keeping.     The  torch-bearers  of  human 
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hope — the  salvators  of  humanity — the  great  men  who  in  all  the 
ages  have  led  the  human  race  on  to  light  and  victory,  have  been 
reverent  men. 

It  was  by  the  greatest  heroes  of  Greece,  that  Jupiter's  heaven 
was  oftenest  besieged  by  supplication.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver — 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity — talked  familiarly  with  God. 
Socrates,  the  intellectual  dictator  of  the  ages,  believed  in  hea- 
venly inspiration,  and  the  Divine  guidance  of  his  guardian  angel. 
The  old  Idumean  Prince — who,  in  the  sublime  allegory  of  Job, 
was  but  a  type  of  what  every  great  soul  must  pass  through  be- 
fore it  can  be  redeemed — was  the  most  reverent  and  illuminated 
interpreter  of  the  Almighty,  of  whom  history  has  left  any  record. 
Worship  of  God,  and  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  Roman  legions.  Dependence  upon  Supreme  Power  speaks 
from  every  altar  ever  erected  by  human  hands.  Constantine  was 
invincible  after  he  saw  the  cross  flaming  on  the  sky.  It  was  for 
the  recovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian' s  God,  that  the  armies  of  Saladia  went  down  before  the 
chivalry  of  Europe.  Prayer  was  as  much  the  order  of  the  day 
as  drill,  in  the  army  of  Cromwell.  Everywhere  we  find  that 
the  men  who  pray  best  are  the  hardest  fighters.  The  battle- 
cry  of  '  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon '  sent  terror  through 
the  Assyrian  host.  It  has  been  common  to  sneer  at  the  Puri- 
tans ;  but,  says  Macaulay,  no  man  ever  did  it  who  had  occasion 
to  meet  them  in  the  haUs  of  debate,  or  cross  swords  with  them  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Yes,  thank  God,  Washington  was  a  praying 
man. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  great  military  or  political 
leader,  general  or  statesman — or  both  blended  in  one,  as  Wash- 
ington had  to  be — who  had  such  difiiculties  to  overcome.  AH 
through  the  Revolution,  he  was  cramped  for  means,  munitions, 


HIS  ENORMOUS  TRIALS." 

and  men.  He  scarcely  had  ten  thousand  troops  under  his  com- 
mand on  a  single  field  of  battle.  He  never  had  a  regiment  per- 
fectly equipped,  well-provisioned,  or  promptly  paid. 

He  was  too  great  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  men  under  his 
command,  or  even  by  the  Continental  Congress  itself. 

He  had  to  exhaust  every  resource  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
every  day.  He  could  not  pave  a  highway  to  victory  over  the 
corpses  of  a  constantly  recruited  army.  He  could  not  risk  all 
upon  any  one  movement  His  history  is  illuminated  only  by 
occasional  flashes  of  brilliant  victory 

Half  his  title  to  military  glory,  like  Xenophon'  s,  lies  in  con- 
ducting masterly  retreats.  Destiny  itself  compelled  him  to  be  a 
Fabius,  while  nature  had  endowed  him  with  the  elements  of  the 
boldest  and  most  heroic  generalship. 

Great  as  was  his  humanity,  necessity  forced  him  to  hold  on 
to  every  life  with  the  grasp  of  a  drowning  man ;  every  grain  of 
powder,  and  ounce  of  lead,  or  scrap  of  subsistence,  he  hoarded 
with  the  greed  of  a  miser. 

There  were  petty  jealousies  and  small  ambitions  ;  there  was  all 
the  malignity  of  envy,  and  the  ill- suppressed  discontent  of  selfish 
and  mean  natures ;  there  were  even  conspiracies  in  his  camp ; 
there  was  dissatisfaction  in  Congress  ;  there  was  ground!  ess  ap- 
prehension of  dictatorial  power. 

He  lived  in  a  world  of  trial  and  trouble ;  and  in  the  silent  suf- 
ferings of  his  own  heart,  he  went  through  such  anguish  as  none 
but  great  souls  ever  know 


WEBSTER'S  TRIBUTE  TO   WASHINGTON. 

But  he  was  equal  to  every  trial.  His  faith  bore  him  up  whei 
all  other  supports  gave  way  ;  nor  is  it  irreverent  if  we  apply  to 
him,  while  he  was  passing  through  that  fearful  ordeal,  the  words 
which  the  beholder  used  when  he  looked  into  the  fiery  furnace 
where  the  three  Hebrew  victims  had  been  cast  by  a  heathen  king, 
*I  see  one  walking  with  them  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.' 

[The  following  words  could  have  fallen  only  from  the  lips  of 
Daniel  Webster  : — We  are  at  the  point  of  a  century  from  the  birth 
of  Washington  ;  and  what  a  century  it  has  been  !  During  its 
course  the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  sort  of  geo- 
metric velocity,  accomplishing  for  human  intelligence  and  human 
freedom,  more  than  had  been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of  centuries  pre- 
ceding. Washington  stands  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  as 
well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New  World.  A  century  from  the  birth 
of  Washington  has  changed  the  world.  The  country  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  the  theatre  on  which  a  great  part  of  that  change  has 
been  wrought ;  and  Washington  himself  a  principal  agent  by 
which  it  has  been  accomplished.  His  age  and  his  country  are 
equally  full  of  wonders :  and  of  both  he  is  the  chief. 

I  claim  him  for  America.  In  all  the  perils,  in  every  darkened 
moment  of  the  State,  in  the  midst  of  the  reproaches  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  misgiving  of  friends,  I  turn  to  that  transcendent 
name  for  courage  and  for  consolation.  To  him  who  denies  or 
doubts  whether  our  fervid  liberty  can  be  combined  with  law, 
with  order,  with  the  security  of  property,  with  the  pursuits  and 
advancement  of  happiness  ;  to  him  who  denies  that  our  forms  of 
government  are  capable  of  producing  exaltation  of  soul,  and  the 
passion  of  true  glory  ;  to  him  who  denies  that  we  have  contrib- 
uted anything  to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and  great  examples ; 
to  all  these  I  reply  by  pointing  to  Washington  !] 


THE  FATHER'S  LAST  LEGACY. 

*In  looking  forward  to  tlie  moment,  which  is  mtended  to 
terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debfr  of  grati- 
tude, which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for  the  many  honors  it 
has  conferred  upon  me  ;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I 
have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these 
services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an 
instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to 
mislead,  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism  ; 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the 
efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to 
my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven 
may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual ;  that  the 
free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained  :  that  its  -administration  in  every  depart- 
ment may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and 
adoption  of  every  nation,  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it.' —  Wash- 
ingtorCs  Farewell  Address. 
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man,  who  was  '  first  in  peace,'  believing  this  Treaty  to  be  the  best  we  could 
get  at  the- time,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  gave  us  some  advantages,  he  wrote 
his  name  tp  it  in  defiance  of  public  clamor.  Among  its  beneficial  results 
were  the  allaying  of  hostile  feeUngs  between  the  two  countries  ;  increased 
facilities  for  negotiating  treaties  of  peace  with  the  western  Indians,  who  could 
no  longer  take  shelter  in  British  fortifications  ;  and  the  new  impulse  given 
to  our  commerce,  by  inspiring  confidence  in  adventure. 

Troubles  with  France. — The  public  affairs  of  France  were  still  in  con- 
fusion, for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  not  yet  laid  his  steadying  hand  upon  the 
helm.  Unwise  counsels  prevailed  in  the  foreign,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  France.  Irritated  because  she  could  not  sway  us  from  our  policy 
of  neutrality  and  non-intervention,  her  vessels  commenced  a  series  of  depre- 
dations upon  American  commerce.  Wherever  her  cruisers  ericountered  our 
ships,  they  were  overhauled  or  captured ;  and  causes  were  in  operation  which 
seemed  to  threaten  a  war  with  our  only  Revolutionary  ally.  Both  countries 
were  ultimately  saved  from  its  curses  by  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon. 

Washington  Retires  from  Public  Life. — The  time  was  now  approaching 
for  another  Presidential  election.  The  Constitution  did  not  preclude  the 
same  man  from  repeated  re-elections  ;  yet  Washington  had  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  private  life,  and  leave  the  entire  administration  of  national 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  successors — thus  setting  an  example  that  estab- 
lished a  precedent,  which  with  all  his  successors  has  been  as  scrupulously  re- 
spected as  though  it  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  He  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  aid  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  he  always  consulted 
on  public  affairs,  sent  forth  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  his  immortal 
Farewell  Address,  which  has  ever  been  a  law  to  the  American  people.  Its 
closing  words  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  : — 

'  Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  .that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease 
to  view  them  with  indulgence  ;  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedi- 
cated to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

'  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that 
fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate 
with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  [  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward  and  trust  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors,  and  dangers.' 
2g 
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JOHN  ADAMS  SUCCEEDS  WASHINGTON. 


John  Adams  elected  Washington' s  Successor. — Washington's  Farewell 
Address  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  went  to  every 
house  and  every  heart.  After  its  publication,  the  two  great  political  parties 
of  the  country  began  to  range  themselves  definitively  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Adams,  on  one  side,  and  Tliomas  Jefferson'  on  the  other,  both  of  whom 
were  candidates  as  Washington's  successor.  The  struggle  ended  in  the  elec- . 
tion  of  Adams,  who  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  Jefferson 
at  the  same  time  became  Vice-President.' 


Insults  of  the  French  Directory. — One  of  the  most  important  events  that 
occurred  under  the  administration  of  Adams,  was  the  insult  which  was  offered 
to  our  government  by  the  French  Directory.  It  was  without  provocation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  President  was  requested  by  France  to 
recall  our  Minfster  at  Paris,  and  the  request  was  made  in  the  most  offensive 
language.  According  to  the  long  established  usages  of  nations,  this  insult 
would  have  been  considered  a  sufficient  justification  for  suspending  all  inter- 
course betwee  the  two  Powers  ;  but  Mr.  Adams  being  deeply  imbued  with  the 
sentiments  of  Washington,  leaned   to   the   side  of  peace,  and   he  appointed 


•  Washington  had  been  especially  sensible  of  the 
talents  and  integrity  displayed  by  Jefferson  during  the 
closing  year  of  his  secretaryship,  and  particularly 
throughout  this  French  perplexity,  and  had  recently 
made  a  last  attempt,  but  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  per- 
suade him  to  remain  in  the  cabinet.  tOn  the  same  day 
with  his  letter  to  Genet,  JefTerson  addressed  one  to 
Washington,  reminding  him  of  his  having  postponed 
his  retirement  from  office  until  the  end  of  the  annual 
year.  '  That  term  being  now  arrived,'  writes  he,  '  and 
my  propensities  to  retirement  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  irresistible,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  resigning  the 
office  into  your  hands.  Be  pleased  to  accept  with  it  my 
sincere  thanks  for  all  the  indulgences  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  exercise  towards  me  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  Conscious  that  my  need  of  them  has  been 
great,  I  have  still  even  found  them  greater,  without  any 
other  claim  on  my  part  than  a  firm  pursuit  of  what  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  and  a  thorough  disdain  of 
all  means  which  were  not  as  open  and  honorable  as 
their  object  was  pure.  I  carry  into  my  retirement  a 
lively  sense  of  your  goodness,  and  shall  continue  grate- 
fully to  remember  it.' 

The  following  was  Washington's  reply  :  '  Since  it 
has  been  impossible  to  prevent  you  to  forego  any  longer 
the  indulgence  of  your  desire  for  private  life,  the  event, 
however  anxious  I  am  to  avert  it,  must  be  submitted 
to.  But  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  leave  your  station  with- 
out assuring  you  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed 
of  your  integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your 
original  nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest 
experience,  and  that  both  have  been  eminently  dis- 
played in  the  discharge  of  your  duty.' 

No  one  seemed  to  throw  off  the  toils  of  office  with 
more  delight  than  Jefferson  ;  or  to  betake  himself  with 
more  devotion  to  the  simple  occupations  of  rural  life.  It 
was  his  boast,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  some  time 
after  his  return  to  Monticello,  that  he  had  seen  no 
newspaper  since  he  had  left  Philadelphia,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  should  never  take  a  newspaper  of  any  other 
sort.  ■  I  think  it  is  Montaigne,'  writes  he,  '  who  had 
said,  that  ignorance  is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a  man 
can  rest  his  head.  I  am  sure  it  is  true  as  to  everything 
political,  and  .shall  endeavor  to  estrange  myself  to  every- 
thmg  of  that  character.'  Yet  the  very  next  sentence 
shows  that  lurking  of  the  old  party  feud.  '  I  indulge 
myself  in  one  political  topic  only — that  is,  in  declaring 
to  my  countrymen  the  shameless  corruption  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and 
t/ieif  implicit  dniotion  to  the  treaiury.'' 

Wc  subjoin  his  comprehensive  charicter  of  Wash- 


ington, the  result  of  long  observation  and  cabinet  ex- 
perience, and  written  in  after  years,  when  there  was  no 
feinptatlon  to  insincere  eulogy  ; 

'  His  integrity  was  most  pure  ;  his  justice  the  most 
inflexible  I  have  ever  known  :  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to 
bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.' — Irving's 
Life  of  W'ashitigton,  vol.  v.  pp.  194-196. 

"^  On  the  4th  of  March,  an  immense  crowd  gathered 
about  Congress  Hall.  At  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Jeffer.son 
took  the  oath  as  Vice-President  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sen:ite.  and  proceeded  with  that  body  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  densely 
crowded,  many  ladies  occupying  chairs  ceded  to  them 
by  members. 

After  a  time,  Washington  entered  amidst  enthusi- 
astic cheers  and  acclamations,  and  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  Mr.  Adams  soon  followed,  and  was 
likewise  well  received,  but  not  with  like  enthusiasm. 
Having  taken  the  oath  of  office,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  spoke  of  his  predecessor  as  one 
'  who  by  a  long  course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by 
prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  had 
merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  commanded 
the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  im- 
mortal glory  with  posterity.' 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  as  Washington  moved 
toward  the  door  to  retire,  there  was  a  rush  from  the 
gallery  to  the  corridor,  that  threatened  the  loss  of  life 
or  limb,  so  eager  were  the  throng  to  catch  a  last  look  o£ 
one  who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  public  venera- 
tion. When  Washington  was  in  the  street,  he  waved 
his  hat  in  return  for  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  his 
countenance  radiant  with  benignity,  his  gray  hairs 
streaming  in  the  wind.  The  crowd  followed  him  to  his 
door  ;  there,  turning  round,  his  countenance  assumed 
a  grave  and  almost  melancholy  expression,  his  eyes 
were  bathed  in  tears,  his  emotions  were  too  great  fir 
utterance,  and  only  by  gestures  could  he  indicate  his 
thanks,  and  convey  his  farewell  blessing. 

In  the  evening  a  splendid  banquet  was  given  to  him 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
amphitheatre,  which  was  decorated  with  emblematical 
paintings.  All  the  heads  of  departments,  the  foreign 
ministers,  several  officers  of  the  army,  and  various 
persons  of  note  were  present.  Among  the  paintings, 
one  represented  the  home  of  his  he  irt.  the  home  Xa 
which  he  was  about  to  hasten — Mount  Vernon. — 
Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  pp.  270,  271. 
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three  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  French  RepiibHc.  But  they  were  subjected 
to  mortification  and  insuh  on  their  arrival,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  alter- 
native but  war.  Congress  made  provisions  for  raising  an  army,  and  for  send- 
ing a  navy  to  sea  ;  and  Gen.  Washington  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  American  forces,  and  he  accepted  the  trust.  The  American  govern- 
ment had  taken  its  position,  and  orders  were  sent  to  all  its  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives in  every  department,  to  act  with  vigor  in  any  emergency.' 


Victory  of  the  Frigate  Constellation. — Captain  Truxton,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constellation,  fell  in  with  a  French  frigate  L Insurgente, 
and,  after  a  close  engagement,  captured  her.  Perceiving  a  determined  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  sustain  the  government  in  its 
course,  intimations  were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  French  government  would 
be  glad  to  renew  its  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams 
responded  at  once  to  the  proffer,  and  new  ministers  were  dispatched  to  France. 


1  This  was  the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  the 
National  Lyric,  which  will  live  in  our  history  long 
after  many  a  classic  Ode  and  Epic  of  far  higher  intel- 
lectual and  scholarly  graces  shall  be  forgotten.  Even 
the  most  rustic  tributes  laid  by  the  patriotic  heart  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  are  destined  to  immortality. 

HAIL,    COLUMBIA. 

Hail.  Columbia  !  happy  land  ! 
Hail,  ye  heroes  !  heaven-born  band  ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoy'd  the  peace  your  valor  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast. 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize, 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
Firm — united,  let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  our  Liberty, 
Asa  band  of  brothers  joined, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots  !  rise  once  more  ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore  , 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earned  prize. 

While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just. 

In  heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 
Firm — united,  etc. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame  ! 
Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause  ; 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause  ; 
Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 
Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill,  and  godlike  power. 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 

Of  horrid  war  ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — united,  etc. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands — 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ; 

The  ro  k  on  which  the  storm  will  beat  ; 
Kut  arm'd  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  .a-e  lix'ii  on  Heaven  and  you, 

When  Hope  «as  sinking  in  dismay. 

And  gl.jums  obscured  Columbia's  day. 


His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free. 
Resolved  on  de:ith  or  liberty. 
Firm — united,  etc. 

The  late  excellent  Judge  Hopkinson,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  addressed  to  me  a  letter,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  composition  of  '  Hail.  Columbia.' 

*  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1798,  when  war 
was  thought  inevitable.  Congress  was  then  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  deliberating  upon  that  important  suK 
ject,  and  acts  of  hostility  had  actually  taken  place. 
The  contest  between  England  and  France  was  raging, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  divided- into 
parties  for  the  one  side  or  the  other  ;  some  thinking 
that  policy  and  duty  required  us  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Republican  France,  as  she  was  called  :  while  others 
were  for  connecting  ourselves  with  England,  under  the 
belief  that  she  was  the  great  preservative  power  of 
good  principles  and  safe  government.  The  violation 
of  our  rights  by  both  belligerents  was  forcing  us  from 
the  just  and  wise  policy  of  President  Washington, 
which  was  to  do  equal  justice  to  both,  to  take  part  with 
neither,  but  to  preserve  a  strict  and  honest  neutrality 
between  them.  The  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  France 
was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  portion  of  the  people 
who  espoused  her  cause,  and  the  violence  of  the  spirit  of 
party  has  never  risen  higher,  1  think  not  so  high,  in  our 
country,  as  it  did  at  thai  time,  upon  that  question.  The 
theatre  was  then  open  in  our  city.  A  young  man  belong- 
ing to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take 
his  benefit.  I  had  known  him  when  he  was  at  school. 
On  this  acquaintance  he  called  on  me  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  His  prospects  were  very  disheartening  ; 
but  he  said  if  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song  adapted  to 
the  tune  of  the  "  President's  March,"  he  did  not  doubt 
of  a  full  house  ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps 
had  been  trying  to  accomplish  it,  but  had  not  succeeded. 
I  told  him  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  for  him.  He 
came  the  ne.xt  afternoon,  and  the  song,  such  as  is,  was 
ready  for  him.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up 
an  Ainericajt  spirit^  which  should  be  mdependent  oi 
and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of  both 
belligerents,  and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our  own 
honor  and  rights.  No  allusion  is  made  to  Fr.ince  or 
England,  or  the  quarrel  between  them  ;  or  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  most  in  fault  in  their  treatment  of  us  ; 
of  course  the  song  found  favor  with  both  parties,  for 
both  were  Americans  ;  at  least  neitlier  could  disavow 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  it  inculcated.  Such  is  the 
history  of  this  song,  which  has  endured  infinitely  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  the  author,  as  it  ha>  beyond  any 
merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  being  truly  and 
exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and  spirit' — 
Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  0/  America^  p.  468. 
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They  found  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul; 
who  saw  through  the  whole  affair  at  a  glance,  and,  with  keen  discrimination, 
liberal  spirit,  and  wise  policy,  he  met  the  American  Envoys,  and  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1800,  a  satisfactory  Treaty  was  concluded.  From  that  day 
our  intercourse  with  France  has,  with  a  single  transient  and  unimportant  in- 
terruption, been  one  of  entire  harmony  and  complete  mutual  confidence,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  that  chameleon  government. 

Death  of  Washington,  December  14,  1799. — ^^^^  ^^  event  had  already  oc- 
curred in  America  which  had  thrown  the  nation  into  mourning,  and  spread  a 
feeling  of  sadness  through  the  civilized  world.  Washington  was  dead  !  The 
constantly  lessening  number  of  men  now  living,  who  remember  with  great  dis- 
tinctness the  painful  occurrence,  tell  us  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
emotions  with  which  the  intelligence  was  received  by  a  redeemed  but  be- 
reaved people.  Every  patriotic  man  felt  a  consciousness  of  insecurity  when 
the  mighty  arm  of  Washington,  which  had  been  thrown  around  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  glory  of  these  States,  was  struck  by  the  paralysis  of 
death.  In  the  remotest  settlements,  and  in  the  most  populous  cities,  neigh- 
bors grasped  each  other's  hands  in  unbidden  tears  and  said,  '  Now  that  Wash- 
ington is  gone,  we  must  be  better  men.'  The  hour  of  his  death  was  pre- 
eminently the  period  of  his  triumph.     Of  most  men  it  may  be  said, 

'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; ' 

but  of  \^'ashington  this  can  never  be  said.  Although  he  had  lived  the  noblest 
life  that  had  been  lived  on  earth,  yet  we  may  truthfully  say  that  the  sceptre  of 
his  influence  never  became  supreme  until  he  was  laid  in  the  grave.  Death  is 
the  only  test  of  man.  The  world  can  then  form  an  opinion  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  for  in  the  calm  deliberations  of  the  judgment,  the  disturbing  pas- 
sions of  former  scenes  hold  feeble  sway.  In  the  consciousness  of  their  loss, 
the  American  people,  like  a  single  body  of  men,  bent  in  solemn  reverence 
and  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  scarcely  any  one  could  tell  whether 
gratitude  for  the  great  services  of  Washington,  or  grief  for  his  loss,  struggled 
strongest  in  his  bosom. 

In  riding  out,  as  was  his  daily  habit,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  his  plan- 
tation, he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  returned  home  with  a  chill.  The 
inflammation  settled  in  his  throat,  and  in  defiance  of  medical  skill,  in  the  pres 
ence  of  his  family,  after  only  two  days  of  suffering,  he  tranquilly  died.''      His 

'  At  about  ten  o'clock  Washington   attempted   to  who  sat  by  the  fire.     He  came  to  the  bedside.     The 

speak  to  Mr.  Lear,  but  failed  several  times.      At  length  General's  hand  fell  from  his  wrist.     I   took  it  in  mine 

he  murmured  :   '  I  am  just  going.     Have  me  decently  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.     Dr.  Craik  put  his  hands 

buried  ;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into   the  vault  over  his  eyes,  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 

in   less   than   three  days   after  I   am  dead.'     Mr.  Lear  sigh. 

could  not  speak,  but  bowed  his  assent.  Washington  'While  we  were  fixed  in  silent  grief,  INIrs.  Wash- 
whispered  :  •  Do  you  understand  ? '  Lear  replied,  ington,  who  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  asked 
'  Yes.'  '  'Tis  well,'  he  said  ;  and  these  were  the  last  with  a  firm  and  collected  voice,  "  Is  he  gone? ''  I  could 
words  he  ever  spoke — ' '  'J'is  irell ! '  not  speak,  but  held  up  my  hand  as  a  signal  that  he  was 

'About  ten   minutes  before  he   expired,' says  Mr.  no  more.    ""Tis  well,"' said  she,  in  the  same  voice  ;  "all 

Loar — '  which   was  between   ten   and  eleven  o'clock —  is  now  over  ;   I  shall  soon  follow  him  :   I  have  no  more 

his  breathing  became  easier.      He  lay  quietly  ;  he  with-  trials  to  pass  through."  ' 

drew  his  hand  from  mine,  and  felt  his  own   pulse.     I  '  It  may  be  asked,'  says  Mr.  Custis,  '  why  wa^the 

saw   his  countenance  change.     I  spoke  to   Dr.  Craik,  ministry  of  religion  wanting   to   shed  its  peaceful  and 
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death  was  as  great  and  serene  as  his  Hfe  had  been.  He  was  mourned  by  dis- 
tant nations.  When  Napoleon  received  the  intelhgence,  he  exclaimed,  '  The 
great  light  of  the  world  has  gone  out : '  and  taking  the  pen,  in  the  following 
Order  of  the  Day,  he  thus  announced  the  decease  of  the  great  patriot  to  the 
Consular  Guard  and  the  armies  of  France  :  '  Soldiers  :  Washington  is  dead. 
This  great  man  fought  against  tyranny ;  he  established  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  His  memory  must  always  be  dear  to  the  French  people,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  people  of  both  worlds,  and  especially  to  the  French  soldiers,  who 
like  him  and  his  American  troops  fight  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  equality 
■ — therefore  the  First  Consul  has  ordered  that  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  crape 
shall  be  hung  on  all  the  colors  and  standards  of  the  Repubhc' 

This  tribute  from  the  greatest  man  in  Europe,  to  the  greatest  man  of 
America,  can  never  be  read  without  emotion.  Nor  can  we  quite  forget  the 
contrast  it  offers  to  the  course  of  the  British  Government.  Sprung  from 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  descended  from  honorable  English  ancestors,  the  founder 
of  a  New  England  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  is  to  perpetuate  the  lan- 
guage, laws,  religion,  arts,  and  civilization  of  Old  England,  to  distant  ages 
and  races  of  men,  it  was  regretted  then,  and  is  regretted  still,  that  Pitt,  who 
held  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire  in  his  hands,  did  not  outrival  Na- 
poleon by  some  act  of  veneration  to  the  memory  of  ^Vashington.  For  what 
nation  could  ever  afford  to  be  so  magnanimous  as  England  ? 

The  stream  of  Time,  which  bears  almost  everything  human  to  oblivion, 
passes  without  injury  by  the  everlasting  column  of  Washington's  fame.  Those 
convulsions  which  have  threatened  the  permanence  of  our  union,  and  sickened 
us  Avith  the  strifes,  the  struggles  and  corruptions  of  parties,  only  render  more 
and  more  dear  the  name  of  the  Father  of  the  American  Republic.  V^lierever 
the  all-glowing  sun  lights  up  the  homes  of  earth's  children  ;  through  all  the 
continents  and  islands  ;  along  all  the  shores  and  river-banks  ;  on  every  green 
mountain-side,  and  down  every  blushing  valley,  the  old  tell  his  story  to  the 
young,  and  all  nations  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  All  that  belonged  to 
him  has  become  dear  to  mankind  ;  the  ground  his  feet  pressed  is  sacred.  The 
trees  he  planted  with  his  own  hand,  the  groves  through  which  he  walked  at 
evening,  still  seem  to  breathe  his  name  as  they  rustle  their  zephyr  music. 
Even  the  sparkling  ripples  of  that  majestic  stream  which  flows  on  by  Mount 
Vernon,  seem  to  utter  intelligible  words  to  the  ear  of  the  pilgrim  who,  from 
the  green  lawn  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  looks  through  the  bending  boughs  by 
moonlight  on  the  glistening  waters.' 

benign  lustre   upon  the  last  hours    of  Washington  ?  portion  of  every  day  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was 

Why  was  he,  to  whom  the  observances  of  sacred  things  the  venerable  consort,   absorbed  in  silent  prayer,  and 

■were  ever  primary  duties   through   life,    without  their  from  which   she  only  arose  when  the  mourning  group 

consolations  in  his  last   moments  ?      We  answer,   cir-  prepared  to  lead  her  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead.' — 

cumstances   did    not   permit.     It  was   but  for  a   little  Lossing's  Home  of  IVashhigtoti,  pp.  335,  336. 

while  that  the  disease  assumed  so  threatening  a  char-  1  ^  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ver?ton.—On  a  beauti- 

acter  as  to  forbid  the   encouragement  of  hope  ;  yet,  to 

stay  that  summons  which   none   may   refuse,  to  give  ful  spring  morning,  many  years  ago,  we  set  out  from 

still  farther  length  of  days  to  him  whose  time-honored      ,„.,  ■  •     e        ,_     ^         ■         ,.-i_,,_- 

hfe  was  so  dear  to  mankind,  prayers  were  not  wanting  *e  Capitol,  to  visit  for  the  first  Ume  this  holy  shnne 

to  the  throne  of  grace.     Close  to  the  couch  of  the  suf-  ^f  Liberty.     The  balmy  air  wafted   through   the  car- 

ferer,  resting  her  head  upon   that  ancient  book,  with 

which  she  had  been  wont  to  hold  pious  communion  a  riage  windows  the  fragrance  of  early  floweri,  just  peep- 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MOUNT  VERNON. 


The  National  Capital  Established  at  Washington. — In  1790,  Congress  had 
made  provision  for  founding  a  P'ederal  Capital,  and  ten  years  later— Nov., 
1800 — the  seat  of  the  national  government  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
where  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square  had  been  ceded  by  the  States  of  Mary- 


ing  from  the  warm  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  sun 
came  calmly  up  over  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
mist  rose  from  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  then  floated  far 
away,  as  spirits  go  when  they  leave  us  for  the  Better 
Land.  We  could  not  say  there  was  a  gay  heart  among 
us,  although  it  was  our  first  reunion  after  many  years' 
wanderings  in  distant  lands.  But  we  were  approach- 
ing the  spot  where  the  greatest  and  purest  of  men  rested 
from  his  labors,  and  we  felt  that  mirth  had  no  place  in 
our  feelings,  and  into  that  day  levity  could  not  enter. 

Passing  the  porter's  lodge  we  rode  on  slowly  a  great 
distance,  threading  our  way  sometimes  through  deep 
ravines,  from  which  only  the  upper  sky  was  visible,  and 
then  emerging  on  eminences  from  which  we  hoped  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  mansion  ;  but  holy  feelings  filled 
up  the  intervals.  We  were  on  ground  new  to  us,  where, 
warm  and  radiant  with  beneficence,  the  form  of  the 
hero  had  so  often  passed.  Even  the  air  seemed  haunt- 
ed by  his  presence.     Every  step  we  took  was  an  epic. 

One  of  our  companions,  a  gifted  man,  and  a  great 
artist  now,  traced  the  outlines  of  the  historical  picture. 
Passing  the  same  rugged  avenue,  first,  ^the  Youth, 
George  Washington,  with  his  surveying  instruments, 
to  measure  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  west,  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  offer  his  brothers  made  free — 
Major  Washington,  setting  out  to  the  war,  to  pre- 
pare them  to  achieve  their  independence — Colonel 
Washington,  on  his  departure  to  repel  foreign  and 
iavage  invaders — the  Representative  going  to  and 
from  the  congress  of  the  rebels— the  General^  starting 
firth  again  to  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution — the 
Farmer,  going  and  returning  from  his  fields  of  cul- 
ture— the  President,  on  his  way  to  administer  the 
government  of  a  people  he  had  led  to  freedom  ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  Citizen  Washington,  who  had  scorned 
a  crown  as  too  base  a  reward  for  his  long  services — re- 
turning by  the  same  road  we  were  travelling,  his  great 
heart  filled  with  longings  for  home. 

We  passed  the  gateway  to  the  mansion  ;  a  ruin  it 
seemed  to  us,  for  it  had  long  been  uncared  for  ;  and 
jet  it  was  clothed  with  glory.  It  was  not  a  feudal 
castle,  on  many  of  which  we  had  so  recently  gazed  in 
Europe,  with  a  deep  trench  once  filled  with  water  ;  nor 
was  there  a  drawbridge,  over  which  once  clattered  the 
hoofs  of  warriors'  steeds  ;  nor  massive  arches,  under 
>vhich  bent  plumes  of  knights  ;  nor  spacious  court-yard, 
an  whicli   the  spears  uf  a  heroic  band  flashed   in  the 


moonlight ;  there  was  no  vast  banqueting-hall  that 
once  rang  to  the  clamor  of  crusaders  ;  nor  the  merry 
shout  of  victorious  warriors  who  had  come  from  meas- 
uring lances  with  the  infidel,  to  tell  their  tales  of  hero- 
ism in  the  startled  ears  of  Europe.  There  was  no 
watchword,  no  vesper-chime  stealing  sofdy  on  the 
evening  air,  no  holy  chant  or  monkish  prayer  in 
gloomy  casde  ;  no  solemn  moonlight  watch  on  over- 
looking tower — no  one  of  all  these :  but  there  was 
something  grander,  better,  dearer  than  all  this  heroic 
legend.  It  was  the  home  of  the  father  of  a  great  and 
free  nation,  whose  eagle's  wings  now  sweep  from  the 
turbulent  Adantic,  far  away  over  rich  valleys,  dotted 
with  happy  habitations,  and  walled  by  rugged  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  wide  rivers,  and  broad  prairies,  to  the 
far-off'  peaceful  ocean  where  empire  looks  towards 
the  purple  east,  and  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
But  it  was  a  ruin  !  The  master  of  the  house  had  long 
since  gone  '  to  another  country,  and  time  had  left  the 
mansion,  like  some  banquet-hall,  deserted.'  The  mas- 
ter would  never  return. 

The  servants  told  us  that  the  J>resent  master  would 
next  year  repair  the  dwelling.  '  Oh,  no  ; '  we  said, 
'  leave  it  as  he  left  it ;  you  cannnot  make  good  his 
place.  Eternity  is  his  dwelling  now.  Let  time  spread 
his  never-sear  kindly  over  the  mansion,  so  that  the 
winds  blow  not  too  harshly  against  it ;  for  the  great 
master  is  gone,  and  will  return  no  more.' 

They  showed  us  all  the  apartments  which  were  at 
that  time  open  to  visitors.  We  had  letters,  but  we  would 
accept  no  privileges  there  which  were  not  granted  to 
all.  We  saw  the  hall,  the  drawing-room,  the  parlor, 
and  the  dining-room,  with  its  richly  sculptured  mantel- 
piece which  Lafayette  sent  to  him  ;  and  in  passing  out 
under  the  open  sky,  they  pointed  out  to  us  the  chamber 
where  Washington  died.  They  showed  us  the  lemon- 
tree  he  planted.  It  was  old,  but  green  still.  Many 
plants  in  the  conservatory,  with  long,  box  alleys,  and 
large  squares,  and  page  bushes,  all  planned  and  plant- 
ed by  his  hand.  Down  the  green  slope  towards  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  bank,  we  slowly  and  reverently 
gathered  and  bowed  before  Washington's  tomb,  in 
gratitude,  silence,  and  tears. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down,  flooding  the  clouds  with 
purple  and  gold,  we  entered  the  boat,  and  sailed  slowly 
by,  under  the  lengthening  shadow.^  of  the  sacred  grovef 
which  cluster  their  foliage  around  Mount  Vernon. 
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land  and  Virginia,  and  suitable  edifices  prepared.  The  territory  was  named 
die  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Capital  called  after  the  Father  of  the  Re- 
public. In  the  feebleness  of  our  infant  State,  the  buildings  for  the  public 
offices,  and  even  the  Capitol  itself,  were  raised  without  great  expense,  and 
with  no  architectural  pretensions.  It  was  well  ;  for,  a  few  years  later,  during 
the  second  war  with  England,  they  were  barbarously  burned.  But  they  have 
risen  from  their  ruins  in  colossal  magnificence. 

Election  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — The  fourth  Presidential  Election  was  ap- 
proaching. In  consequence  chiefly  of  the  Alien  Law,  which  was  a  favorite 
measure  of  John  Adams,  and  which  authorized  the  President  to  exile  any 
foreigner  from  the  country,  if,  in  his  judgment,  he  became  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  United  States  ;  and  of  the  Sedition  Law,  which  levied 
fines  and  imprisonments  upon  all  who  should  write,  print,  utter  or  publish 
anything  that  was  false,  malicious,  or  scandalous  against  the  government,  the 
President,  etc.,  John  Adams  had  excited  against  him  so  much  public  odium, 
that  he  had  no  chance  whatever  of  re-election.  By  the  original  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  the  voters  of  every  congressional  district  chose  an  elector, 
who  cast  his  vote  for  the  two  men  of  his  choice,  without  naming  which  should 
be  President ;  but  the  one  who  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  was  made  Presi- 
dent, while  the  second  became  Vice-President.  In  this  election,  the  Repub- 
licans had  a  large  majority  over  the  Federalists,  and  they  threw  all  their  votes 
for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  Burr  had  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Revolution,  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  young  officers  in 
the  service.  He  had  subsequently  achieved  great  eminence  at  the  bar,  and 
in  pohtical  life.  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  Presidency ;  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  having  the  same  number  of  electoral  votes  as  Jef- 
ferson, the  election  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  strong 
and  protracted  struggle  took  place,  in  which  thirty-five  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  National  Congress  before  the  result 
was  decided.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  delayed  so  long,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  choice,  or  there  would  be  no  President  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  Jefferson,  by  adroit  management,  gained  a  majority  of  one,  and  was 
elected.  Colonel  Burr  became  Vice-President.  A  weak  spot  had  been  found 
in  the  Constitution  ;  but  this  danger  was  never  again  encountered,  for  the 
necessary  amendment  to  our  organic  statutes  was  made. 

Jefferson's  Administratiofi. — Jefferson,  was  now  President,  and  for  a  long 
period  he  powerfully  influenced  the  fortunes  of  our  government  and  people. 
Removed  from  those  times,  and  exempt  troui  their  party  influences,  we  con- 
template his  administration  with  calmness  and  impartiality ;  and  it  is  only 
just  to  that  great  man,  to  say,  that  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  in  an  enlight- 
ened spirit,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Longsightedness  and 
political  prudence  have  been  denied  him  ;  but  only  b}'  those  who  neither  com- 
prehended his  character,  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
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times.  Soon  after  his  inauguration,  an  event  happened  which  tested  his 
quahties  as  a  statesman ;  and  time  has  put  upon  his  action  a  final  seal  ol 
approbation. 

The  Purchase  of  the  Territofj  of  Louisiana. — Spain,  once  the  mistress  of 
the  Western  Continent,  which  had  beeit  discovered  and  colonized  under  her 
agency  and  auspices,  had  suddenly  erected  a  vast  empire  in  the  Western 
World;  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  she  had  been  declining,  until  she  had 
grown  so  weak  that  she  had  ceded  to  France  the  territory  of  Louisiana. 
When  that  act  went  into  effect,  the  executive  agents  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment publicly  proclaimed  that  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  was  closed  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  cut  off  our  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories from  all  access  to  the  ocean.  It  was  evident  that  western  commerce 
had  nothing  but  ruin  to  contemplate,  for  at  this  time  there  was  no  practicable 
way  of  reaching  the  ocean,  except  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Alarm  spread  through  the  whole  western  country.  Jefterson,  with 
eagle  eye,  saw  only  one  recourse  left.  He  consequently  instructed  the 
American  Minister  to  France,  to  propose  the  purchase  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana.  Napoleon  entertained  the  idea,  and  a  treaty  was  soon  made,  by 
which  this  enormous  acquisition  fell  into  our  hands  for  the  trivial  considera- 
tion of  sixteen  miUions.  The  area  of  the  Union  was  multiplied  almost  two  to 
one — the  broad  and  magnificent  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  West  was 
joined  to  the  Republic,  and  it  now  stretched  to  the  Pacific.  Since  the  death 
of  Washington,  no  event  of  equal  importance  had  occurred.  It  was,  as  sub- 
sequent years  have  so  signally  shown,  a  far-reaching  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship. 

War  Proclaimed  against  the  Barhary  Powers. — Hitherto  our  European 
relations  had  been  limited  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  ;  but 
circumstances  occurred  which  brought  us  into  cohision,  unexpectedly,  with  the 
Barbary  Powers  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Snice  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  which  unfettered  our  shipping,  American  commerce  had  begun  to 
whiten  every  sea.  It  already  held  the  monopoly  of  dried  fish  and  whale  oil 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  most  profitable  carrying  trade  in  the  products 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  For  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bar- 
bary States  had  been  known  chiefly  as  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  ventured  off  from  their  coasts  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  com- 
merce of  every  power  whicli  did  not  pay  them  an  annual  tribute.  The 
governments  of  Europe  had,  in  a  cowardly  spirit,  submitted  to  this  indignity, 
and  even  the  United  States,  for  a  while,  consented,  like  other  commercial  na- 
tions, to  pay  a  certain  sum  every  year  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  prows  of  their  vessels.  But  the  insult — when 
the  nation  turned  its  attention  to  it — could  no  longer  be  borne.  War  was 
declared  against  Tripoli.  This  was  a  great  and  important  step  for  our  govern- 
ment to-  take.     The  war  itself  was  neither  signal  nor  protracted.      It  was 
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attended  by  few  startling  incidents,  but  it  had  immense  results  upon  the  naval 
character  and  discipline  of  the  Americans,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  our 
growing  trade  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Decatur  and  Eaton  at  Tripoli.— Commodore  Preble  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  in  1803,  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  frigate  Philadelphia, 
one  of  his  principal  ships,  had  grounded  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  her 
officers  and  men  were  reduced  to  Mohammedan  slavery.  The  whole  affair 
was  managed  with  discretion,  diplomatically,  and  with  great  daring  and  intre- 
pidity, by  the  American  officers.  Stephen  Decatur,  a  lieutenant  under  the  flag, 
boarded  the  Philadelphia,  where  she  lay  stranded  in  those  tideless  waters, 
under  the  guns  of  Tripoli,  set  her  on  fire,  and  escaped.  The  American 
commander  had  authority  to  make  common  cause  with  an  expelled  rival  of 
the  Bashaw,  to  aid  him  in  recovering  his  authority,  with  the  understanding  that 
our  countrymen  were  to  be  released.  General  William  Eaton,  then  consul 
at  Alexandria,  with  a  small  American  force,  headed  the  exiled  Bashaw's  Arab 
army,  marched  a  thousand  miles — part  of  the  route  across  the  Barcan  desert — • 
to  the  territory  of  Tripoli,  and  defeated   the  Tripolitans  in  two  engagements, 

1805,  which  enabled  the  Americans  to  negotiate  a  treaty  by  whicli  their 

captive  brethren  were  set  at  liberty.  This  achievement  resounded  through 
Europe.  It  was  a  brilliant  example  of  heroism  and  wise  policy  offered  to  the 
governments  of  the  Old  World;  and  the  chastisement,  as  a  matter  0/ prin- 
ciple, of  a  Barbary  Power  that  attempted  to  make  might  right,  was  applauded 
by  all  civilized  nation^ 

The  Duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.—\Ne  now  reach  a  painful  inci- 
dent in  our  national  history — the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  shot 
by  Aaron  Burr,  in  1804.  Burr  was  then  Vice-President.  He  had  never 
liked  Hamilton,  nor  had  Hamilton  ever  liked  him.  Gifted  with  great  ability 
as  a  commander ;  no  more  ambitious,  perhaps,  than  Hamilton  himself,  but 
ambitious  in  another  direction  ;  fixing  his  eye  at  an  early  period  upon  the 
Presidency  ;  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  honorable  enough 
to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  he  would  assume  ;  entertaining,  too,  political  prin- 
ciples and  views  far  more  democratic  than  those  of  Hamilton — irritated  by  a 
long  series  of  insulting  articles,  arguments,  and  diatribes  in  the  newspapers 
which  favored  Hamilton — Burr  at  last  grew  so  indignant  that  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  restrain  his  indignation  and  contempt,  and  he  challenged  Ham- 
ilton to  mortal  combat.  Hamilton  was  a  great  and  courageous  man  ;  but  he 
was  not  great  and  courageous  enough  to  hurl  back  the  challenge,  or  dis- 
claim the  ignominious  charges  he  had  openly  made  against  his  hated  rival  ;  nor 
had  he  the  daring  to  defy  the  poisoned  shafts  of  maHce,  and  let  them  break 
against  the  shield  of  his  honor.  He  met  Burr  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
a  short  distance  above  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York  ;  and,  as  was  alleged 
by  his  friends  at  the  time,  without  attempting  to  kill  his  foe,  opened  his  breast 
to  the  deadly  and  fatal  aim  of  his  antagonist.     Hamilton  died,  and  the  nation 
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sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  Burr  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  shadow 
of  the  great  disaster  followed  him  to  his  grave.  He  never  attempted  to 
remove  the  stigma.  Those  who  knew  him  best  esteemed  him  most;  nor  least 
of  all,  perhaps,  for  the  proud  disdain  with  which  he  looked  down  upon  the  cabal 
who  had  first  plotted  his  death,  and  whose  foiled  malice  followed  him  to  his 
tomb  with  unrelenting  bitterness.  The  first  justice  ever  done  to  him  by  the 
pen  of  history  was  by  James  Parton. 

Burr's  True  Character. — The  stars  fought  against  Aaron  Burr,  or  he 
would  have  laid  the  capstone  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  From  the  time 
that  he  was  achieving  his  brilliant  feats  of  chivalry  in  the  expedition  to  Canada, 
his  eye  was  fixed  upon  nothing  less  than  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  fame. 
He  rose  gradually  from  point  to  point,  until  he  remained  almost  without  a 
rival ;  and  had  there  been  one  single  element  more  in  his  composition  with 
which  Jefferson  was  so  munificently  supplied — appearance  of  sympathy  for  the 
masses — every  obstacle  would  have  given  way  before  him,  and  he  would  have 
triumphantly  reached  the  Presidency.  No  man  has  flourished  under  the 
American  Republic  who  was  gifted  with  such  rare  and  commanding  abilities. 
His  immense  faculty  of  analysis  ;  his  keenness  of  satire  ;  his  all  but  incredible 
self-control ;  his  power  of  comprehension,  generalization,  and  crystallization  of 
thought  and  principle  ;  his  wealth  of  illustration  ;  the  fervid  power  of  his  fancy  ; 
the  artistic  delineations  of  his  nomenclature  ;  his  arrangement  of  words  ;  his 
construction  of  sentences  ;  the  darting  fierceness  with  which  he  shot  his  bolts 
of  fire  ;  and  the  imposing  awe  which  his  satire  inspired,  in  the  forum, — were 
but  a  few  of  his  more  common  attributes.  But  the  secret  of  his  real  power 
has  never  been  understood,  and  never  will  be^  except  by  those  who  com- 
prehend the  subtle  elements  that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  genius. 

Aaron  Burr  had  the  keenest  and  most  sensitive  appreciation  of  woman. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  vices  have  ucen  exaggerated,  for  contempora- 
neous history  has  always  been  characterized  by  superfluous  tintings  of  every 
quality  which  the  mass  of  mankind  could  understand,  because  they  belong 
to  their  own  sympathies  and  feelings.  Burr  was  doubtless  a  man  of  great 
gallantry ;  he  swayed  an  almost  omnipotent  sceptre  over  the  passions  of 
woman.  He  was  an  eminently  handsome  man ;  his  manners  were  more 
courtly  than  those  that  are  ever  contracted  in  scenes  of  nobility,  royalty, 
and  imperial  splendor.  He  had  around  him  the  atmosphere  that  emanates 
from  the  most  gifted  and  brilliant  genius.  High-born  and  graceful  women  are 
proud  to  be  loved  by  those  who  draw  forth  all  their  admiration,  and  inflame 
all  the  fire  of  their  fancy.  Take  him  all  for  all,  Aaron  Burr  was  the  most 
gifted,  biilliant,  and  chivalrous  man  that  has  flourished  in  this  country.  He 
was  mixed  up  with  all  the  heated  passions  of  his  age ;  his  reputation  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  as  the  body  of  Hector  was  dragged  around 
the  walls  of  Troy.  His  collision  with  Hamilton,  ending  in  the  death  of  the 
champion  of  the  Federalists,  the  intimate  friend,  secretary  and  minister  of 
Washington,  rolled  upon  him  the  odium  of  a  great  political  party.     He  en- 
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countered  it  wherever  he  went.  At  that  time  the  press  of  the  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  Burr's  enemies,  and  it  rang  out  in  broad,  clear,  high-sounding 
notes  the  infamy  of  '  the  murderer  of  Alexander  Hamilton.'  This  latter 
epithet  should  in  any  event  have  been  spared,  since  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
held  as  firmly  to  the  '  Code  of  Honor'  as  Bun-  and  his  partisans.  But  now, 
when  the  mists  of  contemporaneous  passion  have  passed  away,  and  we  look 
calmly  upon  the  men  and  the  events  of  those  times,  we  are  disposed  to  pay  a 
slight  tribute  of  justice  to  a  man  who,  till  recently,  had  found  no  vindicator.' 


'  The  following  estimate  of  the  Hamilton-Burr  case 
was  made  up  many  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  per- 
haps as  thoroughly  informed  as  almost  any  man,  of  the 
circumstances,  and  signally  qualified  to  pass  a  judgment 
on  the  characters  of  these  two  extraordinary  personages. 
He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  always  seemed 
to  speak  without  prejudice  against  either,  his  admira- 
tion for  both  being  diminished  only  by  his  thorough 
contempt  for  the  duellist's  code.  As  it  differs  very  widely 
from  the  judgments  passed  by  most  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  I  have  thought  it  might 
be  read  with  some  interest.  I  prepared  it  with  great 
care  from  verbatim  notes  of  many  conversations, 
stretching  through  a  period  of  over  twenty-five  years. 

'  The  merits  of  the  case  as  between  Hamilton  and 
Burr  are  very  readily  summed  up.  They  began  as 
rivals  ;  and  well  they  might  be,  for  each  had  a  foeraan 
worthy  of  his  steel.  Thoy  were  the  two  most  gifted 
and  brilliant  men  in  America.  All  that  nature  could 
do  for  them  had  been  done.  Profusely  endowed  with 
her  priceless  gifts  and  graces,  and  petted  and  spoiled 
as  both  of  them  were  by  the  maddening  applause  of 
the  world  ;  both  fairly  entitled  to  it  by  deeds  of  valor 
in  the  field,  by  eloquence  in  the  forum  and  the  Senate, 
but  in  all  other  things  as  wide  asunder  as  earth  and 
heaven,  they  could  not  meet  on  equal  terms,  any  more 
than  two  suns  can  shine  in  one  hemisphere.  It  was 
plain  enough  that  one  of  them  must  give  way.  Backed 
by  two  parties  which  constituted  the  whole  nation,  in 
which  not  a  man  or  woman  stood  indifferent ;  beloved 
and  admired  alike  by  their  partisans  who  were  nearly 
matched  in  numbers,  the  entire  country  was  lashed  into 
passion,  and  it  raged  wilder  among  the  people  than  it 
did  in  the  breasts  of  those  rivals  themselves,  each  of 
whom  was  absolutely  master  of  himself,  except  in  this  : 
The  one  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washington, 
under  restraints  as  severe,  and  a  discipline  as  merciless 
as  the  master-spirit  and  founder  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus  ever  devised  or  enforced  ;  he  had,  unconsciously 
to  himself  perhaps,  learned  to  have  no  absolute  will  of 
his  own ;  while  Burr  never  had  learned,  and  never 
could  learn  how  to  have  a  master.  He  was  bom  not  to 
obey,  but  to  command.  He  made  public  opinion  ; 
Hamilton  boived  to  it.  The  one  spent  his  whole  poli- 
hcal  life  in  a  cage — an  eagle,  if  you  will  ;  the  other 
never  knew  what  such  fetters  were.  He  breathed  the 
ttmosphere  of  the  wildest  liberty  ;  the  freedom  of  the 
primeval  woods  themselves  was  not  freer  than  the 
world  where  Aaron  Burr  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
his  l)eing. 

'  Besides,  Hamilton  had  erected  propnety,  rather 
tian  virtue,  into  a  divinity.    Burr  had  a  keener  sense  of 


beauty  ;  his  whole  nature  was  suffused  with  the  glow 
of  passion  ;  and  yet  he  was  more  completely  master  of 
himself  than  Hamilton  ever  learned  how  to  be.  Duel" 
ling  was  becoming  disreputable  ;  but  not  in  the  school 
of  chivalry  where  Burr  belonged,  nor  in  the  school  of 
chivalry  where  Hamilton  had  been  trained  ;  but  still,  as 
Hamilton's  friends  had  always  put  him  forward  as  the 
champion  of  virtue  and  propriety,  and  Burr  as  exactly 
the  opposite,  the  virtues  of  the  one  being  as  shame- 
lessly exaggerated  as  the  vices  of  the  other,  Hamilton 
did  not  dare  disobey  the  behest  of  pubUc  opinion  which 
required  the  challenged  man  to  go  out. 

'It  luas  all  the  ivork  of  their  adherents  and 
partisans.''' — ^I'here  is  no  doubt  that  either  wished  the 
other  one  out  of  the  way.  But  Burr  was  well  enough 
satisfied  in  measuring  his  lance  with  his  antagonist  in 
the  Senate,  or  before  the  bar  of  supreme  tribunals. 
Burr's  faith  in  his  own  superiority  was  so  much 
stronger  than  Hamilton's,  that  the  latter  felt  there  v»as 
no  resource  left  for  his  reputation  for  courage,  except 
to  take  the  field. 

'  But  the  press  of  the  country,  then  limited  in  num- 
bers and  circulation,  but  unscrupulous  to  the  last 
degree  of  decency,  honor,  or  truth,  was  under  the 
supreme  control  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends.  They 
had  provoked  hostilities  :  they  had  maligned  and  as- 
sailed Burr  in  every  relation  of  life  ;  they  had  goaded 
his  friends  to  desperation  by  their  meanness  and  atro- 
cious assaults  ;  nothing  was  sacred  {i"om  the  pens  of 
the  writers  of  these  journals  ;  not  a  single  issue  of 
their  sheets  would  to-day  be  read  aloud,  or  admitted 
to  any  decent  family  in  America.  Libel  was  no  name  for 
these  assaults.  And  all  this  was  done  under  the  garb 
of  superior  sanctity,  that  was  claimed  for  Alexander 
Hamilton  ;  a  man  whose  personal  deeds  became  by 
his  own  voluntary  consent,  the  property  of  mankind, 
and  an  honest  recital  of  which  would  bring  a  blush 
to  the  face  of  any  decent  woman  in  America. 

'  That  press  which  had  provoked  the  quarrel,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  expended  its  last  drop  of 
venom  upon  the  personal  character  of  Aaron  Burr,  was 
now  fired  by  the  spirit  of  a  deeper  malignity — intensified 
by  the  bitterness  of  bafHed  hopes.  Their  hero  was 
dead  ;  his  antagonist  was  living.  And  when  they 
could  no  longer  plot  for  his  blood,  they  determined  to 
pursue  him  with  unrelenting  malignity,  and  they  did. 
They  made  him  an  outcast,  an  exile  ;  the  leader  of 
their  party,  from  the  Presidential  office,  was  made  the 
tool  of  their  passions  ;  and  from  that  seat  he  sent 
malign  orders  to  our  representatives  in  Europe,  and 
even  asked  as  a  favor  from  the  rotten  thrones  of  the 
Old  World  that  Burr  should  there  find  no  city  of  refuge. 

'  But   time  at   laat  makes   all    things  even.      Bun 
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Another  War  Cloud  Rising. — This  country  seemed  again  upon  the  eve  of 
hostilities  with  France  and  England.  Both,  in  their  collisions  with  each 
other,  had  carelessly  and  wrongfully  intrenched  upon  the  field  of  our  legiti- 
mate commerce.     England  had   swept  the  ocean — the  victories  of  the   Nile 


waited  long  for  justice;  it  was  raeted  out  to  him  in 
some  measure,  at  last,  and  in  a  candid  and  manly 
spirit,  by  James  Parton,  in  his  exhaustive  and  captivat- 
ing Life  and  Times  0/  Aaron  Burr.' — Tivo  vols. 
Osgood  £r>  Co.,  Boston. 

This  same  gentleman  used  to  listen  with  a  smile 
of  peculiar  derision  to  the  slurs  cast  upon  Burr's  patrio- 
tism, by  those  who  had  not  the  merit  of  knowing  even 
in  what  the  crime — if  it  were  one — for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted, had  consisted. 

'  But  for  the  same  motives  of  political  ambition  and 
personal  animosity,'  said  he,  '  no  prosecution  for  trea- 
son would  ever  have  been  brought  against  Aaron  Burr. 
Nobody  who  knew  anything  about  the  case  at  the 
time,  had  any  belief  that  Burr  meditated  any  scheme 
hostile  to  the  Union  of  the  United  States  ;  while  those 
most  in  his  confidence  were  satisfied  of  exacdy  the  con- 
trary. They  doubtless  understood  that  his  real  inten- 
tions were,  if,  after  surveying  the  ground,  he  should 
find  that  the  scheme  was  practicable  to  revolutionize 
the  political  condition  of  the  Spanish  possessions  north 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  organize  them  into  a  new  and  pow- 
erful political  confederation— to  drive  out  the  Spanish 
power  from  North  America,  and  from  the  whole  West 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  bring  those  vast  dominions 
and  their  degraded  population  into  the  light  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  So  far  as  purity  of  political 
motives  went,  I  know  not  why  he  was  not  to  be  credited 
■with  as  high  an  inspiration  in  behalf  of  liberty  as  was 
Lafayette  ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  doubt  that  if  he 
had  not  been  interfered  with  by  that  silly  trial  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  St.ites,  he  would  have 
carried  his  great  purpose  into  effuct.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinitely  grander  political  conceptions  than  Lafay- 
ette, or  even  Jeflferson.  In  fact,  there  was  no  American 
of  his  time,  nor  has  there  ever  been  one  since,  who  had 
so  vast  an  idea  of  what  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  a  few  bold  and  gallant  spirits  to  lead  the  way  in 
rescuing  those  mighty  regions  from  the  control  of  so 
degrading  and  besotted  a  power  as  Spain.  As  for  any 
shallow  notions  of  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Burr  was  a  man  of  too  much 
learning  and  political  sagacity  to  entertain  any  such 
cloudy  dream.  He  was  a  man  of  sharp  perceptions  ; 
he  entertained  no  fancies  when  business  was  on  hand. 
He  was  most  merciless  in  his  analysis  of  facts  ;  he  had 
least  faith  in  moonshine  ;  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  future.  He 
believed  in  the  supremacy  of  mind  ;  and  so  far  as  that 
sway  went,  he  was  born  to  control  in  a  higher  sense 
than  Jackson,  or  Jefi'erson.  and  had  always  accom- 
plished whatever  he  had  undertaken,  with  more  ease, 
with  less  machinery,  and  with  more  directness,  than 
any  cf  the  successful  leaders  of  our  Revolution,  or  of 
our  politics  after  we  had  established  a  government. 

'  Burr  had  infinite  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
dejH.'cracy.  He  was  a  better  and  a  stronger  democrat 
than  even  Jackson  himself.  He  never,  at  any  moment 
of  liis  life,  had  any   doubt  about  the  success  of  our 


arms  in  the  Revolution,  or  of  our  political  polity.  He 
saw  the  result  clearly  from  the  beginning.  He  was  a 
born  soldier,  but  he  cared  more  for  what  the  sword 
could  achieve  as  the  pioneer  of  statesmanship,  than  for 
all  other  reasons.  Filled  with  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
lofty  pride  in  his  ideal  of  manhood,  with  its  graces,  its 
accomplishments,  and  its  gallantry,  he  deemed  that  the 
complete  gentleman  should  be  a  complete  soldier. 

'  But  all  this  was  the  gloss  on  the  mere  surface  of  hii 
nature  ;  below  all  these  shining  qualities  lay  the  deptlis 
of  a  broad  and  profound  statesmanship  ;  too  broad  and 
too  deep  to  be  comprehended  by  many  of  the  men 
around  him.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  did  not 
make  a  mistake  in  withholding  from  his  friends  a  fuller 
explanation  of  his  designs.  He  left  them,  perhaps,  too 
much  shrouded  in  mystery — he  was  too  reticent.  He 
had  a  thorough  contempt  for  Spain,  Spanish  politics, 
and  .Spanish  politicians  ;  and  he  had  unbounded  faitti 
in  the  ability  of  a  few  leading  Americans,  if  guided  by 
wise  coimsels,  to  advance  from  New  Orleans, — as  the 
base  of  operations, — into  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  ultimately  into  Cuba  and  the  circumjacent  islands, 
and  make  a  confederation  of  states  that,  if  carried  out. 
would  either  have  given  an  early  and  tremendous  impe- 
tus to  our  young  Republic,  or  else  have  reared  another 
friendly  state  engaged  in  the  same  great  business  of 
founding  free  institutions  on  a  broad  scale.  But  no- 
body who  knew  anything  on  the  subject,  ever  believed 
he  had  a  shadow  of  a  purpose  of  diverting  a  single 
state  from  its  allegiance.  At  most  he  would  only  have 
been  3.  filibuster,  which  only  meant  a  prophet. 

'The  whole  West  being  thrown  into  a  spasm  of  ter- 
ror lest  some  great  and  treasonable  scheme  for  divid- 
ing the  American  Union  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
on  theasth  of  November,  1806,  Jefferson  issued  his  pro- 
clamation denouncing  the  alleged  enterprise,  and  warn- 
ing the  West  against  it.  Burr  was  indicted  and  brought 
to  trial  for  treason.  The  indictment  would  have  been 
sustained  had  there  been  any  grounds  for  it,  for  the 
prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  ablest  talent  of  the 
American  bar.  Henry  Clay  was  not  a  man  easily  de- 
ceived, and  that  a  single  unpatriotic  hair  ever  lay  ovei 
his  glorious  head  no  man  has  ever  been  base  enough  to 
assert.  He  was  a  man  of  honor  himself,  and  he  had 
absolute  faith  in  the  chivalric  honor  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Before  he  undertook  his  case,  he  asked  him,  in  confi- 
dence, to  make  to  him  a  statement  that  would  fully  jus- 
tify him  before  the  world,  in  reposing  in  him  that  con- 
fidence which  he  should  repose,  if  such  a  pledge  were 
made.  This  pledge  was  promptly  given  by  Burr,  in 
language  the  most  broad,  comprehensive,  and  particu- 
lar. "  He  had  no  design,"  he.said,  "  to  intermeddle 
ivith  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  o/the  United  Staies, 
nor  its  territories,  nor  any  part  of  them.  H'  haa 
neither  issued,  nor  signed,  nor  promised,  a  cotn- 
mission  to  any  person  for  any  purpose.  He  did 
not  own  a  single  musket,nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single 
article  of  niilitary  stores,  }tor  did  any  o^her  person 
for  him,  by  his  a  uthority  or  knowledge.    His  viewt 
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and  Trafalgar  had  already  been  proclaimed.  She  assumed  the  right  of  ex- 
cluding all  neutral  vessels  from  the  ports  of  France  ;  and  the  emperor  had 
published  his  decrees — retaliatory  decrees — of  the  same  character,  against 
Great  Britain.  Both  powers  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  violation  of  the  same 
recognized  principles  of  international  law.  Two  powerful  sovereigns  were 
fighting  against  each  other ;  but  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  neutral 
and  friendly  nations.  Both,  however,  seized,  and  condemned  as  prizes, 
every  American  vessel  they  could  capture,  that  did  not  respect  their  arbitrary 
and  unjust  orders   and  decrees.'     Jefferson  recommended  and  enforced  an 


had  been  explained  to  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  inere  ivell  understood 
and  approved  by  the  government.  They  tverc  such 
as  every  man  of  honor  and  every  good  citizen  must 
approve.  He  considered  this  declaration  proper  as 
7vell  to  counteract  the  chimerical  tales  circulated 
by  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  as  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Clay  that  he  did  not  become  the  counsel  of  a  mafi  in 
any  -^vay  unfriendly  to  the  lavis,  the  government,  or 
the  "irell-being  of  his  country.''^ 

'  Of  course  the  whole  thing  ended  in  smoke,  but 
leaving  an  additional  shadow  hanging  over  Hurr,  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  to  find  no  escape  from  political 
persecution  until  he  found  peace  in  the  grave. 

'  As  for  myself,  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  happened  to  this  na- 
tion, that  Burr's  great  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
It  may,  possibly,  not  have  been  as  well  for  us  in  the 
long  run,  to  have  had  the  Spanish  power  blotted  out  at 
so  early  a  period  along  our  border ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  delayed  for  a  long  time  the  emancipation 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  postponed  indefinitely 
their  advance  to  civilization.' 

This  gentleman  from  whom  I  am  quoting  so  much 
in  extenso,  knew  all  about  the  domestic  relations  of 
Colonel  Burr,  and  the  private  affairs  of  his  household. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  known  nor  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  such  pride  and  affection  in  a  father,  as  he 
displayed  to  the  day  of  his  death  for  his  charming 
daughter  Theodocia.  In  tenderness  of  affection,  in 
the  assiduity  and  care  he  displayed  in  her  education, 
in  the  aspirations  he  breathed  into  her  beautiful  soul 
for  that  wonderful  intellectual  supremacy  which  she 
reached,  and  for  the  completeness  and  symmetry  with 
which  she  ripened  into  womanhood  ;  and  the  earnest, 
truthful,  and  almost  idolatrous  love  with  which  that 
daughter  returned  all  this  affection,  constituted,  he 
often  used  to  say,  the  most  beautiful  sight  he  ever  wit- 
nessed in  domestic  life.  '  No  man,'  he  once  exclaimed 
with  uncontrolled  enthusiasm,  'could  pass  an  evening 
in  Burr's  house,  when  young  Theodocia,  scarcely  yet 
tome  to  womanhood,  presided  over  its  hospitalities 
with  the  grace  of  a  queen,  and  witness  the  tenderness 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  those  relations  between  the 
father  and  child,  and  watch  the  appreciation  of  his 
great  qualities,  as  adoration  for  them  beamed  forth  from 
the  illuminated  face  of  Theodocia,  and  ever  after- 
wards doubt  that  there  was  a  fountain  of  parental  af- 
fection, and  manly  honor,  and  purity  in  his  great  soul, 
which  would  at  once  silence  all  the  clamor  that  was 
raised  against  his  personal  character.  Whatever  may 
be  the  views  people  now  take  of  those  matters,  society 


is  its  own  mistress — it  will  dictate  its  own  l.iws,  and 
prescribe  its  own  maxims  and  modes.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  those  days  gallantry,  while  not  classed  among 
the  necessary  virtues  of  society,  was  not  considered, 
as  it  now  is,  the  total  demoralizer  of  the  heart, 
the  debaucher  of  honor,  and  the  underminer  of  integ- 
rity. I  have  known  most  of  the  shining  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  early  times  of  our  country,  but  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whom  I  regarded  so  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied to  bring  up  a  pure  and  brilliant  child  like  Theodo- 
cia ;  nor  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  the  word  honor 
is  known  ameng  men,  do  I  believe  that  any  man  of  his 
time  stood  higher  in  the  estimate  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  than  Aaron  Burr.' 

'  To  the  embittering  grievance  of  impressment  was 
added  in  1806  and  1807,  a  seriesof  paper  blockades,  by 
means  of  which,  not  only  .American  seamen,  but  Amer- 
ican merchandise  afloat,  became  subject  to  seizure 
and  confiscation  upon  the  high  seas,  under  circum- 
stances which  left  the  American  government  no  choice 
but  to  abandon  the  ocean  entirely,  or  submit  to  a 
wholesale  plunder  upon  the  seas,  destructive  to  their 
prosperity,  and  intolerable  to  national  pride.  By  these 
Orders  in  Council  the  whole  French  empire,  with  its  al- 
lies and  dependencies,  then  embracing  nearly  all  of 
Europe,  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Any  American  vessel  bound  to  or  returning  from  any 
port  in  any  of  these  countries,  without  first  stopping  at 
an  English  port  and  obt.Tining  a  license  to  prosecute  the 
voyage,  was  declared  a  lawful  prize.  This  was  in  re- 
taliation of  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
wherein  he  had  declared  the  British  islands,  their  de- 
pendencies and  allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  had 
rendered  every  vessel  liable  to  confiscation,  which 
either  touched  at  a  British  port,  or  was  laden,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  British  produce.  This  decree, 
however,  was  in  retaliation  of  a  previous  decree,  passed 
by  the  English  government  in  1806,  whereby  the  whole 
imperial  coast,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  blockade. 

All  these  decrees  were  haughty  and  high-handed 
violations  of  national  law,  which  allows  of  no  mere 
paper  blockades,  and  requires  the  presence  of  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  render  them  legal.  Between  these 
haughty  belligerents,  no  American  vessel  could  be  free 
from  liability  to  confiscation.  If  they  were  bound  on  a 
voyage  to  any  European  port,  they  must  touch  at  an 
English  port  and  obtain  a  license,  or  become  a  lawful 
prize  to  some  one  of  the  thousand  British  cruisers  which 
vexed  the  ocean.  If  they  touched  at  an  English  port, 
or  were  laden,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  British  mer- 
chandise, they  were  confiscated  by  the  imperial  edicts 
as  soon  as  they  reached  a  continental  port.  Both  de- 
crees were  equally  hostile  to  American  commerce  :  but 
the  English  had  set  the  first  example,  and  the  practical 
operations  of  their  Orders  in  Council  was  far  mor« 
destructive  than  Napoleon's  decree.  One  thousand 
American  vessels,  richly  laden,  became  the  prize  of  the 
British  cruisers  ;  irritatnig  cases  of  impressment  were 
constantly  occurring ;  the  language  of  American  di- 
plomacy became  daily  more  angry  and  impatient,  that 
of  England  daily  more  cold  and  haughty,  and  in  June, 
t8i2,  the  American  Congress  declared  war. — Collins' 
History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i.  pp.  296,  297. 
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embargo,  which  Congress  enacted.  The  question  was  ultimately  adjusted  witll 
France  without  much  difficulty ;  but  there  were  more  deeply-seated  causes  for 
complaint  against  Great  Britain.  Here  we  encounter  again  the  question  of 
the  Right  of  Search.'  Instances  were  constantly  occurring,  in  which  our  un- 
protected merchant  vessels  were  overhauled  and  searched,  and  numbers  of 
their  crews  seized  and  carried  on  board  the  armed  ships  of  Great  Britain. 
Things  went  on  so  far  that  the  American  ship-of-war  Chesapeake  was  at- 
tacked by  the  British  vessel  Leopard,  and  four  men  were  taken  from  her  crew. 
This  outrage  inflamed  feelings  which  finally  found  vent  only  in  the  war  M^hich 
occurred  five  years  afterwards. 

Madison  Elected  Jefferson's  Successor. — Another  presidential  election 
was  drawing  near  ;  and  JetTerson,  who  had  served  eight  years,  was  regarded 
as  out  of  the  question.  Washington's  example  had  established  a  precedent; 
and  had  he  not,  Jefferson  was  known  to  look  unfavorably  even  upon  a  second 
term,  while  a  third  term  nowhere  found  an  advocate.  Mr.  Aiadison, 
1809,  one  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  times,  and  the  one  to  whom  we 
are  perhaps  more  indebted  'than  to  any  other  for  his  great  agency  in  fram- 
ing the  Constitution,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jefferson,  while  George  Clin- 
ton, of  New  York,  was  re-elected  Vice-President.  One  of  the  early  acts 
of  the  Madison  administration  was  to  repeal  the  embargo  which  had  been 
laid  by  Congress  during  Jefferson's  term.  It  was  regarded,  and  justly  too, 
as  unnecessarily  severe — embarrassing  friends  as  well  as  foes.  A  wiser 
measure  was  proposed  as  a  substitute.  In  repealing  the  Embargo  Act,  a  law 
was  enacted  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  with  a 
provision  that  this  system  of  non-intercourse  should  cease  in  respect  to  either 
of  those  nations,  when  they  should  annul  their  odious  and  unjust  decrees. 
This  coarse  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  effectual  on  England  ;  for  in  April, 
1809,  assurances  were  given  by  Lord  Erskine  to  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  pledging  the  repeal  of  all  British  Orders  in  Council  affecting  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  British  ministry  had  changed  their 
policy  with  their  varying  fortunes  in  the  European  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
That  ministry  alleged  that  Erskine  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  he  was 
recalled.  His  successor — a  Mr.  Jackson—  imprudently  accused  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  being  cognizant  to  the  alleged  fact.     It  was  honorably  and  frankly 

•  Being  the  second  maritime  power  in  the  world,  the  seized  at  the  discretion  of  any  British  officer,  and 
United  sTates  became  the  carrier  on  the  ocean  of  a  forced,  under  the  discipline  of  the  lash,  to  waste  iheir 
large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  Kurope.  Many  Eng-  lives  in  the  most  unhealthy  climates,  and  m  the  most 
lish  seamen,  tempted  by  the  high  wages  given  by  degraded  stations.  This  grievance  was  the  subject  of 
American  merchants,  were  employed  in  our  commercial  protracted  and  bitter  remonstrance,  from  the  adminis- 
marine  :  and  Knglaiid  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  tration  of  Washington  to  the  opening  of  the  war  ;  but 
of  impressing  her  own  seamen  wherever  they  might  be  Great  Britain  constantly  refused  to  abandon  the  right, 
found.  The  enormous  navy  which  she  maintained  re-  or  rather  the  exercise  of  the  power.  In  truth,  her  ex- 
quired  to  be  supported  by  constant  impressment ;  and  traordinary  efforts  by  land  and  sea  called  for  all  the 
under  color  of  seizing  her  own  citizens,  she  was  con-  resources  of  men  and  money  which  could  be  made 
standy  in  the  habit  of  stopping  American  merchant-  available  in  any  part  of  the  world  :  and  the  si.-<ty 
men,  and  selectinsr  from  the  crew  such  men  as  her  thousand  splendid  and  unequalled  seamen,  which 
subordinate  officers  chose  to  consider  English,  Irish,  or  manned  the  American  marine,  totally  unprotected,  save 
Scotch,  and  who  were  frequently  native  American  by  diplomatic  remonstrances,  afforded  too  rich  a  re- 
citizens.  Redress  could  .seldom  be  obtained,  and  source  to  be  abandoned.— Collins  History  oj  Ken- 
never,  except  afler  interminable  delay  and  vexation,  tucky,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
All  Amei  cans  upon  the  ocean  thus  became  liable  to  be 
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disclaimed;   but  Mr.  Jackson  repeated  his  accusation,   when   the  President 
very  properly  declined  any  further  intercourse  with  the  gentleman. 

In  1810,  Napoleon  repealed  his  decrees  that  had  so  seriously  embarrassed 
our  commerce  5  and  on  the  2d  of  November  following,  Mr.  Madison  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  which  opened  all  our  relations  of  commerce  and 
amity  with  the  French  empire. 

Aggressions  of  Great  Britain. — England  seemed  indisposed  to  cultivate 
peaceful  relations  with  this  country,  and  international  animosities  went  so  far 
that  the  Little  Belt,  a  British  war  vessel,  under  Captain  Bingham,  attacked— 
May  i6th,  181 1— the  American  frigate  President,  off  Cape  Charles.  The 
insult  was  repelled,  ^nd  the  British  flag  was  lowered  in  surrender.  Still  more 
violent  animosities  were  inflamed  on  both  sides  by  this  encounter  ;  and  it  is 
now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  dispute,  that  the  British  ministry 
entertained,  at  that  time,  not  only  a  desire,  but  a  determination  to  have  one 
more  struggle  with  this  country,  under  the  shallow  belief  that  these  States 
might  be  reduced  to  their  ancient  subjection  to  the  British  Crown  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  a  rival  commercial  power  growing  up  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
world  could  be  effectually  humbled. 

The  first  unmistakable  sign  of  British  feeling  on  this  subject,  was  mani- 
fested by  a  hostile  confederation  that  had,  through  English  connivance,  been 
formed  by  the  Indian  tribes  on  our  western  frontier.  This  confederacy  was 
headed  by  Tecumseh,  an  Indian  chief  of  great  ability  and  influence,  who  flew 
from  tribe  to  tribe  to  inflame  the  most  deadly  passions  of  the  Indian  races 
against  the  United  States.  King  Philip  had,  in  undertaking  his  wars, 
believed  it  possible  to  exterminate  the  pale-faces  from  the  North  American 
continent.  Tecumseh  only  hoi)ed  to  reduce  them  within  the  limits  of  that 
narrow  belt,  which,  before  his  time,  had  restricted  the  advances  of  the  British 
colonies. 

The  command  of  this  new  war  of  defence  against  Indian  atrocities  was 
committed  to  Governor  Harrison,  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  who  was 
subsequently  elected  President.  He  soon  turned  it  into  a  war  of  aggression 
and  conquest.  On  the  7th  of  November,  181 1,  after  an  agreement  with  the 
messengers  of  Tecumseh  to  suspend  hostilities  till  the  following  day,  the  war- 
whoop  rang  through  his  camp  that  night.  But  the  savages  were  repulsed 
with  a  bloody  slaughter. 

Hostilities  with  Great  Britain  inevitable. — Events  were  now  fast  hurrying 
onwards  to  a  hostile  issue  with  Great  Britain.  During  eight  years,  her  depre- 
dations upon  our  commerce  had  extended  so  far  that  nine  hundred  laden 
American  vessels  had  been  taken  as  British  prizes.  The  President  and  his 
constitutional  advisers  saw  that  some  vigorous  steps  must  be  taken.  Con- 
gress felt  the  same  necessity,  and  the  people  of  the  country  were  clamorous 
for  decided  action.     Statutes  were  immediately  enacted   to  enlarge  the  navy, 
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and  increase  the  army  to  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  duties  upon  foreigr 
importations  were  doubled,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  borrow 
eleven  million  dollars  to  carry  on  a  new  war  with  the  empire  that  had 
attempted  to  render  our  independence  impossible,  and  that  now  wished  to 
strangle  us  in  our  infancy.  A  deep  sensation  was  made  by  some  document- 
ary proofs  laid  before  Congress  by  Mr.  Madison,  which  showed  that,  in  1809, 
the  Governor  of  Canada  had  sent  an  emissary  into  this  country,  with  money 
and  instructions  to  break  up  the  National  Union.  The  chief  scope  of  his 
mission  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  draw  off  New  England,  with  one  or  more 
of  the  Northern  States,  into  a  confederation  which  should  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  fact,  become  one  of  her  dependencies. 
The  scene  of  his  efforts  was  limited  to  this  district,  and  to  the  Federalists  as 
a  party — for,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  has  never  entertained  any  cordial  feelings  towards  our 
ancient  oppressor.  This  emissary  of  the  British  government  was  a  certain 
Mr.  John  Henry.  He  did  his  best ;  but  the  humiliating  failure  he  expe- 
rienced, furnishes  only  another  illustration  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  American  people,  which  has  always  distinguished 
the  British  Cabinet. 
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Causes  which  led  to  our  Second  IVar  for  Independence. — Nearly  thirty  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  our  border  wars,  and  some  slight  collisions  of  no  great  importance 
with  France  and  England,  and  brief  hostihties  carried  on  against  Tripoli,  the 
Republic  had  been  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and,  outside  of  England,  we  had 
not  an  enemy  in  the  civilized  world.  Another  generation  had  come  upon  the 
scene.  Some  of  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  were  left ;  and  they  were 
ready  enough  to  gird  on  the  sword.  They  were  also  competent  to  the  busi- 
ness of  leading  armies.  But  the  military  ardor  of  the  country  had  cooled, 
and  habits  of  war  were  no  longer  familiar  to  the  American  people. 

But  events  had  occurred,  and  public  feehng  had  been  excited  to  such  a 
point,  that  a  Second  War  with  England  had  become  inevitable.  That 
haughty  power  abated  few  of  her  pretensions,  and  America  was  determined  to 
abate  them.  On  the  i8th  of  June,  181 2,  a  Proclamation  of  War  against 
Great  Britain  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  Congress.  The  nation  was 
unprepared  for  the  enterprise  ;  but  there  was  a  spirit  of  confidence,  daring, 
and  independence  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  which  would  submit  to  dicta- 
tion, aggression,  and  depredation  no  longer.  The  country  felt  that  a  Second 
War  was  as  necessary  to  complete  our  Independence,  as  the  first  had  been 
to  defend  its  Declaration. 
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Huir s  coivardly  Siirretider. — G.en.  Dearborn,  wlio  had  gone  through  the 
Revolution,  was  chosen  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
It  was  decided  at  Washington  to  begin  hostilities  by  invading  Canada. 
Three  regiments  of  volunteers,  with  three  hundred  regular  troops,  all  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Hull,  gathered  on  the  frontier,  and  the  invasion  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  July.  A  more  unfortunate  choice  could  not  have  been 
made  in  the  appointment  of  the  commander  of  this  expedition  ;  for  Gen.  Hull 
was  destitute  of  every  great  military  quality.  He  was  timid  by  nature,  and 
he  covered  our  arms  with  dishonor.  Meeting  the  enemy  with  a  fair  chance 
of  a  general  and  decisive  engagement,  his  army  drawn  up,  and  his  men 
impatient  for  battle,  he  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  The  indignation  of  the 
army  knew  no  bounds.  They  threw  their  arms  on  the  ground,  and  strong 
and  brave  men  wept  like  women,  at  their  humiliation  ;  '  while  women,'  as 
Mrs.  Willard  nobly  says,  'were  angry  at  such  apparent  cowardice.'  Impa- 
tient, to  all  appearance,  to  consummate  his  disgrace,  he  hung  out  a  white  flag 
from  the  walls  of  his  fort,  and,  without  consulting  his  officers,  and  by  no 
means  disabled  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  yielding,  and  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  glorious  campaign  before  him,  he  precipitately  and  unqualifiedly 
surrendered.  He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  his 
countrymen,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Contrary  to  the  public  wish,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  public  judgment,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President. 

American  Naval  Victories. — But  this  foul  disgrace  was  somewhat  oblite- 
rated by  naval  successes  which  soon  followed.  Only  three  days  after  Hull's 
surrender  of  Detroit,  Cai)t.  Hull,  in  command  of  the  American  frigate  Co7i- 
stitiition,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Dacres,  and  as  the  British  commander  had  challenged  any  vessel  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy  of  his  own  class,  and  professed  especial  contempt  for  the  Yankees, 
Hull  determined  to  chastise  him  on  the  first  opportunity.  When  they  came 
in  sight  of  each  other,  Hull  cleared  his  decks  for  action.  The  engagement 
began,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  Guerriere  struck  her  colors.  A  few  days 
later,  Capt.  Porter,  of  the  Essex,  overhauled  another  British  armed  vessel,  the 
Alert.     She  struck  her  flag  in  eight  miputes. 

General  Harrison  Commands  the  Western  Troops. — The  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  General  Hull  aroused  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  West,  which 
made  every  man's  cheek  burn  with  shame  ;  and  in  a  few  days  ten  thousand 
men  liad  sprung  to  arms,  and,  marching  to  the  frontier,  clamored  for  a  sight 
of  the  foe.  Gen.  Harrison  was  put  at  the  head  of  those  forces,  and  the 
British  found  in  him  a  different  man  to  deal  with. 

In  command  of  the  little  sloop-of-war,  the  Wasp,  Capt.  Jones---Oct.  i8th — 
fell  in  with  the  Frolic,  which  he  captured  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  five- 
sixths  of  the  British  crew  fell.  Flushed  with  victory,  Jones  saw  a  British  line- 
of-battle  ship,  mounting  seventy-four  guns,  bearing  down  upon  him.  The 
Wasp  was  in  too  shattered  a  condition  to  hope  to  escape  ;  and  Jones,  with 
his  prize,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
30 
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On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Commodore  Decatur,  on  the  frigate 
United  Slates,  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Mace- 
donian.  On  the  28  th  of  December  following.  Commodore  Bainbridge  took 
the  British  ix\^2X&  Java,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  the  meantime,  our  priva- 
teers were  sweeping  the  ocean ;  they  had  already  taken  two  hundred  and  fifty 
British  vessels,  and  brought  home  upwards  of  three  thousand  prisoners. 

Re-Electio?i  of  Madison. — Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected,  and  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  18 13,  when  Elbridge  Gerry  became  Vice-President.  The 
Federal  party  had  now  grown  into  general  disfavor,  and  the  Republicans — who 
should  hereafter  be  called  the  Democrats — had  everything  their  own  way. 
The  Federalists,  as  a  party,  had  opposed  the  war,  which  robbed  them  of  most 
of  their  influence.  The  United  States  have  prosecuted  but  a  few  wars ;  they 
have,  however,  all  been  popular  with  the  people,  as  wars  almost  invariably 
are  when  carried  on  by  Republics.  Those  public  men  who  opposed  the 
Second  War  with  England,  never  became  the  favorites  of  the  masses ;  and 
the  term  Federalist,  when  applied  to  a  statesman  in  after  times,  inflamed 
against  him  the  most  unconquerable  odium. 

Repetitio?i  of  former  British  Atrocities. — It  is  with  regret  that  we  are 
obliged,  in  this  war,  as  we  did  in  that  of  the  Revolution,  to  recount  so  many 
instances  of  violation  of  faith,  and  such  frequent  resorts  to  atrocities  and 
massacres.  The  English  employed  and  paid  the  Indian  savages  for  perpetrat- 
ing these  shocking  barbarities.  During  the  engagement  of  a  detachment  of 
the  Ariaerican  army,  under  General  Winchester,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army,  under  Col.  Proctor,  the  Americail  commander  was  taken  ;  but 
his  soldiers  were  doing  their  duty  on  the  field,  and  had  a  fair  chance  of  win- 
ning the  battle.  Partly  terrified  by  a  threat  of  Col.  Proctor,  of  letting  loose 
the  savages  for  another  general  massacre  of  our  helpless  frontier  population, 
and  influenced  partly  by  the  promise  that  Proctor  had  made,  that  if  the 
Americans  would  surrender,  the  frontier  population  should  be  protected, 
they  laid  down  their  arms  as  soon  as  they  received  this  assurance,  with  the 
order  of  their  captive  commander,  to  surrender.  The  dastard  liar,  who  pro- 
fessed to  represent  the  chivalry  and  honor  of  England,  turned  them  out  for 
butchery,  unarmed.  The  war-whoop  rang  on  the  night  air,  and  five  hundred 
Americans  were  brained  by  the  tomahawk.  Most  of  them  were  young  men 
from  the  best  famiUes  in  Kentucky.  That  foul  treachery  has  neither  been 
forgotten  nor  forgiven,  and  it  never  will  be  by  Western  men. 

Heroism  of  Major  Croghafi.— Gen.  Harrison  had  removed  his  army  to 
Fort  Meigs,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Proctor  ;  but  the  Englishman  was  ob- 
liged to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  defeated  in  a  fiercely  contested  battle.  He 
then,  R'ith  a  sui)erior  force,  attacked  Fort  Stevenson,  on  the  Sandusky  river. 
That  little  fortification  was  held  by  the  bvave  Major  Croghan,  an  almost 
bearilless  boy,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  heroic  soldier^.     Proctor  was  forced 
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to  draw  off,  leaving  more  dead  men  on  the  ground  than  Crogan  had  men  when 
the  battle  began. 

Commodore  Chaiincey' s  Gallant  Conduct. — Commodore  Chauncey  had  has. 
tily  made  ready  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  which  he  transported  Gen. 
Dearborn's  army  to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  They  took  the 
town,  killed  ninety  of  the  British  troops,  wounded  two  hundred,  and  took 
eight  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Gen.  Dearborn  attacked  Fort 
George.  Col.  St.  Vincent,  the  British  commander,  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
and,  spiking  his  guns,  abandoned  the  fort.  Something  had  been  done  to  atone 
for  Hull's  disgrace. 

Co77imodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. — In  the  meantime  Commodore  Perry 
had  a  little  fleet  under  his  command  on  Lake  Erie — consisting  of  the  Lmu- 
rence  and  Niagara,  each  mounting  twenty-five  guns,  and  several  smaller  ves- 
sels carrying  two  apiece.  The  veteran  Commodore  Barclay,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  vessels,  guns,  and  men,  was  on  the  same  waters,  and  the 
country  was  waiting  to  hear  of  an  engagement. 

At  noon,  September  loth,  1813,  Perry  began  the  fight.  Early  in  the  en- 
gagement his  flag-ship  was  disabled,  and  the  British  thought  they  had  won 
the  day.  But  at  this  moment.  Perry,  who  had  no  such  idea,  seized  his  flag, 
and  sprang  into  an  open  boat ;  and  while  a  shower  of  bullets  rained  all  around 
him,  he  pulled  for  his  next  best  ship,  leaped  upon  her  deck,  ran  up  his  ensign, 
gave  his  signals,  and  bore  down  upon  the  foe.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours, 
and  the  decks  of  all  the  vessels  were  covered  with  blood.  Perry's  men  fought 
not  only  with  the  courage  which  manliness  and  patriotism  inspire,  but  with 
the  desperation  he  had  kindled  in  their  breasts  by  shouting  to  them  during 
the  battle,  '  Now,  boys,  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Hull's  surrender.'  At  four 
o'clock  the  British  commander  struck  his  riddled  ensigns,  and  the  whole 
squadron  surrendered.' 

1  'The   action   began   between  eleven    and    twelve  ed  swiftly  down  the  line,  ordering  them  to  cease  firing, 

o'clock,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air   to  stir  the  bosom  and,  by  the  combined  use  of  their  sweeps  and  sails,  to 

of  the  lake.     Perry,  in  the  Lawrence,  accompanied  by  press  forwatd  into  close  action. 

two  of  the  small  vessels,  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  '  Instantly  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  whole 
but  was  not  closely  followed  by  Lieutenant  Elliot,  in  line.  The  well-known  signal  for  close  action  was  now 
the  Niagara,  and  the  rest  of  the  small  vessels.  For  two  .seen  flying  from  the  Niagara,  and  after  a  delay  of  fif- 
hours  Perry  remained  e.xposed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  teen  minutes,  to  enable  the  gun-boats  to  come  up.  Perry 
British  fleet,  by  which  his  vessel  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  bore  down  upon  the  I'ritish  line,  passed  through  it,  nnd 
three-fourths  of  his  crew  kdled  and  wounded.  Elliot,  delivered  a  raking  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  from 
during  this  time  was  never  within  less  than  half  a  mile  both  broadsides,  at  half  pistol-shot  distance.  The 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  residue  of  the  fleet  was  not  dreadful  cries  from  the  Queen  Chariotte  and  Lady 
nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  save  the  two  small  ves-  Prevost,  which  followed  this  close  and  murderous<dis- 
sels  which  accompanied  him.  By  two  o'clock  Perry's  charge,  announced  the  fatal  accuracy  with  which  it  had 
vessel  was  totally  disabled,  but  the  rest  of  his  fleet  was  been  delivered.  The  gun-boats  were  now  withm  pistol- 
but  little  injured.  The  lake  was  .so  smooth,  that  the  shot,  and  a  tremendous  cannonade,  accompanied  by 
distant  gun-boats,  from  their  long  twenty-four  and  the  shrill  clear  notes  of  many  bugles  from  the  English 
thirty-two  pounders,  threw  their  shot  with  great  preci-  vessels,  announced  that  they  expected  to  be  boarded, 
sion.  and  made  themselves  felt  in  the  action,  but  Elliot's  and  were  summoning  their  boarders  to  repel  the  antici- 
brig,  which  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  force,  and  pated  assault.  No  boarding,  however,  was  attempted, 
which  was  armed  almost  exclusively  with  carronades.  The  superior  weight  of  the  American  mettle  was  now 
had  as  yet  annoyed  the  enemy  but  little,  and  had  fought  telling,  in  close  fight,  when  the  full  power  of  their  ear- 
principally  with  two  twelve-pounders,  the  only  long  guns  ronades  was  felt,  and  m  fifteen  minutes  the  enemy  sur- 
she  had.  At  two  o'clock.  Perry  left  the  Lawrence  un-  rendered,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  their  smallest  ves- 
der  command  of  her  lieutenant,  and  in  an  open  boat,  sels,  which  attempted  to  escape.  The  attempt  proved 
rowed  to  the  Niagara.  Upon  Perry's  expressing  fruitless,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  became  the 
dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  gun-boats  prize  of  the  captors.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
H-ere  managed.  Elliot  volunteered  to  bring  them  up.  so  that  the  hostile  fleets  could  be  distinctly  seen,  they 
He  left  the  Niagara  in  a  boat  for  that  purpose,  and  pass-  were  found  intermingled,  within  half  pistol-shot.     The 
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Tccumseh  overthrown. — This  brilliant  action  filled  the  country  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  covered  Perry  with  unfading  laurels.  A  passage  was  thus 
opened  to  the  territory  which  Hull  had  abandoned,  and  Gen.  Harrison  pressed 
on  to  occupy  it.  The  British  army  retreated  before  him,  and  the  Americans 
entered  Detroit.  On  the  5th  of  October,  a  battle  took  place  between  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  of  the  hostile  armies,  with  all  their  forces.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  British  side  were  Indians,  and  the  Americans  had  long  known 
what  that  word  meant.  The  English  had  the  advantage  in  the  ground  ;  but 
Harrison's  evolutions  were  so  skilful,  and  his  men  fought  so  true  and  so 
brave  that  victory  began  to  light  upon  their  banners.  The  fortunes  of  the 
day  were  decided  by  the  charge  of  Col.  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  his  mounted 
Kentucky  riflemen.  Harrison  knew  that  the  great  chief  Tecumseh,  who  had 
been  made  a  general  in  the  British  army,  and  who  had  killed  his  thousands 
of  men,  was  fighting  on  the  British  side,  with  a  desperation  that  admitted  no 
thought,  either  of  losing  a  victory,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
As  the  battle  rolled  on,  Johnson  launched  his  corps'  against  the  centre  of 
Tecumseh's  murderous  band,  when  the  death-struggle  came.  At  last,  dash- 
ing through  friend  and  foe,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  murderous  glare  ot  Te- 
cumseh, Johnson  reached  him,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  field.  The  last 
reliance  of  the  cowardly  Proctor  was  gone.  He  knew  that  his  men  were  no 
match  for  the  army  under  General  Harrison,  without  the  brutal  aid  of  the 
savages.  The  victory  was  decisive.  It  reflected  honor  upon  the  American 
arms,  and  our  frontiersmen  breathed  freer  in  their  log-cabins,  scattered  along 
for  a  thousand  miles,  when  they  heard  that  Tecumseh  was  dead.  This  battle 
is  known  as  the  Victory  of  the  Thames. 

The  alliance  of  the  various  western  tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  Te- 
cumseh, was  now  broken ;  and  the  rest  of  the  fighting  which  the  British  com- 
manders were  to  do  in  that  war  had  to  be  done  by  white  men. 

Barbarities  of  Admiral  Cockbiirn. — In  the  previous  spring,  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays  were  proclaimed,  by  the  British  government,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  three  British  admirals  were  sent  over  with  fleets  to 
enforce  it.  Having  taken  possession  of  several  islands  in  the  Chesapeake, 
Admiral  Cockburn  disgraced  his  name  and  the  arms  of  his  country,  by  bar- 
barous and  brutal  pillages,  depradations,  murders,  and  scenes  of  blood,  which 
outstripped  even  the  worst  savage  deeds  we  have  recounted.  He  became 
ferocious,  murderous,  and  cruel,  just  in  proportion  as  he  could  be  with  im- 
punity. He  had  a  cowardly  and  bloody  nature ;  and  history  has  done  him 
justice. 

^  Don't  give  up  the  Ship.' — Still  other  successes  crowned  our  arms  at  sea. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  Captain  Lawrence,  on  the  Hornet,  took  the  British 

signal  for  close  action  was  still  flying  from  the  mast-  was  nearly  equal.      The   American  loss  was  twenty* 

head  of  the  American  commodore,  and   the  small  ves-  seven  killed,   and   ninety-six    wounded,   considerably 

sels  were  still  sternly  wearing  their  answering  flag  of  more  than  half  of  which  was  sustained  by  the  crew  of 

intelligence  and  obedience.     The   loss  on   both   sides,  the  Lawrence,' — Collins'   History  of  Kentucky,   vol 

owing  to  the  dre.idfiil  slaughter  on  board  tbe  Lawrence,  i.  pp.  306,  307, 
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sloop-of-war  Peacock,  after  an  action  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  lay  disabled 
in  Boston.  Her  incomplete  crew  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  from  not 
having  received  their  pay  ;  and  Captain  Brooke,  who  had  command  of  the 
fine  frigate  Shannon,  with  a  picked  complement  of  officers  and  men,  sent  an 
insulting  challenge  to  Lawrence,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted  ;  for 
the  odds  were  too  great.  He  met  him,  however,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired,  every  officer  and  half  the  men 
on  board  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  brave  Law- 
rence fell  upon  his  own  deck ;  but  he  shouted  to  his  men  with  his  last  breath, 
'  Don't  give  up  the  ship.'-  The  English  boarded  her,  and  overpowering  her 
few  remaining  combatants,  the  shattered  frigate  became  the  enemy's  prize. 
But  she  gave  no  token  of  surrender ;  her  crew  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
English  commander  was  obliged  to  lower  the  American  standard  with  his 
own  hand. 

Commissioners  appointed  with  a  View  to  meet  expected  Proposals  for 
Peace. — At  different  times  during  this  Second  War  with  England,  various 
proposals  had  been  made  for  peace.  England  was  deriving  from  it  no  ad- 
vantage whatever ;  while,  although  we  met  with  reverses,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  seriously  embarrassed  in  its  finances,  the  United  States  were  grow- 
ing stronger  every  hour  the  war  lasted,  and  officers  were  coming  forward  in  a 
school  of  discipline  and  valor,  to  lead  our  armies  in  after-days.  The  militar3? 
fruits  of  that  war  were  not  fully  reaped  until  the  officers  who  were  trained  in 
it  came  to  lead  our  battalions  across  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  British  commissioners  at 
the  city  of  Ghent.  They  sailed  for  their  destination  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell,  who  were 
added  to  the  commission.  But  the  government  relaxed  none  of  its  exertions 
An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called,  and  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand 
they  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Everybody  who  was  taxed  raised  a  clamor ;  but  the  men  they  had  sent  to 
represent  them  let  them  clamor  on.  That  Congress  of  1813-14  was  one  of 
the  noblest  that  had  assembled  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

,  Wellington's  Veterans  embarked  for  Canada. — Neither  had  the  British 
government  relaxed  any  of  its  exertions,  and  it  was  now  better  prepared  than 
2ver  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  great  Napoleon  had  fallen,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Elba.  Embarrassed  with  a  veteran  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
for  whom  she  had  no  other  work,  England  embarked  them  from  Bordeaux  for 
Canada.  They  had  followed  the  standard  of  VVelUngton  in  his  wonderful 
campaigns.  New  fleets  also  sailed  for  our  shores,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

The  Campaign  of  18 14  Opens  on  the  Northern   Frontier. — The  campaigr 
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of  1814  opened,  and  all  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  were 
despatched  to  the  northern  frontier.  Here  Scott  won  his  imperishable  name. 
The  battles  of  Niagara,  Chippewa,  and  Lundy's  Lane  are  too  familiar  to  every 
American  ear  to  need  any  rehearsal.  In  nearly  all  the  skirmishes  and  battles 
of  that  brilliant  campaign,  the  Americans  fought  to  the  greatest  disadvantage, 
but  something  was  gained  by  skilful  generalship.  They  were  contending, 
too,  with  the  best  troops  of  the  British  empire— then  beyond  all  question 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

Admiral  Cockburn  had  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  with  a  new  fleet,  which 
brought  a  large  land  force,  under  the  veteran  commander,  Gen.  Ross.  On 
the  rgth  of  August,  he  landed  five  thousand  men-  at  Benedict,  twenty-five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  and  commenced  his  march,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  down  the  United  States  Capitol.  At  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  he  marched  into  Washington  with  five  thousand 
men,  and  began  his  Vandal  work.  The  Capitol  was  not  finished,  but  the 
British  commander  burned  it  to  the  ground — he  burned  its  extensive  and  val- 
uable library,  and  all  its  collections,  which  had  been  gathered  from  distant 
quarters  of  the  world,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  progress 
of  letters — he  burned  the  public  offices  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government — he  burned  the  President's  house,  and  drove  Mrs.  Madison,  the 
President's  wife,  away  from  her  dwelling.  Almost  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Madison  herself  these  unnecessary,  unprovoked,  and  unjustifiable  outrages 
were   perpetrated.'     Private  dwellings  were   pillaged,   sacked,   and  burnt  to 

'  '  When  the  British  marched  slowly  into  the  wil-  iously  whether  I  had  courage  or  firmness  to  remain  in 
derness  city,  by  the  lurid  light  that  shot  up  from  the  the  President's  house  until  his  return  on  the  morrow 
blazing  Capitol,  the  population  had  dwindled  down  to  a  or  succeeding  day,  and  on  my  assurance  that  I  had  no 
few  stiasglcrs,  and  the  slaves  of  the  absent  residents,  fear  but  for  him  and  the  success  of  our  army,  he  left 
The  houses,  scattered  over  a  large  space,  were  shut,  me,  beseeching  me  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  of  the 
and  no  sign  of  life  was  visible.  The  President  had  Cabinet  papers,  public  and  private.  I  have  since  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  ceived  two  despatches  from  him  written  with  a  pencil ; 
Madison  had  followed  in  another  direction.  The  bay-  the  last  is  alarming,  because  he  desires  that  I  should  be 
onets  of  the  British  guard  gleamed  as  they  filed  down  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  enter  my  carriage  and 
the  avenue,  and  the  fuhninations  from  the  navy-yard  leave  the  city  ;  that  the  enemy  seemed  stronger  than 
saluted  them  as  they  passed.  Nothing  but  the  prayers  had  been  reported,  and  that  it  might  happen  that  they 
and  entreaties  of  the  ladies,  and  the  expostulations  of  would  reach  the  city  with  intention  to  destroy  it.  .  .  . 
the  nearest  residents,  deterred  the  British  General  lam  accordingly  ready  ;  I  have  pressed  as  many  Cab- 
Ross  from  blowing  up  the  Capitol  ;  but  he  ordered  it  inet  papers  into  trunks  as  tofill  one  carriage  ;  our  pri- 
to  be  fired  at  everj'  point,  and  many  houses  near  it  vate  property  must  be  sacrificed,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
were  consumed.  A  house  hard  by,  owned  by  General  procure  wagons  for  its  transportation.  I  am  determin- 
Washington,  was  destroyed,  which,  in  justice  to  hu-  ed  not  to  go  myself,  until  I  see  Mr.  Madison  safe,  and 
man  nature  be  it  said,  the  General  regretted.  Not  so  he  can  accompany  me,  as  I  hear  much  hostility  towards 
the  Admiral,  who  ordered  the  troops  to  fire  a  volley  in-  him.  .  .  Disaffection  stalks  around  us.  .  .  My  friends 
to  the  windows  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  entered  to  plun-  and  acquaintances  are  all  gone,  even  Colonel  C..  with 
der.'  his  hundred   men,   who   were  stationed  as  a  guard  in 

'I  have,  indeed,  to  this  hour'   (said  Mr.   Richard  this  enclosure.   .   .   French  John    (a  faithful   domestic) 

Rush,  in   1855),  •  the  vivid  impression  upon  ray  eye  of  with  his  usual  activity  and    resolution,   offers  to  spike 

columns  of  flame  and  smoke  ascending  throughout  the  the  cannon  at  the  gate,  and  lay  a  train  of  powder  which 

night  of  the  24th  of  August  from  the  Capitol,   Presi-  would  blow  up  the  British  should  they  enter  the  house, 

dent's  house,  and  other  public  edifices  ;  as   the  whole  To  'he  last  proposition  I  positively  object,  without  be- 

were  on  fire,  some  burning  slowly,  others  with  bursts  ingable,  however,  to  make  him  underst.tnd  why  all  ad- 

of  flame,  and  sparks  mounting  high  up  in  the  dark  hori-  vantages  in  war  may  not  be  taken, 
zon.     This  never  can  be  forgotten  by  me,  as  I  accom-  '  We.-..nesday  Morning,  Twelve  6'ci.ock. 

panied  out  of  the  city  on  that  mernorable  night  in  1814,  <  gj^^e  sunrise  I  have  been  turning  my  spyglass  in 

I  resident  Madison,  Mr   Jones,  then  Secretary  of  the  every  direction  and  watching  with    unwearied  anxiety. 

Navy  General  Mason,  of  Anacostia  Island,  Mr  Charles  ^     j       ^^  discover  the  approach  of  my  de.ar  husband 

Carroll    of  fcellevue,  and  Mr.  Tench  Ringgold.     If  at  ^..JJ  |^f^  f^j^^j^    ^       ^^J,^^  ^^„  ^^^^^  „„,  „f 

intervals  the  dismal  sight  was  lost  to_  our  view   we  got  ^,Xx^^        wandering  in  all  directions,  as  if  there  was  a 

It   again   from    some   h.ll-top   or   eminence   where    we  lack  of  arms,  or  of  spirits,  to  fight  for  their  own  firesides. 
Daused  to  look  at  it.  n-i  ,  ,     ■,   ^  1,7 ■,  u  r         ■. 

.    ,  ..  -^       1,     iM       »T    ,.  1  •  ■  Ihree    o  clock. — Will    you    believe  it,     my   sister, 

A  letter  written  by  Mrs,  Madison  to   her  sister  at  ^^  have  had   a  battle  or  skirmish   near   Bladensburg, 

Mount  Vernon,  gives  us  an  insight  into  her  feelings  :  ^^j  i  ^^  3ji,l  ^^^^  ^^j^^;,^  ^^^,„j  ^f  ,^g  ^,.^,^^,0,,  ,     ^7 

'  TuKSDAV,  August  23^/,  1814.  Madison  comes  not  :   may  God  protect  him  !   Two  mes- 

'  Dear   Sister  : — My  husband    left  me  yesterday  sengers  covered  with   dust  come  to   bid  me   fly  ;   hut  I 

jiorning  to  join  General  Winder.      He  inquired   anx-  wait  for  him.   ...  At  diis  late  hour  a  wagon  has  been 
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ashes.  The  British  commander  then  hastened  on  to  Baltimore,  to  sack  and 
burn  that  city  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Maryland  militia,  under  Gen. 
Smith  ;  and  killed  in  battle  before  he  laid  another  large  town  in  ruins.  To 
save  the  British  army,  its  commanding  general  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  British 
ships  lying  off  the  coast.* 


piocured  :  I  have  had  it  filled  with  the  plate  and  most 
valuable  portable  articles  belcnging  to  the  house  : 
whether  it  will  reach  its  destination,  the  Bank  of  Mary- 
land, or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  soldiery, 
events  must  determine.  Our  kind  friend  fttr.  Carroll, 
has  come  to  hasten  my  departure,  and  is  in  a  very  bad 
humor  with  me  because  I  insist  on  waiting  until  the 
large  picture  of  General  Washington  is  secured,  and 
it  requires  to  be  unscrewed  from  the  wall.  This  pro- 
cess was  found  too  tedious  for  these'  perilous  moments  ; 
I  have  ordered  the  frame  to  be  broken  and  the  canvas 
taken  out :  itis  done— and  the  precious  portrait  placed* 
in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen  of  New  York  for  safe 
keeping.  And  now,  'my  dear  sister,  I  must  leave  this 
house,  or  the  retreating  army  will  make  me  a  prisoner 
in  it,  by  filling  up  the  road  I  am  directed  to  take. 
When  I  shall  again  write  to  you,  or  where  I  shall  be 
to-morrow,  I  cannot  tell.' 

On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Washington,  in  1800,  a  magnificent  portrait  of  General 
Washington,  painted  by  Stewart  partly,  and  completed 
by  Winstanlev,  to  whom  President  John  Atiams'  son- 
in-law,  Colonel  Smith,  stood  for  the  unfinished  limbs 
and  body,  hung  in  the  state  dining-room.  Colonel  W. 
P.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  a  grands.jn  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, called  at  the  President's  to  save  this  picture  of  his 
illustrious  grandfather,  in  whose  house  he  was  reared. 
Then,  as  now.  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  ornaments 
which  adorned  the  White  House,  and  at  the  risk  of 
capture  Mrs.  Madison  determined  to  save  it.  The 
servants  of  the  house  broke  with  an  axe  the  heavy  gilt 
frame  which  protected  the  inner  one  of  wood  upon 
which  the  canvas  was  stretched,  and  removed,  unin- 
jured, the  painting,  leaving  the  broken  fragments 
screwed  to  the  wall  which  had  held  distended  the 
valued  relic.  Mrs,  Madison  then  left  the  hou,se,  and 
the  portrait  was  taken,  while  in  the  inner  frame,  by  Mr. 
Baker,  beyond  Georgetown,  and  placed  in  a  secure 
position. 

The  Presidential  household-god,  the  image  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country— by  whom  its  chief  city  was 
fixed  near  his  home,  and  by  whose  name  it  was  called 
—was  thus  snatched  from  the  clutch  or  torch  of  the 
barbarian  captors.  Half  a  century  later,  when  the 
White  House  was  undergoing  a  renovation,  this  p'lr- 
trait  was  sent,  with  many  others  subsequendy  added 
to  this  solitary  collection,  to  be  cleaned  and  the  frame 
burnished.  The  artist  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
canvas  had  never  been  cut,  since  the  rusted  tacks, 
time-worn  frame,  and  the  size  compared  with  the 
oiiginal  picture,  was  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
Mrs.  Madison  did  not  cut  it  out  with  a  carving-knife, 
as  many  traditions  have  industriously  circulated. — 
The  Ladies  of  the  White  House,  by  Laura  Carter 
Halloway,  pp.  193-196.  United  States  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

1  It  was  during  this  attack  on  Baltimore  that  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  will  always  be  related  with  in- 
terest, sinceSt  gave  origin  to  the  St.^r-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, our  most  popular  national  lyric.  Mr.  Francis  S. 
Key,  of  Georgetown,  had,  with  another  gentleman, 
gone  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  attempt  the  release  of  a 
friend  on  board  the  British  fleet.  They  were  tempora- 
rily detained,  lest  they  should  disclose  the  intended  at- 
tack on  the  city.  From  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Brit- 
sh  squadron  they  saw  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry.  During  the  whole  day  they  watched  the 
flag  over  the  fort  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  till  night 
lid  it  from  \iew.  The  bombardment  continued.  With 
Jie  earliest  daylight  diey  were  again  on  deck,  straining 


their  eyes  through  the  dawn,  when,  to  their  unexpres- 
sible  joy,  they  saw  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  still  wav- 
ing over  the  ramparts.  Under  this  inspiration  that 
immortal  lyric  was  begun,  and  chiefly  written  befora 
the  patriotic  author  was  allowed  to  leave  his  unwilling 
prison. 

The  Stak-Spangled  Banner. 
O  !  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What   so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the    twilight's   last 

gleaming  ; 
Whose  broad    stripes   and   bright  stars,   through   the 

perilous  fight, 
O'er"  the   ramparts   we  watched    were  so  gallantly 

streaming  ? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was   still 

there  ; 
O  !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On   the   shore,   dimly   seen    through  the  mists   of  the 
deep. 

Where    the    foe's    haughty   host   in    dread   silenco 
reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam  ; 
Its  full  glory,  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream  ; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  O  !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  the  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 

'Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  they'd  leave  us  no  more? 
Their  blood    hath    vvash'd  out   their  foul   footsteps' 
pollution  ; 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

O  I   thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  desolation  ; 
Bless' d   with    victory    and    peace,  may    the    heaven- 
rescued  land  . 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trjst," 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

During  this  present  year,  1874,  Mr.  James  Lick,  of 
San  Francisco,  who,  with  a  munificence  that  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  grandeur  which  nature  hal 
breathed  over  her  mighty  scenes  on  the  Golden  Coast, 
among  other  lavish  provisions  for  science,  art,  and  so- 
ciety, has  given  $150,000  for  a  monument,  in  Sa« 
Francisco,  to  the  author  of  The  Star-Spangled  Bam  cr 
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Popular  Feeling  aivakened  by  these  Atrocifies. — There  are  even  now  liv 
ing  many  who  remember  the  feeUng  that  went  through  the  coun'try  when  the 
news  of  these  barbarities  reached  the  people.  There  was  no  longer  any  op- 
position  to  the  war,  on  the  part  even  of  the  Federalists  themselves.  Daniel 
Webster  had  already  given  to  it  all  the  weight  and  earnestness  of  his  nature — 
so  had  all  the  other  great  men  of  the  times.  With  such  a  feeling,  victory 
everywhere  might  be  expected.     And  victory  came. 

Ifivasion  of  Fourteen  Thousand  British  Troops  from  Canada. — Fresh  re- 
inforcements of  Wellington's  veteran  troops  landed  in  Canada,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  now  led  fourteen  thousand  men.*  He 
marched  to  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  his  arms 
would  be  directed  only  against  the  government  and  its  supporters ;  and  he 
promised  protection  and  immunity  to  everybody  else.  The  whole  mass  of 
people  burned  with  the  fiercest  indignation,  at  the  depth  and  effrontery  of  this 
insult.  An  English  nobleman,  at  the  head  of  an  all  but  invincible  army,  in- 
vading a  peaceful  district,  with  power  to  destroy  its  inhabitants  and  burn  their 
dwellings,  offered  only  the  bribe  of  exemption  from  slaughter,  as  a  reward  to 
a  vast  community  for  turning  traitors  to  their  country.  All  party  distinctions 
and  local  differences  were  forgotten,— the  patriotic  fire  and  indignation  of  the 
people  broke  forth  ;  and  all  passions,  and  all  feelings,  drifted  into  a  blended 
current  of  indignation.  Men  came  rushing  in  from  every  quarter.  In  the 
northern  part  of  New  York,  the  dauntless  Green  Mountain  boys  crossed  the 
barrier  that  divided  their  homes  from  the  invader,  impatient  for  the  hour  of 
struggle.  Commodore  Dwinie  was  co-operating  with  the  British  commander, 
and  he  had  under  his  command,  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  squadron  mounting 
ninety-five  guns,  with  a  thousand  men.  Commodore  MacDonough  had  also  a 
naval  force  of  eighty- six  guns,  and  eight  hundred  men;  and  he  was  preparing 
to  meet  him. 

Commodore  MacDonouglis  Victory  on  Lake  Champlain. — At  nine  o'clock, 
September  nth,  1814,  the  British  Commodore,  who  had  chosen  his  position, 
commenced  the  attack.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were  dotted  for  miles  with 
anxious  groups  of  Americans,  who  had  flocked  to  witness  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  and  either  see  "with  their  own  eyes,  the  defeat  of  the  foe,  or  go  to 
their  homes  and  prepare  for  scenes  of  desolation.  Sir  George  Prevost,  with 
his  trained  battalions,  was  posted  in  a  convenient  place,  to  strike  the  final 
blow,  when  Commodore  MacDonough  should  strike  his  colors.  \\  was  an 
arduous,  a  grand,  and  a  glorious  struggle.  There  are  oceans  that  belt  the 
globe,  that  never  sustained  braver  men,  or  drank  up  braver  blood  ;  and  so 
the  battle  went  on,  shaking  the  hills  that  begirt  that  beautiful  lake,  which 
nature  has  made  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  of  her  everlasting 
temples.  Finally  the  British  colors  came  down,  and  MacDonough  had  wor 
the  day.  Sir  George  Prevost  had  not  expected  it,  and  consequendy  it  be 
came  necessary  to  change  his  plan.      It  consisted  in  retreating  with  his  great 
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army  in  so  much  haste,  that  the  American  commander  of  the  shs-ttered  httle 
fleet  was  left  not  only  master  of  the  water,  but  of  the  land.  Large  quantities 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  abandoned  by  the  flying  battalions  of  Prevost,  fell 
into  our  hands.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  hung  upon  the  rear  of  Welling 
ton's  veterans,  and  the  wearied  army  left  its  blood  and  corpses  at  every  step. 

Commodore  Porter  on  the  PaciJic.—Wl-iiXe  these  events  were  transpiring  at 
home,  with  a  daring,  which  now  seems  to  resemble  temerity,  Commodore 
Porter  was  cruising  with  the  frigate  Essex  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  He  had 
captured  twelve  armed  whale  ships,  whose  aggregate  force  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  guns,  and  three  hundred  men.  One  of  the  prizes  was 
equipped,  and  receiving  the  name  of  the  Essex  junior,  was  given  to  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Downes.  The  British  government,  when  this  news 
arrived  from  the  Pacific,  sent  out  a  squadron  which  attacked  the  Essex, 
while  she  was  disabled  by  a  storm,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  Commodore 
Porter  fought  until  all  his  officers  but  one,  and  three-quarters  of  his  crew, 
were  killed  or  wounded.     He  then  gave  up  the  ship  to  the  enem}^ 

Other  naval  engagements,  of  less  importance  than  these,  were  constantly 
occurring  ;  but  on  the  whole,  with  all  the  disparity  of  the  contending  forces, 
the  advantages  were  chiefly  on  the  American  side. 

The  Approach  of  the  Final  Struggle. — Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  already 
displayed  those  rare  qualities  which  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  times,  was  now,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  of  the  United  States 
army,  in  command  of  our  forces  at  the  South.  He  learned  that  the  fleets  of 
England  were  preparing  to  land  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  New  Orleans, 
to  sweep  up  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  Jackson  took  his  decision  and 
executed  it  at  once,  A  bloody  skirmish  occurred  on  the  23d  of  December, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans,  without  decisive  results  ;  but  the  American 
commander  had  chosen  a  strong  position,  which  he  fortified  by  splendidly 
constructed  breastworks,  which  were  to  prove  absolutely  impenetrable  to  the 
shots  of  the  enemy.  He  had  a  protection  for  one  wing  of  his  army  on  the 
river,  and  a  thick  wood  for  the  other.  Here,  with  an  inferior  force,  he  lay 
strongly  entrenched,  waiting  for  the  attack  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces.  The  assault  was  made,  and  with 
great  perseverance  continued  for  seven  hours,  when  he  retired  with  consider- 
able loss.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  18 15,  powerful  reinforcements  had 
swelled  the  British  army  to  that  favorite  number — fourteen  thousand  able- 
bodied,  perfectly  equipped,  veteran  men.  Jackson's  entire  force  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  thousand,  and  many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  fight.  But  the  superior 
generalship  of  the  commander  was  to  more  than  atone  for  inferiority  of  num- 
bers :  while  the  ill-advised  delay  of  Pakenham  was  to  place  victory  beyond 
his  reach. 

Jackson's  Victory  at  Ne%v  Orleans. — Finally,  on  the  Sth   of  January,  the 
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grand  assault  was  made  by  the  British  army  in  all  its  strength.  They  were 
repulsed;  but  their  wavering  columns  grew  steady  under  the  command  of 
their  veteran  leaders,  and  again  they  advanced  in  solid  phalanx  on  the  Ameri- 
can breastworks.  Once  more,  under  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Americans, 
they  fell  back,  and  the  third  time  their  staggering  and  decimated  battalions 
closed  in,  and  went  bravely  up  to  the  desperate  work.  Platoons,  companies, 
regiments,  columns,  melted  into  the  earth.  At  last,  the  brave  Pakenham  fell 
dead  from  his  horse  ;  his  two  chief  generals  were  disabled  by  their  wounds, 
and  the  staggering  British  army  retreated  for  the  third  and  last  time,  from  the 
impregnable  ramparts.  They  had  lost  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  in  that 
terrific  battle  ;  while  General  Jackson  had  lost  but  seven  soldiers.  The  dis- 
parity seemed  incredible.' 

Peace  Conquered. — This  great  victory  did  for  the  Second  War  with  Eng- 
land, what  the  battle  of  Yorktown  had  done  for  the  First.  It  defeated  and 
disheartened  the  British  army,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  England,  and  humanity  might  have  rejoiced  in  it,  if  that  battle 
had  never  been  fought ;  for  not  long  after  it,  news  arrived  from  Europe,  that 
in  the  previous  month  of  December,  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  negotiated 
at  Ghent. 


Brief  Resume  of  the    Work  of  our  First  Fifty  Years. — There  had  been 


'  '  Two  rockets  thrown  into  the  air  were  the  signals 
to  move  forward,  and  in  three  columns,  the  veterans  of 
six  glorious  campaigns,  covered  with  renown  as  with  a 
garment,  and  hitherto  victorious  in  every  field,  rushed 
against  an  earthen  breastwork,  defended  by  men  who 
had  hurried  from  the  plough  and  the  workshop,  to  meet 
the  invaders  of  their  country.  The  fog  lay  thick  and 
hea\'y  upon  the  ground,  but  the  measured  step  of  the 
centre  column  was  heard  long  before  it  became  visible, 
and  the  artillery  opened  upon  them,  directed  by  the 
sound  of  the  mighty  host,  which  bore  forward  as  one 
man  to  the  assault.  At  the  first  burst  of  artillery,  the 
fog  .slowly  lifted,  and  disclosed  the  centre  column  ad- 
vancing in  deep  silence,  but  with  a  swift  and  steady 
pace.' 

'  The  field  was  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the  calmest 
lake,  and  the  artiUery  ploughed  through  the  column 
from  front  to  rear,  without  for  a  moment  slacking  its 
pace  or  disordering  the  beautiful  precision  of  its  forma- 
tion. Its  head  was  pointed  against  the  centre  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  line,  where  ten  ranks  of  mus- 
ketry stood  ready  to  fire  as  soon  as  it  came  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  ;  the  musketry  opened  along 
a  front  of  four  hundred  yards,  and  converged  upon  the 
head  of  the  column  with  destructive  effect.  There  was 
not  a  moment's  pause  in  the  fire.  The  artillery  along 
the  whole  line  di.scharged  showers  of  grape,  the  roll  of 
musketry  was  in  one  deep  uninterrupted  thunder,  like 
the  roar  of  an  hundred  water-falls,  and  the  central 
breastwork,  for  four  hundred  yards,  was  in  a  bright 
and  long-continued  blaze,  which  dazzled  the  eye.  Vet 
still  the  heroic  column  bore  forward,  into  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  but  it  no  longer  maintained  the  beautiful  accu- 
racy of  its  formation.  'I'he  head  of  the  column  actually 
reached  the  ditch,  and  were  there  killed  or  taken. 
The  residue  paused  and  seemed  bewildered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  retired  in  disorder  under  the  same 
exterminating  torrent  of  fire  which  had  greeted  their 
advance.  Their  commander,  Pakenham,  had  perished  ; 
Generals  Gibbs  and  Keam,  the  next  in  command,  had 
ilso  fallen.  A  host  of  inferior  officers  had  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  their  organization  for  the  time  was  de- 
stroyed.' 

'  General  Lambert  now  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  rallied  the  column  for  a  second  effort.     The  officers 


who  had  survived  the  terrible  burst  of  fire  from  the 
lines,  were  seen  busily  reforming  .the  ranks  and  en- 
couraging the  men.  In  a  few  minutes  all  traces  of 
disorder  disappeared,  and  again  the  column  moved 
forward,  with  as  rapid  a  step,  and  proud  a  front  as  at 
first.  Again  the  artillery  tore  its  ranks  with  grape- 
shot,  until  it  came  within  range  of  small  arms,  when  the 
same  uninterrupted  thunder  of  musketry  ensued.  The 
column  did  not  again  persevere  in  advance  with  the 
heroic  fortitude  wiiich  marked  the  first  effort.  They 
broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  before  arriving  within  one 
hundred  j'ards  of  the  lines,  and  no  efforts  of  their  offi- 
cers could  induce  them  again  to  advance.' 

'  The  river  column,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ren- 
nie,  advanced  against  the  redoubt  with  a  resolution 
which  nothing  but  death  could  control.  The  same 
fatal  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  enveloped  its  ranks. 
But  through  all  it  persevered  in  advance,  and  mounted 
the  walls  of  the  redoubt  with  loud  cheers,  compeUing 
its  defenders  to  retire  to  the  breastwork.  The  redoubt 
was  commanded  by  the  breastwork,  and  the  British 
troops  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  gallant  commander  and  most  of  the  infe- 
rior officers.  'J'hey  maintained  their  ground  at  an 
enormous  loss,  until  the  central  column  was  discom- 
fittcd.  when  they  gave  way  and  retired  in  confusion.' 

'The  column  under  Colonel  Jones  had  no  better 
success.  They  found  the  left  flank  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  28th,  and  extending  so  far  into  the 
swamp  that  it  could  not  be  turned.  They  were 
greeted  with  the  same  deadly  fire  from  Cofl^ae's  bri- 
gade, which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  other  columns, 
and  were  withdrawn  to  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  about 
the  time  that  Pakenham's  division  was  repulsed.  The 
battle  was  over  upon  the  left  bank,  and  deep  silence 
succeeded  the  intolerable  roar,  which  had  just  tortured 
the  senses.  Enormous  masses  of  smoke  hovered  a 
few  feet  above  the  breastwork,  and  slowly  drifted 
over  the  blood-stained  field.  Horrid  piles  of  carcases 
marked  the  route  of  the  centre  column,  which  thick- 
ened as  it  approached  the  lines,  ll'he  hostile  ranks 
were  cowering  behind  a  ditch,  within  half  range  of  th« 
artillery,  unwilling  to  advance  or  retreat.  Upon  the 
right  bank  the  batde  was  still  going  on.'— Collins'  Hit- 
tory  0/ Kentuciy.1  vol.  i.  p.  314-316. 
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brave  and  notable  things  done  by  the  American  people  besides  fighting 
Englishmen  and  Indians  during  the  fifty  years  now  closing,  fi-om  the  skirmish 
on  the  village  green  of  Lexington  to  this  bloody  swamp  battle  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Free  Government.— T\\q  first,  and  greatest  of  all,  and  that  for  which  all 
other  things  were  done — that  which  alone  gave  any  value  to  all  other  achieve- 
ments, was  the  establishment  of  Free  Government  on  a  new,  broader,  more 
just,  equal,  and  lasting  basis,  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted  on  a  large 
scale  by  any  community.  It  was  not  the  rearing  of  a  structure  of  political 
power  merely ;  for,  within  a  section  of  less  than  half  the  number  of  years 
we  speak  of,  a  score  of  governments  called  republican,  kingly,  imperial  even, 
had  risen — notably  the  mightiest  military  empire  for  the  time  that  ever  over- 
shadowed the  world — an  empire  which  had  dictated  law  to  every  civiUzed 
state  except  one  in  the  Old  World ;  whose  invincible  legions  had  trampled 
the  soil  of  so  many  countries  ;  whose  imperial  eagle  had  flown  with  the  banner 
of  its  chief  from  the  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from 
the  snows  of  Russia  to  the  sands  of  the  Pyramids  ;  but  that  mighty  structure 
had  dissolved  '  like  a  vision  of  the  night  when  one  awaketh.'  Here  all  that 
had  been  attempted  in  battle  had  been  gained  ;  all  that  had  been  gained  had 
been  saved.  In  this  new  world,  war  had  been  carried  on  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  achieving  independence  and  sovereignty'-for  a  single  people,  and 
this,  too,  for  the  further  sole  purpose  of  giving  that  people  a  chance  to  con- 
struct an  edifice  of  social  life,  such  an  one  as  they  thought  best  adapted  to 
secure  their  own  happiness.  Indeed  the  work  of  State  building  had  gone  on 
even  in  the  heat  of  doubtful  military  conflicts  ;  this  new  sight  was  first  wit- 
nessed here,  for  it  was  during  the  throes  of  Revolution  that  thirteen  Common- 
wealths forged  out  their  own  political  institutions,  and  they  went  into  complete 
operation  as  soon  as  the  disturbances  of  war  ceased. 

Agriculture. — So,  too,  in  the  chiefest  economy  of  life,  agriculture— 
the  subduing  of  the  soil ;  the  bringing  of  a  large  domain  under  the  control 
of  culture  ;  of  giving  the  earth  a  chance  to  yield  her  increase  for  the  food  of 
man  ;  of  rooting  out  the  briers  and  thistles,  and  ])oisonous  weeds,  plants  and 
grasses  ;  of  draining  swampy  and  overflowed  lands  ;  of  opening  the  forest  to 
the  shining  sun,  and  letting  the  earth  breathe  and  rejoice  in  heaven's  light; 
for  devising  improved  implements  of  tillage  ;  for  the  importation  and  improve- 
ment of  fruits  and  seeds,  and  bettei  races  of  cattle  and  domestic  animals. 

Architecture.— V)o\\\&i\AQ.  and  public ;  but  chiefly  for  the  home,  the  house 
hold,  the  family,  the  roof-tree— the  beginning  of  all  other  institutions  ;  that 
fit  St  aid  best,  and  dearest  of  all  other  social  creations  which,  in  its  sacred 
germs,  holds  tlie  guarantees  of  safety  and  strength  for  the  whole  community  ; 
the  parent  school  where  all  the  virtues  that  ever  adorn  or  strengthen  the 
State,  are  taught ;  the  home-nest  where  all  the  young  eagles  are  hatched  and 
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fed,  and  grown  to  fledging,  and  flying,  and  conquest ;  that  firs!  altar  frorc 
which  rises  incense  that  brings  down  celestial  benedictions  ufon  nations. 
Into  all  American  homes  were  introduced  the  implements  and  the  elements 
of  comfort,  of  health,  of  enjoyment. 

Domestic  Commerce. — Out  from  these  first  startings  came  domestic  com- 
merce, which  has  always  preponderated  as  ten  to  one  over  foreign.  Neighbor 
exchanged  with  neighbor  his  surplus  to  supply  his  lack ;  community  with 
community,  and  State  with  State;  for,  from  the  beginning,  freedom  of 
domestic  commerce  was  American  law.  Neither  the  traveller,  the  merchant, 
nor  the  vendor  cared  to  ask,  nor  did  he  mind  the  knowing  when  he  passed 
the  frontier  of  a  State  ;  the  national  constitution  had  guaranteed  the  same 
rights  to  all  citizens  in  all  the  States,  for  it  was  intended  to  be  one  country 
for  one  people.  The  flat  boatman,  who  had  loaded  his  craft  in  the  uppei 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  would  have  no  questions  asked  him  till  his  rude  boat, 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  an  expanding  river,  had  made  a  voyage  of  two 
thousand  miles  before  it  reached  its  market.  There  was  freedom  of  port 
entry  from  the  farthest  village  of  Maine,  along  all  the  coast  round  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  explorer  along  the  waters  of  the  northern 
frontier  found  entry  at  every  harbor,  through  to  distant  Mackinaw,  and  our 
inland  adventurers,  following  the  roads  opened  by  Boone  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  to  distant  Oregon,  were  all  free  to  roam  and  rove  where 
they  liked— all  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  which,  although  it  was  sustain- 
ed by  a  people  hardly  so  numerous  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  ancient  Rome, 
swayed  a  country  vaster  than  that  of  the  C^sars  :— a  territory,  too,  of  virgin 
and  not  exhausted  soil ;  of  fresh  and  not  of  degenerated  and  subjugated  races. 

Education  of  the  whole  People. — Beyond  all  this,  next  to  personal  liberty, 
with  the  sacredness  of  its  guarantees,  education  was  held  to  be  the  first 
great  duty  of  the  state,  and  hence  provision  was  made  on  a  broader  scale 
than  ever  was  known  before  for  the  intellectual  illumination  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

The  State  to  Educate  all  its  People. — The  grandest  feature  in  the  structure 
of  social  life  in  America,  was  the  point  from  which  the  founders  of  our  insti- 
tutions started,  viz.,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  all  its  people.  When 
they  proclaimed  this  idea,  it  had  all  the  freshness,  and  culminated  in  all  the 
splendor  of  a  new  Evangel  to  the  neglected  multitude.  No  nation  had  ever 
before  thought  of  elevating  the  whole  mass  of  its  people  into  an  intellectual 
life.  They  were  not  supposed  to  participate  in  any  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, except  to  obey  the  law,  and  contribute  by  their  services,  and,  if  need  be, 
oy  their  lives,  to  sustaining  the  state.  They  were  not  partners  in  the  business 
of  carrying  on  civil  government,  and  no  thought  was  bestowed  upon  qualify- 
ing them  for  duties  they  never  would  assume.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
plan  of  universal  education  had  been  with  the  Jews,  who  were  required  by  the 
Mosaic  law  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  institutes  of  their  fathers ;    but 
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that  instruction  was  limited  to  a  formal  repetition  of  the  maxims  of  the 
Levitical  code,  beyond  whose  range  there  was  no  inculcation  of  freedom  of 
thought  or  action.  The  more  completely  they  were  indoctrinated  into  tliat 
system,  the  more  exclusive  and  narrow  they  became.  But  with  us,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  broad  and  great  institutions,  the  cardinal  maxim  of  the 
general  education  of  the  whole  people  was  a  new  and  vital  proclamation. 
Provision  was  made  by  every  community  in  the  establishment  of  every 
colony,  and  in  the  organization  of  every  state.  This  system  was  not  indeed 
completely  carried  out  in  all  cases,  but  it  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  civil  institu- 
tions:  and  they,  more  or  less  completely,  accomplished  the  objects  intended. 
It  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  growing  more  and  more  sacred  as  an  obli- 
gation as  time  went  by,  and.  it  has  expanded  as  we  have  advanced  into 
new  magnitude  and  beneficence.  If  it  did  not  rear  for  us  such  institutions 
of  learning  as  couldjival  the  old  universities  of  Euro].>e,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
regard,  since  popular  education  was  of  infinitely  more  conseciuence  to  vast 
communities  than  excellence  of  attainment  4mong  the  favored  few.  Time 
has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  this  system  j  for  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  higher  departments  of  learning,  and  the  more  abstruse  and  recondite 
fields  of  investigation,  some  of  our  colleges  have  proved  themselves  equal  to 
as  thorough  scholarship  as  the  older  institutions  of  Europe ;  while  a  vastly 
larger  proportion  of  our  people  have  risen  to  a  commendable  grade  of  learn- 
ing than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Brutish  ignorance,  which  char- 
acterizes most  of  the  nations  of  Euroi)e,  which  have  prided  themselves  on 
their  institutions  of  high  learning,  has  been  utterly  unknown  in  this  country  ; 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  been  exempt  from  that  social  degradation 
which  has  characterized  such  large  classes  of  the  European  populations. 

The  glory  of  this  practical  philosophy  of  general  education  has  not  only 
been  displayed  in  the  familiarity  of  the  masses  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  knowledge,  but  by  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  higher  schools,  which 
have  ripened  daring  late  years  into  ample  ranges  of  science.  Classical  edu- 
cation has  never  been  neglected  in  American  schools;  but  within  our  im- 
mediate time  there  has  been  displayed  a  growing  appreciation  of  science,  and 
the  establishments  which  have  recently  been  founded  for  such  specific  pur- 
poses, have  already  brought  a  much  larger  body  of  young  men  into  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  land  ;  while  the  higher 
education  of  females  is  entirely  an  American  idea.  This  will  appear  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  those  new  aspects  of  education  which  will  so  soon  com- 
mand our  attention. 

It  is  therefore  chiefly,  as  we  remarked  in  the  Opening,  in  the  elevation  of 
men,  in  giving  a  new  value  to  human  life  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  that 
we  have  achieved  our  best  work,  since  if  we  had  solved  no  higher  prob- 
lems than  in  the  pure  mechanics  of  life,  in  which  we  have  outstripped  the* 
world,  we  should  have  lived  in  vain.  If  man  had  gained  no  new  worth  on  this 
continent,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  unwaked  froin  its  dreamless 
sleep  of  ages. 
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It  is,  therefore,  by  a  higher  standard  than  the  mere  accumulaUon  of 
wealth,  and  tlie  bettering  of  the  physical  condition  of  men,  that  we  should  be 
judged  in  the  progress  of  this  history.  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
our  greatest  achievements  have  been  in  those  fields  of  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  culture  which  had  hitherto  commanded  so  httle  attention  among  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  world. 

One  Language  for  a  great  People. — Coincident  with  the  application  of 
this  philosophy  of  civil  life,  came  another  thing,  which  was  to  secure  a  pro- 
gress almost  unknown  in  this  Babel  world  of  confused  tongues— this  conti- 
nent was  to  have  one  language.  The  man  had  long  been  born  whom  Provi- 
dence had  chosen  for  the  task.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Noah 
Webster  published  an  *  elementary  book  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  our 
vernacular  tongue,  and  for  correcting  a  vicious  pronunciation  which  prevailed 
.extensively  among  the  common  people  of  this  country.'  These  are  his  words  : 
<  Soon  after  the  publication  of  that  work — 1  believe  in  the  following  year — 
that  learned  and  respectable  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich  of  Durham,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College,  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  and  expedi- 
ency of  my  compiling  a  Dictionary  which  should  complete  a  system  for  the 
instruction  of  the  citizens  of  this  countr)-  in  the  language.  At  that  time  I 
could  not  indulge  the  thought,  much  less  the  hope  of  undertaking  such  a 
work,  as  I  was  neither  qualified  by  research,  nor  had  I  the  means  of  support 
during  the  execution  of  a  work,  had  I  been  disposed  to  undertake  it.  Yox 
many  years  therefore,  though  1  considered  such  a  work  very  desirable,  yet  it 
appeared  to  me  impracticable,  as  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  devoting  my 
time  to  other  occupations  for  obtaining  subsistence.' 

But  that  work  was  begun  before  the  close  of  Washington's  first  administra- 
tion, and  in  i8o6,  a  Compendious  Dictionary  was  published.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  importance  of  this  event  could  not  only  never  be  exagger- 
ated, but  that  it  was  imi)ossible  even  for  the  men  of  our  times,  living  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later,  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  that  event.  It 
seems  worth  the  while  to  stop  a  few  moments  here  at  the  fountain-head  of 
this  stream  of  intellectual  life  which  has  poured  its  inspirations  down  through 
the  century,  and  whose  life-giving  waters  are  to  bathe  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth.  I  need  not  use  the  language  of  the  future — this  is  being  done  already. 
I  need  not  conceal  here  what  1  think.  I  shall  be  able,  chiefly  through  the 
aid  of  my  learned  friend  John  A.  Weisse,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  who  is  about 
bringing  before  the  world  the  fruit  of  life-long  investigations,  to  show  with 
almost  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  English 
language,  condensed  and  adjusted  by  philosophical  phonetic  law,  is  to  be  the 
language  of  the  human  race.' 

'  The  English  Language  and  Literature.  Analyzed  by  a  new  Method.  Enj;Ush,  the  Youngest,  most  Elastic, 
and  grammatically  the  Simplest  Language.  Its  Origin  and  Progress  philologically,  historically,  and  numerically 
proved.  Its  Influence  and  Importance  as  a  Means  of  Civilization.  Its  Extent  and  Destiny.  By  John  A. 
Weisse,  M.D. 

Extent,  influence,  and  importance  of  the  English  language  a.',  a  means  of  civilization  :  Statistics  showing  th« 
political,   social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  status  of  the  populations  governed  by  the  English   language. 
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Noah  Webster — The  Schoolmaster  of  our  Republic. — It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  la.ws  of  Providence,  that  the  founders  of  States  shall  never  divide  theii 
glory  with  those  who  come  after  them.  Moses,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus  ;  Romu- 
lus, Alfred,  and  Washington  have  left  none  to  dispute  their  fame.  So  is  it 
with  the  Fathers  of  Learning.  The  name  of  Cadmus  inspires  to-day  the 
same  veneration  that  was  felt  for  him  by  Plato.  No  dramatic  Poet  will 
dream  of  usurping  the  throne  of  Shakespeare — no  future  Astronomer  will  lay 

The  English-speaking  populations  understand  the  science  of  Government  better  than  any  other  nation,  as  may 
be  realized  by  the  following  table  : 


SHARE    OF  the    POPIJLATION    RULED  BY 

ITEMS. 

earth's  statistics. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Earth's  Dry  Land,                    1873 

51,590,000  square  miles.       ' 

12,125,948  square  miles  (ii). 

"        Population,                      " 

1,377,000,000  souls. 

273,617,832  souls  [V)_ 

(26  souls  per  square  mile). 

(22  souls  per  square  mile). 

"         Dwellings,                        " 

(?)        , 

51,185,485  dwellings. 

"        Commercial  Navy,         " 

205,469  vessels. 

67,282  vessels  (over  >3). 

"        War  Navy, 

4,005  ships. 

80S  ships  (i). 

"        Tonnage,                         " 

15,724,522  tons. 

9>943i727  t?ns  ^nearly  Y^). 

"        Railroads,                       " 

145,825  miles. 

85,560  miles  (over>^). 

"        Telegraphs,                     " 

304,500  miles. 

1461353  miles  (nearly  ]4). 

J   Almost    entirely    controlled     by    the 
(   English-speaking  populations. 

"        Submarine  Cables,         " 

52.000  miles. 

•'        Annual  Expenditure            1 

4,011,670,000  dollars. 

1,160,930,000  dollars  (over  3^). 

for  Governments,       "  ) 
"         Standing  Armies  on            ( 

5.357,133  soldiers. 

418,640  soldiers  (only     -ij-V 

a  Peace  Footing,       "  ) 

(i  soldier  per  257  souls.) 

(i  soldier  per  650  souls.) 

'*        Imports,                             " 

6,563,620,000  dollars. 

2,711,620,000  dollars  (over  K). 

"         Exports,                            " 

5,228,720,000  dollars. 

2,466.647,000  dollars  (nearly  ^). 

"        Postal  Service  from              ( 

3,468,227,000  letters. 

1,761,875,000  letters  (over  y^  ). 

1868  to  1871  inclusive,    f 

(2  letters  per  soul.) 

(6  letters  per  soul.) 

Bibles  and  Testaments 

distributed  by  84  Bible 

117,000,000  Bibles  and  Testa- 

84,918,215 Bibles  and  Testaments 

Societies,  from  1804  to 

ments. 

(over  %). 

1874. 

Thus  earth's  area  is  51,590,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  1,377,000,000.  Of  this  total  population  the 
English  language  rules  273,617,832  souls  {about  oue- 
^fth\  and  12,125,948  square  miles  {one-quarter)  of 
earth's  land.  This  land  and  its  dwellers  are  scattered 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator,  and  thence  to  the 
Soutli  Pole.  It  abounds  in  the  most  multifarious 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  from  gold  and  dia- 
mond to  iron  and  coal,  from  wheat  to  millet,  from  the 
sturdy  oak  to  the  fragrant  cinnamon  tree.  Its  occu- 
pants cultivate  and  manufacture  the  most  varied  arti- 
cles, which  they  ship,  carry,  sell,  and  exchange  all  over 
the  globe.  The  Enghsh  language  controls  the  highways 
<aA  by-ways  of  trade.  It  is  spoken  by  all  races  from  the 
Esquimaux,  Caucasian,  Malayan,  Hindoo,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  to  the  Hottentot.  It  commands  most  of  the 
world's  mechanical  skill,  consequently  most  of  its 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  most  of  its  pohtical, 
intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  religious  influence.  The 
sun  sets  daily  on  other  leading  languages,  but  it  never 
sets  on  the  English-speaking  populations.  While  the 
speakers  of  other  leading  languages  are  plunged  in 
darkness  and  sleep,  speakers  of  English  are  wide  awake 
and  busily  at  work  in  another  hemisphere.  In  every 
country  of  the  globe  are  English-speaking  missionaries, 
trying  to  advance  'Christianity,  and   with   It  their   lan- 


guage, civilization,  and  progress.  To  govern,  guard, 
and  protect  this  vast  domain  every  soul  ruled  by  the 
English  language  paid  but  $4.25  per  annual  tax,  and 
the  total  population  furnished  onlj;  one  soldier  per  650 
souls  in  1873  ;  whereas  every  soul  ruled  by  the  Russian 
language  paid  §4.50,  and  the  total  population  fur- 
nished one  soldier  in  107  souls  ;  every  soul  in  the  Fa- 
therland paid  ^6.30,  and  the  total  population  furnished 
one  soldier  per  102  souls  ;  every  soul  in  Italy  paid 
$11,  and  the  total  population  furnished  one  soldier  per 
80  souls  ;  every  soul  in  the  United  States  paid  f  10, 
and  the  total  population  furnished  but  one  soldier  in 
1,199  souls;  every  soul  in  Japan  paid  $4.50,  and  the 
total  population  furnished  one  soldier  per  289  souls. 
Hence  even  government  is  less  onerous  under  English- 
speaking  than  any  other  rule. 

In  the  imports  of  1873  the  share  of  the  English- 
speaking  populations  was  about  one-third,  while  their 
share  of  the  exports  was  nearly  one-half.  This  con- 
clusively shows  that  they  command  nearly  one-half  of 
the  world's  gold  and  silver  ;  yet  th^ir  population  is 
but  one-fifth  of  earth's  inhabitants,  and  tlieir  area  but 
one -quarter  of  earth's  land. 

Of  the  273  millions  ruled  by  the  English  idiom  only 
about  80  millions  speak  English.  As  far  as  can  be  sur- 
mised from  prehistoric   indications  ajid  historic  datiu 
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a  jjrofane  hand  on  the  crown  of  Copernicus.  The  world  looks  for  no  othei 
Iliad — there  will  be  no  second  Dante.  Daniel  Webster,  has  interpreted  the 
Constitution,  and  Noah  Webster  left  us  a  Standard  of  the  English  Language 
which  will  guide  all  successive  ages. 

The  pen  is  the  only  sceptre  which  is  never  broken.  T)ie  only  real 
master  is  he  who  controls  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  Maker  of  Words  is 
master  of  the  thinker,  who  only  uses  them.      In   this  domain  he  has  no  rival. 


no  language  has  ever  been  so  widely  diffused.  Who 
then  can,  who  will  doubt,  that  a  language  with  such  a 
choice  vocabulary,  such  vast  resources,  and  such  an 
enterprising  population,  is  destined  to  become,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  universal  language  on  earth  ?  Cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  go  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the 
English  tongue  will  hail  you  on  every  ocean  and  sea, 
greet  you  on  every  island,  welcome  you  in  every  haven, 
accompany  you  along  Morse's  wires  above  and  under 
water  with  lightning  speed.  Even  around  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile  and  among  the  jungles  of  Central 
Africa,  it  echoes  from  the  lips  of  KJaker  and  Living- 
stone. On  this  tour  you  meet  the  ancient  Ophir,  the 
famous  El  Dorado,  and  a  southern  continent  as  large 
as  Europe,  governed  by  the  English  idiom. 

The  English-speaking  populations  had  their  Numa 
and  Egeria  in  Ethelbert  and  Bertha,  A. d.  570;  their 
Solon  in  Alfred  the  Great ;  their  Junius  Brutus  in 
Cromwell  :  their  Cincinnatus  in  Washington  :  their 
Homer  and  Hesiod  iu  Chaucer  and  Milton  ;  their  Soph- 
ocles in  Shakespeare  ;  their  Aristode  in  Bacon  and 
Newton  ;  their  Herodotus,  etc.,  in  Hume,  Prescott, 
Gibbon,  etc.  ;  their  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  Syden- 
ham and  Harvey  ;  their  Archimedes  in  Watt,  Frank- 
lin, Faraday,  and  Morse;  their  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  in  Pitt  and  Webster ;  their  Hanno  and  Near- 
chus  in  Cook,  Drake,  and  Anson  ;  their  Pytheas  in  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Kane  ;  their  Sappho  and  Cu- 
rinna  in  Aplira  Belin,  Lady  Montagu,  Mrs.  Browning  ; 
their  Marco  Polo  in  Sir  John  M.andeville  ;  their  Hip- 
parchus  in  Herschel :  their  Virgil,  etc.,  in  Dry  den, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  etc.  ; 
their  .Semiramis  in  Elizabeth,  and  now  their  Dido  in 
the  gentle,  but  firm  Victoria,  who  rules  over  234,762,593 
souls,  dwelling  in  44,142,651  houses.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that,  where  Greek  and  Latin  had,  in  any  branch  of 
literature  and  science,  one  eminent  author,  the  English 
idiom  has  ten.  Hence  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Greece,  Car- 
thage, and  Rome  must  go  in  the  shade  when  compared 
with  the  countries  ruled  by  the  English  language, 
comprising  the  British  Empire,  United  States,  Liberia, 
and  Sarawak.  England  and  the  United  States  should 
ever  go  hand  in  hand— for  England  and  America  at  war 
should  make  the  angels  weep,  and  cause  Hope,  Lib- 
erty, and  Justice  to  hide  their  faces.  Both  countries 
have  been  expanding  the  English  language — England 
by  sending  colonies  to  all  parts  of  the  globe— America 
by  receiving,  anglicizing,  and  assimilating  emigrants 
from  all  nations — thus  England  acting  as  the  bee- 
hive of  the  English-speaking  populations,  America 
as  their  magnet.  With  their  vast  domains,  England 
and  America  can  say  to  the  masses  of  Europe  and 
Asia  :  '  Come  unto  us,  all  ye  that  labour,  ami  are 
hea"v   laden,    and   ive    mill  give  you    rest.       Our 


yoke  is  easy,  and  our  burden  is  light.'  Matt.  xi. 
28. 

Now  notice  the  conclusive  evidence  of  a  higher  ia- 
tellectual  development  among  the  English-speaking 
populations  :— The  World's  Postal  Service,  from  1868 
to  1871,  inclusive,  shows  3,468,227,000  letters  mailed 
and  carried.  Of  these  billions  and  millions  of  letters, 
1,761,875,000  {over  one-half)  were  written,  mailed,  and 
read  by  the  English-speaking  populations.  Can  there 
be  a  surer  sign  of  individual  and  national  progress,— 
'  reading  and  ivriting  being  the  pritnary  requisites 
and  kty  to  knoivlcdge  ? ' 

The  King  of  the  Fiji  Islands  ceded  his  realm  to 
Great  Britain,  September  30,  1874.  Soon  tlie  Naviga- 
tor Islands  will  join  their  destiny  with  that  of  the  Eng 
lish-speaking  populations,  and  to-day  Dec.  2,  1874, 
comes  the  news  by  cable  that  the  territory  between 
Cape, Colony  and  Natal  has  been  annexed  to  the  Eng- 
glish-speaking  world.  The  New  Zealanders,  who  but 
but  yesterday  were  cannibals,  numbering  about  120,000, 
over  an  area  of  95,000  square  miles,  are  being  rapidly 
christianized  under  English  rule.  The  .Sandwich 
Islanders  are  being  educated  in  their  own  and  in  the 
English  language.  Of  the  four  newspapers  they 
issue,  two  are  native  and  two  English.  Ham's  pro- 
geny in  Ashantee  must  cast  their  lot  with  the  English- 
speaking  populations,  and  affiliate  with  the  Liberians, 
who  are  Hamites,  christianized  in  America.  Let  us 
not  omit  the  Icelanders,  who,  since  their  Millennial 
Celebration,  August  2d,  1874,  have  sent  a  petition  to 
His  Excellency  President  Grant,  to  negotiate  terms 
for  a  settlement  in  Alaska.  Thus  the  dwellers  of  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  as  well  as  those  of  torrid 
Africa,  are  casting  their  fate  with  the  English-speaking 
populations,  and  hastening  the  day  of  a  Universal 
language. 

England  and  America  can  aftbrd  to  look  quietly  at 
the  jealousies  and  wars  in  Europe,  while  races  of  all 
climes  increase  their  domain,  and  while  everything 
points  to  a  speedy  advance  of  civilization  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  whose  serene  sky,  bright  constella- 
tions, atmospheric  conditions,  telluric  formation  and 
soil  are  ready  for  higher  intellectual  development. 
Starting  with  a  superior  langu.age  and  literature,  and 
without  mediaeval  prejudices  and  drawbacks,  Oceanica 
may  soon  rival  the  mother-country.  Africa  is  attract- 
ing the  world's  attention.  England  and  America  have 
done  much,  and  may  yet  do  more  for  the  untutored 
children  of  Ham.  The  Grseco-Latin  races  of  Europe — 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain — will  gladly  aid  the  progress 
of  Africa,  where  the  fabled  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
may  yet  be  realized  by  the  enterprise,  daring,  and 
liberality  of  such  men  as  Baker,  Livingstone,  Stan'.ey, 
and  I'ennctt. 
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He  stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  thought,  science,  civilization.  He  is  con- 
troller of  all  minds — to  him  all  who  talk,  think,  write  or  print,  pay  ceaseless 
and  involuntary  tribute.  In  this  sense,  Noah  Webster  is  the  all-shaping,  all- 
controlling  mind  of  this  hemisphere.  He  grew  up  with  his  country,  and  he 
molded  the  intellectual  character  of  her  people.  Not  a  man  has  sprung 
from  her  soil  on  whom  he  has  not  laid  his  all-forming  hand.  His  principles 
of  Language  have  tinged  every  sentence  that  is  now,  or  will  ever  be  uttered 
by  an  American  tongue.  His  genius  has  presided  over  every  scene  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  universal,  omnipotent,  omnipresent.  No  man  can  breathe 
the  air  of  the  continent,  and  escape  it. 

The  Sceptre  which  the  great  Lexicographer  wields  so  unquestionably 
was  most  worthily  won.  It  was  not  inherited — it  was  achieved.  It  cost  a 
life-struggle  for  an  honest,  brave,  unfaltering  heart — a  clear,  serene  intellect. 
No  propitious  accidents  favoied  his  progress.  The  victory  was  won  after  a 
steady  trial  of  sixty  years.  Contemplate  the  indices  of  his  progress  ;  for 
Science,  like  machinery,  measures  its  revolutions.  When  the  wheels  of  our 
ocean  steamers  have  moved  round  a  million  times,  the  dial-hand  marks  one. 
It  was  so  with  Galileo  and  Bacon — tlieir  books  marked  their  progress 
through  the  unexplored  seas  of  Learning.  It  was  so  with  Webster.  When 
our  Republic  rose,  he  became  its  Schoolmaster.  There  had  never  been  a 
great  Nation  with  a  universal  language  without  dialects.  The  Yorkshireman 
cannot  now  talk  with  a  man  from  Cornwall.  The  peasant  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  drives  his  goats  home  at  evening  over  hills  that  look  down  on 
six  provinces,  none  of  whose  dialects  he  can  speak.  Here,  5,000  miles 
change  not  the  sound  of  a  word.  Around  every  fireside,  and  from  every  tri- 
bune, in  every  field  of  labor  and  every  factory  of  toil,  is  heard  tlie  same 
tongue.  We  owe  it  to  Webster.  He  has  done  for  us  more  than  Alfred  did 
for  England,  or  Cadmus  for  Greece.  His  books  have  educated  four  genera- 
tions. They  are  for  ever  multiplying  his  innumerable  army  of  thinkers,  who 
will  transmit  his  name  from  age  to  age.  Only  two  men  have  stood  on  the 
soil  of  the  New  World,  whose  fame  is  so  sure  to  last — Columbus  its  Dis- 
coverer, and  Washington  its  Saviour.  Webster  is,  and  will  be  its  great  Teacher ; 
and  these  three  make  our  Trinity  of  P'ame.^ 

'  In  the  year  1782,  when  Noah  Webster  was  only  own,  who  were  recognized  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  conceived  apian  of  preparing  ter  as  men  of  great  ability,  and  not  unworthy  to  teach 
and  publishing  a  series  of  school-books  to  aid  in  the  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
better  e'ducation  of  the  children  of  America.  In  a  very  Samuel  Hopkins,  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  others,  natives 
able  review  of  Noah  Webster's  life  and  writings,  in  the  of  this  same  little  commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  had 
Congregationali!>t  Quarterly,  for  January,  1865,  Rev.  already  carried  theological  science  beyond  the  Euro- 
Increase  N.  Tarbox,  of  Boston,  says  :  '  How  thorough-  pean  limitations.  But,  in  the  world  of  letters  gener- 
ly  original  this  plan  was  for  a  youth  of  his  years,  and  ally,  we  were  as  yet  like  little  children,  looking  eagerly 
in  the  circumstances  of  those  days,  we  cannot  ade-  and  reverently  to  the  mother  country  for  our  sup- 
quately  apprehend  without  a  moment's  thought.  plies. 

'  Up  to  that  time,  we  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  '  It  was  therefore  a  truly  bold  conception  when  Noah 

colonial  dependence,  and  were  in  the  most  complete  Webster,  in  the  year  1782,  determined  to  compile  and 

literary  vassalage    to   the    Mother  Country.     All   our  issue  a  series  of  school-books.     It  was  the  first  thing  of 

books  of  elementary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  main  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  United 

part  of  all  our  general  literature,  came  to  us  from  Eng-  States.     After  the  prehminary  work  of  preparation  was 

land.     In   the   department   of  theology,  it  is  true,  we  done,,  he  returned  from  Goshen    to  Hartford,  and  in 

were  already  raising  up  thinkers  and  writers  of  our  1783  published  the  American  Spelling- Book.  lu  the 
31 
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years  immediately  following,  he  published  an  English 
Grammar  and  a  Reading-Book. 

'  The  fortunes  of  this  spelling-book  have  been  truly 
remarkable.  Though  humble  in  form  and  modest 
in  its  pretensions,  it  has  at  length  acquired  a  cele- 
brity of  which  any  author  might  well  be  proud.  In  a 
preface  to  this  book,  written  in  1803,  Mr.  Webster  says: 

'  "  The  American  Spelling-Book,  or  First  Part  of  a 
Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language,  when 
first  published,  encountered  an  opposition  which  few 
new  publications  have  sustained  with  success.  It 
nevertheless  maintained  its  ground,  and  its  reputation 
has  been  gradually  extended  and  established  until  it 
has  become  the  principal  elementary  book  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  great  part  of  the  Northern  States  it  is 
the  only  book  of  the  kind  used  ;  it  is  much  used  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States ;  and  its  annual  sales 
Indicate  a  large  and  increasing  demand."  ' 

In  a  note,  written  in  1818,  and  published  in  the 
edition  then  issuing  from  the  press,  we  are  told  that 
'The  sales  of  the  American  Spelling-Kook,  since  its 
first  publication,  amount  to  more  'Ckblxx  five  millions  of 
copies,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing.*  From  this 
time  onward  the  circulation  was  greatly  extended.  In 
the  year  1847,  when  Prof.  Goodrich  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  memoir  of  Dr.  Webster,  then  deceased,  he 
tells  us  : 

'About  twenty-four  millions  of  this  book  have  been 
published  down  to  the  present  year  (1847),  in  the 
different  forms  which  it  assumed  under  the  revision  of 
its  author  ;  and  its  popularity  has  gone  on  continually 
increasing.  The  demand  for  some  years  past  has 
averaged  about  one  million  of  copies  a  year.' 

Soon  after,  al  ive  learn  from  good  authority,  the 
publication  and  sa  .e  of  this  little  work  were  still  further 
increased.  The  annual  demand  came  to  be  about  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  so 
continued  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war.  Taking 
these  several  estimates  and  combining  them,  we  find 
that  the  whole  circulation  of  this  work,  down  to  the 
present  time,  is  not  far  from  fifty-two  millions.  This 
number  is  so  enormous,  that  the  mind  is  staggered  in 
any  attempt  to  follow  out  the  details,  and  we  only 
thmk  of  the  whole  as  something  vast  and  indefi- 
nite. 

Mr.  Tarbox  computes  that,  at  the  opening  of  the 


present  century,  there  were,  in  all  the  world,  not  mon 
than  four  millions  of  copies  of  the  Bible.  But  since 
that  time  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
the  American  Bible  Society,  have  published  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions. 
Here  we  have  an  enterprise  of  world-wide  influence 
and  most  commanding  importance.  The  only  purpose 
in  making  this  reference  is  to  convey  some  adequate 
idea,  by  the  aid  of  such  a  comparison,  of  the  enormous 
issue  and  sale  of  this  humble  volume. 

'  The  book  is  not  merely  a  spelling-book.  It  is  a 
book  of  the  most  wholesome  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. The  world  was  not  then  so  refined  as  it  is 
now.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  have  a  little  re- 
ligion earned  into  the  district  school-house.  Those  nice 
questions  of  religious  toleration,  those  measures  of  cau- 
tion lest  one  sect  or  denomination  should  trespass 
upon  another,  had  not  come  up  for  consideration.  Our 
fathers  were  rude  and  plain  men,  and  did  not  know 
how  much  they  suffered  by  having  the  strong  truths  of 
the  ]3ible  taught  their  children  in  the  common  exercises 
of  the  day-school.  And  so  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  Mr.  Webster  should  make  a  spelling- 
book,  which  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  manual  of 
good  manners  and  morals,  and  even  of  earnest  religi- 
ous truth.  And  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  features  that 
the  history  of  this  book,  throughout  the  wide  range  of 
its  influence,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  a 
spelling-book  merely.  It  has  left  its  marks  all  along 
on  the  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  on  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  young.' 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  sales  of  this  book 
have  been  larger  recendy  than  they  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  since  other  spelling-books  without 
number  have  been  introduced  and  absolutely  forced  on 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  whole  United  States  ;  but 
the  sales  of  it  have  of  late  years  rapidly  increased.  It 
has  for  some  time  been  published  by  the  Appletons, 
of  New  York,  who  have  made  it  a  specialty.  They 
print  more  than  one  million  eddies  of  it  annu.iUy. 

How  many  tens  of  thousands  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  the  Merki.^ms  have  published,  I  can  only 
conjecture.  It  has  gone,  with  Shakespe.^rk  and  the 
Bible,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  and 
like  them  its  mission  has  only  just  begun. 
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SECTION   FIRST. 


HOW   THE    NATION    GOT   READY  FOR    ITS    WORK. 

Repose  comes  to  the  Republic. — The  United  States  had  now  conquered 
its  enemies  by  land  and  sea — at  home  and  abroad — and  a  long  and  glorious 
peace  had  come  for  the  American  People.  During  such  periods  there  are 
few  startling  events  for  the  historian  to  record  ;  but  there  are  scenes  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  far  more  grateful  for  the  philosopher  and  statesman 
to  contemplate,  than  all  the  garlands  that  have  decked  the  brows  of  military 
and  naval  chieftains. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  opened  a  new  era  in  the  political  and  social  affairs 
of  the  country.  Hitherto  the  nation  had  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
formation.  Government  alone  had  been  crystallized  ;  and  even  solid  as 
that  structure  seemed  to  us,  it  was  still  regarded  by  mankind  at  best  only  as 
a  hopeful  experiment. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  our  people  had  known 
little  of  peace.  That  conflict  was  followed  by  discontent  and  distur- 
bances growing  out  of  vexations  and  injuries  inflicted  by  Great  Britain,' 
which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  Seventy-Six.  Nor  had  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  secured  the  blessings  of  lasting  peace.  The  exigencies  of  England,  and 
the  impossibility  of  conquering  America — which  Chatham  had  prophesied, — 

'  After  having  crowned  herself  with  laurels  and  en-  to  her  ;  she  wished  to  add  new  vexations  to  her  former 

riched   herself  with   conquests;    after   having  become  injuries,   and  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  privileges. — 

mistress  of  all  seas  ;  and  after  having  insulted   all  na-  Lafayette' s    Memoirs^  Correspondence,  and  MSS., 

tions,  England  had   turned  her  pride  against  her  own  puhlished  by  his  fatnily,  ivol.  i.  p.  la. 
colonies.     North   America  had  long  been  displeasing 
VUL.   II.  — I 
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rather  than  enlightened  statesmanship,  or  a  spirit  of  amity,  had  finally  brought 
that  Iliad  of  suffering  to  a  close.  But  the  embers  were  still  left  smouldering 
after  the  fire  appeared  to  have  gone  out.  The  next  thirty  years  were  little 
more  than  a  protracted  armistice,  and  another  fierce  collision  had  to  supple- 
ment the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  establish  our  complete  independence,  and 
rid  us  forever  of  our  first,  last  and  only  foe.  Finally  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
brought  us  actual  peace.  From  that  event  we  date  the  opening  of  the 
Third  Period  of  the  Life  of  the  Republic. 

IIoiv  I  Propose  to  Write  the  Second  Volume. — I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary or  desira])le  in  the  remaining  half  of  my  work,  to  adhere  even  so  closely 
as  I  did  in  the  former,  to  a  chronological  relation  of  events.  I  shall  be  more 
desirous  to  show  how  the  Life  of  the  Republic  began  to  unfold  itself,  and  to 
trace  the  workings  of  its  vital  forces.  What  is  to  come  will  therefore  more  re- 
semble historical  sketches  of  Society,  than  records  of  political  events.  I  have 
shown — imperfectly  I  am  only  too  well  aware — '  how,'  in  the  words  of  The 
Opening,  '  the  fair  structure  rose  ;  and  how  it  is  at  last  enriched  by  trophies 
of  art  in  every  field  of  labor,  and  crowded  with  emblems  of  national  glory. 
To  the  stranger  I  would  offer  a  landscape  of  our  social  life  and  history,  from 
which  he  may  more  readily  get  a  broad,  but  clear  view  of  what  has  been  done 
by  Americans  at  home — what  useful  contributions  we  have  made-to  the  world, 
not  only  in  multiplying  wealth  and  comfort,  but  in  elevating  me7i  :  how  hu- 
man life  has  got  a  new  value  here.  For  this,  after  all,  is  the  grandest  lesson 
which  the  European  can  learn  from  us.  If  he  misses  this,  he  misses  all  : 
since,  if  we  have  solved  no  higher  problems  than  in  mechanics,  we  have  lived 
in  vain.  If  man  himself  has  gained  no  new  worth  on  this  continent,  it  may 
just  as  well  have  been  left  unwaked  from  its  dreamless  sleep  of  ages.  If  the 
Euroiiean  does  not  see  something  of  all  this,  he  may  almost  as  well  have  staid 
at  home.' 

Retrospective  Glances. — Before  we  could  begin  in  earnest  the  great  work 
which  lay  before  us,  two  obstacles  had  to  be  removed.  One  concerned  our 
commerce  abroad,  the  other  our  tranquillity  at  home. 

When  the  close  of  the  Revolution  had  left  the  ocean  open  to  our  com- 
merce, our  merchant  vessels  soon  found  their  way  into  the-  Mediterranean. 
But  that  greatest  of  all  inland  seas  was  still  infested  by  Algerine  pirates,  who 
had  long  compelled  the  European  nations  to  purchase  immunity  for  their 
navigation  at  the  price  of  enormous  tribute.  During  the  short  period  of  eight 
years,  ending  with  1793,  these  corsairs  had  captured  and  carried  into  Algiers, 
fifteen  American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
officers  and  seamen,  who  were  reduced  to  the  most  terrible  and  revolting 
slavery.     Washington  had  earnestly  recommended  the  construction  of  a  navy,' 

'  Cong^ress  formed  a  quorum  on  the  5th  day  of  De-  In  his  speech  he  recommended  an  institution  for  the 

cember,  1796,   the  first  day  of  the  session  which  sue-  improvement   of    agriculture,   a    military   academy,    a 

ceeded  the  publication  of  the  Farewell  Address.   On  the  national  university,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  the  navy. 

7th,  Washington  met  the  t\^o  Houses  of  Congress  for  — Irxiing's  Life  0/  Washington,  vol.  v.,  pp.  262,  263, 
the  last  time. 
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chiefly  for  the  protection  of  our  Mediterranean  commerce,  with  the  design 
of  hberating  our  enslaved  countrymen,  and  commanding  by  force  that  immu- 
nity from  aggression  which  other  nations  had  not  felt  themselves  degraded 
in  purchasing  by  tribute.  But  the  measure  was  so  long  postponed,  that  in 
1 7y5,  the  United  States  engaged  by  treaty  to  pay  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  ransom  of  those  Americans  still  alive  ;  to  make  a  present  to  the 
Dey  of  a  frigate,  besides  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars.  This  treaty  remained  in  force  till  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
war  with  England.  When  our  coiftmerce  was  once  more  liberated  by  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  it  began  to  seek  its  old  path  up  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Algerine  corsairs  renewed  their  depredations  with  increased  atrocity, 
since  the  Dey's  insolence  had  been  augmented  by  the  belief  that  in  the  late 
struggle,  England  had  annihilated  our  navy.  The  Dey  exacted  from  the 
American  Consul  a  large-  sum  of  money,  and  forced  him,  and  all  American 
citizens  then  living  in  Algiers,  to  leave  the  country,  except  those  whom  he 
retained  as  prisoners. 

War  declared  against  Algiers. — On  the  communication  of  this  fact  to 
Congress  by  President  Madison,  war  was  declared, — March,  1815, — against  the 
Algerines.  An  expedition  was  at  once  fitted  out,  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean under  the  connnand  of  Commodore  Decatur,  whose  gallant  feat  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli  eleven  years  before,  while  only  a  lieutenant,  had  inspired 
so  salutary  a  terror.  Not  long  after  ])assing"  the  Straits, — June  17th, — 
Decatur  fell  in  with  an  Algejine  fleet,  which  was  cruising  for  American  ves- 
sels,— engaged  and  captured  the  frigate  flag-ship  of  the  Algerine  admiral, 
who  fell  in  the  conflict;  and,  sending  his  prizes  into  Cartagena,  the  victor 
sailed  with  his  four  hundred  prisoners  for  the  bay  of  Algiers.  On  his  arrival, — • 
June  28,- — he  was  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms  : — the  instant  surrender  of  all 
American  prisoners,  full  indemnity  for  all  property  that  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  final  relinquishment  of  tribute  in  the  future.  These  humiliating  terms 
were  at  once  complied  with,  when,  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity,  Decatur 
restored  the  captured  vessels,  and  sailed  for  Tunis,  where  he  arrived  a  few  days 
later,  when  he  exacted  from  the  Bashaw,  forty-six  thousand  dollars  as  dam- 
ages for  American  vessels  which  the  English  had  been  allowed  to  capture  in 
his  harbor.  A  month  later,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  where  his  demand 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  the  restoration  of  all  American  prisoners, 
was  at  once  complied  with.^ 

The  results  of  this  brief  but  brilliant  cruise  were  of  immeasurable  service 
to  the  interests  of  civihzation.  At  a  single  blow,  American  commerce  was 
liberated  from  barbaric  outrage,  and  the  American  name  became  more 
dreaded  and  honored  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
than  that  of    any  other    nation,    since    the   Republic  of  the    West  had   done 

'  As  soon  as  this  service  was  concluded,  most  of  out  of  the  affair  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard. 

the  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States.     In  No-  Both  fell  at  the  first  fire  ;   Decatur  mortally,  and   Bar- 

vember,   1815,   Decatur  was  appointed  Navy  Commis-  ron  very  severely  wounded. — The  American  Cyclopes 

sioner,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.     He  was  dia. 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Com.  James  Barron,  which   grew 
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a  work  which  the  combined  powers  of  Europe  had  never  ventured  to   at 
tempt. 

I  am  obliged — entirely  against  my  feelings — to  trace  certain  painful  events, 
which  I  could  not  omit  to  notice,  to  the  quarter  where  the  responsibility 
belonged.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  had  attended  the  late  war 
with  England,  was  the  necessity  forced  upon  us  to  compel  the  Indian  tribes 
to  leave  the  white  settlements,  and  move  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Although 
it  had  taken  a  long  time  to  heal  the  animosities  which  the  British  agents  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  inflamed  amorig  the  savages  towards  the  American 
people,  yet  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result ;  and 
these  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  great  and  unexpected  success.  But  when 
the  first  war  with  England  began — as  I  have  already  been  compelled  to  show — 
the  same  policy  of  inflaming  the  same  animosities  had  been  pursued  by  the 
agents  of  Great  Britain,  and  once  more  all  this  work  of  burying  the  hatchet, 
had  to  be  done  over  again. 

In  speaking  of  the  border  wars,  especially  on  the  Canada  line,  and  more  or 
less  along  the  whole  of  the  Western  frontier, — which  the  humanity  of  Carle- 
ton  had  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest,  and  which  ended  in  his  disgrace, — Ban- 
croft (vol.  ix.  page  152)  says:  'The  British  people  were  guiltless  of  these 
outrages  ;  it  was  Germain,  and  his  selected  agents  who  hounded  on  the  sav- 
ages to  scalp  and  massacre  the  settlers  of  the  new  country,  enjoined  with  fretful 
restlessness  the  extension  of  the  system  along  all  the  border  from  New  York 
to  Georgia,  and  chid  every  commander  who  showed  signs  of  relenting.' 

The  Battle  of  the  Horse-Shoe,  and  what  came  of  it. — England  had  made 
the  Creek  Nation  our  irreconcilable  foe.  The  British  agent  Tecumseh  had, 
in  the  spring  of  18 13,  gone  among  the  tribes  in  the  Southern  States — after  the 
manner  of  Pontiac,  his  prototype  long  before  in  the  north-west — and  stirred 
up  a  general  conspiracy  among  the  Southern  Indians,  with  the  object  of 
waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  white  colonists.  Returning  to  the 
north,  Tecumseh  had  fought  and  lost  his  last  battle,  and  with  it  his  life.  But 
the  fruit  of  the  seed  he  had  sown,  was  now  to  be  reaped  by  the  hapless  sav- 
ages whom  he  had  fired  with  fanatical  hatred. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great 
battle  of  the  Horse-Shoe.  An  indecisive  struggle  had  for  a  long  time  been 
carried  on  with  the  Creek  Indians,  who  had  avoided  the  hazards  of  open  war- 
fare, hoping  at  last,  by  forest  ambuscades,  and  stealthy  eruptions,  to  weary 
out  a  foe  they  did  not  dare  to  meet  in  a  general  engagement.  But  this  kind 
of  warfare  was  soon  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  They  had  a  foe  to  contend 
with  who  overmatched  them  in  subtlety,  and  all  the  daring  impetuosity  of  his 
nature  was  bent  upon  their  destruction. 

General  Jackson's  army  encamped  at  Fort  Williams,  exceeded  two 
thousand  men,  and  his   spies  were  scattered  far  and  wide  through   the  for- 
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ests.  Retreating  from  village  to  village,  and  point  to  point,  the  savages 
had  gathered  all  their  effective  force  on  a  bend  of  the  Tallap  ;osa,  where  a 
thousand  warriors — the  chivalry  of  the  Creek  Nation — following  the  guidings 
of  their  prophets,  had  taken  their  last  stand,  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  a  single 
struggle.  This  bend,  which  they  called  To-ho-pe-ka,  or  the  Horse-Shoe,  is 
accurately  described  by  its  name.  It  is  a  peninsula  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
opening  on  the  north,  where  it  was  then  protected  by  a  massive  breastwork, 
— reaching  down  to  the  river  on  both  sides, — composed  of  three  tiers  of  heavy 
pine  logs,  with  two  rows  of  skilfully  arranged  port-holes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  Gen.  Jackson  reached  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  and  immediately  prepared  for  action.  In  a  few  hours,  by  a  masterly 
arrangement  of  his  forces,  he  had  completely  invested  the  peninsula.  Gen. 
Coffee  had  early  in  the  morning,  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  two  miles  below, 
with  a  body  of  mounted  men,  and  nearly  all  the  force  of  friendly  Indians  serv- 
ing under  Gen.  Jackson ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  had  drawn  up  his  lines  on  the 
south  of  the  bend,  cutting  off  all  escape  from  three  sides  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  meantime,  the  General  had  advanced  towards  the  north  side  of  the  bend, 
with  his  main  force,  and  drawing  up  his  lines,  he  ordered  the  two  pieces  ot 
artillery  to  play  upon  the  Indian  breastworks.  The  first  gun  was  fired  at 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  a  brisk  fire  was  maintained  till  nearly  one, 
apparently  without  much  effect;  the  small  cannon-shot  playing  almost  harm- 
lessly against  massive  timbers.  No  opportunity  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
main  army  to  show  their  valor  ;  but  a  rattle  of  musketry,  mingling  with  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  hundred  rifles,  was  heard,  and  a  heavy  column  of  smoke  came 
rolling  up  from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Cherokees,  under  General  Coffee,  had  discovered  a  line  of  canoes, 
half  concealed  by  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  shore,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they 
had  swum  the  stream,  and  brought  the  canoes  across.  Richard  Brown,  their 
gallant  chief,  leaped  into  a  canoe,  followed  by  his  faithful  Cherokees,  and  with 
Captain  Russell's  companions  of  spies,  crossed  the  river.  They  first  set  fire  to 
the  cluster  of  wigwams  near  the  shore,  and,  as  the  smoke  rose  over  them, 
advanced  upon  the  rear  of  the  compact  band  of  warriors  who  were  sheltered 
from  the  artillery  on  the  north. 

When  General  Jackson's  troops  heard  the  firing,  and  saw  the  smoke,  they 
knew  that  their  companions  had  crossed  the  river,  and  they  were  impatient  to 
storm  the  defences.  But  the  General  held  them  steady  in  their  lines  till 
he  had  sent  an  interpreter  to  remove  all  the  women  and  children  in  the 
peninsula — amounting  to  several  hundreds — to  a  safe  place  beyond  the  river. 
The  moment  this  was  effected,  he  gave  an  order  to  storm  the  breastworks. 

The  action  soon  became  general,  and  more  than  two  thousand  men 
were  struggling  hand  to  hand.  Arrows  and  balls  were  flying  ;  swords,  spears, 
and  tomahawks  were  gleaming  in  the  sun ;  and  the  whole  peninsula  rang  with 
the  yells  of  the  savages  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

The  thousand  warriors  who  had  gathered  there  that  day,  were  chosen  men. 
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A  brother  of  Tecumseh  had,  some  months  before,  visited  all  the  villages  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  and  stirred  up  their  passions  for  blood  and  revenge,  pro- 
claiming to  their  prophets  that  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  had  called  him  to 
go  on  the  mission, — that  the  flower  of  their  people  should  assemble  to  give 
battle  to  the  pale  faces,  since  the  day  would  be  crowned  with  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  their  foes.  There  was  in  this  strange  mission,  enough  of  mystery  to 
inflame  all  the  superstition  and  malignity  of  the  nation  ;  and,  following  their 
prophets,  they  had  at  last  met  the  pale  faces  on  the  day  that  was  to  give  vic- 
tory to  their  people.  The  battle  had  come,  and  warriors  by  hundreds  were 
falling  ;  but  they  were  firm  in  the  belief  of  their  prophets,  who  still  proclaimed 
that  they  would  win  the  day.  The  Great  Spirit,  they  said,  would  sweep 
their  enemies  away  with  a  storm  of  wrath  ;  his  signal  would  be  a  cloud  from 
heaven.  And  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  when  the  struggle  was  decided,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  was  issuing  an  order  to  stop  the  carnage,  and  had  sent  an 
interpreter  to  tell  the  foe  their  lives  should  be  spared  if  they  would  surrender,  a 
cloud  suddenly  overspread  the  sky. '  The  superstitious  warriors,  believing  it 
the  signal  of  their  promised  redemption,  fired  upon  the  interpreter  after  his 
message  was  delivered,  and  again  the  action  began. 

But  the  eagerly-watched  signal  ended"  in  a  quiet  April  shower,  and  no 
deliverance  came  to  the  brave,  but  devoted  people.  Not  a  warrior  ofl'ered  to 
surrender,  even  while  the  sword  was  at  his  breast.  Hundreds  had  already 
fallen,  and  were  weltering  in  their  gore  ;  multitudes  if  others  had  been  shot 
or  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  river ;  the  ground  of  the  peninsula  was 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  and  the  battle  was  supposed  to  be  over.  To 
the  last  moment  the  old  prophets  stood  firm,  and  gazed  up  towards  the  sky. 
Around  them  warriors  clustered,  believing  to  the  very  last  moment  that  relief 
would  come.  Hope  expired  only  with  the  expiring  groan  of  the  last  prophet, 
and  the  warriors  who  gasped  at  his  side. 

But  the  victory  was  still  incomplete— the  work  of  slaughter  was  not  yet 
finished.  A  large  party  of  Indians  had  secreted  themselves  in  a  portion  of 
the  breastworks  constructed  over  a  ravine  in  the  form  of  the  roof  of  a  house, 
with  narrow  port-holes  from  which  a  murderous  fire  could  be  kept  up  when- 
ever the  assailants  should  show  themselves.  Here  the  last  survivors  of  the 
Creek  warriors  of  the  peninsula  were  gathered  ;  and,  as  the  artillery  could  not 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  place,  they  could  be  dislodged  only  by  a  bold 
charge,  which  would  probably  cost  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  made  it. 

An  offer  of  life,  if  they  would  surrender,  had  been  rejected  with  scorn  by 
these  desperate  savages,  which  sealed  their  fate.  Gen.  Jackson  now  called 
for  a  body  of  men  to  make  the  charge.  As  there  was  no  order  given,  the 
lines  stood  still,  and  not  an  officer  volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope. 
Supposing  some  captain  would  lead  forward  his  company,  Houston  *  would 
wait  no  longer.  Calling  on  his  platoon  to  follow  him,  he  dashed  down  the 
precipitous    descent    towards    the    covered    ravine.     But  his  men   hesitated. 

»  I  allude  to  the  young  soldier  who  had  now  made     Houstoi,  was   to   achieve  the  independence  of  Texas 
his  mark— under  the  eye  of  a  general  who  was   to  be-     and  open  the  way  to  Mexico. 
come   one   of   our  most    illustrious    presidents.— Sam. 
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With  a  desperation  which  belongs  only  to  such  occasions,  he  seized  a  muskel 
from  one  of  his  men,  and,  leading  tlie  way,  ordered  the  rest  to  follow  him. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  attack  that  could  prevail — it  was  to  charge  through 
the  port-holes,  although  they  were  bristling  with  rifles  and  arrows.  As  he 
was  stopping  to  rally  his  men,  and  had  levelled  his  musket,  within  five  yards 
of  the  port-holes  he  received  two  rifle-balls  in  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  arm 
fell  shattered  to  his  side.  Totally  disabled,  he  turned  and  called  once  more 
to  his  comrades,  and  implored  them  to  make  the  charge.  But  they  did  n«t 
advance.  Houston  stood  bleeding  till  he  saw  it  would  do  no  good  to 
stand  any  longer,  and  then  went  beyond  the  range  of  the  bullets,  and  sank 
down  exhausted  to  the  earth.  The  Indians  were  at  last  dislodged  from  the 
sheltered  ravine,  by  its  being  set  on  fire.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  it 
set  over  the  ruin  of  the  Creek  nation.  Where  but  a  few  hours  before,  a 
thousand  brave  savages  had  scowled  on  death  and  their  assailants,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  volumes  of  dense  smoke  rising  heavily  over  the 
corpses  of  painted  warriors,  and  the  burning  ruins  of  their  fortifications.  Thus 
perished  the  chivalry  of  the  Creek  nation.  -We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  but 
a  fragment  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  who  were  adoptgd  as  the  wards  of  the 
Republic,- — for  whom  exhaustive  efforts  have  been  made — but  when  the  trav- 
eler to  the  Indian  Territory  looks  on  them,  the  Avords  of  Sprague  rise  unbid- 
den to  his  lips  :    '  How  unlike  their  bold,  untamable  progenitors  ! ' 

Close  of  Madisoii s  Career,  March  4//z,  1817. — His  ad'ministration  had  been 
inaugurated,  March  4,  1809,  and  it  had  lasted  eight  years.  It  was  now 
drawmg  to  a  close.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  from  our  record,  without  some  trib- 
ute, however  incomplete,  to  the  character  of  this  great  man.  In  leaving  it, 
we  feel  as  if  we  Avere  parting  from  some  venerated  shrine,  where  our  fathers 
had  long  worshipped. 

Madison  was  the  last  but  one,  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  yet  left 
in  the  chief  councils  of  the  nation.  Not  that  all  that  great  company  of 
Revolutionary  patriots  were  gone  ;  for  very  many  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  yet  lived;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  an  extravagant 
estimate  to  say,  that  if  all  the  American  patriots  of  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tion still  living  in  181 7,  had  been  collected  together,  they  would  have  made  an 
army  that  would  have  commanded  the  respect  of  all  nations.  It  was  a  goodly 
host  that  still  lingered.  John  Adams  was  ytx.  spared  in  a  serene  old  age,  and 
at  his  house  in  Quincy  was  an  object  of  the  deepest  veneration,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  still  enjoying  the  society  of  old  friends,  and  entertaining  illustrious 
and  humble  guests  from  every  land.  Those  who  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  wondrous  spectacle  of  the  young  Republic  now  firmly  planted  on  a  solid 
foundation,  desired  after  the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  to 
extend  their  journey  to  the  classic  shades  of  Monticello. 

A71  Etching  of  Madison  and  his    77;«r^.— The  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States  was  born  at  King  George,  Virginia,  March  i6,  i  75  i.     Descended 
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from  John  Madison,  an  Englishman  of  good  blood  and  solid  substance,  whc 
had  settled  in  Virginia  one  hvmdred  years  before — the  oldest  of  seven 
children — after  receiving  a  good  primary  education,  sent  to  'the  college  at 
Princeton,  graduating  1771,  but  remaining  another  year  under  Doctor 
Witherspoon,  for  maturer  reading — pursuing  a  course  of  legal  study  at  home, 
but  diverted  from  intense  application  by  his  zeal  to  defend  the  cause  of 
absolute  liberty  of  conscience,  especially  in  the  cause  of  the  Baptists  and 
other  nonconformists  to  the  Established  Church  of  Virginia, — and  by  his 
heroic  and  liberal  spirit  winning  fame  and  love — elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  in  1776 — a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1777, 
and  two  years  later  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  National  Congress— taking  his 
seat  in  that  body  in  1780,  and  holding  it  three  years — distinguishing  him- 
self by  great  services — resisting  with  all  his  power  the  issue  of  paper 
money  by  the  States  as  an  unwarrantable  grant  of  one  of  the  attributes  of 
supreme  sovereignty,  and  j^ileading  for  a  declaration  by  Congress  against  its 
continuance — boldly  asserting  the  claims  of  the  United  Colonists  to  Western 
territory  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River — becoming  in  1783 
the  author  of  a  proposition  to  establish  a  system  of  revenue  for  war  expenses, 
which  met  the  deliberate  and  earnest  approval  of  Washington — appearing  in 
the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  in  1784,  m  connection  with  Pendleton, 
Whyte  and  Jefferson,  and  securmg  the  thorough  revision  of  the  old  statutes, 
abolishing  entirely  primogeniture,  and  clearly  announcing  religious  freedom 
— aiding  in  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  the  formation 
of  that  new  State — resisting  the  federal  issues  of  paper  money,  favoring 
the  payment  of  debts  honestly  due  to  the  British  creditors — resisting  a 
general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  defeating  the  measure — 
in  1786  becoming  the  father  of  a  plan  for  a  general  assembly  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  Confederated  States,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  to  establish  a 
new  system  of  commercial  regulations,  and  when  only  five  States  sent  dele- 
gates, persisting  in  a  national  convention  of  all  States  to  be  held  1787  at 
Philadelphia — a  delegate  in  that  body  whose  deliberations  resulted  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  old  articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — becoming  if  not  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tution, at  least  one  of  its  principal  framers,  and  in  connection  with  Hamilton 
and  Jay — one  of  the  trinity  of  names  to  which  honors  ever  have  and  ever 
will  be  paid,  for  having  convinced  the  American  people,  that  the  system 
under  which  we  have  grown  into  prosperity  and  power,  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  adopted  under  the  pressure  of  the  times. 

This  should  have  been  enough  to  have  secured  him  lasting  fame.  But 
there  was  still  left  a  long  series  of  titles  to  immortal  remembrance.  A 
member  of  Congress  in  1789,  and  differing  widely  from  Hamilton  on  his 
])olicy  of  the  funding  bill,  the  National  Bank,  and  other  questions,  he  was 
placed  in  a  most  trying  position.  His  love  for  Washington,  and  life- long  af- 
fection for  Hamilton,  made  it  hard  for  him  to  oppose  measures  which  might 
alienate  his  best  friends.    His  sensibilities  were  so  tender — his  chivalry  of  soul, 
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was  so  great,  that  he  suffered  as  all  such  men  must,  by  standing  as  a  chosen 
mediator  between  two  hostile  parties.  He  was  not  an  extremist  ;  but  so  per- 
fectly had  he  preserved  the  respect  of  both  of  the  parties  which  had  now  begun 
to  divide  the  country,  that  each  invoked  his  aid.  Washington  loved  him 
to  the  last;  and  on  Jefferson's  return  from  his  mission  to  France,  Madison 
was  requested  to  fill  it  ;  nor  was  his  refusal  accepted  for  a  whole  year. 
Neither  would  he  accept  Jefferson's  offer  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  since 
he  thought  his  usefulness  might  be  impaired  by  unavoidable  antagonisms. 
Thus  he  remained  till  1792  in  Congress,  becoming  at  last  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  republicans  and  sustained  as  their  acknowledged  leader.  In  the 
subsequent  complications  in  our  foreign  relations,  he  showed  all  the  zeal  of  a 
patriot  and  the  wisdom  of  an  illuminated  statesman. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Monroe  thus  describes  the  fruits  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  the  country  had  reached  such  a  height  of  pros- 
perity, and  of  which  so  nnich  was  due  to  Madison  : — '  Under  this  constitution, 
our  commerce  has  been  wisely  regulated  with  foreign  nations,  and  between 
the  states ;  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  our  union  ;  our  territory  has 
been  enlarged,  by  fair  and  honorable  treaty,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the 
original  states;  the  states  respectively,  protected  by  the  national  govern- 
ment under  a  mild  parental  system,  against  foreign  dangers,  and  enjoying 
within  their  separate  spheres,  by  a  wise  partition  of  power,  a  just  proportion 
of  the  sovereignty,  have  improved  their  police,  extended  their  settlements, 
and  attained  a  strength  and  maturity,  which  are  the  best  proofs  of  wholesome 
laws,  well  administered.  And  if  we  look  to  the  condition  of  individuals,  what 
a  proud  spectacle  does  it  exhibit  ?  On  whom  has  oppression  fallen  in  any 
quarter  of  our  union  ?  Who  has  been  deprived  of  any  right  of  person  or 
property  ?  Who  restrained  in  offering  his  own  vows  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  prefered  to  the  Divine  Author  of  his  being?  It  is  well  known,  that  all 
these  blessings  have  been  enjoyed  in  their  fullest  extent  ;  and  I  add  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  that  there  has  been  no  example  of  a  capital  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  any  one  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.' 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  quoted,  Jefferson  left  this  record 
of  his  life-long  friend,  Madison  :— 'From  three  and  thirty  years'  trial  1  can 
say  conscientiously,  that  I  do  not  know  in  the  world,  a  man  of  purer  integrity, 
more  dispassionate,  disinterested,  and  devoted  to  pure  republicanism,  noi 
could  I  in  the  whole  scope  of  America  and  Europe,  point  out  an  abler  head.' 

In  leaving  the  Presidency  and  retiring  from  the  National  Capital,  to  his 
farm  at  Montpelier,  where  his  life  was  to  be  so  beneficently  prolonged  till 
June  28,  1836,  he  devoted  his  time  to  his  beloved  pursuit  of  agriculture — a 
pursuit  so  noble,  and  filled  with  such  magic  charms  for  great  and  generous 
minded  men.  He  became  president  of  the  county  agricultural  society.  By 
his  large  acquisitions  in  many  departments  of  literature  and  science,  he 
found  those  priceless  charms  which  Cicero  has  so  exquisitely  painted  in 
describing  the  pleasures  which  attend  the  scholar  to  his  retirement. 

'In   this  pleasant  retreat  he  passed  his  days   tranquilly  in    agricultuiaJ 
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pursuits.  He  had  married  in  1794,  Mrs.  Todd,  a  Virginia  lady,  tie  widow 
of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  though  their  union  had  not 
been  blessed  with  children,  this  amiable  and  accomplished  woman's  faithful 
devotion  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  him.  She  survived 
him,  dying  at  Washington,  July  12,  1849,  at  the  age  of  82.  During  these 
years,  in  spite  of  his  infirm  health,  Madison  still  busied  himself  in  services  to 
his  neighbors  and  the  commonwealth.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
county  agricultural  society,  and  for  a  long  time  acted  as  visitor  and  rector  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1829  he  sat  in  the  Virginia  convention  to 
reform  the  old  constitution.  When  Madison  rose  to  utter  a  few  words,  the 
members  left  their  seats  and  crowded  around  the  venerable  figure  dressed  in 
black,  with  his  thin  gray  hair  still  powdered  as  in  former  times,  to  catch  the 
low  whisper  of  his  voice.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public.  If  not 
endowed  with  the  very  first  order  of  ability,  Madison's  mind  was  symmetri- 
cal and  vigorous.  An  unfaiHng  accuracy  and  precision  marked  the  operation 
of  his  faculties.  He  was  naturally  deficient  in  powers  of  oratory,  and  yet 
made  himself  one  of  the  most  effective  public  speakers  of  his  tijiie,  although 
the  ei)och  was  illustrated  in  Virginia  by  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  George  Mason,  and  Edmund  Pendleton.'  ' 

'Mr.  Madison,'  says  Jefferson,  'came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new 
member  and  young ;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme 
modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  himself  in  debate  before  his  removal  to  the 
council  of  state  in  November,  i777-  From  thence  he  went  to  Congress, 
then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  these  successive  schools  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession  which  placed  at  ready  command  the  rich 
resources  of  a  luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  and  of  his  extensive  in- 
formation, and  rendered  him  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterward  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain  declama 
tion,  but  pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical,  and  copious,  soothing 
always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of  expression, 
he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great  National  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  new 
Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George 
Mason  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate 
powers  was  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue  whicli  no  calumny  has  ever 
attempted  to  sully.'  "^ 

His  life  was  embellished  to  the  last  by  his  accomplished  wife,  who  after 
closing  the  eyes  of  an  incomparable  husband,  survived  him  many  years,  grac- 

'  See  a  very  admirable  article  on  Madison  in  Af>J>lc-  for  his  honesty  and  singleness  of  aim" toward   the  good 

ton's  Neiu  Cyclopaedia,  of  which  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  country  ripened  into  an  aftectionate  attachment. 

in  the  above  sketch.                                   _  His  bearing  and  address  were  characterized    by  sim- 

^  From  his  earliest  years  Madison  was  a  hard  plicity  and  modesty.  He  resembled  a  quiet  student 
student.  His  memory'  was  singularly  tenacious,  ami  rather  than  the  head  of  a  great  nation.  He  was  some- 
what he  once  clearly  discerned  became  assimilated  and  wtiat  taciturn  in  public,  but  when  he  conversed  his 
was  ever  after  retamed.  He  thus  laid  up  that  great  tone  was  weighty  and  impressive.  It  was  often  naked, 
store  of  learning  which  in  the  conventions  of  1787  and  abstract  reasoning,  mjld,  simple,  and  lucid,  but  sum- 
1788  especially  proved  so  effective.  After  Washington  ming  up  long  trains  of  thought. — A/J-lt'tons' Amer- 
no  public  man  of  his  time  was  more  widely  respected  ican  Cyclopa'dia. 
Vnd   beloved.     The  public  confidence   in,  and  respect 
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ing  by  her  presence  the  highest  circles  of  the  Capital,  till  at  last  at  the  ex- 
treme age  of  eighty-two,  she  also  was  gently  dismissed  from  earth  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1849. 

SECTION    SECOND. 

ADMISSION    OF    NEW    STATES    TO    THE    UNION. 

Louisiana  becomes  a  State  of  the  Utiion,  Aprils,  1812, — Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Canada,  they  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  first  settlement  near  its  mouth  was  made  by  Iberville, 
at  Biloxi — now  in  Mississippi — in  1699.  The  first  permanent  colony  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  State,  was  founded  at  New  Orleans  in  17 18.  A  year 
before,  the  Province  of  Louisiana  had  been  granted  with  extensive  powers 
to  the  'Western  Company,'  which  became  fatally  involved  in  the  failure  of  John 
Law's 'Mississippi  Scheme.'  •  But  what  proved  so  disastrous  to  a  thousand 
European  fortunes,  laid  the  foundations  of  future  prosperity  to  a  vast  region, 
for  population  and  wealth  flowed  in  from  the  Old  World. 

Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  till  1762,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Spain.  It  languished,  however,  under  its  new  and  unpopular  rulers 
till  1800,  when  it  was  retroceded  to  France,  which  sold  it  three  years  later  to 
the  United  States,  when  its  fortunes  became  permanently  blended  with  the 
Republic. 

Extent  of  the  Purchased  Territory. — None  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty- 
could  have  had  any  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction, 
much  less  of  its  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the  American  people.  Nor 
could  any  eye  but  a  prophet's  have  caught  even  a  dim  view  of  the  limnings 
which  the  pencil  of  the  great  Artist  was  tracing  on  the  canvas  of  the  future 
The  region  comprehended  in  the  purchase,  included  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  not  occupied  by  Spain.  It  stretched  north  to  the  British  territority, 
and  comprised  nearly  all  the  present  States  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  and  the  Indian, 
Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  Territorjties. 

It  was  amidst  few  regrets,  and  with  many  rejoicings,  that  on  the  fair  morn- 
ing of  December  2oih,  1803,  this  mighty  domain  passed  under  the  American 
flag.  It  was  at  once  divided  into  two  governments — ist,  that  of  Orleans,  in- 
cluding the  present  State  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  portion 
east  of  that  river  ;  and  2d,  that  of  Louisiana,  all  the  country  north  and  west 
of  it.  On  P'eb.  nth,  181 1,  an  Act  of  Congress  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  on  April  8th  the  following 
year,  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  to  the  Union  under  the  title  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.'  Its  population  was  about  80,000.  It  has  increased 
tenfold,  and  it  now  ranks  as  the  21st  among  the  States. 

•  Louisiana. — By  Act  of  March  26th,  1804,  to  take    vince  of  Louisiana,'  ceded  by  France,  was  constituted 
effect  October  i,  1804,  the  southern  part  of  the  'Pro-     the  Territory  of  Orleans,  which,  on  the  east  of  the 
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Indiana  Joins  the  Union,  Decembet-,  1816. — Before  Madison's  eventful 
administration  closed,  this  one  of  the  great  interior  States,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  enrich  and  bless  the  whole  country,  entered  the  sisterhood  as  the 
sixth  in  order  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution.  Her  population  gave 
her  rank  as  the  i8th  among  the  States,  but  the  ninth  census  showed  an  in- 
crease to  1,680,000,  which  ranks  her  as  the  6th.' 

Admission  of  Mississippi  as  a  State.  December  10,  181 7. — With  Monroe's 
administration,  a  new  State  was  added  every  twelvemonth  for  five  years. 
The  first  was  Mississippi.  "Her  population  numbered  about  65,000  on  her 
admission,  but  in  1870  it  had  reached  828,000. 

Illinois  enters  the  Union,  December  3,  1818. — Her  population,  two  years 
after  her  admission,  was  55,211,  which  gave  her  rank  as  the  24th.  In  1870 
it  had  reached  2,539,891,  which  made  her  the  4th.' 

Next  comes  Alabama,  December  14,  1819. — The  significance  of  this  beau- 
tiful Indian  name  is,  *  Here  we  rest.'  She  had  a  population  of  127,901  the 
year  after  her  admission ;  but  in  50  years  afterwards  it  had  risen  to  within  a 
fraction  of  one  million.'' 

Maine,  March  3,   1820. — This  Northeastern  territory  of  the    Republic  ' 

Mississippi  River,  included  only  the  land  south  of  the  the  Thirty-first  parallel  and  between  the  river  Appa- 

'  rivers  Iberville  and  Amite  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  lachicola   on  the  east,  and   Lakes    Pontchartrain   and 

and  Pontchartrain.'     Ky  Act  of  February  20,  1811,  the  Maurepas  and   the  river  Mississippi  on  the  west.     By 

same  was  enabled  to  become  a  State  ;   by  Act  of  April  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  17S3,  the  portion  of  this 

8,  1812,  to   take  effect   April   30,    1812,    the   same  was  province  north  of  the   Thirty-first  parallel   was   ceded 

admitted  as  a  State,  with   the  name  of  Louisiana.     By  to  the    United   States,    while    the    remainder   was,   by 

Act  of  April    14,  j8i2,  there   was  added   the   territory  Treaty  of  the  same  year,  ceded  to  Spain.     These  facts 

east  of  the   Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  '  rivers  secured  to   the  United    States  a  title  to  the  parcels  in 

•Iberville    and   Amite  and  lakes  Maurepas    and   Pont-  question,  anterior  to  and   independent  of  the  cession  by 

chartrain.' — Historical  Notes  0/  Nhith  Census,  p.  576.  Georgia.     By  Act  of  March  27,  1S04,  there  was  added 

'   Lndiana — By  Act  of  May  7,  1800,  to  take  effect  all  that  territory  ceded  by  the  States  of  South  Carolina 

July  4,  iSoo,  formed  as  a  Territory  from  the  territory  and  Georgia,  and  lying  between  the  Mississippi  River 

northeast  of  the  river  Ohio.      It  consisted  of  all  the  last  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  between  the  territory  as 

mentioned  territory  west  of  the  present  eastern  bound-  above  bounded  and    the  State  of  Tennessee.     By  Act 

ary  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  extended  northward  to  the  of  May  14,  1812,  there  was  added  the  territorv  ceded  by 

international  boundary  line.     By  Act  of  April  30,  1802,  Spain,   lying  between   the  Pearl  and    Perdido  rivers, 

that  part  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  The  whole  territory  has   since   been   absorbed  by    the 

which  was  not  included  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  an-  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. — Historical  Notes 

nexed   to  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  which,  by  this  in-  0/ Ninth  Census,  p.  575. 

crease,  was  extended  eastward  to  include  the  whole  of  Mississippi. — By  Act  of  March  i,  1817,  formed  from 

that  now  known  as  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  western  part  of  the  final  Territory  of  Mississippi, 

By  Act  of  March   26,  1804,   to   take  effect  October  i,  and  enabled  to  become  a  State,  by  Joint  Resolution  of 

1804   (the  act   dividing   the   'Province   of  Louisiana,'  December  10,  1817,  admitted  as  a  State. — /</«';«,  p.  576. 
ceded  by  France,  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  -^  Illinois. — By  Act  of  February   3,   1809,  to   take 

District  of  Louisiana),  the  District  of  Louisiana,  being  effect  March   i,  i8og,   formed  as  a  Territory   from   the 

all  of  the  French  cession  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  Territory  of  Indiana  ;  was  then  bounded  on  the  east  by 

except  the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  was  committed  the  present  eastern   boundary  of  the   State  of  Illinois, 

to  the   government  of  the  officers  of  the  Territory  of  extending  northward  to  the  international  boundary  line, 

Indiana.      By  Act  of  April  19,  1816,  the  southern  por-  on  the  north  by   British  America,  and   on  the  west  and 

tion  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  enabled  to  become  southwest  by  the  Mississippi   River.     By  Act  of  April 

a  State.     By  Joint   Resolution  of  December   11,  1816,  i8,  j8i8,  enabled   to  become  a  State  as  now  bounded; 

the  same  was  admitted  as  a  State. — Historical  Notes  by  Joint  Resolution  of  December  3,  1818,  the  same  was 

0/ Ninth  Census,  p.  575,  admitted  as  a  .State. 

^  Mississippi  Tkrritory. — By  Act  of  April  7,  1798,  *  Alaiiama. — By  Act  of  March  3,  1817,  formed  as  a 

formed  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  Territory  from  the  eastern  part  of   the  final  Territory  of 

the  jurisdiction  and  soil  thereof,  afterward  ceded  by  the  Mississippi ;  by  Act  of  March   2,  1819,  enabled    to   be- 

State  of  Georgia  to  the  United  States  ;  bounded  west  come  a  State  ;  by   Joint   Resolution    of  December    14, 

by   the   Mississippi   River,   north    by  a   line  from   the  1819,    admitted    as   a    State.      Historical    Notes  o/ 

mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  due  east  to  the  Chattahoo-  Ninth  Census,  />.  576. 

chee  River,  east  by  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  south  ^  Maine. — By  Act  of  March  3,  1820,  to  take  effect 

by  the  Thirty-first  parallel.     From  1764  to  1783  these  March    15,    1820  :  admitted    as  a  State,   formed    from 

parcels  were   part   of  the    British    Provinces   of   West  Massachusetts. — Historical  Notes  0/ Ninth    Census, 

Florida,  'vhich  included  also  all  of  the  territory  south  of  />.  576. 
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which  had  so  long  shared  her  fortunes  with  her  sister  Massachusetts,  finally 
determined  to  enter  upon  an  independent  existence.' 

Missouri,  March  2,  182 1. — On  this  day,  after  a  prolonged  and  bitter  con- 
test, this  great  State  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  entered  the  Union.^  Hex 
population,  by  the  census  of  1820,  was  66,586.     In  1870,  it  was  1,721,295. 

Her  admission  marked  a  period  which  began  the  first  geographical  division 
of  political  parties  m  the  United  States.  The  repugnance  of  a  republican 
people  to  the  institution  of  slavery  would  naturally  be  instinctive  ;  it  was  not 
only  ihstinctive  in  the  United  States,  but  had  been  cultured  by  all  the 
souvenirs  of  our  history.  And  yet,  the  vast  territory  of  Missouri  had  been 
peopled  chiefly  by  planters  from  the  slave  States,  who  had  gone  into  the  wil- 
derness and  bent  the  forests,  and  opened  the  soil.  Those  pioneers  felt  that, 
if  free  government  meant  anything,  it  meant  the  right  of  the  men  who  lived  on 
the  soil  to  frame  their  own  organic  laws  ;  regarding  the  objections  raised 
against  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  that  State,  as  an  interference  in  their 
domestic  afi"airs.  An  angry  controversy  grew  up  ;  but,  fortunately  as  it  was  al- 
most universally  considered  at  the  time,  it  ended  in  the  famous  Compromise  of 
1820,  which  left  the  State  free  to  frame  such  laws  as  she  pleased  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  forever  in  all  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  north  of  36°.  30'.  This  Compromise  was  ever  after  regarded  by 
all  parties,  as  a  political  compact  of  binding  obligation,  until  the  final  collision 
came,  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  human  bondage  throughout  the  domain 
of  the  Republic. 

SECTION  THIRD. 

ADVANCEMENT     OF     THE     NATION    UNDER    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    MONROE, 

1817-1825. 

The  Era  of  good  Feeling — James  Monroe  becomes  President  March  4,  1 8 1 7. 
— Soon  after  his  inauguration,  the  new  President  visited  all  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States.  It  was  a  proper  tribute  to  pay  to  millions  of  men  who  had 
never  seen  their  favorite  chief,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with 
tokens  of  even  affectionate  recognition.     The  sharp   and  angry  passions  of 

'  Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  1783.  a  dispute  existed  boundary  was  the  present  southern  boundary  of  Ark- 
between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  ansas,  and  it  contained  all  of  the  lands  of  the  IJnited 
Great  Kritain  as  to  the  proper  interpret.ition  of  that  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  within  the 
tre.aty  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  boundary  between  State  of  Louisiana.  By  Act  of  March  3,  1805,  the  same 
Maine  and  the  Kritish  possessions.  'Ihe  controversy,  was  organized  as  the  I'erritory  of  Louisiana  ;  by  Act  of 
which  had  at  length  created  much  excitement  and  ill-  June  4,  1812,  to  take  efi'ect  on  the  lirst  Monday  of  De- 
feeling  among  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  cember,  1813,  the  same  was  reorganized  as  the  Terri- 
the  territory  in  dispute,  and  was  endangering  the  peace  tory  of  Missouri.  IJy  Act  of  March  6.  1820,  the  northern 
between  the  two  countries,  was  finally  settled  in  a  satis-  part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  bounded  as  the  pres- 
factory  manner  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1842,  ent  State  of  Missouri,  except  on  the  west,  where  it  was 
by  which  Maine  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  cede  limited  by  the  meridian  passing  through  the  confluence 
to  Great  Britain  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Rivers,  was  enabled  to  be- 
by  her  in  return  for  the  concession  of  Rouse's  Point  come  a  State  under  the  name  of  Missouri.  Uy  joint 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  John. — AJ>pU-  resolution  of  March  2,  1S21,  admission  of  the  same  as  a 
ton^s  Cycht/'etHa.     (Art.  Maine.)  State  further  provided  for  ;  by  Proclamation  of  August 

'^  Missouri.— By  Act  of  March  26,  1804,  to  take  ef-  10,  1821,  admitted  as  a  State.  By  Act  of  June  7. 
feet  October  i,  1804,  formed  from  the  northern  part  of  1836,  which  took  effect  by  the  Proclamation  of  March 
the  '  Province  of  Louisiana,'  and  styled  the  District  of  28,  1837.  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  was  ex- 
Louisiana,  but  Committed  to  the  government  of  the  tended  to  the  Missouri  River. — Historical  Notes  of 
officers    of    the    I'erritory   of    Indiana.     Its   southern  Ninth  Census,  p.  576. 
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Dther  days  were  allayed.  He  had  not  been  elected  by  the  triumph  of  a  party 
—he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  nation  and  he  did  it  with  the  calmness,  the 
Impartiality,  the  justice,  and  the  integrity  of  a  great  and  good  man.  Under 
his  administration  the  country  prospered,  and  the  lie  was  given  in  history  for 
the  second  time,  by  our  Republic,  to  that  infamous  declaration  that  had  been 
recorded  for  ages,  that  political  conflicts  necessarily  end  in  the  overthrow  of 
popular  liberty. 

American  manufactories  now  began  to  be  founded,  and  our  public  men  wore 
into  the  Senate  House  with  pride,  cloth  woven  in  America  from  American 
wool.  The  genius  of  invention  began  to  teem  with  startling  creations ;  and 
the  thirteen  States,  which  a  few  years  before  had  occupied  but  a  narrow  belt 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  began  to  stretch  forth  their  arms,  and  adventurous 
frontiersmen  were  pushing  their  way  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Already  Fulton's  steamboats  had  begun  to  plow  up  our  waters  ;  and  they 
were  penetrating  the  continent-piercing  riveis  of  the  Great  West.  Our  army 
had  been  retluced  to  ten  thousand  men,  which,  till  the  troubles  of  later  days, 
always  proved  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  Republic  ;  since  we  had  upon 
the  soil  millions  of  fighting  men,  ready  to  leap  from  it  as  armed  men  sprung 
from  the  soil  of  Greece,  where  Cadmus  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  Politi- 
cal asperities  began  to  die  away,  and  they  finally  almost  lost  themselves  in  the 
great  current  of  patriotic  feeling  which  fired  every  American  breast.  The 
common  and  the  equal  interest  which  all  our  citizens  had  and  felt  in  the  public 
good,  made  every  man  a  soldier  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  we  may  almost 
say,  a  statesman  in  periods  of  tranquillity.  The  fourth  census,  which  numbered 
the  inhabitants  in  1820,  gave  us  nearly  ten  millions.  A  cluster  of  new  stars 
had  been  set  in  the  national  constellation,  and  they  were  blazi'ng  forth  with 
all  the  intensity  of  primitive  hght.  The  products  of  agriculture  were  every- 
where increased  ;  our  exports  and  imports  rapidly  augmented  ;  and  the  sails 
of  our  com.merce  began  to  whiten  distant  seas.  An  unparalleled  example  of 
progress  and  prosperity  was  unfolded  to  the  world,  and  wherever  the  sun 
shone  in  his  circuit  of  the  globe,  he  looked  upon  no  such  spectacle.  The 
American  name  was  honored  among  mankind.  We  were  represented  at  all 
the  council-boards  of  civilized  nations.  The  clanking  of  machinery  began  to 
be  heard  through  our  valleys,  and  a  deep  and  solemn  recognition  was  every- 
where made  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  the  God  of  the  universe  had 
poured  down  upon  our  country. 

The  Americati  System  of  Protection,  and  Internal  Improvements. — ^AVhen 
Henry  Clay  delivered  his  first  great  speech  on  Domestic  Manufactures  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  6th  of  April,  1810,  he  uttered  the 
germ  of  all  he  ever  said  on  the  subject ;  although  in  many  brilliant  and  power- 
ful speeches,  he  afterwards  more  fully  developed  what  became  known  as  the 
American  System — the  policy  of  protecting  American  manufacturers  against 
the  rivalry  of  other  nations.     In  that  speech,  while  arguing  for  such  an  extent 
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in  favoring  domestic  manufactures  as  would  redeem  us  from  all  dependence 
on  foreign  countries,  he  uttered  these  words  :  '  There  is  a  pleasure — a  pride 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  I  pity  those  who  cannot  feel  the 
sentiment),  in  being  clad  in  the  productions  of  our  own  family.  Others  may 
prefer  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  London,  but  give  me  those  of  Humphreysville.' 

When  he  spoke,  he  was  clothed  in  a  dress  made  from  an  American  loom, 
and  from  that  hour  he  became  the  champion  of  the  policy  of  Protection.  This 
principle  he  never  surrendered,  although  he  afterwards  became  the  author  of 
a  compromise  tariff,  by  which,  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  duties  were  to  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  on  foreign  importations,  so  that  time  enough  might  be  given  for 
us  to  build  up  a  system  of  domestic  manufactures  that  would  enable  us  not 
only  to  reduce  our  prices  to  a  lower  standard,  but  under  this  fostering  encour- 
agement to  enter  intja  competition  with  other  nations  for  supplying  foreign 
markets. 

When  the  first  charter  for  a  National  Bank,  which  had  been  originally 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  expii-ed,  Mr.  Clay  opposed 
the  re-charter  of  the  institution, — 1811 — but  like  a  wise  statesman  he  changed 
his  policy  with  the  change  of  circumstances;  and  he  was  fairly,  all  through 
life  entitled  to  the  honor  of  this  highest  attribute  of  statesmanship — always  to 
meet  an  unexpected  exigency  by  corresponding  measures.  The  war  of  181 2 
threw  our  whole  financial  system  into  utter  confusion.  The  general  govern- 
ment was  without  an  authorized  fiscal  agent,  and  commerce  and  industry 
suffered  for  the  lack  of  a  uniform  currency.  When  the  war  was  over,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  nation,  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Federal  government  to  lay  its  steadying  hand  upon  finance,  and  in  April,  18 16, 
the  National  Bank  was  estabhsbed  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  To  this  measure  Mr.  Clay  gave  his  heartiest  concurrence.  Nor  had 
he  any  cause  to  regret  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Second  war  with 
England  had  trained  the  economy,  and  developed  the  industrial  resources  of 
our  people  in  a  school  in  which  the  .best  qualities  of  character  and  soil  were 
favorably  and  vigorously  nurtured.  But,  like  other  wars,  it  disturbed  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  seriously  interrupted  its  business.  All 
products  which  came  from  abroad  rose  to  high  prices,  and  the  stagnation  of 
business  which  followed  the  peace,  had  been  attended  with  financial  embar- 
rassments. 

The  charter  of  this  Bank  at  once  inspired  con^dence,  and  during  its 
twenty  years'  existence  it  worked  beneficent  results,  giving  to  us  what  we 
never  had  before,  and  what  we  never  have  had  since,  but  once,  a  uniform 
currency  of  equal  value  in  every  part  of  the  nation.  It  executed  all  the 
financial  business  of  the  government  without  charge,  receiving  for  its  com- 
pensation the  use  of  the  public  deposits  ;  it  acted  as  a  salutary  regulator  of 
the  currency  by  its  check  on  State  banks,  and  no  party  or  person  ever 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  penny  by  this  bank.  When  it  wound  up  its  affairs, 
and  the  veto  of  President  Jackson  made  a  re-charter  impossible,  Nicholas 
Biddle  procured  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  charter  of  another  bank. 
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rvhich  he  proposed  should  be  a  substitute  for  the  old  one.  A  fiaud  was 
committed  here,  for  he  gave  to  this  State  institution  the  san  e  name — 
'  United  States  Bank.'  Accustomed  to  the  broad  basis  of  credit  and  capital 
which  belonged  to  the  United  States  Bank,  he  converted  the  new  institution 
into  an  irresponsible  instrument  of  finance  and  speculation,  until  it  burst 
like  any  other  unsubstantial  bubble. 

This  was  a  national  misfortune,  because  groundless  prejudice  was  thus 
excited  against  the  only  sound  principle  of  banking  that  ever  existed,  or  ever 
can,  viz.,  to  make  the  good  faith  of  the  sovereign  nation  the  only  basis  for 
paper  circulation,  since  it  has  been  proved  from  the  first  day  that  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  any  other  bank,  was  allowed  to  issue  paper  money  on  any 
other  basis  than  the  guaranteed  faith  of  the  whole  nation,  gold  has  never 
proved  a  reliable  basis  for  the  redemption  of  bills  in  any  monetary  crisis,  but 
a  fallacious  fraud  and  imposition.  In  another  place  I  shall  illustrate  what  I 
have  here  said. 

The  policy  of  Internal  Improvement  was  first  fully  announced  m  the 
Fourtenth  Congress,  1*16-1817,  and  a  bill  introduced  and  an  act  passed  to 
set  apart  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvement,  all  revenues  which  the  govern- 
ment should  derive  from  its  grant  of  the  charter  to  this  bank,  and  from  its 
shares  in  the  institution.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  John  C.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Clay  stood  side  by  side  in  their  advocacy  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  in 
the  policy  of  rechartering  the  National  Bank.  Mr.  Madison,  among  the  last 
acts  of  his  administration,  vetoed  the  Internal  Improvement  bill,  on  grounds 
of  its  unconstitutionality,  although  he  saw  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  In 
the  following  year  the  policy  of  internal  improvements  was  again  brought  up, 
when  Mr.  Monroe  opposed  it  on  unconstitutional  grounds,  but  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  granting  the  power,  and  in  this  recom- 
mendation Jefferson  and  Madison,  then  retired  from  office, — heartily  con- 
curred. The  struggle  was  for  the  completion  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  but 
no  amendment  could  be  passed  in  time  to  meet  the  exigency,  and  the 
measure  failed.  . 

But  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement  had  gone  forth.  De  Witt  Clinton 
had  already  infused  into  the  jiopular  mind  in  New  York  his  own  idea  of  pro- 
gress,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  views  which  Monroe,  with  other 
Virginia  statesmen  held,,  the  whole  power  of  the  administration  would  have 
been  given  to  the  Cumberland  Road  and  other  great  public  works  ;  fo" 
Monroe  was  inspired  by  this  feeling  which  had  gone  through  the  nation. 

It  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  government.  But,  being  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  a  judicious,  an  enlightened,  and  a  patriotic  man, 
Monroe  did  not  think  that  the  Constitution  had  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  carry  out  public  works  of  this  description  in  the 
various  States  ;  and  he  felt  compelled,  although  with  reluctance,  to  express 
this  opinion  to  Congress.  The  Constitution  had  given  to  Congress  the 
power  to  make  military  and  p-^st  roads  ;  but,  like  all  foun  lers  of  republics, 
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ne  felt  jealous  of  loose  interpretations  of  those  constitutional  clauses  which 
delegated  power.  The  people  now  wanted  to  have  canals  built  every 
where,  and  have  the  whole  country  traversed  by  great  roads.  He  put  an 
effectual  and  salutary  restraint  upon  this  spirit  of  dangerous  adventure.  He 
regarded  our  government  as  one  of  limited  powers.  He  did  not  deem  it 
proper  for  Congress  to  transcend,  by  a  single  Une,  the  limits  which  had  been 
fixed  to  its  power  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  entertained  opinions  on 
this  subject  which  were  ultimately  adopted  by  the  nation  ;  and  they  have 
passed  through  an  ordeal  as  severe  as  any  opinions  on  government  in 
any  age.  Like  many  others  who  had  done  the  hard  work  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  fighting  its  battles,  he  had  surveyed  the 
ground  in  the  beginning  ;  he  had  been  made  familiar  with  every  side  and 
every  argument,  of  every  specious  view  that  had  been  presented  ;  and  now, 
when  he  had  reached  his  conclusion,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  candid 
and  reverent  attention  of  his  countrymen.  He  told  the  American  people 
that  our  government  is  one  of  limited  powers  ;  that  those  powers  proceed 
directly  from  the  people  ;  and  that  any  prerogative  which  is  assumed  by  the 
government  that  has  not  been  clearly  given  to  it,  is  an  infraction  of  '  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men.'  ] 

Congress  had  indeed  been  compelled  to  commence  the  building  of  the 
Cumberland  Road,  but  this  had  been  only  in  pursuance  of  a  solemn  ob- 
ligation. When  Ohio  came  into  the  Union,  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
that  the  government  should  build  a  road  across  the  AUeganies,  to  connect 
the  new  State  with  the  capital  and  the  Atlantic  border.  Ohio,  with  her 
enormous  resources  for  enriching  herself  and  the  world,  had  no  means  of 
access  to  the  world's  market,  except  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  eye  of  this  new  State  was  fixed  upon  the  Atlantic  border, 
and  she  had  asked  the  government,  and  the  government  had  agreed  to  build 
the  Cumberland  Road,  from  the  Capital  to  her  frontier.  Congress  had  to 
fulfil  this  obligation  ;  for  it  imposed  upon  her  the  conditions  of  a  contract. 
But  Ohio  had  been  generous,  for  she  had  consented  to  have  the  road  built 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  her  public  lands.  New  England  men  were  swarming 
in  her  territory ;  her  lands  were  selling  rapidly ;  and,  by  good  management, 
the  revenue  from  that  source  would  have  constructed  a  road  over  which 
Caesar  might  have  marched  his  legions  with  pride  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 
Consequently,  the  Cumberland  Road  was  built  most  of  the  way.  But  in 
later  years,  when  General  Jackson,  who  then  being  President,  vetoed  a  bill 
which  gave  a  new  appropriation  to  this  road,  strong  as  the  complaint  was 
that  was  raised  against  him,  the  nation  ultimately  rejoiced  that  he  had  saved 
it  from  a  further  expenditure  of  public  treasure  on  an  enterprise  which 
had  ceased  to  be  necessary,  or  even  useful  ;  because  the  country,  in  its 
electric  progress,  had  shot  beyond  the  exigency  for  which  it  originally  pro- 
vided. 

Physical,  Developmefit. — It  was  under  the  administration,  but  not  through 
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the  influence  of  Monroe,  that  the  great  poUcy  of  Internal  Improvements  first 
had  birth.  The  enterprise  of  American  character  had  stamped  itself  upon  the 
world.  Men  read  it  even  on  the  shores  of  barbarous  nations.  But  what  that 
enterprise  meant,  few  men  out  of  this  country  understood.  Blessed  by  a  con- 
tineait  wliich  heaven  seems  to  have  endowed  with  everything  that  Nature  held 
in  her  bountiful  hands  when  she  enriched  the  earth,  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  not  satisfied.  A  transformation  was  wanted  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  mind  of  man  found  full  scope  for  its  best  conceptions  in  aton- 
ing for  those  oversights  of  Nature  which  the  Creator  always  leaves  as  a  field 
for  the  intellect  of  man  to  revel  in.  There  was  a  great  chain  of  lakes  stretch- 
ing from  Erie,  tlirough  Michigan,  and  over  the  broad  bosom  of  Superior,  to 
the  very  roots  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  all  their  waters  went  plunging 
in  headlong  splendor  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara — drifting  away  in  a  mag- 
nificent current y>'(?w  New  York,  which  had  been  destined  to  be  the  metro- 
polis of  the  New  World.  And  yet,  a  great  river  was  flowing  down,  bringing 
its  wealth  of  waters  by  Manhattan  Island  ;  and  that  river  found  its  sources  in 
rivulets  and  springs,  which  gushed  from  the  hills  that  overlook  the  majestic  St. 
Lawrence. 

De  Witt  Clifiton. — Here,  as  in  so  many  other  crises  of  the  world's  progress, 
there  was  room  for  a  great  idea.  Here,  also,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a  strong  man 
came  to  carry  it  out.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  a  man  of  great  genius.  De- 
scended from  an  ancestry  which  had  long  been  illustrious,  and  clothed  with  the 
glory  that  belongs  to  the  founders  of  States,  his  fathers  had  offered  their  best 
blood  and  treasure  for  the  political  life  and  freedom  of  the  New  World.  In- 
ferior to  none  of  that  long  line  he  passed  in  walking  through  the  gallery  of  his 
ancestors — with  a  love  of  study,  and  a  comprehension  great  enough  for  Art, 
for  Science,  and  for  Government — he  had  an  instinctive  yearning  for  the  pro- 
gress of  his  country,  and  a  prophetic  gaze  into  its  future.  He  had  looked 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  flowing  off — away  into  the  fog-enshrouded  regions  of 
Newfoundland,  and  he  lived  upon  the  green  banks  of  the  Hudson.  He  de- 
termined to  bring  these  waters  together,  and  he  persevered  and  lived  to  carry 
out  the  mighty  enterprise  of  excavating  a  channel  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
long,  over  the  bosom  of  New  York,  through  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
rushed  mto  the  Hudson.  As  the  joyous  tide  came  down,  and  the  magnificent 
river  received  this  tribute  of  pride,  the  men  of  our  metropolis  looked  upon  a 
boat  which  had  been  launched  upon  I^ake  Erie,  and  was  now  receiving  on  its 
deck,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  exultant  party  of  internal  improvement  men.' 

•  William  L.  Stone  in  his  letter  concerning  the  public  that  a  procession  of  boats  should  start  from  Lake  Erie 

career   of  De  Witt   Clinton,  dated   Feb.  20,  1829,  thus  for  New  York,  immediately  as  the  last  blo%\  should   be 

describes   the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  struck.     On   board   of  one   of    these   boats    Governor 

Canal.     Those  who  are   familiar  with  that  graceful  and  Clinton  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Tallmadge,  with  the 

picturesque   writer,  will  be  glad   to  read  his  brief  but  canal  commissioners,  and  other  distinguished  gentle- 

be.-iutiful  sketch  of  the  occurrence  of  that  festival: —  men   took  passage,  and   the  other  boats  were  occupied 

'The  work  was  finished  on  the  26th  of  October,  1825  by  committees  of  gendemen  from  the  dift'erenl  villages 

— eight  years  and  four  months  from  the  time  of  its  com-  along  the  route,   participating  in  the  festivities  which 

mencement.     Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  everywhere  marked   the  progress  of  the  novel  flotilla, 

celebration   of  this   auspicious  event,  not  only  in   New  To  guard  against  mistake  or  disappointment  in  Albany 

Vork  and  Albany,  but  along  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  and  this  city,  in  case  the  work  should  not  be  completed 

from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.     It  had  been  arranged  within  the   time  designated,  pieces  of  ordnance   wero 
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About  the  same  time  the  waters  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain, 
those  two  mirrors  which  Ue  hke  visions  of  beauty  among  the  mountains  of  our 
northern  frontier,  sent '  down,  by  another  canal,  their  tributes  ;  and,  one  by 
one,  artificial  channels  of  navigation  were  opened,  which  brought  the  wealth 
of  the  continent  to  the  feet  of  New  York. 

It  was  not  a  small  thing  which  De  Witt  Clinton  carried  into  execution,'  nor 


planted  at  suitable  points  along  the  whole  intermediate 
distan-e,  so  that  a  signal  gun  could  be  fired  at  the 
moment  the  boats  should  move  from  the  lake  into  the 
canal :  which  signal  being  repeated  from  gun  to  gun, 
was  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  grand  salute,  and 
a  medium  of  intelligence.  The  plan  was  acturately 
and  eflTeclively  executed.  In  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  at  Buffalo,  its  echo 
was  heard  in  this  city  ;  and  in  about  the  same  period  of 
time,  by  the  same  process,  the  people  of  Buffalo  were 
apprised  of  the  fact  of  our  having  received  the  grateful 
intelligence — a  distance,  both  ways,  of  nearly  eleven 
hundred  miles.  Throughout  the  whole  extent,  from 
Erie  to  the  ocean,  it  was  a  voyage  uf  trmmph.  Every 
village  had  prepared  its  festival,  each  vying  with  the 
other  to  e.xcel  ;  and  for  the  whole  week,  the  commis- 
sioners only  left  one  scene  of  rejoicmg  to  mingle  in 
another. 

'  The  procession  reached  Albany  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  2d  of  November,  and  arrived  at  this 
city  on  tlie  morning  of  the  7th.  I  have  elsewhere  had 
the  honor  of  writing  a  detailed  account  of  the  festivities 
observed  during  this  memorable  celebration,  from  the 
commencement  at  Buffalo  to  that  scene  of  enchantment 
with  which  they  were  concluded  in  this  city  ;  10  which 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  further 
particulars.* 

'  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
celebration  at  Albany  was  upon  a  far  larger  and  more 
brilliant  scale  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  that 
vcnerable^rapital  before.  The  descent  of  the  Hudson 
presented  a  glorious  spectacle  along  the  whole  river — 
the  canal-boats  being  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  steam- 
boats, all  gorgeously  decorated  with  flags  and  stream- 
ers of  every  variety.  The  banks  were  lined  with  peo- 
ple, whose  loud  huzzas,  mingling  with  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery at  every  village,  proclaimed  the  joy  with  which 
all  were  animated  by  the  event,  and  by  the  beautiful 
and  cheering  pageant  passing  before  their  eyes  like  a 
delightfiil  vision.  Of  the  celebration  in  this  city.  I 
need  only  say,  that  we  shall  "  never  look  upon  its  like 
again."  It  was  a  tranquil,  beautiful  day,  and  a  thou- 
sand circumstances,  both  upon  land  and  water,  con- 
spired to  increase  the  interest  and  magnificence  of  the 
scene.  Never  before  was  there  presented  to  the  eye  o4 
man  so  rich  and  splendid  an  exhibition,  upon  the 
water,  as  was  displayed  on  that  day  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  And  never,  in  this  country,  was  there  so 
brilliant  a  procession  upon  land,  or  such  universal  dem- 
onstrations of  proud  and  heartfelt  joy  among  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  prominent  figure  in  this  scene  of  public 
exultation,  was  a  man  whose  name  will  be  preserved 
from  the  stroke  of  time,  by  the  benedictions  of  remo- 
test posterity  : — one  of  those  men  whom  one  age  is  in- 
sufficient to  appreciate  ;  whose  thoughts  and  purposes 
run  through  many  ages  ; — and  whose  minds  are  never 
fairly  developed  till  their  conceptions  have  been  em- 
bodied in  plans  and  measures,  which  continue  blessing 
a  nation  from  generation  to  generation.  That  man^ 
need  I  add  his  name? — was  Dk  Witt  Clinton. 
'  1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
'WiLLi.\M  L.  Stone.' 
'  Dr.  David  Hosack.' 


In  Dr.  Hosack' s  memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  we  find, 
among  the  eulogies  pronounced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 

*Vide  the  quarto  volume  published  soon  afterwards  by 
the  corporation,  cuiitaining  CoUlen's  Memoir  and  many  other 
locunients  connected  with  this  celebration.-  Appendix,  pp. 
ibS-^li  inclusive. 


their  feelings  in  relation  to  the  death  of  the  lamented 
statesman,  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Elbert  Herring  : 
'  It  is  creditable  to  our  nature  to  weep  over  de- 
parted worth  ;  and  it  is  alike  our  duty  and  interest  to 
mourn  over,  and  to  deck  the  graves  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  And  could  death  have  struck  dovwi  a  nobler  vic- 
tim? Could  the  grave  have  closed  upon  one  more  de- 
voted to  his  countrj'?  or  more  useful  to  the  human 
family?  or  more  endeared  to  the  wise  and  the  good? 
Whatever  was  great,  or  good,  or  useful — whatever  we 
respect,  or  admire,  or  applaud — whatever  tended  to 
dignify  human  nature,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of 
man,  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  exalt  the  char- 
acter of  his  country,  was  sure  to  find  in  him  zealous  sup- 
port and  efficient  aid.  To  his  indefatigable  exertions, 
the  school  fund,  in  a  great  measure,  owes  its  prosperity. 
His  efforts  have  pre-eminently  diffused  eaucation 
through  our  State  ;  and  to  thousands  has  the  book  of 
knowledge  been  opened,  who  but  for  him  would  have 
been  uneducated  and  unenlightened,  blind  to  its  beau- 
ties and  its  blessings.  He  saw  in  the  diffusion  of  knosv- 
ledge  and  the  mental  culture  of  his  countrymen,  their 
just  appreciation  of  their  own  rights,  their  love  of  free- 
dom, and  the  stability  of  our  civil  institutions. 

'  Under  his  fostering  care,  agriculture  left  its  unpro- 
gressive  position,  and  made  rapid  strides  in  improve- 
ments. He  realized  the  blessings  that  follow  in  her  train. 
He  knew  that  she  dispensed  wealth,  cherished  inde- 
pendence, :;na  inculcated  morality,  and  he  therefore 
made  it  the  subject  of  special  communication  to  our 
Legislature. 

'He  vi-ns  the  constant  advocate  of  charitable  and 
moral  institutions.  He  considered  them  the  handmaids 
of  benevolence  and  virtue, — ministering  (0  the  happi- 
ness, and  advancing  the  best  interests  of  society  ;  and 
he  lent  them  the  influence  ot  his  talents,  and  of  his  great 
name. 

'  And,  sir,  his  energy  and  influence  and  foresight, 
intermingled  the  lakes  and  the  Hudson.  The  great 
Western  Canal  owns  him  as  its  efficient  pajtron.  His 
comprehensive  mind  grasped  its  stupendous  import- 
ance. He  viewed,  in  its  completion,  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation.  And  on  its  ac- 
complishment he  hazarded  his  renown.  The  pledge 
was  ncjbly  given.  That  work  alone  will  iminortahze  his 
name,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  will  transcend 
the  power  of  computation.' 

'  Mr.  Clinton,  at  an  early  ptriod  of  his  life,  attached 
himself  to  the  ancient  fraternity  of  Free  Masons,  and, 
many  years  since,  was  advanced  to  its  highest  degrees, 
and  has  filled  the  most  important  offices  of  that  highly- 
respected  order.  In  1816,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  highest  masonic  oifice  in  the  United  States,  which 
Vie  retained  until  his  death.  His  long  continued  con- 
nection with  that  institution  which  spreads  its  benign 
influence  throughout  the  civilized  world,  which  enrolls 
among  its  members  the  illustrious  names  of  Washing- 
ton, Warren,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Pinckivey,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  and  the  vem  rable  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
including  many  of  the  most  highly-respected  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  cl-rgy  of  different  denomi- 
nations, is  of  itself  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  the  principles,  the  correct  morals,  and  the  re- 
ligious tendency  of  the  prece])ts  masonry  inculcates. — 
Memoir  of  De  H  itt  Clinton  by  Dr.  Hosack,  p.  33. 

In  the  Evening  l^ost.  .-^pril  20th,  1824,  in  an  account 
of  ■  the  great  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,'  who 
met  to  stigmatize  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State,  which  removed  De  Witt  Clinton 
as  Canal  Commissioner,  and  to  return  him  thanks  tor 
his  long,  able,  and  gratuitous  services  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  New  York  canals,  we  find  this  record  : 

'  Such  a  meeting,'  says  the  Post,  '  take  it  all  in  all,  had 
never  Liken  pi  ice  in  this  city.     From  all  we  can  learn. 
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was  New  York  unworthy  of  the  grand  conception  ivhich  another  citizen  of  the 
State  first  projected.'  The  whole  nation  caught  tne  spirit,  and  from  that  da) 
onward  we  may  date  a  new  era  in  the  physical  development  of  the  resourceie 
of  the  whole  country. 

Independence  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  in  the  New  World. — It  was  early 


the  number  who  assembled  must  have  been  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand.'  The  veneiable  William  Few  pre- 
sided. Charles  G.  Haines,  in  opening  the  meeting  : 
The  New  York  canals,'  he  said,  "  were  nearly 
completed.  The  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  were 
united  ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  would  mingle  with  those  of  our  inland  seas.  In 
grandeur  .and  usefulness  these  were  the  first  works  of 
the  present  age,  whether  we  look  to  this  or  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  Already  we  begin  to  feel  their  vast 
influence,  as  it  strengthens  the  union  of  the  east  and 
the  west,  reaches  the  relations  of  interest,  trade,  and 
exchange — anunating  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
facilitating  the  rapid  circulation  of  capital — as  it  gives 
new  life  and  vigor  to  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
unfolds  the  resources  of  the  State  in  ten  thousand 
ways  ;  bringing  to  her  waters  the  trade  of  the  western 
world,  and  rendering  her  commercial  capital,  the  city 
of  NewYiirk,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  western  con- 
tinent. No  wonder  all  Europe  was  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  the  .State  which  undertakes  and  is  rapidly 
finishing,  such  works. 

'  liut  there  was  a  day  of  unbelief  in  the  land  ;  a  day 
when  not  only  the  uncandid  and  the  imselfisli,  but 
when  many  of  the  purest  and  most  enlightened  among 
us  doubted  as  to  these  works.  Public  opinion  was  un- 
d'^cided.  .Some  master-spirit  was  wanted  to  draw 
this  opinion  from  beaten  paths  and  conduct  it  to  new 
and  bold  conclusions.  Some  pioneer  was  required  to 
inspire  the  ardent,  to  lead  on  the  timid,  and  to  per- 
suade the  wavering  Who  was  the  man  ?  Who  stood 
forth  as  the  triumphant  advocate  of  the  Great  Western 
Canal?  Who  stood  foremost  in  convincing  this  com- 
munity of  the  extent  of  her  own  resources  ?  Who  de- 
voted toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  deinon- 
trate,  by  every  argument,  the  practicability  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  Great  Western  Canal  ?  Who  placed  in 
jeopardy  his  hold  on  public  confidence  and  respect? 
Who  aided  in  exploring  the  route  of  this  grand  chan- 
nel of  trade  and  intercourse?  Who,  after  he  became 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  identified  his  ad- 
ministration with  this  work,  and  risked  its  duration  on 
the  success  ot  the  project?  Who  aided  in  obtaining 
loans  for  its  advancement?  Who  had  traversed  the 
State  for  years  to  watch  oyer  its  progress?  Who  for 
nearly  ten  years  had  presided  over  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commi.^siuners  ?  Who  had  waded  through  streams 
and  torrents  of  ridicule,  calumny  and  insult,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  canal  ?  Who,  throughout  the 
American  Union,  and  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  was  conuected  as  a  leading  and  efficient  pi-rsou- 
age  in  this  splendid  work  ?  Need  any  man  st.and  here 
and  pause  like  Brutus  among  the  Romans,  for  a  reply  ? 
De  Witt  Clinton  is  the  inu't  !  Every  tongue  utters 
his  name  ;  every  heart  bears  testimony  to  his  services. 
'  And  what  was  Mr.  Clinton's  reward  ?  Had  his 
long,  unwearied,  and  persevering  efforts  covered  him 
with  the  titles  and  honors  of  public  office?  Had  he 
put  his  hand  into  the  public  treasury  and  amassed 
wealth  and  fortune  ?  Was  he  the  proprietor  of  palaces 
and  had  he  bought  over  men  to  his  purposes?  Had  he 
puchased  power  and  popularity  with  the  public  funds? 
Had  he  advanced  his  family  to  posts  of  honor  and 
profit?  No;  for  fourteen  years  De  Witt  Clinton  had 
devoted  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  labor  to  the 
New  York  canals,  without  receiving  a  single  farthing 
in  the  shape  of  salary,  or  a   solitary  cent  of  pecuniary 

profit 'I'he  proceedings    of    that    meeting 

would  be  echoed  from  the  shores  of  the  .St.  f^awrence 
and  the  lakes  to  the  north  of  the  Hudson.  They  would 
reach,  and  they  would  rouse,  every  city,  every  town, 
and  every  village  in  the  State.  In  one  week  a  million 
of  people  would  reciprocate  every  sentiment  which  they 
Dre.athed.     They  would  traverse   the  Union,  and  serve 


to  convince  the  Union,  that  although  a  great  man  may 
become  the  victim  of  a  petty  act  of  party  vengeance, 
yet,  that  the  State  disavows  that  act,  and  that  his 
talents,  his  vast  and  comprehensive  views,  and  his  un- 
daunted perseverance,  united  to  integrity,  and  blended 
with  a  course  of  private  life  that  was  destitute  of  a 
stain  or  a  blemish,  have  gathered  around  him  the  con- 
fidence, the  admiration,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  grate- 
ful people,  without  party  names  or  distinction  !  ' 

A  committee  of  thirty  was  appointed  to  communi- 
cate the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  to  the  insulted 
statesman.  That  list  I  here  record,  that  the  act  ol 
magnanimity  and  justice  thus  done  by  men  of  that 
generation  should  not  be  forgotten.  Their  names  are 
historic  names  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  I  hope  this 
little  tribute  will  increase  the  veneration  we  all  feel  for 
noble  citizens,  though  they  may  have  all  passed  away. 

Committee  : 

Matthew  Clarkson,  Joseph  G.  Swift, 

William  Rayard,  Philip  Hone, 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Robert  H.  Bownc, 

Nicholas  Fish.  John  Rathbone,  Jun., 

Charles  Wright,  Lockwood  De  Forrest, 

Thomas  Hazard,  Jun.,  James  Oakley, 

Thomas  Eddy,  Mansel  Bradhurst. 

Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  Benjamin  .Stagg, 

James  Lovett,  Thomas  Gibbons. 

Robert  Bogardus,  Eli  Hart, 

Preserved  Fish,  Noah  Brown, 

Thomas  Freeborn,  Stephen  Whitney, 

Peter  Crary,  Thomas  Herttell, 

Lynde  Catlin,  Campbell  P.  White, 
John  Rathbone,  Secretary.      W.  Few,  Chairman. 

'  In  bestowing  praise,  let  us  be  fully  just. 

In  a  manuscript  letter  now  before  the  writer,  dated 
'Albany,  4th  March,  1822,'  De  Witt  Clinton  says  to 
Jesse  Hawley,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  :  '  In 
answer  to  your  letter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  canal  from  .Lake  Erie  to 
the  Hudson  River,  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  was 
communicated  in  essays  under  the  signature  Hercules, 
on  Internal  Navigation,  published  in  the  Ontario  Mes- 
senger, at  Canindaigua.  The  first  number  appeared 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  and  the  series  of  numbers 
amounted,  I  believe,  to  fourteen.  The  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners,  which  made  the  first  tour  of  observation 
and  survey,  in  1810,  were  possessed  of  the  writings  of 
l-iercules,  which  were  duly  appreciated  as  the  work  of 
a  sagacious  inventor  and  elevated  mind.  And  you 
were  at  that  time,  and  since,  considered  the  author.' 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  a  son  of  Genera!  James  Clinton,  of 
Orange  County,  New  York.  He  was  born  in  March, 
1760.  He  was  m.ayor  of  New  York  ten  years,  and  was 
elected  governor  of  the  .State,  1817,  and  again  in  1820 
and  1826.  He  died  suddenly  while  in  that  office,  in 
February,  182S. — Lossing's  History  0/  the  United 
States,  p.  457. 

hi  a  valuable  article  on  'The  New  York  Canals,'  in 
the  North  American  Review,  vol.  14th,  these  Essays  ot 
Jesse  Hawley  are  thus  noticed  :  Mention  is  made  of 
fourteen  essays  which  appeared  in  1807,  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  Jesse  Hawley,  Esq.,  of  Rochester.  The  ac- 
count given  makes  us  regret  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  them.  The  route  of  the  canal  is  laid  down, 
the  distance  calculated,  and  the  expense  estimated,  as 
experience  has  shown,  with  remarkable  accuracy.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  this  was  before  any  legislative 
proceeding  on  the  subject,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
worthy  of  observation,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  o) 
the  details,  the  boldness  of  the  conception,  and  tha 
courage  of  supporting  that  which  was  then  esteemed 
a  wild  and  extravagant  attempt.' 


CLATS  ORATIONS  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA.  ai 

seen  by  all  statesmen,  that  the  triumph  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  would  spread  a  spirit  of  discontent  throughout  the  hemisphere  against 
European  domination,  and  before  the  first  half  a  century  from  the  Declaration 
of  Indei)endence  at  Philadelphia  had  passed,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
possessions  were  in  a  blaze,  from  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas  to  Cape 
Horn.  One  by  one  they  lit  their  torches  from  our  altar,  and  commenced  the 
life  and  death  struggle  for  their  independence.  This  movement  at  first 
excised  the  contempt  of  Spain,  who  although  in  her  decadence,  still  cherished 
the  souvenirs  of  her  ancient  uivincibility.  She  would  relax  none  of  the 
severities  of  her  despotism,  and  like  her  prototype — Great  Britain — she  drove 
her  victims  to  desperation,  thus  compelling  freedom  to  an  untimely  birth. 

Mr.  Monroe — whose  sympathies  were  with  every  struggling  nation — hac'. 
already  sent  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  South  America,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  insurgent  Provinces,  and  had  asked  an 
appropriation  for  the  expense.  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  to  become  the  great 
champion  of  South  American  Independence,  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  field.  In  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  an  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Monroe's  commission,  he  moved  to  send  a  minister 
to  the  La  Plata  Republic,  and  thereby  recognize  its  existence  de  facto,  which 
could  not  be  construed  into  a  casus  belli  by  Spain. 

This  speech,  pronounced  on  the  24lh  of  March,  1818,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  ever  uttered  in  Congress.  It  seemed  to  sweep  the  whole  field  of 
Spanish- American  history,  and  exhaust  the  subject.  He  allowed  four  days  for 
t?he  opponents  of  his  bold  but  beneficent  measure,  to  urge  their  timid  and 
feeble  objections,  when  he  again  met  and  overthrew  them  with  the  might  of 
his  invincible  arguments.  His  measure  had  been  sprung  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  suddenness  of  a*  bolt  from  a  clear  sky.  Men  stood 
appalled,  but  delighted :  only  forty-five  voted  for  his  amendment.  His 
measure  was,  however,  only  postponed— not  defeated.  But  he  had  won  his 
cause,  and  from  that  hour  the  strong  hand  of  the  Republic  of  the  North  was 
extended  like  a  waving  olive  branch  over  every  altar  erected  to  liberty  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  henceforth  the  starry  flag  of  our  union  was  to  be 
the  oriflanme  of  chivalry  on  every  battle-field  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Pata- 
gonia. All  through  the  civilized  world  these  mighty  orations  were  read,  and 
everywhere  men  said,  '  The  emancipation  of  South  America  is  achieved:  ' 

»  These  South  American  provinces  were  in  fact  in-  S/>ftches    of  Henry  Clay,    edited  by  Calvin  Colton, 

dependent,  and  were  becoming  more  and  more  so  every  LL.D.,  vol  i.  p.  163. 

year.  Spain  could  neither  hold  nor  reduce  them.  •  /-^.  • 
Still  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  govern-  'Mr.  Clay  was  the  earliest  advocate  in  Christen-. 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  to  recog-  dom  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
nize  this  position  of  our  southern  and  sister  Republics,  South  American  States,  and  had  labored  long  and  hard 
and  Mr  Clay  was  the  only  man  that  would  take  the  in  this  cause  before  it  obtained  favor  m  Congress,  or 
lead  in  it.  'I'o  his  immortal  honor,  he  allowed  himself  with  the  administration.  Now,  however,  in  1820,  it 
to  be  borne  along  by  the  current  of  his  sympathies— a  was  said  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
movement. viMble  to  all  the  world,  and  which  made  an  Monroe,  was  running  a  race  with  Mr.  Clay,  to  get 
ineftaccable  impression  of  gratitude  on  the  people  of  ahead  of  him  in  appropriating  the  glory  ol  tins  move- 
those  countries  whose  cause  and  independence  he  so  ment.  As  President  ot  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mon- 
gallantly  advocated  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  roe  certainly  had  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  a  favor- 
Henry  Clay,  of  North  America,  wr>s  loved  by  them,  eel-  able  disposition  in  him  towards  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
ebrated  w  song,  and  monuments  of  gratitude  were  dependence  of  tliose  States,  might  seem  to  have  a 
erected  to  his  memory  which  are  standing  to  this  day.  greater  official  consequence.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clay  t 
Thanics  were  v.. ted  to  him  by  the  governments  of  those  early  zeal  in  this  cause,  and  his  persistency,  had  madt 
States,  and  his  name,  as  a  heroic'advucate  of  their  in-  too  deep  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  the  world 
dependence,   is  incorporated  with  their  history.  — ^A*  to  admit  of  a  rival.     It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
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Sunlight  breaking  over  Africa. — Liberia,  too,  sprang  into  existence  during 
this  same  period.  The  history  of  that  community,  which  has  been  steadily 
growing  into  a  respectable  Commonwealth,  and  is  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  by  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  can  be  given  to  it  here. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  the  first  form  under  which  the 
American  people,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  manifested 
their  restlessness  under  the  incubus  of  negro  slavery.  The  objects  of  that 
Society  can  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  Henry  Clay — so  long  its  president. 
In  his  address  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  January  20,  1827,  he 
said  : 

'The  object  of  the  Society  was  the  colonization  of  the  free  colored 
people,  not  the  slaves,  of  the  country.  Voluntary  in  its  institution,  volun- 
tary in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramifications,  all  its  means,  pur- 
poses, and  instruments  are  also  voluntary.  But  it  was  said  that  no  free 
colored  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the  perils  of  a  settlement  in  a  distant, 
inhospitable,  and  savage  country ;  that,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on 
such  a  quixotic  expedition,  no  territory  could  be  procured  for  their  establish- 
ment as  a  colony  :  that  the  plan  was  altogether  incompetent  to  etfectuate  its 
professed  object  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of 
visionary  enthusiasts.  The  Society  has  outlived,  thank  God,  all  these  disas- 
trous predictions.  It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of  false  prophets.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  speculation  whether  a  colony  can  or  can  not  be 
planted  from  the  United  States,  of  free  persons  of  color,  on  the  shores  of 
Africa.  It  is  a  matter  demonstrated  ;  such  a  colony,  in  fact,  exists,  prospers, 
has  made  successful  war  and  honorable  peace,  and  transacts  all  the  multi- 
plied business  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community.  It  now  has  about 
five  hundred  souls,  disciplined  troops,  forts,  and  other  means  of  defence, 
sovereignty  over  an  extensive  territory,  and  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  over  the  neighborina:  clans.' 

In  that  same  address,  the  following  burning  sentences  burst  from  his  lips, 
which  had  been  touched  by  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  liberty  : 

'  The  Society,  composed  of  freemen,  concerns  itself  only  with  the  free. 

Mr.  Canning,  the  British  prime  minister,  claimed  to  prise.  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  ol 
have  called  a  new  world  into  existence,  in  having  eighty  to  seventy-five,  which  was  the  first  majority 
moved  the  Cabinet  of  George  the  Fourth  to  recognize  obtained  in  Congress  for  this  object.  There  is  one  re- 
the  independence  of  Me.\ico.  Columbia,  and  Buenos  markable  passage  in  this  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  which,  if 
Ayres.  in  1824.  But  Mr.  Clay  had  achieved  this,  it  had  been  uttered  by  him  twenty  years  later,  would 
through  the  American  Congress,  in  1852.  And  thus  have  stamped  him  at  the  South  as  an  AboHtionist  'of 
Mr.  Canning  came  info  the  race  in  company  with  Mr.  the  straitest  sect.'  It  is  thi.s  :  'Will  gentlemen  con- 
Monroe,  but  both  of  them  were  too  late  for  the  honor  so  tend,'  said  Mr.  Clay,  'because  these  people  fthe  .South 
modestly  claimed.  The  South  American  patriots  had  Americans)  are  not  like  us  in  all  particulars,  they  are 
recognized  Mr.  Clay's  early  advocacy  of  their  cause,  therefore  unfit  for  freedom  ?  In  some  particulars,  he 
had  voted  him  thanks,  had  translated  his  speeches  and  ventured  to  say  that  the  people  of  South  America  were 
circulated  them,  had  erected  monuments  to  his  honor,  in  advance  of  us.  On  the  poim  which  had  been  sa 
and  celebrated  his  name  in  patriotic  .songs.  It  was  much  discussed  on  this  floor,  during  the  present  .ses- 
simply  absurd  for  Mr.  Monroe,  or  Mr.  Canning,  or  any-  sion,  they  were  greatly  in  advance  of  us  :  Granada, 
body  else,  to  attempt  to  rob  Mr.  Clay  of  the  fame  Venezuela,  and  Buenos  Ayres  had  all  emancipated 
acquired  by  his  e.arly  and  disinterested  advocacy  of  their  slaves.' — T/te  SJ>eeches  0/  Henry  Clay,  edited 
South  American  independence.  All  the  world  knows  by  Calvin  Colton,  I.L.D.,  vol.  i .  pp.  2^8.  739. 
thai  he  was  the  pioneer  in   this  philanthropic   enter- 
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Collateral  consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  this  Society 
which  has  produced  the  great  moral  revolution  which  the  age  exhibits. 
What  would  they,  who  thus  reproach  us,  have  done  ?  If  t  .ey  would  repress 
all  tendencies  toward  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  do  more 
than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  this  Society.  They  must  go  back  tc 
the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which 
thunder  its  annual  joyous  return.  They  must  revive  the  slave-trade,  with  all 
its  train  of  atrocities.  They  must  suppress  the  workings  of  British  philan- 
thropy, seeking  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  West  Indian 
slaves.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South  American  deliverance  from 
thraldom.  They  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish 
that  greatest  torch  of  all  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world,  point- 
ing the  way  to  their  rights,  their  hberties,  and  their  happiness.  And  when  they 
have  achieved  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be  yet  incomplete.  They 
must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when  universal  darkness  and 
despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slavery,  and  repress  all  sympathies,  and 
all  humane  and  benevolent  efforts  among  freemen,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
portion  of  our  race  doomed  to  bondage.'  , 

These  imperishable  words  also  were  spoken  that  day  : — 

'  If  I  could  be  instrumental  in  eradicating  this — Slavery — deepest  stain  upon 
the  character  of  our  country,  and  removing  all  causes  of  reproach  on  account 
of  it,  by  foreign  nations  ;  if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this 
foul  blot  that  revered  State  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State 
which  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son  ;  I  would  not  exchange  the  proud  satisfac- 
tion which  I  should  enjoy,  for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  decreed  to 
the  most  successful  conqueror.' 

Nor  had  the  flame  of  liberty  grown  dim  in  that  great  heart,  when  twelve 
years  later — P'ebruary  7,  1839 — this  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  fell  from  him  in 
the  Senate  House  : — 

'  I  am,  Mr.  President,  no-  friend  of  Slavery.  The  searcher  of  all  hearts 
knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty.' 

The  founders  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  were  fired  by  the 
noblest  philanthropy,  and  gifted  with  the  clearest  vision.  They  set  in  motion 
an  institution  which,  if  it  had  been  nurtured  and  aided  at  the  right  time,  and 
to  the  necessary  extent,  would  have  achieved  more  for  the  redemption  of  that 
dark  continent,  than  all  other  agencies  that  have  ever  been  put  into  activity 
since  the  world  began. 

The  Colonization  Society,  first  of  all,  purchased  and  obtained  the  titles  to 
large  tracts  of  land  upon  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  then  held  out  induce- 
ments for  the  free  negro  population  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate.  It 
deemed  itself  equal  to  the  work,  not  only  of  planting  all  resolute  and  aspiring 
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Africans  once  more  upon  the  soil  of  their  fathers,  with  the  protection,  the 
culture,  the  aid,  and  the  prestige  of  their  friends  ;  but  of  building  up  a  great 
community  on  that  coast  which  should  extend  its  colonies  from  point  to  point, 
as  fortifications  are  built  along  coasts  ;  not  only  to  annihilate  the  infernal  traf- 
fic in  human  flesh,  but  to  do  what  the  world  had  never  done — illuminate 
Africa  herself — light  the  torch  of  civilization  there,  and  keep  it  burning  til! 
it  blazed  over  a  benighted  continent. 

Henry  Clay  gave  to  this  young  society  all  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence  and 
the  glow  of  his  genius.  Nor  is  there  hardly  a  name  that  has  embellished  oui 
annals,  that  did  not  bring  to  this  altar,  erected  for  the  illumination  of  Africa, 
his  best  efforts,  and  his  best  feelings.  It  may  be  considered  a  great  misfortune, 
that  the  philanthropic  feeling  of  the  country,  which  was  taking  this  direction, 
and  i^romised  such  immen'se  results  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  should  have 
been  diverted  into  other  channels,  where  fanaticism  stole  the  boon  that 
humanity  oftered  to  a  prostrate  race.' 

De  Witt  Clinton  the  advocate  of  higher  Female  Education. — In  the  year 
1818,  this  illustrious  statesman,  who  was  great  in  everything,  called  attention, 
as  Governor  of  the  State,  to  the  education  of  females  ;  and  he  impressed,  in 


1  Note. ■•-I  think  I  must  spare  this  space  for  the  fol- 
lowing   brief   address    of  Hon.    John    H.  B.  Latrobe, 
President  of  the  American  Colonization   Society,  deliv- 
ered at  Washington,  January  15.  1867. 
Members  0/ the  American  Colonization  Society^ 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Chair  has  not 
forgotten  that  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  has  been  reached. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  !  Half  a  century  of  exist- 
ence !  And  yet  it  seems  but  a  few  years  since  the 
speaker,  then  a  mere  schoolboy,  attracted  by  the  lights 
of  a  church  in  Georgetown,  peered  at  nightfall  upon  a 
meeting  which  Francis  S.  Key  was  addressing,  and 
where,  in  all  probability,  Mercer  and  Clay  and  Ran- 
dolph and  Harper  and  Caldwell  and  Worthington  were 
present.  Dim  candles,  it  is  recollected,  in  tin  sconces, 
lighted  up  the  assembly.  To  the  schoolboy's  intelli- 
gence, the  only  interest  of  the  scene  was  in  the  familiar 
voice  and  the  gathered  crowd.  Of  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, nothing  was  understood,  save,  as  reported  at 
home,  that  Mr.  Key,  a  well-known  friend,  was  talkmg 
about  Africa.  Circumstances  fix  this  incident  in  1S16, 
half  a  century  ago.  How  idly  would  the  schoolboy  not 
have  regarded  any  promise  then  made  to  him.  that  he 
would  live  to  preside  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Society  whose  feeble  beginnings  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed without  comprehending  them  !  And  now,  how 
profoundly  grateful  should  not  the  recipient  of  so  high 
an  honor  be,  not  only  to  those  whose  choice  gave  him 
the  seat  which  he  occupies  to-night,  but  most  especially 
to  Him  by  whose  mercy,  while  others  younger  and  'bet- 
ter have  f  lUen,  he  has  been  spared  to  witness  the  seed, 
planted  in  1816,  germinate,  and  send  forth  a  tree, 
which,  througli  winters  of  disconragement  and  summers 
i<f  prosperity,  has  grown  until  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nations,  and  has  a  nation  sheltered  beneath 
its  branches  ! 

Fifty  years  !  And  suc/t  years '.  Of  what  other  fifty 
years  has  history  told  the  same  wondrous  tale?  I'hey 
commenced  while  the  thunder  of  European  wars  and  of 
our  second  contest  with  Great  Britain  still  echoed  in 
our  ears.  Wearied  with  the  march  of  battle,  the  world 
was  resting  and  gaining  strength  for  a  yet  grander 
march, — the  march  of  progress.  How  astonishing  the 
facts  of  these  fifty  years  !  How  extraordinary  their 
developments  ! 

In  1816,  there  were  but  three  steamboats  on  the 
Hud.son,  and  but  three  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In 
1B67,  where  are  they  not?  In  1S16.  the  postage  of  a 
letter  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  was  ten  cents  ;  to 


Philadelphia,  twelve  ;  to  New  York,  eighteen  ;  and  to 
New  Orleans,  twenty-five.  Now  the  postage  to  San 
Francisco  is  but  three  cents  ;  and  the  telegraph  has 
made  communication  with  these  places  as  instantaneous 
as  the  thoughts  to  be  communicated. 

In  1816,  if  the  winds  favored,  a  letter  from  America 
reached  Europe  in  three  weeks  ;  if  adverse,  in  .-.ix.  Now 
the  Secretary  of  State  sends  to  our  minister  m  Paris 
what  the  Emperor  of  the  French  receives  within  the 
hour  that  saw  it  written  in  Washington.  In  1S16,  it  was 
the  labor  of  days  to  travel  from  the  capital  to  New 
York.  Impatient  at  the  nine  hours  now  occupied,  the 
public  desire  a  still  more  rapid  transit.  Railroads  cover 
the  land  as  with  a  net,  and  are  already  penetrating  the 
wilderness  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  of  construction  daily, 
on  their  route  to  the  Pacific.  In  1816,  we  were  stag- 
gering imder  a  war  debt  of  but  a  few  millions.  Now 
we  are  paying  off  a  war-debt  of  more  than  two  thousand 
miUions,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  millions  annually. 

If  to  these  comparisons  were  to  be  added  the  im- 
provements in  science  and  the  arts,  hours  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  enumeration. 

Progress  in  science,  progress  in  art,  progress  in  all 
the  appliances  of  human  comfort,  have  signalized  the 
half  century'  whose  clo.se  we  this  night  commemorate. 

But,  of  all  that  has  been  referred  to,  nothing  has 
been  more  grand  in  conception,  more  wonderful  in  exe- 
cution, or  of  more  promising  results,  than  African  colo- 
nization. Grand  ni  conception,  because  it  solves  the 
problem  presented  by  the  presence  in  the  same  land  of 
two  races,  both  free,  that  cannot  amalgamate  by  inter- 
marriage. Wonderful  in  e.xecution,  becau.se  with  the 
humblest  means,  without  the  patronage  of  Government, 
and  few  better  materials  than  ignorant  free  negroes  and 
emancipated  slaves,  it  has  built  up  a  rcpul  lie  holding 
an  honorable  rank  in  the  family  of  nations,  with  churches 
and  schools,  with  free  institutions  modelled  after  our 
own,  and  already  attracting  to  it  the  descdndaits  of 
those  who,  brought  naked  and  helpless  from  Africa,  ac- 
quired here  the  religon  and  civilization  with  which  their 
children  are  returning,  clothed  as  with  bright  raiment, 
to  their  ancestral  home.  More  promising  of  results,  be- 
cause its  agencies  are  at  work,  not  for  the  welfare  of  one 
people  only,  but  for  two  quarters  of  the  globe  itself, 
benefiting  America,  blessing  Africa  ;  obviating  in  the 
one  an  ottierwise  inevitable  strife,  securing  in  the  other 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  illuminating  the  latter,  \vith- 
out  diminishing  the  lustre  of  the  former  ;  blessed  ^f  the 
Almighty  in  its  progress,  ,»nd  finding,  in  an  almost 
miraculous  success,  encouragement  :ii  the  belief  thai 
his  hand  will  support  it  to  the  end. 
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his  message  to  the  legislature,  this  idea  so  deeply  upon  the  heart  of  our  peo 
pie,  that,  a  few  months  later,  a  law  was  introduced  and  enacted,  giving  to 
schools  and  academies  which  furnished  special  facilities  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  girls,  a  share  of  the  literary  funds  of  the  State.  This  was  but  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  those  few  noble  women  who  had  struggled  on  for  a  long 
time,  not  to  get  an  appropriation,  but  to  impress  upon  the  men  of  New  York 
the  high  claims  which  the  women  of  the  Commonwealth  had  upon  their  con- 
sideration. And  here  we  have  the  noble  spectacle  presented  to  us  of  an  un- 
obtrusive, but  earnest,  pressure  for  heeding,  from  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  beloved  of  American  women. 

Emma  Willard,  the  Teacher  and  Prophetess.— Qvi.  a  beautiful  knoll  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  which  rises  above  the  city  of  Troy,  and  overlooks  the 
valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson,  rest  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  useful  women  that  ever  lived.  Any  estimate  of  American  chai 
acter,  or  any  attempt  to  comprehend  the  position  which  women  hold  in  the 
social  life  of  this  country,  that  should  leave  out  the  influence  of  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  would  be,  at  best,  only  a  feeble  and  incomplete  picture.  She  dedicated 
her  long  and  beautiful  life  to  a  single  purpose — the  elevation  and  thorough 
education  of  woman — the  development  of  the  female  mind  to  the  utmost 
perfection  of  its  nature  ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  she 
was  as  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  as  thoroughly  drilled  by  experience,  as 
any  general  in  the  art  of  war,  or  statesman  in  government,  or  genius  for  the 
investigation  and  order  in  the  scientific  comprehenion  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Her  life  of  eighty-three  years  was  one  continued  progress  towards  the  goal 
for  which  she  started.  Nor,  in  the  close  survey  of  her  life  can  we  dis- 
cover that  she  lacked  a  single  quality  by  nature,  nor  a  single  condition  by 
fortune,  for  the  discharge  of  her  work.  No  such  woman  had  appeared  in 
America,  for  the  state  of  society  did  not  call  for  her ;  and  the  existence  of 
any  such  woman  afterwards,  became  as  unnecessary  as  a  second  Duncan  for 
the  founding  of  saving-banks,  a  second  Raikes  for  Sunday-schools,  a  second 
O'Connell  for  Catholic  emancipation,  a  second  Copernicus  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  false  system  of  astronomy,  a  second  Howard  for  humanity  to  prisoners, 
or  a  second  Washington  for  a  model  republic. 

The  most  favorable  circumstances  combined,  from  her  birth,  to  produce 
such  extraordinary  results.  Emma  Hart  was  born  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1787,  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  with  every  surrounding  that  the  most  favoring  fortune 
could  bestow.  Healthy,  strong,  symmetrical  in  body  and  in  mind,  her 
parentage  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  those  days  nobody  was  rich  or 
poor  in  Connecticut,  but  all  well-to-do.  There  was  not  a  house  where  wool 
and  flax  were  not  carded,  and  spun,  and  woven.  The  church  bell  was  within 
sound,  and  the  district  school-house  within  reach  of  the  entire  population. 
The  families  were  all  large,  and  everybody  worked,  everybody  read  and 
studied.  The  standard  literature  of  history,  theology,  metaphysics,  biography, 
vogages  and   trave's,  though  hmited  in  range,  made  books  acceptable.     The 
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men  -Horked  hard  all  through  the  summers,  and  thought  hard  all  through  thr 
winters.  None  of  the  energies  of  life  were  prostituted  to  the  greed  of  gain 
and  none  of  the  powers  of  the  female  mind  frittered  away  in  the  frivolities  of 
fashion.  Emma's  father  was  a  liberal-minded  man.  He  did  his  own  thinking 
in  theology,  as  in  other  matters,  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  same 
way.  With  no  lack  of  veneration  for  God,  nor  of  belief  in  the  great  system 
of  revealed  religion,  he  belonged  to  that  order  of  men  who  cannot  sacrifice 
the  honest  convictions  of  their  own  minds  to  the  dictation  of  sect  or  creed. 
With  sixteen  brothers  and  sisters,  Emma  was  the  youngest  but  one.  The 
district  schools  were  thorough,  and  Emma  made  a  tine  start.  Her  education 
continued  in  a  higher  school,  taught  by  an  accomplished  classical  scholar  of 
Yale  College.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  taught  the  district  school  of  her 
own  village,  thus  beginning  a  career  of  forty  years  of  school  teaching.  She 
continued  her  studies  for  two  years  later,  at  the  best  school  at  Hartford,  and 
then  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  where  her  reputation 
as  a  teacher  had  already  preceded  her. 

Her  personal  attractions  were  altogether  too  great  to  escape  observation, 
and  she  had  not  been  long  at  Middlebury  before  she  married  Dr.  John  Wil- 
lard,  when  her  career  of  usefulness  in  the  wide  field  she  was  afterwards  to  fill 
seemed  broken  up,  as  marriage,  in  this  country,  is  generally  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  all  ideas  of  teaching,  and  above  all  things,  study.  The  birth  of  a 
son,  and  the  additional  cares  belonging  to  a  well-regulated  family  which  is 
presided  over  by  a  thorough  housekeeper,  as  Mrs.  Willard  always  was,  took 
her  from  her  business  only  for  four  or  five  years,  when,  fortunately  for  her- 
self and  the  world,  the  miscarriage  of  her  husband's  affairs  gave  his  wife  the 
golden  opportunity  of  once  more  returning  to  what  she  regarded  as  her  pro- 
fession and  destiny,  as  a  sure  means  of  support. 

Resuming  her  profession  once  more,  she  sought  a  higher  field;  and  she 
determined  to  establish  an  institution  for  teaching  teachers,  the  first  time  the 
distinct  idea  of  what  is  now'called  normal  schools,  was  thus  entertained.  She 
drew  up  a  plan  for  such  an  institution,  containing  very  broad  views,  and 
pointing  to  a  school  of  much  higher  character  than  any  in  existence.  She 
wanted  an  institution,  ]irotected  by  public  men  and  legislative  sanction.  She 
wrote  to  President  Monroe,  and  a  great  number  of  other  distinguished  men, 
who  seemed,  one  and  all,  after  carefiilly  scanning  her  plan,  to  enter  into  it 
with  the  heartiest  commendation.  Governor  Clinton  being  then — 1819 — ■ 
Governor  of  the  State,  did  all  he  could  for  the  promotion  of  her  views,  and 
the  legislature  of  New  York  incorporated  her  Seminary,  placing  it  under  the 
necessary  regulations  of  the  Regents,  by  which  it  was  entitled  to  its  share  ot 
the  School  Fund.  She  had  already  established  a  school  at  Waterford,  and 
she  removed  it  to  Troy,  where  the  enterprise  and  appreciation  of  that  little 
Attica  held  out  promising  inducements, — the  corporation  erected  a  building  and 
leased  it  to  her  on  favorable  terms. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  now  in  the  fulness  of  her  strength  and  beauty,  and  she 
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started  her  school  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Two  convictions 
filled  her  mind — that  girls  were  capable  of  learning  whatever  was  taught  in 
colleges  to  boys,  and,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  a  home,  perfect  train- 
ing could  be  given  to  fit  young  ladies  to  become  mothers,  or  teachers,  or 
both.  She  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  what  has  been  so  well  realized 
in  Vassar  College  and  that  large  number  of  institutions  for  female  education 
which  now  constitute  the  ornament  and  glory  of  this  country.  From  that 
hour,  a  higher  education  for  the  women  of  America  was  secured. 

Finding  most  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  utterly  unfitted  for  her 
purposes,  she  was  obliged  to  depend  mainly  upon  oral  instruction,  or  her  own 
text-books,  which  were  copied  by  the  scholars.  But  her  purposes  not  being 
limited  to  her  own  school,  but  always  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  American  education  for  females,  she  kept  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  steadily  in  view.  Her  system  was  finely  exemplified  in  her  works, 
where  she  so  well  succeeded  in  her  principal  object — facility  of  acquirement, 
and  durability  of  impression.  She  always  felt  that  it  was  much  more  impor- 
tant to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  think,  than  what  to  think.  Her  Geography, 
and  History  of  the  United  States  became  the  standard  school-books  of 
America,  and  are  still  extensively  used  ;  but  here,  as  in  most  other  things, 
the  modern  spirit  of  gain,  speculation  and  jobs,  has  so  vitiated  school  text- 
books, that  many  of  great  value  have  been  pushed  aside  by  new-comers  who, 
with  their  publishers,  hesitated  at  no  means  for  their  introduction. 

Mrs.  Willard  recognized  the  great  fact  that  woman's  inferiority  is  limited 
only  to  the  physical, — embracing  strength  and  power  of  endurance, — and  her 
examinalions,  which  were  attended  during  a  long  period  by  the  most  learned 
and  successful  teachers  and  public  men  of  the  country,  demonstrated  not 
only  die  perfection  of  her  system  of  instruction,  but  the  truth  of  her  theories 
on  the  subject.  Her  course  of  mathematics  was  always  thorough,  while  of 
course  aesthetics,  and  the  whole  realm  of  the  beautiful, — that  sphere  which  is 
woman's  as  exclusively  as  the  sphere  of  strength  is  that  of  man, — was  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  She  loved  teaching  as  an  art,  in  the 
same  way  that  Raphael  loved  painting,  or  Bellini  music.  She  always  had 
many  able  assistants,  but  for  a  very  long  time,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  after 
wards  Mrs.  Phelps,  washer  chief  reliance  in  the  ma/iagemeuf  of  her  great  house 
hold,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  botany,  geology  and 
chemistry,  where  Mrs.  Phelps  acquired  great  eminence  as  a  writer.  Religion, 
utterly  divested  of  sectarianism,  breathed  through  her  whole  school,  as  it  did 
through  her  entire  life.. 

In  1825  her  friendship  and  correspondence  with  Fafayette,  which  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  began  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  her  school. 
P"ive  years  later  she  visited  Europe,  where  she  received  honors  that  are  never 
accorded  except  to  great  personal  virtue  and  rare  accomplishments. 

Her  fame  was  now  so  thoroughly  established  that  she  became  an  autho- 
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rity  throughout  the  civilized  world.  They  sent  to  her  for  teachers  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  South  America.  She  was 
largely  influential  in  founding,  in  1832-3,  a  school  for  •  the  education  of 
girls,  at  Athens,  to  which  that  country  owes  so  much.  She  raised  large  sums 
for  its  establishment  and  support,  and  gave  to  it  several  thousand  dollars 
herself  Bowed  down,  as  Greece  had  been  for  four  centuries,  under  the 
terrible  tyranny  of  the  Crescent,  Mrs.  VVillard's  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
at  the  thought  of  '  rearing  broken  altars  of  learning  in  Athens  itself,  and 
building  school-houses  in  the  very  groves  of  Academus.' 

During  her  long  career  she  educated  upwards  of  six  thousand  girls,  of 
whom  ui)wards  of  one  in  ten  became  professional  teachers  ;  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  class  having  been  educated  by  Mrs.  Willard  at  her  own  expense, 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  Very  large 
numbers,  however,  of  this  class  refunded  the  monkey  as  fast  as  they  could 
save  it  from  their  o.wn  labors. 

After  she  surrendered  the  charge  of  her  school,  she  devoted  many  years 
to  the  great  cause  of  education.  She  made  visits  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  one  tour  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  her  own  carriage, 
visiting  schools  and  teachers,  and  attending  conventions,  being  everywhere 
greeted  with  the  highest  honor.  Her  affectionate  friend,  Mrs.  Sigourney  the 
poet,  in  one  of  her  letters  speaking  of  this  great  tour,  says  :  '  I  should  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  wipe  the  dust  from  your  chariot-wheels  as  they  passed 
on  in  that  career  of  benevolence.' 

Her  Christianity  was  more  than  a  philosophy,  or  system  of  ethics  ;  it  was 
to  her  everything  that  concerns  this  life,  or  the  beautiful  life  to  come.  Up 
to  the  last,  her  heart  drew  the  young  to  her  like  a  magnet.  From  her  six- 
tieth to  her  eightieth  year,  she  became  observably  more  and  more  affec- 
tionate and  loving,  and  with  that  wonderful  vivacity  which  characterized  her 
mind,  she  never  grew  tired  of  the  charming  subject  of  education;  but,  to  the 
very  last,  would  'shoulder  \\q.x pen,  and  show  how  fields  were  won.'  She  still 
lived  in  Troy,  near  the  old  Seminary  buildings  which  had  been  two  or  three 
times  enlarged,  and  died,  at  last,  in  the  same  structure  she  had  founded  half  a 
century  before.  With  all  her  other  accomplishments,  it  is  not  strange  that 
she  should  have  been  a  wonderful  letter-writer.  Even  her  handwriting,  to  the 
last,  was  clear,  regular,  and  beautiful  ;  and  all  through  life  her  letters  seemed 
to  combine  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  Madame  de  Stael  with  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  Madame  Sevigne.  Probably  no  woman  ever  lived  who  left  so  many 
noble  and  devoted  personal  friends  to  cherish  her  memory.' 

Lafayette's  last  Visit  to  America. — This  gallant  Frenchman,  who  by  his 
noble  service  in  the  War  of  Independence  had  placed  our  nation  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  could  never  pay,  still  lived  to  adorn  the  annals 

'  The  Life  of  Emma  Willard,  by  John  Lord,  LL.D.,  that    so    rare    and    yet     invaluable   quality— i   cleai 

Appleton  &  Co.,  18-4,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  analysis   of   the  elements  of  extraordinary  chitacter. 

Udmiralile  works  of  its  kind.     Perhaps  no  other  man  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  her  otherwise  incom 

was   so   well  Qualified  fir   the   task.     In   the  complete  prehensible  power  over  the  mind  of  this  nation, 
portraiture   Dr.  Lord   presents  of  his  subject  we  find 
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of  chivalry,  and  the  great  heart  of  the  country  he  had  helped  to  redeem  longed 
for  his  presence.  Congress  had,  by  a  public  Act,  invited  him  to  be  the 
national  guest.  In  1824,  on  the  15th  of  August,  he  arrived  in  New  York. 
The  country  was  thrilled  by  the  announcement.  Wherever  the  post  coaches, 
in  their  slow  circuits,  carried  the  news,  the  people  came  together  and  rang 
out  their  welcome  to  the  companion  of  Washington.  It  brought  back  to 
their  recollection  souvenirs  of  '  76  ;  and  crippled  men,  through  twenty-four 
States,  going  about  on  wooden  legs  and  crutches,  felt  the  tears  rush  unbidden 
to  their  eyes  at  the  mention  of  Lafayette's  name.  His  companions  in  battle 
were  scattered  all  over  the  bosom  of  the  Republic;  and  when  boys,  and  girls, 
and  young  men,  wlio  did  not  remember — although  they  had  read  of  what 
Lafayette  had  done — ^saw  these  scarred  relics  of  the  great  Army  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  caught  the  fire,  and  it  blazed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  last  verge 
of  our  homes  on  the  frontier. 

His  Reception. — He  stood  in  the  City  Hall  in  New  Yoik,  and  all  who 
could  come,  pressed  from  all  quarters  to  do  him  reverence.  The  great  cities, 
as  the  news  spread,  sent  their  delegates  (5n  in  haste  :  and  a  sight  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  Hall,  which,  perhaps,  never  before  was  seen  in  the  history  of 
nations.  An  excited  multitude  thronged  all  the  passage-ways  ;  and  when 
Lafayette  appeared  at  the  balcony,  he  looked  upon  a  moving  ocean  of  human 
feeling.     Every  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears  of  love,  pride  and  sympathy. 

His  TriiDHphal  Progress. — After  a  few  days,  this  guest  of  the  nation  left 
New  York,  on  his  tour  through  the  country.  He  went  to  Connecticut — to 
Rhode  Island — he  reached  Boston — he  went  on  to  Portsmouth,  and  wherever 
he  went,  the  masses  of  the  people  came  forth  to  greet  him  ;  while  at  every 
fortress  and  arsenal,  guns  thundered  forth  the  glad  salute  which  was  due  to  his 
supreme  rank  in  the  American  Army.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  the  city 
gave  him  a  gxz.\\6.  fete  at  Castle  Garden.  He  went  over  the  Union — from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia — Baltimore — Richmond — it  was  a  triumphal  progress. 

He  returned  to  Washington.  Congress  was  in  session,  and  it  gratefully 
voted  to  him  a  sum  of  money — $200,000— and  a  township  of  land,  which  he 
located  in  Florida.  He  went  on  to  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  He  left  New  Orleans,  and  passed  up 
the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.  He  came  back  through  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Penn^ 
sylvania  and  New  York,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
imposing  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  that  monument  that  now 
rises  over  Bunker's  Hill.  There  he  met  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution — 
those  '  venerable  men '  who  had  shared  in  his  struggles — and  heard  Webster 
address  them. 

And  then  he  went  through  Maine — New  Hampshire — Vermont ;  and 
from  the  silver  waters  of  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  he  returned  tD  New 
York,  in  time  to  see  a  glad  and  free  People,  celebrate,  on  the  Fourth  cf  July 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  National  Independence. 
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The  last  act  of  this  best  representative  which  our  times  has  given  of  s 
vohintary  hero  in  defence  of  Hberty,  was  to  bend  his  steps  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  there  he  gave  the  tribute  of  his  tears  to  the  Man  of  all  ages.'  He  was  so 
overcome  by  the  reception  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  extended 
to  him  by  public  enactment,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  adoration,  that  he  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  pressure  upon  his  heart  and  feelings.  In  the  presence 
of  the  delegation  that  was  appointed  to  attend  him  to  his  place  of  embarka- 
tion, he  melted  into  tears  ! 

A  little  while  after,  this  great  and  good  man  bade  adieu  to  the  country — 
for  he  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole  continent  and  all  its  people  that  then 
were,  or  that  ever  should  be,  in  his  great  heart.  He  stqpd  upon  the  deck  of 
a  noble  frigate.  It  had  been  built  by  the  Government  expressly  for  the  sig- 
nal service  it  was  now  to  perform.  It  was  to  bear  him  back  to  his  native 
country.  It  was  called  the  Brandywine,  because  that  was  the  battle,  among 
all  those  that  Lafayette  had  fought  for  the  Republic  in  her  gloom,  in  which 
he  had,  by  the  chances  of  war,  shed  his  blood. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  the  authorities  of  Washington,  Georgetown 
and  Alexandria,  the  principal  officers  of  the  general  government — civil,  mili- 
tary and  naval,  members  of  Congress,  and  many  distinguished  strangers, 
assembled  at  the  President's  house,  to  take  their  final  leave  of  the  illustrious 
guest.  He  entered  the  spacious  reception-room  in  silence,  leaning  on  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  and  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Adams  advanced  to  receive  him,  with  the  simple  but  courtly  dignity 
which  so  well  became  him,  and  with  evident  emotion  he  said  : 

'  General  Lafayette.— \V  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  my  distin- 
guished fellow-citizens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now  elapsed,  upon  your 
arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  to  greet  you  with  the  welcome  of 
the  nation.  The  less  pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  of  bidding  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu. 

'  It  were  no  longer  seasonable,  and  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate 
the  remarkable  incidents  of  your  early  life — incidents  which  associated  your 
name,  fortunes,  and  reputation  in  imperishable  connection  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  history  of  the  North  American  Union. 

'  The  part  which  you  performed  at  that  imj^ortant  juncture,  was  marked 
with  characters  so  peculiar,  that,  realising  the  fairest  fable  of  antiquity,  its 
parallel  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  authentic  records  of  human  history. 

'You  deliberately  and  perseveringly  preferred  toil,  danger,  the  endurance 
of  every  hardship,  and  the  privation  of  every  coanfort,  in  defence  of  a  holy 


of  fiftv   vears     he  aeair.  visited    Mount    Vernon,   the  venerable   t  rencnraan  noweu   ircciy.      ......=  =lo....  w>^ 

home  of  his   dear  friend.     For  more   than  twenty-five  there,    Mr.   Custis,   after  a   few  appropriate  remarks, 

years  the  mortal  remains  of  that  frie.id  had  been  lying  presented  to  Lafiiyette  a  massive  gold  rnig,  containing 

In  the  tomb,  yet  the  memory  of  his  love  was  as  fresh  in  a  lock   of  Washington's  hair.     It  was  a  most  grateful 

the  heart  of  the  Marquis,  as  when,  in  November,  1784,  gift  ;  and  those  who  were  present  have  spoken   of  tht 

Vev  parted,  to  see  each  other  on  earth  no  more.  occurrence  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  toiich.n? 

"      On   that   occasion   Lafayette  was   presented  with  a  they  had  ever  expenenced.-/.^«««^  ^ /i-c"'^  ^^  ^^>i 

most  touching  memorial  of  the  man  whom  he  delighted  mgton,  pp.  353>  354- 
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:ause,  to   inglorious  ease,  and  the  allurements  of  rank,  affluence,  and  unre- 
strained youth,  at  the  most  splendid  and  fascinating  court  of  Europe. 

'That  this  choice  was  not  less  wise  than  magnanimous,  the  sanction  of 
half  a  century,  and  the  gratulations  of  unnumbered  voices,  all  unable  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  the  heart  with  which  your  visit  to  this  hemisphere  has 
been  welcomed,  afford  ample  demonstration. 

'  When  the  contest  of  freedom,  to  which  you  had  repaired  as  a  voluntary 
ch£  rapion,  had  closed,  by  the  complete  triumph  of  her  cause  in  this  country 
of  y  iur  adoption,  you  returned  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  philanthropist  and 
patriot  in  the  land  of  your  nativity.  There,  in  a  consistent  and  undeviating 
career  of  forty  years,  you  have  maintained,  through  every  vicissitude  of  alter- 
nate success  and  disappointment,  the  same  glorious  cause  to  which  the  first 
years  of  your  active  life  had  been  devoted — the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  man. 

'  Throughout  that  long  succession  of  time,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  whom,  and  with  whom,  you  had  fought  the  battles  of  libert}^  have  been 
living  in  the  full  possession  of  its  fruits,  one  of  the  happiest  among  the  family 
of  nations.  Spreading  in  population  ;  enlarging  in  territory ;  acting  and 
suffering  according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature  ;  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  greatest,  and  we  humbly  hope,  the  most  beneficent  power  that 
ever  regulated  the  concerns  of  man  upon  earth. 

'  In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  generation  of  men  with  whom  you  co- 
operated in  the  conflict  of  arms  has  nearly  passed  away.  Of  the  general 
officers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive.  Of  the  sages 
who  guided  our  councils  ;  of  the  warriors  wlio  met  the  foe  in  the  field  or  upon 
the  wave,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  to  whom  unusual  length  of  days  has 
been  allotted  by  Heaven,  all  now  sleep  with  their  fathers.  A  succeeding, 
and  even  a  third  generation,  have  arisen  to  take  their  places ;  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  while  rising  up  to  call  them  blessed,  have  been  taught  by  them, 
as  well  as  admonished  by  their  own  constant  enjoyment  of  freedom,  to  in- 
clude in  every  benison  upon  their  fathers,  the  name  of  him  who  came  from 
afar,  with  them,  and  in  their  cause,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

'  The  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  was  signally  manifested  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  representing  the  whole  people  and  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  communicate 
to  you  assurances  of  the  grateful  and  affectionate  attachment  of  this  govern- 
ment and  people,  and  desiring  that  a  national  ship  might  be  employed,  at 
your  convenience,  for  your  passage  to  the  borders  of  our  country. 

'The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  you  by  my  venerable  predecessor: 
*  himself  bound  to  you  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  friendship,  himself  one 
of  those  whom  the  highest  honors  of  his  country  had  rewarded  for  blood 
early  shed  in  her  cause,  and  for  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  her  welfare.  By 
him  the  services  of  a  national  ship  were  placed  at  your  disposal.  Youi 
delicacy  preferred  a  more  private  conveyance,  and  a  full  year  has  elapsed 
since  you  landed  upon  our  shores.     It  were  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
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:hat  it  has  been,  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  a  year  of  uninterrupted  festivity 
and  enjoyment,  inspired  by  your  presence.  You  have  traversed  the  twenty- 
four  States  of  this  great  confederacy  ;  you  have  been  received  with  rapture 
by  the  survivors  of  your  earliest  companions  in  arms  ;  you  have  been  hailed 
as  a  long  absent  parent  by  their  children,  die  men  and  women  of  the  present 
age  ;  and  a  rising  generation,  the  hope  of  future  time,  in  numbers  surpassing 
the  whole  population  of  that  day  when  you  fought  at  the  head  and  by  the 
side  of  their  forefathers,  have  vied  with  scanty  remnants  of  that  hour  of  trial, 
in  acclamations  of  joy  at  beholding  the  face  of  him  whom  they  feel  to  be  the 
common  benefactor  of  all.  You  have  heard  the  mingled  voices  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  age,  joining  in  one  universal  chorus  of  delight  at 
your  approach,  and  the  shouts  of  unbidden  thousands  which  greeted  your 
landing  on  the  soil  of  freedom,  have  followed  every  step  of  your  way,  and 
still  resound,  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters  from  every  corner  of  our  land. 

'  You  are  now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of  your  birth,  of  your  ances- 
tors, of  your  posterity.  The  executive  government  of  the  Union,  stimulated 
by  the  same  feeling  which  had  prompted  the  Congress  to  the  designation  of 
a  national  ship  for  your  accommodation  in  coming  hither,  has  destined  the  first 
service  of  a  frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  metropolis,  to  the  less  welcome, 
but  equally  distinguished  trust,  of  conveying  you  home.  The  name  of  the 
ship  has  added  one  more  memorial  to  distant  regions  and  to  future  ages,  of 
a  stream  already  memorable,  at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufterings,  and  of 
our  independence. 

'  The  .ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and  equipped  for  sea. 
From  the  moment  at'  her  departure,  the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend  to 
Heaven  that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your  return  to  the  bosom 
of  your  family  as  propitious  to  your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of 
your  youthful  glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American  people. 

'  Go  then,  our  beloved  friend — return  to  the  land  of  brilliant  genius,  of 
generous  sentiment,  of  heroic  valor  ;  to  that  beautiful  France,  the  nursing 
mother  of  the  Twelfth  Louis,  and  the  Fourth  Henry  ;  to  the  native  soil  of 
Bayard  and  Coligni,  and  Turenne  and  Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and  D'Aguesseau. 
In  that  illustrious  catalogue  of  names  which  she  claims  as  of  her  children,  and 
with  honest  pride  holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  other  nations,  the  name  of 
Lafayette  has  already  for  centuries  been  enrolled.  And  it  shall  henceforth 
burnish  into  brighter  flame  ;  for  if,  in  after  days,  a  Frenchman  shall  be  called 
to  indicate  the  character  of  his  nation  by  that  of  one  individual,  during  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  blood  of  lofty  patriotism  shall  mantle  in  his  cheek, 
the  lire  of  conscious  virtue  shall  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  he  shall  pronounce 
the  name  of  Lafayette.  Yet  we,  too,  and  our  children,  in  life  and  after  death, 
shall  claim  you  for  our  own.  You  are  ours  by  that  more  than  patriotic  self- 
devotion  with  which  you  flew  to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis  of  their 
fate.  Ours  by  that  long  series  of  years  in  which  you  have  cherished  us  in  your 
regard.  Ours  by  that  unshaken  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  your  services  which 
is  a  precious  portion  of  our  inheritance.     Ours  by  that  tie  of  love,  stronger 
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than  death,  which  has  Hnked  your  name,  for  the  endless  ages  of  time,  with  the 
name  of  Washington. 

'At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  from  you,  we  take  comfort  in  the 
thought,  that  wherever  you  may  be,  to  the  last  pulsation  of  your  heart,  our 
country  will  be  ever  present  to  your  affections,  and  a  cheering  consolation 
assures  us,  that  we  are  not  called  to  sorrow  most  of  all,  that  we  shall  see  your 
face  no  more.  We  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  behokUng  our 
friend  again.  In  the  meantime,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  a  loss  only  for  language  to  give  utterance  to  that 
feeling  of  attachment  with  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  beats,  as  the  heart 
of  one  man — I  bid  you  a  reluctant  and  affectionate  farewell.' 

To  which  General  Lafayette  made  the  following  reply  :— 

'  Amidst  all  my  obligations  to  the  general  Government,  and  particularly  to 
you,  sir,  its  respected  chief  magistrate,  1  have  most  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
the  opportunity  given  me,  at  this  solemn  and  painful  moment,  to  present  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  parting  tribute  of  profound,  inexpressible 
gratitude. 

'  To  have  been,  in  the  infant  and  critical  days  of  these  States,  adopted  by 
them  as  a  favorite  son ;  to  have  participated  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  our  un- 
spotted struggle  for  independence,  freedom,  and  equal  rights;  and  m  the 
foundation  of  the  American  era  of  a  new  social  order,-  which  has  already  per- 
vaded this,  and  must,  for  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  mankind,  successively 
pervade  every  part  of  the  other  hemisphere ;  to  have  received  at  every  stage 
of  the  Revolution,  and  during  forty  years  after  that  period,  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  continual 
marks  of  their  confidence  and  kindness,  has  been  the  pride,  the  encourage- 
ment, the  support  of  a  long  and  eventful  life. 

'  But  how  could  I  find  words  to  acknowledge  that  series  of  welcomes, 
those  unbounded  and  universal  displays  of  public  affection  which  have  marked 
each  step,  each  hour,  of  a  twelvemonth's  progress  through  the  twenty-four 
States  ;  and*which,  while  they  overwhelm  my  heart  with  grateful  delight,  have 
most  satisfactorily  evinced  the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  the  kind  testi- 
monies, in  the  immense  favors  bestowed  on  me  by  the  several  branches  of 
their  representatives,  in  every  part,  and  at  the  central  seat  of  the  confederacy  ! 

'  Yet,  gratification  still  higher  awaited  me.  In  the  wonders  of  creation  and 
improvement  that  have  met  my  enchanted  eye  ;  in  the  unparalleled  and  self- 
felt  happiness  of  the  people  ;  in  their  rapid  prosperity  and  insured  security, 
public  and  private  ;  in  a  practice  of  good  order,  the  appendage  of  true  free- 
dom,  and  a  national  good  sense,  the  final  arbiter  of  all  difficulties,  I  have  had 
proudly  to  recognize  a  result  of  the  republican  principles  for  which  we  have 
fought,  and  a  glorious  demonstration  to  the  most  timid  and  unprejudiced 
minds,  of  the  superiority  over  degrading  aristocracy  or  despotism,  of  jiopular 
institutions  founded  on  the  plain  rights  of  man,  and  where  the  local  rights  of 
every  section  are  preserved  under  a  constitutional  bond  of  union.  The  cherish- 
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ing  of  that  union  between  the  States,  as  it  has  been  the  farewell  entreaty  of 
our  great  paternal  Washington,  and  will  ever  have  the  dying  prayer  of  every 
American  patriot,  so  it  has  become  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  world — an  object  in  which  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, while  they  give  the  animating  example  of  successful  free  institutions,  iu 
return  for  an  evil  entailed  upon  them  by  Europe,  -and  of  which  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  sense  is  everywhere  more  and  more  generally  felt,  show  them- 
selves every  day  more  anxiously  interested. 

'And  now,  sir,  how  can  I  do  justice  to  my  deep  and  lively  feelings  for  the 
assurances  most  peculiarly  valued,  of  your  esteem  and  friendship ;  for  your  so 
very  kind  references  to  old  times;  to  my  beloved  associates;  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  my  life  ;  for  your  affecting  picture  of  the  blessings  poured  by  the  several 
generations  of  the  American  people  on  the  remaining  days  of  a  delighted 
veteran;  for  your  affectionate  remarks  on  this  sad  hour  of  separation,  on  the 
country  of  my  birth,  full,  1  can  say,  of  American  sympathies,  on  the  hope  so 
necessary  to  me  of  my  seeing  again  the  country  that  has  deigned,  near  half  a 
century  ago,  to  call  me  hers?  I  shall  content  myself,  refraining  from  super- 
fluous repetitions,  at  once,  before  you  sir  and  this  respected  circle,  to  proclaim 
my  cordial  confirmation  of  every  one  of  the  sentiments  which  I  have  had  daily 
opportunities  publicly  to  utter,  from  the  time  when  your  venerable  predeces- 
sor, my  old  brother  in  arms  and  friend,  transmitted  to  me  the  honorable 
invitation  of  Congress,  to  this  day,  when  you,  my  dear  sir,  whose  friendly 
connection  with  me  dates  from  your  earliest  youth,  are  going  to  consign  me 
to  the  protection,  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the  heroic  national  flag,  on  board 
the  splendid  ship,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  the  least  flattering  and 
kind  among  the  numberless  favors  conferred  upon  me. 

'  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  surround  us.  God  bless  the  American 
people,  each  of  their  States,  and  the  Federal  Government.  Accept  this 
patriotic  farewell  of  an  overflowing  heart ;  such  will  be  its  last  throb  when  it 
ceases  to  beat.' 

Says  one  of  the  annalists  of  the  times:  'As  the  last  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, the  General  advanced,  and,  while  the  tears  poured  o\4er  his  vener- 
able cheek,  again  took  the  President  in  his  arms.  He  retired  a  few  paces, 
but  overcome  by  his  feelings  again  returned,  and  uttering  in  broken  accents, 
'God  bless  you!'  fell  once  more  on  the  neck  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  a 
scene,  at  once  solemn  and  moving,  as  the  sighs  and  stealing  tears  of  many 
who  witnessed  it  bore  testimony.  Having  recovered  his  self-possession,  the 
General  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  was  in  a  moment  surrounded  by  the 
greetings  of  the  whole  assemlily,  who  pressed  upon  him,  each  eager  to  seize, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  that  beloved  hand  which  was  opened  so  freely  for 
our  aid  when  aid  was  so  precious,  and  which  grasped,  with  firm  and  undevi- 
ating  hold,  the  steel  which  so  bravely  helped  to  achieve  our  deliverance. 
l"he  expression  which  now  beamed  from  the  face  of  this  exalted  man  was  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  kind.  The  hero  was  lost  in  the  father  and  the 
iiend ;  dignity  melted  into  subdued  affection,  and  the  friend  of  Washington 
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seemed  to  linger  with  a  mournful  delight  among  the  sons  of  his  adopted 
country.'  On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near  where  the  Mount 
Vernon  steam-vessel  was  in  waiting,  all  the  carriages  in  the  procession, 
except  the  General's,  wheeled  off,  and  the  citizens  in  them  assembled  on  foot 
around  that  of  the  General.  The  whole  military  body  then  passed  him  in 
review  as  he  stood  in  the  barouche  of  the  President,  attended  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Navy.  After  the  review,  the  Gen- 
eral proceeded  to  the  steam-vessel  under  a  salute  of  artillery,  surrounded  by 
as  many  citizens,  all  eager  to  catch  the  last  look,  as  could  press  on  the  large 
Avharf ;  and,  at  four  o'clock,  this  great,  and  good,  and  extraordinary  man,  trod, 
for  the  last  time,  the  soil  of  America,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  every 
patriotic  heart  that  lived  on  it. 

As  the  vessel  moved  off,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  the  deepest  silence 
was  observed  by  the  whole  of  .the  vast  multitude  that  lined  the  shore.  The 
feelings  that  pervaded  them  was  that  of  children  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  a 
venerated  parent.  They  all  remained  gazing  after  the  retiring  vessel  until 
she  had  passed  Greenleaf's  Point,  when  another  salute  repeated  the  valedic- 
tory, which  was  again,  not  long  after,  echoed  by  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort 
Washington,  reminding  the  host  of  spectators  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
benefactor  and  friend  of  the  country  was  being  borne  from  it. 

The  Greek  Revolution. — Perhaps  there  was  no  country  whose  people  were 
more  deeply  thrilled  by  the  revolution  of  Cireece  than  the  Americans.  There 
were  special  reasons  for  this.  It  reminded  us  vividly  of  our  own  struggle  for 
the  same  priceless  boon — national  independence  from  an  ancient  opjiressor. 
Every  American  schoolboy  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  Greece,  from  the 
time  Demosthenes  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  first  tyrant  who  struck 
at  her  liberty,  down  to , the  hour  when  Marco  I5ozzaris  fell.  It  has  not  gen- 
erallv  been  understood  how  largely  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States.  While  the  chief  drift  of  American  popular  edu- 
cation had  not,  for  the  masses,  been  the  culture  of  the  classics,  still  so  much 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  prevailed,  that  there  could  hardly  be 
found  a  cluster  of  log  cabins  where  some  teacher  had  not  done  something  in 
the  way  of  making  the  inhabitants  familiar  with  the  eternal  names  of  the  lands 
of   Homer  and   Pericles, — of  Cicero   and    Virgil.      If  some   curious   scholar 

1  For  the   following  incidents,  which   1  have  never  Mrs.    Scott  :   she  married  after  Mr.   Hancock's  death, 

before  seen  recorded.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Pr.  John  The  first  call  Lafayette   made  in  Boston  was  on   Mrs. 

A.  Weisse,  of  New  York  :  Scott.' 

'  Lafayette   was   careful   to    remember   all    his    old  '  Col.  Neville  was  Lafayette's  aid  when  he  served  m 

friends.     When  he  entered  Hoston,  he  asked  one  of  the  cirarmy  ;  and  when  Lafayette  sent  to  France  for  arms 

gentlemen  in  the  carriage  with  him  where  Mrs.  Hancock  and    equipments,   Neville,    who   was    then   a   rich   Vir- 

was.    Aftersomeinquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  ginia    planter,   raised   money  and   sent  for   the  equip- 

residing  in  a  not  particularly  fashionable   quarter,  but  ments  for  a  whole  regiment.     He  was  on  very  friendly 

.some  one  knew  where  she  would  probably  be  to  see  the  terms  with   Lafayette,  who  knew  his  wife  and   family, 

procession.     He  begged  that  they  would  look  out  for  her  On  his   visit    to   America  he   inquired   them  out,   and 

and  let  him  know  if  she  was  there,  and  if  so.  stop  the  visited  them,  in  Cincinnati.     He  asked   Mrs.  Neville  if 

carriage    at    that    point.     When  passing,   the  surmise  her  husband  had  been  reimbursed  for  his  outlays.    She 

proved  correct.     She  was,  as  it  had  been  predicted,  in  told  him  no,  and  that  there  was  still  a  mortgage  of  many 

a  front  window  of  a  friend's  house,  on  the  lookout.    She  thousand   dollars   on    their  property.     After   Lafayette 

was  pointed  out  to  him.      He  motioned  the  driver  to  stop  had  left  Cincinnati,  she  found  all  her  mortgages  had 

—rose  from  his  seat,  lifted  his  hat  and  kissed  his  hand  been  paid  oft":    but   he    never  spoke   of   it  or  alluded 

to  her.    She  was  delighted  ;   thought  it  so  wonderful  he  to    it  in   any    way.       The  widow's  property,  however, 

should  have  recognized  her.      She  was  at  that   time  was  clear  and  unencumbered. 
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would  have  the  patience  and  leisure  some  time,  to  collect  the  popular  literature 
of  America  which  was  inspired  by  the  Greek  revolution,  how  surprising  would 
be  its  bulk — how  great  a  tribute  it  would  be  to  the  worship  of  liberty  and 
classic  learning.  I  have  room  only  for  a  few  of  these  offerings.  The  first  is 
found  in  the  words  Daniel  Webster  uttered  in  Congress,  where  he  extended 
the  hand  of  American  fellowship  to  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  bled 
'on  old  Platrea's  day.'  The  second  was  flashed  from  Halleck's  genius,  in 
that  fine  Ode  which  was  translated  into  the  language  of  Greece,  and  sung  by 
her  people.'  I  was  very  much  touched  during  my  long  residence  in  Italy  by 
one  among  the  many  expressions  of  Greek  sympathy  for  the  American 
Republic,  but  by  none  more  perhaps  than  on  receiving  a  copy  of  Halleck's 
Ode,  sent  to  me  by  a  daughter  of   Marco    Bozzaris,  then  a  member  of  the 
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At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  'J'urk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  supphance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power  : 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 

The  trophies  of  a  conqueror  ; 
In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard  : 

Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring  ; 

Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king; 

As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing. 
As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

IJozzaris  ranged  his  Suhote  band, 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 
'J'hcre  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Plataia's  day  ; 
KnA  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air, 
'J'he  sons  of  sires  who  conquered   there, 
With  arm  to  strike  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke — to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 

'  To  arms  !   they  cume  !   the  Greek  !   the  Greek 
He  woke — to  die  'midst  flame  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  : 
'  Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires  ; 

God — and  your  native  land  !  * 

They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well  • 

I'hey  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  fesv  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile,  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won  ; 
They  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death  ! 

Come  to  the  .mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  firstborn's  breath  ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke  : 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake's  shock,  the  ocean  storm: 


Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 
With  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine. 
And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought — 
Come,  with  her  laural-leaf,  blood-bought — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men  : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  v/oods  of  palm. 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris  !   with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  hade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  pluraa 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

'I'he  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb  ; 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone  ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed  ; 
P'or  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells  ; 
Of  thee  her  babe's  first  lisping  tells  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed  ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow  ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him.  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears  : 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

'I'he  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now.  and  Fame'% 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 
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Court  of  King  Otho.  It  was  printed  in  gold,  on  blue  satin,  and  the  transla- 
tion, I  believe,  had  been  made  by  herself. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  1823,  President  Monroe  adverted  to  the 
struggle  then  going  on  in  Greece  for  her  independence.  '  A  strong  hope,' 
says  that  communication,  '  has  been  long  entertained,  founded  on  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their  contest,  and  resume 
their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  although  no  power 
has  declared  in  their  favor  ;  yet  none,  according  to  our  information,  has 
taken  part  against  them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  have  protected  them 
from  dangers  which  might  ere  this  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people.  The 
ordinary  calculations  of  interest,  and  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to  aggrandize- 
ment, which  mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have  had 
no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever  all  do- 
minion over  them ;  that  Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation.' 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Webster  moved  the  following  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  : — '  Resolved :  That  provision  ought  to 
be  made,  by  law,  for  defraying  the  expense  incident  to  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever  the  President  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  make  such  appointment.' 

In  Edward  Everett's  Life  and  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  he  says  : — '  These, 
it  is  believed,  are  the  first  official  expressions  favorable  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece  uttered  by  any  of  the  governments  of  Christendom,  and  no 
doubt  contributed  powerfully  towards  the  creation  of  that  feeUng  throughout 
the  civilized  world  which  eventually  led  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  lib- 
eration of  a  portion  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke.' 

Webslcr's  ChajnpionsJiip  of  the  Cause  of  the  Greeks. — On  the  19th  of  Jan. 
Webster  pronounced  his  Greek  speech,  which  will  embellish  the  literature 
of  hberty  to  the  end  of  time  ;  a  few  of  its  passages  must  go  into  the  text  of 
this  work  : — ■'  An  occasion  which  calls  the  attention  to  a  spot  so  distinguished, 
so  connected  with  interesting  recollections,  as  Greece,  may  naturally  create 
something  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  grave,  political  discussion, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  those  feelings  should  be  chastised.  I  shall  en- 
deavor properly  to  express  them,  although  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  altogether  extinguished.  We  must,  indeed,  fly  beyond  the  civilized  world  ; 
we  must  pass  the  dominion  of  law,  and  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  ;  we 
must,  more  especially,  withdraw  ourselves  from  this  place,  and  the  scenes 
and  objects  which  here  surround  us,  if  we  would  separate  ourselves  entirely 
from  the  influence  of  all  those  memorials  of  herself  which  ancient  Greece 
has  transmitted  for  the  admiration  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  free 
form  of  government,  this  popular  assembly,  the  common  Council  held  for  the 
connnon  good, — where  have  we  contemplated  its  earliest  models?  This  prac- 
tice of  fre(   debate  an  public  discussion,  the  contest  of  mind  with   mind,  ami 
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that  popular  eloquence  which,  if  it  were  now  here,  on  a  subject  like  this,  would 
move  the  stones  of  the  Capitol  !  Whose  was  the  language  in  which  all  these 
were  first  exhibited  ?  Even  the  edifice  in  which  we  assemble,  these  propor- 
tioned columns,  this  ornamental  architecture,  all  remind  us  that  Greece  has 
existed,  and  that  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  greatly  her  debtors.' 

'  But  I  have  not  introduced  this  motion  in  the  vain  hope  of  discharging 
anything  of  this  accumulated  debt  of  centuries.  I  have  not  acted  upon  the 
expectation  that  we,  who  have  inherited  this  obligation  from  our  ancestors, 
should  now  attempt  to  pay  it  to  those  who  may  seem  to  have  inherited  from 
their  ancestors  a  right  to  receive  payment.  My  object  is  nearer  and  more 
immediate.  I  wish  to  take  occasion  of  the  struggle  of  an  interesting  and  gal- 
lant people  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  circumstances  which  have  accompanied  that  struggle,  and 
to  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  governed  the  conduct  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe  in  regard  to  it  ;  and  to  the  effects  and  consequences  of  these 
principles  upon  the  independence  of  nations,  and  especially  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  free  governments.  What  1  have  to  say  of  Greece,  therefore,  con- 
cerns the  modern,  not  the  ancient  ;  the  living,  and  not  the  dead.  It  regards 
her  not  as  she  exists  in  history,  triumphant  over  time,  and  tyranny,  and  igno- 
rance ;  but  as  she  now  is,  contending  against  fearful  odds  for  being,  and  foi 
the  common  privileges  of  human  nature.' 

The  student  who  wishes  to  understand  how  clearly  and  learnedly  Webstei 
laid  down  the  principles  which  have  always  been  the  guide  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  treatment  of  other  nations,  must  read  this  speech  with  the 
greatest  care,  for  it  is  in  the  si)irit  of  Washington's  farewell  address,  and  thus 
far  it  has  been  the  steady  policy  of  this  country.  In  reconciling  the  principles 
of  international  law  with  American  sympathy  for  universaJ  liberty,  Webster 
further  says  :— -'  The  practical  commentary  has  corresponded  with  the  plain 
language  of  the  text.  Look  at  Spain,  and  at  Greece.  If  men  may  not  resist  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  Turkish  cimeter,  what  is  there  to  which  humanity 
must  not  submit  ?  Stronger  cases  can  never  arise.  Is  it  not  proper  for  us,  at 
all  times,  is  it  not  our  duty,  at  this  time,  to  come  forth,  and  den}^,  and  con- 
demn these  monstrous  principles  ?  Where  but  here  and  in  one  other  place,  are 
they  likely  to  be  resisted  ?  They  are  advanced  with  equal  coolness  and  boldness  ; 
and  they  are  supported  by  immense  power.  The  timid  will  shrink  and  give 
way,  and  many  of  the  brave  may  be  compelled  to  yield  to  force.  Human 
liberty  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  repose  its  principal  hopes  on  the  in- 
telligence and  the  vigor  of  the  Saxon  race.  As  far  as  depends  on  us  at 
least,  I  trust  those  hopes  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  and  that,  to  the  extent 
which  may  consist  with  our  own  settled  pacific  policy,  our  opinions  and  senti- 
ments may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  right  side,  and  to  the  right  end,  on  an 
occasion  which  is  in  truth  nothing  less  thaji  a  momentous  question  between 
»n  intelligent  age,    full  of  knowledge,  thirsting  for  improvement,  and  quick- 

•  The  interior  of  the  hall  of  the  old  House  of  Rep-  of  the  Composite  order,  which  gave  a  wonde-'ful  effetl 
reaentatives  issurrouiiJcd   by  a  magniticeiU  colonnade     to  these  words. 
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ened  by  a  thousand  impulses  on  one  side,  and  the  most  arbitrary  pretensions, 
sustained  by  unprecedented  power  on  the  other.' 

The  orator-statesman  next  meets  an  objection  urged  by  captious  or  feeble 
minds  with  this  unanswerable  argument : — '  It  may,  in  the  next  place,  be 
asked,  perhaps,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  what  can  we  do  ?  Are  we  to 
go  to  war  ?  Are  we  to  interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European 
cause  ?  Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  ?  No,  certainly  not.  What, 
then,  the  question  recurs,  remains  for  us  ?  If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own 
peace,  if  we  will  neither  furnish  armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think 
the  just  one,  what  is  there  within  our  power? 

'  Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  indeed,  when 
fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies  were  the  principal. reliances  even  in  the  best 
cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  Moral  causes  come  into  consideration  in  proportion  as  the  progress 
of  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is 
rapidly  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to 
oppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  injustice  and 
oppression  ;  and  as  it  grows  more  intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more 
and  more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be 
conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of 
ordinary  warfare.  It  is  that  impassible,  unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere 
violence  and  arbitrary  rule,  which,  like,  Milton's  angels, 

'  Vital  in  every  part, 

Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die.' 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to  talk  either  of 
triumphs  or  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated,  what  fortresses 
surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces  overrun.  In  the  history 
of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we 
have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs  in  a  cause  which  violates  the  general 
sense  of  justice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of 
France  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that  an 
unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  fallen  before  them  ;  it  is  nothing  that 
arrests,  and  confiscation,  and  execution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of 
national  resistance.  There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory 
of  these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of  his 
ovations  ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet 
indignant ;  it  shows  him  that  the  sceptre  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  sceptre  ; 
that  it  shall  confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  hi-s 
grasp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  it  pierces  his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured 
justice  ;  it  denounces  against  him  the  indignation  'of  an  enlightened  and 
civilized  age  ;  it  turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him 
with  the  sting  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  outraged  the 
spinion  of  mankind.' 

Of  that  noble  argument  in  favor  of  our  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Greece,  these  are  the  final  words  : — '  I  close,  then,  sir,  with  repeating  that 
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the  object  of  this  resohition  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interesting  occasion 
of  the  Greek  revolution  to  make  our  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  both  as  they  are  laid  down  in  principle,  and  as  they  are  applied 
in  practice.  I  think  it  right,  too,  sir,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  regard,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  in  a  manifestation  of  our  sym- 
pathy with  a  long  oppressed  and  now  struggling  people.  I  am  not  of  those 
who  would,  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril,  withhold  such  encouragement  as 
miglit  be  properly  and  lawfully  given,  and,  when  the  crisis  should  be  past, 
overwhelm  the  rescued  sufferer  with  kindness  and  caresses.  The  Greeks 
address  the  civilized  world  with  a  pathos  not  easy  to  be  resisted.  They  in- 
voke our  favor  by  more  moving  considerations  than  can  well  belong  to  the 
condition  of  any  other  people.  They  stretch  out  their  arms  to  the  Christian 
commimities  of  the  earth,  beseeching  them,  by  a  generous  recollection  of 
their  ancestors,  by  the  consideration  of  their  desolated  and  ruined  cities  and 
villages,  by  their  wives  and  children  sold  ifito  an  accursed  slavery,  by  their 
blood,  which  they  seem  willing  to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common  faith, 
and  in  the  name  which  unites  all  Christians,  that  they  would  extend  to  them 
at  least  some  token  of  compassionate  regard. 

The  old  Body- Guard  of  Liberty  in  Days  of  Trial  not  forgotteii  in  Days  of 
Peace. — The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  utterly  forgotten.  But 
the  time  had  come  to  make  more  eftectual  provision  for  the  living,  and  the 
widows  of  the  dead;  and  in  1818  a  measure  was  enacted,  generous  in  its 
spirit  and  beneficent  in  its  results.  Scattered  all  through  the  country  were 
crippled,  indigent,  disabled  men — officers  and  soldiers — who  had  gone  reso- 
lutely and  magnanimously,  to  the  immol^ion  of  life  and  fortune,  which  the 
bloody  Revolution  of  '76  had  called  for.  It  was  a  disgrace,  even  for  a 
threadbare  Republic,  to  let  such  men  go  hungry  and  naked.  The  new  law 
organized  a  system  of  pensions,  which,  by  supplementary  legislation,  has 
shown  that  our  people  have  never  overlooked  services  rendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  land  or  the  sea. 

While  it  deemed  titles  and  badges  of  nobility  too  mean  to  offer  to  the 
patriot  hero,  it  carried  comfort  and  independence  to  his  home.  Pensions, 
none  too  munificent,  but  as  large  as  a  poor  but  grateful  country  could  give, 
were  awarded ;  and  these  rewards  were  perpetuated  in  tens  of  thousands  of 

1  Henry  Clay    seconded  most  earnestly  Webster's  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  cabinet,  and  that  such  instruc- 

motion,  and  declared  that  '  although  it  had  been  de-  tions  were  given  to  our  naval  commander  in  the  Medi- 

nounced    as    Federalism,   because    it  came  from   Mr.  teiTanean  as  had  the  effect  of  a  quasi  recognition,  as 

Webster,  then  he  too  vi'as  a  federalist,  and  would  quit  appears  in  a  letter  of  Gen.  Lafayette  to  Mr.   Clay. 

the  republic  an   party,  if  that  party  could  extend  no  dated  La  Grange,  Nov.  25,  1825.     The  rumor  of  very 

sympathy  for  the  cause  of  suffering  Greece.'    Although  peculiar  acts  of  benevolence  from  the  American  squad- 

the  blended  eloquence  of  these  two  great  orators  failed  ron  and  Commodore  Rogers  in  behalf  of  tlie  Greeks 

to  obtain  a  majority  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa-  which  has  produced  no  party  complaint  that  I  know  ot 

tives,  yet  those  speeches  were  read   through   the  civil-  has,  in  the  enlightened  and   liberal  part  of  the  world, 

;zed  world,  and  the  whole  moral  weight  of  the  Repub-  .  added  to  the  popularity  and  dignity  of   the  American 

lie  was  thrown  on   the   side  of   Greece.      It   was  well  name.' 
known   that   the  cauie  commanded   the   sympathy   of 
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families  of  brave  men,  long  after  their  deaths,  to  be  cherished  by  their 
descendants  with  as  worth}'  a  pride  as  the  ancient  escutcheons  and  estates 
which,  as  heir-looms,  still  deck  the  halls  of  the  Norman  chivalry  who 
landed  at  Hastings,  in  1066,  with  William  the  Conqueror — aye,  with  a  worthier 
pride,  for  the  invader  only  divided  among  his  favorites  the  spoil  of  a  van- 
quished and  robbed  people,  while  a  grateful  Republic  taxed  itself  to  give 
bread  to  the  men  who  had  rescued  their  native  soil  from  a  foreign  tyrant, 
and  secured  homes  of  peace  and  plenty  to  generations  of  the  far-oft"  future. 

Wliat  the  Republic  has  done  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Veterans  of  all  its 
Wars. — We  cannot  help  sometimes  contrasting  the  humbler  scenes  of  our 
rustic  life  with  others  we  are  reminded  of,  which  were  dnacted  on  a  more 
imposing  scale  in  Europe.  Let  us  revert  to  France  : — '  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century — 1840 — Napoleon  had  slept  in  his  volcanic  tomb  at  St.  Helena  ;  but 
his  ideas  had  been  slowly  revolutionizing  Europe.  The  elder  Bourbons, 
whom  England  and  her  allies  had  fought  for  twenty-five  years  to  restore,  had 
once  more  been  driven  into  exile  by  an  outraged  and  indignant  people.  The 
inauguration  of  Louis  Philippe  as  the  Citizen  King  of  France,  had  quelled  for 
another  decade  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress  which  Napoleon 
had  awakened ;  and  France,  which  had  spilt  so  much  precious  blood  in  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  now  greeted  with 
subdued  but  hopeful  enthusiasm  the  accession  of  a  Sovereign  who  would  give 
her  domestic  tranquillity,  restore  the  shattered  fortunes  of  her  people,  and 
unfold  to  them  a  future  of  hope. 

'  But  while  the  hum  of  business  was  again  heard  along  all  her  marts  of 
commerce,  and  the  glad  peasants  were  training  anew  their  vines  towards  the 
genial  sun  of  the  south,  and  palace,  boulevard  and  promenade  were  radiant 
with  luxury,  fashion  and  pleasure,  Napoleon  and  his  Iliad  of  glory  were  not 
forgotten.  They  treasured  these  things  in  their  hearts.  The  peasant  by  his 
fireside,  the  mariner  on  the  distant  sea,  the  metropolitan  in  his  giddy  whirl  of 
pleasure,  and,  above  all,  the  scarred  veterans,  the  shattered  wrecks  of  the 
grand  annee—\ve\)i  over  his  fate,  and  all  called  for  the  execution  of  his  last 
will,  which  had  desired   that  his   body  might  be  borne  to  the  banks  of  the 

Seine,  and  be  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  French  people And  so 

up  the  glorious  Seine,  by  cities,  green  fields,  and  under  the  walls  of  castles, 
the  convoy  rode  on,  bearing  the  imperial  cofiin,  surrounded  by  wax-l^ights^ 
covered  with  the  imperial  pall,  and  shaded  by  a  group  of  standards.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  cere- 
monies Paris  had  ever  witnessed,  the  body  of  the  Emperor  was  borne  to  the 
Invalides,  where  it  lay  for  many  days  publicly  exposed,  and  around  it  France 
gathered  in  veneration  and  love.  On  the  6th  of  February,  the  coffin  was 
taken  from  the  imperial  cenotaph,  and  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  Jerome,  in  the 
church  of  the  Invalides,  where  it  was  to  remain  till  the  completion  of  the 
mausoleum.  On  the  coffin  lay  the  chapeau  the  hero  had  worn  at  Eylau, 
his    sword     and    imperial    crown ;    and   over    these    emblems    waved    the 
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standards  taken  at  Austerlitz.  Within  their  folds  one  of  the  eagles  of  the 
empire  spread  its  golden  wings,  and  looked  down  on  the  hero  with  whose 
banners  it  had  flown  from  the  Gulf  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  from  the  snows  of  Russia  to  the  sands  of  the  Pyramids.  Four  of  the  Old 
Guard,  with  naked  sabres,  watched  day  and  night  by  the  ashes  of  their 
beloved  chiefs 

Our  Old  Guard  at  Mount  Vernon  : — Since  the  body  of  our  National 
Chief  was  laid  in  his  simple  tomb  without  ostentation,  it  has  rested  in  peace. 
A  proposition  was  made  to  remove  the  sacred  ashes,  and  place  them  under 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  ;  but  the  attempt  was  resisted  by  Daniel  Webster  in 
the  senate,  with  other  distinguished  speakers — and  their  voice  spoke  for  the 
nation.  No  one  can  tell,  for  no  complete  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
visitors  to  the  spot — but  of  the  unbroken  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  it  is  known 
that  thousands  of  the  old  revolutionary  army  were  numbered.  No  sooner 
had  they  received  their  pensions  than  they  turned  their  faces  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  bend  before  the  holy  tomb,  and,  with  moistened  eyes  and  hearts 
made  tenderer  by  the  fresh  consecration,  traced  back  the  long  road  to  their 
homes,  and  once  more  by  happy  liresides,  to  *  shoulder  the  crutch  and  tell 
how  fields  were  won.'  How  much  nearer  all  this  '  comes '  home  to  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  than  the  pomp  of  imperial  splendor?  What  have  all  our 
artists  been  doing,  that  no  one  of  them  has  yet  painted  the  revolutionary 
veteran  at  Washington's  grave?  \Vere  they  sketching  peasant  girls  in  Italy, 
or  beggars  in  Greece,  or  camel  drivers  in  Egypt  ? 

Avioimts  paid  to  the  several  classes  of  Pensioners,  from  1791  to  June 
30,  1874. — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  record  which  I  give  in  the  note  can  be 
read  without  a  blush  by  every  American  citizen.  "^ 

'    T!ie  NafroleoH  Dynasty  :  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,     Total  amount  paid  for  special  acts  for 
pp.  216-219.  Army  and  Navyat  Treasury —1832  to 

2   I  am  indebted  to  Mr.   T.H.Baker,    the  Commis-         1855 1,216,11353 

sioner  of  Pensions,  for  the  kindness  with  which   he  so  •^— ^— ^ 

promptly  responded  to  my  request  to  furnish  the  follow-  Total 332,394,458  13 

ing  valuable  information; — 

Amounts  as  f  aid  to  the  sei'eral  classes  0/  Peii- 
sioners.  NAVY. 

ARMY. 

Total    amount   paid    to    invalids    from  Total  amount  paid  to  invalids  from  1S03 

1791  to  June  30.  1874 $99,275,48983         to  June  30,   1874 4,339,88972 

Total  amount  paid  to  soldiers  of  the  re-  Total  amount  paid  to  privateer-invalids 

volutionary  war — 1818   to  1869   46,177,845  44         from  iBrz  to  June  30,  1874 158,801   70 

I'otal    amount   paid    to   widows  of  the  Total  amount  paid  to  widows  from  1843 

soldiers  of   the   revolutionary   war —  to  June  30,  1874 5,089,66494 

1836  to  1874 19,604,379  31     Total  amount  paid  to  privateer-widows 

Total    amount  paid    to  widows  of  sol-  from  1812  to  December  31,  1835 254,635  45 

diers  in   the  wars  subsequent  to  the  = 

revolutionary  war — 1816  to  1874 5,915,01636                                                                                342,237,44994 

Total   amount  paid   to   widows  of  sol-  • 

diers  in  the  war  1861-1861  to  1874. ..  151,012,047  59 

Total   amount   paid  to    soldiers   of  the  Soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 

war  of  1812,  act  February  14,  1871 —  (pensioned   for  service,  57,623) 289,715 

1871  to  1874 5,647,921  82     Soldiers  in  the  Indian  war — St. Clair's 

Total  amount  paid  to  widows  of  soldiers  deteat,  November  4,  1791  ;  battle  of 

of  war  1812,  act  February  14,  1871 —  Maumee,   General  Wayne,   August 

1871   to  1874 1,641.313  72         20,  1794 2,843 

Total  amount  paid  for  Virginia  claims  Soldiers  in  the  Indian  war  1811 — bat- 
under  act  July  5,  1832,  at  the  Irea-  tie  Tippecanoe,  General  Harrison, 
sury — 1832  10x855 1,904.33053        November  7,  181 1 65a 
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We  all  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  magnificent  monuments  erected 
to  the  mighty  chieftains  of  Europe,  when  we  contemplate  them  as  works  of 
art.  There  the  admiration  of  true  lovers  of  liberty  ceases,  with  most  of 
them — not  all.  But  the  gratitude  of  Europe  to  the  millions  of  the  rank  and 
file  who  fell  on  its  battle-fields,  finds  few  records  in  monuments.  Victors  were 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honor,  and  even  their  mistresses  were  enriched  and 
ennobled ;  but  the  unnumbered  miUions  were  left  stranded  in  forgotten  want 
and  neglect  after  their  battles  were  won. 

It  should  not  be  an  unpardonable  crime  in  us  that  we  have  chosen  to 
scatter  our  national  bounty  with  a  broader  hand ;  that  we  have  distributed 
nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  so  many  homes ;  that  neither  a 
soldier  disabled  by  sickness  or  casualty,  has  been  suffered  to  want ;  nor  that 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen  have  been  left  to  beg  their  bread.  We 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  erection  of  a  stately  hospital  at  Greenwich, 
or  the  magnificent  pile  of  the  Invalides,  for  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  or  the 
favored ;  but  that  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Democracy,  we  have  taken  the  army- 
roll  for  our  guide,  and  followed  every  pensioner  to  his  home,  no  matter  how 
frequently  in  our  nomad  life,  he  may  have  changed  his  dwelling-place.  We 
founded  hospitals  for  seamen  and  soldiers ;  but  it  better  suited  the  spirit  of 
our  people  to  make  allotments  of  land  and  money  that  each  beneficiary 
might  enjoy  his  well-earned  bounty  in  his  own  home.  It  may  therefore  be 
safely  said,  that  neither  the  sailors  nor  the  soldiers  of  any  nation  were  ever 
paid  so  generously  while  in  active  service,  nor  so  munificently  rewarded 
when  their  term  expired.  On  this  subject  Lafayette  was  always  loud  in  our 
praise.  'It  is,'  he  said,  'one  of  the  most  grateful  sights  I  witness  in  this 
grand  tour  I  am  making  through  the  Union,  of  the  independent  condition 
of  my  old  companions  in  arms.  None  of  them,  however  humble,  have  to 
beg.  The  government  has  taken  care  of  them  all  ;  and  of  those  who 
died  in  the  cause  of  Independence,  or  in  the  Second  war  with  England,  I 
find  their  families  provided  for.  All  this  bespeaks  the  character  of  your  in- 
.stitutions.  Here  we  see  the  superiority  of  a  republican  over  any  other  form 
of  government.  You  are  all  citizens,  and  not  subjects.  Royalty  and  Im- 
perialism must  waste  their  resources  on  the  favored  few — Republicanism 
can  be  generous  and  just  to  all.' 

Soldiers  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  Soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  1831 

— 1812    to    1815 — including    sailors  and  1832 S.031 

and  marines  serving  twelve  months  Soldiers   in  tlie  southwestern  disturb- 
er more 63,179                         ances,  1836 2,803 

Soldiers  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  Soldiers  in  the  Cherokee  country  dis- 

— :8i2    to    1815 — including    militia  turbances,  1836  and  1837 3,926 

serving  six  months  or  more 66.325  Soldiers  in  the  Creek  coimtry  disturb- 

Soldiers  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  ances,  1836  and  1837 13,418 

— 1812    to    1815— including    militia  Soldiers  in  the   Florida  war,   1836  to 

serving  three  months  or  more 125,643  1843 41,122 

Soldiers  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  Soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war— 1846'  to 

— 1812    to    1815 — mcluding    militia  1847 — (not  including  sailors,   prob- 

serving  one  month  or  more 125,307  able  number,  5,893) 73,266 

Soldiers  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  Soldiers  in  the  New  Vork  frontier  dis- 

— 1812    to    181S— inc'i-.Jing    militia  turbances,  1838  and  1839 1,128 

serving  less  than  one  nr.Dnth 147,200  Soldiers  in  the  Aroostook  disturbances, 

,  ,j.        .      ,     ^            ,               „           ,- 527,654         1S38  and  1839 2reg'ts. 

boldiers  m  theSeinmolewar,  i8i7and  Soldiers   in   the  war  of  the  rebeUion, 

1818 5,911         1861  to  1865 2,683,523 
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Establishment  of  Savings  Banks. — This  distinguishing  feature  of  oui 
social  Hfe  demands  special  attention.  Although  we  borrowed  the  idea  from 
England,  yet  we  adapted  it  so  readily  to  our  peculiar  position,  that  it  soon 
became  as  much  a  part  of  our  economic  system,  as  though  it  had  sprung 
directly  from  the  American  brain  ;  and  savings  banks  have  grown  into  such 
unexampled  magnitude,  and  their  influence  has  been  thus  far  so  beneficent, 
they  must  not  escape  our  careful  observation. 

Savings  Banks  in  Great  Britain. — The  habit  of  laying  by  from  a  surplus, 
a  store  for  a  time  of  scarcity,  is  a  law  of  nature,  enforced  by  experience,  and 
made  sacred  by  the  injunctions  and  maxims  of  divine  wisdom.  Scarcely  sixty 
years  ago,  society  furnished  nothing  better  for  a  poor  man's  savings  bank  than 
an  old  pouch  or  stocking,  a  straw  bed,  a  hole  in  the  floor,  or  a  crevice  in  the 
wall ;  but  society  at  last  discovered  that,  in  sheer  self-defence,  it  had  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  On  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone — the 
statesman  of  our  times — said  to  the  working  men  of  Glasgow :  '  The  nine- 
teenth century,  whatever  else,  it  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense, 
the  century  of  the  workingman.  It  is  the  century  which  has  seen  his  condi- 
tion raised,  his  circumstances  improved,  new  means  organized  for  his  benefit, 
new  prospects  opened  for  the  future  ;  and  he  has  before  him — I  mean  not  the 
individual,  but  the  class — a  prospect  which,  I  trust,  nothing  can  mar — of 
increasing  weight,  increased  consideration,  increased  happiness  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come.' 

In  England  this  grand  Passover  for  the  neglected  masses  began  with  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Then,  for  the  first  tune  in  British  history,  they  began 
to  feel  fresh  aspirations  for  a  better  life.  The  ruling  classes  now  turned 
their  attention  to  improving  the  physical  condition  of  tlie  poor,  which 
soon  led  to  eflicient  means  for  their  social,  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 
Two  hundred  years  before,  Milton — the  sage,  prophet  and  philanthropist  of 
his  time — had  said  of  the  education  of  the  masses  of  a  people  :  '  It  will  come 
to  be  in  extent  and  comprehension  far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter, 
and  of  attainment  far  more  certain,  than  hath  yet  been  in  practice.' 

First  came  Raikes,  with  his  Sunday-schools  ;  Matthews,  the  advocate  of 
universal  enlightenment ;  Whitbread  in  parliament ;  Dr.  Bell  in  the  system 
of  National  Schools ;  Lancaster  and  his  schools ;  and  finally,  the  Government 
began  the  education  of  the  people  ;  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  the 
Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers ;  Penny  Postage,  and  other  reforms,  which 
finally  placed  England  at  the  head  of  European  progress. 

In  defence  of  savings  banks,  that  early,  illuminated  and  hearty  cham- 
pion of  advancement  and  reform — the  Edinburgh  Review — said,  in  1853: 
The  principle  on  which  they  are  founded  interferes  with  no  individual  action, 
saps  no  individual  self-reliance.  It  prolongs  childhood  by  no  proffered  leading 
string  ;  it  valetudinaiizes  energy  by  no  hedges  or  walls  of  defence  ;  no  fetters 
of  well-meant  paternal  restriction.  It  encourages  virtue  and  forethought  b) 
no  artificial  excitements,   but   simply  by  providing    that .  they  shall   not  be 
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debarred  from  full  fructification,  nor  defrauded  of  their  natural  reward.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  foster  the  infant  habit  of  saving  by  the  unnatural  addition 
of  a  penny  to  every  penny  laid  by ;  it  contents  itself  with  endeavoring  to 
secure  to  the  poor  and  inexperienced,  that  safe  investment,  and  that  reason- 
able return  for  their  small  economies  which  is  their  just  and  scanty  due.' 

The  world  owes  to  Great  Britain  the  original  establishment  of  the  system 
of  Savings  Banks,  as  we  now  understand  that  term,  and  it  dates  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  century.  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  the  co-operation  of  Matthews' 
strong  pen,  struck  out  his  grand  scheme  of  a  National  Bank  for  Savings,  with 
branches  accessible  to  the  whole  people,  and  exclusively  for  their  benefit. 
He  was  not  understood,  and-  had,  like  all  pioneers  and  prophets,  the  mortifi- 
cation of  failure,  only  to  have  posterity  give  fulfillment  to  his  hopes,  and 
establish  his  fame.     The  edifice  grew  by  degrees. 

Lady  Isabella  Douglas — in  1808 — established  the  Savings  Bank  of  Bath, 
for  taking  the  wages  of  industrious  domestic  servants  only,  paying  interest  at 
four  per  cent.,  the  deposit  withdrawable  at  will.  The  Bank  was  long  man- 
aged by  Lady  Douglas  and  three  other  directresses,  aided  by  four  gentlemen. 
But  in  1815,  Dr.  Haygarth  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  set  up  an  institu- 
tion on  broader  conditions,  and  thus  a  modern  Savings  Bank  was  successfully 
floated.  Immediately  after.  Right  Hon.  George  Rose — a  noble  name  in  Sav- 
ings Banks — became  President  of  the  Provident  Savings  Institution  of  South- 
ampton. 

Still  higher  credit  is  however  given  to  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Duncan,  the  real 
founder  of  Savings  Banks,  as  the  term  is  now  understood.  He  originated  the 
first  self-sustaining  Savings  Bank,  applicable  to  any  locality,  and  free  from  all 
eleemosynary  elements  or  pretensions.  He  studied  deeply  the  character  and 
wants  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  won  the  praise  of  The  Quarterly  Review — 
Oct.  1816  : — 'But  for  this  Scotch  clergyman,  there  would  at  this  time  be  found 
only  a  few  isolated  establishments  for  the  savings  of  industry,  of  which  the 
intelligent  and  wealthy  would  have  had  little  knowledge,  and  from  which  the 
lower  classes  in  general  would  have  derived  no  advantage.' 

This  really  great  philanthropist  and  learned  man,  began  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  in  18 10,  in  his  humble  parish  of  Ruthwell,  and  in  three  years  the 
deposits  '  from  odds  and  ends  of  income  in  the  poorest  families,  which  are  too 
often  frittered  away  in  thoughtless  extravagance,'  amounted  to  nearly  $5,000. 
The  success  of  the  Ruthwell  Bank  opened  the  era  of  Savings  Banks  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Duncan's  '  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of 
Parish  Banks' — 1814 — was  the  first  published  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and 
none  other  was  needed.  'The  Duncan  Institution  at  Dumfries,  one  of  the 
few  mementoes  of  the  man  who  did  so  much  for  Savings  Banks,  serves  the 
purposes  of  a  Savings  Bank  in  the  principal  town  of  his  native  county,  a 
statue  of  Dr.  Duncan  being  very  appropriately  placed  in  front  of  it.'  The 
debt  which  society  owes  to  Dr.  Duncan,  and  the  early  workers  in  this  cause, 
A^as,  as  usual,  left  for  posterity  to  pay.     Francis  Jeffrey  early  said — Edin- 
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burgh  Review,  XLIX.,  p.  146  : — '  It  would  be  difficult,  we  fear,  to  convince 
either  the  people  or  their  rulers,  that  the  spread  of  Savings  Banks  is  of  far 
more  importance,  and  far  more  likely  to  increase  the  happiness  and  ev  ;n  the 
greatness  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  brilliant  success  of  its  arms,  or  the 
most  stupendous  improvements  of  its  trade  or  its  agriculture  ;  and  yet  we  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  so.'  Ireland  early  felt  the  Scotch  movement.  The  Bel- 
fast Savings  Bank  opened  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Finally,  Savings  Banks  having  thus  gone  into  successful  operation  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  as  voluntary  associations,  ;ind  proved  beneiicial 
to  society.  Parliament  passed  the  'Act  to  Afford  Protection  to  Savings 
Banks' — 18 17. — This  act  authorizing  any  number  of  individuals  to  enroll 
themselves  as  Trustees  of  a  Savings  Bank,  required  in  all  cases  reasonable 
security  from  persons  entrusted  with  money,  and  trustees  and  managers  were 
prohibited  from  receiving  any  profit  from  any  transactions  in  these  banks  ; 
while  the  deposits  were  to  be  invested  in  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  in 
three  per  cent,  annuities.  Within  one  year  227  banks  were  established  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  about  an  equal  number  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Not  only  the  minute  savings  of  the  poor,  but  the  hoarded  savings  of  the 
frugal,  with  the  means  of  the  'better  classes,'  flowed  from  all  quarters  into 
the  Savings  Banks,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  British  Islands. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  financial  reformafion  whose  beneficent  results  were 
to  elude  the  comprehension  of  the  wisest  statesmen.  Wilberforce  lent  all  his 
aid  to  this  good  cause,  and  Henry  Brougham  was  equally  earnest. 

Little  further  attempt  was  made  to  legislate  on  Savings  Banks  till  1823, 
when  an  act  of  amendment  was  passed,  which  dealt  chiefly  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  Trustees,  'the  giant  difticulty  of  Savings  Banks  from  that  time  until 
now.'  The  provisions  were  wise  and  satisfactory.  In  1828,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume — who  was  to  play  his  great  part  as  watch-dog  of  the  British  Treasury, 
and  reformer  and  friend  of  the  working  classes — asked  for  new  legislation. 
He  called  for  the  account  of  moneys  deposited  with  Government  by  Savings 
Banks,  and  it  showed  that  from  181 7  it  had  paid  to  depositors  half  a  million 
sterling,  and  interest  more  than  the  regular  rates  paid  on  the  National  Debt ; 
and  a  new  bill  was  passed,  which  abolished  all  the  other  five  acts,  which 
together  contained  150  clauses — too  complicated  for  popular  comprehension 
— and  the  new  act  was  known  as  the  'Governing  Statutes  Relating  to  Sav- 
ings  Banks.'  The  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  barrister  to  certify 
that  the  rules  of  each  bank  should  conform  to  the  statutes.  Mr.  John  Kidd 
Pratt,  one  of  England's  worthies  who  prove  true  for  a  lifetime — received  the 
appointment.  Interest  was  reduced  from  ^^  iis.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annum 
to  ^3  1 6s.  -^d.  Miners'  savings  could  be  deposited,  and  married  women 
were  allowed  to  become  depositors.  Charitable  societies  could  invest  not 
more  than  ^i^^ioo  per  year,  nor  ^300  in  the  whole.  No  person  could  deposit 
more  than  ;£:^o  in  one  year,  and  all  interest  ceased  when  the  total  reached 
^200,  and  every  year  each  bank  had  to  make  a  full  financial  statement  to  the 
National  Debt  office,  and  each  depositor  could  have  a  copy  for  one  penny. 
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Wonderful  prospeiity  followed  this  act,  and  as  Government  held  s  lict  sur. 
veillance  over  them,  they  remained  sound,  and  grew  everywhere  popular.  In 
1833  the  system  of  annuities  was  authorized  and  introduced,  which  worked 
most  beneficially.  In  1837,  savings  banks  numbered  500,  and  by  the  full 
returns  of '38  it  appeared  that  while  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  depositors 
in  cash  was  only  ^286,000,  the  amount  credited  to  them  and  turned  into 
capital  was  ^9,271,000. 

In  1841  England  had  428  Savings  Banks,  Wales  23,  Ireland  76,  and 
Scotland  28.  The  average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  England  and  Ireland 
was  ;^3o,  Scotland  ^12  ;  and  the  total  number  of  depositors  was  in  England 
f  to  every  22  of  the  inhabitants,  Wales  i  to  58,  Scotland  i  to  52,  and  Ireland 
r  to  103. 

The  popularity  and  usefulness  of  Savings  Banks  were  somewhat  impaired 
by  repeated  instances  of  fraud;  but  the  evil  was  to  a  great  extent  counter- 
acted by  the  prompt  and  magnanimous  contributions  made  by  trustees  of 
rank  and  fortune  ;  and  finally  new  guarantees  were  thrown  around  these 
institutions  by  parliamentary  action  in  1844,  through  what  was  known  as  the 
Goulburn  Act.  Its  chief  objects  were  to  provide  against  frauds,  and  allay 
the  consternation  which  prevailed  among  trustees  of  Savings  Banks.  The 
act  seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  the  number  of  depositors  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  steadily  increased. 

But,  although  many  efforts  at  new  legislation  were  attempted  by  the  two 
successive  Lord  Chancellors — Gladstone  and  Sir  George  Lewis — yet  little 
was  eftected  till  the  former  statesman  brought  in  his  great  measure  of  Post- 
Office  Savings  Banks,  which,  after  much  discussion  and  delay,  was  eventually 
passed,  and  which  has  produced  such  vast  and  beneficial  results. 

At  the  time  the  new  measure  took  effect,  the  entire  amount  of  deposits  in 
all  the  sa%'i?igs  banks  of  the  British  Empire,  fell  far  short  of  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  cities  of  N'eiu  York  and  Brooklyn  alone  !  ' 

Origin  and  History  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States. — In  this  mat- 
ter something  more  than  mere  figures  must  be  taken  into  account.  They  in- 
deed are  startling  enough,  for  the  growth  of  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  not  only  exceeds  parallel,  but  almost  transcends 
belief.  Three  simple  facts  alone  give  some  clue  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject : 

ist.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  1874,  the  150  Savings  Banks  of  the 
State  of  New  York  held  on  deposit  an  amount  nearly  as  great  as   the  capital 

'  There  are  several   good   reasons  why  the  Postal  5.  Cheapness  and  abundance  of  money. 

Savings  Hank  System  would  succeed  in  (Jreat  Britain  :  6.   Staple  standard    of   value    for    all    her    money 

1.  Her   subjects  had   for  fifty  years  been   fully  in-     throughout  the  world. 

structed  in  Savings  Banks.  7.   Rubbery,    defalcation    and    misappropriation    o{ 

2.  The  new  system  extended  over  the  empire,  em-  public  funds  unknown — the  Postal  System   could   not 
bracing  her  army  and  navy,  and  her  subjects  on  land  fail  with  savings  banks  any  more  than  with  letters, 
and  sea. 

3.  Confidence  in  the  financial  soundness  and  integ-  When  we  have  all  these,  and  are  in  a  similar  c-jndv 
rity  of  her  system  of  managing  the  public  business.  tion,  it  will   do  for   us   to   talk  about  doing  the  viraa 

4.  It  wa>  in  perfect  ace ird  with  the  form  and  spirit  thing;  not  before, 
of   imperial  consolidation,  where   all   power   emanates 

from  A  common  centre. 
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stock  of  all  the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States  ;  while  the  deposits  held 
by  the  New  England  Savings  Banks  exceeded  that  aggregate. 

2d.  When  the  new  system  of  Postal  Savings  Banks  took  effect  in  Great 
Britain,  the  entire  amount  of  deposits  held  by  all  the  Savings  Institutions  of 
the  British  Empire  fell  short  of  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  December  last  year. 

3d.  The  number  of  Savings  Banks  in  this  country  is  nearly  one  thousand, 
and  their  depositors  probably  exceed  four  millions ;  while  the  grand  total  of 
their  deposits  is  more  than  half  as  great  as  the  National  Debt.  But  these 
facts,  however,  astounding  as  they  are,  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  influence 
of  Savings  Banks  upon  American  society. 

The  first  Savings  Bank  incorporated — Dec.  13,  1816 — in  the  United 
States  was  the  '  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  town  of  Boston,' 
which  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  and  now  holds  over  ten  millions  on  de- 
posit. The  second  was  the  'Salem  Savings  Bank' — Jan.  29,  1818 — whose 
deposits  now  exceed  five  millions. 

The  next  State  in  order  was  Pennsylvania,  whose  Legislature  chartered 
<The  Savings  Fund  Society,'  Feb.  25th,  1819,  although  the  Society  had  been 
in  existence,  as  a  voluntary  association,  for  nearly  two  years.  But  its  charter 
ante  dates  the  incorporation  of  '  The  Bank  for  Savings'  in  the  City  of  New 
York  by  only  a  month  and  a  day.  During  the  same  year,  Connecticut  estab- 
lished the  '  Society  for  Savings '  at  Hartford  ;  Rhode  Island,  '  The  Savings 
Bank  of  Newport,'  and  in  the  following  October  the  '  Providence  Institution 
for  Savings,'  and  the  'Bristol  Institution  for  Savings;'  while  during  the  same 
year  Maine  incorporated  the  '  Institution  for  Savings  for  the  Town  of  Port- 
land and  its  Vicinity.'  All  these  pioneer  institutions  have  from  the  beginning 
gone  on  with  increasing  prosperity  and  strength,  till  the  present  time,  except 
the  last  one  mentioned,  which  failed  in  1838,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
investments. 

It  is  certain  that  the  idea  and  the  general  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  American  Savings  Banks  were  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain,  although  their  existence  was  first  recognized  by  Parliament  only  two 
years  before  six  of  our  States  had  incorporated  the  savings  institutions  above 
mentioned.  How  extensively  we  have  carried  out  the  system  I  have  illus- 
trated in  the  extended  note  below.' 

'  Fut  it  is  interesting  to  trace  this  vast  stream  to  its  This  seed  could  not  have  been  long  in  germinating 

rivulet  origin.     In  Samuel  L.  Knapp's  Life  of  Thomas  here,  for  it  bore  fruit  the  next  autumn.      In   the  Ne« 

Eddy  (1S34) — both  New  Vorkers — we  learn  that  Mr.  York   Ei'fiing  J'nst  of  December  2,  the   same  year. 

Eddy  had  long  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  we  find  an  account  of  'A  meeting  of  a  number  of  citi- 

renowned  philanthropist,  Patrick  Colquhoun,  of  Lon-  zens   convened    in    the   Assembly   Room   of  the   City 

don,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  April  ig,  1816,  says:    'We  Hotel,    on    Friday  evening,    Nov.   29,    1S16,   pursuant 

are  now  anxiously  engaged  in  forming  a  provident  in-  to  public  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sav- 

stitution,  or  savings  bank,  in  the  western  district  of  the  ings  bank,  when  Thomas  Eddy,   Esq.,  was  called  to 

city,  upon  the  principle  suggested  and  explained  in  my  the  chair,  and  J.  H.  Coggeshall,  Esq.,  was  appointed 

Treatise  on  Indigence,  published  in  1806,  but  on  a  far  Secretary.' 

more  limited  scale.     The  object  is  to  assist  the  labor-  It  was  '■Resoked,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish 

ing  poor  to  preserve  a  portion  of  their  earnings  for  old  a  savings  bank  for  the  city  of  New  V'ork.' 

age,  and  to  give  them  provident  habits.     I   send  you  Two  weeks  later  the  following  Board  of  officers  was 

under  cover,  the  plan  of  our  institution,  which  has  just  elected  :  William    Kayard,    President ;    Noah    Urown, 

commenced,  and  which   has   been   the  result  of  much  Thomas  R.  Smith,  and  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  Vice-Presi- 

discussion  and  deliberation.'  dents  ;  and  Thomas  Eddy,  Jr.,  Cashier.     Mr.  Eddj 
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Advantages  of  Savings  Banks  to  Z)cpositors  and  their  Families. — Here 
we  enter  upon  a  boundless  field  ;  for  who  can  measure  the  want  and  suffer- 
ing relieved  in  dark  days  of  trouble — the  increased  industry,  thrift,  and  in- 


informed  his  friend  Colqiihoun  that  his  plan  had  been 
adopted  in  New  York,  and  that  the  new  bank  was  only 
waiting  for  a  charter  to  commence  business. 

But  side  issues  and  interested  motives  retarded  the 
measure  for  two  years,  when,  July  3,  i8ig,  the  bank 
was  opened  for  business,  and  eighty  depositors  came 
forward  the  first  evening  with  $2,807.  for  a  banking- 
room  two  years,  gratis,  they  were  indebted  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  ;  a  courtesy  e.vtended  with  the  more 
grace  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  Their  report  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  first  si.\  months,  December  27, 
showed  1,527  depositors  ;  amount.  $153,378.31.  The 
trustees  asked  fir  an  amendment  of  the  charter  to  au- 
thorize in\estments  in  loans  upon  real  estate. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  then  Governor,  had  been  one  of 
the  original  corporators,  and  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  that  great  statesman  said  :  "The  bank  for 
savings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  instituted  at  the  last 
session,  to  cherish  meritorious  industry,  to  encourage 
frugality  and  retrenchment,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  families,  the  cause  of  morality  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  has  already  manifested  its  claims  to  your  con- 
fidence by  an  accumulation  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  small  deposits,  and  by 
sheddmg  a  benign  influence  on  society.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  institution  to  authorize  leans  on  real  estate, 
as  well  as  any  other  provisions  subservient  to  its  salu- 
tary objects,  will  undoubtedly  receive  your  sanction.' 

The  Governor  was  not  disappointed.  This  noble 
institution  has  always  been  under  the  management  of 
some  of  our  most  substantial  citizens  ;  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  million^  which  have  passed  through  its  hands, 
neither  the  bank  nor  its  depositors  tfrom  the  beginning, 
342,743)  have  ever  lost  a  dollar.  Its  standing,  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  E.xaminers  on  the  ist  of  January 
last  year,  showed  over  seven  ly-two  thousand  open  ac- 
counts, with  nearly  twenty  millions  due  depositors, 
one-quarter  being  invested  in  bonds  and  rrm-tgages, 
and  three-quarters  in  securities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  with  an  excess 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $1,784,000,  after  paying  de- 
positors nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  in- 
terest (during  the  year),  a  vast  proportion  of  which, 
but  for  savings  banks,  would  never  have  been  accu- 
mulated ! 

The  establishment  of  this  pioneer  bank  was  fol- 
lowed by  chartering,  in  1820,  the  "  Albany  Savings 
Bank,"  which  held,  January  i,  1873,  §3,353,000,  with 
$156,000  surplus. 

In  1S23,  of  the  "Troy  Savings  Bank,"  which  held 
$3,418,000  belonging  to  depositors,  with  a  surplus  of 
$184,000. 

In  1827,  the  "  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,"  which  held 
$11,331,000,  with  an  excess  of  assets  of  $1,263,000. 
In  1829,  the  '•  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,"  New  York, 
with  $11,167,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $648,000,  and  own- 
ing one  of  the  finest  banking  houses  in  the  world. 

The  "Bowery  Savings  Bank"  was  chartered  in 
1834,  and  shows  the  following  stupendous  results  in  its 
38  th  year : 

Total  resources $30,966,776 

Due  depositors  (58,552) 27,897,796 

Surplus 3,068,980 

Interest  or  profits  received  ('72) 1,429,103 

A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  other  principal  banks  estab- 
lished at  a  later  date  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 
is  worth  the  reade'rs  attention. 

The  tables  show  that  on  the  ist  of  Jan.,  1873,  the  22 
principal  Savings  Banks  of  the  two  cities.  New  York 
and  Biooklyn,  held  as  due  to  depositors  nearly  one 
HUNDKED   AND   NINETY   MILLIONS,   besides  the  grand 

^UKI'LIJS  of  about  FIFTEEN  MILLIONS  ! 

The  remaining  20  banks  of  this  city  and  the  13  of 
Brooklyn,  not  mentioned,  raise  the  grand  totals  of 

Amounts  due  depositors $212,489,000 

Excess  of  assets  (surplus) 15,725,000 

$228,214,000 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  connected  with  the 
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Savings  Banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  im- 
mense number  of  depositors.  On  the  ist  of  January, 
1873,  the  150  banks  reported  822,642  ojien  accounts. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  amount  of  g(3od  which  Savings  Banks  do  in  any 
community  may  be  better  measured  hy  the  mtmd/'r  ol 
depositors  that  the  amounts  of  the  deposits  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  a  healthy  sign  in  such  a  popula- 
tion as  this  State  has.  It  may  be  estimated  that,  de- 
ducting the  very  young  and  the  aged,  the  extremely 
poor,  the  rich  and  the  large  class  who  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  support  the  .State,  the  remaining  balance 
would  not  much  exceed  the  number  of  Savings  Banks 
depositors  '  If  the  exact  facts  could  be  brought  together, 
they  would  make  an  interesting  chapter  in  Mr.  Her- 
bert .Spencer's  great  work  on  Sociology. 

The  record  of  Savings  Banks  in  New  England  is 
just  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  such  indus- 
trious, frugal  and  well-ordered  communities. 

Connecticut  has 78 

Massachusetts  has 172 

Rhode  I.slan.^  has 38 

Verm.^nt  has 16 

New  Hampshire  has 51 

Maine  has 56 
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They  hold  in  the  aggregate  orrr  /out  hundred 
milliott  dollars,  and  they  have  been  so  uprigntly  and 
wisely  managed,  that  from  the  beginning  they  have  been 
the  safest  depositories  of  money  yet  known  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

New  Jersey  has  37  Savings  Institutions,  and  until 
the  recent  troubles  with  one  of  them  their  record  has 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  honor. 

Pennsylvania  was  a  month  and  a  day  ahead  of 
New  York  in  the  incorporation  of  her  first  .Savings 
Bank,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Philadelphia  Savings 
Fund  .Society ' — an  institution  which  has  been  most 
vigilantly  and  successfully  conducted  for  filty-seven 
J  ears,  and  whose  deposits  now  exceed  seven  millions, 
with  a  very  large  surplus  fund.  The  enormous  increase 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  business  in  that  State 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  Savings  Banks,  and 
they  now  numlier   upwards  of  120. 

The  other  States  report  as  follows  : 

Maryland 7 

Delaware i 

Virginia 16 

West  Virginia 5 

Norih  Carolina 3 

South  Carolina 12 

Florida 2 

Alabama 10 

Georgia . .    14 

Mississippi 11 

Louisiana 5 

Texas 4 

Arkansas i 

Tennessee 18 

Kentucky 8 

Ohio 30 

Indiana 6 

Michigan 10 

Missouri 139 

Iowa 22 

California. ^There  are  about  twenty  Savings  Banks 
in  the  .State,  embracing  some  seventy  thousand  deposi- 
tors, and  they  hold  nearly  si.vty  millions  of  dollars. 
These  banks  pay  from  8j<i  to  loj^  per  cent,  dividend, 
and  as  nearly  all  their  loans  are  on  real  estate — in  .San 
Francisco  all — they  are  valuable  auxiliaries  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  business,  and  their  securities  are  safe. 

The  above  list  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out  after  long]  correspondence  and  careful 
examination  of  every  source  of  information  at  my  com- 
mand. It  approximates  the  truth  nearly  enough  VI 
serve  my  purpose. 
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dependence  which  the  habit  of  saving  promotes — how  much  temptation  tc 
idleness,  sensual  indulgence,  vice  and  crime  prevented — how  much  greater 
the  pay,  and  how  much  steadier  the  demand  for  the  superior  and  reliable 
services  of  a  sober,  intelligent  and  sturdy  workman — how  the  standard  of 
thrift  and  economy  in  wife  and  daughters  is  raised — how  much  more  decent 
and  decorous  in  dress  and  manner  all  the  members  of  the  family — how  they 
rise,  insensibly  to  themselves  it  may  be,  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
best  classes  in  their  neighborhood — how  much  oftener  in  church  or  lecture 
room,  or  at  the  circulating  library — how  much  prompter  at  school,  and  how 
marvelous  the  progress — how  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  cluster  around  such 
a  household — how  happy  marriages,  future  honors,  fortune,  friends,  useful- 
ness, happiness  greet  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  Savings  Bank 
depositor's  children  when  his  work  is  over — and  how  brighter  the  prospect 
for  such  a  family  when  their  serious  thoughts  stretch  off  to  the  life  to  come  ! 

The  Influence  of  Savings  Banks  on  Enterprise  afid  Public  Wealth. — The 
best  labor  is  first  in  demand  for  any  enterprise,  and  no  new  one  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  capital,  and  there  is  no  capital  except  the  savings  of  labor. 
This  sends  enterprising  men  to  the  Savings  Banks  for  money.  Many  thousand 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  New  York  would  have  more  often  been  out  of 
employment,  even  in  good  times,  had  their  employers  not  been  able  to 
borrow  the  very  money  which  the  working  men  had  deposited.  Depositors 
are  often  enabled  to  start  enterprises  with  their  savings,  and  make  large  gains 
by  profitable  purchases  of  land,  or  machinery,  or  business,  especially  in 
periods  of  panics  or  depressions.  There  are  rich  men  in  every  city  who  can 
trace  their  fortunes  to  their  first  savings  deposited  ;  and  afterwards,  the  first 
start  thus  gained,  secured  all  the  rest.  Savings  Banks  have  been  the  reser- 
voirs of  capital  from  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have,  during  this 
generation,  flowed  out  into  the  myriad  channels  of  public  enterprise. 

The  Influence  of  Savings  Banks  on  Society  and  Government. — Society 
gets  no  good  except  from  the  industry  aud  virtue  of  its  members.  Those 
who  produce  nothing  are  drones  in  the  public  hive,  and  live  upon  the 
workers.  If  we  scan  it  down  close,  we  shall  find  that,  taking  out  children, 
the  aged,  sick,  helpless,  vagrant  and  idle — all  those  who  consume  without 
producing — the  work  of  the  country  is  done  by  only  about  one  in  five  of  the 
population — so  that  each  working  man  and  woman  is  obliged  to  support  four 
others  besides  themselves ;  and  what  these  eight  millions  of  producers  save 
after  all  this,  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  country.  What,  then,  does  society 
owe  to  those  who  do  the  work  ?  Its  very  existence  !  But  how  few  of  the 
workers  save  a  surplus  ?  Over  $500,000,000  a  year  go  for  rum  and  alcoholic 
drink,  which  leaves  nothing  but  blackened  ruin  in  its  track.  The  drunkard 
— be  he  a  tippler  or  a  sot — is  a  curse  to  society.  Depositors  in  Savings 
Banks  have  one  great  virtue,  if  no  more.  They  build  up  society,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  good  members  of  it.     They  believe   in  social  order,  and  pro- 
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mote  it.  Who  so  deeply  interested  in  preserving  public  order  as  the  man  oi 
woman  who  has  something  to  lose  ?  Especially  if  the  stake  be  the  surplus 
of  hard  honest  toil.  Mr.  Keyes,  long  connected  with  the  Bank  Department 
£)f  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  ablest  writer  on  Saving  Banks  in  this 
country,  well  says:  'They  were  not  the  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  that 
went  surging  through  the  streets  of  New  York  in  1863,  threatening,  burning, 
destroying  and  murdering.' 

If,  then,  the  whole  body-politic  is  nourish^  only  by  the  producing  and 
saving  classes,  its  moral  strength  comes  from  the  example  and  conduct  of 
good  citizens.  These  sustaining  forces  all  originate  in  the  family.  The 
depositor  is  a  better  husband,  father,  neighbor,  friend  and  citizen.  He  takes 
his  wife  into  his  business  confidence  as  he  should  do — she  knows  how 
much  he  makes  and  saves,  and  his  example  inspires  her  with  greater 
economy,  self-denial  and  ambition  for  improvement  and  independence. 
Every  wife  is  ennobled  by  this  confidence.  She  is  generally  a  'partner  for 
life'  only  in  name.  Let  her  become  something  more  than  a  sleeping  partner 
— an  active  partner  who  knows  all  about  the  business  of  the  firm — counselled 
about  its  business  — thoroughly  posted  in  its  affairs.  Such  a  woman  is  a  real 
helpmate — a  better  wife,  mother  and  citizen.  Thus,  too,  are  the  children 
better  brought  up.  They  should  all  have  their  little  Savings  Bank  deposit. 
Teach  the  children  of  this  country  thoroughly  the  great  lesson  of  the  value 
and  the  power  of  money  thus  saved  and  invested  (not  hoarded) — that  the 
moment  the  child  deposits  five  cents  he  becomes  a  capitahst,  and  is  lending 
his  money  to  a  rich  man,  or  a  rich  government,  and  within  twenty  years  the 
American  children  could  pay  off  the  National  Debt.  To  learn  to  work  and 
save,  is  the  beneficent  fount  of  every  virtue  under  heaven.  This  is  not  to  teach 
meanness,  avarice  nor  greed.  It  is  to  discourage  idleness  and  prodigality — 
to  teach  the  power  and  blessedness  of  money  to  invest  for  future  use,  and  the 
right  royal,  honest  and  successful  way  to  get  it.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  which 
virtuous,  strong,  and  prosperous  communities  and  States  are  built  up  ;  and 
such  States,  like  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Scotland  and  New  England  can 
resist  any  revolution — any  shock.  They  are  stronger  than  the  rock-ribbed 
earth.     They  stand  upon  the  granite  with  their  heads  in  the  sun. 

77/1?  Influence  of  Savings  Banks  on  the  Republic,  and  its  Fortunes  in  the 
Future. — Here  is  a  landscape  over  which  the  historian  can  even  now  cast  as 
clear  a  gaze  as  a  prophet  ;  for,  conceded  the  necessary  conditions,  the  prob- 
lems of  society  can  be  solved  in  the  future,  with  almost  the  precision  of 
mathematics.  The  number  of  our  population  in  the  year  1900  is  as  easily 
and  probably  as  accurately  computed  as  the  census  of  that  year  will  give  it. 
So,  too,  can  our  wealth,  on  a  peace  basis,  provided  the  growth  of  Savings 
Banks,  and  the  development  of  their  principle  of  finance,  shall  go  on  in  the 
same  ratio  of  geometric  increase  as  they  have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

As  for  support  of  State  or  Federal   Government,  where   look  for   theii 
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stanchest  defenders  if  not  to  the  depositors  who  have  bought  theii  securities 
as  permanent  investments,  and  will  sustain  them  through  and  through  ?  Why, 
there  are  now  nearly  a  million  of  stanch  defenders  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone — a  stronger  body-guaid  than 
any  government  ever  had  in  a  standing  army. 

Even  now,  one  of  the  strongest  reliances  of  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  the  investments  of  the  Savings  Banks,  and  they  will  augment  in 
funds  and  numbers  to  such  aii^extent  that,  within  a  few  years,  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  the  National  Debt. 

If  it  were  only  for  example's  sake,  every  good  citizen,  and  especially  the 
rich  man,  ought  to  keep  an  account  in  a  Savings  Bank,  and  have  his  wife  and 
children  and  all  persons  in  his  employment  to  do  the  same. 

The  Founding  of  Foreign  Missions. — The  pen  of  fancy  or  history  has  pic- 
tured to  us  the  scene  where  Loyola  led  his  little  band  of  followers  at  mid- 
night, to  the  altar  of  a  church  over  which  the  lamp  of  the  Virgin  held  its  cease- 
less flame,  and  on  their  knees  made  them  swear  fealty  to  the  captain  of  the 
company  of  Jesus.  We  know  something  of  the  power  of  enthusiasm  in  a 
great  cause.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  portrayed  it  with  greater  effect  than 
Macaulay.  In  speaking  of  the  terrible  onset  which  Protestantism  made  upon 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  how  that  ancient  and  time-worn 
structure  resisted  the  shock,  he  uses  the  following  language,  which,  although  it 
may  be  regarded  by  common  readers  as  only  one  of  his  brilliant  historic  car- 
toons, will  most  hkely  endure,  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  if  not  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  actual  position  of  the  struggle  of  the  contending  forces 
of  the  7-eal  past,  and  the  possible  future  : — 

'  When  the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue  they  found  the  Papacy  in  extreme 
peril,  but  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Protestantism,  which 
had  during  a  whole  generation  carried  all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Before  the  Order  had  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  filled  the  whole 
world  with  memorials  of  great  things  done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No 
religious  community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously  distinguished ; 
none  had  extended  its  operations  over  so  vast  a  space,  yet  in  none  had  there 
ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and  action.  There  was  no  region  of 
the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  life  in  which  Jesuits  were  not 
to  be  found.  They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered  Latin 
inscriptions.  They  observed  the  motion  of  Jupiter's  sateUites.  They  pub- 
lished whole  libraries,  ^controversy,  casuistry,  treatises  on  optics,  Alcaic  odes, 
editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  catechisms  and  lampoons.  The  liberal 
education  of  youth  passed  almost  entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted 
by  them  with  conspicuous  ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  pre- 
cise point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk  of  intel- 
lectual emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own  that,  in  the  art  of 
managing  and  forming  the   tender  mind,  they  had  no   equals.     Meanwhile 
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they  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still  greater  success,  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  ministry  of  the  confessional.  Throughout  Roman  Catholic  Europe  the 
secrets  of  every  government  and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in  their 
keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protestant  country  to  another  under  innu- 
merable disguises,  as  gay  cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as  Puritan  preachers. 
They  wandered  to  countries  which  neither  mercantile  avidity  nor  liberal 
curiosity  had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore.  They  were  to  be  found 
in  the  garb  of  Mandarins  superintending  the  observatory  at  Pekin.  They 
were  to  be  found,  spade  in  hand,  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the 
savages  of  Paraguay.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  their  residence,  whatever 
might  be  their  employment,  their  spirit  was  the  same — entire  devotion  to  the 
common  cause,  unreasoning  obedience  to  the  central  authority.  None  of 
them  had  chosen  his  dvvelHng-place  or  his  vocation  for  himself.  Whether  the 
Jesuit  should  live  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  under  the  Equator,  whether  he 
should  pass  his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating  manuscripts  at  the  Vati- 
can, or  in  persuading  naked  Barbarians  under  the  Southern  Cross  not  to  eat 
each  other,  were  matters  which  he  left  with  profound  submission  to  the  deci- 
sion of  others.  If  he  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the 
next  fleet.  If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad,  he  was  toiling  through  the  desert 
with  the  next  caravan.  If  his  ministry  was  needed  in  some  country  where 
his  life  was  more  insecure  than  that  of  a  wolf,  where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbor 
him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters  of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went  without  remonstrance  or  hesita- 
tion to  his  doom.  Nor  is  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct.  When  in  our  time, 
a  new  and  terrible  pestilence  passed  around  the  globe,  when,  in  some  great 
cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold  society  together,  when  the 
secular  clergy  had  forsaken  their  flocks,  when  medical  succor  was  not  to  be 
purchased  by  gold,  when  the  strongest  natural  affections  had  yielded  to  the 
love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit  was  found  by  the  pallet  which  bishop  and 
curate,  physician  and  nurse,  father  and  mother  had  deserted,  bending  over 
infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  accents  of  confession,  and  holdmg  up  to  the 
last  before  the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the  expiring  Redeemer.* 

We  have  thus  seen  how  one  earnest  man — an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  if  you 
please — by  an  all-persuasive,  all-compelling,  all-conquering  power,  not  only 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  reformed  faith,  but  made  successful  aggres- 
sions upon  the  older  and  still  more  sacred  domain  of  heathenism.  Let  us 
now  look  at  another  picture  less  imposing,  but  to  some  minds  not  less  sub- 
lime. It  may  be  only  the  old  fact  rehearsed  again,  that  '  the  stone  which  the 
builder  rejected  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner,'  or  that  cherished  pro- 
phecy, that  '  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  should  become 
a  great  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.'  It  mattered  little  to  mankind, 
or  to  God,  in  the  horoscope  of  the  patient  ages,  how  royally  the  new-boru 

•  Macaulay's  History  of  England.     Vol.  i.,  pp.  354,  355.     London. 
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Ccesar  may  have  slept  in  the  palace  of  Rome  ;  it  was  enough  for  the  Eastern 
sages  to  find  a  Saviour  sleeping  in  a  manger  at  Bethlehem.  It  makes  us  weary 
to  think  how  long  Heaven  has  been  waiting  for  the  world  to  know  and  feel 
that  God  is  the  father  of  all  his  children — that  none  of  them  are  orphans. 
When  all  men  think  so,  and  believe  so,  will  they  not  act  so,  and  then  will  not 
a  real  millennium  come  ? 

To  reconcile  creeds  seems  to  have  perplexed  mankind  long  enough.  Can 
we  not  get  over  the  trouble,  and  go  in  a  great  congregation  to  the  Mount 
where  the  Nazarene  uttered  that  wonderful  sermon  ?  Has  any  man  found 
fault  with  it  ?  Has  anybody  said  it  was  wrong  ?  Would  not  even  this — so- 
called — blighted  earth  be  somewhat  of  a  Paradise  if  we  would  all  try  to  live 
up  to  it  ?     Let  lis  try  I 

A  Haystack  Prayer-Meeting  in  JVilliamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  7vhat 
came  of  It^ — In  the  year  1856,  which  completed  the  first  half  century  of  the 
Haystack  Prayer-Meeting,  the  alumni  of  Williams  College  held  a  Jubilee  on  the 
ground  which  had  been  purchased,  and  was  dedicated  as  Mission  Park.  In 
his  introductory  Address  on  that  occasion,  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New 
York,  made  the  following  statement  :— 

'  Fifty  years  ago,  five  students  of  this  College,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  James 
Richards,  Francis  L.  Robbins,  Harvey  Loomis,  and  Bryan  Green,  met  for 
meditation  and  prayer  in  the  grove  where  we  were  to  have  assembled  this 
moining,  and  within  sight  of  this  sacred  house.  While  they  were  there,  a 
thunder-storm  arose,  which  drove  them  to  the  better  shelter  of  a  haystack  in 
the  adjoining  field.  Underneath  this  haystack,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  Asia,  whose  geography  they  were  then  studying. _  The 
thought  then  occurred  to  Mills,  and  was  mentioned  by  him  to  his  associates, 
that  they  might  themselves  carry  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  that  most  ancient 
(juarter  of  the  world.  All,  or  all  but  one,  agreed  to  the  suggestion  :  they 
joined  in  prayer,  and  sung  a  hymn,  and  as  the  storm  cleared  away,  and  the  rain- 
bow of  God  appeared  in  the  heavens,  they  separated,  filled  with  this  great  idea. 

'  Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the  dience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title-page  secured 
enthusiastic  Spaniard  turned  lii-.  face  towards  Rome,  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It  was  m  t'le  ears  ot  the 
Pool,  obscure,  without  a  patron,  without  recommenda-  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and  the  beautitul 
tions,  he  entered  the  ciry  where  now  two  princely  tem-  breathed  the  secret  history  ot  their  lives.  It  was  at  the 
pies,  rich  with  painting  and  many-colored  marble,  com-  feet  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  youth  of  the  hi^'her  and 
meraorate  his  great  services  to  the  Church  ;  where  his  middle  classes  were  brought  u[?  from  childhood  to  man- 
form  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver;  where  his  hood,  Irom  the  first  rudiments  to  the  courses  o  rhetoric 
bones,  enshrined  amidst  iewels,  are  placed  beneath  the  and  philosophy.  Literature  and  science,  lately  associ- 
altar  of  CJod.  His  activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  op-  ated  with  nifidelity  or  with  heresy,  now  became  the 
position,  and  under  his  rule  the  order  of  Jesuits  began  allies  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the  south  of  Kurope, 
to  exist,  and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full  measure  of  his  the  great  Order  .soon  went  lorth  conquering  and  to  con- 
gigantic  powers.  With  what  vehemence,  with  what  quer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  oi  hunger  and 
policy,  with  what  exact  discipline,  with  what  dauntless  pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  lavvs,  ot  dungeons  and 
courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with  what  forgetfulness  of  racks,  of  gibbets,  and  quartenng-blocks,  Jesuits  were 
the  dearest  private  ties,  with  what  intense  and  stubborn  to  be  found  in  every  disguise,  and  m  every  country  : 
devotion  to  a  single  end,  with  what  unscrupulous  laxity  scholars,  physicians,  merchants,  serying-inen  ;  and  in 
and  versatility  in  the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits  fought  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in  die  old  manor-houses  ot 
the  batUe  of  their  church,  is  written  in  every  page  of  the  ■  Cheshire,  among    the  hovels  of  Connaught  ;   arguing, 
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of  Europe  during  several  generations.      In  the  instructing,  consoling,   stealing  a«ay  the   hearts  ot  ine 

of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the  quintessence  of  the  young,  animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up 

Catholic  spirit  ;  and  the  i.istory  of  the  Urderof  Jesus  is  the  crucihx  before   the  eyes  of  the  dying.      Nor  was  it 

the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.      That  Order  less  their  office  to  plot  against  the   thrones  and  lives  ot 

pos.sessed    itself  at  once  ol  all   the    strongholds  which  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil  rumors,  to  raise  tumults^ 

command  the   public  mind,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  to  mllame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  haiid  ot  ttie  assassins. 

of  the  confessional,  of  the  academies.      Wherever  the  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  their  fidelity  to  the  Church, 

Jesuit  preached,  the  church  was  too  small  for  the  au-  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in   her   cause  to  Uie 
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*  These  men  were  }'oang  and  poor.  They  had  small  resources  of  then-  own 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design,  and  little  means  of  influencing  the 
actions  or  opinions  of  others.  The  times,  moreover,  were  unpropitious.  The 
earth  was  filled  with  war  and  carnage.  Europe  was  covered  with  armed  bat- 
talions from  Gibraltar  to  Archangel.  In  that  year  the  battle  of  Jena  had 
prostrated  Prussia  at  the  feet  of  the  French  Emperor,  whose  beams  thence 
'  culminated  from  the  Equator,'  portending  an  universal  military  and  irre- 
ligious domination.  Our  own  country  was  about  to  be  swept  into  the  vortex  of 
war.  The  British  orders  in  council,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Na- 
poleon, were  involving  us  in  an  angry  controversy  with  both  of  the  belliger- 
ents, which  resulted  in  hostilities  with  one  of  them.  There  was  but  one  pro- 
pitious sign  in  all  the  horizon — the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  America 
and  England. 

'  But  nothing  daunted  by  the  unpropitious  signs,  these  young  men  went 
forth  to  a  conquest  more  glorious  than  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  They 
saw  their  object,  not  as  we  see  yonder  Greylock,  with  its  summit  shrouded  in 
cloud,  but  as  it  will  appear  when  the  cloud  has  passed  away,  and  the  whole 
mountain  shines  beneath  an  unclouded  sun.  T/iej  formed  in  this  College 
the  first  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ever  formed  in  this  land.  They  sent 
delegates  from  their  little  Society  to  other  Colleges,  there  to  excite  a  kindred 
spirit ;  and  in  four  years  afterwards,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  establishment  in 
this  Commonwealth  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

'Mills  and  Richards  perished  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  which  they  had  under- 
taken. The  former  went  down  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter 
sleeps  in  the  groves  of  India.  But  the  cause  in  which  they  perished  did  not 
perish  with  them.  The  missionary  spirit  survived,  and  has  been  continued, 
projecting  and  executing  new  enterprises,  until  the  great  missionary  corpora- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken  has  now  more  tlian  a  hundred  stations  under  its 
control  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  myself  seen  them  in  the  heart 
of  Greece,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  They 
are  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  under  tlie  Southern  Cross,  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  upon  the  headlands  of  the  Chinese  seas.  Time,  which  win-, 
nows  all  things,  has  winnowed  the  names  of  the  men  of  1806.  Chieftains  and 
statesmen  have  been  blown  away  as  chaff;    but  the  names  of   these  early 

spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.     Extreme  Church.     Since   there  were  bad   people,  it  was  better 

doctrines  of  obedience  and  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty,  that  they  should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Protestants, 

the  right  of  rulers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  If  a   person   was   so  unfortunate  as    to    be  a  bravo,  a 

every  one  of  the  people  to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  libertine,  or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for  making 

of  a  bad   ruler,  were  inculcated  by  the  same  men,  ac-  him  a  heretic  too. 

cording   as    he  addressed   himself   to    the   subject    of  The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enoueh  for  this  strange 

Philip  or  to  the  subject  of  Elizabeth.       S..me  described  activity-.     The  Jesuits  invaded   all  the  countries  which 

these  divines  as  the  most  rigid,  others  as  the  most  in-  the   great   maritime  discoveries  of   the  preceding  age 

dulgcnt  of  spiritual  directors.      And  both  descriptions  had  laid  open  to  European  enterprise.     They  were  to  bj 

were  correct.     The  truly  devout  listened  with  awe  to  the  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts 

high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit.      The  gay  ca-  of  the  African  slave-caravan,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice 

valier  who  had  run   his  rival  throughthe  body,  the  frail  Islands,   in  the   observatories   of  China.     They  ma  le 

beauty  who  h.<d   forgotten   her  marriage  vow,  found  in  converts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice   nor  curiosity 

the    Jesuit    an   easy  well-bred    man   of  the  world,  who  had  tempted   any  of  their  countrymen    to   enter  ;     and 

jinew  how  to  make  allowances  for  the  litde  irregularities  preached   and   disputed   in    tongues  of  which  no  othei 

of  people  of   fashion.      The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax,  native  of  the  West  understood  a  word. — MacauUft 

according    to  the  temper  of  the  penitent.       His  first  ob-  Essays,  pp.  556-558. 
>ect  was   to  drive  no  person  out   of  the  pale  of   the 
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founders  of  missions  are  garnered  up  as  precious  grains,  to  become  more 
precious  as  the  world  grows  older  and  wiser.'  ' 

The  night  scene  of  Loyola's  dedication  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  ap- 
peals forcibly  to  a  vivid  imagination.  But  to  the  minds  of  many,  those  five 
young  men  retreating  from  the  tempest  in  the  grove,  to  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  haystack  away  from  the  prying  curiosity  of  neighbors,  as  if  almost  afraid 
to  have  anybody  know  what  they  were  thinking  of,  so  deeply  were  they  im- 
pressed with  the  great  business  in  hand,  is  a  more  affecting  spectacle.  It  is 
no  wonder  they  were  awed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  which  cast 
its  shadow  over  them.  Not  such  a  shadow  as  the  traveller  from  a  distant 
land  feels  coming  over  his  brow  when  he  is  approaching  the  greatest  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  for  there  an  opaque,  solid  mass  of  masonry,  standing  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  against  the  sky,  its  apex  piercing  the  heavens,  and  for  some 
purpose  not  yet  fully  understood, — but  a  structure  to  be  approached  with 
a  good  deal  of  reverence  and  awe,  whether  the  object  of  this  building 
were  comprehended  or  not,  for  it  is  something  great.  It  belongs  to  the  dim 
past !  But  here  it  was  no  pyramid  of  vast  proportions,  reared  by  human 
hands,  sublime,  and  grand,  and  heaven-piercing,  and  suggestive  of  a  dead  civil- 
ization, and  a  people  that  had  gone  to  their  grave  long  ages  before,  leaving 
scarcely  a  track  behind,  barring  the  scrolls  that  Champollion  and  his  followers 
have  made  out,  more  to  gratify  an  exacting  curiosity  perhaps,  than  to  contri- 
bute to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.  Behind  that  haystack,  rose  a  grander 
form  than  anything  that  Egypt  shows  on  desert,  or  in  exhumed  palace.  It 
was  a  spiritual  temple,  spacious  enough  to  hold  a  new  and  a  redeemed  human 
race.  A  temple  so  vast  throughout — it  knew  no  limits — something  grander 
even  than  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  John  unfolded  ;  a  new  Jerusalem,  em- 
bracing the  wide  earth,  a  palace-home  for  all  the  children  of  God,  among  all 
continents,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  most  distant  seas — wherever  human  be- 
ings lived,  wherever  human  bosoms  palpitated  with  joy  or  sorrow.  That, 
through  this  mighty  temple  which  could  embrace  all  the  human  family,  there 
went  up  a  prayer  from  the  hearts  of  these  five  poor  powerless  men — men  that 
perhaps  could  hardly  have  got  employment  in  dry-goods  or  grocery  stores  ; 
dreamers,  pale,  impracticable,  unpromising  young  men  who  showed  no  signs 
of  power.  Aye,  but  '  God  had  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  found 
mighty,  and  base  things.'  And  yet  these  men  were  not  base— they  were  not 
called  base ;  but  they  had  ideas  so  much  beyond  their  times,  so  much  beyond 
even  that  illuminated  county  of  Berkshire  !  These  young  men  were  afraid  to 
tell  their  neighbors  what  they  were  dreaming  of;  they  only  dared  to  breathe 
their  dream  into  the  ear  of  God. 

IVJiat  came  of  that  Haystack  Prayer-Meeting  l—h.%\.  the  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  missionary  stations  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 

1   Missionary  Jubilee,  held  n I  Williams  ColL'^e,  August  s.  1S56.     Boston  :  T.  R.  Marvin  &  Sou 
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Foreign  Missions  '  from  which  the  light  of  Christian  civilization  is  blazing  to- 
day with  their  schools  of  learning.  Ask  how  many  graves  of  American 
missionaries,  with  humble  stones — perhaps  none  at  all — to  mark  the  spots,  now 
rest  under  the  smiling  eyes  of  guardian  angels.  Ask  those  heathen  nations 
how,  and  when,  and  why,  and  where  they  first  heard  the  glad  news  that 
the  man  of  Nazareth  had  come  from  the  bosom  of  his  father  to  this  smitten 
and  weeping  earth,  to  bring  the  news  that  its  fortunes  were  not  unnoticed  in 
the  celestial  spheres.  That  not  only  the  Creator,  but  his  allies  among  the 
heavenly  hosts  in  the  distant  worlds,  had  looked  with  intensity  of  gaze  and 
depth  of  sympathy — that  we  can  so  poorly  comprehend — upon  these  little 
beginnings — beginnings  hardly  so  great,  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  were 
witnessed  by  the  wise  men  who  followed  a  star  that  twinkled  their  way  to 
Bethlehem,  where  a  babe  had  been  born,  and  where  the  glad  news  of  '  peace 
on  earth,  good-will  to  men,'  was  first  uttered  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  Go  and 
ask  the  great  merchant  whether  his  craft  has  cut  the  waters  of  a  river  so 
distant  that  on  its  banks  some  Christian  light-house,  however  humble,  had  not 
been  built  to  tell  them  that  Christianity  had  been  ahead  of  commerce,  and 
had  already  begun  to  lisp  its  half  inarticulate  message  of  salvation. 

These  are  American  things.  I  speak  of  them  as  I  speak  of  other  great 
American  events,  and  perhaps  1  should  be  justified  in  going  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  these  achievements,  because  we  are  yet  in  the  youth  of 
Christian  missions.  No  man  can  tell,  I  care  not  if  he  deems  himself  gifted 
with  prophetic  vision,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  benighted  nations;  they  may 
yet  have  the  fruit  of  those  little  trees  of  Bethlehem,  planted  in  some  propi- 
tious garden,  but  which  outlived  the  trying  times  of  foreign  climes,  but  still 
dropped  some  fruit  which  ceased  by  affinity,  with  some  genial  sums,  to  be 
exotic,  and  become  a  living  home-tree  that  blossomed  and  grew  and  became 
a  great  forest.  And  so,  far  up  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  those  Asiatic 
continent-draining  rivers,  and  then  a  flight  to  central  Africa,  where  the 
Christian  David  Livingstone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yambesee,  whispered,  before 
he  died,  some  words  which  may  find  a  response   in  the  dusky  bosom  of  some 
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Pages  printed,  as  far  as  reported 7,509,60a 

The  Churches. 


Missions. 


Number  of  Missions 19 

Number  of  Stations. 72     Number  of  Churches 22^ 

Number  of  Out-stations 496     Number  of  Church  Members,  so  far  as  reported.  io,66c 

Added  during  the  year,  so  far  as  reported ijO?! 

Laborers  Employed.  , 

»•       ,         r  /-N    J   •      J   T,,-     ■         ■       ,  Educational Deiart}>iejit. 

Number  of  Ordamed  Missionaries    5  „,      ,          ,   _,     .   .             ,    ,tm      ,     ■     . 

being  Physicians) 152  Numbei    of    Training   and    Theological 

Number  of 'Physicians  not  ordained..       S  Schools 12 

Number  of  other  Male  Assistants   ...       4  Number  of  Boarding  Schools  for  Girls. ..           21 

Number  of  Females  Assistants 215  Number  of  Common  Schools 530 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from      "  Number  of  Pupils  in  Common  Schools...   20,607 

this  country 370  Number  of  Pupils  in  Training  and  Theo- 

Number  of  Native  Pastors'. ........      108  logical  Schools  and  Station  Classes 381 

Number    of    Native    Preachers    and  Number  of  Pupils  in   Boarding   Schools 

Catechists 297  for  Girls 670 

Number  of  School  Teachers 459  Other  Adults  under  instruction 373 

Number  of  other  Native  Helpers 154—1,018  Whole  number  of  Pupils 22,031 

IVhole  number  of  laborers  connected  Extract  from  the  Anual  Report  of  the  American 

with  the  Missions 1,397    Board  0/  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1874. 
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one  who  may  hereafter  be  the  St.  Augustine  of  a  brighter  and  better  age  fol 
that  desolated,  neglected  and  mourned  continent. 

The  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  America  has  had  anything  to  do  in  this  way,  I  be- 
lieve that  future  history  will  accord  to  it  such  honors  as  conquerors  never  have 
won  on  battle-fields  ;  such  splendors  as  the  achievements  of  mere  intellect  in 
poetry  and  song;  such  wonders  as  science  itself,  bright-eyed  and  illuminated 
with  ail  the  hopes  of  material  progress,  has  yet  found  herself  unable  to  climb 
or  reach.  Yes,  these  are  hights  that  have  not  been  scaled  by  unsanctifled 
intellect.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  in  my  humble  judgment,  already  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  the  finest  intellects  in  the  world — as  the  world  goes,  and 
as  the  world  defines  them — are  not  the  Byrons  who  have  scorched  earth'? 
surface  by  the  scintillations  of  their  genius ;  but  those  patient  workers 
who,  like  Branard  and  Eliott  here,  and  Buchanan  in  Asia,  and  Livingstone 
in  Africa,  have  rung  out  the  clear  prophetic  anthem-notes  of  better  days 
for  the  human  race  yet  to  be.  If  such  things  are  not  worthy  of  being  put 
into  even  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  I  have  made  a 
great  mistake  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  I  will  not  ask  my  readers  of  this  age 
to  forgive.  My  only  apology  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  future,  when  men 
shall  learn  that  h.umanity  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  thing  on 
this  earth  ;  and  that  whoever  shall,  in  the  later  reckoning,  be  found  to  have 
contributed  anything  to  the  burnishing  of  God's  divine  image  in  the  human 
soul,  will  occupy  a  higher  place  than  those  who  have  built  thrones,  and 
forged  sceptres,  and  forced  unwilling  dynasties  upon  mankind. 

The  American  Bible  Society.^— On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  8th 
of  May,  1816,  sixty  gentlemen  of  ripe  learning  and  spotless  fame,  met  in 
the  humble  Consistory  Room  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street, 
New  York,  and  after  organizing  tlieir  meeting,  proceeded  to  perform  an  act 
which  has  since  been  regarded  by  millions  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  this 
and  other  lands,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ever  done  on  this  continent. 
The  object  of  the  Convention  was  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  mature  conside- 
ration of  that  august  body,  which  embraced  such  unrivalled  excellence  in  the 
highest  walks  of  life,  that  I  do  not  see  how  its  members  could  sulfer  by  com- 
parison with  any  other  assemby  of  the  same  numbers  that  ever  met." 

'  Origin  of  Bible  Societies  in  the  United  States.—     these  local  organizations  united  in   forming  the  Ameri- 

The  Jirst  Bible  Society  in  the  United   States  was  in-     can  Bible  Society,  and  eighty-four  became  auxiliary  tcj 

stituted  in  Philadelphia,   in  the  year  1808,   about  four     that  institution  during  the  lirst  year  of  its  existence. 

years  after  the  organization  of  the  British   and  Foreign  .  ,  .  ,    ,.  , 

„.,,    „     .  •     T       J  Tu  J   .1,      f-  ^f-  ^  Members  0/ the  Convention  which  formed 

Bible  Society,  m  London.     The  second,  the   Connecti-  -'        ^^^^  Society. 

cut  Bible  Society,  was  instituted  in  Hartford,  in  May.  .  ,      ,  t  • 

-  „,,       .,•,..,!        'u       ..     uii     c     •  ,        Basset,   Rev.    John,   D.D.,  Bushwick,  Long  Island 

1809.     Ihe  third,    the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,       ^-   y'   ••^'-   •     J        '  > 

was  organized  in   Boston,   in  July   of  the  same  year.  Bayard,  Samuel,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Tht/ourth,  the  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  during  the  Beecher,  Rev.-Lyman,   D.D.,  Secretary  0/  the  Con 

.   ,,  ..     r ^i  T^u     j->-a7    .u    XT        \r 1,         vcution,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

latter  part  of  the  same  year.     The /?/?/«,  the  New  York        .'         ,3  '     ,.,,  ',     ,■■   „; ^,;   f\\,\r, 

'^  •'  .  .  Biggs,  Rev.  1  nomas  J.,  Cincinnati,  Unio. 

City  Bible  Society,  was   instituted   some   time  during  }31atchford.  Rev.  .Samuel,  D.D.,  Lansinsjburgh,  N.  Y. 

the  year  1810.     Other  similar  societies  sprang  up  from  Blythe,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  South  Hanover,  Indiana, 

time  to  tune  m  different  parts  of  the  country,  until   the  ^°fjford'!'Rev^>ll^I\i.!^irD.!  Albany,  N.  Y. 

year  1816,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  their  number  ^urd,  William,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

amounted   to  between  fifty  and   sixty.     Thirty-five  of  Caldwell,  John  E.,  New  York. 
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The  object  which  brought  the  Convention  together  was  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  men  who  composed  it.  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient, 
without  delay,  to  estabhsh  a  general  Bible  Institution  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment.' 

The  venerable  Elias  Boudinot,'  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  in  an- 
nouncing the  event  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  said : 
'  There  was  not  a  single  dissenting  voice  in  the  Convention,  though  it  was 
formed  from  different  denominations ;  they  all  seemed  to  be  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind.  The  whole  proceedings  from  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May, 
until  Monday,  the  13th,  clearly  discovered  the  Divine  agency;  and  even 
some  from  among  those  least  affected,  could  not  help  crying  out  aloud.  This 
is  710 ne  other  than  the  work  of  the  Lord  ! ' 

The  Society's  first  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — one  of 
very  great  i3ower — was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  sent 
out  with  the  Constitution  into  every  portion  of  the  country.  A  single  ex- 
tract bespeaks  the  spirit  of  the  founders,  and  the  simple  and  sublime  object 
which  they  contemplated  :  '  Under  such  impressions,  and  with  such  views, 
fathers,  brethren,  fellow-citizens,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  been  formed. 
Local  feelings,  party  prejudices,  sectarian  jealousies,  are  excluded  by  its  very 
nature.  Its  members  are  leagued  in  that,  and  in  that  alone,  which  calls  up 
every  hallowed,  and  puts  down  every  unhallowed  principle — the  dissemina- 


Callender,  Levi,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

Chester,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Matthew  St.  Clair,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooley.  Rev.  Eli  F.,  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Cooper,  James  Fennimore.  New  York, 

Day,  Orrin,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Eddy,  Thomas,  New  York. 

Ford,  Rev.  Henry,   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Forrest.  Rev.  Robert,  Roseville,  N.  Y. 

Griscom,  John,  LL.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Statcsville,  N.  C. 

Henshaw,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  P.  K.,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hornblower,  Joseph  C,  LL.D.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Vice- 

PyesiiCeiit. 
Humphrey,  Rev.  Heman,   D.D.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Jay,  William,  Bedford,  N.  Y.,   Vice-President. 
Jones,  Rev.   David,  Homesburs:,  Pa. 
I.ewis,  Rev.  Isaac,   D.D.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Linklaen,  Gen.  John,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
M'Dowell,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mason,  Rev.  John  M.,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Milledoler,  Rev.  Philip,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Morse,  Rev.  Jedediah,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Mott.  Valentine,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Mulligan,  William  C,  New  York. 
Murray,  John,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Neil,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nott,  Rev.  Eliphalet,  D.D.,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Oliver,  Rev.  Andrew,  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
Piatt,  Rev.  Isaac  W.,  Athens,  Pa. 
Proudfit,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Rice,  Rev.  John  H.,  D.D.,  Virginia. 
Richards,  Rev.  Jas.,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Romeyn,    Rev.    John    B.,   D.D.,    Secretary  of  the 

Coft-z'entioii^  New  York. 
.Sands,  Joshua,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SayerSj  Rev.  Gilbert  H.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Sedgwick,  Robert,  New  York. 
Skinner.  Ichabod,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Sprin;,  Rev    S.,  D.D.,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Spring,  Rev.  Gardiner,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Swift,   Gen.  Joseph  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Taylor,  Rev.  N.  W.,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Van  .Sinderen,  Adrian,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Vroom,  Guysbert  B.,  New  York. 

Wallace,   Joshua  M.,  President    of  the  Convention, 

Burlington,  N.  J. 
Warner,  Henry  W.,  New  York. 
Williams,  Rev.  John,  New  York. 
Williams,  William,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Wilmur,   Rev.  Simon,  Swedesboro',  N.  J, 
Woodhull,  Rev.  George  S.,  N.  J. 
Wright,  Charles,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  Eoudinot,  Elias,  an  American  patriot,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  May  2,  1740;  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Oct.  24,  1821.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
French  Huguenots,  studied  law,  commenced  practice 
in  New  Jersey,  was  early  a  devoted  advocate  of  the 
patriot  cause,  and  in  1777  was  appointed  by  Congress 
commissary-general  of  prisoners,  and  during  the  same 
year  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1782  he 
became  president  of  that  body,  and  as  such  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace.  In  17S9  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law,  but  in  1796  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton superintendent  of  the  Mint,  which  office  he  held 
till  1805,  when  he  resigned  all  public  employments  and 
retired  to  Burlington.  He  became  a  trustee  of  Prince- 
ton College  in  1805,  and  endowed  it  with  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  In  18 12  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign 
missions,  and  in  1816  was  made  the  first  president  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  To  these  and  other  insti- 
tutions he  jnade  munificent  donations.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  including  'The  Star  of  the 
West,  or,  an  effort  to  discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel,'  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  American 
aborigines  are  Hebrews. — Aj>J>letotC s  American  Cx- 
clopa>dia. 
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tion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  received  versions  wliere  they  exist,  and  in  the  most 
faitnful,  where  they  may  be  required.  In  such  a  work,  whatever  is  dignified, 
kind,  venerable  and  true,  has  ample  scope ;  while  sectarian  littleness  and 
rivalries  can  find  no  avenue  of  admission.  Come  then,  fellow-citizens,  fel- 
low-Christians, let  us  join  the  sacred  covenant.  Let  no  heart  be  cold,  no 
hand  be  idle,  no  purse  reluctant.  Come,  while  room  is  left  for  us  in  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  toil  is  goodness,  and  whose  recompense  is  victory.' 

The  career  of  this  noble  Institution  has  been  one  of  unimpaired  pros- 
perity and  unclouded  beneficence  for  fifty-nine  years..  Over  fifteen  million 
dollars  have  been  freely  given  to  it,  vigilantly  guarded,  and  wisely  expended. 
Its  publishing  house — called  the  'Bible  House' — is  a  noble  edifice,  standing 
by  itself  on  an  open  square,  bounded  by  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  Astor 
Place  and  Ninth  Street,  containing  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and 
having  a  circumference  of  over  seven  hundred  feet.  The  building  covers  the 
entire  square,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  and  is  six  stories  high.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  with  freestone  copings  ;  and  without  being  in  any  way  ex- 
travagant in  architectural  embellishment,  it  commands  attention  by  its  magni- 
tude, its  admirable  proportions,  and  its  chaste,  neat,  and  appropriate  finish. 
The  entire  structure  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  liberality  of  those  who  con- 
tributed towards  its  erection,  and  is  the  result  of  individual  subscriptions 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  the  rents  since  received;  7W  part  of  the  funds 
raised  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been  invested 
in  it.^ 

'  In  the  Manual  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  The   Nutnher  of  Bibles  Printed  in    the  Present 
1S74,  I  find  the  following  interesting  facts  : —  Century. — The   demand  for   the  printed  Bible  has  al- 
ways been    great.     It   is   supposed   that  within   three 
Volumes  Issued  by  the  Society.— 'Y'ae.\a'a\u\im\>itx  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Great  Bible,  in  1539, 
of  volumes  issued  by  the  Society  from  its  organization  ^o  loss  than  twenty-one  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1871,  is  27,680,-  Between  1524  and  1611,  278  editions  of  Kibles  or  Testa- 
^98-  ments   in   English  were  printed.     In  i6n,    1612,  and 
The  growth  of  this  department  of  the  work  is  shewn  ,5^^^  ^^,^  editions  of  King  James's  version  were  pub- 
by  the  following  table  :  lished,  besides   separate  editions  of  the    New    Testa- 
Issues  of  the     ist  year, 6,410   Volumes.  ment ;  and  we  have  some  slight  clew  to  the  size  of  the 

"             loth     "     67,134         "  editions  in  the  fact,  that  one  person  in  England  has  re- 

"             20th     "     221,694         "  cently  collated  no  less  than  seventy  copies  of  the  issues 

"            30th     "    483,873         "  of    1611  ;  yet,    after  all,    this  was   the   day  of  small 

"          •40th     "     668,265         "  things. 

"             50th     "     1,150,528         "  Since   the    beginning  of   the  present    century,  the 

"             54th     "     1,330,640         "  Briti.sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  issued  over  sixty- 

The  issues  of  this  last  year  were  nearlv  equal  to  the  Ave  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  the  American 
aggregate  issues  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  Bible  Society  has  issued  more  than  twenty-eight  mil- 
Society's  work.  And  those  of  the  last  five  years,  num-  'ion^  of  volumes  ;  other  Bible  Societies  not  far  from 
bering  6,303,132  volumes,  exceeded  the  issues  of  the  twenty  millions  :  while  private  publishers  in  Great 
first  thirty-two  years.  A  work  of  this  proportion  fitly  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  have  in- 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  century  in  the  creased  these  issues  by  scores  of  millions  besides, 
history  of  the  Society.  The  First  Book  ever  Printed  ivith   ry/s'.r.— The 

,  first  book  ever  printed  with  types  was   the  Bible,  iii 

Translations  Published  by  the  Society. — This  So-  Latin.     This  was  issued  at  Mentz,  in  Germany,  about 

ciety  has  printed  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  in  about  the  year   1450.     Thus  the  printing-press  paid  its  first 

twenty-seven  neiv  translations,  besides   publishing,  at  homage  to  the  best  of  books. 

home  and   abroad,  about  twenty-three  others  ;  making  M'Clure,  in  his  "Translators  Revived,"  sa'yjof  this 

in  all  not  less  than  fifty  different  languages  in  which  it  book  :      '•  Though    a    first    attempt,  it    is     beautifully 

is  printing  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  on  very  fine  paper,  and  with  superior  ink.     Aj 
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The  American  Tract  Society. — A  few  words  on  this  great  Society,  wh"ch 
will  exhaust  all  the  space  I  can  spare  for  it,  or  the  long  list  of  kindred  insti- 
tutions which  have  cast  over  this  nation  a  luster  brighter  than  her  arms. 
1  suppose  it  is  not  in  the  stereotype  style  of  writing  secular  history  to  say 
mvich  about  such  things.  But  I  see  no  good  reason  why  I  should  not  treat 
them,  with  some  part  at  least,  of  the  consideration  they  deserve.  The  founding 
of  such  societies  is  justly  regarded  by  the  masses  of  enlightened  people,  as 
among  the  most  significant  events  which  have  transpired  on  this  continent ; 
that  the  whole  cluster  of  humane,  benevolent,  and  educational  institutions 
which  have  grown  out  of  modern  civilization, — which  is  itself  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Christianity — constitute  the  chief  glory  of  our  age  :  that  they 
have  had  very  much  to  do  with  bettering  the  condition  of  men,  and  redeeming 
them  from  the  ills  and  sorrows  of  the  life  which  had  been  led  by  benighted 
nations  for  ages  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  asked,  why  these  facts  are  not 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  account.  Believing  all  this,  I  feel  no  necessity 
of  apology  for  talking  in  a  work  like  this,  about  what  concerns  the  eternal,  as 
well  as  temporal  good  of  mankind,  any  more  than  I  do  of  talking  of  cotton  ■ 
gins  and  sewing-machines.  To  trace  the  progress  of  society  in  all  its  interests, 
seems  to  me  the  grandest  office  of  the  historian.  I  may  go  on,  and  record  the 
dates,  and  battles,  and  outward  changes  of  a  nation,  and  only  write  chronology. 
But  if  I  picture  the  social  life  of  a  people,  and  show  the  stages  of  its  advance- 
ment, and  do  it  faithfully,  then  I  am  indeed  writing  history. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  a  small  company  of  gentlemen — not  unlike  in  charac- 
ter and  spirit  to  the  founders  of  the  Bible  Society — gathered  at  the  old  Assembly 
Rooms  of  the  City  Hotel,  on  Broadway,  New  York,  and  founded  The  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.  When  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  was  closing, 
it  entered  on  its  Jubilee  year,  which  was  celebrated  with  an  affecting  blending 
of  tender  grief  for  the  memories  of  the  long  line  of  its  departed  members,  and 
gratitude  for  its  great  and  uninterrupted  triumphs.  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  who  had 
assisted   in  the  first  organization  of    the  Society,   presided    at    its    Jubilee. 

least  eighteen  copies  of  this  famous  edition   are  known  pensive  book  in  the  ivorld.      Dr.  Plumer,  in  his  tract> 

to  be   in  existence  at   the  present  time.     Twenty-five  "How  to  Use  the  Bible."  states  that  "  in  the  thirteenth 

years  ago,  one  of  them,  printed  on  vellum,  was  sold  for  century,  in  England,  two  arches  of  London  Bridge  cost 

five  hundred  and  four  pounds  sterling  !  "  ^i^.     At  the  same   time  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  a 

r.  ■     ,  r-      J-  1    -n  J   J-  J-  A,     r-      ■,.  fcw  cxplanatory  Hotcs,  cost  /Tso.      Then   the   wages  of 

r  irst  hnglish.   1  rarbsCaiiom  of  the  Scriptures. —  .  . 

„  ,       ,,-.  ,,.jr.  1     •  c    \       c     ■  ^    laborer,  if  found,   amounted   to  but   nme    pence    a 

John    IvtckCiJfes   translation    of  the    Scriptures    was  /■        l        ,  • .  i 

J     .         „         i_   ^    r   ,j--,,-        -r      J    1  ■  1  week."     In  other  words,  the  cost  of  such  a  Bible  was 

made  m  13(50:  that  01    yytiuam  lyndal  m  1529;  that  .  .  . 

,  ,,.,      „  J    I    ■  \^        c -T^j  ,r    ..T  equal  to  the  entire  wages  in  money  of  a  laboring  man 

01  Afites  Car'eratite  in  IS3S ',  thatof  J hoinas  Ji/atthc-^v  . 

..i^f,,,-,,„  .  for  over  fifteen  years. 

in  1537  ;  and    that  01  Archbishop   Craniner  in  1539.  .      .     .  ,        . 

T,,        ,       ,    ^  J  •       u  r  ,  Even  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  Bible  could 

1  he  W>/^/tf-Cr^«CT/,?.f^  appeared  in   the  year  1560  :  and  .  i       r  at 

^,  I  1      .    1     c  •  r    i  J   r>  V ;  J        i_  •  r    not    be  obtained,  for  a   long   time,   except  at  fabulous 

the  celeorated    bishops'  Bible,   under  the   auspices  of        .  .    7  , 

•  A     uu-  u        n     1         •         ^o      t:-  .i_  c         prices.     At  so   late  a  period   as   that  of  the  American 

Archbishop   barker,  in  1568.     torty-three   years  after  .  , 

.,  c  .\.  1     ^  i     r^-      <~,         ,      Revolution,  the  very  cheapest    editions    of  the  Bible 

the  appearance  of  the   one  last   named.  King  Janie^s  , 

,,„■,,        I  •  u  ■  •  ,  were   valued  at  not  less   than  two  dollars   a   volume  ; 

•version  01  the  Bible,  which  is  now  in  general  use,   was  ... 

■  ^    ,         ,     .         ..    .1,  11  whereas  the  American   ]5ible  Society,   previous  to  the 

completed,  and  given  to  the  world.  .  .  .  .  . 

recent  civil  war,  furnished  the  entire  Scriptures  for  the 

77^1?  Past  and  Present  Cost  of  the  Bible. — Before  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  same  volume  is 

the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  Bible  was  re-  now  (1871)  sold  at  the  low  price  of  frrty  cents  ;  so  that 

produced   exclusively   by  briefmen    or 'copyists,    who  the  Bible  has  become  the  very  che  tj>est  book  in  th4 

wrote  it  out  with  the  pen.     //  was  then  the  most  ex-  morld. 
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Speaking,  as  he  always  does,  in  the  tender  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which,  during 
a  protracted  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  he  has  so  eminently  illustrated,  he 
said  : — '  Christian  brethren  and  friends  :  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  in  what 
degree  I  feel  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  preside  in  such  a  nieeting,  and 
at  this  interesting  anniversary.  Familiar  with  the  operations  of  this  Society 
from  its  very  foundation  ;  speaking  myself  at  its  first  anniversary  in  1826  ;  still, 
remembering  all  the  circumstances  of  our  meeting  in  the  old  Assembly  Rooms 
of  the  City  Hotel,  on  Broadway,  the  wonder  and  the  questions  which  attended 
the  institution  of  the  Society  upon  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  results  of  those 
operations,  and  the  attainment  of  this  stage  of  our  success. 

'In  18 16,  the  people  of  God  among  us  had  united  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  It  created  a  very  great  stir  in  many  minds.  It  was 
considered  by  no  means  a  settled  fact  that  Christians  of  different  denomina- 
tions could  agree  and  unite  even  for  the  circulation  of  the  established  stand- 
ard translation  of  the  Bible.  And  when  in  the  years  after  that,  we  found  that 
work  so  prosperous,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  the  second  step  was 
taken  to  found  a  Society  to  diffuse  the  acknowledged  truths  contained  in 
that  Book.  I  cannot  forget  the  many  doubts  expressed,  the  many  questions 
raised,  the  many  feelings  of  api^rehension  that,  instead  of  promoting  a  more 
established  union,  it  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  greater  separation. 
Our  gracious  divine  Saviour,  the  Leader  of  his  own  elect  church,  was  far 
wiser  and  more  advanced  than  we.  He  established  the  principle  upon  which 
we  have  been  permitted  to  act  with  entire  success. 

'  We  have  been  moving  on  forty-nine  years  on  this  basis.  I  presume  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  never  was  an  enterprise  among  intelligent 
Christian  men,  the  result  of  which  so  completely  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
its  establishment.  We  can  agree  not  merely  on  the  morality  of  Christianity, 
but  on  the  divine  doctrines  of  redemption  through  the  love  of  the  Father,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son,  and  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  can 
agree  that  tliere  is  a  church  above  all  churches ;  that  there  is  a  Union  above 
all  separations ;  that  there  is  a  Light  above  all  clouds  ;  that  their  is  a  Power 
above  all  instruments  ;  that  there  is  an  assurance  of  resulting  success  and 
glory  above  all  the  miserable  unbelief  and  passing  expectations  of  men. 

'We  are  here  to-night,  God's  witnesses  of  this  great  fact.  On  our  forty- 
ninth  year  completed  we  conunence  our  Jubilee  Year,  and  are  called  to  sound 
our  Jubilee  trumpet,  and  to  gather  the  people  of  God  throughout  this  land  on 
the  very  basis  of  God's  blessing  in  times  past,  to  take  hold  of  another  year 
and  another  century  of  years,  it  may  be  with  greater  energy,  with  more  entire 
confidence,  more  absolute  affection,  and  with  more  complete  satisfaction  in 
the  work  than  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  any  previous  year.  I 
rejoice  to  meet  with  you  to-night,  and  to  work  with  you.  I  rejoice  at  the 
close  of  life  that  such  has  been  the  work.  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  that  from 
a  higher  field,  from  another  atmosphere,  and  a  more  glorious  elevation,  we 
,nay  take  a  more  satisfactory  basis  still.     Then  you  and  I  may  hereafter  meet 
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around  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  to  sing  a  song  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  for  the  reahties  of  which  earthly  results  were  only  typical.' 

And  well  might  the  veteran  preacher  exult  over  the  achievements  of  the 
Institution,  which  are  set  forth  so  forcibly  in  a  recent  address  of  the  eloquent 
Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse,  from  which  I  borrow  a  few  extracts  : — '  There  is  scarcely 
a  home  in  city  or  country,  or  a  log-house,  or  miner's  cabin  on  the  frontier; 
there  was  hardly  a  tent  during  the  war,  and  there  is  rarely  a  ship  sailing  from 
our  ports,  to  which  this  Society  has  not  brought  at  least  the  offer  of  the  saving 
message  of  the  Gospel.  The  annual  issues  of  these  fifty  years  have  averaged 
more  than  ten  millions  of  publications ;  more  than  half  a  million  of  these 
being  volumes.  And  even  this  immense  average  is  exceeded  by  the  present 
products  of  the  Society's  presses.  Think  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  evangelical 
pubUcations  a  day,  of  which  nearly  two  thousand  are  volumes !' 

'  I  St.  Colportage.  This  system  includes,  with  the  sale  or  gift  of  the  Society's 
publications,  family  visitation,  personal  religious  conversation,  the  holding  of 
religious  meetings  in  destitute  neighborhoods,  and  all  the  agencies  of  a  union 
itinerant  missionary  work. 

'As  prosecuted  by  the  Tract  Society  for  a  third  of  a  century,  it  has  en- 
listed 5,000  laborers.  Within  the  whole  2)2>  years  the  colporteurs  of  the  So- 
ciety have  made  more  than  eleven  million  family  visits,  more  than  half  of 
them  having  included  either  religious  conversation  or  prayer,  or  both  ;  and 
every  visit  ending  with  the  sale  or  gift  of  an  evangelical  tract  or  volume. 

'  2d.  Grants.  This  word  covers  all  donations  of  printed  matter,  whether 
tracts  or  volumes.  Grants  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-eight  million  pages.  All  of  the  most  needy  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation have  shared  in  them.  They  have  gone  to  mission  schools,  to  prisons 
and  hospitals,  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  by  the  hands  of  colporteurs  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  our  country. 

'  3d.  Foreign  Distribution  is  made  partly  in  the  grants  of  printed  matter, 
and  partly  in  cash  and  plates  to  be  used  in  printing  at  the  mission  stations. 

'  Duplicates  of  the  charming  cuts  which  adorn  its  periodicals  and  books 
are  doing  the  best  service  to-day  in  periodicals  and  books  in  Brazil,  Chili, 
Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China  and  Japan.  Already  more 
than  four  thousand  publications  have  been  issued  abroad  under  its  approba- 
tion, and  by  its  aid,  in  143  languages.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  it 
has  expended  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  thus  co-operating 
with  all  our  prominent  American  missions.    • 

'  This  Jubilee  Year  finds  this  inunense  agency  complete,  and  thoroughly 
approved  by  long  success.  No  good  man  makes  an  experiment  when  he 
co-operates  with  it.  Like  the  great  river  system  of  our  continent,  it  has  its 
channels  prepared  and  its  streams  running.  Yet  whether  they  are  to  run  low 
or  full,  the  rain  and  the  rivulets  must  decide.  But  the  rain  will  not  be  want- 
ing !  This  Jubilee  Year  will  fill  the  channels  to  the  brim  !  For  such  a 
Socie'y,  under  God,  creates  its  own  constituency,  and  its  means.      Wh^re  U 
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plants  the  love  of  Christ,  it  strikes  down,  at  the  same  moment,  its  own  roots 
and  its  husbandry  of  fifty  years  shall  this  year  come  back  in  a  Jubilee  of 
thank-offerings  from  parents  and  children,  from  young  men  and  old,  who  at 
home  or  among  strangers,  in  camp  or  on  ship-board,  in  Sunday-school  oi 
hospital,  have  blessed  God  for  the  face  of  the  colporteur  and  the  Gospel 
message  of  the  American  Tract  Society.' 

The  first  object  of  the  Society  was  to  print  cheap  tracts,  chiefly  about  the 
duties  of  this  life,  and  the  destiny  that  awaits  the  human  race  in  the  life  to 
come.  How  marvellously  have  they  transcended  that  sunple  purpose  !  How 
bewildering  are  the  statistics  of  their  work  !  It  would  have  been  enoug-h 
for  one  generation  to  have  printed  a  million  copies  of  '  The  Dairyman's 
Daughter,'  or  'The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain' — fiashes  of  spiritual  light 
that  have  come  over  the  human  soul  like  new  Bethlehem  stars,  breaking 
through  the  clouds  that  so  thickly  envelop  this  poor  earth  of  ours,  opening 
up  some  glimpses  of  a  better  life  to  '  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.' 

I  do  not  go  into  the  special  theological  dogmas  which  the  publications 
of  the  Society  have  inculcated.  They  may  not  at  any  one  time  have  been  in 
complete  harmony,  even  with  the  views  of  all  the  writers  themselves.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  minor  consequence,  since  the  general  drift  has  been  to 
make  known  to  mankind— so  far  as  good  and  learned  men  have  been  able  to 
trace  them — the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  poor,  working,  doubting, 
trembling,  anxious,  soul  of  man,  in  this  state,  with  that  great  and  undiscovered 
country  of  which  we  have  known  so  little,  but  which  is  to  be  our  permanent 
dwelling  place.  And  such  a  home  as  that  to  which  uncounted  billions  have 
gone,  and  from  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  whatever  we  can  of  their  fate  and 
condition — all  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  not  to  be  one  of  the  factors  that  we 
reckon  in  making  up  an  estimate  of  the  life  which  the  American  people  have 
been  leading  for  half  a  century.  I  choose  these  two  Societies  as  samples  of 
broad  American  Institutions,  in  which  so  many  denominations  of  Christians 
of  varying  creeds  in  non-essential  matters,  have  so  fraternally  united  in  the 
brave  effort  to  do  good  everywhere  to  the  suftering,  but  yet  to  be  redeemed, 
brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Layifig  of  the  Cor7ier-Stone  of  Blinker  Hill  Monument : — One  of 
the  first  monuments  of  considerable  magnitude  or  significance,  built  in  this 
country,  was  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  Revolution.  Two  circumstances  embellished  the  occasion,  im- 
parting to  it  special  dignity  and  importance.  The  oration  was  to  be  delivered 
by  Daniel  Webster,  the  first  orator  of  America,  and  it  was  to  be  listened  to 
by  the  most  illustrious  statesman  of  Euroi)e. 

No  allusion  to  this  event  should  be  unattended  with  a  few,  however  brief, 
illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  quot- 
ing some  of  the  words  of  the  speaker  : — 
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'Let  it  not  be  supposed,'  said  Mr.  Webster,  'that  our  object  is  to  per- 
petuate national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  miUtary  spirit.  It  is 
higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  for  ever.  We 
rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit  which  has  been 
conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  the  same  events  on  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come  as 
Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  pos- 
t.erity.  We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither, 
may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We 
wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and 
that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections 
which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud  in  the 
midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they 
come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,  desponding 
patriotism  may  turn  its  eye  hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations 
of  our  national  power  are  still  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising 
towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to 
God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeUng  of  depen- 
dence and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him 
who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  him  who  revisits  it,  may 
be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his 
country.  Let  it  rise  !  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming.  Let 
the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its 
summit. 

'  We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various  and  so  impor- 
tant that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are,  in  our  times, 
compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  life.  When  has  it  happened  that 
history  has  had  so  much  to  record  in  the  same  term  of  years  as  since  the  17th 
of  June,  1775  ?  Our  own  revolution,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  might 
itself  have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  ceiitury,  has  been 
achieved  ;  twenty  four  sovereign  and  independent  States  erected ;  and  a 
general  government  established  over  them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so 
practical,  that  we  might  well  wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been  ac- 
com])lished  so  soon,  were  it  not  for  the  greater  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  established  at  all.  Two  or  three  millions  of  people  have  been  augmented 
to  twelve  ;  the  great  forests  of  the  West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  of  suc- 
cessful industry,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi become  the  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
hills  of  New  England.  We  have  a  commerce  that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored  ; 
navies  which  take  no  law  from  superior  force  ;  revenues  adequate  to  all  the 
exigencies  of  government,  almost  without  taxation  ;  and  peace  with  all  na- 
dons,  founded  on  equal  rights  and  mutual  respects.' 
Vol.  II.--;. 


66  LAFAYETTE  HELPS  LAY  THE   CORNER  STONE. 

Address'ug  Lafayette,  the  Illustrious  Guest. — '  Sir,  we  are  assembled  to 
comraemoraie  the  establishment  of  great  public  principles  of  liberty,  and  to 
dQ  honor  to  the  distinguished  dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy 
of  the  living.  But,  Sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this  country,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  surround  you,  and  surround  us,  call  on  me  to  express 
the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your  presence  and  aid  in  this  solemn  com- 
memoration. 

'  P'ortunate,  fortunate  man !  With  what  measure  of  devotion  will  you  not 
thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary  life  !  You  are  con- 
nected with  both  hemispheres,  and  with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to 
ordain  that  the  electric  sparks  of  liberty  should  be  conducted  through  you 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  ;  and  we,  who  are  now  here  to  perform  this 
duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in  charge  from  our 
fathers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues.  You  will  account  it  an  in- 
stance of  your  good  fortune.  Sir,  that  you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a 
time  which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  solemnity.  You  now  behold  the 
fields,  the  renown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused 
a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little  redoubt  thrown 
up,  the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott,  defended  to  the  last  extremity  by  his 
lion-hearted  valor,  and  within  which  the  corner-stone  of  our  monument  has 
now  taken  its  position.  You  see  where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gard- 
ner, McCleary,  Moore  and  other  early  patriots  fell  with  him.  Those  who 
survi\  ed  that  day,  and  whose  lives  have  been  prolonged  to  the  present  hour 
are  now  around  you.  Some  of  them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes 
Df  the  war.  Behold  !  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to  embrace 
yon.  Behold  !  they  raise  their  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God 
on  you  and  yours  for  ever. 

'Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  structure.  You 
have  heard  us  rehearse  with  our  feeble  commendation  the  names  of  departed 
patriots.  Monuments  and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We  give  them  this 
day  to  Warren  and  his  associates.  On  other  occasions  they  have  been  given 
to  your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms  ;  to  Washington,  to  Greene,  to 
Gates,  to  Sullivan  and  to  Lincoln.  We  have  become  reluctant  to  grant  these 
our  highest  and  last  honors  further.  We  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back 
from  the  little  remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  Serus  in  calutn  redeas.  Il- 
lustrious as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  oh,  very  far  distant,  be  the  day  when  any 
inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue  pronounce  its  eulogy.' 

'  The    following,  from  the    polished    pen  of  John  his  fathers,  illustrious  as  for  centuries  their  names  had 

QuiNCY  Adams,  ma^  well  supplement  the  grateful  ad-  been,  his  name,  to  the  end  of  time,  would   have   tran- 

drefs  of  Daniel  Webster. —  scended  them  all.     Fortunate  youth  !  fortunate  beyond 

even  the  measure  of  his  companions  in  arms,  with  whom 

Conduct  of  La/ayette  in  the  A>ne>ica?i  Revolu-  he  had  achieved  the  glorious  consummation  of  Ameri- 

tion. — The  war   of  American    Independence  is  closed,  can   Independence.     His    fame  was   all  his    own,  not 

The  people  of  the  North  American  Confederation  are  in  cheaply  earned,  not  ignobly  won.     His   fellow   soldiers 

union,  sovereign  and  independent.   Lafayette  at  twenty-  had  been  the  champions  and  defenders  ot  their  country. 

five  years  of  age  had  lived  the  life  of  a   patriarch,  and  They  reaped  for  themselves,  for  their   wives,  their   chii- 

illustrated  the  career  of  a  hero.     Had   his   days   upon  dren,  their  posterity  to  the  latest  time,  the  rewards  ol 

earth  been  then  numbered,  and  hacl  he  then  slept  with  their  dangers  and  their  toils.      Lafayette  had  watched 
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The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — It  was  more 
generally  observed,  and  more  enthusiastically  celebrated,  than  it  had  ever  been 
before ;  and  it  was  signalized  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences 
which  had  ever  occurred  in  the  life  of  a  nation  whose  annals  now  read,  aftei 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  more  like  the  creations  of  romance  than  the  records  of 
history. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  respect  and  admiration  of  mankind,  after  they  had  retired 
from  the  supreme  honors  of  the  RepubUc.  Both  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  their  lives  rounded  out  by  the  half  century  just  approaching,  and  Heaven 
was  to  grant  their  wish.  These  two  most  illustrious  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic  who  still  lingered,  '  at  first  so  co-operative,  and  afterwards  so  hostile, 
again  reunited  in  friendly  intercourse,  having  outlived  almost  all  their  fellow 
actors,  continued  to  descend  hand  in  hand  to  the  grave.  Adams  lived  to  see 
his  son  President,  and  to  receive  Jefferson's  congratulations  upon  it.' 

Finally  the  morning  of  July  4th,  1826,  dawned  upon  their  eyes  for  the  last 
time — the  one  in  his  home  at  Monticello,  the  other  in  his  home  at  Quincy— 
both  surrounded  by  their  families  and  friends,  and  both  ready  and  willing  to 
depart  for  the  better  Land.  As  midnight  approached  on  July  3,  the  Virginian 
w^as  evidently  dying  :  but  he  retained  his  memory,  for  he  said  feebly,  '  This 
is  the  fourth  of  July.'  Just  after  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  the  pulse 
of  the  hand  which  had  made  the  first  draft  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  nation, 
had  ceased  to  beat.' 


and  labored,  and  fought  and  bled,  not  for  himself,  not 
for  his  family,  not,  in  the  first  instance,  even  for  his 
country.  In  the  legendary  tales  of  chivalry  we  read  of 
tournaments  at  which  a  foreign  and  unknown  knight 
suddenly  presents  himself,  armed  in  complete  steel,  and, 
with  the  vizer  down,  enters  the  ring  to  contend  with  the 
assembled  flower  of  knighthood  for  the  prize  of  honor 
to  be  awarded  by  the  hand  of  beauty  ;  bears  it  in 
triumph  away,  and  disappears  from  the  astonished 
multitude  of  competitors  and  spectators  of  the  feats  of 
arms.  But  where  in  the  rolls  of  history,  where  in  the 
fictions  of  romance,  where  but  in  the  life  of  Lafayette 
has  been  seen  the  noble  stranger  flying,  with  the  tribute 
of  his  nams,  his  rank,  his  affluence,  his  ease,  his  do- 
mestic bliss,  his  treasure,  his  blood  to  the  relief  oi  a 
suffering  and  distant  land  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest 
calamity,  baring  his  bosom  to  her  foes  ;  and  not  at  the 
transient  pageantry  of  a  tournament,  but,  for  a  succes 
sion  of  five  years,  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
fortunes,  always  eager  to  appear  at  the  post  of  danger, 
tempering  the  glow  of  youthful  ardor  with  the  cold 
caution  of  a  veteran  commander  ;  bold  and  daring  in 
action,  prompt  in  execution,  rapid  in  pursuit,  fertile  in 
expedients,  unattainatjle  in  retreat,  often  exposed,  but 
never  surprised,  never  disconcerted,  eluding  his  enemy 
when  within  his  fancied  grasp,  bearing  upon  him  with 
ir-resistible  sway  %ihen  of  force  to  cope  with  him  in  the 
conflict  of  arms  ?  And  what  is  this  but  the  diary  of 
Lafayette,  from  the  day  of  his  rallying  the  scattered 
fugitives  of   the    Brandywine,   insensible  of   the  blood 


flowing  from  his  wound,  to  the  storming  of  the  redoubt 
at  Vorktown. —  John  Quincy  Adams. 

'  Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old 
age  of  Thomas  Jefterson.  But  time  was  on  its  ever 
ceaseless  wing,  and  was  now  bringing  the  last  hour  of 
this  illustrious  man.  He  saw  its  approach  with  undis- 
turbed serenity.  He  counted  the  moments  as  they 
passed,  and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  falling. 
That  day,  too,  was  at  hand  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  immortal.  One  wish,  one  .hope,  if  it  were  not 
presumptuous,  beat  in  his  famting  breast.  Could  it  be 
so,  might  it  please  God,  he  would  desire  once  more  to 
see  the  siui,  once  more  to  look  abroad  on  the  scene 
around  him,  on  the  great  day  of  liberty.  Heaven,  in 
its  mercy,  fulfilled  that  prayer.  He  .saw  that  sun,  he 
enjoyed  its  sacred  light,  he  thanked  God  for  this  mercy, 
and  bowed  his  aged  head  to  the  grave.  '  Felix,  non 
vitJE  tantum  claritate,  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortiS,' 
—  Webster's  Discourse  on  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

At  home  he  was  a  tender  husband  and  father,  a 
mild  master,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  delightful  host. 
His  knowledge  of  life,  extensive  travels,  and  long  famil- 
iarity with  great  events  and  distinguished  men,  ren- 
dered his  conversation  highly  attractive  to  mere  social 
visitors.  His  scientific  acquisitions,  and  the  deep  inter- 
est which  he  took  in  all  branches  of  natural  history,  made 
his  society  equally  agreeable  to  men  of  learning.  Many 
such  visited  him,  and  were  impressed  as  deeply  by  his 
general  knowledge,  as  they  were  charmed  by  the 
courtesy  of  his  demeanor.  De  Chastcllux,  De  Lian- 
court,  and  other  noblemen  and  foreigners  of  distinction, 
came  away  from  Monticello  with  an  enthusiastic  opin- 
ion of  their  host,  and  informed  all  Europe  that  the 
country  gentleman  of  Virginia  was  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  epoch.  In  entertaining  this  diverst 
society,  in  reading,  writing,  riding,  and  attending  to 
his  farms,  passed  the  intervals  of  his  absence  from 
public  affairs,  and  the  long  period  of  his  retirement 
which  extended  from  the  termination  of  his  presidency 
to  his  death. — Apple ton^s  American  Cyclopedic, 


68  ADAMS  AND    JEFFERSON  DIE    THE  SAME  DAY. 

A  few  hours  la*er  on  that  same  afternoon,  many  hundred  miles  away  or, 
the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  similar  scene  was  being  witnessed  ;  and  that 
other  hand  which,  fifty  years  before  nearly  to  an  hour,  had  with  Jefferson's, 
signed  the  Declaration,  lay  calmly  folded  on  the  lion  heart  of  the  Puritar 
patriot.' 

Public  Honors  to  the  ascended  Patriots. — There  was  no  magnetic  telegraph 
in  those  times    to  flash  the  strange  news  everywhere,  and  thus   cloud  and 

1  The  grand  service  which  was  rendered  to  the  spirit  that  stirred  within,  pis  presence  was  grave  and 
nation  by  John  Adams,  was  fully  understood  and  ap-  imposing  on  serious  occasions,  but  not  unbending.  He 
preciated  by  the  men  of  those  times.  In  Curtis'  Life  of  delighted  in  social  conversation,  in  which  he  was  some- 
Webster,  vol.  I.,  page  589,  we  find  that  Jefferson  said  times  tempted  to  what  he  called  rhodomontade.  But 
to  Daniel  Webster  : — 'John  Adams  was  our  Colossus  he  seldom  fatigued  those  who  heard  him  ;  for  he  mixed 
on  the  floor.  He  was  not  graceful  or  elegant,  or  re-  so  much  of  natural  vigor  of  fancy  and  illustration  with 
markably  fluent ;  but  he  came  out  occasionally  with  the  store  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  as  to  keep  alive 
power  of  thought  and  expression  that  moved  us  from  their  interest  for  a  long  time.  His  aflTections  were 
our  seats.'  In  Webster's  writings,  vol.  III.,  page  204,  warm,  though  not  habitually  demonstrated  toward  his 
we  learn  that  Madison  preserved  a  very  distinct  recol-  relatives.  His  anger,  when  thoroughly  aroused,  was 
lection  that,  '  the  fellow-laborers  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  for  a  time  extremely  violent,  but  when  it  subsided  it 
cause  from  Virginia,  filled  every  mouth  in  that  State  left  no  trace  of  malevolence  behind.  Nobody  could  see 
with  the  praises  due  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  him  intimately  without  admiring  the  simplicity  and 
views,  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  boldness  of  truth  which  shone  in  his  actions,  and  standing  in  some 
his  patriotism.'  awe  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  will.     It  was  in 

It  is  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  but  a  these  moments  that  he  impressed  those  around  him 
small  part  have  yet  been  published,  that  his  genius  as  a  with  a  sense  of  his  greatness.  Even  the  men  employed 
writer  and  thinker,  and  no  less  distinctly  his  character  on  his  farm  were  in  the  habit  of  citing  instances,  some 
as  a  man,  most  clearly  appear.  Down  even  to  the  of  which  have  been  remembered  down  to  the  present 
last  year  of  his  protracted  life,  his  letters  exhibited' a  day.  At  times  his  vehemence  would  become  so  great 
wonderful  degree  of  vitality,  energy,  acuteness,  wit,  as  to  make  him  overbearing  and  tmjust.  This  was 
playfulness,  and  command  of  language.  As  a  writer  most  apt  to  happen  in  cases  of  pretension  and  kind  of 
of  English,  little  as  he  ever  troubled  himself  with  re-  wrong-doing.  Mr.  Adams  was  very  impatient  of  cant 
vision  and  correction;  and  we  may  add  as  a  speculative  or  of  opposition  to  any  of  his  deeply  established  con- 
philosopher,  he  must  be  placed  first  among  Americans  victions.  Neither  w  s  his  indignation  at  all  gradu- 
of  all  the  several  generations  to  which  he  belonged,  ex-  ated  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  might  hap- 
cept  only  Franklin  ;  and  if  Franklin  excelled  him  in  pen  to  excite  it.  It  had  little  respect  of  persons,  and 
humor  and  geniality,  he  far  surpassed  Franklin  in  com-  would  hold  an  illiterate  man  or  a  raw  boy  to  as  heavy 
pass,  wit,  and  vivacity.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  recent  a  responsibility  for  uttering  a  crude  heresy  as  the 
partial  publication  of  his  letters,  that  his  gifts  in  this  strongest  thinker  or  the  most  profound  scholar.'-"'  *  * 
respect  are  beginning  to  become  known.      *     *     *     *  xhe  pecuniary  independence  which  previous  to  his 

Of  Adams'  personal  appearance  and  domestic  char-  retirement  Mr.  Adams  had  secured  byjudicious  adapta- 

acter  in  his  old   age,  his  grandson  gives  the  following  tion  of  his  expenditures  to  his  income,  more  fortunate 

account  :  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  maintained  till  the  end  of  his 

'In  figure  John  Adams  was  not  tall,  scarcely  'ife.  Although  he  had  a  large  family,  including  grand- 
exceeding  middle  height,  but  of  a  stout,  well  knit  children  and  great-grandchildren,  dependent  upon 
frame,  denoting  vigor  and  long  life,  yet  as  he  grew  old  h^m,  he  yet  died  in  the  possession  of  a  valuable  landed 
inclining  more  and  more  to  corpulence.  His  head  was  estate.  See  '  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,'  by 
large  and  round,  with  a  wide  forehead  and  expanded  Charles  Francis  Adams,  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1850- 
brows.  His  eye  was  mild  and  benignant,  perhaps  '56),  and  '  Life  of  John  Adams,'  by  J.  Q.  and  C.  F 
even  humorois  when  he  was  free  from  emotion,  but  Adams,  (2  vols.  8vo.  1871). 
»'hen  excited   it  fully  expressed   the  vehemence  of  the 
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consecrate  the  anniversary,  at  the  same  solemn  hour.  But  Edward  Everett 
describes  the  effect  of  the  news  of  Adams'  death  as  it  reached  Boston  the 
same  evening.  '  The  emotions  of  the  public  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
indications  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  last  hours,  that  he  was  fully  aware  that 
the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  Independence,  and  by  his  dyi7ig  allusion  to  the 
supposed  fact  that  his  colleague  Jefferson  survived  him.  When  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  news  came  from  Virginia,  that  he  also  had  departed  this 
life  on  the  same  day,  and  a  few  hours  before  Mr.  Adams,  the  sensibility  of  the 
community,  as  of  the  country  at  large,  was  touched  beyond  all  example.  The 
occurrence  was  justly  deemed  without  a  parallel  in  history.' 

In  her  bereaved  patriotism.  New  England  turned  to  her  own  orator  and 
statesman,  and  on  the  second  of  August,  at  the  request  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
Webster  pronounced,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  one  of  his  imperishable  orations.  A 
few  passages  from  it  are  the  best  helps  to  a  comprehension  of  the  event,  and 
the  public  feeling  it  awakened.     Of  their  age  he  says  : — 

'No  two  men  now  live,  fellow  citizens,  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  two  men  have  ever  lived  in  one  age,  who,  more  than  those  we  now  com- 
memorate, have  impressed  on  mankind  their  own  sentiments  in  regard  to 
politics  and  government,  infused  their  own  opinions  more  deeply  into  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  given  a  more  lasting  direction  to  the  current  of  human 
thought.  Their  work  doth  not  perish  with  them.  The  tree  which  they 
assisted  to  plant  will  flourish,  although  they  water  it  and  protect  it  no  longer  ; 
for  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep,  it  has  sent  them  to  the  very  centre  ;  no  storm, 
not  of  force  to  burst  the  orb,  can  overturn  it ;  its  branches  spread  wide ; 
they  stretch  their  protecting  arms  broader  and  broader,  and  its  top  is  destined 
to  reach  the  heavens.  We  are  not  deceived.  There  is  no  delusion  here. 
No  age  will  come  in  which  the  American  Revolution  will  appear  less  than  it 
is — one  of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history.  No  age  will  come  in  which 
it  shall  cease  to  be  seen  and  felt,  on  either  continent,  tliat  a  mighty  step,  a 
great  advance,  not  only  in  American  aftairs,  but  in  human  affairs,  was  made 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  And  no  age  will  come,  we  trust,  so  ignorant  or  so 
unjust  as  not  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  efficient  agency  of  those  we  now 
honor  in  producing  that  momentous  event.' 

Webster' s  Tribute  to  the  Cultivators  of  Learning. — '  The  last  public  labor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  naturally  suggests  the  expression  of  the  high  praise  which  is 
due,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  their  "uniform  and  zealous  attach- 
ment to  learning,  and  to  the  cause  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the  advantages 
of  learning,  indeed,  and  of  literary  accomplishments,  their  own  characters  were 
striking  recommendations  and  illustrations.  They  were  scholars,  ripe  and 
good  scholars  ;  widely  acquainted  with  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  literature, 
and  not  altogether  uninstructed  in  the  deeper  sciences.  Their  acquirements, 
doubtless,  were  different,  and  so  were  the   particular  objects  of  their  literary 

•  The  works  of  Daniel  Webster,  vol.  i.,  p.  ii.     Introductory  note. 
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pursuits ;  as  their  tastes  and  characters,  in  these  respects,  differed  like  those 
of  other  men.  Being  also  men  of  busy  lives,  with  great  objects  requiring 
action  constantly  before  them,  their  attainments  in  letters  did  not  become 
showy  or  obtrusive.  Yet  I  would  hazard  the  opinion,  that,  if  we  could  now 
ascertain  all  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and  distinction  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted,  we  should  find  not  among  the 
least  their  early  acquisitions  in  literature,  the  resources  which  it  furnished, 
the  promptitude  and  facility  which  it  communicated,  and  the  wide  field  it 
opened  for  analogy  and  illustration  ;  giving  them  thus,  on  every  subject,  a 
larger  view  and  a  broader  range,  as  well  for  discussion  as  for  the  government 
of  their  own  conduct. 

'Literature  sometimes  disgusts,  and  pretention  to  it  much  oftener  disgusts, 
by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  something  foreign  or  ex- 
traneous, not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  appendage  ;  or  by  seeming  to  over- 
load and  weigh  it  down  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad 
taste  in  architecture,  where  there  is  massy  and  cumbrous  ornament  without 
strength  or  solidity  of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  especially 
classical  learning,  to  reproach.  Men  have  seen  that  it  might  exist  without 
mental  superiority,  without  vigor,  without  good  taste,  and  without  utility. 
But  in  such  cases  classical  learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  talent,  or, 
at  most,  it  has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  natural  bluntness 
of  perception,  something  more  conspicuous.  The  question,  after  all,  if  it  be 
a  question,  is,  whether  literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist 
a  good  understanding,  improve  natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armor  to 
native  strength,  and  render  its  possessor,  not  only  more  capable  of  deriving 
private  happiness  from  contemplation  and  reflection,  but  more  accomplished 
also  for  action  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  for  public  action.  Those 
whose  memories  we  now  honor  were  learned  men  ;  but  their  learning  was 
kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  objects  of  life. 
They  were  scholars,  not  common  nor  superficial ;  but  their  scholarship  was 
so  in  keeping  with  their  character,  so  blended  and  inwrought,  that  careless 
observers  or  bad  judges,  not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer 
that  it  did  not  exist ;  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning  in 
men  who  act  in  conspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties  which  exercise 
the  faculty  of  writing,  or  address  in  popular,  deliberative,  or  judicial  bodies,  is 
often  felt  where  it  is  little  seen,  and  sometimes  felt  more  effectually  because 
it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

'  But  the  cause  of  knowledge — in  a  inore  enlarged  sense,  the  cause  of 
general  knowledge  and  of  popular  education — had  no  warmer  friends,  nor 
more  powerful  advocates  than  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  this  foun- 
dation they  knew  the  whole  republican  system  rested  ;  and  this  great  and 
all-important  truth  they  strove  to  impress  by  all  means  in  their  power.  In 
the  early  publication  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Adams  expresses  the  strong 
and  just  sentiment  that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to 
the  rich  themselves,  than  all  their  own  riches.     On  this  great  truth,  indeed, 
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is  founded  that  unrivalled,  that  it.valuable  political  and  moral  institution — our 
own  blessing  and  the  glory  of  our  fathers — the  New  England  system  of  free 
schools. 

'As  the  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object  of  their  regard 
through  life,  so  these  great  men  made  it  the  subject  of  their  testamentary 
bounty.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  understood  to  have  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,"  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Quincy. 

'  Fellow-citizens,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  faint  and  feeble  trib- 
ute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in  other  hands,  adequate 
justice  could  not  be  done  to  them,  within  the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their 
highest,  their  best  praises,  is  your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  af- 
fectionate gratitude  for  their  labor  and  their  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is 
this  cessation  of  ordinary  pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these  solemn 
ceremonies,  and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their  eulogy.  Their  fame, 
indeed,  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasured  up  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 
Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor  engraved 
stone  bear  record  of  their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as 
the  land  they  honored.  Marble  columns  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust ;  time 
may  erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone,  but  their  fame  remains ;  for 
with  American'  Liberty  it  rose,  and  with  American  Liberty  only  can  it 
perish.  It  was  the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir  :  Their  Bodies  are 
Buried  in  Peace,  but  their  Names  Live  Evermore." 

The  Lessons  of  the  Solemn  Occasion. — '  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us 
not  retire  from  this  occasion  without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty, 
these  benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our  fathers,  are  ours  ;  ours  to 
<^njoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit.  Generations  past  and  generations 
to  come  hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred  trust.     Our  fathers  from  behind, 

'  Mr.  Webster  did  not  forget  the  father  of  the  Uni-  dust.     Venerable  object !  we  delight  to  gather  around 

^^"^^  There  remained   to  Mr.  Jefferson  yet   one   other  "^  '•'""k,  while  yet  it  stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath   its 

work  of  patriotism  and  beneficence,  the  establishment  shadow.  Sole  survivor  of  an  assembly  of  as  great  men 
of  a  university  m  his   native  State,      lo  this  object  he 

devoted  years  of  incessant  and  anxious  attention,  and  as  the  world  has  witnessed,  in  a  transaction  one  of  the 
by  the  enlightened   liberality  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir-  .  ,        ,  .  j  ,_  i.        i_ 

ginia,  and  the  co-operation  of  other  nble  and   zealous  ™°st  important  that  history  records,    what    thoughts, 

friends,  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  M..y  all  sue-  ^^^^  interesting  reflections,  must  fill  his  elevated  and 
cess  attend  this  infant   seminary  ;  and   may  those  who 

enjoy  its   advantages,  as  often   as  their  eyes  shall  rest  devout  soul  !     If  he  dwells  on  the  past,  how  touching 

on  the  r.eiirhboring  height,  recollect  what   they  owe  to  .  ,,...,  ,  ,         , 

their  disinterested  and'  indefatigable  benefactor ;  and  "^  recollections  ;  if  he  survey  the  present,  how  happy, 

may  letters  honor  him  who  thus  labored  in  the  cause  how  joyous,  how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that  hope,  how 
of  letters.' 

'•^  One  of  the  finest  passages  in   this  discourse  was  does  the  prospect  of  his  country's  advancement  almu>l 

the  reverent  allusion  to  the  last  surviving  Signer  of  the  bewilder  his  weakened   conception!      Fortunate,   dis- 

Declaration  : — '  Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  Dec-  tinguished  patriot !     Interesting  relict  of  the  past !    Let 

laration   of    Independence    there   now     remains    only  him  know   that,  while  we  honor  the   dead,  we  do  not 

Charles  Carkoll.     He  seems  an  aged  oak,  standing  forget  the  living  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  heart  liere 

alone  on  the  plain,  which  time  has  spared  a  little  longer  which  does  not  fervently  pray,  that  Heaven  may  keep 

after  all  its  coutemp^riries  have  been  levelled  with  the  him  yet  back  from  the  society  of  his  companions.' 
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admonish  us  with  their  anxious  paternal  voices  ;  posterity  calls  out  to  us 
from  the  bosom  of  the  future  ;  the  world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes  ;  all,  all 
conjure  us  to  act  wisely  and  faithfully  in  the  relation  which  we  sustain.  iVe 
can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon  us  ;  but  by  virtue,  by  morality, 
by  religion,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  good  principle  and  every  good  habit, 
we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our  day,  and  to  leave  it  unim- 
paired to  our  children. 

'  Let  us  feel  deeply  how  much  of  what  we  are,  and  of  what  we  possess,  we 
owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to  these  institutions  of  government.  Nature  has,  in- 
deed, given  us  a  soil  which  yields  bounteously  to  the  hand  of  industry,  the 
mighty  and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our  heads  shed  health 
and  vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies,  to  civilized  man,  without 
society,  without  knowledge,  without  morals,  without  religious  culture  ?  And 
how  can  these  be  enjoyed,  in  all  their  extent  and  all  their  excellence,  but 
under  the  protection  of  wise  institutions  and  a  free  government  ?  Fellow- 
citizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  present,  who  does  not,  at  this  moment, 
and  at  every  moment,  experience  in  his  own  condition,  and  in  the  condition 
of  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him,  the  influence  and  the  benefits  of  this 
liberty  and  these  institutions.  Let  us  then  acknowledge  the  blessing,  let  us 
feel  it  deeply  and  powerfully,  let  us  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  it,  and  resolve 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not  have  been 
shed  in  vain  ;  the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be  blasted. 

'  The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world  around  us, — a 
topic  to  which,  I  fear,  I  advert  too  often,  and  dwell  on  too  long, — cannot  be 
altogether  omitted  here.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  perform  their 
part  well,  until  they  understand  and  feel  its  importance,  and  comprehend  and 
justly  appreciate  all  the  duties  justly  belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inflate  na- 
tional vanity,  nor  to  swell  a  light  and  empty  feeling  of  self  importance,  but  it 
is  that  we  may  judge  justly  of  our  situation,  and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I 
earnestly  urge  upon  you  this  consideration  of  our  position  and  our  character 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  denied, — but  by  those  who  would 
dispute  against  the  sun, — that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguished  by  free  representative 
governments,  by  entire  religious  liberty,  by  improved  systems  of  national  in- 
tercourse, by  a  newly  awakened  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and 
by  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before 
altogether  unknown  and  unheard  of  America,  America,  our  country,  fellow- 
citizens,  our  own  dear  and  native  land,  is  inseparably  connected,  fast  bound 
up,  in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with  these  great  interests.  If  they  fall,  we  fall  with 
them  ;  if  they  stand,  it  will  be  because  we  have  maintained  them.  Let  us 
contemplate,  then,  this  connection,  which  binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to 
our  own,  and  let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  we 
cherish  the  virtues  and  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  Heaven  will  assist  us  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  human  liberty  and  human  hapjiiness.  Auspicious  omens 
cheer  us.     Great  examples  are  before  us.     Our  own  firmament  now  shiiieg 
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brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear,  upper  sky.  These  other 
stars  have  now  joined  the  American  constellation;  they  circle  round  their 
centre,  and  the  heavens  beam  with  new  light.  Beneath  this  illumination  let 
us  walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its  close  devoutly  commend  our  beloved 
country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Benignity.' 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

PROGRESS    IN    THE    MECHANIC    ARTS AMERICAN    INVENTIONS,    AND    THE    LAVS 

OF   THEIR    DEVELOPMENT. 

How  Americans  became  a  Nation  of  Liventors. — The  middle  half  of  the 
century  is  more  indebted  to  this  hemisphere  for  machines  and  inventions  for 
bettering  the  material  condition  of  mankind,  than  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
transatlantic  World  during  the  same  wonderful  period.  Our  Western  Life  has 
been  developed  under  fresher,  freer,  stronger  and  more  electric  agencies. 
In  breaking  the  traditional  fetters  of  ages,  we  uttered  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence against  <?// restraints  except  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  Liberty. 
On  this  fulcrum  of  absolute  freedom,  the  young  Archimides  rested  his  lever  to 
move  the  world.  And  he  has  tnovedit.  True,  when  he  had  achieved  his  first 
intellectual  and  moral  labor  in  political  and  social  life,  he  spent  his  best 
strength  in  rough-hewing  his  dwelling,  and  filling  it  with  the  unwasting  stores 
of  healthful  nutrition,  wiUing  to  forego,  for  the  most  part,  those  finer  embel- 
lishments which  an  age  of  wealth  and  luxury  was  so  sure  to  bring. 

Compelled  thus  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  rely  on  his  own  strength, 
most  of  his  powers  of  invention  were  expended  on  devices  for  doing  human 
work  in  the,  lack  of  human  hands.  Some  machine  must  be  had  to  save  time 
and  toil ;  and  as  fast  as  the  need  of  it  w'as  felt  deeply  enough,  the  device 
sprang  into  being,  illustrating  with  new  force  the  old  saying,  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  ifivention. 

These  always  recurring  exigencies  of  American  life,  were  the  fountains  of 
that  long  succession  of  Cis-atlantic  Inventions  which  have  annihilated  distance, 
and  improvised  a  power  which,  wielded  by  a  few.  feeble  and  scattered  hands, 
has  given  us  greater  auxiliary  forces  than  could' have  been  volunteered  by  the 
human  muscles  of  Asia's  eight  hundred  millions. 

Origin  of  Scientific  Discovery. — But  after  the  first  grapple  for  life  with 
these  primitive  conditions,  the  torch  of  Modern  Science  began  to  blaze  over 
the  American  mind,  and  our  inventors  and  discoverers  went  pressing  their  • 
way  into  the  future  where  no  human  foot  had  ever  trod  ;  and  of  course  dis- 
coveries of  a  loftier  and  more  subtle  character  were  made  in  the  higher  fields  of 
effort  and  exploration.  Hence  we  date  the  origin,  and  hint  the  causes  which 
brought  us  to  the  present  florid  era  of  scientific  and  original  discovery  in  all 
ihe  arts  which  enrich  and  adorn  life. 
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The  law  which  regulates  the  progress  of  pure  philosophical  discovery  is 
the  same  which  determines  all  other  scientific  developments.  A  leader  is 
always  found  when  the  gathering  host  clamor  for  an  onward  movement.  The 
inspired  Hermits  always  find  Crusaders  to  follow  them.  This  is  the  order  of 
martial  advancement.  The  leader  in  scientific  progress  must  be  a  clear 
Thinke?-,  as  well  as  a  strong  believer.  Nor  does  he  begin  his  thinking  in  the 
afternoon  of  life.  The  unfolding  of  his  discoveries  may  indeed  be  delayed, 
but  like  all  other  processes  of  nature  it  is  the  announcemetit  which  startles, 
not  the  slow  process  which  leads  to  it.  The  discovery  of  land  is  sudden  to 
hrs  companions  ;  but  Columbus  had  seen  it  by  the  eye  of  faith  for  weary 
years  of  struggle  before  he  weighed  anchor,  and  he  saw  it  all  through  that  long 
and  painful  voyage.  Hence  nothing  is  safer  than  to  say  that  all  great  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  cyclones  and  earthquakes,  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  mountains 
and  valleys,  with  planets,  and  suns  and  all  siderial  systems,  come  as  soon 
as  they  can.  It  took  uncounted  myriads  of  yesterdays  to  make  one  to- 
day. No  Newton,  nor  Morse,  nor  Christ  can  come  till  the  world  is  ready  to 
receive  him.     It  has  always  been  so — it  always  will  be. 

The  first  pressing  necessity  of  American  Settlers. — It  was  the  lack  of 
hands  to  do  the  necessary  work.  Their  standard  of  social  life  was  the  one 
held  by  the  best  classes  of  England  at  the  time — not  of  luxury  or  wealth,  but 
of  home  comfort,  security,  and  some  degree  of  exemption  from  wasting  toil. 
An  intellectual  life,  a  higher  one  than  was  then  being  led  by  any  other  nation, 
was  the  ideal  of  the  founders  of  American  institutions.  They  could  not  wait 
for  population  to  come  up  to  the  exigency ;  they  were  obliged  to  invent 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  they  must  have  better  agricultural  implements  ;  brute 
force  of  all  sorts  was  as  scarce  as  human  hands.  It  was  not  enough  for  them 
to  be  very  saving  in  all  other  things  ;  they  must  keep  and  multiply  their  cattle  ; 
oxen  for  heavy  work  ;  cows  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  sheep  for  wool. 
But  they  practiced  an  admirable — and  to  this  generation,  an  incomprehensi- 
ble— system  of  economy.  Franklin  was  not  only  the  prophet  of  a  better 
future,  but  he  was  the  great  teacher  of  the  present.  His  wonderful  practical 
nund  gave  birth  to  an  endless  class  of  simple  inventions.  No  aspect  of  these 
useful  contrivances  escaped  his  observation  ;  for  while  he  was  treading  the 
higher  ranges  of  thought,  and  summoning  the  omnipotent  forces  of  nature  to 
do  the  work  of  the  whole  human  race,  his  patient  study  was  bestowed  on  the 
homeliest  appliances  of  domestic  economy  and  wealth. 

I  should  be  glad  to  extend  our  observations  here  more  widely,  especially  to 
enter  the  enticing  field  of  biography,  in  order  to  unfold  the  lives  of  the  Whit- ' 
neys,  the  Fitches,  the  Fultons,  the  Morses,  the  Bogarduses,  the  Mapeses,  the 
Hows,  and  a  few  more  at  least  of  the  ttventy  thousand  American  inventors 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  for  I  cannot,  in  glancing  over  the  history  of  the  Patent 
Office,  reckon  the  number  of  useful  American  inventors  at  a  lower  estimate^ 
considering  the  vast  array  of  experimental  thinkers  who  are  inscribed  on  the 
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patent  scrolls.'     Here,  however,  I  must  do  the  best  I   can,  and   the   reader 
must  accept  my  meager  etchings  in  place  of  full  delineations. 

A  Neiv  Mode  of  Estimating  the  Mechanical  Forces  of  the  Country. — A 
census  of  the  resources  of  a  nation,  gives  the  nearest  reliable  data  the  his- 
torian can  gather  ;  but  a  census  is  only  a  magazine  of  facts — and  in  America 
too  often  unreliable — which,  if  not  collated,  lose  much  of  their  significance. 
I  propose  to  suggest — and  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  suggestion — a  new 
mode  of  estimating  the  mechanical  forces  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  run  a  sort  of  parallel — and  1  wish  I  could  do  it  at  every  decade — 
between  the  population  given  in  our  census,  and  the  mechanical  results 
achieved,  in  order  to  show  that  the  ordinary /r^  rata  supposed  to  exist  between 
population  and  production  among  other  nations  fails  here.  I  would  introduce 
another  and  more  reliable  measurement  which  might  give  a  better  idea  of  how 
much  work  has  been  done  on  this  continent,  than  could  otherwise  be  inferred 
from  the  increase  of  population,  the  work  having  kept  infinitely  ahead  of  the 
number  of  hands  employed.  We  have  substituted  machinery  for  doing  so 
much  of  our  labor,  we  should  find  in  going  from  period  to  period,  that  the  old 
pro  rata  of  results  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  yardstick  which  the 
world  has  been  using  is  not  long  enough  to  measure  what  we  have  done. 

For  instance,  beginning  with  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock.  The  settlers 
at  the  former  early  discovered  [See  Vol.  I,  p.  131]  that  cotton  would  grow  in 
that  genial  climate  to  great  advantage.  But  two  centuries  went  by  before 
cotton  became  a  source  of  wealth  to  Virginia.  It  was  not  so  with  tobacco, 
which  early  became  a  legal  tender  currency,  and  has  always  since  been  an 
equivalent  for  specie  in  the  markets  of  the  world, — tobacco  not  being,  like 
cotton,  so  wonderfully  increased  in  value  by  art  after  the  plant  has  been 
produced. 

But  with  the  Plymouth  men  nearly  the  same  length  of  time  elapsed  before 
water-power  was  used  to  any  great  extent  as  a  labor-saving  device.  Its  first 
great  advantages  were  reaped  in  the  sawing  of  lumber.  But  when  water- 
Vjower  began  to  be  used  for  spinning  cotton  and  wool,  then  we  find  that  the 
work  of  a  single  loom  multiplied  hand-power  more  than  a  hundred  fold. 
Later,  when  that  same  water-power,  inex])ensive,  patient,  untiring,  was  applied 
to  other  jiurposes,  for  the  production  of  ninety-six  hand-weavers,  only  one 
stomach  had  to  be  filled  and  one  back  clothed  in  working  the  same  result. 
And  thus  going  on  we  sliould  see  how  the  development  of  American  ivealth 
depended  to  a  far  greater  extent  upon  her  inventions  Jor  multiplying  the  fruits 
of  labor,  than  upon  emigration,  or  the  natural  increase  of  the  native  popula 
tion.     This  point  must  not  be  overlooked. 

This  did  not  apply  to  such  an  extent  in  the  digging  of  our  canals,  the 
building  of  our  common  roads,  nor  in  the  construction  of  our  buildings  or 
ships,  nor  in  planting  our  crops,  nor  in  reaping  them.  But  a  little  later  we 
should  find  tliat  machines  of  all  kinds  were  brought  into  existence  just  as  fas' 

'  The  latest  issue  of  Patents  I  have  seen  from  the  ofljce  at  W.ishington,  is  numbered  159,3^9. 
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as  they  were  made;  until  now,  when  we  witness  fuller  results  in  ahrost every 
department  of  production.  Thus  we  might,  in  drawing  the  line  down  the 
scale — it  would  be  difficult,  I  know,  and  very  imperfectly  done  without  almost 
endless  investigation,  but  the  hint  alone  will  answer  my  purposes,  for  it  will 
suggest—show  how  from  period  to  period  the  pro  rata  of  production  was  in- 
creased through  devices  for  saving  hand-labor,  until  the  facts  of  1874  before 
us  as  officially  reported  by  the  government,  show  that  the  product  of  forty- 
three  millions  of  people  far  exceed  that  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  Asia. 
The  illustrations  which  occur  to  every  reader  will  save  me  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  details.'  They  arrest  the  attention  of  the  least  observing  at 
every  step. 

The  Worh  of  the  Steam  Engine  in  America. — Multiform  and  powerful  as 
were  the  artificial  agencies  which  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  had  brought 
to  their  aid,  they  were  feeble  compared  with  the  mighty  forces  of  the  steam 
engine,  which  was  yet  to  be  waked,  like  Hercules  from  his  cradle.  And  here 
again  we  must  crowd  into  paragraphs  what  the  strongest  writers  have  but 
faintly  unfolded  in  Hbraries  of  dissertations.  Three  aspects  in  the  history  of 
steam  power  in  the  United  States  must,  however,  claim  our  attention. 

First  Transportation  on  the  Water :  Steamboats. — Here  some  tribute  falls 
due  to  a  few  of  the  many  names  which  hold  their  shining  places  on  the  records 
of  steam  power,  from  the  days  of  Watts  who  first  harnessed  it  into  the  practi- 
cal service  of  industry.  The  need  of  a  new  and  more  powerful  ally  in  grap- 
pling with  the  stubborn  forces  of  nature,  was  nowhere  felt  so  deeply  as  in  this 
country,  where  so  much  hard  work  had  to  be  done,  and  where  there  were  so 
few  hands  to  do  it.  Therefore  the  mission  of  this  fresh  and  vigorous  power- 
was  more  warmly  greeted  ;  it  inflamed  a  higher  enthusiasm,  and  begat  a  new 
era  of  scientific  invention.  The  Old  World  felt  no  such  pressing  urgency 
for  help,  since  the  multiplicity  of  her  arms  responded  to  her  calls  for  labor, 
But  our  grand  compensation  was  found  in  a  wealth  of  ingenious  devices, 
which  made  up  for  the  lack  of  muscular  strength. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  signal  services  which  were  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  American  Independence  by  Thomas  Paine.  His  sagacity  in  the 
affairs  of  common  hfe,  was  equalled  only  by  his  political  comprehension.  In 
the  dark  year  of  1778,  the  author  of  Common  Sense  recommended  Congress 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  steam-vessels  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hull, 

•  Mr.  J.  Burrows  Hyde,  of  New  York,  who  is  more  eluding    the    circular    saw.       Planing    machines, 

thoroughly  informed  on   these  subjects  than   any  other  morticing  machines,  automatic  turning  of  trrcgular 

gentleman  I  know,  gives  me  the  following  general  sum-  shapes,  as  g- ti-stocks,    lasts,    ftX.c.—k\\  n<oad-henclt.ng 

mary  concerning  some   of  the   more  important  depart-  machines  for  ships,  boats,  carnages,  etc.,  are  exchisively 

ments  of  American  inventions  :—  American.     The  machinery  for  making  felt  cloth  witti- 

AU   nail  irtachines   in  use,  whether  for   wrought  or  out  spinning  or  weaving.                      ,    .           ,                   . 

cut,  from  the   tack  or  brad,    to  the  forty-penny   spike,  The   system  foi'  b/eacinng  cloth  in   a  close   vessel 

ind  from  the  horseshoe  nail   to  the  eight-inch  wrought  under  pressure,  now  uruversal  ;  and  the  manufacture  ol 

;pike,  are  American  inventions.                                           .  Mper  from  straw  or  grass  used   throughout  h-urops 

All  serein  machines,  wherever  used,  are  of  Ameri-  and  here  in  America, 

can  origin,  as  are  akso  all //«   machines  a.nA  hook-and-  'These,' he  remarks  to  me,  ' axe so7ne  that  1  rcment 

eye  7n.ichines.  her,  and  which  you  may  declare  on  my  resyonsibility. 

All  ii'Ood--:vorking  machines,  except  saws,   but   in- 
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who,  forty-two  years  before,  had  patented  a  vessel  to  be  propelled  by  a 
stern  wheel,  whose  motor  power  was  to  be  an  atmospheric  engine — a  vessel 
which  he  intended  '  to  go  against  wind  and  tide.'  But  Congress  had  other 
and  more  pressing  matters  to  attend  to.' 

When  the  war  was  over — 1784 — the  attention  of  General  Washington 
was  called  to  the  '  model  of  a  boat  for  navigating  ri-  irs  against  the  current 
by  the  force  of  steam  acting  on  setting  poles ; '  but  this  attempt  to  solve  the 
new  problem  at  issue  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  Washing- 
ton, whose  genius  for  engineering  was  the  first  passion  of  his  life ;  and  had  it 
not  been  diverted  to  military  affairs,  it  would  have  made  his  name  memorable 
in  connection  with  the  manipulations  of  mechanical  forces  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  in  even  a  more  striking  way  perhaps  than  it  showed  itself  in  war. 

In  the  year  17S5,  John  Fitch — whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  history  of  steam  navigation — had  completed  the  model  of  a  steamboat, 
and  the  following  year  he  carried  it  out.  He  built  a  small  shallop,  in  which 
he  navigated  the  Schuylkill  by  means  of  a  wheel  at  the  stern,  driven  by  steam. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  the  attention  of  Jefferson,  then  in  Paris,  seems  to  have 
been  called  to  this  fact,  for  in  writing  to  his  friend  Charles  Thompson,  he 
said,  '  I  hear  you  are  applying  the  same  agent — steam — in  America  to  navi- 
gate boats.'  In  referring  to  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  December  of  that 
same  year,  I  find  a  description  of  a  new  boat  Fitch  was  building,  in  which, 
five  months  later,  he  made  a  trial  trip  on  the  Delaware,  which  solved  the 
problem  forever  of  steam  navigation,  since  Ritterhouse,  EUicott,  and  other 
eminent  and  practical  men  were  present,  and  they  estimated  by  measure- 
ment, the  speed  of  this  vessel  as  'eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water.'  And 
it  appears  she  afterwards  made  eighty  miles  a  day  ! 

At  this  time  we  were  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  having  no 
National  Government,  the  prerogatives  of  granting  special  privileges,  and  such 
as  were  afterwards  known  as  the  fourteen  years'  patents,  issued  by  the  Repub- 
lic, were  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania;  and  they  accorded  to 
Fitch,  '  the  sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat 
by  him  lately  invented.'  These  privileges  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Virginia  and  New  York. 

A  year  later,  Franklin,  whose  ear  was  ever  open  to  new  thoughts,  whose 

'  In  England  and  in  France,  which  were  at  that  commerce  and  ship-building,  early  attempts  were  made 
time  engaged  in  a  rivalry  in  commerce,  attempts  to  to  propel  vessels  by  steam  power.  As  early  as  1773 
realize  the  introducing  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans  had  been  turned  to  steam 
propelling  ships  were  frequent,  but  before  1730  had  led  propulsion,  both  on  land  and  water.  Evans  was  theprac- 
to  no  practical  results.  101736  Jonathan  Hull  pub-  tical  introducer  of  the  high-pressiire  engine,  and  of  vari- 
lished  a  de.-^cription  of  a  vessel  which  was  to  be  pro-  ous  improvements  in  mill  inachinerj- ;  and  his  subse- 
pelled  by  a  stern  wheel,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  quent  successful  attempts  to  build  a  locomotive  carriage, 
-  to  be  an  atmospheric  engine  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  which  ran  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and,  with  tne 
his  having  put  his  plan  in  operation.  In  France,  dur-  same  apparatus,  a  boat  which  was  propelled  on  the 
ing  the  period  intervening  between  1774  and  1796,  the  .Schuylkill  with  paddle  wheels,  have,  with  some  author- 
Count  de  Auxizon,  the  brothers  Perier,  the  Marquis  de  ities,  been  supposed  to  justify  his  claim  to  ihe  first  co.i- 
Jouffroy,  and  M.  Des  Blancs  had  each  attempted  to  trivance  of  a  practical  steamboat.  Whether  this  is  so 
construct  a  boat  which  should  be  propelled  by  steam,  or  not,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  predicted  the  ultimate 
but  all  experiments  had  proved  failures.  triumphs  of  steam,  and  of  his  own  method  of  propelling 
In  the  United  States,  in  Philadelphia,  which  at  that  a  boat.  At  the  same  time  there  were  others  in  the 
time  still  retained  much  of  the  political  importance  she  United  States  whose  attention  was  turned  to  the  same 
bad  held  during  the  revolution  from  being  the  seat  of  subject.  —  The  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States^ 
Congress,   and   in  which  great  attention  was  paid   to  pp.  88,  89. 
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eye  was  ever  open  to  the  inspection  of  a  new  experiment,  and  through  whose 
brain  a  proposition  for  benefitting  mankind  was  sure  to  be  filtered  into  clear- 
ness  of  conception,  had,  through  the  Rumsey  Society,  which  had  been 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  that  inventor,  assisted  him  in  making  a 
visit  to  Europe,  where  he  went  to  secure  his  patents. 

This  intrepid  inventor, — who  has  passed  out  of  common  memory,  and 
almost  out  of  notice, — constructed  from  the  plan  he  took  with  him,  a  steam- 
boat  upon  which  he  made  a  successful  trip  on  the  Thames  river  in  Dec,  1792. 
[t  seems  a  hard  fate  that,  just  after  his  triumph,  and  when  he  was  preparing 
for  a  second  trip,  he  should  have  suddenly  died.  How  many  brave  spirits 
have,  in  the  rushing  of  Time's  resistless  current,  been  swept  from  their  stand- 
ing-i)laces  just  as  they  were  ready  to  hear  the  shouts  of  triumph  !  And  thus, 
how  often  has  the  wreath  of  victory  fallen  upon  the  wrong  head  !  It  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  Congress  of  1839,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  voted 
to  James  Rumsey,  his  son,  a  gold  medal,  'commemorative  of  his  father's 
services  and  high  agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steam- 
boat.' 

Fitch  and  Rumsey,  rival  inventors,  had  long  and  earnest  conflicts  before 
the  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, — by  which  Rum- 
sey's  patents  had  been  allowed, — and  three  other  States,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  New  York,  which  had  recognized  the  claims  of  Fitch.  Soon  after  the 
establisment  of  the  National  Patent  Office,  the  claims  of  both  inventors  were 
allowed,  for  the  good  reason  that  both  were  entitled  to  patents,  since  it  was 
])roved  at  the  time,  that  each  had  arrived  by  his  own  process,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  other's  experiments,  at  the  same  discoveries,  Fitch  having 
only  made  the  demonstration  first.' 

In  1788  Fitch  constructed  a  second  boat,  into  which  he  put  his  old 
machinery,  and  for  a  while  it  was  used  as  a  passenger  boat  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Burlington,  which,  however,  made  only  four  miles  an  hour.  En- 
couraged, he  built  another  boat  for  an  engine  of  eighteen-inch  cylinder,  and 
after  many  failures,  followed  by  as  many  improvements,  he  succeeded,  in  the 
spring  of  1790,  in  getting  a  vessel  which  was  to  run  as  a  passenger-boat  on 
the  Delaware,  at  an  average  speed  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
during  that  season  he  made  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  boat.^     This  boat 

'  15ut,  unfortunately  also.  Fitch  beipg  a  man  whose  vention,  and  the  numerous  stockholders  in  the  enter- 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  character  were  intensified  prise  could  not  be  brought  to  respond  to  further  assess- 
by  his  independence  of  spirit,  his  inventive  pride,  his  menLs.  Time  ran  on,  and  Fitch  was  cramped  for  the 
cleur  foresijjht  of  what  the  eventual  value  of  his  inven-  necessaries  of  life.  He  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
tion  would  be,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  earlv  youtli,  passenger  traffic  of  the  great  western  rivers  would  one 
the  troubles  of  his  domestic  life,  and  the  want  of  appre-  day  be  carried  on  exxlusively  by  steam  :  that  ships  of 
ciation  he  met  with  in  liis  maturer  years,  it  was  diffi-  war  and  packet  ships  would  navigate  the  Atlantic  by 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain  the  ro-opera-  steam  ;  and  that  some  one  to  come  after  him  would  reap 
tion  he  needed.  Yet,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  fame  and  fortune  from  his  invention.  He  now  sought 
only  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  imperfections  .some  small  office  under  the  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
and  the  excessive  weight  ot  the  engine,  and  other  quite  vania  and  that  of  the  United  States,  but  vyas  disappoint- 
iecondary  details  of  construction,  which  were  remedied  ed.  Failing  to  interest  new  parties  in  his  project,  and 
by  those  who  came  after  him,  together  with  his  want  the  company  absolutely  declmin?  to  make  further  ad- 
of  capital,  which  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  making  vances.  Fitch  abandoned  his  boat,  and  for  some  months 
navigation  by  steam  a  success  years  before  it  became  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  a  ruiiied 
actually  such  in  other  hands.  — y/i^  Gyeat  Industries  man,  with  the  reputation  of  a  crazy  projector.^  On 
(/"  the  United  Statrs.  p.  91.  Oct.  4,  1792,  he  presented  a  sealed  envelope  containina 

'■*  IJut  more  money  was  wanted  to  Introduce  the  in-  manuscripts  to  the  Library   Company  of  Philadelphia 
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was  driven  by  a  paddle  at  the  stern,  and  it  was  the  first  American  stean  boat 
which  regularly  carried  passengers.  Returning  in  1796  from  France,  vrhere 
he  failed  to  meet  the  encou!-agement  he  solicited,  he  built  a  small  boat  to  run 
on  the  Collect  Pond,  which  once  filled  the  low  ground  between  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers  near  the  centre  of  which  Canal  Street  now  stands.  To  show 
how  far  this  great  inventor  had  shot  ahead  of  his  times — more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century — this  boat  was  propelled  by  a  screw  at  the  stern,  a  point 
which  has  only  within  recent  times  been  reached  as  the  best  method  yet 
known  for  propelling  vessels  by  steam. 

The  legitimate  successor  of  Fitch  was  Robert  Fulton,  to  whom  more 
honors  have  been  paid  by  posterity  than  to  his  neglected  predecessor.  We 
would  dispute  no  wreath  that  has  been  laid  upon  Fulton's  brow,  for  no  coun- 
tries have  shown  too  much  gratitude  to  the  pioneers  of  their  progress.  Such 
benefactors  in  past  times  have  generally  died  without  the  full  reward  of  their 
labors— always  excepting  Professor  Morse,— to  whom  not  only  America,  but 
the  universal  world  did  justice  while  he  lived. 

Robert  P^ulton  was  born  with  the  inspirations  of  constructive  genius.  His 
first  proclivity  was  for  the  art  of  delineation,  Benjamin  West  was  at  the  time 
enjoying,  in  London,  the  greatest  reputation  in  art  of  any  man  then  Hving  in 
the  British  Empire.  Fulton  went  to  England  to  study  painting  under  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Great  Britain.  In  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Bndgewater,  who  was  then  working  on  his  system  of 
canal  navigation  in  Great  Britain,  he  became  convinced  he  had  better  leave 
the  pictorial  world  and  devote  himself  to  engineering.  He  sought  out  the 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  also  an  ingenious  inventor,  who  was  making  experiments 
in  steam  navigation,  with  the  idea  that  a  paddle  should  be  shaped  like  a 
duck's  foot  to  be  successfiil.  Fulton  saw  better  ;  and  subsequently,  on  the 
Hudson,  he  demonstrated  a  surer  mode  of  leverage,  and  so  informed  his 
friend  the  Earl.  Watt  had  already  brought  the  steam  engine  to  what  was 
then  considered  perfection  ;  and  visiting  him  at  Birmingham,  Fulton  studied 
that  machine  under  Watt's  own  instruction,  till  he  had  comprehended  per- 
fectly all  that  the  great  Enghshman  had  done.  Crossing  the  channel,  he  be- 
came intimate  with  his  fellow  New  Yorker,  Chancellor  Livingston,  then 
American  Minister  to  France.  John  Stephens  and  Nicholas  Roosvelt  had 
already  been    making  experiments  in  steam    navigation  in  connection  with 

with  a  request  that  it  might  be  kept  unopened  till  1823.  he  found  his  land  overrun  with  squatters,  and  no  en- 

In  1793  he  went  to  France,  in' pursuance   of  a  contract  cotiratjement  for  his  steam  projects.     Mortified  by  his 

with  Aaron  Vail,  contemplating  the  introduction  of  his  iuability  to  carry  out  his   great  project,   and  wearied 

invention   in    Knrope ;    but   the   times  were    not    pro-  by  the  law-suits  in   which  he    had   been    engaged  for 

pitious,  and  the  means  and  patience  of  Fitch  were  ex-  the  recovery  of  his  lands,   Fitch    became  despondent 

hausted.     On  his   return,  he   remained  awhile  in  Lon-  and  desperate,  and  terminated   his  life  by  swallowing 

don,  and  in  1794  he  worked  his  passage  to  the  United  a  dozen    opium    pills,  which  had  been  left    with    him 

States  as  a    common   sailor,    landed    at  Boston,   and  from  time  to  time  by  his  physician  as  anodynes.    'I'he 

spent  nearlv  two  years  at  East  Windsor.     In  the  sum-  sealed    envelope  was    forrnally    opened  by  the    direc- 

merof  1706,'  he  was  in  New  York,  and  placed  a  small  tors  of  the  Library  Committee  in  1S23,  and  was  found 

boat  on  the   Collect  Pond,    worked   by  a   submerged  to  contain  a  detailed   history  of  his  adventures  in  the 

wheel  at  the  stern,  which  has  been  described  as  a  screw  steamboat  enterprize,  inscribed,  '  To  my  children  and 

propeller.     Soon  after,  he  visited  Oliver  Evans  in  Phil-  future  generations,'  with  a  journal  and   other  papers, 

adelphia,    and  expressed    his  intention  of   forming   a  from  which  his  biography  was  prepared  by  Thompson 

company  to  introduce  steamboats  on  the  Western  wa-  Westcott,   (Philadelphia,   i&Sj).—A/>/>leton's  Cyclopto 

l<-rs.     With  this  view,   and  to  ascertain  the  condition  Oia. 
of  his  Western  property,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where 
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Livingston.  Before  Fulton  left  for  New  York,  the  minister  generousiy 
offered,  from  his  own  ample  fortune,  all  the  capital  necessary  to  make  further 
experiments;  and  with  his  great  political  influence*  in  his  native  state,  he  got 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1798,  repealing  the  act  of 
eighteen  years  before  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  and  granting  to  him  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  State  by  steam,  on  condition  that 
within  twelve  months  he  should  cause  a  boat  to  be  constructed  of  not  less 
than  twenty  tons,  able  to  navigate  the  Hudson  River  at  an  average  speed  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  By  subsequent  renewals  of  this  act,  Fulton  was  included 
in  its  provisions.  In  1803  an  order  was  sent  to  Boulton  &  Watt  for  a  steam 
engine  for  a  larger  boat,  and  this  engine  reached  New  York  in  1806.  The 
following  year  the  Clermont  was  constructed,  and  on  the  Hudson  she  aver- 
aged a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Believing  that  her  model  could  be  im- 
proved, she  was  lengthened  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  the  keel,  and 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet  beam. 

In  1809  the  first  patent  from  the  United  States  to  Fulton  was  granted, 
and  two  years  later  he  patented  other  improvements  in  his  machinery.  The 
chief  point  he  secured  Avas  the  adaptation  of  a  paddle-wheel  to  the  axle  of 
Watt's  steam  engine-. 

The  first  steamboat  to  navigate  Western  rivers  was  built  by  Fulton  at 
Pittsburg.  She  was  rated  at  three  hundred  'and  fifty  tons,  and  named  '  New 
Orleans,'  that  city  being  intended  as  her  destination.  She  had  a  stern  wheels 
and  was  rigged  also  for  sails.  Starting  from  Pittsburg  in  October,  18 12,  she 
made  the  trip  to  Louisville  in  seventy  hoursw  Not  being  able  to  pass  the 
falls  at  Louisville,  she  made  several  trips  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati, 
and  in  December  reached  New  Orleans.  The  enterprise  was  a  success,  for 
during  the  first  year  she  earned  half  the  cost  of  her  construction.  For  more 
than  a  year  she  plied  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  and  was  finally 
wrecked  \\\)o\\  a  snag  off  Baton  Rouge — the  fate  prophetic  of  so  many  other 
steamboats,  since,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  snag  has  proved  the  most  fatal 
obstacle  to  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.' 

Hitherto  lio  steamboat  had  been  built  to  ascend  WestQxn  rivers.  On  the 
return  trip,  however,  of  the  Enterprise — built  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,- — leaving 
New  Orleans,  she  ascended  the  Mississippi,  reaching  Louisville  in  the  spring 
of  1816,  in  twenty-five  days.  On  the  arrival  of  her  brave  commander — Cap- 
tain Henry  M.  Shreve, — a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the  citizens  of 
Louisville.  The  honor  was  deserved,  for  not  only  had  he  proved  he  could 
breast  that  mghty  river  successfully  for  that  vast  distance,  but  he  brought  on 
intentionally  a  suit  to  test  the  validity  of  P' niton's  claims  to  his  monopoly  to 
navigate  all  the  waters  of  the  United  States  ;  and  confident  in  the  equity  ol 
his  cause,  he  called  her  '  the  Washington.'     Both  these  vessels  were  seized,  as 

•  Snag  :— the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly  fixed  to  the     and  other  vessels  are  often  pierced  and  sunk. —  IVek 
bottom  of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  nearly  or  quite     ster's  Dictionary, 
to  the  surface  at  the  other  end,  by  which   steamboats 
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her  commander  desired  they  should  be,  and  the  case  came  up  before  the  Su 
preme  Court  at  Washington,  and  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  opened  the  navi' 
gation  of  all  American  waters  to  steam-vessels  free  forever. 

I  stop  a  moment  to  ask  my  readers  to  contemplate  the  beneficence  of  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  from  whose  verdicts  there  can  be  no  appeal  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  a  great  nation.  This  decision  clearly  defined 
the  equity  of  the  case,  which  overthrew  all  the  local  legislation  of  the  States  on 
this  subject  which  had  assumed  the  prerogative  of  granting  rights  which  con- 
flicted with  those  of  other  States,  and  the  decision  gave  nationality  to  patent 
laws,  and  unity  and  universality  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  any  State  through- 
out the  limits  of  the  Republic. 

This  liberation  of  all  the  waters  of  the  country  from  State  interference, 
imparted  an  impulse  to  internal  navigation,  which  made  the  vast  regions  that 
stretch  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  silver 
lakes  of  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  practically  a  part  of  the  United 
States  with  which  we  were  so  soon  to  become  as  familiar  as  we  were  with  the 
Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  or  James  rivers.  When  poor  Fitch 
died,  he  requested  that  his  body  might  be  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
'  where  the  song  of  the  boatmen  would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting- 
place,  and  the  music  of  the  steam-engine  soothe  his  spirit.  That  request  was 
sacredly  regarded,  and  the  traveler  may  now  find  his  tomb  where  he  desired 
to  have  his  ashes  repose.' 


1  Some  of  my  readers  must  have  explored  those 
■vast  stretches  of  prairie  and  river  before  the  days  of 
quick  transit  made  them  familiar  to  all  the  world.  The 
flat-boat  was  just  resigning  its  time-honored  reign  to 
the  noisy  and  pretentious  empire  of  steam.  Such 
early  wanderers  may  recall  impressions  not  unlike 
those  which  I  felt  and  recorded  in  7!/)'  Life  Note-Book, 
while  I  was  looking  on  those  marvels  of  nature  as  I 
saw  them  first  in  1834,5  ;  and  such  readers,  if  they 
have  not  outlived  the  freshness  of  heart  which  lends 
to  youth  its  chief  fascination,  will  forgive  the  romance 
which  belongs  to  the  period  when  I  roamed  and 
sketched  scenery  and  feeling  ;  and  for  the  egotism  of 
introducing  here  any  of  these  boyish  writings,  crude 
and  extravagant  as  they  may  be,  I  find  for  them  the 
same  apology — if  it  were  one,  rather  than  a  justifica- 
tion— ^which  Gibbon  invokes  in  that  passage  of  his 
inimitable  autobiography,  where,  in  alluding  in  his  old 
age  to  his  youthful  love  for  the  young  lady  who  was 
destined  to  marry  another  man  and  become  the  mother 
of  Madame  de  Stael : — '  I  am,'  he  said,  '  rather  proud 
that  I  was  once  capable  of  so  pure  and  exalted  a  senti- 
ment.' 

"  On  the  22d  of  November,   we  left  the   Ohio,  and 
bund  ourselves  on  the  mighty  flood  of  the  Mississinni. 
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It  is  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  on  this  continent — 
the  associations  which  cluster  around  that  scene  with 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  flowing  down  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
North-West,  with  the  cr^-stal  Ohio  springing  from  the 
green  hills  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  one 
speaking  of  the  grandeur  of  undisturbed  nature,  the 
other  of  the  charities  of  civilized  life  !  Our  boat  came 
ashore  for  an  hour  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. I  felt  almost  a  shudder  come  over  me  as  I  leaped 
from  her  side,  to  strike  for  the  first  time  the  unscared 
wilds  of  what  was  beyond  dispute  at  that  time  the  far 
West.  I  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  eminence  iu 
the  neighborhood,  and  looked  down  upon  those  rivers 
that  seemed  to  me  like  two  allied  armies  that  had  been 
called  from  distant  regions  to  mingle  their  fortunes  and 
march  to  another  and  still  more  distant  country  to  die 
on  the  same  field.  My  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the 
steamboat  bell  in  the  distance  summoning  the  passen- 
gers back.  I  sprang  from  the  spot  where  I  stood  and 
fell.  I  had  hurt  myself,  and  I  knew  not  how  much  ;  but 
the  thought  that  I  might  be  left  alone  to  die  there,  sent 
an  icy  chill  through  my  veins.  I  dragged  myself  on 
impatiently,  till  I  could  walk,  and  at  last  run.  When 
I  got  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  again  I  found  that  I 
had  only  sprained  an  ankle — the  rest  was  all  a  frenzy  ol 
fright.  I  stood  upon  the  upper  deck  as  we  floated 
away  over  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  It 
seemed  like  one  wide  calm  sea  movin''  on  in  iw*-"' 
magnificence . 
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The  niiglit)'  change  thus  effected,  on  all  the  lakes  and  water-courses  oj 
this  country,  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  men  then  living.  To  make 
all  the  people  of  a  wide  nation  neighbors,  was  a  new  thought,  and  it  begat  a 
new  feeling  of  brotherhood.  The  geographies  which  our  fathers  had  studied 
in  the  rude  school-house  were  cast  aside  with  the  lumber  of  mythology.  East, 
West,  North  and  South,  were  terms  which  had  lost  their  significance.  To 
make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Albany  by  land,  was  the  only  safe  way 
to  travel,  for   the  occasional  sloop  that  undertook   the  incalculable   voyage, 


"  I  was  now  on  that  great  nver  I  had  longed  with 
impatience  to  see  from  my  childhood ;  home  and  its 
loved  objects  far  behind  me.  I,  a  stranger  pilgrim,  every 
moment  going  farther  anci  farther  from  all  that  I  loved 
on  earth.  Impenetrable  forests  were  stretching  away  on 
either  side,  without  a  habitation  to  break  the  solitude. 
A  feeling  of  loneliness  came  over  me,  and  I  found  the 
tears  fiowing  down  my  face.  And  yet  I  was  not  sad  ; 
and  when  I  asked  myself  if  I  was,  another  self  said  to 
me  :   '  How  often  have  you  in  years  agone  exclaimed, 

'  Oh,  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place?  ' 

'Ye.s,'  myself  said  to  the  other  self,  'did   I  not  always 
add, 

'  With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.' 

'  I  looked  back  to  catch  one  view  of  the  Ohio,  and  as 
it  fidcd  away,  I  felt  that  the  last  link  was  broken  indeed 
between  me  and  my  home.  I  could  no  longer  sit  at 
evening  and  watch  the  bright  sparkling  waters  which 
came  from  that  loved  but  distant  region.  I  was  a 
wanderer  ! 

'The  scenery  of  that  great  river  fills  the  soul,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  only  security  from  danger. 
Hut  at  the  time  of  this,  my  first  voyage  over  it,  that 
feeling  the  Western  traveller  could  not  have,  for 
he  sailed  in  sight  of  wrecks  and  explosions  the  whole 
distance.  I  will  not  describe  what  I  saw  ;  but  during 
the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  West  and  South,  I  was  im- 
pressed every  hour  with  this  single  thought,  '  How  cheap 
life  is  here  ! ' 

'  One  morning,  just  after  sunrise,  as  we  were  saihng 
tn  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  It  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  I  happened,  in  walking  the  upper  deck,  to 
hear  the  crack  of  a  rifle  on  the  Western  bank.  '  A  mo- 
ment after  I  saw  a  deer  dash  into  the  river  from  the 
bank,  and  swim  towards  the  opposite  shore.  Our  boat- 
man had  seen  it,  and  they  lowered  a  small-boat,  into 
which  four  men  got  and  pulled  for  the  deer.  Every 
muscle  was  taxed,  and  the  boat  shot  through  the  water 
like  an  arrow,  while  the  steamer  headed  around  and 
kept  her  place  in  the  stream.  I  hoped  the  noble  buck 
would  escape.  At  last  he  reached  the  bank,  and  sprang 
several  times  entirely  out  of  water  ;  but  the  bank  was 
too  steep  for  him,  and  he  was  captured,  if  it  could  be 
called  a  capture.  The  hunter's  rille  had  only  made  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  saddle.  I.ate  that  afternoon  we  had 
the  venison  for  our  dinner,  cooked  in  five  different  ways. 

"  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  we 
sailed  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  we  saw  not  a  sign  of 
civilized  life.  The  sober  hues  of  autumn  were  spreading 
aver  those  vast  forests,  and  the  green  foliage  had  all 
died   by   the  winter  frosts.       One    evening,    however, 


when  we  stopped  to  wood,  I  saw  some  green  bushes, 
and  as  the  sun  set  an  hour  later,  while  we  were  sailing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  forests  of  Arkansas,  I  ob- 
served what   seemed  to  be  the  first  signs  of  returning 
spring  in  the  budding  leaves.      The  next  morning  as  I 
came  on   deck,  the  sun  was  rising  over  green  forests, 
waving  as  richly  as  they  could  have  waved  in  the  past 
summer.     The   air  was  mild   and  balmy.     It  seemed 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment     I  had  felt  the  blasts  of 
winter,  and  seen  them  sweep  away  every  green  thing 
that  year  ;  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
that  same  season  witness  such  freshness  and  fragrance 
again.      But  now    all  the  glory  of  brushing  summer 
filled  the  eye. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  we  were 
told  to  look  out  for  the  cliffs  of  Natchez.  In  the  distance 
we  saw  a  tall,  grayish  white  bluff  stretching  for  miles, 
with  here  and  there  a  spire  rising  above  the  summit,  or 
a  light-house  on  the  verge.      As  we  landed  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly   through   a   clear  sky  and   soft  atmo- 
sphere  that  seemed  as  balmy  as  the  sweetest  of  ou; 
spring  mornings.     ........ 

'  Only  once  before  in  my  life,  have  I  greeted  a  New 
Year  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  England.  But  this 
new  year's  morning  broke  over  me  in  the  soft  climate  ol 
the  South,  with  the  music  of  birds  and  the  fragrance 
of  flowers.  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  at  sunrise,  for  the 
desolation  of  winter,  which  I  had  always  seen  spread 
over  a  New  Year  s  morning  ;  hut  the  rich  foliage  was 
still  waving  in  the  gentlest  breezes,  and  the  mild  sweet- 
ness of  a  half-tinted  Indian  Summer  filled  the  air. 
There  are  nearly  one  thousand  trees  in  the  park  around 
the  house,  and  they  are  filled  with  a  chorus  of  music 
from  ten  thousand  mockingbirds.  These  birds  are  so 
common  here  that  they  are  not  caught  or  caged  half  so 
often  as  robins  are  in  New  England.  This  morning 
there  was  a  luxury  and  wealth  of  song  in  their  chorus, 
which  would  not  be  believed  if  I  told  my  friends  of  it ! 
There  has  scarcely  been  a  morning  since  I  have  been 
here,  when  the  sun  rose  brightly,  that  I  was  not  waked 
at  the  davvning  by  the  singing  of  these  birds.  It  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  less  than  a  congress  of  all  the  musi- 
cal warblers  of  the  earth  could  make  such  music,  for 
they  imitate  perfectly  everything  that  sings  except  the 
human  voice.  When  I  awoke  this  morning,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  moments  of  my  life.  I  was,  and 
I  have  been,  all  day  filled  with  a  high,  peaceful  enthu 
siasm.  I  have  thought  many  times  of  the  contrast  be 
tween  this  latitude  and  my  northern  home.  There 
snows,  wild  tempests  sweeping  over  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ren hills,  greet  the  eye  everywhere  :  here  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  verdure  and  beaut>',  and  the  most  delightful 
emotions  tremble  in  the  bosom  and  fire  the  soul.  .  .  .  • 
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was  licensed  to  carry  only  six  passengers  '  and  the  voyage  was  full  of  peril. 
And  it  was  in  this  style  that  such  men  as  Chancellor  Livingston,  General 
Van  Rensselaer  and  De  Witt  Clinton  reached  their  estates  on   the    Hudson, 


'And  so  passed  away  this  balmy  winter,  filled  with 
genial  influences  from  the  earth,  and  the  skies,  and  ten 
thousand  bright  and  beautiful  things  around  me.  But 
I  at  last  grew  weary  of  even  this  kind  of  life,  and  I 
longed  to  return  once  more  to  the  country  where  I 
should  hear  the  dashing  streamlets,  and  the  singing  of 
many  birds  whose  songs  I  had  been  familiar  with  from 
childhood. 

'  The  summer  was  now  on  us,  and  the  heat  had 
grown  intense.  All  my  preparations  were  made,  and 
while  I  was  sitting  on  the  evening  of  ray  arrival  at 
Grand  Gulf,  in  the  balcony  of  a  hotel  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  I  saw  in  the  distance  two  steamers 
sending  up  their  black  columns  of  smoke,  turning  a 
point  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  below.  The  Tuscahoma 
and  the  Mediterranean,  then  the  most  celebrated  boats 
on  the  Mississippi,  came  up  to  the  pier  side  by  side. 
They  were  both  burning  tar  to  enrage  the  fires  of  their 
engines,  reckless  of  a  thousand  lives.  The  cholera  was 
on  botli  boats, 'and  from  each  more  than  fifty  persons 
had  been  buried  in  the  few  days'  voyage  from  New 
Orleans.  I  stepped  on  the  Tuscahoma.  All  the  pas- 
sengers were  asleep,  except  the  poor  victims  of  that 
awfu!  disease,  and  a  few  attendants  who  stood  around 
them.  During  the  ten  days  of  our  voyage,  a  large 
number  of  persons  died  on  board,  whom  we  carried 
ashore  and  buried  with  decency  and  sadness,  making 
records  of  all  the  facts  we  could  ascertain  in  regard  to 
the  departed. 

'  Although  I  had  not  lost  sight  of  green  vegetation 
during  my  residence  in  the  South,  yet,  when  Spring 
had  come  on,  I  saw  a  fresher  green  in  everything,  and 
brighter  and  more  glorious  hues  flashing  from  every 
leaf  and  flower,  and  a  more  genial  aspect  in  the  skies 
themselves.  The  Southern  Spring  does  not  burst  forth 
so  suddenly  and  brilliantly  as  our  Spring  at  the  North  ; 
but  it  comes  abundantly,  lusciously,  voluptuously. 
There  is  a  loveliness  about  it,  and  yet  a  fascination,  as 
if  something  of  the  stillness  that  spread  over  the  Cam- 
pagnian  Fields  on  the  morning  when  '  gaily  broke  forth 
the  dawn  of  the  last  day  of  Pompeii.'  Behind  all  this 
there  is  poison  and  mildew  and  death.  The  Southern 
fevers  are  more  fatal  than  Northern  colds  and  con- 
sumptions ;  and  they  carry  more  to  the  grave.  The 
Northern  summer,  and  the  Southern  winter  combine 
the  glories  of  the  American  climate ;  and  were  I 
obliged  to  gather  my  happiness  from  climate  alone,  or 
my  health  either,  I  would  spend  my  winters  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  my  summers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut. 

"  I  wrote  many  himdred  pages  about  the  scenery 
of  the  South,  the  institutions  of  the  South,  my  feelings 
at  the  South,  To  crystallize  those  many  pages  into 
one  : — ^The  great  rivers  and  solitudes  of  the  Southwest 
are  invested  with  a  grandeur  which,  although  it  does 
not  inspire  the  mind  so  quickly,  holds  it  longer  on  the 
table-lands  of  high  moral  emotion.  I  had  trembled 
before  Niagara,  but  on  the  western  waters  I  felt  a  con- 
stant sustaining  inspiration  for  months  together.  From 
Ihe  green  banks  of  the  broad  stream  that  danced  under 


my  eyes,  while  a  boy,  I  gazed  into  it  on  my  father's 
lands, — I  had  always  watched  with  intense  feeling  flow- 
ing waters.  The  life,  the  joy,  the  freedom,  the  glory 
of  unchained,  leaping,  glancing  waters,  made  me  feel 
that  there  was  something  above  them  and  me  which 
was  the  everlasting  fountain  of  purity,  of  progress,  and 
of  light.  And  so  from  childhood's  hour,  and  from  that 
stream  of  my  childhood,  till  I  passed  the  Connecticut, 
and  then  the  Hudson,  and  then  the  Ohio,  and  then  the 
Mississippi,  I  went  from  step  to  step  till  I  reached  what 
has  impressed  me  more  deeply  than  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  nature.  While  I  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  especially  when  I  w.is  on  that  river, 
as  I  was  whole  weeks  together,  1  felt  a  more  equal  and 
even  enthusiasm  for  the  sublimities  of  creation  than  I 
have  ever  felt  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  May  we  saw  the 
pure  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  second  captain  of  the 
boat  had  promised  to  wake  me  if  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  during  the  night.  He  woke  me  ten  miles 
of!'  When  I  went  on  deck,  over  the  eastern  hills  came 
the  purple  light  of  the  morning,  calmly,  radiantly, 
kindly.  I  thiiik  that  in  a  climate  so  far  to  the  north  as 
New  York,  such  sunrises  are  not  often  seen.  We  did 
not  stop  at  the  junction,  but  our  boat  shot  from  the 
awful  bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  what  seems  to 
be  the  lighter,  the  gayer,  and  by  far  the  purer  waters 
of  the  Ohio.  The  last  morning  of  my  sojourn  in  the 
South  broke  gloriously  over  the  heavens,  and  the 
Father  of  Waters  rolled  behind  me.  'And  now,'  I  said, 
as  I  looked  back  to  that  mighty  rolhng  flood,  '  I  will 
say  my  farewell  to  this  glorious  river.  In  my  youth,  I 
longed  to  gaze  upon  it ;  and  although  I  have  been  de- 
nied much,  yet  I  have  not  lost  the  sight,  I  have  even 
grown  familiar  with  that  great  stream.  I  have  been 
borne  safely  over  its  bosom  where  thousands  have  been 
laid  to  rest  on  its  deep  bed,  or  along  its  solejnn  shores 
ages  ago,  before  Rome's  glory  rose,  or  the  untutored 
Indian  gazed  upon  the  river,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  q( 
his  soul  called  it,  '  Mississippi,'  '  Father  of  Waters.'- 
My  Life- Note  Book. 

'  In  an  advertisement  copied  from  a  New  York  news 
paper  printed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  we  sec 
how  far  improvement  in  traveling  had  then  advanced  : — 
'  Sloop  Exferiment— For  Passengkrs  only  !  Elias 
Bunker  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has 
commenced  running  a  sloop  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  tons  burden,  between  the  cities  of  Hudson  and 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  carr^'ing  passengers  only. 
The  owners  of  this  vessel,  being  desirous  to  render  the 
passage  as  short,  convenient,  and  agreeable  as  possible, 
have  not  only  taken  care  to  furnish  her  with  the  best 
beds,  bedding,  liquors,  provisions,  etc.,  but  they  have 
been  at  very  great  expense  and  trouble  in  procuring 
materials  and  building  her  on  the  best  construction  for 
sailing,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men traveling  on  biLsiness  or  for  pleasure. 

'  Merchants  and  others  residir.g  in  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  counties,  wifl  find  a  great  convenl 
ence  in  being  able  to  calculate  (at  home)  the  precl.se 
time  they  can  sail  from  Hudson  and  New  York  withoul 
being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding ;  and  those  in  New  York  may  so  calculate  theil 
business  asto  be  certain  of  comfortable  accommodationi 
up  the  river.' 
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although  when  the  first  National  Congress  of  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  mj; 
at  Albany,  June  19,  1754,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  delegates,  from 
south  of  New  York,  preferred  to  trust  themselves  on  the  backs  of  good 
horses,  by  a  well-known  road,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  detained  by  a 
sloop  passage.  So  too,  as  late  as  the  time  when  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
President,  he  chose  to  make  his  annual  visit  to  Quincy  on  horseback,  to  be 
'  sure  that  he  should  reach  home  in  some  decent  season.' 

The  Steam-Engifie  on  the  Ocean. — Soon  after  Fulton's  Clermont  had  as- 
cended the  Hudson,  John  Stevens  launched  the  Phoenix ;  and  as  Fulton  held 
the  monopoly  of  navigating  the  waters  of  New  York,  the  new  boat  was  sent 
round  to  Philadelphia  by  sea.  But  another  step  of  more  importance  was 
soon  to  be  taken.  The  Atlantic  was  to  be  crossed  by  steam,  and  to  the 
enterprise  of  certain  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  the  ship- 
building city  of  New  York,  the  world  is  indebted  for  her  construction.  She 
was  built  in  New  York,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1S19,  she  made  a  trial  trip 
to  and  from  Savannah,  after  which  she  sailed  for  Liverpool  direct  on  the  20th 
of  May.  Her  voyage  ended  successfully  in  31  days.  A  month  later  she 
started  for  St.  Petersburg,  where,  after  even  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 
than  had  been  accorded  to  her  in  Liverpool,  the  brave  little  vessel  turned  her 
prow  towards  home,  reaching  Savannah  on  the  30th  of  November,  after  a 
voyage  of  50  days.' 


'  She  was  300  tons  burden,  clipper  built,  full  rigged, 
and  propelled  by  one  inclined,  direct-acting,  low-pres- 
sure engine,  similar  to  those  now  in  use.  The  size  of 
her  cylinder  was  40  in.  in  diameter,  with  6  ft.  stroke, 
and  c.Trried  20  lbs.  steam.  The  paddles  were  of 
\A'rousht  iron,  with  only  one  flange,  and  entirely  un- 
covered. They  were  so  attached  to  the  shaft  that  their 
removal  and  shipment  on  deck  could  be  accomplished 
in  from  15  to  20  minutes,  without  occasioning  the  .slight- 
est inconvenience.  She  had  two  superb  and  elegant 
cabms  for  passengers — ladies'  and  gentlemen's — the 
two  being  separated,  and  both  handsomi-lj'  furnished. 
All  her  births,  32  in  number,  were  state-rooms,  and  pro- 
vided with  every  comfort.  Her  speed  without  sails  is 
set  down  'at  5  knots,  though  vessels  that  passed  her 
under  steam  and  sail,  in  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
reported  her  movements  at  from  9  to  10  knots. 

Tlie  Savannah  left  New  Voric  for  Savannah  on2Sth 
March.  1819,  and  arrived  in  that  port  on  6th  April. 
Her  arrival  we  find  thus  chronicled  in  the  Republican 
of  the  7th  April,  1819  : 

"  The  steamship  Satiatmali  arrived  at  our  port  last 
evening,  after  a  boisterous  passage  of  seven  days  from 
New  York.  On  her  approach  to  the  city,  hundreds  of 
citizens  flocked  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  while 
she  ascended,  saluted  her  with  long  and  loud  huzzas  ! 
The  utmost  confidence  is  placed  in  her  security.  It 
redounds  much  to  the  honor  of  .Savannah,  when  it  is 
said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  some  of  her 
'spirited  citizens  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  owners  may  reap  a  rich  reward  for 
their  splendid  and  laudable  undertaking." 
I  The  Savannah  left  that  port  for  an  excursion-trip 
to  Charleston  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  returned  on  the 
30th  of  the  .same  month.  "Wv^  Republican  of  the  4th 
May  has  the  following  announcement  : 

"passage    to    new    YORK. 

"The  steamship  Savannah,  Captain  Rogers,  will 
make  one  trip  to  New  York,  previous  to  her  departure 
for  Liverpool,  should  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers 
offer,  and  will  be  ready  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  this 
week  or  commencement  of  the  next.  Apply  on  board, 
tt  Taylor's  Wharf,  or  to 

"  SCARBROUGH    it  McKlNNE." 


But  few  or  no  passengers  offering,  she,  on  the  nth 
May,  took  an  e.'ccursion  party  down  to  Tybee  and  the 
forts,  returning  to  the  city  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
Republican  of  May  19th,  we  find  the  following  adver 
tisement  : 

"  FOR   LIVERPOOL. 
"  The  steamship  ,S"«7^a«««/z,  Captain    Rogers,    will, 
without  fail,   proceed  for  Liverpool   direct  to-morrow, 
20th  inst.     Passengers,  if  any  offer,  can  be  well  accom- 
modated.    Apply  on  board." 

No  passengers,  however,  offered  ;  and  according 
to  promise,  the  steamer  weighed  anchor  on  20th  May, 
and  set  out  on  her  voyage  for  Liverpool  direct,  an  ex- 
periment hitherto  untried  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
On  June  20th,  after  a  voyage  of  3 1  days,  the  Sa^'annah 
tame  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  During  her 
passage,  she  worked  her  engine  18  days — it  being  found 
necessary,  on  sp  long  a  voyage,  to  economize  fuel.  She 
used  pitch-pine  :  the  use  of  coal  on  American  steamers 
not  having  been  introduced  at  that  day.  When  enter- 
ing the  St.  George's  Channel,  off  the  city  of  Cork,  she 
was  descried  by  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet, 
lying  at  that  city.  Seeing  a  volume  of  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  the  steamer,  he  naturally  concluded  she  was 
on  fire,  and  with  commendable  promptitude,  dispatched 
two  cutters  to  her  relief  ;  on  boarding,  they  found  her 
all  right.  On  nearing  Liverpool,  the  more  effectually 
to  astonish  the  Britishers,  the  wheels  were  restored  to 
the  .shafts,  all  sails  set,  and  she  went  into  the  Mersey 
amid  the  wildest  astonishment  of  all  beholders. 

After  remaining  at  Liverpool  a  month,  she  sailed  for 
St.  Petersburg,  her  original  destination,  where  Captain 
Rogers  and  his  strange  craft  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  re.spect  and  admiration.  She  re- 
mained at  St.  Petersburg  for  several  weeks  ;  then  turn- 
ing her  course  westward,  the  bold  little  ship  arri  ed  in 
Savannah  as  .she  left  it — in  ballast — November  30th, 
after  a  voyage  of  50  days  from  St.  Petersburg,  all  well, 
and  to  use  Captain  Rogers'  own  language,  "  neither  a 
screw,  bolt,  nor  rope-y.^rn  parted,"  although  she  e.\ 
perienced  very  rough  weather. 

Novelty  and  adventurous  daring,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  have  rendered  celebrated  this  fiist  e.xperi 
ment  in  ocean  steam  navigation.  As  a  useful  or  profit 
able  speculation,  it  was  a  complete  failure,  and   merelj 
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Eighteen  years,  however,  went  by  before  regular  passages  were  made 
across  the  Atlantic  by  steam.  In  1838,  the  Sirius  led  the  way  from  England, 
and  reached  New  York  in  seventeen  days.  The  Great  Western  soon  followed 
in  her  track,  making  the  passage  easily  in  fifteen  days.  Success  attended 
her  voyages,  which  were  made  with  a  regularity  and  safety  that  settled  forever 
the  practicability  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  and  brought  the  two  hemi 
spheres  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other.' 

The  success  of  the  Great  Western,  which  had  for  some  years  made  hei 
trips  with  such  regularity  and  safety  for  passengers  and  merchandise,  opened 
an  inviting  field  for  capital,  and  the  Cunard  Line  was  soon  afterwards  estab- 
lished. For  a  while  it  had  undisputed  supremacy  on  the  ocean  for  commer 
cial  purposes.  How  long  this  country,  whose  commerce  was  then  compet- 
ing with  that  of  Great  Britain, — having  surpassed  that  of  every  other  nation — 
would  have  continued  insensible  to  the  triumphs  of  her  great  rival,  cannot  be 
conjectured,  had  it  not  been  for  an  old  American  sea-captain,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  steadily  winning  a  reputation  unrivalled  among  the  sailing- 
masters  of  the  world.  Filled  with  patriotic  ambition,  he  projected  a  Hne  of 
steamships,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  ocean  navigation,  and  carried  the 
reputation  of  American  steamers  higher  than  any  others. 

Edward  K.  Collins,  and  George  Steers. — To  these  two  extraordinary  men 
this  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  which  no  well-informed  American  has 
ever  been  insensible.  The  former  still  lives  to  enjoy  fortune  and  fame  ;  and 
what  is  sometimes  sweeter,  the  friendship  of  the  brave,  the  true  and  the  good^ 
who  have  known  him  all  through  life.  The  latter  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness  ;  but  not  until  he  had  reaped  the  rich  reward  of  his  priceless  con- 
represented  alike  the  skill  of  Northern  shipbuilders  on  the  western  horizon,  and  we  knew  the  Great  West- 
and  the  enterprise  of  Southern  merchants  ;  nor  can  it  ^-^^  ^y^s  behind  it.  In  a  few  hours  she  came  up  and 
be  even   said   that  the  result  of  the  attempt  was  at  all  •  ■      ■     u    t.  ..u  i 

indicative  of  eventual  success.   It  was  a  simple  incident    ^^"'  sweepmg  majestically  by  over  the  now  calm  sea, 
and  led  to  no  practical  results.  leaving  our  sails  to  flap  away  interminable  days  without 

The   carriage   of  a   cargo     insuring     remunerative     moving  twenty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
freights,  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  which  g^  ^g  all  thought  then,  and  wished  we  were  on  board 

could  scarcely  contain  within  herself  the  supplies  req-     .1         ,  ,  •  r    ..u  r  .u 

r      „      •     i„     „  ,   „       D, -.,-.„=   ™„vl„   oi^rw.     the    steamer.      A  consciousness   of   the  power   of  the 
uisite    lor   a    snigle   voyage,      I^assage   money   alone  _  ^ 

would  not  pay  the  e.\penses.  steam-engine  on  the  ocean  I  then  felt  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  month   of  December    the  steamer   visited  All  the  fleets  of  England  without  steam  never  could 

Washington  City,  where  .she  astonished  the  'collective  h^ve  impressed  me   as  did  that  solitai-y  steamer.     But 

wisdom,' and  thence  went  to  New  York.  ,.,                    ...              r  .          j   .1           -i 

while  we  were  lamenting  our  late,  and  the  .sailors  were 

Soon  after  her   return  to  New  York,  l\\f:  Savannah  ...                      ,,            j    i_      u          ^  • 

was  divested  of  her  steam  apparatus,  converted   into  a  begmnmg  to  get  sulky,  and  the  old  captain  was  pacing. 

packet-ship  of  the  same  name,  and  ran  for  some  years  the  deck  impatiently  whistling   for  a  wind,   far  away  to 

between  Savannah  and  New  York.  the  north-west  a  cloud  came  rising  which  made  the  sea 

Her  final  fate  was  a  sad  one.      In  one   of  her  trips  bia^k  as  it  came.     First  it  struck  the  maintop-gallant- 

from  Savannah   to  New  York  she  was  driven  ashore  in  .,.,,,            .                                 .u          u   i_ 

a  storm  on  Long  Island,  and  went  to  pieces.  ^"''^  ^"<i  ^'""'v  ^^  ^egan  to  move  once  more  through  the 

waters.    The  ship  soon  lifted  and  shook  herself,  and  be- 

1  A  storm  swept  our  vessel   to   England   in  fifteen  gan  to  leap  through  the  sea.     The  breeze  freshened 

days    [1840].      As  I  look   back   on  it,   that  voyage  is  we   flew  through    the    ocean.      The    next    day  a  gale 

almost  a  blank.     It  would  have  been  quite  such  but  for  brought  us  where  we  saw  the   Gseat  Westekh    pitch- 

my   sufferings.     I    remember    little,    but    the    terrible  ing  and  floundering,  heaving  through  the  waves,   while 

monotony  of   creaking   rigging,    hoarse    orders,   deck  we  were  rushing  by  her   shortly  afterwards  before  the 

tramping  and  angry  surges  of  the  ocean.     After  mak-  storm.     We  passed  the  steamer  and  saw  no  more  of  her, 

ing  ha'*"  the  passage,  the  storm   suddenly  left  us  rock-  but  we  took  with  us  her  news  to  England,  and  stood  on 

ing  among  the  waves.  We  now  prepared  ourselves  for  a  that  island   three    hours  before  her  passengers  ! — Tki 

ong,  tedious  calm.     Towards  sunset  the  next  day,  we  Glory  and  Shame  0/ England,  by  C  Edwards  Lev 

saw  a  column   of  smoke  rising  into  the  clear  heavens  ter,  vol.  1,  pp.  18,  iq. 
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tributions  to  naval  architecture.     It  was  by  their  united  energies  and   talen, 
that  the  ColUns  Line  of  Steamships  performed  what  were  then  justly  con 
sidered  miracles  of  navigation,  adding  new  lustre  to  the   American  name  or 
the  ocean,  before  some  of  the   finest  of  those   splendid  ships  met  with  theii 
sad  fate. 

Steers'  Theory  of  Ship-Building.— It  was  entirely  right  or  entirely  wrong. 
When  he  laid  the  keel  of  the  pilot-boat  Mary  Taylor,  in  1849,  he  under- 
took to  make  a  faster,  a  dryer,  and  a  steadier  craft  than  any  of  its  tonnage 
that  had  ever  sailed  out  of  New  York.  This  he  expected  to  do  by  a  model 
which  should  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  established  lines  of  Ship-Buikl- 
ing.  A  sea-going  vessel  had  never  been  built,  where  the  greatest  breadth 
was  not  nearer  the  bow  than  the  stern.  In  that  boat,  the  greatest  breadth 
was  abaft  the  centre.  When  she  was  launched,  some  said  that  she  would 
tear  herself  to  pieces  ;  others,  that  she  would  plunge  herself  under,  and  in 
rough  weather  nobody  could  live  on  her  deck.  These  prophecies  all  failed. 
Mr.  Steers  never  afterwards  departed  from  that  rule  in  any  vessel  he  built. 

One  of  the  most  radical  principles  of  Steers'  system  consists  in  his 
theory,  that  for  a  vessel  to  sail  easily,  steadily,  and  rapidly,  the  displacement 
of  water  must  be  performed  nearly  equally  along  all  the  lines  :  in  the  old 
system  the  friction  came  almost  entirely  on  the  bows.  This  resulted  in  the 
heaping  up  of  a  wave  of  water  which  the  ship  never  got  through ;  de  facto, 
the  ship  was  always  sailing  up  hill.  Steers  equalized  the  friction  so  per- 
fectly, that  the  vessel  itself,  if  it  were  a  conscious  thing,  could  not  tell  where 
the  chief  pressure  was.  Hence,  from  year  to  year,  his  models  outstripped 
everything,  till  the  America  beat  the  world. 

Steers  has  also  demonstrated  that  his  vessels  were  neither  strained,  wet, 
nor  damaged  any  more  under  rapid  sailing  and  strong  breezes  than  in  calm 
weather. 

The  advantages  of  Steers'  System  of  Naval  Architecture  were.  First, 
Greater  speed  with  the  same  tonnage  and  canvas.  Second,  Greater  stability 
in  the  vessel,  by  which  is  meant  the  ability  to  sustain  herself  in  an  upright 
position  in  all  weather.  Third,  Greater  evenness  and  equality  of  motion, 
because  of  an  equal  leverage  ;  since  the  masts,  as  levers,  work  more  evenly 
upon  the  fulcrum  of  the  ship.  Fourth,  Greater  endurance,  because  there  is 
less  strain  in  rough  weather  or  rapid  sailing.  Fifth,  Evenness  of  motion,  so 
that  the  ship  does  not,  by  varying  about,  constantly  displace  more  water  than 
is  necessary.  The  steadier  a  ship  moves,  the  less  power  is  wasted  in  friction. 
Up  to  Steers'  time,  no  book  on  Naval  Architecture  and  no  naval  archilect 
himself  had  reached  any  certain  rule  to  guide  him  in  iixing  his  masts  and 
regulating  his  canvas,  because  none  of  the  rules  laid  down  gave  the  exact 
and  true  point  of  side-way  resistance.' 

1  These  passages  were  taken   down   verbatim   by  to  me  his  models,  and  the  principles  which  gLsided  hini 

myself  from  Mr.  Steers' lips,  in  1851.     I  had  the   honor  in    Naval    Architecture— an  art   which    he  c:>mpletely 

of  knowing   that  great   and    excellent  man    most    iti-  revolutionized,  and  tiiereby  placed  tlte  whole  A'jrld  an- 

timately,  and  he  had  the  kindness  to  show  and  explain  der  obligation. 
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'When  the  plan  of  Mr.  Collins  was  laid  before  the  National  Government, 
generous  encouragement  was  expected.  But  through  the  stolicUty  of  the 
\V'ashington  officials,  neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  was 
comprehended  :  but  the  project  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  bankers  and 
merchants  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  undivided  honor  was  awarded  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  One  by  one  as  these  vessels  were  completed,  they  took 
their  places  in  the  line,  each  doing  its  work  bravely  to  the  last,  shortening 
the  distance  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  Colossal  Structure  of  British  Forcer. — It  had  been  sustained  hy  ships. 
They  had  circled  the  pole  and  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth.  England's  cannon 
looked  into  every  harbor  and  her  commerce  flowed  into  every  nation.  From 
her  sea-home,  she  made  her  fleets  her  voice.  Her  power  was  the  centre  of 
tides  whose  pulsations  were  felt  on  every  shore  and  up  every  gieat  river. 
England,  therefore,  did  not  look  with  unanxious  eyes,  upon  the  first  passages 
of  Collins'  steamers,  thus  annihilating  ocean  distances.  Her  maritime  suprem- 
acy was  being  wrested  from  her  tenacious  and  accustomed  grasp.  For  cen- 
turies she  has  made  no  distinction  between  national  power  and  maritime 
superiority.  She  was  now  contending  for  no  empty  honor.  She  was  strug- 
gling to  hold  what  she  had  been  for  generations  contending  to  win — the  com- 
merce of  the  7vhole  tvorld.  All  her  energies  were  at  once  quickened  into  a 
new  activity  ;  larger  and  more  powerful  steamers  were  added  to  the  Cunard 
Line.  And  as  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  these  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
were  strained  in  rivalry  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  this  ocean  field  grew 
into  a  nobler  sight  than  the  Waterloo  and  Marathon  plains.  A  chance-shot 
may  lay  a  hero  dead,  and  an  accident  may  determine  a  decisive  battle ;  but  in 
this  Atlantic  conflict,  the  bravest,  strongest,  and  wisest  were  sure  to  win. 

When  our  steamers  had  won  the  palm,  the  merchants  of  New  York  gave 
Mr.  Collins  a  massive  table  service  in  Calitbrnia  gold.  Had  such  services 
been  achieved  by  the  subject  of  a  great  empire,  he  would  have  been  consid- 
ered munificently  rewarded  by  a  ribbon  or  a  star.  Here  men  saw  a  greater 
thing  to  be  done  ;  for  the  homage  paid  to  a  simple  republican  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  made  him  greater  than  the  favor  of  a  sovereign  ever  makes  a  subject. 
For  sovereigns  xn'Stke  favorites— wol  men. 

Steam  on  the  Land :  Railways. — The  third  stage  of  progress  in  bringing 
steam  power  into  practical  use  was  on  railways.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
laying  the  tracks,  either  in  grooves  cut  in  wood  or  stone,  or  tracks  consisting 
of  wooden  rails  laid  down  over  smooth  timbers, — the  object  in  all  such  instan- 
ces being  the  lessening  of  friction  to  enable  a  given  amount  of  power  to  move 
a  larger  weight.  The  Romans  had  constructed  the  finest  roads  that  have 
ever  been  built  in  the  world — even  to  this  day,  as  the  traveller  now  witnesses 
in  riding  out  from  Rome  over  the  Appian  Way.  The  first  instance  I  find 
of  the  use  of  rails  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  collieries,  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  In  Roger  North's  life  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  we  learn  that  the 
coals  were  carried  from  the  mines  to  the  bank  of  the  river  '  by  laying  rails  of 
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timber  exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  were  made  with  foui* 
rollers  fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  was  made  so  easy  that  one 
horse  could  draw  four  or  five  chaldrons.'  It  was  more  than  one  hundred 
years  before  a  flange  was  used  on  the  wheels,  and  it  was  only  in  1767  that  iron 
was  substituted  for  the  wooden  rail.  These  rails  were  of  cast-iron,  and  were 
held  down  by  spikes.  A  few  years  later,  a  perpendicular  ledge  on  the  outei 
edge  was  added  to  keep  the  wheels  from  running  off  the  track.  These  im- 
provements were  universally  adopted  in  the  collieries  and  other  mines  of 
England,  and  thus  one  improvement  followed  another,  until  flat  wrought-iron 
rails  were  introduced,  which  finally  gave  place  in  1820  to  improved  shapes  in 
rails,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  for  rolling. 

In  1782  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  had  patented  a  steam  wagon;  and 
two  years  later  Watt  had  obtained  a  patent  in  England  for  a  locomotive  car- 
riage. None  of  these  inventions,  however,  were  of  much  practical  importance, 
and  the  world  had  to  wait  a  while  longer  for  better  results.  The  first  railroad 
opened  for  conveying  passengers,  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  in  1825  ; 
but  this  was  worked  only  by  horse  power.  In  the  following  year,  M.  Seguin 
successfully  introduced  locomotives  on  some  of  the  French  railways.  At 
this  time  Robert  Stephenson,  whose  name  stands  highest  on  the  list  of  rail- 
way locomotive  constructors,  adopted  M.  Seguin's  improvements,  and  in  a 
trial  by  several  competitors,  in  October,  1829,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  '  the 
Rocket,'  weighing  four  tons,  five  cwt.,  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  and 
Booth.  This  locomotive  made  an  average  speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour 
drawing  seventeen  tons  ;  while  under  favorable  circumstances  it  made  double 
that  speed.  .  This  was  the  dawn  of  the  new  triumph  of  steam  on  land,  and 
with  constantly  increasing  improvements  it  began  to  go  into  general  use  in 
the  British  islands. 

Of  course,  Americans  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  vast  changes  this  new 
system  of  transportation  would  give  birth  to  ;  for  if  it  had  such  great  value  in 
those  narrow  islands,  how  wide  must  be  its  reign  in  a  continent  of  such 
mighty  distances, 'and  where  the  most  stupendous  labors  of  the  human  race 
were  to  be  performed.  Even  before  Stephenson's  locomotive  was  perfected, 
and  while  the  whole  matter  was  regarded  in  England  as  still  an  unsolved 
problem,  a  horse  railroad  was  built  in  Massachusetts  in  1826  1827,  tliree 
miles  in  length,  from  the  quarries  of  Quincy  to  the  Neponset  river.  A  few 
months  later,  the  second  American  railroad  was  completed  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  I>ehigh  river,  and,  with  its  turnouts  and  branches^ 
comprised  an  entire  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  Like  the  Quincy  railroad,  the 
rails  were  of  timber  laid  on  wooden  sleepers,  and  strapped  with  flat  iron. 

The  railroad  fever  now  took  possession  of  the  American  people  ;  nor  was 
there  any  abatement  in  feeling,  or  serious  interruption  in  the  construction  of 
American  railways,  until  a  continental  system  of  railways  of  upwards  of  sev- 
anty-two  thousand  miles  was  completed,  making  at  this  time  altogether  the 
largest    and  most  complete  system  of    railways  in   any  country.     The   ap- 
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pendcd  tables  give  the  exhibit  in  brief  of  American  railways  up  to  the  present 
time.' 

TABULAR   STATEMENT   OF  THE    MILES    OF    ROAD    CONSTRUCTED    EACH    YEAR    SINCE    A\D 

INCLUDING    1830. 


Year. 

Miles  in 
Operation. 

Annual 

Increase  of 

Mileage. 

Year 

Miles  in 
■     Operation. 

Annual 
Increase  of 

Mileage. 

Year. 

Miles  in 
Operation. 

Annual 
Increase  of 
Mile.ige. 

1830.... 

23 

184^. 

4,633 

256 

i860.. 

30-635 

1,846 

1831.... 

95 

72 

1846. 

4,930 

297 

1861.. 

31,286 

651 

1832 

229 

134 

1847. 

5,598 

668 

1862.. 

32,120 

864 

1833.... 

380 

151 

1848. 

5-996 

398 

1863.. 

33,170 

1,050 

1834... 

633 

253 

1849. 

7.365 

1,369 

1864.. 

33,908 

738 

3S35.... 

1,098 

465 

1850. 

9,021 

1,656 

1865.. 

35,085 

1,177 

1836.... 

1,273 

175 

.8si. 

10,982 

1,961 

1866.. 

36,827 

1,742 

1837.... 

1,497 

224 

1852. 

12,908 

1,926 

1867.. 

39,276 

2,449 

1838.... 

1,913 

416 

t8s3. 

15,360  ' 

2,452 

1868. 

42,25s 

2,979 

1839.... 

2,302 

389 

i'«S4. 

16,720 

1,^60 

1869.. 

47,208 

4,953 

1840 

2.818 

S16 

i8ss. 

18,374 

1,654 

1870.. 

52,898 

5,525 

1841 

3.53S 

717 

i8s6. 

22,016 

3.643 

1871.. 

60,568 

7,660 

1842  ... 

4,026 

491 

i8S7- 

24,503 

2,486 

1872.. 

66,735 

6,167 

1843.... 

4,185 

159 

1858. 

26.968 

2,465 

1873.. 

70,651 

3,916 

1844.... 

4.377 

192 

1859. 

.    28,789 

1,821 

1874.. 

72,551 

1,900 

AGGREGATES  OF  MILEAGE,   PASSENGERS  CARRIED,   FREIGHT  MOVED,  AND  MONEY    EARNED, 
FOR  THE  YE.\R  1873.       (THE  LATEST  OF  POOR'S  M.'^.NUAL.) 


Maine. .    

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Mas.sachusetts 

Rhode  Island.. .  . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Ohio. 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Missouri , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . . 
North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Colorado 

Utah... 

California 

Union  Pacific. . 
Central  Pacific. . 


2,738,290 

2,139.580 

4,311,060 

15,979,173 

495.293 

5,271,438 

42,956,203 

14,535,094 

48,063,393 

295,612 

12,866,532 

51,996,189 

16,471,804 

19,982,095 

27.093,442 

5,382,112 

559,908 

1,247,636 

5,518,869 

389.015 

392.234 

7,730,190 

4,520.467 

16,500 

1,595-581 

1,687,180 

3,043,340 

1,982,234 

2,042,372 

131,000 

2.376,338 

3,713,352 

2,178,822 

273,824 

77,000 

524,794 


PASSENGERS. 


460,254 


311,033,220 


1,467,554 

1,354,196 

1,628,855 

36,362,210 

1,191,850 

8,277.956 

26,367,123 

17,878,915 

24,971,311 

11,813 

{infiart). 

896.073 

»i, 993,538 

2,832,801 

3,936,903 

8,857,203 

1,179,267 

748,050 

223,429 

541,490 

25,014 

81,217 

2,629,000 

1,186,580 

255,434 
290,434 

335.835 
344.799 
422,214 

423.065 

1,187,216 

397,956 

17,000 
73,231 

330,475 
174,994 

158,895,001 


MONEY  EARNED. 


1,232,779 
1,743,414 
2.476,834 
9,830,102 

273,911 

2,913,241 

25,269,766 

11,495,931 

58,510,070 

1,998 

{in  part). 

2,617,17s 

21,269,173 

4,112,195 
17,084.391 
'3.976,562 

1,925,264 
337,610 
394,710 
731,458 
36.777 
126,120 

2,779.352 

1,285,375 
206,491 
387,674 
294.784 
511,592 

412,456 

615,903 

1,352,949 

743-140 

40,775 

195,948 

213,821 
487,484 


$4,363,741 

3,618,460 

4,183,547 

27,850,458 

1,115,672 

10,544,810 

68,825,007 

25,840,923 

83,357,427 

666,801 

15,310,942 
59,508,950 
14.295,988 
24.270,062 
54,086,418 
11,146,812 
4,212,844 
7,983,988 
10,062,437 
162,725 
1,092,343 
12.188,908 
7,098,234 
51,202 
2,897,488 
3,560,027 
7,695,95s 
4  957,941 
5,424,326 
2,740,489 
6,147,648 
7,199,993 
4,451,517 
927,609 
170,000 
1,098,596 
1,332,612 
2,412,796 


$502,864,696 
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It  is  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  to  go  beyond  a  glance  at  thv» 
results  which  have  followed  the  construction  of  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem. The  aggregates,  given  in  cost  or  work  done,  are  so  vast  they  be- 
come bewildering.  Their  history  has  been  an  astounding  succession  of 
miracles,  transcending  by  far  all  previous  attempts  of  former  ages  to  bring 
the  awful  forces  of  nature  under  the  control  of  man.  The  amount  of  Avealth 
they  have  added  to  the  nation  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind 
either  to  estimate  or  comprehend.  One  writer  of  high  repute,  calculates 
that  American  railways  on  an  average,  have  increased  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural lands  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  tracks. 
They  have  equalized,  to  a  great  extent,  the  value  of  farming  lands,  by  short- 
ening distances  and  offering  improved  facilities  for  transportation  to  an  extent 
which  no  other  invention  of  man,  hardly  all  of  them  put  together,  could  have 
so  successfully  effected. 

In  a  later  portion  of  this  work,  when  I  reach  the  vital  problems  which 
are  now  pressing  for  solution  ;  i.e. — Banking,  Finance,  Tariffs,  Free  Trade  and 
National  Legislation,  I  shall  institute  a  somewhat  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
future  management  of  railways,  and  what  must  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  all 
corporate  monopolies  which  persist  in  wielding  their  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

The  Steavi-Engine  as  a  Motor  Power  fo7-  Manufarfures. — This  is  not  the 
place  to  dwell  on  the  influence  which  steam  has  put  forth  upon  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  which  have  grown  to  such  vast  proportions.  This 
subject  will  be  treated  more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  M'ord, 
however,  on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  for  at  the  period  which  now  concerns 
us,  they  had  reached  a  great  height  of  prosperity,  chiefly  through  another 
agent — -falling  water. 

The  utihzation  of  the  power  of  running  water  occurred  at  so  early  a  period 
in  history  that  no  writers  on  hydraulics  have  been  able  to  trace  its  origin.  One 
of  the  first  necessities  of  the  rude  life  of  our  forefathers  was  the  sawing  of 
lumber  into  boards  and  planks  to  suit  the  necessities  of  house-building.  The 
early  settlers  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  overshadowed 
by  primeval  forests,  had  no  instruments  but  the  axe  and  the  hand-saw  to  fell 
the  trees  and  shape  them  into  convenient  forms  to  build  houses  for  them- 
selves and  their  cattle.  It  became  necessary  to  have  a  more  economical 
mode  of  sawing  ;  and  one  of  the  first  labor-saving  machines  on  a  large  scale 
brought  into  this  country  was  the  saw-mill  which  was  run  by  water  power.  Its 
first  introduction  is  said  to  have  been  in  Massachusetts,  thirteen  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Saw-mills  were  vigorously  at  work  in  the  Bay 
State  more  than  a  century  before  they  were  used  in  England.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears that  as  late  as  1767,  a  saw-mill  which  had  been  put  up  in  that  country 
was  destroyed  by  a  nob,  who  ignoranlly  supposed  it  would  put  an  end  tc 
the  business  of  hand-sawing. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  saw-mill,  American  houses  were  constructed 
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of  hewn  logs  fashioned  very  much  after  the  cabins  of  the  Indians.  The  first 
saw-mill  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  was  on  Governov's  Island. 
It  was  run  by  wind,  and  served  the  purpose  also  of  a  grinding-mill.  Most  of 
the  work  of  the  early  saw-mills  was,  however,  done  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
of  New  England,  where  the  first  well-constructed  houses  in  this  country  were 
built,  and  the  water-power  saw-mill  began  to  put  an  end  to  the  log  cabin  in 
that  region. 

Let  us  leap  a  long  period  and  come  down  to  Lowell,  where  the  finest  dis- 
jilay  of  water-power  this  continent  has  yet  seen,  was  first  applied,  and  where 
i'  is  still  working  its  miracles  and  transformation. 

Tlie  Fair  and  Populous  City  of  Lowell. — It  stands  on  the  Merrimac,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Concord,  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Boston.'  From 
its  small  beginnings  it  has  risen  into  one  of  the  considerable  cities  of  Amer- 
ica :  and  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  model  manufacturing  town  of  the 
world.  It  strikingly  illustrates  what  enterprise,  political  freedom,  social  cul- 
ture and  capital,  wielded  by  generous  hands  can  do  in  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  which  bless  civilized  life.  What  was  once  but  a  barren  waste  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  whose  motor-power  has  scarcely  been  infringed  upon  by  this 
triiling  diversion  of  its  dashing  energies,  now  shows  us  a  well  regulated  city, 
handsomely  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  public  squares,  fine  architecture, 
18,000  hands  employed,  of  whom  11,000  are  females,  40  mills  running  with 

■  The    Lowells  :     a   notable    name    in    American  convinced  of  the  pt^cticability  of  introducing  the  cot- 

Kistory.     I    pay    the  well  earned    tribute    here.     Of  ton  manufacture  into  the  United  States,  that  he  mado 

sturdy  English  stock,  Percival  Lowell,  a   Bristol  mer-  proposals   to  his  kinsman  P.  T.  Jackson,  to  make  the 

ch.mt.  settled    in    Newbury,  Massachusetts,   where  he  experiment  on  an  ample  scale.     The  result  of  his  project 

died  January    8,    1665.     Of  the  same    family  John,  a  was  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  at  Waltham, 

statesman,  born  in  Newburyport,  in  1743,  closed  a  use-  and  the  foundation   of  the  City  of  Lowell,  which  was 

ful  life  in  1802.     His  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  named  after  him.' 

constitutional  government  are  his  greatest  memorial.  Of  this  eminent  and  useful  citizen,  under  the  title 
When  he  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  of  Tracy  Patrick  JackstJii,  the  same  reliable  authority 
Rights,  the  clause  declaring  that  'all  men  are  born  says:  'Ini8i2,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
free  and  equal,'  he  avowed  at  the  time  that  his  object  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  who  had  recently 
was  to  abolish  slavery  in  his  native  State.  It  had  the  examined  the  process  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
effect,  for  he  publicly  volunteered  his  services  as  an  ad-  England,  he  engaged  in  a  project  to  introduce  the 
vocate  to  any  person  held  as  a  slave  who  desired  to  power-loom,  then  newly  invented  and  the  mode  of  con- 
establish  his  right  to  freedom  under  that  clause  in  the  structing  which  was  kept  secret,  into  the  United  States. 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  on  the  trial  of  the  first  case  before  As  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  1783,  its  decision  prevented  communication  with  the  latter  country,  they 
put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  venerable  old  colony  of  were  forced  to  invent  a  power-loom  themselves  ;  and 
Massachusetts.  She,  at  least,  could  with  clean  hands  after  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  the  latter  part  of 
clasp  the  federal  altar  of  Liberty  on  the  adoption  of  1812  in  producing  a  model  from  which  a  machine  was 
the  National  Constitution  of  I78g,  declaring  us  to  be  a  constructed  by  P.\ui.  Moody.  In  1813,  they  built  their 
Republic,  one  and  inseparable.  His  son  John,  be-  first  mill  at  Waltham,  near  Boston,  which  is  said  to 
came  eminent  at  the  bar  and  in  scholarship,  and  have  been  the  first  in  the  world  that  combined  all 
died  m  1840.  //^^  operations  for  converting  the  rato  cotton  into 
But  in  this  connection  the  reader  will  care  more  for  finished  cloth.  In  1821,  Mr.  Jackson  made  large 
the  Lowell  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  chief  purchases  of  land  on  the  Merrimack  River  near  the 
founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Pawtucket  Canal,  on  which  a  number    of    mills  were 

'  In  1810,'  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  Appleton's  constructed    by  the  Merrimack    Manufacturing  Corn- 
Cyclopedia,   'he  visited    England,  on  a.-count   of   his  pany,  organized  under  his  auspices.      Thi.^  setintnen, 
health  ;  and  on  his  return  home  shortly  after  the  com-  formed  the  germ  of  the  city  0/  Lowell.' 
tnencement  jf  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so  strongly 
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15,000  looms  and  a  million  spindles,  consuming  800,000  pounds  of  cotton 
and  100,000  pounds  of  wool  per  week,  with  half  a  million  yard;  of  cloth 
every  day — its  six  national  banks,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  thirty- 
eight  million  dollars,  charitable  institutions,  churches,  schools  of  learning, 
and  60,000  people,  with  every  element  of  comfort  and  every  appliance  of 
civilization  and  culture  which  have  yet  been  produced  in  any  one  spot  on  the 
globe. 

So  much  for  the  beginning  of  American  manufactures  by  water  power. 
Figures  are  ready,  but  human  intelligence  has  not  yet  been  able  to  use  them 
in  making  up  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  which  has  been  added  by  the  substi- 
tution of  water  power  for  human  muscle  in  this  country  ;  nor  is  that  estimate 
within  the  compass  of  human  calculation.  I  shall  hereafter  give  some  illus- 
trations on  this  point ;  but  they  would  here  be  little  better  than  handfuls  of 
sand  brought  from  the  seaside.  I  only  wish  to  impress  young  readers  with 
the  idea  that  in  our  earlier  history,  flowing  water  was  the  great  agent  which 
multiplied  the  power  of  a  few  hands ;  and  that  whoever  would  enter  this  field 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  its  beneficence,  will  be  delighted  at  the  wonderful 
developments  of  facts  that  press  on  his  observation  ;  and  that  however  he  may 
prolong  his  studies,  he  will  grow  weary  in  his  calculations  as  the  single  gazer 
would  be,  who  attempted  in  one  lifetime  to  number  the  stars  that  flash 
more  or  less  radiantly  on  the  naked  eye,  without  attempting  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  those  infinite  worlds,  revealed  in  their  far-off  homes,  when  we  turn 
towards  them  the  penetrating  lenses  of  the  latest  American  telescope. 

How  the  City  of  Lowell  happened  to  be  founded : — In  the  elder  Disraeli's 
charming  chapter  on  the  '  History  of  events  which  never  happened,'  he 
indulges  in  many  curious  speculations  which  appertain  more  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  imagination  than  to  the  realm  of  facts.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  in  our  histcfry,  which  may  fairly  claim  exemption  from  such  a  rule  ; 
and,  as  one  of  these  in  particular  seems  to  have  escaped  observation,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Among  the  several  critical  episodes  of  our  history,  there  is  one  which, 
in  its  immediate  and  prospective  influences,  has  had  a  wider  range,  extended 
over  a  longer  period  to  its  final  consummation,  and  been  attended  with  more 
momentous  results  than  almost  any  one  feature  in  our  legislative  records, — it 
is  the  following.  1 

About  the  year  18 16,  the  main  question  that  engaged  the  solicitude  and 
ingenuity  of  our  statesmen,  was  the  national  debt.  Not  the  payment  of  the 
principal,  for  that  seemed  too  remote  for  any  consideration.  The  trouble 
w^s  how  to  raise  a  revenue  to  pay  the  accruing  annual  interest. 

The  public  domain  was  then  in  realizable  value,  simply  a  myth.     Direct 

1  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  gentleman  who  has,  teemed   friend  Mr.  J.  Burrows  Hyde,   of   New  York, 

during  a   long  and   active  life  of  various  experiences  In  the   brief  record    given  in   the   text,    I   am  guided 

and   acute  observation,   on  whose   reliability  of  state-  chiefly  by  his  personal  knowledge  and  his  own  account 

ment   1   have  had  better  reason  to  rely  than  on  my  es-  of  the  occurrences  he  speaks  of. 
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taxation  by  the  several  States  to  meet  their  pro-rata  of  indebtedness,  seemed 
the  only  practical  method  of  relief;  and  this  necessitated  an  afthmative 
response  from  each  individual  State  ;  and  there  were  reasons  for  believing 
that  some  of  the  States  would  refuse  co-operation,  even  to  preserve  the 
national  credit  and  honor.  The  debates  were  widespread,  earnest,  warm, 
bitter,  and  denunciatory ;  the  people  took  sides  and  many  wise  men  believed 
that  it  would  end  in  certain  dissolution.     The  resistants  were  northern  men. 

In  the  last  hour  of  hope,  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  young  Congressman,  rose, 
holding  aloft  a  petition  from  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  praying  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  by  enacting  a  bill  of  pro- 
tection and  revenue,  with  a  high  tariff  of  revenue  on  imported  goods,. and 
an  encouragement  for  home  production,  as  the  only  method  to  raise  the 
required  means.  A  howl  went  up  from  some  States  at  such  an  outrage  on 
'vested  rights.'  The  carrying  trade  interests  were  centered  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhoae  Island, 
in  about  the  rank  as  named.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem,  New 
Haven,  and  New  Bedford,  considered  their  '  vested  rights  '  jeopardized ; 
civil  war  was  openly  discussed  and  resistance  advocated. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  argument  counselled  division  of  capital  between 
ships,  and  manufacturers  of  wool  and  cotton,  with  certainty  of  increased 
gains;  and  gradually  under  the  pressure  of  expediency,  the  votes  came 
round,  and  a  law  for  protection  and  revenue  was  established. 

In  the  course  of  time  some  prominent  capitalists  of  Boston  and  Salem 
met  to  discuss  the  manufacturing  question,  concluding  to  unite  in  the  enter- 
prise. Steam  power  was  little  known,  and  mineral  coal  had  no  market. 
Water  power  was  believed  the  practical  economical  motor.  A  committee 
was  named  to  seek  a  locality  for  a  great  manufacturing  centre.  The  Falls 
of  the  Mohawk — Cohoes  ;  and  of  the  Passaic  at  Patterson,  were  visited. 
Niagara  was  farther  then,  than  Omaha  is  now.  The  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
nine  miles  from  Washington,  were  chosen,  where  a  three  mile  frontage,  and 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  fall  near  to  tide  water,  presented  unequaled  privileges. 

The  property  was  purchased  from  the  trustees  of  the  Fairfax  estate  foi 
$150,000,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  from  which  a 
charter  for  the  company  was  solicited.  The  House  readily  passed  the  bill. 
The  Senate  hesitated,  but  passed  it  with  an  amendment  of  $100,000  bonus  to 
the  State  for  the  franchise,  and  adjourned.  Next  year  the  House,  to  make 
amends  for  its  first  delinquency,  added  another  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and 
now  the  trustees  increased  the  sum  of  the  purchase  money  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  then  the  purchasers  returned  home  for 
deliberation.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lowell,  stated  that  he  knew  a 
place  on  the  Merrimac  River,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  where,  with 
the  erection  of  a  proper  dam,  a  volume  of  water  and  fall  could  be  obtained 
equal  to  any  power  they  would  ever  want,  and  thus  they  might  keep  their 
enterprise   at   home.     The   engineers  were  chosen;  the  surveys  completed; 
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the  company  incorporated,  and  the  town  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with  it£ 
vast  mills,   became  the  pattern  city  for  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  nation. 

Had  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  the  proposed  bill,  she  would  have 
secured  a  prestige  to  insure  her  becoming  the  greatest  manufacturing  State 
in  the  nation.  Her  hydraulic  power  is  simply  enormous.  Her  forests  teem 
vvith  first-class  timber,  and  her  iron  and  coal  mines  and  other  minerals  com- 
oined,  not  to  omit  her  incomparable  seaport  harbors,  would  have  secured 
to  her  capital,  talent,  -and  emigration  that  would  have  made  her  to-day  the 
most  populous,  and  the  richest  State  of  the  Republic. 

The  tariff  bill,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  took  a  prominent  part  as  its  advocate, 
worked  all  the  benefits  promised  ;  not  only  paying  the  interest,  but  ultimately 
the  entire  debt,  with  an  accumulated  treasury  surplus  of  forty-six  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold,  which  was  presented  to  the  several  States. 

When  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  had  been  fulfilled,  he  demanded 
its  repeal,  agreeably  to  '  the  original  intent  and  covenant.'  But  now  the 
F:astern  interests  were  more  powerful  and  still  more  adverse  to  the  repeal  than 
they  originally  were  to  its  enactment. 

The  'High  Tariff  Party'— says  Mr.  Hyde,  'controlled  the  Congress  and 
refused,  which  led  to  nullification,  which  difficulty  was  settled  by  Mr.  Clay's 
compromise  of  a  sliding  scale  tariff,  which  measure,  with  its  attendant  and  sub- 
sequent animosities,  led  directly  to  the  Rebellion  ;  all  of- which  might  have 
been  avoided  and  slavery  gradually  abolished  had  the  Potomac  Falls  enter- 
])rise  gone  into  practical  development.' 

1  I  think  a  proper  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  It  will  not  be  understood  that  the  abolition  of  serf- 
Mr.  Hyde's  facts,  and  the  speculations  he  indulges  in  dom  in  Russia  formed  any  exception  to  the  rule  above 
concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  slavery.  I  do  not  know  cited  ;  since  there  was  no  chaltel  slavei-y  in  Russia  in 
that  we  have  on  record  any  Instance  of  the  abolition  of  the  sense  we  understood  the  term.  But  even  if  this 
slavery,  on  any  considerable  scale,  except  from  one  or  were  not  so,  the  rule  would  hold  good,  because  it  was 
two  causes :  either,  First,  by  the  violence  of  Revolu-  well  known  that  Nicholas  had  withheld  the  edict  ot 
tion  ;  or,  S.-coud,  because  it  ceased  to  be  profitable,  emancipation,  because  it  was  considered  a  revolution- 
With  all  the  alleged  superior  moral  influence  of  con-  ary  measure,-one  so  completely  revokuionary  that  the 
science  as  having  marked  this  reform  at  the  North,  it  friends  of  the  Emperor  believed  his  life  would  pay  the 
would  be  a  verj'  difficult  matter  to  show  that  slavery  forfeit  of  the  deed, 
would  there  have  been  gradually  abolished  had  it  not 

gradually  become  unprofitable.     I'he  inv-ention  of  the  Nor    was    that  edict  proclaimed    by  his   successor 

cotton  gin  ;  the  superiority  of  American  cotton,  and  the  Alexander    11.,    without    similar    apprehensions.       It 

facilities  of  soil,   climate  and  the  adaptability  of  slave  should  be  considered,  however,  that  so  many  measures 

labor  for  its  production  ;  its  vast  importance  to  Europe  ;  of  amelioration  had    been   in  progress   during  preced- 

its  gigantic    power   as     the   next    great  factor  in    the  ing  years  in  the  condition   of  the  serfs,  and-something 

world's  exchanges   after  gold  ;  the  closely  interwoven  far  more  important-such  progress  had  been  made  by 

warp  and  woof  of  the  products  of  slave,  labor  with  the  Russia  in  civilization,  widely  extending  the   range  ol 

whole  system  of  business  at  the  North,  had  combined  to  modern   thought,   that  the  institution  had  grown  toe 

entrench  slavery  so  securely  within  its  own  citadel,  that  weak  to  stand  much  longer.     It  was  a  bold   measure, 

nothing  short    of  a    revolution,  and    precisely  such  a  however,     to    deal    the    final  blow   which  leiellcd  th 

.evolution  as  we  have  gone  through,  would  have  carried  colossal  system  with  the  debris  of  past  centut  es. 
oy  storm,  the  castle  which  proved  impregnable  to  insidi- 
ous approaches. 
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SECTION  FIFTH. 
Leaving  the  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Adniinistratio7i  of  John  Quincy  Adams, — 1825 — 1829. — It  is  time 
for  us  to  seize  again  the  neglected, — and  perhaps  the  reader  may  think,  the  for- 
gotten— tliread  of  our  national  stor)',  if  this  record  may  be  honored  by  so  digni- 
fied a  title.  The  presidency  of  James  Monroe  had  continued  for  eight  years, 
and  he  retired  with  honor  from  the  station  which  he  had  adorned  by  great 
public  services,  and  embellished  by  every  private  virtue.'  He  was  the  last  of 
the  long  line  of  the  illustrious  Fathers  of  the  Republic  to  enjoy  the  supreme 
honors  of  the  commonwealth  they  had  founded,  and  with  him  we  part  with 
— the  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  They  appear  no  more  in  these  pages. 
As  their  grand  and  solemn  forms  move  off  the  scene,  we  feel  something  of  the 
sadness  which  attends  a  family  bereavement  when  its  pillars  kiss  the  dust. — 
But  we  must  leave  the  halls  of  our  ancestors,  and  go  out  into  a  world  filled 
with  uncertainties  and  inhabited  by  strangers.  Well  as  many  of  us  may 
have  known  the  successors  of  that  venerable  line  of  patriarchs,  neither  their 
faces  nor  names  seem  so  near  or  so  dear,  as  those  whom  we  never  saw ;  and 


'Although    not   a    man    of   brilliant    endowments, 

Monroe  performed  an  amount  of  public  service  which 
entitled  him  to  the  respect  and  thanks  of  the  country. 
He  held  the  reins  of  government  at  an  important  period, 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  with 
prudence,  discretion,  and  a  single  eye  to  the  general 
welfare..  He  went  further  than  either  of  his  two  great 
predecessors  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
a'nd  although  the  measures  of  his  administration  were 
not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  strict  Republicans  of  the 
State-rights  school  of  politics,  they  were  approved  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  secured  for  the  Pres- 
ident extended  favor.  The  policy  which  he  adopted 
resembled  in  important  particulars  that  of  the  old 
Federal  party  under  Washington,  and  conciliated  to 
his  support  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that 
body.  He  encouraged  the  army,  increased  the  na\'\', 
augmented  the  national  defences,  protected  commerce, 
and  infused  vigor  and  efficiency  into  every  department 
of  the  public  service.  His  efforts  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests and  heighten  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation  were  energetic  and  unceasing.  On  the  great 
question  of  intervention  by  the  Kuropean  powers  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Western  continent,  he  assumed  a 
bold  and  uncompromising  position,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  and  has  ever  since  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  governments  of  the  whole  world.  Other 
features  of  Monroe's  administration  have  been  noticed, 
to  which  may  be  added  his  approval  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

■  In  relation  to  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
government,  there  was  long-continued  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  :  but  the 
doctrine  was  eventually  sanctioned  in  the  last  hours  of 
his  administration.  When  he  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency he  left  the  country  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
and  carried  with  him  the  general  respect  and  regard  of 
•Jic  nation.     He  was  wall  calculated  personally  to  call 


forth  these  sentiments  from  men  of  all  parties.  His 
honesty,  good  faith,  and  simplicity  were  acknowledged 
by  his  contemporaries  with  scarcely  an  exception,  and 
disarmed  the  political  rancor  of  his  strongest  oppo- 
nents. His  friends  were  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
and  left  numerous  testimonials  of  their  admiration  of 
his  manly  integrity  and  truth  of  character.  Jefferson 
said  that  '  if  his  soul  was  turned  inside  out,  not  a  spot 
would  be  found  on  it ;  '  and  Madison  was  his  warm 
admirer.  '  Few  men,'  said  Madison,  '  have  ever  made 
more  of  what  may  be  called  sacrifices  in  the  service  o£ 
the  public.  When  he  considered  the  interests  or  the 
dignity  of  his  coimtry  involved,  his  own  interest  was 
never  regarded.  Beside  this  cause,  his  extreme  gene- 
rosity, not  only  to  the  numerous  members  of  his  family 
dependent  on  him,  but  to  friends  not  united  by  blood, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  his  impoverishment.'  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Madison  that  the  country  had  never 
fully  appreciated  the  strong,  robust  understanding  of 
Monroe.  The  fact  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
his  deficiency  in  the  power  of  public  .speaking.  He 
never  acquired  distinction  in  oratory,  a  showy  talent 
which  in  America  so  largely  influences  the  popular 
judgment  in  regard  to  intellectual  endowments.  His 
eminence  lay  rather'  in  the  capacity  of  administering 
important  affairs  with  judgment,  energy,  and  laborious 
industry.  These  talents  he  e.xhibited  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  they  enabled  him  to  perform  his  executive 
functions  with  an  efficiency'  which  has  proved  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  country.  In  person  Monroe  was  tall  and 
well  formed,  with  a  light  complexion  and  blue  eyes. 
'I'he  expression  of  his  countenance  was  an  accurate 
index  of  the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  integrity  oS 
his  character.  He  was  plain  in  his  manners  and 
tastes,  fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  strongly 
'given  to  hospitality,'  and  a  very  fair  specimen  of  th« 
kindly  old  race  of  Virginia  country  gentlemen. —  Apple- 
totis  American  Cyclopedia, 
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we  cast  a  lingering  look  behind  at  the  sepulchres  where  their  sacred  ashes 
repose.' 

Mr.  Adams  occupies  a  place  in  our  history  which  could  have  been  filled 
by  no  other  man.  He  stands  on  the  line  which  divides  Our  First  Hundred 
Years  into  two  equal  parts — ^just  half  a  century  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  just  the  same  distance  from  our  first  Centennial.     Born  on  the 

'  Manners  and  Morals  of  Republics  and  Mon-  licentiousness  of  those  princes,  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
ARCHIES  Contrasted. — It  is  quite  natural  for  readers  they  practiced  on  their  lawful  wives,  and  the  mothers 
of  European  and  American  history  during  the  half  of  their  legitimate  children.  But  the  love  for  truth 
century  of  which  I  have  been  writing,  to  draw  contrasts  which  was  one  of  the  sterling  characteristics  of  Thack- 
for  themselves  between  the  morals  of  princes  and  peo-  eray's  soul,  did  not  allow  it  to  cover  the  villanies 
pies — more  particularly  between  the  morals  of  the  Brit-  of  those  men  who,  sheltered  under  the  blasphemous 
ish  court  and  those  of  our  Republican  court — if  we  pretence  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  perpetrated 
may  use  that  term,  for  one  is  but  the  head-quarters  of  crimes  which,  in  a  republic,  vftiere  all  men  stand  before 
royalty  where  crowned  princes  do  their  official  busi-  God  on  the  same  level,  could  neither  be  condoned  by 
ness,  and  the  other  the  place  where  the  sovereign  ruler  public  opinion,  nor  escape  the  just  judgment  of  the  law, 
of  a  republic  holds  his  head-quarters.  I  believe,  among  nor  gain  mercy  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come, 
all  the  allegations  that  have  been  brought  by  the  am-  As  an  American,  I  point  to  the  homes  of  the  Presi- 
bassadors,  emissaries,  allies,  or  spies  of  Great  Britain,  dents  of  the  United  States  during  that  same  period  ; 
from  colonial  times,  no  accusations  have  been  brought  and  I  cannot  help,  in  drawing  the  contrast  between  the 
against  the  decency  and  decorum  which  have  prevailed  pure  marriages,  the  happy  marital  relations,  the  unim- 
in  the  homes  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  peached  honor  and  personal  integrity  of  the  presidents. 
Nor  am  1  aware  that  long  before  the  beginning  of  our  and  the  princes  of  the  British  Empire.  No  scandal 
revolution,  down  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  ever  touched  those  Republican  names  ;  their  lives  were 
has  any  Englishman  had  occasion  to  boast  of  the  prev-  soiled  by  no  brutal  indulgences  ;  they  kept  no  mis- 
alence  of  these  virtues  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Eng-  tresses ;  they  had  no  illegitimate  children,  for  whom 
land,  as  concerned  kings,  princes,  court  favorites,  and  they  or  their  secretaries  plunged  their  hands  up  to  the 
the  crowd  of  creatures  that  hung  around  the  corri-  armpits  in  the  public  treasury-,  nor  covered  themselves 
dors  or  purlieus  of  British  sovereigns,  from  the  death  with  those  unmentionable  crimes  that  blacken  so  many 
of  Cromwell  to  the  accession  of  Victoria.  The  history  of  the  royal  names  of  England.  And  yet  these  were  the 
of  the  royal  families  and  royal  palaces  of  England,  men  that  English  princes  branded  as  regicides,  rene- 
whenever  truthfully  written,  with  only  occasional  gades,  traitors,  villains  devoted  to  the  halter,  and  on 
glimpses  or  hints  of  the  morals  that  prevailed  among  the  creed  of  royalty  doomed  to  infamy.  They  and 
them,  will  prove  offensive  and  nauseating.  I  except  their  families  were  made  butts  of  ridicule  by  the  paid 
the  queens  of  England,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  traducers  of  democracy  in  America, 
the  long  succession  of  those  ladies  of  the  court  who  If  I  speak  with  some  warmth,  it  is  because  such 
enjoyed  every  confidence  and  respect.  I  except,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  public  and  private 
course  as  a  body,  the  brilliant  line  of  English  gentle-  virtue,  such  insults  to  the  common  sense  and  common 
men'  of  learning,  high  breeding,  and  British  honor,  decency  of  mankind,  inflame  my  indignation.  It  is 
who  have  upheld  the  throne,  and  the  noble  institutions  only  within  the  last  month  that  on  the  walls  of  every 
of  Britain  ;  for  I  bring  no  broad  accusation  against  city  in  America  were  placed  placards  offering  a  re- 
whole  classes  or  a  whole  people.  But  I  do  mean  to  ward  of  /^i,ooo  to  any  person  who  would  produce  a 
say  that,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  royal  princes  copy,  still  believed  to  be  extant,  of  a  suppressed 
of  the  period  I  have  spoken  of,  have  presented  the  book  containing  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  a  British 
most  loathsome  spectacles  of  debauchery,  sensual  in-  prince. 

dulgeures,  and  disgusting  vices,  that  have  been  seen  in  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.   The  provocation  has 

»ny  rank  of  society  whatever  in  modern  times.  been  given  long  ago,  and  it  is  too  often  repeated  in  oui 

Thackeray's   Four    Georges    are    familiar   to    the  times  when  Royalty  still  carries  its  brazon  pretence  of 

whole  reading  world.     That  great  master  tflld  no  more  superiority  over  democracy  to  the  front  of  the  world, 
tnith  than  his  honest  pen  was  obliged  to  reveal  of  the 
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nth  of  July,  1767,  while  Faneuil  Hall  was  ringing  with  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  his  own  father  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams  his  Spartan  relative,  and 
James  Otis,  then  the  mightiest  of  them  all — he  breathed  from  his  infancy  the 
atmosphere  of  patriotism,  statesmanship  and  forensic  power. 

The  origin  of  his  name  is  thus  accounted  for  by  himself:  'My  great- 
grandfather, John  Quincy,  was  dying  when  I  was  baptized,  and  his  daughter, 
my  grandmother,  requested  I  might  receive  his  name.  This  fact,  recorded 
by  my  father,  has  connected  with  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled  sensibility  and 
devotion.  It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  the  name  of 
one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  been  through  life  per- 
petual admonitions  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  it.' 

Conditions  more  auspicious,  never  attended  the  birth  of  an  American  boy. 
Inheriting  a  bright  intellect  in  a  vigorous  and  symmetrical  body,  with  native 
proclivities  for  every  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  every  vice  ;  fired  by  a  quench- 
less thirst  for  learning,  and  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  observation  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge  almost  unrivalled ;  thrown  from  his  youth  into  the 
society  of  ihe  most  illustrious  and  learned  men  in  the  world,  the  future  emi- 
nence he  reached,  even  with  the  enormous  wealth  of  his  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions, ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed, 
had  he  not  reached  the  highest  eminence  in  any  career  he  chose  to  follow.  In 
his  eleventh  year,  he  accompanied  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  France.  This  brought  no  interruption  to  his  studies,  from  which  he 
was  never  diverted  by  the  fascinations  of  the  most  brilliant  society.  His 
mental  capacity,  his  vigor  and  symmetry  of  form,  with  his  invariable  good 
humor,  made  him  the  pet  of  everybody,  from  school  companions  to  the 
gravest  statesmen.  Returning  with  his  father  in  a  French  frigate,  during  the 
long  passage  he  taught  English  to  his  fellow  passengers,  M.  De  la  Luzerne, 
and  his  secretary  M.  Marbois.  In  his  father's  diary  we  find  the  following 
entry:  'June  20,  1779.  The  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  and  M.  Marbois,  are 
in  raptures  with  my  son.  They  get  him  to  teach  them  the  language.  I 
found  this  morning  the  ambassador  seated  on  the  cushion  in  our  stateroom,  M. 
Marbois  in  his  cot  at  his  left  hand,  and  my  son  stretched  out  in  his  at  his 
right,  the  ambassador  reading  out  loud  in  Blackstone's  Discourse  at  his 
entrance  of  his  professorship  on  the  common  law  at  the  university,  and  my 
son  correcting  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  and  syllable  and  letter.  The 
ambassador  said  he  was  astonished  at  my  son's  knowledge  ;  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  own  language  like  a  professor.  M.  Marbois  said,  '  Your  son 
teaches  us  more  than  you  ;  he  has  point  de  grace,  point  d'eloges.  He  shows 
us  no  mercy,  and  makes  us  no  compliments.     We  must  have  Mr.  John." 

Returning  shortly  afterwards  with  his  father — still  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  the  country- — he  followed  up  his  studies  at  Paris  and  at  Leyden,  where 
he  displayed  such  accomplishments  that  Mr.  Dana — afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  appointed  Minister  to  Russia — took  him  to 
that  court  as  his  private  secretary.  Remaining  abroad  till  the  treaty  of  peace 
Vol.  II. -7. 
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had  been  signed,  he  attended  his  father  on  his  first  visit  to  Engla-id,  After 
another  year  of  service  at  the  French  court,  his  father  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  England  ;  and  although  the  family  was  all  settled  there,  young  Adams 
was  sent  home  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Harvard  College.  Graduating  in 
1788,  he  immediatdy  began  the  study  of -law  in  the  office  of  Theophilus  Par- 
sons— afterwards  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  In  1 791,  having 
comj^leted  three  years  of  exhaustive  legal  study  and  work,  he  opened  a  law 
office  in  Boston,  where  he  was  always  proud  to  say  that,  within  four  years  of 
practice,  he  was  able  to  pay  his  expenses. 

But  literature  and  public  affairs  proved  more  attractive  than  the  practice 
of  law;  and  he  published  under  the  signatures  of  'Publicola,'  'Marcellus' 
and  '  Columbus,'  writings  displaying  such  maturity  and  power  that,  at  home 
and  abroad,  they  were  attributed  to  his  father.  They  deeply  interested 
Washington,  who,  on  learning  of  the  author,  appointed  him  in  1794  Minister 
to  the  Hague.  After  remaining  several  years  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he 
was  recalled  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
senate  from  the  Boston  district,  and  soon  after  senator  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  moment  he  entered  Congress,  where  his  political  career  began, 
and  where  it  was  soon  to  become  evident  that  his  talents  and  acquisitions 
would  render  him  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  numerous  aspirants  for  the 
presidential  office,  he  was  on  Madison's  accession,  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia,  with  a  view,  as  it  was  then  said,  of  '  getting  him  out  of  the  way.' 
But  if  this  was  the  object,  it  had  the  contrary  effect,  for  Mr.  Adams  had  dis- 
played such  great  qualities  that  the  country  would  not  forget  him  in  the 
snows  of  the  Arctic.  As  the  Second  war  with  England  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching a  close,  Mr.  Adams  was  instructed  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
Jonathan  Russell,  and  Henry  Clay,  as  associate  commissioners  for  negotiat- 
ing the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Afterwards  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  A'fr.  Gallatin,  a 
commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  13th  June,  1815. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  presidency  in  181 7,  he  invited 
Mr.  Adams  to  become  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  been  abroad  eight  years. 
'  The  reestablishment  of  peace  in  Europe  having  removed  former  grounds  ot 
contention,  a  political  lull  had  succeeded,  and  a  new  organization  of  parties 
now  began  to  take  place,  especially  on  the  subjects  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  and  expenditures  from  the  United  States  treasury  for 
internal  improvements.  There  still  remained,  however,  to  be  disposed  of, 
some  questions  of  moment  more  immediately  connected  with  Mr.  Adams' 
position  as  Secretary  of  State.  Gen.  Jackson,  having  been  consulted  on  the 
subject  by  Monroe,  had  heartily  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  that  department.  Adams  no  less  warmly  supported  in  the  cabinet,  against 
Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  of  censure,  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  in- 
vading Florida,  hanging  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  taking  military 
possession  of  St.  Mark's,  and  Pensacola.  Those  proceedings  he  also  sus 
tained  with   no  less  zeal  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  Spanist 
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Minister— an  important  correspondence,  having  reference  to  the  boundaries 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  the  claims  of  America  on  Spain  for  commer- 
cial depredations.  Though  as  a  Senator,  Adams  had  voted  against  the 
Louisiana  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  federal  constitution  gave  no  pov^^er 
to  acquire  territory,  he  now  as  Secretary  of  State,  pushed  American  claims 
under  that  treaty  to  the  extremest  lengths,  insisting  that  this  cession  included 
not  merely  Florida  to  the  Perdido,  but  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Finally, 
in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  Florida,  the  United  States  agreeing  to  pay 
$5,000,000  for  it,  to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  American  mercantile 
claims  against  Spain,  Adams  compromised  matters  by  agreeing  to  the  Sabine, 
the  Red  river,  the  upper  Arkansas,  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
the  parallel  of  42°  N.  lat.  as  the  boundary  of  Louisiana;  and  upon  this 
basis  a  treaty  was  arranged.  This  treaty  was  his  principal  achievement  as 
Secretary  of  State."  At  the  national  election  of  1824,  four  candidates  repre- 
senting the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  were  put  in  nomination.  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  the  east,  William  H.  Crawford  in  the-  south,  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Henry  Clay  in  the  west.  There  being  no  choice  among  the  people, 
the  election  devolved  again  constitutionally  on  Congress — the  first  time 
having  been  in  1800,  when  the  struggle  for  the  presidency  was  to  be  deter- 
mined between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  each  of  whom  had  an  equal  number  of 
federal  votes.  The  choice  finally  fell  on  Jefferson  after  thirty-five  ballotings, 
and  Burr  being  the  next  highest  candidate,  became  Vice-President. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March,  1S25,  Mr.  Adams  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of 
the  Speaker.  His  whole  appearance  mdicated  the  gentleman — which  he 
could  never  helj)  being  or  appearing— and  the  plain  republican  ;  for  he  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black  broadcloth.  His  greeting  was  enthusiastic, 
since  it  was  not  only  a  .triumph  for  his  friends,  but  it  was  regarded  as  an 
omen  of  good  for  the  nation.  It  was  known  that  he  would  represent  in  his 
home  and  foreign  policy,  the  well  established  views  of  his  j^redecessor  ;  and 
with  an  intelligence  and  patriotism  which,  even  after  the  excitements  of  the 
late  political  conflict,  would  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the  country. 

Few  men  have  lived  who  had  more  faith  in  ideas,  and  less  xw  forms,  than 
Mr.  Adams.  He  had  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  the  final  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen.  He  was  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  a  pure 
democrat  ;  and  yet  never  did  he,  by  the  shadow  of  a  hair's  breadth,  invoke 
the  adventitious  aid  of  a  trick  for  the  promotion  of  any  measure,  least  of 
all  for  his  own  advancement.  The  native  integrity  of  his  character  was 
equalled  only  by  his  supreme  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  justice  and  com- 
mon sense.  He  loved  justice  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  even  when  his  body  had  grown  tremulous  with  age,  and  he  stood  in  his 
eighty-first   year  in  the    House  of  Representatives,  battling  for  the  right  of 
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an)  American  petitioner  to  be  heard  before  that  august  tribunal,  did  his  soul 
ever  quiver  in  the  advocacy  of  justice,  and  truth,  and  human  rights— rights 
as  broad  as  universal  humanity. 

Well  informed  men  knew  all  this,  and  he  waded  through  obloquy, — or 
rather  he  had  soared  above  obloquy, — where  other  men  would  have  been 
obliged  to  plow  their  way,  to  prove  the  sturdy  Spartanism  of  his  soul.  But 
simplicity  in  manner,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  had  always  a  special  chai;m  for  his 
pure  intellect  and  fine  taste.  And  so  when  the  Hall  became  still,  he  calmly 
rose  with  a  dignity  which  seldom  clothes  men  of  his  higher  stature,  and  pro- 
nounced his  inauguration  address.  Descending  from  the  platform,  he 
advanced  to  the  right  hand  of  the  table  where  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had 
been  seated,  and  lifted  his  right  hand  in  token  of  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
required  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
remarked  at  the  time,  that  the  old  Republic — for  it  was  in  those  early  days 
looked  upon  as  a  venerable  fabric,  so  many  wonderful  events  having  been 
crowded  into  its  first  fifty  years  of  national  life— had  made  no  severe  transi- 
tion from  the  imposing  dignity  that  had  attended  the  previous  ceremonies 
of  the  inauguration  of  his  predecessors.  The  assembly  which  looked  upon 
the  scene,  felt  that  in  the  hands  of  the  new  president,  '  the  Republic  would 
receive  no  detriment.' 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  oath,  the  new  President  sent  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  then  in  session  in  its  own  Hall,  the  names  of  his  cabinet : — Henry 
Clay,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Robert  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  James 
Barbour,  Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  L.  Southard,— continued  in  office— 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  William  Wirt, — also  continued — as  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. Mr.  Adams  had  chosen  for  his  chief  secretary,  one  of  his  most  admired 
opponents.  In  the  fierce  collision  before  the  people,  and  finally  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  very  bitter  feelings  had  been  stirred  up,  and  many  wrong 
things  had  been  said  and  done.  Among  the  worst  of  them  was  the  cruel  accu- 
sation that  Henry  Clay  had  lent  his  influence  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams 
under  a  pledge  of  the  appointment  he  had  now  received  :  and  things  went  so 
far  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, a  minority  vote  of  fourteen  was  cast  against  Mr.  Clay's  confirmation. 
It  was  a  bad  and  base  thing  done  in  the  Senate  that  day  ;  and  not  one  of  the 
fourteen  but  probably  lived  to  regret  his  vote ;  for  as  there  never  had  been 
an  aspersion  cast  upon  the  honor  of  that  peerless  man  up  to  that  hour,  no 
one  who  voted  against  him  lived  to  see  the  day  that  any  spot  rested  upon 
the  honor  of  the  great  '  Commoner  of  America.'  The  partisans  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  displayed  for  their  beloved  chief  more  zeal  than  discretion  ;  for 
till  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  that  brave  warrior  and  noble  patriot,  never  de- 
liberately uttered  one  word  derogatory  to  the  character  of  his  rival — not 
only  his  rival  then,  but  his  rival  in  other  great  strifes  for  votes  ;  while  he 
showed  in  the  Senate,  and  before  the  world,  that  he  was  conscious  he 
was  contending  'vith  a  foe  not  only  worthy  of  his  steel,  but  one  who  had 
ilso  the  hearty  love  of  the  American  people.     It  took  quite  a  while  to  dis- 
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solve  the  mists  that  hung  over  the  long-lived  lie,  and  perhaps  the  eagle  wing 
of  time  could  not  quite  sweep  the  last  speck  of  dust  away  which  rose  from  the 
tumult,  until  death  had  sanctified  both  those  great  names,  and  the  sunlight  of 
the  nation's  gratitude  rested  upon  their  tombs,  while  the  ignoble  authors  of 
the  foul  aspersion  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 

John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  already  elected  Vice-President  by  the  people. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  the  most  appropriate  place,  but  since  I  am  not  trying 
to  preserve  the  unities  of  history,  I  am  disposed  to  introduce  here  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  public  and  private  character  which  I  wrote  many  years  ago. 
I  shall  be  less  likely  to  have  my  mind  biased  by  the  tragic  events  in  our 
i.nnals,  than  if  I  attempted  to  write  such  a  sketch  now  ;  for  I  am  getting  jealous 
lest  I  may  insensibly  find  my  judgment  robbed  somewhat  of  its  impartiality, 
as  1  feel  the  deep  and  salemn  shadow  of  the  late  civil  war  loom  up  in  my  im- 
agination. If  I  know  anything  of  my  motives  in  trying  to  communicate  only 
truthful  impressions  to  others  of  our  national  life,  I  shall  try  to  guard  against 
that  imminent  danger  as  well  as  I  can. 

JOHN    CALDWELL    CALHOUN. 

Born  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  March  i8,  1782.     Died  at  Washington,  March 

31,  1850,  aged  68  years. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  father  was  an  Irishman,  and  his  mother  a  native  of 
Virginia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  with  its 
highest  honors,  and  entered  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield.  In  1807,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence.  The 
following  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  where  he  served  two  sessions; 
and  in  181 1  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  first  speech  brought  him  con- 
spicuously before  the  nation  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and  from  that  time — a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years — few  public  measures  came  before  Congress 
without  feeling  the  electric  shock  of  his  genius.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  reported,  and  carried  through  the  Bill  declar- 
ing war  against  Great  Britain.  In  181 7,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he  be- 
came the  Secretary  of  War  of  Monroe's  Administration.  He  found  that  de- 
partment chaos:  he  left  it  order.  He  adjusted  unsettled  accounts  of  fifty 
millions  ;  reorganized  the  army ;  revived  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  whose  palisade  cliffs,  once  blackened  by  the  footsteps  of  the  American 
traitor,  have  been  forever  redeemed  by  the  heroic  tread  of  a  thousand  young 
patriots.  He  began  a  complete  system  of  maritime  and  frontier  fortifications  ; 
originated  the  Coast  Survey,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Indian  Portrait 
Gallery  at  the  Capitol,  where  Art  generously  gave  her  pencil  to  Humanity,  to 
'Tansmit  to  posterity  the  fast-fading  traces  of  the  Red  Men.  In  1825,  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  and  re-elected  the  succeeding  term. 
Before  it  expired,  he  resigned  his  office  at  the  call  of  South  Carolina,  to  be- 
come her  Senator  :  and  that  high  place  he   subsequently  filled,  with  a  short 
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interval,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  government  made  him  Secretary  of  State 
Every  session  of  Congress  was  signahzed  by  some  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
which  was  read  throughout  the  world,  and  his  great  speeches  are  imperishable. 
We  need  not  detail  his  public  acts,  for  they  will  be  woven  into  the  history  of 
the  nation  by  all  its  historians  ;  we  need  not  enumerate  his  orations,  for  they 
have  become  a  portion  of  English  literature. 

Such  are  the  well-known  facts  of  his  life.  A  more  grateful  but  difficult 
task,  will  always  be  a  truthful  analysis  of  his  intellectual  and  poUtical  char- 
acter. Born  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  taught  to  venerate 
Democracy,  and  that  lesson  became  the  guide  of  his  life.  In  youth,  he  laid 
himself  on  the  altar  of  the  Republic,  and  his  life  was  a  self-immolation  to  her, 
until,  what  he  deemed  a  prior  claim  to  his  native  State,  made  him,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  exalt  fealty  to  South  Carolina,  over  his  truth  to  the  Eederal 
Government.  He  never  shrank  from  sacrificing  the  most  dazzling  opportuni- 
ties of  preferment,  to  his  judgment  and  patriotism.  Spurning  the  livery  of  all 
parties,  he  never  stooped  for  their  emoluments.  From  the  first,  his  creed 
was  broad  and  clear  ;  embracing  well  defined  principles  on  every  subject  of 
public  interest  :  and  although  he  showed  the  practical  genius  of  adapting 
himself  to  the  age  and  opinions  through  which  he  moved,  accepting  what  was 
attainable,  and  waiting  for  the  rest,  yet  he  never  gave  up  his  objects,  nor 
changed  the  principles  or  purposes  of  his  life.  Like  the  Damascus  blade, 
gleaming,  bending,  cutting  through,  he  can  hardly  be  traced  in  the  rapidity 
and  glistening  of  his  movements.  Vigilant  of  the  integrity  of  our  great 
Commonwealth,  he  was  always  jealous  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  banks 
connected  with  the  State.  Hence  his  unrelenting  efforts  io  divorce  the  Gov- 
ernment from  all  banking  institutions.  He  was  always  the  advocate  of  the 
navy,  as  the  protection  of  our  conunerce  among  distant  nations.  But  his  un- 
ceasing advocacy  of  the  great  principles  of  Freedom  of  Commerce  through- 
out the  world,  will  be  remembered  with  more  gratitude  by  posterity,  than  all 
his  other  achievements.  The  day  is  coming,  and  he  saw  it  dawning  from 
afar,  when  every  barrier  which  the  inhumanity  of  other  ages  has  interposed  to 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  nations,  will  give  way  to  the  progress  of  light,  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood.  Mr.  Calhoun  paid 
the  penalty  always  exacted  from  men  whose  hearts  beat  for  mankind,  and 
whose  eagle  gaze  pierces  the  future.  For  the  most  part  he  was  misrepre- 
sented, or  misunderstood,  by  his  contemporaries  ;  and  no  man  ever  suffered 
more  while  living,  nor  after  death  from  the  indiscreet  interpretations  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Few  of  his  contemporaries  understood  him— none  of  them  could  m- 
terpret  him.  Therefore,  more  than  almost  any  other  man,  has  he  been  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented.  Bacon  and  Galileo  confided  their  fame  to 
after  ages ;  and  it  is  the  inspiring  consolation  of  such  men  while  living,  that 
the  future  is  sure  to  do  them  justice. 

As  an  orator,  his  chief  characteristics  were  clearness  of  analysis,  sim- 
plicity, appropriateness  and  power  of  expression,  and  a  subdued  and  loftj 
earnestness.     The  completeness  of  his  portrait  renders  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
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scribe  his  personal  appearance.  In  the  tribune  his  erect,  stern  attitude,  his 
iron  countenance,  compressed  lip,  and  flashing  eye,  often  filled  his  auditors 
with  terror,  and  made  his  familiar  friends  almost  dread  to  approach  him. 
And  yet  he  was  the  gentlest  of  husbands,  the  tenderest  of  fathers,  the  most 
humane  and  indulgent  of  masters.  He  was  known  to  the  world  only  as  an 
Orator  and  Statesman  ;  and  yet  those  who  were  admitted  familiarly  to  the 
scenes  of  his  domestic  life  forgot  his  public  achievements  in  the  spotless 
purity  of  his  private  character,  the  warm  charities  of  his  home,  and  the  fasci- 
nating glow  of  his  classic  conversation.  The  honors  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Cabinet  never  weaned  him  from  his  early  love  of  books  and  rural  pursuits. 
At  every  cessation  of  his  public  labors  he  fled  to  his  plantation  home,  to  re- 
ceive the  tender  greetings  of  his  famdy  and  friends,  and  the  most  touching 
demonstralions  of  grateful  love  from  the  dependent  beings  who  looked  to 
him  for  support  and  protection.  Letters  had  been  the  passion  of  his  youth, 
they  were  the  embellishment  of  his  manhood,  and  the  consolation  of  iiis  age. 

Three  obstacles  stood  between  this  great  man  and  the  Presidency.  The 
first,  was  the  earnest  and  unconquerable  independence  of  his  character,  which 
left  him  without  a  national  party.  The  second,  was  the  incorruptible  integ- 
rity of  his  heart,  which  left  him  without  intrigue  or  policy.  The  last  was  an 
obstacle  still  more  formidable  in  this  disturbed  and  feverish  age — the  meta- 
l)hysical  sublimity  of  his  genius.  He  was  not  made  to  sway  masses,  but 
mind.  He  could  not  carry  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  by  storm,  but  he  elec- 
trified the  souls  of  the  few.  In  dragging  to  tlie  dust  the  pillars  of  the  Roman 
Repul)lic,  Caisar  heard  the  shout  of  the  mob  at  his  heels.  Cato  walked  soli- 
tary through  the  Forum,  and  Brutus  fell  on  his  own  sword.  But  the  fame  of 
Calhoun  has  interwoven  itself  with  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  is  therefore 
immortal. 

Through  good  and  evil  report,  for  forty  years  South  Carolina  stood  firmly 
and  confidingly  by  her  great  Statesman  ;  and  such  a  Commonwealth  was 
worthy  of  such  an  advocate.  The  frosts  of  nearly  seventy  years  were  on  his 
head  while  he  yet  stood  in  the  Senate ;  but  they  had  not  chilled  the  ardor 
of  his  patriotism,  and  his  genius  still  glowed  as  brightly  as  ever.' 

'  In  a  visit  I  paid  to  Charleston  the  past  winter —  it  was  taken  to  some  safe  place  in  the  country.     But  1 

Feb.,  1875— in  the  company  of  several  old  residents  of  was  assured  that  the  coffin  had  been  secreted  under  St. 

the  city   I  went  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  grave,  which  stands  Philip's  Church,  where  it  remained  till  some  time  after 

near  the  centre  of  the  cemetery,  in  front  of  the  venera-  the  close  of  the  war,  when   the  same  parties,  also  at 

ble  St.    Philip's  Church,  which  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  night,  restored  it  to   its  orisjinal  sepulchre,  where  it  is 

Church  of  Charleston,  having  been  founded   about  the  now  shaded   by  four  beautiful    young   magnolias,   one 

year  1700.     His  body  reposes  in  a  metallic  coffin,  en-  standing  at  each  corner.     It  was  remarked  as  a  curious 

closed  in  a  massive  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  on  incident,  that  the  only  shell  from   Morris  Island   which 

the  top  of  which  is  the  simple  name,  fell  in  that  cemeterj-  during  the  bombardment,  struck 

John  C.  Calhoun.  near  the  foot  of  the  grave,  ploughing  up  a  deep  broad 

Here  his  rem.iins  were  laid   to  rest  when   they  were  trench,  and   covering  the  grave  with  large  quantities  tf 

brought  on  from  Washington  in  1850.     Soon  after  the  the  debris. 

beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  metallic  coffin  was  secret-  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  my  gentlemanly  al- 
ly removed  at  iiigl  t,  and  it  was  generally  rumored  that  tendants  if  it  was  supposed  the  ashes  of  the  dead  states- 
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The  Cabinet  of  John  Quincy  Adams. — It  was  under  such  auspices,  and  en 
circled  by  such  eminent  men,  that  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
opened  the  second  half  of  Our  First  Hundred  Years.  It  is  worth  our  while 
to  contemplate  for  a  moment  this  cabinet,  to  see  from  what  class  of  men  in 
those  days  were  chosen  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation. 

Henry  Clay  was  a  whole  cabinet  in  himself,  and  with  the  exception  of  his 
chief,  the  most  accomplished  statesman  in  the  country.      I  reserve  for  him  a 
more  extended  notice  hereafter.     William  Wirt,  who  has  left  so  fair  a  fame  as 
a  jurist    and  orator,  retained  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  which  he  had 
held  under  President  Monroe.     Richard  Rush,  a  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
after  having  for  a  short  time  served  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1825,  rendering  high  services  to 
his  country,  having  negotiated   several  important  treaties,  especially  that  of 
1818,  with    Lord    Castlereagh,  respecting    our    fisheries,    the    northwestern 
boundary  line,  conflicting  claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  effecting 
a  fortunate  adjustment  of  embarrassing  questions  growing  out  of  the  execu- 
tion of  two  British  subjects — Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister — by  General  Jackson, 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  influenced  b^  the  personal  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Rush  was  held  by  the  British  Cabinet,   and  their  confidence  in  his  represen- 
tation of  the  case.     It  was  while  he  was  representing  us  at  the  British  Court, 
that  President  Adams  recalled  him  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     He 
was  afterwards  under  President  Polk,  1847,  appointed  Minister  to   France, 
where  he   acted   a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolution  of  '48,  being  the  first 
foreign  minister  to  recognize  the  new  Republic  in  advance  of  instructions  from 
his  government.     James  Barbour  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Virginia  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.     After  serving  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  two 
terms,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where,  for  several  sessions, 
he  showed  remarkable  abiUty  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.    It   was  while   he   was  still  serving  in  the  Senate,  that  Mr.  Adams  ap- 
pointed him   Secretary  of  War,      Samuel  L.  Southard  was  to  remain  long 
in  public  life,  in  high  stations  on  the  supreme  bench  of  New  Jersey,  as  her 
United  States    Senator — 1821-23, — Secretary   of  Ihe   Navy  under  President 
Monroe,  was  now  filling  that  office  under  Mr.  Adams.     He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Governor  of  his  native  State,  and   served  many  years  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  when  in  1842  he  became  presiding  officer  of  that  body.       He 
too,  like  all  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Adams's  cabinet,  was  to  preserve  a  pure 
reputation  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

man  would  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Union  soldiers,  anybody's  grave.     '  Well !   to  tell  the  truth,  no  !     But 

— '  Beyond  a  doubt  that  was  the  general  impression.'  then  Calhoun's  personal  friends  felt  that  the  casket  held 

— '  Why,'   1  asked.     '  It  seemed   to    us    that  as   the  a  priceless  treasure,  and  they  wanted  to  feel  sure  about 

North  traced  the  whole  war  to  Calhoun,  the  victorious  it '     O  !   tempora  !    O  !  mores  !    O  !  Bella  I    I  told 

Union  soldiers  would  mark  the  grave  of  so  great  a  dis-  them  I   thought  our  soldiers  would   more  likely  have 

unionist  for  special   vengeance — and  Charleston    had  been  thinking  where  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  fat 

fired  the  first  shot !  '     I  could  not  help   asking  if  they  pigs  or  concealed  whiskey  than  rummaging  among  the 

ever  knew,  or   heard  of  the  Union  soldie-s  distuibing  graves  of  dead  men. 
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The  Coimtry  under  Mr.  Adams's  Administratio?i. — Such  were  t^he  men. 
John  Quincy  Adams  gathered  around  him,  and  his  administration  was  sure  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world,  aUhough  it  was  by  no  means  likely  to 
secure  favor  with  the  politicians.  Mr.  Adams's  election  had  been  attended 
with  an  amount  of  party  rancor  and  political  animosities  hitherto  unknown: 
and  as  a  period  of  general  prosperity  had  arrived,  when  no  causes  of  solici- 
tude were  felt  for  the  security  of  the  government,  the  field  was  open  for  local 
strifes  and  personal  ambitions  \  when  the  struggle  would  be  rather  for  securing 
party  triumphs  and  pressing  the  fortunes  of  rivals,  rather  than  the  promotions 
of  measures  of  general  utility.  Moreover,  the  time  had  come  for  new  elements 
to  determine  the  lines  between  two  great  political  parties  that  were  succes- 
sively to  rule  the  country.  But  for  a  while,  aspiring  men  were  in  doubt  what 
policy  to  adopt  in  reference  to  these  questions  as  they  came  up  for  decision. 
It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Clay  would  have  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  policy  of 
the  administration,  especially  in  reference  to  the  two  points  on  which  he  was 
already  so  fully  committed.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  the  special  advocate  of 
internal  improvements,  while  Mr.  Clay  was  the  accepted  champion  of  protec- 
tion to  domestic  industry.  But  they  had  both  hitherto  coalesced  in  cardinal 
measures.  The  friends  of  General  Jackson,  who  had  now  determined  to  secure 
his  elevation  to  the  presidency,  represented  him  as  being  favorable  to  a 
'  moderate  and  judicious  tariff,'  while  they  assailed  what  they  denounced  as  the 
'  extravagant  views  of  the  administration.'  Subsequently  we  shall  find  General 
Jackson  maintaining  viiddle  ground  on  this  question  during  the  eight  years  of 
his  administration.  But  the  results  of  the  tariff  bills  already  passed  had  been 
so  beneficent  that  Mr.  Clay's  party,  which  was  rapidly  growing,  was  destined, 
even  when  their  leader  was  defeated,  to  control  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  establish  and  maintain  for  a  long  time  the  policy  which  he  had  so  ably 
and  uncompromisingly  advocated. 

As  this  matter  will  claim  our  attention  hereafter,  it  may  be  enough  to  ob- 
serve now  that  in  this  case,  as  in  nearly  all  others,  the  truth  lay  midway  be- 
tween extremes.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  that  two 
great  advantages  sprang  from  the  '  American  System.'  The  first  was  relief  to 
the  national  finances;  for  after  the  tariff  of  1816  was  passed,  the  revenue  of 
the  government  never  was  embarrassed.  It  is  equally  certain  also,  that  from 
this  time  manufactures  began  to  be  established,  under  what  was  intended  to 
be  'the  fostering  encouragement  of  protective  duties;'  and  while  these  re- 
sults were  supposed  to  flow  legitimately  from  that  legislation,  the  public  senti-  . 
ment  of  the  nation  sustained  the  pohcy.  Mr.  Clay  himself  was  too  broad- 
minded  a  statesman  to  assail  or  deny  the  high  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  commerce  as  an  ultimate  maxim  of  sound  political  economy  ;  but  he 
claimed  thit  this  Rejjublic  could  not,  under  that  application  of  it,  stand 
alone,  and  off"er  to  all  the  world  what  all  the  world  denied  to  us ;  and 
the  facts  were   all   on  his  side.'      Especially  had  we   the  precedent  of  the 

>  In  his  elaborate  two-days'  speech  on  the  proposed     sia,  in  March,  1822,  after  about  two  years'  trial  of  th« 
tanffof  1824.  Mr.  Clay  said  :---lhe  Emperor  of  Rus-     Free  System,   says,  through   Count  Nesselrode-"  1^ 
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effects  of  the  tariff  of   1816  upon   the    poHcy    of  the    British   government 
towards  us. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work,  how,  from  the  first 
founding  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  it  had  been  the  steady  and  persistent  aim 
of  the  British  government  to  discourage  and  depress  all  manufactures,  and 
restrict,  within  the  narrowest  limits  all  freedom  of  navigation  in  this  country. 
Immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1783,  the  Privy  Council  issued  an  Order  for 
the  entire  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  the  West  Indian  ports,  going  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  those  islands  of  some  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States — even  if  carried  in  British  bottoms.  John  Adams, 
then  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  pro])osed,  in  1785,  to 
place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  us  and  the  British  Dominions  on  a 
basis  of  perfect  reciprocity.  This  generous  offer  was,  however,  repelled  with 
disdain,  and  the  Minister  insultingly  assured  that  neither  that  proposition, 
nor  any  other  pointing  in  that  direction,  would  be  entertained.  That  clear- 
headed statesman  at  once  asked  the  United  States  to  pass  navigation  acts  for 
the  benefit  of  our  commerce.  But  we  were  then  working  in  an  inchoate  con- 
dition under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  no  effectual  measures 
could  be  passed  by  the  separate  States.  Our  weakness  in  this  respect  was 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  that  been  done,  than  schemes  for  imposing  discriminating 
duties  began  to  be  considered,  and  the  passage  of  revenue  laws  by  Congress 
soon  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  ministers.  They  found  that  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  acting  as  a  single  power,  could  cripple  British  commerce  with  the 
United  States  too  seriously  to  be  ignored  ;  and  a  committee  of  Parliament 
proposed  to  invite  us  to  enter  into  just  such  arrangements  as  Mr.  Adams  had 
proposed  six  years  before.  The  proi)osal  was  received  in  a  friendly  spirit ; 
but  so  grasping  was  the  greed  of  Great  Britain  that  no  commercial  treaties  of 
much  value  to  either  country  were  negotiated  till  the  enactments  of  18 16, 
■when  England  saw  that  she  could  deal  with  us  only  by  granting  some  con- 
cessions, as  a  consideration  for  the  numerous  privileges  she  asked. 

Thus,  when  all  other  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  had  failed, 
this  could  always  be  invoked,  and  it  was  unanswerable.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  after  our  gunpowder  battles  with  Great  Britain  were  all  over,  we  were 
obliged  still  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  casting  all  fine  theories  of  free- 
trade  writers  to  the  wind,  until  other  nations  would  meet  us  in  a  spirit  of 
reciprocity. 

Although  Mr.  Adams's  term  was  distinguishedby  no  very  remarkable  events, 
yet  a  large  number  of  salutary  and  useful  measures  were  adopted,  and  a  model 

produce    happy  effects,   the  principles  of  commercial  that  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  out 

freedom  niust  be  generally  adopted.     The  State  which  manufacturing  industry,   are   not   only  paraly2ed    bul 

adopts,  while  others  reject  them,  must  condemn  its  own  brought  to    the  brink   of  ruin."  '     He  further   quotes 

industry   and    commerce   to   pay  a   ruinous   tribute  to  from  Nesselrode   to  show  that  this  policy  of  prutectioa 

those   jf  other   countries.     .     .     Events    have  proved  was  forced  upon  all  the  great  States  of  Europe. 
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of  executive  administration  was  presented.  There  was  vigilance  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  by  a.ll  its  officers  and  guardians,  and  it  now  seems  to  u& 
with  an  amazing  and  incredible  economy  in  conducting  the  government ;  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  the  annual 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  entire  machinery  of  the  Republic — thirteen  million 
dollars — was  less  than  half  the  present  expense  of  conducting  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York.'  There  was  no  waste  ;  there  was  no 
stealing  ;  there  were  no  defalcations,  and  there  were  no  rings,  nor  jobs ; 
there  was  probity  and  integrity  in  office  ;  there  was  no  purchasing  of  votes,  or 
corrupt  means  practised  to  influence  legislation  ;  there  was  public  and  private 
virtue  ;  there  was  simplicity  of  manners  ;  the  old  rule  which  Jefferson  had 
laid  down  as  the  qualificationsfor  office,  '  is  the  applicant  honest,  is  he  capa- 
ble,' had  not  then  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  we  were  represented  at  the  courts 
of  foreign  nations  by  men  of  experience,  learning,  ability,  and  decorum  of 
manners  ;  the  whole  judiciary  system  was  characterized  by  legal  learning  and 
unsuspected  integrity  ;  the  decisions  of  courts  everywhere  commanded  re- 
spect at  home  and  abroad  ;  nearly  every  great  constitutional  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Bench ;  and  in  surveying  the  whole  of  our  past, 
we  shall  hardly  find-  an  administration  which  left  so  little  to  regret  or  so  much 
to  recall  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams." 


«  EXPENDITURES    OF  EACH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

BY  PROF.  E.  B.  ELLIOTT,  OF  WASHINGTON. 
His  recent  paper  on  this  subject  gives  expenditures 
of  the  Government  per  capita  of  the  population,  in 
periods  of  four  years  each.  The  dates  taken  for  con- 
venience lap  two  months  one  way  and  the  other  on 
each  Administration  for  most  of  the  time,  and  four 
months  one  way  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
But  practically  the  lap  over  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it 
may  be  disregarded  m  estimating  these  expenditures 
as  applyin'^  to  the  successive  Administrations.  The 
foUowmg  table  shows  that  except  during  war  periods 
there  has  been  a  great  uniformity  of  expenditure,  rarely 
exceeding  §2  per  capita  per  annum: 

T.'^BLE  OF  GOVERNMENT   EXPENDITURES. 
Dates.  Adminis-  Average  annua! 

tration.         expenditure  per 
capita,    in    dol- 
lars. 
Jan.  I,  1791, 
to  Dec.  31, 

1792 Latter  years  Washington,  I  St  teim.$i  38'5 

Four    years 
ended  Dec. 

1796 Washington,   2d   term,  i  29*6 

1800 J.Adams i  65"4 

1804 Jefferson,  I  st  term i  478 


1808 Jefferson,  ad  term . 

1812 Madison,  1st  term. 

1S16 (Warperiod)Madison,  2d  term. 

1820 Monroe,  istterm.. 

1824 Monroe,  2d  term . . 

1828 J.  Q.  .Ad.ams 

1832 Jackson,  ist  term. . 

1836 Jackson,  2d  term. . 

1840 Fin'c'l  crisis,  Van  Buren 

Jan. 


1  37-8 

1  64*1 
3  95'6 

2  I5"S 
I  586 
I  40-5 

I    20'5 

I  54"4 
I  87-0 


to  June  30, 

1845 

Four  years 
ended  June 
30. 

1849 

1853 

1S57 

1861 


Harrison  and  Tyler. ...   i  3o'3 


Polk 

Taylor  and  Fillmore 

Pierce 

Buchanan 

T  ■       t     !  Currency.. 

L'""^"'"!  or  gold..  . 

Lincoln  and  s  Currency, 

Johnson  '  or  gold. 

/^       ^  I  Currency 

Grants  .j 

(  or  gold 


1873 

Deducting  ex- 
penses grow- 
ing   out     of 

1873 (Same  period  as  the  j  Currency. 

foregoing)  |  or  gold . . . 


2  05.0 

1  89-1 

2  334 
2  23  4 

25  IO'2 
16    764 

.10  88-6 
7  79-1 
7  37"i 
6  37-6 


I  96-0 
I  6g'6 


'  There  was  one  man  there  [in  Washington  during 
the  extra  session  of  1837],  for  whom  I  felt  tlie  pro- 
foundest  respect,  and  my  admiration  for  him  increased 
with  our  acquaintance.  I  saw  him  at  his  house  in  the 
quiet  of  his  own  home.  I  passed  many  hours  with  him 
in  his  library.  He  showed  me  the  records  of  his  life, 
voluminously  prepared.  I  saw  him  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, when  the  tempests  of  faction  were  raging 
\round  him.     As  he  rose  to  present  his  petitions,  the 


storm  always  rose  with  him,  calm  as  he  remained  ;  and 
while  passion  was  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  very 
Plymouth  Rock  of  our  constitutional  freedom — the  right 
of  petition,  of  any  petition^this  noble  defender  of 
American  Reptiblicanism  stood  firm  as  adamant.  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  only  man  of  the  last  age  then  in  Con- 
gress. He  seemed  to  me  greater  in  his  flace  in  thfi 
House  of  Representatives,  than  he  could  have  been  in 
the  Presidential  office.     He  spent  many  hours  in  tell- 


lo8  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1828. 

In  retiring  from  office,  and  with  little  hope  of  reelection,  Mr.  Adams  had 
many  reasons  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  his  administration. 
Among  the  fruits  of  public  economy,  he  could  point  to  a  large  reduction  of 
the  national  debt ;  to  the  payment  in  pensions  to  the  soldiers  and  seamen  of 
former  wars  $5,000,000,  and  a  surplus  of  like  amount  left  in  the  treasury. 
On  the  15th  May,  1828,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  Mr.  Clay  witnessed 
the  passage  of  what  was  then  called  the  Protective  Tariff.  It  had  encountered 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  Southern  statesmen,  since 
they  deemed  that  such  high  duties,  laid  especially  upon  the  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  of  Great  Britain,  whose  importation  now  amounted  to  about  $16,000,000, 
would  interfere  materially  with  our  exports  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  which 
had  reached  $24,000,000  a  year.  The  weakest  of  all  arguments  urged  against 
the  tariff  of  1828,  was  that  it  was  unconstitutional;  but  the  objection  was 
adhered  to  with  obstinacy,  and  pressed  with  the  most  virulent  passion.  No 
appeals  to  the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  nor  to  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism, 
were  of  any  avail.  Protracted  and  warm  debates  in  both  houses  preceded 
the  enactment,  and,  .for  the  first  time,  hints  of  nullification  began  to  be  care- 
lessly thrown  out.  They  were  regarded,  however,  only  as  idle  threats  repre- 
senting but  a  single  section  of  the  country,  and  even  only  a  limited  number 
of  politicians.  But  we  can  trace  back  to  this  time  the  beginning  of  those 
alienations  which  were  ultimately  to  overwhelm  the  nation  with  the  storm  of 
revolution. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  men  of  that  period 
a  foresight  keen  enough  to  pierce  the  future  ;  least  of  all  a  belief  or  desire 
that  such  direful  consequences  would  grow  out  of  the  dawning  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  disunion.  But  regardless  of  threats,  and  forebodings,  the  law  was 
passed,  and  went  into  effect,  accomplishing  all  the  results  which  its  friends 
had  predicted.  A  new  and  general  development  of  domestic  manufactures  at 
once  became  visible  ;  a  period  of  florid  prosperity  in  the  national  exchequer, 
in  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  our 
foreign  commerce  beyond  any  former  time  soon  followed. 

ing  me  his  histoid,  and  the  history  of  his  ancestors.  He  that  duty  half  a  century  ago.     Ves,  sir,  I   have  a  very 

gave  me   his  views   with    the   utmost   freedom    about  cheering  hope  of  heaven,  and  the  nearer  I  approach  the 

everything  brought  up  as  a  matter  of  conversation    He  grave,  the  more  entirely  do  I  confide  in  the  Saviour  of 

told  me  his  religious  faith,  and   minutely  described  his  sinners.' 

religious  feelings.     I  recorded  at  the  time  his  answer  to  'What  is  the  basis  of  your  hope,  that  American  in- 

two  questions  :   '  What  are  your  views  and   feelings  of  stitutions  will  be  perpetuated  ?  '     '  Not  the  intelligence, 

Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour  ? '    He  said,  '  I  feel  that  I  but  the  religious  principle  of  the  people.     This  it  was 

liave  not  many  years  to  live,  and   my  sole  reliance  for  which  gave  them  birth,  and  nothing  else,  it  seems  to  me, 

salvation  fastens  upon  the  Redeemer.     I  have  a  cheer-  can  preserve  them.     I  don't  know  but  other  nations 

ing  hope,  and  I  have  had   this  hope  for  many  years,  have  been  as  intelligent,  perhaps  some  more  intelligent 

that  I   should  be  saved  through  faith  in   Christ.     I  than  our  own  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation  has 

think  I  have  been  a  Christian  ever  since  my  youth,  but  existed  which  was   so  deeply  penetrated   as  our  Colo- 

1  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  unite  with  any  nies  were  at  the  time  of   the   Declaration  of  Indepen- 

ehurch  until  the  death  of  my  father.     At  that  time,  and  dence,  and  through  the  Revolution,  with  the  practical 

while  I  was  President,  I  united  with  the  church  in  my  sentiment  of  Christianity — Christianity  as  the  fountain 

native  place,  of  which  all  my  ancestors  from  its  founda-  of  all  rational  liberty — Christianity  as  the  destiny  and 

lion,  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  members,  and  most  the  salvationof  the  human  race.' — My  Life  Note- Book, 

3f  them  officers.     I  only  wish  now  that  I  had  performed  October,  1837. 
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Election  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  as  Mr.  Adamses  Successor. — There 
were  but  two  candidates  in  the  field,  and  from  the  beginning  it  had  been 
evident  that  the  '  hero  of  New  Orleans  '  was  too  strong  for  his  competitor. 
His  peculiar  qualities  had  won  for  him  a  hearty  support ;  his  military  services 
had  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  general  since  the  Revolution  ;  his  pa- 
triotism burned  with  the  fierceness  of  a  passion  ;  his  attachment  to  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  commanded  every  energy  of  his  being,  and  his  firmness 
was  so  immovable  that  it  was  more  likely  to  harden  to  obstinacy  than  yield  to 
argument.  Conscious  of  an  mtegrity  which  he  allowed  no  man  to  call  in 
question,  and  loving  his  country  better  than  he  loved  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  had  fired  men  in  every  part  of  the  nation  with  the  exalted  senti- 
ments of  his  own  noble  soul.  Never  had  a  leader  such  a  following.  When 
his  banner  was  thrown  out,  veterans  of  the  old  army  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812,  came  hobbling  around  it;  everywhere,  from 
the  most  distant  village  to  the  centres  of  every  capital,  liberty  poles  of 
hickory — the  character  of  the  wood  indicating  the  inflexibility  and  soundness 
of  the  man — were  erected,  and  amidst  a  storm  of  obloquy  which  has  never 
covered  an  American  name  so  deeply,  and  from  which  no  American  ever 
came  forth  into  such  cloudless  sunshine,  he  was  elected  the  seventh  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.' 

Jackson's  Previous  History. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  which  closed  up  the  Second  War  with  England,  as  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  had  the  first ;  and  a  brief  allusion  was  made  to  the  battle  of  the 
'  Horse-Shoe  '  where  the  question,  which  had  been  forced  upon  us  by  our 
British  foes,  of  the  impossibility  of  having  Indian  and  Caucasian  races  live 
together  in  peace  after  the  bitter  hatred  the  English  had  stirred  up  in  the 
hearts  of  those  savages  against  our  people — were  settled.  No  man  in  America 
understood  the  Indian  character  better,  if  as  well,  as  Andrew  Jackson  ;  nor 
has  any  other  man  comprehended  so  fully  the  necessity  for  their  removal  to 
some  broad  territory  reserved  for  them  ;  nor  had  any  one  done  so  much  to 
bring  that  policy  about. 

The  Acquisition  of  Florida. — I  have  not  before  spoken  of  its  acces- 
sion to    the   Union.     It  was  ceded  to  us  by  treaty   in    1819,  and  its  actual 

'  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  president  of  the  United  keeper  she  became,  because  of  the  illness  of  his  wife. 

States,  was  born  in  Waxhaw  settlement,  N.  C,  March  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  childhood.  He  is  described 

I5>  1767,  and  died   at  the  '  Hermitage,'  near  Nashville,  as  a  frolicsome,  mischievous,  generous,  brave,  and   re* 

Tenn.,June8,  1845.  His  parents,  who  were  Scotch-Irish,  solute  boy,  passionately  fond  ol  athletic  sports,  in  which 

emigrated  from   Carrickfergus,   Ireland,   in   1765,  and  he  was  excelled  by  no   one  of  his  years.     He  was  not 

settled  on  Twelve-mile  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  iddicted    to    books,  and    his   education    was    limited, 

River.     They  had  been  very  poor  at  home,  the  father  though  it  is  said  his  mother  wished  to  train  him   for  the 

tilling  a  few  acres,  while  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  pulpit.     At  an  early  age  he   took  up  arms,  and  was  a 

belonged  to  a  hardworking  and  scantily  paid  family  of  witness  of  the  defeat  of  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock   in 

linen  weavers.     Mr.  Jackson  never  owned  any  land  in  1780.     He  had  previously  seen  the  dead  and  wounded 

America,  and  after  his  death,    early  in   the   spring  of  of  the  Waxhaw  militia,  after  the  massacre  by  Tarleton, 

1767,  his  widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  Creek,  where  her  and  had  assisted  his  mother  and  his  brother  Robert  in 

relatives  resided.     It  was  in  the  house  of  her  brother-  ministering   to  the  wants  of  the  disabled   Americans. 

in-law,    George  McKemey,  that  the   future    president  The  two  brothers  were  active  whigs,  and  were  captured 

was  'jorn,   a   few  days  after   the   death  of  his  father,  by  the  enemy  in  1781.     The  British  commander  ordered 

Shortly  afterward   Mrs.  Jackson  removed  to  the  house  Andrew   to  clean   his  boots,  and  on  the  boy's  refusal 

of  another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  house-  struck  him  on  the  head  and  arm  with  his  sword,  inflict- 
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possession  was  granted  in  July,  182 1.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  most 
southerly  State  of  the  Union  would  ultimately  become  a  portion  of  our 
Republic ;  but  there  had  been  so  many  delays  in  the  negotiation  for  its 
cession,  that  it  was  doubtful  when  that  act  would  have  been  comi)leted, 
but  for  the  firmness  of  General  Jackson,  who,  in  December,  181 7, 
inarched  with  one  thousand  mounted  Tennessee  volunteers  to  the  aid  of 
General  Gaines,  to  vindicate  justice  and  restore  order  along  the  frontier. 
There  was  no  law  over  that  territory  which  the  Spanish  government  enforced, 
and  the  territory  bordering  on  Georgia  and  Alabama  served  as  a  refuge  for 
escaped  negro  slaves,  and  dissatisfied  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians  ;  and 
murderous  depredations  upon  our  settlements  became  too  intolerable  any 
longer  to  be-  borne.  Finally,  General  Jackson,  under  his  supreme  military 
authority,  and  with  his  characteristic  firnniess,  invaded  Florida,  March,  1818, 
seized  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Mark,  and  sent  the  civil  authorities  and  troops 
to  Pensacola.  Tracing  the  chief  mischief  to  the  bad  and  desperate  British 
subjects,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  they  were  seized 
and  tried  by  court-martial,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  regular  sentence  they  were 
both  executed  on  the  30th  of  April.  Being  satisfied  of  the  complicity  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  with  these  dei^redations  in  Alabama,  the  General  seized 
Pensacola  on  the  24th  May,  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole  trouble.  For  such 
summary  proceedings  he  was  severely  censured  ;  '  but  he    was   sustained  by 

'  This   was  not  the  first   time  that   General  Jackson  pleading  only  the   mitigating   circumstances   that   tha 

had     been    accused    of    exercising    arbitrary    power,  urgency  of  the  case  was  too  great  to  admit  of  delay. 

When   he   had    been    held   in    contempt  of   an   order  since    the    public    good    required    that   extraordinary 

of  the   District   Judge  of  the   United    States,  issued  measures  should  be  adopted. 

when  the  public  interests  did  not  allow  him  to  be  in-  I  must  not  fail  here  to  state  a  circumstance  which 
terfered  with,  since  he  had  to  fight  the  great  battle  showed  the  delicate  intuitions  of  a  pure  republican, 
of  New  Orleans — he  had  no  sooner  won  his  victory,  While  the  applauses  of  the  Republic  were  ringing  in 
than  he  repaired  to  the  tribunal  and  paid  the  fine,  his  ears,  and  his  trial  had  just  been  instituted,  he  re- 
Many  years  afterwards,  that  fine  of  $i,ooo  was  re-  fused  to  receive  any  committees  or  delegations  of  re- 
stored to  him  by  a  just  and  generous  government,  spect,  confidence,  and  sympathy  ;hat  waited  upon  him, 
So  in  this  case,  while  he  was  undercharges  from  the  alleging,  in  every  case,  that  while  a  shadow  had  been 
government  for  exceeding  the  limits  of  his  authority  cast  upon  his  fair  fame  by  his  Republic,  he  could  not 
in  Florida,  and  he  had  repaired  to  the  capital  to  un-  consider  himself  fit  to  receive  any  compliments  or  ex- 
dergo  his  trial,  he  again  showed  his  supreme  respect  pressions  of  approval  until  he  had  been  acquitted, 
to  the  reign  of  civil  law,    and  awaited    his    sentence, 

ing  two  wounds.      Robert,  who  displayed  equal   spirit,  not  neglect  his  studies  altogether,  but  paid  more  atten- 

was  knocked  down  and  disabled.     Imprisoned  at  Cam-  tion    to   horse-racing,    foot-racing,   cock-fighting,     and 

den,  Jackson  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  similar  amusements  common  at  that   time,  than  to  the 

Greene  at  Hobkirk's  Hill.     While  the  brothers   were  law.     Finishing  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Col.  Stokes, 

suffering  from  the  small-pox  in  prison,  their  mother  ef-  he  was  licensed  to   practise  before  he  had  .reached  the 

fected  their  exchange,  and  took  them  back  to  Waxhaw,  age  of  20.     In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor  or  public 

where  Robert  died  ;  and  it  was   many  months  before  prosecutor  of  the   western  district   of  North   Carolina, 

Andrew's  health  was  restored.     His  mother  then  pro-  embracing  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee.       He 

ceeded  to  Charleston  to  aid  the  imprisoned  Americans,  arrived   at  Nashville  in  the  autumn,  and  entered  im- 

and   soon   died  of   ship  fever.      Left   utteriy  destitute,  mediately  upon   an  active  career.     His  pr.ictice    was 

Jaci<son  had  to  labor  hard  for  subsistence.    He  worked  large.     He  had  to  travel  much,  making  22  journeys  iu 

for  a  time  in  a   saddler's  shop  kept  by  one  of  his  rela-  seven  years  between  Nashville  and  Jonesborough,  280 

lives,  and  taught  school.     Before  he  had  completed  his  miles,  alw.ays  at  the  risk  of  his   Hie,  owing  to  the   num- 

18th  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  iaw  at  Salisbury,  bers  and  hostility  of  the   Indians.— ^///fi'i'wi'    Cycl<^ 

N.  C,  in  the   office  of  Mr.  Spence   McKaj^     He  did  J>adia. 
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the  best  men  in  Washington,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  people.  The 
subsequent  treaty,  concluded  in  Washington,  February,  1819,  ceded  the 
whole  of  Florida  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  country  was  erected  into 
a  Territory,  1821,  and  General  Jackson  was  appointed  it  first  governor. 

General  Jackson's  Inauguration,  March  4th,  1829. — This  event  was 
attended  with  circumstances  so  peculiar  that  they  ought  to  be  si)oken  of. 
Although  Mr.  Adams»entertained  a  high  respect  for  General  Jackson,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  defended  actions  which  had  been  severely 
reprobated,  yet  it  would  be  more  than  human  to  expect  that  two  such  rivals 
could  entertain  any  personal  liking  for  each  other;  and  yet  in  the  courtly 
courtesies  of  the  occasion,  when  a  retiring  president  was  to  present  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  American  people,  nothing  but  high-bred  conduct  could  be  ex- 
pected n^om  either  of  such  men.  Mr.  Adams's  term  did  not  expire  until  twelve 
o'clock.  The  Senate  had  already  been  convened,  and  at  that  moment  the 
body  adjourned  for  an  hour.  During  that  brief  period  the  President  entered 
the  Senate  Cha'mber,  having  been  escorted  from  his  hotel  by  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  war  for  Independence.  When  he  was  to  part  with  them,  some  word? 
had  to  be  said  in  recognition  of  the  respect  which  had  been  shown  to  him, 
and  therefore,  in  presence  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  National  Government, 
ministers  of  foreign  states,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens,  many  of  them 
ladies,  he  addressed  the  following  simple  but  hearty  words  : 

'Respected  Friends, — Your  affectionate  address  awakens  sentiments 
and  recollections  which  I  feel  with  sincerity  and  cherish  with  pride.  To  have 
arouiid  my  person,  at  the  moment  of  undertaking  the  most  solemn  of  all  du- 
ties to  my  country,  the  companions  of  the  immortal  Washington,  will  afitord 
me  satisfaction  and  grateful  encouragement.  That  by  my  best  exertion,  I 
shall  be  able  to  exhibit  more  than  an  imitation  of  his  labors,  a  sense  of  my 
own  imperfections,  and  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  his  virtues,  forbid  me 
to  hope.  To  you,  respected  friends,  the  survivors  of  that  heroic  band  who 
followed  him,  so  long  and  so  valiantly,  in  the  path  of  glory,  I  offer  my  sincere 
thanks,  and  to  heaven  my  prayers,  that  your  remaining  years  may  be  as  hap- 
py as  your  toils  and  your  lives  have  been  illustrious.' 

The  assembly,  most  deeply  touched  by  the  affecting  address,  then  proceeded 
to  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  new  president  delivered  his  in- 
augural address ;  and  bending  with  a  courtesy  peculiar  to  himself,  but  in  this 
case  mingled  with  an  unspeakable  veneration,  he  bowed  to  Chief-Justice 
Marshall  reverently,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution.  And 
thus  the  first  administration  of  General  Jackson  got  under  way. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  parties,  I  am  only  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  Republic  ;  and  although  many  men  now  living  recall  those  days, 
and  remember  with  vividness  how  fearfully  political  passions  then  raged, 
yet  1  shall  not  enter  into  them,  for  I  feel  little  sympathy  with  those  tu- 
iiults  which  broke  harmlessly  at   the   feet  of  the  Republic.     Jackson's   char. 
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acter  was  so  clearly  and  roughly  defined,  his  conceptions  of  dut)'  being  the  • 
only  guide  of  his  life,  that  of  necessity  men  cursed  or  blessed  him  with  every 
breath.  There  were  only  two  parties  in  the  nation  in  those  days  ;  those 
who  thoroughly  loved  and  swore  by  General  Jackson,  and  those  who  condemn- 
ed and  thoroughly  hated  him.  He  had  alarmed  his  friends  many  a  time  by  his 
firmness  and  obstinacy,  and  always  excited  the  animosities,  or  inflamed  the 
admiration  of  men  who  a^,  ,'mpted  to  argue  with  him.  '  For  eight  years  he 
braved  the  fierce  tempt  ^^s  of  party  strife,  domestic  pei^lexities,  and  foreign 
arrogance,  with  a  skill  and  courage  which  demands  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  however  much  they  may  differ  with  him  in  matters  of  national 
policy.  The  gulf  between  him  and  his  political  opponents  was  so  wide  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  broadest  charity  to  bridge  it.'  General  Jackson  had  a 
large  and  benevolent  heart ;  but  he  never  was  much  stirred  by  any  man, 
without  he  was  a  friend  or  a  foe.  He  was  a  superb  hater ;  but  his  love  was 
grander  still.  Whoever  had  done  him  a  service,  no  matter  how  long  ago  ; 
whoever  had  struck  a  brave  blow  for  justice  or  country,  and  he  saw  or  knew 
it ;  whoever  had  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Eternal, 
he  loved  such  men  with  all  his  heart.  With  him  love  rose  to  enthusiasm  :  if 
he  hated,  he  hated  like  a  giant ;  if  he  loved,  he  loved  like  a  god." 

1  Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  461. 

*  There  are  a  thousand  stories,  many  of  them  doubt-  '  But  hold  on,'  said  the  General,  rising  with  earnest- 
less  authentic,  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  Gen-  ness,  as  a  cloud  of  trouble  rose  on  his  brow  ;  '  don't  go 
eral  Jackson,  and  among  them  one  which  I  think  has  off  in  this  way.  Stay  here  at  the  White  House,  and 
not  been  often  recorded.  One  day  a  rough-looking  make  me  a  visit ;  you  don't  think  the  presidency  has 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a  western  trapper,  appeared  at  the  spiled  fne,  do  you  ? ' 

White  House,  and  announced  that  he  wanted  to  see  'Well,  Gin'ral,  you  may  remember  that  when  we 

Gin' ral  Jackson.      The  servant   hesitated  about    ad-  were  taking  down  a  load  of  provisions  on  a  flat-boat  on 

mittinghim,  but  without  further  ceremonies  the  stranger  the  Mississippi,  the  rest  of  the  boys  would  be  all   the 

swept  by  him,  asking  where   the  Gin'ral  was.     .Seeing  time  bobbing  for  little  fish.    But  I  sunk  deep,  and  would 

his  persistence  the  servant  pointed  to  the  stairway,  up  set  long  hours  without  a  bite  ;  but  when  I  did  get  one, 

which  this  eagle-eyed  man  mounted  with  the  swiftness  you  bet  it  was  a  catfish.    You  know  ■ivhen  I  goes  a  caf- 

cf  an  antelope.     Opening  the  first  door,  he  glided  in  tin',  I  goes  a  cattin'.' 

stealthily,  and  stood  before  General  Jackson.     Hardly  The  fire  flashf^d  out  from  the  old  General's  eye,  and 

had  he  mentioned  his  name  before  the  President  seized  seizing  him  by  both  hands— 'Yes,  I  do,  and  I  always 

him  by  the  hand,  and  after  learning  of  his  welfare,  liked  you  for  it ;  and  by  the  Eternal  you  shall  have  that 

asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him  as  an  old  friend,  place.' 
•  I  want,'  said  this  Mike  Fink  of  a  man,  '  to  be  ap-  The  General  rung  a  bell,  and  dispatched  a  mes- 

pointed  marshal  of  the  United  States  for district,'  senger  to  the  gentleman  who  had  received  the  office. 

and  he  added,  '  I  can  do  my  duties  there,  for  I  know  'Now,'  said  he  to  the  first  favorite  when  he  arrived, 

every  scoundrel  in  that  whole  region.'  '  if  you  give  up  that  office  to  my  friend  here,  name  any 

'  I  am  sorry,'  replied  the  General,  '  you  were  not  office  and  you  shall  have  it.'     '  I  want,'  said  the  other. 

here  yesterday;  I  have  just  given  that  office   to  Mr.  'the  consulship  to .'     'Done,'  said  the  General, 

— ^.'     Reaching  out  his  hand  to  the  President,  and  and  both  commissions  were  made  out  the  same  night, 
holding  it  for  a  while,  in  a  long  grip,  '  Good-bye,  Gin'-  It  is  a  comfort  in  these  days  when  lies  have  become 

ral,  God  bless  you,'  he  said.  so  general  a  substitute  for  truth,  to  go  back  to  the 

'  But  where  are  you  going  ? '  times  when  a  Spartan  was  presi-^ent  of  the  United 

'I  am  going  home.     I  see  they  have  spiled  you  as  States, 
they  do  all  the  fellows  they  git  here. 
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Although  the  entire  period  of  General  Jackson's  administration  of  eight 
years  was  characterized  by  the  extreniest  violence  of  partisan  warfare  and 
the  bitterest  spirit  of  intolerance,  yet  only  two  events  happened  during  his 
term  which  rose  into  the  realm  of  statesmanship,  and  impressed  themselves 
permanently  upon  the  policy  of  the  country.  First,  the  veto  of  the  re-charter 
of  the  National  Bank  ;  second,  the  proclamation  against  nullification  in 
South  Carolina.  The  first  measure  divided  the  nc^yon  into  two  nearly  equal 
parties,  and  concerning  which  men's  opinions  will  pt'^riaps  always  differ.  On 
the  second,  and  by  far  the  greater  measure,  the  discus  iion  was  limited  on  the 
one  side  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  General  Hayne,  and  a  few  of  their  personal 
sympathizers  in  the  Southern  States — a  faction  against  a  nation. 

Veto  of  the  National  Bank. — This  claims  some  special  attention,  since  it 
was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  old  financial  system  to  which  the  entire 
business  of  the  country  had  been  adjusted,  and  on  whose  continuance  its 
future  prosperity  was  for  a  while  necessarily  dependent.  The  lines  had  now 
been  so  clearly  drawn  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  that 
every  man's  position  was  unmistakably  defined, — he  was  either  a  whig  or  a 
democrat.  Old  issues  had  all  been  settled  ;  the  federal  and  republican  par- 
ties had  ceased  to  exist.  Most  of  the  former  now  found  themselves  ranged 
under  their  most  gifted  and  brilliant  leader,  Henry  Clay,  whose  three  cardinal 
principles  were  a  high  ])rotective  tarift"  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  the  National  Bank  acting  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  securing  a  currency  of  equal  value  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  policy  of  internal  improvements  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  nation  with  a  view  to  the  general  prosperity ; — such  were  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  whigs. 

General  Jackson,  who  now  began  to  be  considered  the  champion,  if  not 
the  founder  of  the  democratic  party,  distinguished  himself  chiefly,  as  a  party 
man,  in  his  hostility  to  the  United  States  Bank.  This  was  the  great  shibboleth 
which  clearly  defined  a  democrat.  On  the  subject  of  internal  improvements 
his  views  were  more  moderate.  He  was  opposed  to  any  further  appropria- 
tions for  building  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  but  different  opinions  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  democrats  in  regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of  other 
internal  improvements,  and  the  same  diversity  existed  among  them  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  protective  tariff;  the  general  tendency  of  the  party  being,  how- 
ever, towards  moderate  duties,  while  some  of  the  more  advanced  among 
them  were  in  favor  of  a  tariff  simply  for  revenue,  alleging  that  domestic  in- 
dustry would  receive  incidentally  all  the  protection  needed,  and  all  which  a 
wise  statesmanship  could  concede.  Those  diversities  of  opinion  continue  to 
this  day  ;  and  at  no  period  since  has  the  principle  of  protection  as  a  maxim  of 
finance  ever  been  conceded,  except  in  two  instances,  neither  of  wliich  could 
justly  be  re[e.irded  as  an  abandonment  of  the  policy.  The  first  was  in  Mr. 
Clay's  bill,  mtroduced  after  the  suppression  of  the  attempt  at  nullification  in 
Voi,.  T[.— 8 
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South  Carolina.  It  was  called  the  Compromise  Tariff,  in  which  during  a  period 
of  ten  years  duties  were  to  be  reduced  by  a  sliding  scale  to  a  minimum  aver- 
age of  twenty  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  democratic 
Southern  politicians,  Mr.  Clay's  bill  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  whole 
country  that  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  change  it.  The  second  in- 
stance was  more  clearly  defined,  when  Robert  J.  Walker  became  Secretary 
of  State  under  Mr.  Polk,  in  1846.  In  consequence  chiefly  of  his  lucid  and 
powerful  arguments  laid  before  Congress,  in  his  Report  which  became  after- 
wards known  as  his  Free-Trade  Report,  but  which  should  always  have  been 
called  an  argument  for  a  revenue  tariff,  the  measure  passed  the  House  by  a 
respectable  majority  ;  but  so  powerful  an  array  of  talent,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  statesmanship  was  brought  to  bear  against  it  in  the  Senate,  especially  by 
Clay  and  Webster,  that  it  equally  divided  the  Senate,  and  only  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  vice-president,  did  it  become  a  law.  Of  that  tariff 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  We  now  return  to  the  strife  be- 
tween General  Jackson  and  the  National  Bank. 

Ge?ieral  Jackson's  Grounds  of  Hostility  to  the  National  Bank. — So 
deejily  did  General  Jackson  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow-citizens — their  welfare  lay  so  near  his  heart— and  so  fully  were 
they  persuaded  of  all  this,  that  his  principles  and  his  policy  became  wrought 
into  the  very  framework  of  society  and  of  government.  Time,  which  tries  ail 
things  human,  and  under  whose  mysterious  and  irresistible  strokes  everything 
falls  but  truth — time,  the  great  regulator  of  human  opinion — has  uttered  its 
decisions,  and  the  great  political  measures  and  principles  of  General  Jackson 
are  now  established,  and  his  administration  incorporated  into  the  history  of  his 
country.  The  issues  he  made,  no  other  man  of  his  times  would  have  dared  to 
make  ;  no  otiier  man  could  have  carried  through.  He  knew  that  the  people 
had  called  him  to  the  control  of  the  government  ;  and  when  he  took  his  post 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  helm,  the  result  proved  that  he  was  a  pilot  that 
could  outride  the  storm.  Successive  administrations  and  Congresses  had  been 
brought  under  the  sway  of  that  vast  consolidated  structure  of  power,  the 
United  States  Bank  ;  and  by  flattery,  frowns,  favors,  and  intimidation,  its  de- 
mands had  been  compHed  with.  The  idea  of  arresting  the  almost  irresistible 
march  to  universal  power  of  that  institution,  was  regarded  by  nearly  all  parties 
as  the  dream  of  a  heated  imagination.  Its  very  organization  gave  it  almost  un- 
limited control.  With  branches  in  every  State,  it  could  glut  the  streets  of 
every  city  in  the  Union  with  money  one  day,  and  drain  the  market  so  com- 
pletely the  next,  that  even  the  laboring  man  was  obliged  to  go  from  his  day's 
toil  to  his  home  without  the  reward  of  his  labor.  The  man  who  had  not-  a 
farthing  of  property  in  the  world,  could,  with  the  favor  of  a  director  or  presi- 
dent, go  out  of  the  bank  and  fix  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  labor— make 
bread  dear  or  cheap  the  same  day.  There  never  was,  even  under  the  Roman 
empire,  when  liberty  was  blotted  out,  and  a  few  men  in  Rome  held  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  in  their  hands,  a  more  perfectly  organized  system  of  power. 
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Fs>ur  great  roads  led  out  of  Rome,  over  which  couriers  flew  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  in  ten  days  the  edict  of  a  clique  of  men  at  Rome  was 
executed  in  every  jM-ovince,  and  became  law  to  a  hundred  million  men.  The 
central  bank  at  Philadelphia  was  the  fountain  from  which  streams  of  influence 
flowed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  policy,  the  edict  of  one  man,  whose  iron  sway  was  never  resisted, 
could,  in   a   few  weeks,  carry  distress  into  the  family  of  every  poor  man  in 
America.     The  influence   of  that   bank  was  felt  at  every  ballot-box  in    the 
country.      It  was  not  confined,  either,  to  one  continent.      It  extended  its  in- 
fluence around  the  globe.     Nicholas  Biddle  fixed  the  price  of  cotton  at  Liver- 
pool, of  produce  in  Brazil,  and  of  tobacco  in  Amsterdam.      His  word  could 
flood  the  New  York  market  with  money  or  bread,  with  the   manufactures  of 
England,    or    France,    or   India.       At   his  bidding,    the   wings   of  commerce 
drooped,  and  a  thousand  vessels  were  unrigged  in  our  docks  ;  a  word  would 
send  them  all  to  sea  again.     It  was  the  boast  of  that  man  that  he  could  make 
war  a'nd  make  peace— that  no  man  could  be  elected  without  his  consent,  as  a 
governor  or  a  President— that  the  nation  could  not  even  proclaim  war  with- 
out his  permission  ;— a  structure  of  power  that  had  never  before   been  con- 
solidated in  the  history  of  a  free— we  had  almost  said,  an  enslaved— people. 
Ciifted  with  a  foresight  so  penetrating,  so  keen,  so  far  reaching— it  now  seems 
to  us  prophetic— Gen.  Jackson  saw  what  the  final  result  of  all  this  must  be  in 
a  free  country  like  our  own  ;  and  he  firmly,  deliberately,  and  boldly  resolved 
upon   the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank.      When  the  first  blow  fell, 
nuiltitudes  of  his  friends  deserted  him.      Undismayed,  unawed,  he  levelled  the 
second  ;  and  another  large  company  of  counsellors  and  friends  filed  off.     But 
this  could  not  stir  him  from  his  purpose.      Deserted  by  his  cabinet,  deserted 
by  his  friends,  deserted  by  the  press,  he  came   forward,    and   standing  alone 
called  on  the  nation— on  the  people— who  never  refuse  their  sympathies  to 
leaders   who    fill    the  breach  !     We   know   the   result.      He  broke  down  the 
mightiest  financial  mono])oly  which  had  ever  been  established  in  this  country. 

The  Outbreak  of  NuUification  in  South  Carolina.— \Yti  now  approach 
the  time  when  the  first  serious  menace  was  uttered  against  the  union  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  which  General  Jackson  displayed  those  lofty  and 
heroic  qualities  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship  which  endeared  him  to  the 
whole  country  more  than. any  other  man  since  Washington  ,  which  secured  for 
him  an  aff-ection  from  a  great  and  triumphant  party  which  rose  into  adoration  ; 
which  laid  the  capstone  to  his  fame,  and  secured  him  the  admiration  of  future 
generations. 

Transported  by  a  zeal  for  the  local  interests  of  his  native  State,  whicli  re 
fleeted  more  honor  upon  his  heart  than  his  national  spirit  or  statesmanship  , 
haunted  by  the  dream  of  an  impossible  state  sovereignty — which  all  candid 
minds  considered  as  having  been  buried  out  of  sight  when  the  National  Con- 
stitution was  adopted— and  having  stirred  a  fanaticism  among  his  followers 
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R'hich  i.ever  could  be  allayed  by  reason,  he  was  at  last  borne  on  by  a  whii»l 
»vind  he  had  raised  himself,  but  which  he  could  no  longer  control.  From  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  spirit  of  discontent  had  been  steadily  growing 
up  in  the  cotton  States,  which  towards  the  close  of  1832  was  still  further  in- 
flamed by  an  act  imposing  additional  duties  on  foreign  goods.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  this  new  law,  when  they  found  how  far  their  recklessness 
had  led  them,  attempted  to  disclaim  such  criminal  motives — as  has  generally 
been  the  case  when  abortive  attempts  at  the  overthrow  of  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  a  community  or  a  commonwealth  have  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
ruin  of  the  conspirators. 

IVar  of  the  Titans  in  the  Senate. — It  is  probable  that  at  a  later  age,  when 
with  the  candor  and  illumination  which  time  alone  can  bring  in  such  mat- 
ters, the  debates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  existence  of  that  body  will  be  regarded  with  as  much  respect 
and  admiration  as  those  of  any  other  legislative  body  that  has  ever  had  an 
existence  in  a  free  State.  Nor  during  this  long  period  will  any  one  chapter 
in  the  history  of  our  Senate  be  read  with  more  instruction  and  delight  than 
the  memorable  debates  of  that  session  which  preceded  and  followed  the  at- 
tempt at  nuUificatiori  in  South  Carolina. 

If  in  my  sketches  some  figures  come  out  more  prominently  than  others, 
I  think  I  should  not  be  blamed  any  more  than  the  artist  who  stands  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  great  features  of  the  physical  creation.  In  paint- 
ing the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius  must  lower  above  the  whole  scene  ; 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  a  thousand  other  artists  found  it  so.  Niagara  was  all 
Church  could  see,  when  he  took  the  pencil  in  hand  before  that  stupendous 
scene.  When  Phidias  wrought  his  statue  of  Jove,  he  forgot  all  minor  divini- 
ties. While  Stuart  looked  on  the  head  of  Washington,  he  saw  only  one  man. 
Mont  Blanc  must  have  its  place  in  generic  Swiss  scenery ;  and  I  do  not  knov/ 
how — if  I  had  so  unworthy  a  thought — I  could  leave  out  of  my  humble  car- 
toons the  great  figures  that  stride  over  the  historic  landscape.  If  I  say  too 
much  of  Clinton,  Jackson,  Lafayette,  Webster,  Clay,  Scott,  Audubon,  Morse, 
and  others,  it  is  because  they  reflect  themselves  in  the  photography  of  their 
times.  I  am  only  sorry  my  canvas  is  not  broad  enough  to  represent  all 
the  mighty  host  of  the  builders  of  the  system  of  civic  life  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  discontent  which  the  South  felt  on  the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  of 
1828,  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  sectional  feeling  by  the  leading  politicians 
of  South  Carolina.  They  alleged  that  the  National  Congress — by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Protective  Tarift' — had  usurped  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  this  feeling  of  complaint  rose  to  such  an  extent,  that  its  advocates 
at  last  found  themselves  rushing  into  '  nullification,'  single-handed  and  alone. 
The  Representatives  of  South  CaroUna,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  boldly 
lifted  th»;  flag  of  disunion.     They  waved  aloft  the  fire-brand  of  secession,  ani 
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sliook  it,  in  defiance  against  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  Gen.  Hayne — 
a  briUiant  and  accomplished  Senator  from  South  Carolina — carried  that  fire- 
brand into  the  Senate ;  where,  on  every  occasion,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  he 
proclaimed  these  doctrines,  which  men  of  sense  and  patriotism  generally  re- 
garded as  treasonable. 

What  might  have  been  the  result,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  had  there 
not  been  a  greater  and  a  better  man  in  that  Senate  House,  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Republic.  Daniel  Webster  represented  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  at  no  time  in  history  has  a  Commonwealth,  a  Monarchy, 
or  an  Empire  been  represented  by  a  greater  man.  Influenced,  1  trust,  by 
no  local  feeling,  and  not  only  willing,  but  proud — as  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  history  will  show — to  award  honor  and  glory  to  South  Carolina  in  all 
she  has  done  that  is  great  and  true,  I  must  here  introduce  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  that  treasonable  and  parricidal  assault  of  Gen.  Hayne  upon  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  of  these  States. 

The  Pro%>ocation. — For  many  days  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
witnessed  scenes  of  collision  and  discord.  Senator  after  senator  had  risen  in 
his  place  to  attack  or  defend  the  Constitution.  Thrust  after  thrust  had 
been  made  ;  and  with  the  bitterness  of  the  keenest  invective,  and  the  most 
pointed  satire,  the  friends  of  the  Union  had  sat  irritated,  indignant :  but  no  effec- 
tual reply  had  been  made.  The  debate  was  stretching  itself  along  into  days 
■ — it  dragged  itself  into  weeks.  Foreign  gentlemen  and  statesmen  who  wit- 
nessed the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  looked  on  with  amazement. 

There  had  been  an  early  expectation  that  Mr.  Webster  would  reply  ;  but 
day  after  day  he  remained  passive,  and,  to  all  appearance,  immovable. 
While  the  North,  as  a  great  section  of  the  Republic,  was  attacked,  he  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  reply ;  for  on  all  sides,  as  he  looked  around  the  Senate 
chamber,  he  saw  men  older  than  himself.  But  when,  at  last,  General  Hayne 
let  the  word  'Massachusetts'  fall  from  his  li])s,  Webster  was  stirred.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  saw  that  his  shaft  had  struck  the  mark,  and  he 
pressed  his  advantage.  Conscious  of  his  own  vast  powers,  and  believing  that 
he  had  no  equal  in  the  Senate,  he  even  transferred  the  attack  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Webster  to  Webster  himself;  and  in  language  which  was  well 
calculated  to  rouse  all  the  might  of  Webster's  genius,  and  all  the  fervor  of  his 
patriotic  soul.  Under  the  irresistible  impulse  of  his  impetuous  eloquence,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1830,  Genl.  Hayne  hurled  against  his  antagonist  a  defi- 
ant challenge  in  these  words  : — 

'  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first 
stone,  and  if  he  shall  find,  according  to  the  homely  adage,  that  'he  lives  in  a 
glass  house ' — on  his  head  be  the  consequences.  The  gentleman  has  made  a 
great  flourish  about  his  fidelity  to  Massachusetts.  I  shall  make  no  profes- 
sions of  zeal  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  South  Carolina — of  that  my  con- 
stituents shall  judge.     If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President — and 
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I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit — that  may  challenge  comparison  witl  any 
other  for  a  uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating  devotion  to  the  Ui.ion, 
that  State  is  South  Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olution up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  she  has  not 
cheerfully  made  ;  no  service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She  has 
adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity,  but  in  your  adversity  she  has  clung  to 
you  with  more  than  filial  affection.  No  matter  what  was  the  condition  of 
her  domestic  affairs,  though  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  parties,  or 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  the  call  of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice 
of  God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound — every  man  became  at  once 
reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and  the  so.ns  of  Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding 
together  to  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their  common  coun- 
try. What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the  Revolution?  Sir,  I 
honor  New  England  for  her  conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle  :  but  great  as  is 
the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least  equal  lionor  is  due  to  the 
South.  They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren  with  generous  zeal 
which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed  of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to 
create  commercial  rivalshij),  ihey  might  have  found  in  their  situation  a 
guaranty  that  their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered  and  protected  by  Great 
Britain.  But  trampling  on  all  considerations,  either  of  interest  or  of  safety, 
they  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and,  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  all  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was  there  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
world  higher  examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endur- 
ance, than  by  the  Whigs  of  Carolina  during  that  Revolution.  The  whole 
State,  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of  industry  perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.  The  "plains  of  Carolina"  drank 
lip  the  most  precious  blood  of  her  citizens,  black  and  smoking  ruins  niarked 
the  places  which  had  been  the  habitations  of  her  children  !  Driven  from  their 
homes  into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the  spirit 
of  liberty  survived,  and  South  Carolina,  sustained  by  the  example  of  her 
Sumters  and  her  Marions,  ])roved  by  her  conduct,  that  though  her  soil  might 
be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible.' 

Webster'' s  Reply. — When  the  speaker  took  his  seat,  every  eye  was  turned 
on  Webster.  He  rose  to  address  the  Senate,  and  every  ear  .listened  to  his 
words.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  adjournment  ;  and  announcing  that  he 
should  not  trespass  upon  the  Senate  that  day,  he  gave  notice  that  '  he  should, 
the  next  morning,  make  some  remarks  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  honor- 
able member  from  South  Carolina.' 

The  next  morning,  long  before  the  usual  hour,  the  Senate  was  crowded, 
and,  after  the  journal  had  been  read,  Mr.  Webster  rose.  Never  since  the 
Republic  had  a  Senate  House,  had  it  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  this.  1 
shall  quote  but  a  few  passages  from  that  meuiorable  speech.       When  be  had 
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reached  the  close  of  his  main  argument,  he  thus  spoke  of  South  CaroUna 
and  Massachusetts  : 

'  The  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
hna  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other  merits, 
meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable 
member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whfitever  distinguished  talent,  or  dis- 
tinguished character,  South  Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim  part  of  the 
honor  :  I  partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  country- 
men, one  and  all.  The  Laurenses,  Rutledges,  the  Pinkneys,  the  Sumters, 
the  Marions — Americans  all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
State  lines  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  being  circum- 
scribed within  the  same  narrow  limits. 

'  In  their  day  and  generation  they  served  and  honored  the  country,  and 
the  whole  country,  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  country. 
Him.  whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  bears  himself — does  he  suppose 
me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings, 
than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of 
South  Carolina  ?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina 
name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  sir  ;  increased  grati- 
fication and  delight,  rather.  Sir,  I  thank  God  that  if  I  am  gifted  with 
little  of  the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies, 
I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels 
down. 

'  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere, 
to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happened  to  spring  up  beyond  the  little 
limits  of  my  own  State  and  neighborhood  ;  when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause, 
or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  patriotism, 
to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country ;  or  if  I  see  an  uncommon 
endowment  of  heaven — if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son 
of  the  South — and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  State 
jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  and 
just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

'  Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections  ;  let  me  indulge  in  refreshing 
remembrances  of  the  past ;  let  me  remind  you  that  in  early  times  no  States 
cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and  of  feeling,  than  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again 
return.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Revolution — hand  in 
hand  they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own 
great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienation 
and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since 
sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same -great  arm  never  scat- 
tered. 

'  Mr.  President,  I  sha'l  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts — she 
needs  none.     There  she  is — behold  her,  and  judge  for  youf selves.     There  is 
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her  history — the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 
There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker's  Hill;  and  there 
they  will  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle 
for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever, 

'  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  lirst  voice,  and  where  its  youth 
was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood, 
and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it ;  if  party 
strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it ;  if  folly  and  madness,  if 
uneasiness,  under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  to  separate 
it  from  that  Union,  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand 
in  the  end  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked  ;  it  will 
stretch  forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over  the  friends 
who  gather  round  it :  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin.' 
Mr.  Webster  concluded  with  the  following  noble  words  : 
'  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  con- 
sideration and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chietly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That  Union  we 
reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  adver- 
sity. It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate 
commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences  these  great  in- 
terests immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness 
of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility 
and  its  blessings  ;  and  although  our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and 
wider,  and  our  population  spread  further  and  further,  they  have  not  outrun 
its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of 
national,  social,  and  personal  ha])piness. 

'  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what 
might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the 
chances  of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Government  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not 
how  the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

'While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread 
out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate 
the  vail.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God 
grant,  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not 
see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
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Union  ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured — bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory 
as — What  is  all  this  worth  ?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly — 
Liberty  first,  and  Union  afterwards — but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  char- 
acters of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other 
sentiment  dear  to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable  !  ' 

The  spirit  of  Sectionalism  was  rebuked — Nullification  hung  its  head — the 
majesty  of  the  Constitution  was  asserted.  This  noble  and  forever  unanswer- 
able vindication  of  the  Union  of  these  States  became  a  new  source  of  pride  and 
exultation,  and  ever  afterwards  Daniel  Webster  was  called  The  Defender  of 
THE  Constitution. 

Nullification  proclaimed  in  South  Carolina. — But  foiled,  defeated,  and  re- 
buked, as  the  spirit  of  nullification  was,  the  leaders  of  that  party  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  majority  in  South  Carolina  ;  and  a  Convention  was  held  at 
Columbia — November,  1832,  Governor  Hayne  presiding — which  declared  that 
Congress,  in  laying  protective  duties,  had  exceeded  its  just  powers;  and  that 
its  acts,  from  that  period,  should  be  regarded  as  utterly  null  and  void — that 
after  February  ist,  1833,  the  validity  of  that  National  Statute  should  be  denied 
by  the  Courts  of  the  State  ;  and  that  every  man  in  that  Commonwealth  who 
held  a  Federal  office  should  take  an  oath  to  disregard  it.  And,  finally,  the 
Convention  declared  that  if  any  attempts  were  made  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  obedience  to  its  statutes,  they  should  be  repelled  by  force  of 
arms  ;  and  from  that  tune  '  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would  throw  oft'  all 
allegiance  whatever  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  assert  and  maintain  her 
independence  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State.'  The  Convention  also 
put  forth  an  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  avowing  the  doctrines 
of  NuUification,  and  calling  upon  all  other  Southern  States  to  join  with  her 
in  '  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.' 

On  the  27th  of  the  following  November,  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention,  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  at  Columbia. 
The  Governor,  in  his  message,  approved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done. 
He  recommended  the  Legislature  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  the  military  forces  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
Arsenal  at  Charleston — that  the  militia  should  be  organized — that  the  services 
of  12,000  volunteers  should  be  accepted — and  that  appropriations  should  be 
made  for  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  United  States.  These  recommendations 
were  all  adopted  and  laws  passed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
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Callwim  havitig  resigned  his  Office  of  Vice-President,  was  elected-  to 
the  Senate  as  Successor  to  General  Hayne. — Some  notice  is  due  to  the  last 
efforts  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  Tariff 
before  his  State  should  proclaim  war  against  the  Union.  He  and  his  State 
had  witnessed  with  mortification  the  humiliating  defeat  of  General  Hayne 
in  his  futile  attempt  to  grapple  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  he  now  appeared 
in  the  same  hall  to  undertake  the  same  hopeless  enterprise. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech,  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Tariff  of  1832  was  assailed  and  another  challenge  hurled  at  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  1 6th  of  February,  1833,  the  Massachusetts  Senator  opened  his  reply  in 
the  following  words  : — '  Mr.  President, — The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  admonished  us  to  be  mindful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  shall  come 
after  us.  We  must  take  our  chance,  sir,  as  to  the  light  in  which  posterity 
will  regard  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment,  nor  withhold  myself  from  its 
scrutiny.  Feeling  that  I  am  performing  my  public  duty  with  singleness  of 
heart,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the  country, 
now  and  hereafter,  and  leave  both  my  motives  and  my  character  to  its  de- 
cision. 

'The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  threat  and  de- 
fiance towards  this  bill,  even  should  it  become  a  law  of  the  land,  altogether 
unusual  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  But  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  excited 
into  warmth  by  his  denunciation  of  the  measure  which  I  support.  Among 
the  feelings  which  at  this  moment  fill  my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  of  regret 
at  the  position  in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed  himself.  Sir,  he  does  him- 
self no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has  espoused  finds  no  basis  in  the  Con- 
stitution, no  succor  from  public  sympathy,  no  cheering  from  a  patriotic  com- 
munity. He  has  no  foothold  on  which  to  stand,  while  he  might  display  the 
powers  of  his  acknowledged  talents.  Everything  beneath  his  feet  is  hollow 
and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a  strong  man  struggling  in  a  morass  :  every 
effort  to  extricate  himself  only  sinks  him  deeper  and  deeper.  And  I  fear  the 
resemblance  may  be  carried  still  farther;  I  fear  that  no  friend  can  safely  come 
to  his  relief,  that  no  one  can  approach  near  enough  to  hold  out  a  helpmg 
hand,  without  danger  of  going  down  himself,  also,  into  the  bottomless  depths 
of  this  Serbonian  bog.' 

With  the  following  sentences  he  closed  his  memorable  speech  : — '  But,  sir, 
I  hold  South  Carolina  to  her  ancient,  her  cool,  her  uninfluenced,  her  deliber- 
ate opinions.  I  hold  her  to  her  own  admissions,  nay,  to  her  own  claims  and 
pretensions,  in  1789,  in  the  first  Congress,  and  to  her  acknowledgments  and 
avowed  sentiments  through  a  long  series  of  succeeding  years.  I  hold  her  to 
the  principles  on  which  she  led  Congress  to  act  in  1816 ;  or,  if  she  have 
changed  her  own  opinions,  I  claim  some  respect  for  those  who  still  retam  the 
same  opinions.  1  say  she  is  precluded  from  asserting  that  doctrines 
which  she  has  herself  so  long  and  so  ably  sustained,  are  plain,  palpable,  a\id 
dangerous  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
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'  Mr.  President,  if  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able  to  propagate 
their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical  effect,  they  would,  in  my  judgment, 
prove  themselves  the  most  skilful  architects  of  ruin,  the  most  effectual  ex- 
tinguishers of  high-raised  expectatiofts,  the  greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes, 
which  any  age  has  produced.  They  would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  in  tones 
which  would  pierce  the  ears  of  half  the  human  race,  that  the  last  great  experi- 
ment of  representative  government  had  failed.  They  would  send  forth  sounds, 
at  the  hearing  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel, 
even  in  its  grave,  a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  of 
eyes,  of  those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on  the  success  of  the 
American  example,  would  turn  away  from  beholding  our  dismemberment,  and 
find  no  place  on  earth  whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight.  Amidst  the  in- 
cantations and  orgies  of  nullification,  secession,  disunion,  and  revolution,  wotild 
be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  Constitutional  and  Republican  Liberty. 

'  But,  sir,  if  the  Government  do  its  duty,  if  it  act  with  firmness  and  with 
moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  prevail.  Be  assured,  sir,  be  assured,  that, 
among  the  political  sentiments  of  this  people,  the  love  of  Union  is  still  upper- 
most. They  will  stand  first  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  those  who  defend  it. 
I  rely  on  no  temporary  expedients,  on  no  political  combination  ;  but  I  rely 
on  the  true  American  feeling,  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the 
imperative  decision  of  the  public  voice.  Disorder  and  confusion,  indeed, 
may  arise  ;  scenes  of  commotion  and  contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps 
may  come.  With  my  whole  heart  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domes- 
tic peace  and  quiet  of  the  country.  I  desire  most  ardently  the  restoration  of 
affection  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that  every  citizen  of  the 
whole  country  may  look  to  this  Government  with  no  other  sentiments  but 
those  of  grateful  respect  and  attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield,  even  to  kind 
feelings,  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  the  true  glory  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  succeeding  ages.  If  the  Consti- 
tution cannot  be  maintained  without  meeting  these  scenes  of  commotion  and 
contest,  however  unwelcome,  they  must  come.  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we 
dare  not,  omit  to  do  that  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  re- 
quires. Not  regardless  of  consequences,  we  must  yet  meet  consequences  ; 
seeing  the  hazards  which  surround  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  it  must  yet 
be  discharged.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shun  no  responsibility  justly  devolving  on 
me,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  cause.  I  am  tied  to  it 
by  indissoluble  bands  of  affection  and  duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  partake  in 
its  fortunes  and  its  fate.  I  am  ready  to  perform  my  own  appropriate  part, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on  me,  and  to  take  my  chance 
among  those  upon  whom  blows  may  fall  first  and  fall  thickest.  I  shall  exert 
every  faculty  I  possess  in  aiding  to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  nulli- 
fied, destroyed,  or  impaired,  and  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will  still,  with  a 
voice  feeble  perhaps,  but  earnest  as  ever  issued  from  human  lips,  and  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  which  nrthing  shall  extinguish,  call  on  the  people  to  come  to 
'•ts  rescue.' 
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It  had  been  a  vain  attempt.  Mr.  Calhoun  retired  as  hopelessly  beaten  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  invincible  defender  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution.  In  any  struggle  Webster  was  a  fearful  antagon- 
ist. But  in  such  a  struggle  as  this  he  snapped  the  weapons  of  the  two  South 
Carolina  champions  as  easily  as  Samson  snapped  the  wythes  of  the  Philis- 
tines. In  such  a  battle  he  was  omnipotent.  Calhoun  fled  from  the  Capitol 
to  take  part  with  his  native  State. 

The  Pilot  for  ihe  Storm. — It  was  fortunate  for  this  Republic  that  Gen. 
Jackson  then  stood  at  the  helm.  Regardless  of  every  consideration,  except 
those  pure  and  lofty  motives  which  sway  the  action  of  great  and  patriotic 
statesmen,  he  decided  at  once  upon  his  course.  He  determined  to  crush 
the  '  Monster  of  Disunion  ;'  and  on  the  loth  of  December,  but  a  few  days 
after  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  had  been  received,  he 
published  his  memorable  proclamation. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  State  ;  but  Hayne,'  who  was  ambitious  of  leading  'the  Nullifica- 
tion' army,'  succeeded  him.  He,  too,  issued  a  Proclamation,  calling  upon  hii 
fellow-citizens  to  disregard  '  the  vain  menaces  of  the  President,  and  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  State ; '  while  the  Legislature  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers,  who  were  to  hold  'themselves  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  the  defence  of  South  Carolina  !' 

But  the  Nullihers  knew  very  little  of  a  man  they  had  now  to  deal  with  ; 
and  still  less  how  the  insulted  patriotism  of  the  nation  would  sustain  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  Constitution.  No  sooner  had  he  finished  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  South  Carolina,  than  he  rose  from  his  easy-chair,  and  hurling  his 
long-stemmed  pipe  to  atoms  against  the  back  of  the  fire  place,  he  lifted  his 

1  Hayne,  Robert  Young,  an  American  statesman,  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  were  embodied  in  a  bill  which 
born  in  St.  Paul'.s  parish,  Colleton  district,  S.  C,  Nov.  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
ID,  1791,  died  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  September.  1840.  President.  Mr.  Hayne  on  this  occasion  was  the  first 
He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  and  was  admitted  to  to  declare  and  defend  in  Congress  the  right  of  a  State, 
the  bar  before  he  was  21  years  old.  At  the  beginning  under  the  federal  compact  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a 
of  the  war  of  1812  he  served  in  the  3d  regiment  of  South  law  which  she  considered  unconstitutional,  'i'his  doc- 
Carolina  troops,  and  then  resumed  practice  in  Charles-  trine  led  to  the  celebrated  debate  between  Mr.  Webster 
tun.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  and  himself.  In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Legislature,  and  after  serving  two  terms  he  was  elected  tariff  bill  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  called  a 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  then  attorney-general  of  the  State  convention,  which  inet  at  Columbia.  Nov.  24, 
State.  In  1823  he  was  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  1832,  and  adopted  an  ordinance  of  nullification.  In 
States.  In  the  debates  on  the  question  of  protection  to  the  following  December  Mr.  Hayne  was  elected  Gover- 
American  manufacturers  Mr.  Hayne  took  a  leading  nor  of  the  State,  while  Mr.  Calhoun,  resigning  the  Vice- 
part,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  discussion  he  was  an  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  succeeded  to  his  place 
uncompromising  oppom^nt  of  the  protective  system,  in  the  Senate.  On  Dec.  loth  President  Jackson  issued 
When  the  tariff  bill  of  1824  came  before  the  Senate,  he  his  proclamation  denouncing  the  nullification  acts  of 
made  in  opposition  to  it  an  elaborate  and  powerful  South  Carolina.  The  Governor  replied  with  a  procla- 
speech,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  ground  was  taken  mation  of  defiance,  and  South  Carolina  prepared  for 
that  Congress  had  not  the  constitutional  risjht  to  im-  armed  resistance.  Hut  Congress  receded  from  its  posi- 
pose  duties  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  do-  tion  on  the  protective  question,  the  tariff  was  for  the 
mestic  manufacturers.  He  was  equally  strenuous  in  his  time  satisfactorily  modified,  and  South  Carolina  in 
opposition  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  aroused  in  South  another  convention,  of  which  Gov.  Hayne  was  presi- 
Carolina  the  spirit  of  resistance  that  came  to  a  crisis  in  dent,  repealed  her  ordinance  of  nullification.  In  De- 
1S32.  In  that  year  Mr.  Clay  proposed  a  resolution  in  cember,  1834,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  governor, 
the  .Senate  declaring  the  expediency  of  repealing  forth-  and  w^s  soon  after  elected  mayor  of  Charleston.  He 
with  the  duties  on  all  imported  articles  which  did  not  was  attending  a  railroad  convention  at  Asheville  w^hen 
come  into  competition  with  domestic  manufacturers,  he  contracted  a  fever  and  died. — Appleton^  American 
Mr.  Hayne  denounced  this  proposition,  and  submitted  Cydopa'dia. 

an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  all  the  existing  duties         The  date  of  General  Hayne's  death  is  almost  invari- 

should  be  so  reduced  as  simply  to  afford  the  revenues  ably  given  wrong  in  the  published  accounts.     I  copied 

necessary  to  defray  the  actual  expenses  of  the  govern-  the   date  ot  his   decease  on  his  monument  in  St.  Mich- 

ment.     He  supported  this  amendment  in  one  of  his  ael's  churchyard  last  February — 1875 — '  Died  Septem- 

ablest  speeches,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the  principles  ber  24,  1839.' 
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iron  arm  to  heaven  and  swore  that  subUme  oath,  which  often  emphasized 
his  determination  in  such  crises  :     '  The  Union  !  It  must  and  shall  be 

PRESERVED  !    By     THE    ETERNAL  !       SeND     FOR    GENERAL    SCOTT  !  '       Jackson 

sent  Gen.  Scott  at  once  to  Charleston,  to  take  command  of  the  United 
States  forces.  Castle  Pinckney,  which  commands  the  inner  harbor  of  the 
town,  was  put  in  order,  and  Fort  Moultrie,  which  had  witnessed  the  sanguin- 
ary  struggle  in  the  Revolution,  was  strongly  garrisoned.  Commodore  Elliot 
appeared  on  the  coast  with  a  squadron  of  battle-ships,  and  every  ])reparation 
was  made,  by  land  and  sea,  to  reduce  the  insurgents,  just  as  Charleston 
would  have  been  besieged,  if  it  had  been  held  by  the  Tories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of  nullification  during  that  generation. 
No  act  of  any  President,  since  the  time  of  Washington,  had  called  forth 
such  universal  enthusiasm.  The  course  of  the  President  was  everywhere 
approved,  and  his  nan)e  became  a  tower  of  national  strength  among  those 
who  loved  their  country. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  excitmg 
passions  and  debates,  all  the  provocations  should  have  been  on  one  side. 
South  Carolina  was  wrong — radically  wrong.  There  was  nothing  right  abou*; 
her  course ;  for  if  the  Union  of  these  States  implies  any  obligation  at  all  on 
the  part  of  the  separate  commonwealths,  it  implies  the  obligation  to  obey 
the  National  Statutes.  But  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  not,  thus  far,  mingled  actively 
enough  in  the  strife  to  lose  the  spirit  of  peaceful  compromise,  came  forward 
on  the  1 2th  of  February,  1833,  with  a  new  Tariff  Bill,  which  reduced  the 
duties  on  certain  articles,  and  substituted  a  sliding  scale,  to  operate  in  the 
future.  His  bill  was  proposed  as  a  Tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  wise  and  judicious  measure  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
supporters  would  accept  the  bill — it  passed  both  Houses,  and  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  President.  The  country  thus  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
agitation  ;  and  from  that  hour  South  Carolina  went  forward,  side  by  side 
with  her  sister  States,  in  illustrating  the  eloquence,  in  perfecting  the  Legis- 
lation, and  fighting  the  battles  of  our  common  Repubhc. 

Andrew  Jacksoii s  Life. — It  was  coeval  with  our  existence  as  a  nation.  He 
was  trained  up  for  his  future  destiny  under  the  stern  teachings  of  stormy 
times.  He  was  born  before  the  Republic,  and  he  stood  by  the  cradle  of  our 
liberty  when  'Time's  noblest  offspring  and  the  last'  was  given  to  the  world. 
He  heard  the  echo  of  the  first  cannon-shot  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  woke  a 
spirit  in  him  which  could  never  sleep  again.  The  scene  we  have  so  often  re- 
curred to  with  deep  interest,  where  the  mother  of  General  Jackson  gathered 
her  three  boys  around  the  altar  of  home,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  service 
of  liberty,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in  our  history.  We  see  the  brothers 
kneeling  to  receive  her  blessing  ;  we  see  her  bind  on  the  knapsacks  and  put 
the  muskets  in  their  hands  ;  and  we  hear  her  last  charge,  like  the  Grecian 
mot  ler,  when  she  sent  her  son  to  the  battle-field. 
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How  nobly  they  obeyed  the  injunction  the  issue  may  tell.  He  came 
back  wounded ;  but  his  two  brave  brothers  had  fallen  victims  to  the  cause  of 
independence.     He  embraced  his  mother,  and  shouldered  his  musket  again.* 

Jackson's  Mother. — Nor  will  we  pass  by  unnoticed,  the  generous  patriotism 
of  the  mother,  who  gave  all  her  children  to  her  adopted  country — two  to  die 
in  battle,  and  one  to  win  its  victories  and  be  its  President.  We  read  of  Spar- 
tan and  Roman  and  Carthaginian  mothers  ;  but  we  have  read  of  none  in  an- 
Icient  times  more  heroic,  nor  could  we  ])oint  to  one  in  the  world's  history 
whose  name  better  deserves  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  She 
had  sprung  from  that  brave,  and  generous,  but  bleeding  island,  whose  green 
earth  had  for  six  long  centuries  been  wet  with  the  tears  of  her  sons.  She 
had  fled,  with  the  one  she  loved,  from  the, cold,  iron  grasp  of  despotism,  and 
committed  her  all  upon  the  wide  ocean,  to  find  a  new  but  distant  world, 
where  she  hoped  the  flower  of  liberty  would  grow  and  shed  its  perfume.  Her 
pure  and  lofty  spirit  breathed  from  the  soul  of  her  boy  ;  and  no  finer  scene  in 
all  our  annals  will  be  found  by  our  future  historic  painters,  than  the  parting 
moment,  at  the  threshold  of  her  humble  dwelling,  when  this  Protestant  Irish 
mother  pressed  the  young  soldier  to  her  bosom,  and  sent  him  with  her  bless- 
ing to  fight  the  battles  of  her  adopted  country.  The  future  conqueror  and 
President  was  proud  of  this  mother  till  the  day  he  died.  We  know  not  where 
she  sleeps  ;  but  the  American  people  will  one  day  find  her  tomb,  and  cover 
it  with  honor.  Blessings  on  thee,  mother,  wherever  thy  grave  be  made  ! 
Future  times  will  love  thy  name  !  Blessings,  too,  upon  thy  green  isle,  and  thy 
generous  people  !  When  the  news  of  our  struggle  with  thine  ancient  foe 
reached  thy  shores,  the  pious  among  thee  fled  to  the  altars  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles to  pray  for  us — thy  old  men,  into  whose  souls  the  iron  had  entered,  wept 
to  think  they  could  not  come  and  nerve  their  arms  in  our  cause  ;  and  the 
young  men  left  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  to  come  and  die  under  our  young 
eagle.  And  when  at  last  the  news  came  that  the  protracted  struggle  was 
crowned  with  victory,  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  to  Heaven  from  thy  beautiful 
island,  and  thy  people  extended  their  hands  in  gratitude  for  the  asylum  we 
offered  them.  God  speed  the  day  of  redemption  for  thy  brave  and  generous 
people  ! 

With  what  admiration  and  wonder  would  that  youthful  soldier  have  been 
regarded,  had  it  then  been  known  that  Heaven  was  training  him  up  for  his 
glorious  destiny  ! — that  a  shield  which  could  not  be  transfixed,  was  to    be 

■' The  massacre  of  Buford's  regiment  fired  the  patri-  war.  Her  son  Hugh  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Robert 
otism  of  young  Andrew  Jackson  ;  and  at  the  age  ot  thir-  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British 
teen  he  entered  the  army,  with  his  brother  Robert,  under  officer  while  he  was  prisoner,  because,  like  Andrew,  he 
Sumter.  They  were  both  made  prisoners,  but  even  refused  to  do  menial  service.  The  heroic  mother,  while 
while  in  the  power  of  the  British,  the  indomitable  cour-  on  her  way  home  from  Charleston,  whither  she  went 
nge  of  the  after  man  appeared  in  the  boy.  When  or-  to  carry  some  necessaries  to  her  friends  and  relations  on 
dered  to  clean  the  muddy  boots  of  a  British  officer,  he  board  a  prison-ship,  was  seized  with  prison-fever  and 
proudly  refused,  and  for  his  temerity  received  a  sword-  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is  somewhere  between 
cut.  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  his  brother  re-  what  was  then  caUed  the  Quarter  House  and  Charles- 
turned  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement  with  their  mother,  ton.  Andrew  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family. 
That  patriotic  mother  and  two  sons  perished  during  the  —Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.   199.  ^ 
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borne  before  him  in  battle  by  an  invisible  but  Almighty  hand, — that  God, 
who  had  written  in  his  eternal  councils  a  brilliant  history  for  our  Republic, 
then  unborn,  was  preparing  him,  as  he  did  his  chosen  Captain  who  led  his 
chosen  people  into  the  promised  land. 

In  all  General  Jackson's  movements,  he  was  but  the  organ  of  the  people, 
and  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  of  the  age.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  originated  with  him,  and  it  was  carried  through  with  the  uner- 
ring certainty  that  this  Continent  was  sure  at  last  to  fall  under  the  sw.ay  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England  and  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia. 

General  Jackson's  friends  rejoiced  that  he  lived  to  hear  that  Texas  had 
been  admitted  to  the  union,  March  i,  1845 — to  behold  all  his  measures  and 
all  his  hopes  triumphantly  consummated.  And  thus  he  died  with  fullest 
assurance  that  the  people  were  sure  to  redeem  every  pledge  they  had  given. 
The  great  fact  in  the  Administration  of  General  Jackson  was  the  sympathy 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  subsisted  between  him  and  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen. 

His  Personal  Character. — No  man  of  our  times  has  been  so  hated  or  so 
beloved.  Those  who  knew  the  virtues  of  his  private  character,  his  generos- 
ity, his  child-like  simplicity  and  truth,  his  tenderness  of  feeUng,  his  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  distressed,  his  frankness  and  honesty, 
could  not  help  loving  him.  Those  who  had  scanned  his  public  life  most 
carefully  and  most  severely,  were  best  satisfied  of  the  lofty  integrity  of  his 
character.  Throughout  life  he  was  2Xi  honest  m:m  ;  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  heated  struggles  of  party,  with  the  weight  of  a  nation's  cares  on  his 
shoulders,  he  found  time  for  many  an  act  of  private  benevolence,  and  many 
of  the  duties  of  the  patriot.  But  it  was  only  whei;  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  fatigues  and  excitements  of  public  life,  and  retired  tp  his  quiet  solitude 
at  the  Hermitage,  that  he  found  leisure  for  calm  and  uninterrupted  reflec- 
tion. Here  he  reviewed  with  calmness  and  philosophy  his  long  and  event- 
ful life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pure  and  hallowed  engagements  01 
friendship.  What  spectacle  could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  iron  man,  who 
did  never  bow  to  die  will  of  his  fellow — who  had  stood  unshaken  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  squadrons — who  never  knew  what  fear  was — bowing  his  proud 
spirit  at  the  feet  of  his  Maker,  with  the  tenderness  and  meekness  of  a  child.' 

'  I  heard  that  scene  described  by  one  who  loves  of  the  future,  and  the  clouds  that  will  one  day  hang 
truth  too  well  ever  to  have  deceived  any  one.  'It  was,'  over  us,  when  the  folly  and  madness  of  faction  will 
said  he,  '  the  hour  for  evening  prayer.'  '  Let  the  shake  us  to  the  centre,  his  voice  grew  tremulous,  and 
family  be  called  in,'  said  the  old  man,  '  it  is  time  for  the  tears  flowed  down  the  old  man's  cheek.  '  O  God  ! ' 
prayer.'  He  took  down  his  large  family  Bible,  put  on  he  at  last  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  feeling  he  could 
his  glasses,  and  read,  in  a  clear  voice,  one  of  the  most  not  control,  '  when  the  evil  hour  comes,  save  the  coun- 
beautiiul  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Redeemer,  try  for  which  so  many  prayers  have  been  offered,  and 
And  then  he  knelt,  and  they  all  knelt,  and  the  room  so  much  brave  blood  shed.'  And  then  he  sent  up  one 
was  still.  In  a  mild,  weak  voice,  he  began  to  address  general  petition,  for  his  heart  was  as  large  as  the 
the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.  Gradually  his  voice  wants  and  the  woes  of  the  universal  world.  '  O 
became  more  earnest  and  firm,  and  all  his  tones  were  God  of  liberty  !  hater  of  tyranny  !  emancipate  all  man- 
full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  He  prayed  for  the  kind,  and  bring  on  the  day  of  universal  freedom.' 
ivhole  woi  d  :  but  he  bore  his  beloved  countrj'  in  his  He  closed  by  askmg.  in  a  subdued  tone,  for  the  for. 
irms,  and  isked  God  to  bless  it.     And  when  he  spoke  giveness  cf  all  the  sins  of  his  own  life.      'They  aw 
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The  Essential  Greatness  of  his  Character. — But  General  Jackson  was  not 
only  one  of  the  best,  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  times,  for  his  double 
term  of  eight  years  stamped  the  country — its  politics — its  home  and  foreign 
policy — its  resources  and  development — with  a  new  type  of  nationalit}-.  He 
was  a  man  who  left  indelible  foot-prints  wherever  he  trod.  He  was  great  by 
nature,  and  he  was  national  by  instinct.  His  heart  was  American — his  feel- 
ings were  American — his  thoughts  were  on  his  country — even  his  prejudices 
and  his  passions — all  there  was,  that  was  good  or  evil  in  him,  grew  out  of  his 
country — his  love  of  country — his  hatred  of  her  foes — his  determination  to 
crush  them.  If  he  had  been  a  bad,  a  selfish,  or  an  ambitious  man,  he  would 
have  been  a  tyrant.  But  he  has  gone  to  his  grave,  leaving  behind  him  fewer 
men  than  most  great  administrators  of  power  have  left,  to  impugn  his  motives, 
or  refuse  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  his  character.  Filled  with 
violent  and  generous  passions,  he  must  think  and  feel  for  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  Like  all  who  are  sent  into  the  world  to  work  great  changes,  he 
was  conscious  of  his  power  to  mould  his  fellow-men.  Nor  does  Nature  ever 
abandon  those  in  whom  she  has  reposed  the  hopes  of  the  world,  till  their  work 
is  done.  Heaven-commissioned,  they  are  Heaven-guided ;  and  what  at  the 
time  may  seem  to  be  but  the  fruit  of  accident  and  caprice,  takes  place  under 
the  guidance  of  that  superhuman  protection  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
the  great  man. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  General  Jackson  was  not  a  scholar.  Neither 
was  Washington.  But  scholarship  has  little  to  do  with  the  mission  of  such 
men.  The  moulding  hand  which  the  Cromwells,  tbe  VVashingtons,  the  Jack- 
sons,  lay  upon  their  times,  and  upon  other  generations,  cannot  be  guided  by 
lights  which  are  borrowed  from  study.  With  them,  impulses,  which  are  al- 
most infallible,  are  substituted  for  the  cold  calculations  of  reason  ;  over  their 
intellects  the  experience  of  ordinary  men  can  pour  little  illumination.  They 
are  sent  into  the  world  to  guide  their  age,  and  their  age  can  neither  guide  nor 
instruct  them.  The  helpers  they  need  are  sure  to  be  sent  to  them  and  they 
sre  just  as  sure  to  come  at  the  moment  they  are  wanted.'      Such  primitive 

many,  I  know,"  he  said,  '  but  Thy  mercy  is  great,  and  I     England,  he  called   to  his  side  Edward  Livingston, 
plead  the  merits  of  Thy  well-beloved  Son.'  one  of  the  greatest   Statesmen  and  Jurists  of  his  age. 

Yes.  goo )   old   man,  thou  hadst  thy  sins — and  who  j  u    u  u'       u-  r  .-»   .•        i      j   •        .^     ■ 

'  ^  '  ■'  and  he  became  his  chief  constitutional  adviser  during 

has  not  ?    May  all  who  loved  thee  be  as  sure  of  pardon.  ,  _  ... 

„,  i_i,  .J  j.uur  the   most  trying  and   perilous  years  of  his  administra- 

Such  were  the  holy  scenes  enacted  around  the  altar  of  j-     &  t-  j 

the  Hermitage,   and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  spirit  tion.     In  the  choice  of  such  a  man  to  aid  him  in  the 

which  reigns  in  the  world  where  he   has  gone. — My  battle  with  his  giant  enemies  at  home,  and  afterwards 

Life  Note-Bcpic,  July,  1845.  sending  him  to  France,  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  Louis 

'  General  Jackson  always  had   strong  men  around  Philippe,    our    most    astute    and    dangerous    enemy 

him — }nen  really  great  always  have.    They    attract  abroad,  and  thus  winning  a  victoi-y  so  complete  over 

brave,  large-hearted  companions  and  counsellors— men  the  subdest  statesmen  in  Europe,  that  the  world    rang 

of  their  own  stamp.     Little  men  are  forever  mousing.  I  with    the   praises   of  America,  Jackson    showed    how 

have  often  wondered    that   so  few   of  Jackson's   many  acute  and  almost   infallible  was  his  judgment  of  the 

biographers   have    dwelt    with    any  emphasis    on  this  characters  of  public  men. 

striking  trait  of  his  character.     He  could  not  tolerate  a  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  readers,  the  chaste  and 

.weak    man.      After  getting    rid    of  Van    Buren,  as  discriminating   sketch    of    Livingston,    which     some 

iSecretarj'  of   Slate,  by  appointing    him    Minister    to  practised  and  able  hand  has  drawn  in  W///(7/'i;«i' iV>nj 
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leaders  are  raised  up  by  Providence  for  higli  purposes,  and  God  does  not 
commit  their  education  to  the  world.  Like  Moses  and  John  the  Baptist,  they 
are  brought  out  from  the  wilderness,  and,  under  divine  monitions,  they  lead 
nations  into  promised  lands. 

The  scholastic  age  has  gone  by  for  ever.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  any 
importance  to  us,  whether  a  spirit  can  be  in  two  different  places  without 


Cfychptzdia,  vol.  X. ,  which  Was  issued  the  other  day 

— February,  1875. 

Edward,  brother  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, an  American  jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Cler- 
mont, Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  died  in 
Rhinebeck,  May  23,  1S36.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  178 1,  studied  law  at  Albany,  and  on  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1785  commenced  practice  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  at  an  early  age  he  attained 
high  rank  as  jurist  and  advocate.  In  1794  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  district 
including  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  following  two  Congresses,  in  which  he  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams  upon  the  various  party  questions  of  the  period. 
In  March,  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
United  .States  District  Attorney  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  then  composing  but  one  judicial  district.  He  was 
also  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  two 
years,  commencing  in  1801.  By  virtue  of  the  latter 
office  he  was  at  the  same  time  judge  of  an  important 
municipal  court  of  record.  A  volume  of  reports  of  his 
judicial  opinions,  deUvered  in  that  court  during  the 
year  1802,  edited  by  himself,  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1803.  During  his  mayoralty  the  city  was 
visited  by  yellow  fever,  when  his  benevolence  and  intre- 
pidity in  remaining  at  his  post  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
He  now  found  his  private  affairs  so  involved,  through 
the  fault  of  others  it  is  said,  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  his  debts,  including  a  considerable  balance  due 
to  the  general  government.  He  promptly  resigned  his 
offices  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  in  hopes  to  re. 
trieve  his  fortunes  by  fresh  exertions  in  a  new  field.  In 
this  he  succeeded  thoroughly,  paying  his  debt  to  the 
government  in  full,  principal  and  interest,  and  making 
head  against  great  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  a  severe  controversy  respecting  the  title  which  he 
had  acquired  to  some  lands  at  New  Orleans  formed  by 
gradual  deposits  from  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  called  the  Batture  ;  a  contro- 
versy in  which,  among  other  opposition,  he  encoun- 
tered that  of  the  federal  government  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  This  matter 
was  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  Congress  of 
March  7,  1808,  and  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  reply.  The 
]atter  eventually  triumphed  in  the  courts,  though  the 
complete  pecuniary  fruits  of  the  victory  only  came  to 
his  family  long  after  his  death.  Many  years  later  Mr. 
J  'vingston  and  Jefferson  became  heartily  reconciled. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  territory,  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  commissioned  him  to  prepare  a  system  of 
judicial  procedure,  which  was  adopted  in  1805,  and 
continued  m  force  till  1825,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
the  new  and  elaborate  code  of  practice.      In  xit\  he 
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was  appointed,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Louis  Moreau- 
Lislet,  to  revise  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  a  work 
which  was  completed  the  next  year,  and  substantially 
ratified  by  enactment.  In  1821  Mr.  Livingston  had 
been  entrusted  solely  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  code 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure.  The  next  year  he  made 
a  report  of  his  plan  for  this  work,  which  was  soon  after- 
ward reprinted  in  London  and  Paris.  The  work  itself 
was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1826,  but  was  never 
directly  acted  upon  by  that  body,  although  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  March  21,  1822,  the  plan  had  been  ap. 
proved  and  its  completion  'earnestly  solicited-.'  How- 
ever, the  author  derived  from  its  publication  gre_-t 
celebrity,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  was  pub. 
lished  at  Philadelphia  in  1833,  in  i  vol.  8vo.  He  had 
completed  his  draft  in  1824,  and  a  copy  had  been  made 
for  the  printer,  when  both  copies  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  next  day,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  he  com- 
menced the  reconstruction  of  the  work,  and  in  two 
years  more  it  was  again  complete.  Upon  this  perform- 
ance the  best  part  of  JMt.  Livingston's  fame  rests.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  code,  or  series  of  codes,  of  crimes 
and  punishments,  of  evidence,  of  procedure,  of  reform, 
of  prison  discipline,  and  of  definitions,  and  is  charac- 
terized throughout  by  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement 
and  by  the  wisdom  and  philanthrophy  of  its  provisions. 
It  has  visibly  influenced  the  legislation  of  several  coun. 
tries,  and  portions  of  it  have  been  enacted  entire  by  the 
republic  of  Guatemala.  All  these  juridical  works  were 
required  to  be  prepared  in  both  French  and  English, 
and  called  for  the  exercise  of  profound  and  philosophi- 
cal knowledge,  not  only  of  the  laws  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  but  of  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  civil  law.  In  1823,  on  his  retiring  from  the  bar, 
Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Louisiana,  which  office  he  held  until  1829, 
when  he  was  made  a  United  States  Senator  from  the 
same  State.  In  1831  he  succeeded  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1833  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  Minister  to  France, 
where  he  resided -till  1835,  managing  with  success  several 
affairs  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  difficulty. 
On  his  return  home  he  retired  to  Rhinebeck,  in  his.native 
county-.  An  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his  life  and  works  was 
pronounced  by  M.  Mignet  in  1838,  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  of  which  he 
had  been  chosen  an  associate  a  few  years  before.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  a  man  of  very  social  tastes,  great  gay- 
ety  of  manners,  and  perfection  of  temper.  Amiability 
and  goodness  of  heart  were  always  the  terms  first  y 
ployed  in  describing  his  character  by  those  W  , 
membered  him.  His  life,  by  C.  H.  Hunt,  was  '  ' 
in  New  York  in  1864,  and  his  Complete  MScretary 

rup..  iti  2  vols.,  in  1873.  ^^  j-q  ascer- 
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having,  during  the  intei-val,  passed  through  the  intervening  space  ;  although 
the  learned  disputed  angrily  about  it  for  three  centuries.  But  universities 
have  thus  far  done  little  for  the  mass  of  men.  The  sages  of  Salamanca  at 
last  decided,  after  learned  investigations,  that  Columbus  was  a  heretic  and  a 
fool — that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  the  navigator  would  fall  down  with  his  bark 
into  the  dark  abyss  if  he  ventured  too  far.  But  while  they  were  burning  out  mid- 
night oil  over  the  dusty  tomes  of  antiquity,  the  Genoese  was  lifting  his  anchor 
for  a  New  World.  The  veteran  generals  of  Europe  declared  that  Napoleon 
was  a  bad  soldier,  for  he  violated  every  rule  of  warfare.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  little  importance  to  the  young  Corsican  wliat  the  books  said  about  the  art 
of  war,  while  he  was  triumphantly  marching  over  ruined  thrones,  and  his  sol- 
diers were  celebrating  their  victories  in  the  palaces  of  subjugated  kings. 

We  are  told  that,  in  the  camp  o  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Pakenham, 
Xenophon  and  Caesar  were  always  to  be  found,  and  that  he  was  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  the  epic  genius  of  Virgil.  But  these  venerable  and  beautiful 
authors  were  of  little  service  to  him  at  New  Orleans.  Such  is  the  standard 
by  which  General  Jackson  is  to  be  tried,  and  such  will  be  the  ordeal  of  his 
fame  in  coming  times.  He  is  already  known  as  far  as  the  name  of  America 
has  gone,  and  throughout  Europe  he  is  regarded  with  veneration.  He  is 
there  looked  upon  as  the  great  representative  in  our  times  of  the  spirit  of  the 
New  World.  At  last,  full  of  honors,  and  white  with  the  snows  of  age,  this 
venerable  patriarch  of  freedom  descended  to  the  tomb.  He  committed  his 
fame  to  the  American  people,  and  they  will  guard  it  for  ever. 

The  monumental  spirit,  which  had  so  long  slept  in  this  country,  is  waking 
and  even  this  generation  will  not  pass  away  before  all  our  battle-fields  will 
be  marked  by  enduring  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  heroes 
who  sleep  under  them,  to  all  future  time,  and  our  Senate  Houses  will  be 
adorned  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  our  eminent  civilians. 

Of  General  Jackson,  we  may  say  we  well  know  his  name  can  never  die  ; 
it  would  outlive  the  Pyramids,  without  a  monument  or  a  line  of  eulogy.  But 
a  long  succession  of  generations  is  to  follow  us — and  the  stream  of  time  will 
sweep  to  oblivion  the  names  of  his  detractors  and  the  slanders  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  his  fame — and  when  those  generations  appear  upon  the  stage 
for  their  brief  hour  in  the  sweep  of  ages,  each  one  to  ask  that  distant  Re- 
public, whose  history  will  then  have  grown  dim,  what  monument  of  gratitude 
and  of  love  she  left  for  her  brave  and  generous  patriot,  let  them  be  able  to 
turn  to  some  colossal  structure  of  everlasting  bronze — 

'  Like  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  base  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
have  Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.' 

biograpi.  .... 

strikin  trau^^^  noblc  dccds  of  its  citizeus  constitute  the  chief  glory  of  a  Republic; 
weak  man.  A'^t  grateful  provincc  of  Art  and  Literature  is  to  illustrate  and  preserve 
iSecretarj'  of  Siau    Our  first  ccntury  has  drifted  by,  and  the  dim  form  of  its  sue- 
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cessor  is  hastening  on,  bringing  we  know  not  what  mysterious  changes.  We 
contemplate  the  past  with  gratitude  and  exultation,  because  it  is  secure. 
And  we  wish  that  the  virtues  of  those  great  men  who  have  made  it  illustrious 
may  become  familiar  to  those  whom  they  never  saw,  and  who  will'  never  see 
them.  Much  has  already  been  done,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another  place  ; 
for  it  calls  for  none  of  the  inspirations  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  a  period  of 
Development  in  Art  awaits  us,  which  will  as  far  surpass  whatever  the  world 
has  seen  before,  as  America  is  surpassing  all  former  ages  in  the  broad  realm 
of  physical  culture. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 


COMMERCIAL,    AND     FINANCIAL   DISTURBANCES — CONTRACTIONS,     PANICS,    AND 
EXPANSIONS — ADMISSION    OF    NEW    STATES. 

To  the  eye  of  the  politician  molehills  swell  into  mountains,  for  to  the 
vulgar  and  the  selfish  everything  near  is  big.  To  the  eye  of  statesmanship 
mountains  sink  into  molehills,  and  the  nearer  seems  smaller  than  the  distant. 
Jackson's  second  term  was  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these  trite 
sayings. 

The  veto  of  the  law  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank  need  not  have 
been  attended  with  any  commercial  disasters,  for  that  institution  had  yet 
several  years  to  live,  and,  had  it  not  degraded  itself  into  a  political  engine  to 
make  war  upon  General  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  party,  it  would  have 
lived  out  a  beneficent  lifetime,  and  a  wiser  system  of  national  finance  might 
have  been  adopted.  But  while  it  carried  on  that  war  against  the  President  so 
defiantly,  all  the  fierce  elements  of  his  nature  were  roused  against  it,  and  he 
literally  compassed  its  death.  It  was  the  depository  of  the  public  money, 
holding  ten  millions  of  the  nation's  funds.  General  Jackson  knew  that  this 
money  was  used  for  two  illegitimate  purposes  :  first,  to  effect  his  political 
overthrow;  and  second,  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  commercial  speculation  it 
would,  through  favor  and  patronage,  win  power  enough  to  plant  it  once  more, 
under  fresh  franchises,  within  impregnable  defences.  In  his  annual  message, 
December,  1832,  he  recommended  to  Congress  the  removal  of  the  funds  and 
securities  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Congress  refused  to  authorize  these 
measures.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  session,  the  President  assu!ned  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposits,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  law  of  1816 
— which  gave  to  the  bank  its  charter — funds  of  the  United  States  deposited 
in  that  institution  could  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Iv 
pursuance  oi  this  provision,  Mr.  McLane,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  urged  by  the  President  to  make  the  withdrawal,  and  to  deposit  the 
amount  in  a  fair  proportion  among  the  several  State  banks.  The  Secretary 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request  until  he  could  appoint  an  agent  to  ascer- 
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tain  on  what  terms  State  banks  would  receive  the  deposits.  He  was  then 
ordered  peremptorily  to  do  it :  and,  declining  to  do  so,  he  was  dismissed  from 
ofifice.  Roger  B.  Taney — who  not  long  afterward  became  Chief- Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  long  lived  to  preside  over  that  great  tribunal— suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  October,  1833.  The 
removal  commenced,  and  was  completed  within  the  next  nine  months. 

This  act  was  attended  with  financial  disasters  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
the  ]:)resent  generation  to  comprehend.  But  for  these  unfortunate  results 
the  President  could  not  alone,  nor  chiefly,  be  held  accountable.  It  was  by 
the  act  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  friends  of  the  bank,  and  the  whig  party,  that 
war  a  Uoutrance  had  been  made  against  General  Jackson.  Believing  they  had 
power  to  crush  him  they  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  simply  got  beaten.  The 
mere  fact  that  any  financial  institution,  in  a  country  like  this,  should  assume 
it  could  sway  the  public  policy  of  a  nation,  would  have  been  enough  to  con- 
centrate upon  its  head  righteous  public  indignation.  It  became  simply  a  war 
between  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  and  the  public  administration  of  the 
country.  In  this  desperate  movement  General  Jackson  and  every  other  dis- 
interested and  clear-sighted  man  saw  the  growing  hydra,  which,  if  not  crushed 
in  its  cradle,  would  spring  up  with  a  hundred  heads  to  devour  the  public  lib- 
erties ;  and  against  any  such  danger  every  passion  of  that  great  soul  rose  in 
anger  and  abhorrence.  He  pursued  'the  monster'  as  the  ancient  heroes 
assailed  the  fabled  dragons,  till  he  left  it  dead  on  the  field. 

True,  the  connection  of  the  bank  with  the  business  of  the  country  had 
become  so  intimate,  it  had  rendered  the  business  of  the  nation  so  dependent 
upon  it,  that  its  instant  death  would  of  necessity  be  attended  with,  wide- 
spread commercial  disaster.  But  again  I  assert,  that  General  Jackson  was  not 
alone,  nor  chiefly,  responsible  for  the  results.  After  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recharter  the  bank,  it  had  time  enough  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  without 
material  derangement  to  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  the  notes  of  alarm 
had  been  sounded  out  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  The  com- 
mercial community  were  taught  to  believe  that  a  national  bank  was  essential 
to  their  prosperity,  and  for  two  apparently  valid  reasons— _/zrj-/,  England  had 
long  had  a  national  bank,  ergo  we  must ;  second^  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  bank  had  '  made  a  good  thing  of  it,'  as  all  financial  monopolies  do  in  all 
countries  ;  for  everybody  knows  that  those  who  control  the  money  of  a  gov- 
ernment control  its  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  its  people.  But  Mr.  Biddle 
and  his  friends  forgot  to  say  that,  because  England  is  a  monarchy,  and  found  a 
national  bank  necessary  for  her  purposes,  we  should  of  necessity  find  the 
same  thing  necessary  for  us  ;  and  they  forgot  also  to  say  that  the  bank  of 
England  was  the  fiscal  agent  and  servant  of  the  government,  absolutely  under 
its  control,  a  simple  instrument  of  its  power  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  pubUc  business  of  the  empire,  while  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at 
best,  was  but  a  convenient  depository  for  the  public  money,  and  that  by  the 
terms   of  its  charter  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  huge  monopoly,  granted  for, 
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and  wielded  by,  those  to  whose  keeping  the  financial  destinies  of  the  whole 
people  were  confided. 

Havmg  filled  the  ear  of  the  nation  through  the  press,  which  the  bank 
everywhere  controlled,  with  prophecies  of  panics  and  business  revulsions,  it 
suited  the  policy  of  bank  men  to  everywhere  embarrass  the  business  of  every 
manufacturer,  importer,  and  capitalist,  who  did  not  join  in  their  political  cru- 
sade. It  requires  no  profound  reflection  to  see  how  such  inconveniences  as 
would,  under  the  wisest  management,  have  attended  the  deliberate  winding 
up  of  the  affairs  of  such  an  institution,  became  exaggerated  a  hundred-fold 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  described.  Thus  determined  upon  making 
ihe  catastrophe  sweeping  as  possible,  the  loans  of  the  bank  were  extended  to 
upwards  of  sixty  million  of  dollars,  in  order  to  furnish  means  of  specula- 
tion  to  what  would  now  be  called  a  national  bank  ring. 

But  to  the  last  moment  smaller  loans  were  called  in  from  all  directions, 
and  money,  as  it  always  will  be  under  such  circumstances,  was  found  only  in 
stagnant  morasses,  like  water  in  low  places  after  the  tributary  rivulets  have  all 
dried  up. 

The  evil  was  wide-spread,  and  a  general  paralysis  of  business  came  over 
the  country.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  malign  influence,  which  in  a  spirit  of 
desperate  revenge  the  bank  monopolists  had  endeavored  to  inflame  to  aug- 
ment the  common  disaster,  the  State  banks,  which  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  distribution  of  tha  public  deposits,  were  able  to  afford  relief;  confidence 
began  to  reappear,  and  prosperity  was  in  a  considerable  degj-ee  restored. 
Thinking  men  throughout  the  great  agricultural  districts,  removed  from  the 
heated  centres  of  speculation  and  trade,  approved  of  the  course  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken,  and  his  popularity  through  all  those  districts  was  enhanced, 
as  was  proved  by  the  increased  vote  on  his  re-election.  It  did  cost  him  some 
diminution  of  his  strength  in  the  commercial  States,  where  larger  masses  of 
men  live  on  their  wits,  with  no  better  claim  to  the  rewards  of  honest  industry 
than  those  which  are  based  upon  superior  sagacity  in  managing  other  men's 
money. 

The  last  official  act  of  the  President,  however,  was  perhaps  one  of  less  sa- 
gacity and  judgment.  By  his  order,  a  Circular  was  issued  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  July  1836,  requiring  all  collectors  of  the  public  revenue  to  re- 
ceive nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment.  Although  the  advocates  of 
gold  and  silver  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  the  issue  of  all  other  so-called 
media  of  circulation,  applauded  this  measure  at  the  time,  and  have  applauded 
it  ever  since,  claiming  that  the  Government  had  come  back  to  the  only  sound 
principle  of  finance,  yet  the  Circular  bore  very  heavily  upon  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Among  other  reasons  which  the  President  assigned  for  the  act,— and  one 
of  great  strength,— was  that  the  measure  was  calculated  to  check  speculations 
in  the  public  lands,  which  was  fatal  to  emigration  ;  controlled  in  vast  areas 
and  held  at  exaggerated  prices  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  people,  it  pre- 
vented  the  flow  of  healthful  emigration  to  the  new  States.      In  this  case,  as  in 
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all  others,  the  last  effort  of  the  monopolists  in  money,  in  manufactures,  and  in 
speculation  was  exhausted  in  attempting  to  change  the  irrevocable  purpose 
of  General  Jackson,  who  was  visited  by  delegations  from  all  the  great  cities, 
by  its  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  and  rich  men — even 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  representing  vast  multitudes  of  the  religious  community ; 
and  every  possible  attempt  was  made  to  change  his  purpose ;  but  he  was  no 
more  to  be  moved  by  private  appeal  or  public  clamor  than  old  Cheops  is  to  be 
shaken  from  his  base  by  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert. 

Accession  of  New  States. — But  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  turn  with  me  from 
the  heated  collisions  of  those  days,  the  memory  of  which  has  long  since 
passed  away  with  the  footsteps  of  disaster  which  have  been  lost  in  the  steady 
march  of  public  prosperity. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  Acts  were  passed  for  the  admission  of  Arkan- 
sas '  and  Michigan "  into  the  Union,  and  thus  the  original  thirteen  States 
had  doubled.  The  two  latest  admitted  present  as  fair  a  contrast  between 
northern  and  southern  States  as  can  perhaps  be  found,  in  climate,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  in  the  conditions  of  society.  They  are  nearly  equal 
in  area,  that  of  Arkansas  being  52,198  sq.  miles,  that  of  Michigan  56,451. 
In  their  early  history  Arkansas  far  outnumbered  Michigan  in  population, 
having  14,255  in  1820,  while  Michigan  had  only  8,765.  Ten  years  later, 
Michigan  was  one  thousand  ahead.  In  1840  Arkansas  had  only  reached 
97,574,  while  Michigan  had  212,267.  Ii^  1850  Arkansas  had  risen  to 
209,897,  and  Michigan  to  397,654.  In  the  next  decade  Arkansas  showed  an 
increase  to  435,450,  Michigan  during  the  same  period  to  749,113  ;  while  by 
the  census  of  1870  Arkansas  had  only  reached  484,471,  while  Michigan 
had  left  her  southern  sister  by  the  enormous  increase  to  1,184,059.  In 
wealth,  hardly  a  comparison  could  be  instituted,  since  the  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  in  Arkansas  in  1870,  was  $63,101,304,  and  the  personal  estate, 
$31,426,539  ;  while  at  the  same  date  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in 
Michigan  was  $719,208,118. 

In  products  of  agriculture,  cash  value  of  farms  and  live-stock,  mining, 
manufactures,  internal  improvements,  commerce,  and  education,  the  number 
of  corporate  cities,  the  prosperity  of  the  people,/  institutions  of  religion, 
charity,  and  science,  all  trace  of  resemblance  ceases.     All  the  wealth,  indus- 

'  Arkansas.— By  Act  of  March  2,  1819,  formed  as  to  the  Territory  all  that  part  of  the  former  Territory  of 
the  Arkansavv  Territory  from  the  southern  part  uf  the  Iiuiiana  lying  north  of  and  not  included  in  the  State  of 
Territory  of  Missouri  ;  by  Act  of  June  15,  1836,  the  Indiana,  and  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
same  was  admitted  as  the  State  of  Arkansas. — His-  which  was  not  included  in  the  State  of  Uhnois,  This 
torical  Note  of  Ninth  Census,  Population  and  Social  addition  extended  the  Territory  westward  to  the  Mis- 
Statistics,  p.  596.  sissippi  River.      By  Act  of   June  28,    1834,  there   was 

2  Michigan. — By  Act  of  January  11,  1805,  to  take  added  to  the  Territory  the  territory  between  the  Missis- 
effect  June  30,  1805,  formed  as  a  Territorj'  from  the  sippi  River  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  and  While 
Territoi-y  of  Indiana.  It  then  consisted  of  that  known  Earth  Rivers  on  the  west,  and  between  the  northern 
mainly  as  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  bound-  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  on 
ed  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  a  line  '  through  the  the  south,  and  the  international  boundary  line  on  the. 
middle  of  said  Lake  [Michigan]  northwardly  to  its  north.  The  Territory  then  extended  from  Lakes  Huron 
northern  extremity,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  north-  and  Erie  westward  to  the  Missouri  River.  By  Act  of 
ern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  south  June  15,  1S36,  enabled  to  become  a  State  as  now 
by  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the  southern  extremity  of  bounded  ;  by  Act  of  January  26,  1837,  the  same  was 
Lake  Michigan.'  By  Act  of  April  19,  1816,  and  Joint  admitted  as  a  State.  The  remainder  of  the  Territory 
Resolution  of  December  11,  1816,  ab  was  taken  into  of  Michigan  was  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  States  ot 
the  State  of  Indiana.  By  act  of  April  18,  1S18  (the  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  a  part  of  the  Tern- 
enabling  act  for  the  Sute  of  Illinois),  there  was  added  tory  of  Dakota.— /iiiV^. 
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try,  and  enterprise  of  Arkansas,  rested  upon  the  single  basis  of  negro  slavery. 
Those  of  Michigan  upon  the  symmetrical  columns  of  freedom,  knowledge, 
diversified  industry,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  attributes  and  forces 
of  a  completely  equipped  modern  civilization.  The  wealth  of  Wayne 
county, — of  which  Detroit  is  the  shire  town, — and  the  resources  at  its 
disposal,  could  purchase  the  whole  State  of  Arkansas,  if  it  were  put  up  at 
auction  to-day.  And  yet  the  capacity  of  her  soil  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  the  wealth  of  her  mines,  as  far  transcend  those  of  Michigan,  as  Michi- 
gan's do  those  of  Rhode  Island.  So  much  for  the  contrast  that  may  every- 
where be  drawn  between  slavery  and  freedom. 

The  Road  opened  to  California. — But  while  this  battle  of  the  giants  was 
raging  with  such  fury  over  questions  of  Banks  and  Tariffs,  and  the  supremacy 
of  rival  parties  at  Washington,  another  conflict,  which  then  excited  little 
interest  in  the  United  States,  was  going  on  beyond  our  south-western 
border,  which  was  to  put  forth  a  mightier  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Republic  in  the  future  than  any  event  which  had  happened  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Almost  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  us,  a 
few  forest-rangers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  were,  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1836,  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  a  vastly  larger,  and  com- 
pletely appointed  Mexican  army,  led  by  the  ablest  general  of  the  Spanish 
race  then  living,  to  determine,  before  sun  set,  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto, 
whether  or  not  the  last  barrier  between  the  advancement  of  our  Republic  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  should  be  overthrown  forever. 

Most  of  our  modern  statesmen  and  historians  have  displayed  a  strange 
indift'erence  on  the  subject  of  Texas,  which  it  now  seems  so  diflficult  to 
account  for.  The  achievement  of  the  independence  of  Texas  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  her  automony  for  nearly  ten  years  as  an  independent  Republic  ;  her 
final  admission  to  our  Union  as  altogether  the  largest  State  comprising  it, 
having  an  area  of  274,356  miles,  being,  within  a  fraction,  six  times  larger 
than  the  State  of  New  York  ;  attended  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  to  the  old 
empire  of  the  Montezumas,  and  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  that  other 
broad  stretch  of  territory  which  was  conceded  by  Mexico ! — surely  such  an 
array  of  events  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  that  either 
history  or  statesmanship  could  bestow.  I  know  nothing  that  in  magnitude 
or  importance  approaches  this  imposing  array  of  events.  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Republic  nothing  like  it  has  happened.  It  at  once  turned  our 
national  energies  in  a  new  direction,  and  imparted  a  new  color  to  our  his- 
tory. I  know  of  no  tragedy  in  our  Revolution  to  match  the  massacre  of  the 
Alamo.  I  know  of  no  battle  in  our  Revolution, — after  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga, 
and  Yorktown, — that  can  begin  to  compare  in  importance  with  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  Nor  can  I  recall  any  campaign  so  wonderful  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, if  I  except  the  ten  days  of  Washingtok  on  the  Delaware,  that 
can  match  the  campaign  of  the  little  Texan  army  under  General  Houston, 
which  ended  on  the  field  where  the  independence  of  Texas  was  won. 
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In  the  lives  of  very  great  men  there  are  moments  on  which  fortune  seems 
dehghted  to  suspend  their  future  history.  When  they  meet  such  crises  with 
a  valor  that  commands  destiny,  she  should  take  of  the  future  for  them — she 
does.  Once  passed  the  crisis,  there  are  no  more  hardships  to  undergo,  no 
more  dangers  to  encounter.  The  gates  which  guide  the  way  to  glory  are 
swung  wide  open  to  the  advancing  hero,  and  he  treads  his  path  of  triumph  as 
securely  afterwards,  as  the  Roman  conqueror  went  up  to  the  Campidolio 
through  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City. 

So,  too,  there  are  days  in  the  lives  of  nations  when  Providence  hangs 
the  enduring  glory  of  a  people  upon  a  single  hour,  when  they  are  summoned 
to  decide  what  their  future  shall  be — whether  their  banners  shall  float  to  new , 
realms,  extending  liberty,  law,  and  civilization  over  oppressed  communities ; 
crushing  old  structures  of  despotism  ;  breaking  the  arms  of  tyrants,  and 
sweeping  away  the  rotten  fabrics  of  hoary  superstition  to  emancipate  whole 
peoples  ;  or  whether  the  wheels  of  their  national  greatness  shall  stand  still,  and 
the  solemn  proclamation  go  forth,  that  they  have  reached  the  furthest  limits 
,of  their  civilization — that  the  race  of  their  daring  young  men  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested— that  there  shall  be  no  new  field  for  untrodden  adventure  and  lofty 
achievement — that  the  world,  and  even  despotism  itself,  may  roll  its  wheels 
of  conquest  up  to  their  frontier  borders,  and  enlarge  the  empire  of  tyranny 
and  superstition  at  its  will,  for  iJiey  have  done  thei)-  work  !  They  have  extended 
their  freedom  and  power  fai  enough,  and  must  extend  it  no  longer.  No 
bold  woodsman  may  pass  their  limits,  and  plunge  off  into  the  wilds,  to  cut 
out  for  himself  and  his  children  a  home  in  God's  own  forests,  for  his  gov- 
ernment will  never  protect  the  squatter  adventurer,  albeit  the  James  River 
settler  and  uncompromising  Puritan  were  nothing  more. 

History  is  filled  with  such  beautiful  images,  from  that  night  of  gloom  and 
death,  when  the  magic  watchword,  prepare  to  march,  sounded  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  three  miUions  of  captive  Hebrews  had  before  sunrise 
left  that  mighty  river  far  behind  them.  When  Leonidas,  to  save  his  nation 
from  the  trampling  hoof  of  an  Asiatic  de-spot,  held  the  pass  of  Thermop- 
ylae. When  Charles  Martel,  on  the  field  of  Poitiers  turned  back  the  invad- 
ing hosts  of  Saracens.  When  Gustavus  Adolphus  saved  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism with  his  life  on  the  field  of  Liitzen.  When  Marco  Bozzaris,  fought  that 
decisive  battle  with  the  Turks.  When  Washington  turned  the  tide  of  war,  and 
saved  the  Thirteen  Colonies  on  the  field  of  Monmouth  ! 

And  if  so  be  that  one  after  another  of  these  forest  heroes  has  led  the  way 
through  the  green  woods  beyond  the  Sabine,  and  they  can,  at  last,  show  the 
traveller  the  smoke  of  ten  thousand  new  cottages,  wreathing  up  into  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  New  Estremadura  ;  and  if  so  be  this  new  race  of  Puritans,  Cava- 
liers, Huguenots  and  outlaws,  all  fraternally  mingled,  have  built  up  the  beauti-  , 
ful  fabric  of  a  new,  free  commonwealth,  for  all  the  world  to  come  to  for  a  home, 
and  done  it  withal  while  they  were  protecting  their  wives  and  little  children 
from  savages,  made  remorseless  by  the  enervated,  perfidious  Mexicans — why, 
even  after  these  hunter-legislators,  these  squatter-founders  of  states,  have  done 
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all  the  hard  work,  this  old  Republic,  whose  wheels  can  roll  no  further,  will 
not  even  accept  what  no  other  nation  ever  had  to  offer — the  free  gift  of  a 
mighty  domain,  declared  independent,  as  New  York  and  Virginia  had  been 
eighty  years  before,  although  the  offering  be  made  without  money  and  with- 
out price  ! 

Yes,  these  trial  days  come  to  nations,  as  they  come  to  men.  One  of  those 
Rubicon-hours  came  on  the  cold,  bleak  Rock  of  Plymouth,  where  a  little  band 
of  liberty-loving  men  landed,  under  the  cover  of  a  keen  northern  blast,  to  be- 
gin the  great  business  for  which  Anglo-Saxons  crossed  the  Atlantic, — of  found- 
ing free  commonwealths.  Virginia,  too,  had  her  hour,  and  her  cavaliers  went 
through  the  Indian-haunted  woods,  as  Marshal  Ney's  cavalry  charged  through 
the  Black  Forest. 

At  last,  after  much  debate,  and  more  stupid  misconception,  the  New  Re- 
public came,  and  laid  on  our  Federal  Altars  her  young  shield.  It  was  rid- 
dled with  rifle  bullets,  and  battered  by  the  trenchajit  strokes  of  the  toma- 
hawk. You  need  not  have  looked  very  close  to  have  seen,  too,  the  ghostly 
image  of  Mexican  treachery  filling  up  the  interstices.  What  an  offering  was 
this  !  A  young  hero-people,  a  new  Rome,  coming  out  of  the  forests,  walking 
in  light,  and  clothed  in  strength, — advancing  in  manliness  up  to  our  altars. 

When  the  future  historian  shall  tell  his  readers  that  the  Young  Republic 
was  driven  away  from  our  Capitol,  and  her  shield  hurled  back  in  her  face — • 
they  will  not  believe  it.  That  the  Representatives  of  America  debated,  hesi- 
tated, laughed  Texas  to  scorn — will,  to  future  times,  seem  a  malignant  inven- 
tion of  the  historian.  But  it  was  so — and  the  last  resource  of  Republicanism 
was  resorted  to.  The  Texan  banner  was  flung  to  the  breeze,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  were  asked  to  settle  the  question.  And  the  rallying  cry  rang 
over  the  hills  of  New  England,  '  where  the  young  American  Eagle  first  un- 
furled his  wings' — and  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  down  to  the 
Florida  coast — and  back  came  the  shout  of  a  grateful  welcome,  and  Texas 
came  into  the  Union. 

It  was  a  proud  day  when  her  senators  took  their  seats.  Greatest  of  the 
Texans,  came  that  wondrous  man,  who  had  stood  by  the  side  of  the  younaj 
Republic,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  and  rocked  her  infancy  in  those  far-off  wilds, — 
ne  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  bringing  in  his  arms — not 
like  the  triumphant  generals  of  Rome — the  fine  gold  or  precious  stones  of 
distant  barbaric  princes,  lashed  to  his  victorious  car — but  a  new  and  a  vast 
empire.  There  was  the  tall,  erect  form  of  the  care-worn  chieftain — his  locks 
turned  prematurely  gray  by  the  hardships  of  a  revolutionary  frontier  life.  His 
wounds  were  upon  him  ;  he  had  bled  freely  in  the  service  of  two  Republics. 
It  was  such  a  sight  as  this  Republic  will  not  see  again. 
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SECTION  SEVENTH. 

HOW   TEXAS    FIRST   BECAME    SETTLED    BY   OUR    PEOPLE — HOW    SHE    BECAME    A 
FREE    AND    INDEPENDENT   STATE HER    DECLARATION    OF    INDE- 
PENDENCE— THE    VICTORY  WHICH    ACHIEVED    IT. 

So  much  popular  ignorance  among  the  masses,  and  so  much  misconcep- 
tion and  prejudice  among  the  intelligent,  has  prevailed  on  these  subjects, 
that  a  few  plain  statements  have  become  indispensable  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  historic  facts.  The  vulgar  impression,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  has  been,  that  the  first  settlement  of  Texas  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  began  in  the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  a  neighboring  and  friendly 
State  by  a  band  of  desperate  filibusters ;  and  this  false  impression,  which 
was  first*  spread  throughout  the  country  by  the  agents  of  Santa  Anna,  and 
afterwards  industriously  scattered  by  the  political  party  which  was  hostile  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  persistently  adhered  to  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  her  admission  to  the  Union.  So  violently  were  these  atrocious  libels 
proclaimed,  that  it  became  the  common  impression  throughout  the  civilized 
world  that  the  early  emigrants  to  Texas  were,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  the 
last  offscourings  of  civilization,  —  fugitives  from  justice,  —  outlaws  from 
society, — murderers, — robbers,  highwaymen,  bandits, — men  stained  with 
every  crime,  their  hands  dyed  in  blood.  A  more  cruel  or  fouler  libel  never 
was  branded  upon  a  community.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Character  of  the  Early  Texati  Colonists.  — The  American  colony  in 
Texas,  like  every  other  colony  since  time  began,  consisted  of  men  who 
wanted  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  among  them  were  doubtless  desperate 
and  unprincipled  characters.  Such  men  have  always  borne  a  certain  propor- 
tion in  every  similar  community.  Especially  have  they  been  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  along  our  northern,  western,  and  southern  frontiers.  But 
the  proportion  which  such  characters  bore  to  the  great  body  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Texas,  was  much  smaller  than  in  many  of  our  Western  States  and 
territories ;  especially  in  the  tidal  wave  which  swept  through  to  California, 
after  the  gold  fever  set  in.  But  the  movement  to  Texas  began  in  no  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  or  soil  of  a  friendly  State. 

Mexico  i?ivited  Emigration  from  the  United  States. — Although  Mexico 
had  caught  enough  of  the  all  pervading  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  rise  and 
shake  oft'  the  foul  mantle  of  Spani-sh  despotism,  she  had  not  vital  energy 
enough  to  work  out  her  own  political  regeneration.  She  had  been  too  long 
bowed  into  the  dust  by  the  foreign  tyrant — she  had  been  too  long  steeped  in 
the  besotted  bigotry  of  superstition — she  had  uever  thought  or  acted  for  her- 
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self — she  had  no  clear  perception  of  human  rights — no  intelligent  idea  of 
liberty.  She  did  not  know  that  a  nation  never  can  grow  rich  by  abandoning 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  digging  gold  and  silver  from  the  mine — she 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  six  vigorous  republics  had  grown  up 
into  power  on  the  cold  barren  hills  of  New  England,  while  she  had  become 
feeble  and  impoverished  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  the  world.  And  yet 
she  believed,  if  she  could  once  introduce  that  northern  population  into  her 
limits,  she  might  borrow  from  them  the  secret  of  their  magic  power.  Her 
statesmen  were  told  that  New  Englanders,  when  they  found  they  could  not 
get  their  bread  from  their  rocky,  frozen  soil,  made  commerce  of  stones,  and 
grew  rich  by  exporting  granite,  and  lime,  and  cobble-stones,  and  timber 
during  the  summer,  and  sent  off  ship-loads  of  frozen  water  in  winter,  albeit 
they  had  to  find  their  market  for  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  '  These,' 
said  the  Mexican  statesmen,  '  are  the  men  we  must  get  to  colonize  our  vast 
garden-province  of  Texas — for  we  have  for  three  centuries  tried  in  vain  to 
do  it  ourselves.' 

Character  of  Stephen  F.  Austin : — So  that  fertile  territor)'  was  thrown 
open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were  plied  by  all  those 
motives  of  gain  and  pledges  of  protection  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  pioneer 
settler,  prove  too  strong  for  the  allurements  of  home.  A  band  of  choice 
spirits,  hardy  men,  some  of  them  trained  in  the  district  schools  of  the  North 
and  West,  cultivating  a  cold,  ungrateful  soil,  were  led  out  to  find  their  new 
homes  in  the  fair  province  of  New  Estramadura,  where  all  nature  was  blush- 
ing under  the  purple  light  of  the  tropics.  At  their  head  went  Stephen  F. 
Austin  ;  one  of  those  few  men  upon  whose  inconuptible,  dauntless  truth,  a 
young  nation  finds  it  her  salvation  to  repose.  In  his  rare  and  great  character, 
all  that  was  lofty  in  the  Cavalier  and  uncompromising  in  the  Puritan  was 
mingled.  He  entered  into  his  obligations  with  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
conducted  all  his  negotiations  and  redeemed  all  his  pledges,  in  good  faith. 
For  a  time,  Mexico  stood  by  her  engagements,  and  the  infant  colony  struck 
its  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  At  last  Mexico  discovered  that  the  very  qualities 
from  which  she  promised  herself  so  much  advantage — the  industry,  the  enter- 
prise, the  inventions  of  the  new  colonists — were  all  owing  to  that  intelligent 
love  of  liberty  which  she  so  little  understood,  and  yet  so  much  dreaded.  She 
saw  the  men  who  had  energy  enough  to  be  good  settlers,  where  Spaniards  and 
half-breeds  had  failed,  had  too  much  independence  ever  to.be  governed  as 
Spaniards.  But  she  found  out  her  mistake  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  cor- 
rect it.  Like  the  ancient  Britons,  she  had  invited  a  superior  race  into  her 
country,  unconscious  that  her  sceptre  would  one  day  be  transferred  to  their 
ha  ids. 

Loyalty  of  Texan  Settlers. — This  was  the  point  upon  which  the  des- 
tiny of  the  old  Spanish  empire  hinged.  Mexico  might  now  have  borrowed 
from  her  new  subjects  the  elements  of  an  entire  poHtical  regeneration.  These 
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colonists  were  not  ambitious  men — they  went  tliere  only  to  cultivate  the  soil — 
but  they  had  carried,  of  necessity,  their  civihzation  and  love  of  liberty  with 
them,  and  they  could  not  brook  the  tyranny  of  Mexican  Dictators.  They 
went  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  and  up  to  the  2d 
of  March,  1836,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  all  the 
protests  and  discontent,  all  the  demands  and  petitions  of  the  Texans,  were 
limited  to  a  concession  of  the  rights  secured  to  all  the  States  of  Mexico  by  that 
Constitution  I 

But  Mexico  was  now  under  the  sway  of  selfish,  ambitious  military  chief- 
tains, who,  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  had  trampled  the  Constitution  of 
1824  in  the  dust.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  political 
agitations  of  Texas  began,  and  the  will  of  the  entire  people  had  been  de- 
clared, all  they  asked  for,  and  all  they  desired  then,  was  to  see  the  Constitutioti 
of  \.Z2i^ preserved  inviolate.  But  men,  who  are  driven  to  the  wall,  and  compelled 
to  fight  for  life,  sometimes  fight  for  victory.  Mr.  Austin  was  sent  Commis- 
sioner to  Mexico,  and  he  went  to  the  Capital  with  his  memorial.  His  very 
appearance  in  that  city  with  the  prayer  of  his  colony,  that  the  Mexicans 
would  abide  by  their  own  Constitution,  under  whose  solemn  pledges  he  had 
led  his  people  to  their  new  home — was  too  bitter  a  sarcasm  upon  the  corrupt 
tyrants  who  had  trampled  down  that  high  compact,  and  he  was  plunged  into 
a  foul  dungeon,  where  for  many  months  he  never  saw  a  beam  of  sunshine, 
nor  even  the  hand  that  fed  him. 

The  Texans  Forced  into  a  Declaration  of  Independence. — How  was  all 
this  tampering  with  Anglo-Saxon  men  to  end  ?  Who,  that  knows  what  plighted 
faith  means,  or  has  any  notion  of  the  obligations  growing  out  of  a  political 
compact,  will  pretend  to  say  that  Texas  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  a  Dictator  who  had  committed  high  treason  against  his  own  government — 
treason  for  which  he  would  have  been  brought  to  the  block  by  the  people  of 
Mexico,  had  he  not  had  twenty  thousand  bayonets  at  his  back.  The  Federal 
compact  had  now  been  broken,  and  by  the  highest  law  of  nations,  every 
State  of  the  Union  not  only  had  the  right,  but  was  bound  in  duty  to  take  care 
of  itself.  An  immediate  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have  been  justified 
by  the  world.  But  Texas  still  remonstrated,  and  still  prayed.  All  she  wanted, 
was  a  return  to  the  Constitution  of  1824.  But  that  Constitution  lay  bleeding 
under  the  hoofs  of  Santa  Anna's  battle-horse,  and  his  myrmidon  soldiers  had 
possession  of  the  Capital.  War  was  proclaimed  against  Texas  by  Mexico, 
because  she  would  not  acknowledge  a  Dictator — and  an  invading  army  was 
sent  across  the  Rio  Grande,  to  '■lay  waste  the  infajit  colony,  a7id slaughter  all 
its  inhabitants.' 

On  the  1st  February  an  election  was  held  by  order  of  the  Council  for 
delegates  to  a  convention  with  plenary  powers,  which  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton, March  ist,  and  on  the  next  day  they  made  and  signed  their  memorable 
Declaration  of  Tndependence,  \\hich  was  as  well  worthy  of  commanding 
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the  respect  of  mankind,   and  above   all   the  sympathy  of  the   people  of  the 
United  States,  as  any  other  Bill  of  Rights  ever  promulgated.' 

This  was  the  position  of  Texas — and  if  those  men  were  not  justified  in 
defending  their  wives  and  children  from  slaughter,  and  their  dwellings  from 

'  When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect  the  invited  and  induced  the  Anglo-American  population  of 

lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  people,  from  whom  its  Texas  to  colonize  its  wilderness  under  the  pledged  faith 

legitimate  powers  are  derived,  and  for  the  advancement  of  a  written  constitution,  and  that  they  should  continue 

of  whose  happiness  it  was  instituted  ;  and  so  far  from  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  liberty  and  republican  gov- 

being  a  guarantee  for  their  inestimable  and  inalienable  ernment   to  which   they  have  been  habituated  in  the 

rights,  becomes  an   instrument    in  the  hands  of  evil  [and  of  their  birth— the  United  States  of  America, 

rulers  for  their  oppression  :— When  the  Federal  Repub-  In  this  expectation   they  have  been  cruelly  disap- 

lican  Constitution  of   their  country,   v/hich   they   have  pointed,  inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation  has  acquiesced 

sworn  to  support,  no  longer  has  a  substantial  existence,  in  the  late  changes  made  in  the  government  by  General 

and   the  whole  nature  of  their  government  has  been  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who  having  overtiu-ned 

forcibly  changed  without  their  consent,  from  a  restricted  the  constitution  of  his  country,  now  offers  to  us  the  cruel 

Federative  Republic,  composed  of  Sovereign  States,  to  alternatives,  either  to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired  by 

consolidated  central  military  despotism,  in  which  every  so  many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of 

interest  is   disregarded  but  that  of  the  army  and  the  all  tyranny,  the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and 

priesthood,  both  the  eternal  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  the  the  priesthood. 

ever-ready  minions  of  power,  and  the  usual  instruments  It  has   sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  State  of  Coa- 

of  tyrants  : — When,  long  after  the  spirit  of  the  constitu-  huila,  by  which  our  interests  have  been  continually  de- 

tion  has  departed,  r.ioderation  is  at  length  so  far  lost  by  pressed  through  a  jealous  and  partial  course  of  legisla- 

those  in  power,  that  even  the  semblance  of  freedom  is  tion,  carried  on  at  a  far  distant  seat  of  government,  by 

removed,  and  the  forms  themselves  of  the  constitution  a  hostile  majority,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  this,  too, 

discontinued,   and   so  far  from  their  petitions  and  re-  notwithstanding  we  have   petitioned,    in  the  humblest 

monstrances  being  regarded,  the  agents  who  bear  them  terms,  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  State  Gov- 

are  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  mercenary  armies   sent  ernment,  and  have,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

forth  to  enforce  a  new  government  upon  them  at  the  the  National  Constitution,  presented    to   the   General 

point  of  the  bayonet : —  Congress  a  republican  constitution,  which  was,  without 

When,  in  consequence  of  such  acts  of  malfeasance  just  cause,  contemptuously  rejected. 

and  abduction  on  the  part  of  the  government,  anarchy  It  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  for  a  long  time,  one  of 

prevails,  and  civil  society  is   dissolved  into  its  original  our  citizens,  for  no  other  cause  but  a  zealous  endeavor 

elements — in  such  a  crisis,  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  our  Constitution,  and  the 

right  of  self-preservation,  the  inherent  and  inalienable  establishment  of  a  State  Government. 

right  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  first  principles,  and  take  It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure,  on  a  firm  basis, 

their  political  a-ffairs  into  their  own  hands  in  extreme  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  that  palladium  of  civil  liberty, 

ca^es— enjoins  it  as  a  right  toward  themselves,  and   a  and  only  safe  guarantee  for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 

sacred  obligation  to  their  posterity  to  abolish  such  gov-  of  the  citizen. 

ernment.  and  create  another  in  its  st«ad,  calculated  to  It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  system  of  educa- 

rescue  them  from  impending  dangers,  and   to  secure  tion,  although  possessed  of  almost  boundless  resources 

their  welfare  and  happiness.  (the  public  domain)  ;  and  although  it  is  an  axiom  in 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are   amenable   for  political  science,  that  unless  a  people  are  educated  and 

their  acts  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind.     A  state-  enlightened,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  continuance  of  civil 

ment  of  a  part  of  our  grievances  is  therefore  submitted  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for  self-government. 

,  to  an  impartial  world,  in  justification  of  the  hazardous  It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants,  stationed 

but  unavoidable  step  now  taken,  of  severing  our  politi-  amoiiK  us,  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression  and 

cal  connection  «ith  the  Mexican  people,  and  assuming  tyranny,  thus  trampling  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of 

an    independent    attitude   among    the   nations  of  the  the  citizen,  and  rendering  the  military  superior  to  tha 

sarth.  civil  power. 

The  Mexican  Government,  by  its  colonization  laws,  It  has  dissolved,  by  force  of  arms,  the  State  Com- 
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fire,  there  never  was  a  people  who  had  a  right  to  smite  the  arm  of  a  tyrant. 
The  heroes  of '76  rebelled  against  a  constitutional  government,  with  its  par- 
liament and  king,  because  they  were  taxed  without  representation.  The 
Texatis  never  rebelled  at  all.  They  would  not  bow  to  a  Dictator  who  had 
stamped  the  free  Constitution  of  his  country  under  his  feet ; — and  now  a  war 
of  extermination  was  proclaimed.  Seven  hundred  brave  men  had  been 
slaughtered  and  burned  to  ashes,  after  they  had,  under  a  solemn  pledge  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

The  red  flame  of  exterminating  war  was  now  rolling  over  the  bosom  of  the 
young  Republic,  whose  only  crime  was  her  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  Mexico. 

The  Slaughter-day  of  Saji  Jacifito. — It  came  at  last,  and  the  Texans  who 
went  into  battle,  knew  that  every  one  of  them  would  be  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood,  if  the  enemy  conquered.     Such  had  been  the  case  at  Goliad  and  the 

gress  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  obliged  our  repre-  These,  and  other  grievances,  were  patiendy  borne 

sentatives  to  fly  for  their  lives  from  the  seat  of  govern-  by  the  people  of  'Jexas,  untill  they  reached  that  point  at 

ment,  thus  depriving  us  of  the  fundamental  political  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.     We  then  took 

right  of  representation.  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  National  Constitution.      Wa 

It  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  number  of  our  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assistance  ;  our 

citizens,  and  ordered  military  detachments  to  seize  and  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain  ;   though  months  have 

carry  them  into  the  interior  for  trial,  in  contempt  of  the  elapsed,  no  sympathetic  response  has  yet  been  heard 

civil  authorities,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  from  the  interior.     We  are,   therefore,    forced   to    the 

Constitution.  melancholy  conclusion,  that  the  Mexican  people  have 

It  has  made  piratical  attacks  upon  our  commerce,  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their  liberty,  and  the 

by  commissioning  foreign  desperadoes,  and  authorizing  substitution  therefor  of   a  military  government ;    that 

them  to  seize  our  vessels,  and  'convey  the  property  of  they  are  unfit  to  be  free,  and  incapable  of  self-govern- 

our  citizens  to  far-distant  parts  for  confiscation.  ment. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the  Almighty,  The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  now 

according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  by  the  decrees  our  eternal  political  separation. 

support  of  a  national  religion  calculated  to  promote  the  We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  mith plenary po'icers, 

temporal  interest  of  its  human  functionaries,  rather  than  of  the  people  of  Texas,    in  solemn  convention   aS' 

the  Glory  of  the  true  and  living  God.  sembled,  appealing  to  a  candid  nvorld  for  the  neces- 

It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms,  which  sities  of  our  condition,  do  hereby  resolve   and  de- 

are  essential  to  our  defence — the  rightful  property  of  dare,  that  our  political  connection  iiiith  the  Mexi' 

freemen — and  formidable  only  to  tyrannical  governments,  can  nation  has  forever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of 

It  has  invaded  our  country  both  by   sea  and  by  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  Free  .Sovereign,  and  In- 

land,  with  the  intent  to  lay  waste  our  territory,  and  dependent  Republic,  and  we  are  fully  invested 

drive  us  from  our  homes  ;  and  has  now  a  large  mer-  with  all  the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly- 

cenary  army  advancing  to  carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  belong  to  independent  nations  ;  and,  conscious  of  the 

extermination.  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we  fearlessly  and  con- 

It  has  through  its  emissaries,  incited  the  merciless  tidently  commit  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter 

savage,   with    the     tomahawk    and    scalping-knife,    to  of  the  dustinies  of  nations. 

massacre  the  inhabitants  of  our  defenceless  frontiers.  'In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 

It  has  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  connection  our  names.     Signed    by    58   Delegates   whose    birth- 

with  it,  the  contemp  tible  sport  and  victim  of  successive  places  are  given  as  follows.      Virginia  11,  Tennessee  9, 

inilitarj'   revolution :,    and   hath    continually  exhibited  North   Carolina  9,    Kentucky   5,     .South   Carolma  4. 

tvery  characteristic  of  a  weak,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical  Georgia  4,   New  York  2,  Texas  2,  Pennsylvania  3- 

government.  Massachusetts,  i.  New  Jersey  7    <-  *'011      »>*   . 
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Alamo,  and  such  was  the  watchword  of  the  advancing  dictator.  But  high 
over  the  smoke  of  San  Jacinto  the  bow  of  vengeance  was  held  by  the  hard 
of  eternal  justice.  The  wing  of  an  Almighty  Providence  had  sheltered  the 
bark  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  its  strong  shield  had  been  held  before  the  rude 
homes  of  Plymouth,  and  James  River.  Over  the  deliberations  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  Heaven  presided,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
its  will  was  done.  And  now,  having  decreed,  that  the  broad  prairies  and 
shining  rivers  of  that  vast  land,  which  had  groaned  under  the  tramp  of  des- 
potic power,  and  been  blasted  by  the  withering  blight  of  superstition  for  ages, 
should  be  regenerated  by  a  nobler  and  better  race,  Omnipotence  had  begun  to 
reveal  its  great  purposes. 

The  last  act  of  this  drama,  which  had  begun  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  to  be  opened  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto.  And  although  the  sun 
gleamed  on  the  armor  of  eighteen  hundred  Mexicans  that  morning,  and  when 
the  Con)mander's  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  he  was,  to  all  human  appear- 
ances, sure  of  a  victory,  yet  the  result  proved  that  the  battle  is  not  always  to 
the  strong — that  'God  rules  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  giveth  its 
kingdoms  to  whomsoever  He  will.'  A  decree  had  gone  forth  against  that 
army,  and  against  the  long-abused  reign  of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico — '  thy 
dominion  is  taken  from  thee.' 

And  the  future  historian  will,  one  day,  open  his  scroll  by  announcing  that 
when  the  sun  went  down  over  the  groans  and  the  slaughter  of  San  Jacinto, 
the  dominion  of  Mexico  passed  away. 

The  Battle  of  San  Jacinto. — Houston's  little  army  of  700  men,  had  finished 
their  march,  and  come  up  with  Santa  Anna,  and  his  iSoo  troops  on  the  field 
of  San  Jacinto.  The  day  had  already  begun  to  wear  away ;  it  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  yet  the  enemy  kept  concealed  behind  his 
breast-works,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
Events  had  taken  just  such  a  course  as  Houston  expected  and  desired,  and 
he  began  to  prepare  for  instant  battle. 

Everything  was  ready,  and  every  man  at  his  post  waiting  for  the  charge. 
Houston's  two  six-pounders  had  commenced  a  well  directed  fire  of  grape  and 
canister,  and  they  shattered  bones  and  baggage  where  they  struck.  The  mo- 
ment had  at  last  come.  Houston  ordered  the  charge,  and  sounded  out  the 
war  cry.  Remember  the  Alamo.  These  magic  words  struck  the  ear  of 
every  soldier  at  the  same  instant,  and  '  the  Alamo  ! '  '  the  Alamo  ! '  went  up 
from  the  army  in  one  wild  scream,  which  sent  terror  through  the  Mexican 
host.  At  that  moment  a  rider  came  up  on  a  horse  covered  with  mire  and 
foam,  and  swinging  an  axe  over  his  head,  as  he  dashed  along  the  Texan  lines, 
crying  out,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do,  '  /  have  ait  doiun  Vince' s  bridge 
— now  fight  for  your  lives  and  remember  the  Alamo,  ' — and  then  the  solid 

'   Early  in  the  morning  General  Houston  had  sent  '  Now,  my  friends,  take  these  axes,  mount,  and  make  the 

for  tne  of  his  '  trusty  men — Den/ Smith ' — with  a  com-  best  of  your  way  to  Vince's  bridge  ;  cut  it  down,  and 

panion  well  mounted.     He  retired  with  them  to  the  spot  burn  it  up,  and  come  back  like  eagles,  or  you  will  be  too 

where  the  two  axes  he  had  provided  had  been  deposited,  late  for  the  prey.'    This  was  the  bridge  over  which  both 

T.^kil:■^^g  Mexican  G f  ^^^^>  ^""^  examining  them  care-  armies  had  crossed  in  their  march  to  the  battle-ground 
fully,  he   .      _              .'to  the  two  trusty  fellows,  saying, 
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phalanx,  which  had  been  held  back  for  a  moment  at  the  announcement, 
launched  forward  upon  the  breast-works  like  an  avalanche  of  fire.  Houston 
spurred  his  horse  on  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column  right  into  the  face  of 
the  foe.  The  work  of  the  day  had  to  be  done  quick  now — or  it  never 
would  be  done  at  all. 

The  Mexican  army  was  drawn  up  in  perfect  order,  ready  to  receive  the 
attack,  and  when  the  Texans  were  within  about  sixty  paces,  and  before  they 
had  fired  a  rifle,  a  general  flash  was  seen  along  the  Mexican  lines,  and  a 
storm  of  bullets  went  flying  over  the  Texan  army.  They  fired  too  high,  but 
several  balls  struck  Houston's  horse  in  the  breast,  and  one  ball  shattered  the 
General's  ankle.  The  noble  animal  staggered  for  a  moment,  but  Houston 
spurred  him  on.  If  the  first  discharge  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  well 
directed,  it  would  have  thinned  the  Texan  ranks.  But  they  pressed  on,  re- 
serving their  fire  till  each  man  could  choose  some  particular  soldier  for  his 
target ;  and  before  the  Mexicans  could  reload,  a  murderous  discharge  of  rifle 
balls  was  poured  into  their  bosoms.  The  Texan  soldiers  rushed  on.  They 
were  without  bayonets,  but  they  converted  their  rifles  into  war-clubs,  and  lev- 
elled them  on  the  heads  of  Santa  Anna's  men.  Along  the  breastwork  there 
was  little  more  firing  of  muskets  or  rifles — it  was  a  desperate  struggle  hand  to 
hand.  The  Texans,  when  they  had  broken  off  their  rifles  at  the  breech,  by 
smashing  in  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  flung  them  down,  and  drew  their  pis- 
tols. They  fired  them  once,  and  having  no  time  to  reload,  hurled  them 
against  the  heads  of  their  foes  ;  and  then  drawing  forth  their  bowie-knives, 
literally  cut  their  way  through  dense  masses  of  living  flesh. 

It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mexicans  played  the 
coward  that  day — for  they  were  slain  by  hundreds  in  the  ranks  where  they 
stood  when  the  battle  began — but  the  fierce  vengeance  of  the  Texans  could 
not  be  resisted.  They  fought  as  none  but  men  can,  fight,  when  they  are 
striking  for  their  homes,  their  families  and  their  dead  kindred.  The  Mexican 
officers  and  men  stood  firm  for  a  time,  but  the  Texans  stamped  on  them  as 
fast  as  they  fell,  and  trampled  the  prostrate  and  the  dying  down  with  the  dead, 
and  clambering  over  the  groaning,  bleeding  mass,  plunged  their  knives  into 
the  bosoms  of  those  in  the  rear.  When  they  saw  that  the  dreadful  onset  of 
their  foe  could  not  be  resisted,  they  either  attempted  to  fly,  and  were  stabbed  in 
the  back,  or  fell  on  their  knees  to  plead  for  mercy,  crying,  '  me  no  Alaino  ! ' 
*  me  no  Alamo  !  '  '  me  no  Alamo  !  '  These  unfortunate  slaves  of  the  Mexican 
tyrant  had  witnessed  that  brutal  massacre  of  brave  men,  and  now  they  could 
think  of  no  other  claim  for  mercy,  but  the  plea  that  they  were  not  there  :  for 
they  knew  the  day  of  vengeance  for  the  Alamo  had  at  last  come. 

But  before  the  centre  breastwork  had  been  carried,  the  right  and  left  wings 
of  the  enemy  had  been  put  to  rout,  or  slaughter.  The  Mexicans,  however, 
not  only  stood  their  ground  at  first,  but  made  several  bold  charges  on  the 
Texan  lines. 

of  San  Jacinto,  and  its  destruction  cu    iff  all  chance  'This,'  said  Deaf  Smith,  in  his  droll  way   '  looks  a 

of  escape  for  the  vanquished.  good  deal  like  fight,  General.'     It  meant  work. 
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A  division  of  their  Infantry,  of  more  than  five  hundred  men,  made  a  gallant 
and  well-directed  charge,  upon  the  battalion  of  Texan  Infantry.  Seeing 
them  hard  pressed,  by  a  force  of  three  to  one,  the  Commander-in-chief  dashed 
between  them  and  the  enemy's  column,  exclaiming  : — '  Come  on,  my  brave  fel- 
lows.' The  Battahon  halted  and  wheeled  into  perfect  order,  like  a  veteran 
corps,  and  Houston  gave  the  order  to  fire.  If  the  guns  of  the  Texans  had 
all  been  moved  by  machinery,  they  could  not  have  been  fired  nearer  the  same 
instant.  There  was  a  single  explosion — the  Battalion  rushed  through  the 
smoke,  and  those  who  had  not  been  prostrated  by  the  bullets  were  struck 
down  by  the  cleaving  blows  of  uplifted  rifles  ;  and  the  levelled  column  was 
trampled  into  the  mire.  Of  the  five  hundred,  only  thirty-two  lived,  even  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  although  Houston's  wound  was  bleeding  profusely,  and 
his  dying  horse  could  scarcely  stagger  over  the  slain,  yet  the  Commander-in- 
chief  saw  every  movement  of  his  men,  and  followed  the  tide  of  battle  as  it 
surged  over  the  field.  Wherever  his  eye  fell,  he  saw  the  Mexicans  staggering 
back  under  the  resistless  shock  of  his  heroic  soldiers.  Regiments  and 
Battalions,  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  horses  and  men,  were  hurled  together  ; 
and  every  officer  and  man  seemed  bent  upon  his  own  work  ot  death. 

The  Mexican  army  had  now  been  driven  from  their  position,  and  were 
flying  before  their  pursuers.  Houston  saw  that  the  battle  was  won,  and  he  rode 
over  the  field  and  gave  his  orders  to  stop  the  carnage  if  the  enemy  would 
surrender.  But  he  had  given  the  Alamo  for  their  war-cry,  and  tiie  magic 
word  could  not  be  recalled.  The  ghosts  of  brave  men,  massacred  at  Goliad 
and  the  Alamo,  flitted  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  the  uplifted  hand 
could  not  be  stayed.' 

Such  was  the  day  of  vengeance.  It  was  not  strange  that  no  invading 
army,  however  brave,  could  long  withstand  so  dreadful  an  onset.  '  When  the 
Mexicans  were  first  driven  from  the  point  of  woods  where  we  encountered 
them,'  said  General  Rusk,  'their  officers  tried  to  rally  them,'  but  the  men 
cried,  'It's  no  use,  it's  no  use,  there  are  a  thousand  Americans  in  the 
woods.'  When  Santa  Anna  saw  Almonte's  Division  running  past  him,  he 
called  a  drummer,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  his  drum.  The  drummer  held 
up  his  hands  and  told  him  he  was  shot.  He  called  then  to  a  trumpeter  near 
him  to  sound  his  horn.  The  trumpeter  replied  that  he,  also,  was  shot.  Just 
at  that  instant  a  ball  from  one  of  our  cannon  struck  a  man  who  was  standing 

'  "  While  the  battle  was  in  progress,'  said  General  Mexican  soldier  who  had  also  lost  his  musket,   the 

Rusk  to  me,  '  the  celebrated  Deaf  Smith,  although  on  Mexican  seized   Robbins,  and    both  being  stout  men. 

horseback,  was  fighting  with  the  infantry-.     When  they  rolled  to  the  ground.     Kut  Robbins  drew  out  his  bowie- 

had   nearly   reached    the    enemy,    Smith   galloped   on  knife,  and  ended  the  contest  by  cutting  the  Me.xican's 

ahead,   and  dashed  directly  up  to   the  Mexican   line,  throat.     On  starting  out  from  our  camp,  to  enter  upon 

Just  a  she  reached  it,  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  throw-  the  attack,  I   saw  an  old   man,  by  the  name  of  Curtis, 

ing   him    on  his    head    among    the    enemy,     Having  carrying  tivo  guns.     I  asked  him  what  reason  he  had 

dropped  his  sword  in  the  fall,  he  drew  one  of  his  belt-  for  carrying  more  than  one  gun.   He  answered  ;   '  D — n 

pistols,  presented  it  at  the  head  of  a  Mexican,  who  was  the  Mexicans  ;   they  killed  my  son  and  .son-in-law  in  the 

attempting  to  bayonet  him,  and  it  missed  fire.     Smith  Alamo,  and  I  intend  to  kill  two  of  them  fur  it,  or  be 

then  hurled  the  pistol  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican,  killed  myself.'     I  saw  the   old  man  again  during  the 

and,  as  he  staggered  back,  he  seized  his  gun,  and  began  fight,  and  he  told  me  '  he  had  killed  his  two  men  ;  and 

his  work  of  destruction.     A  young  man,  by  the  name  if  he  could  find   .Santa  Anna  himself  he  would  cut  out 

of  Robbins,  dropped   his  gun  in   the  confusion  of  the  a  razor-stra^  Jrotii  his  back. 
battle,  and  happening  to  run  directly  in  contact  with  a 
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near  Santa  Anna,  taking  off  one  side  of  his  head.  Santa  Anna  then  exclaimed, 
'  D — n  these  Americans  ;  I  believe  they  will  shoot  us  all.'  He  immediately 
mounted  his  horse  and  '"^mmenced  his  flight. 

The  flight  had  now  become  universal.  The  Texans  had  trampled  into 
the  ground,  where  the  battle  began,  more  than  their  entire  number,  dying 
and  dead  ;  and  far  away  over  the  prairie  they  were  chasing  the  flying,  and 
following  up  the  slaughter.  Multitudes  were  overtaken  and  killed  as  they 
were  making  their  escape  through  the  deep  grass.  The  Mexican  cavalry 
Were  well  mounted,  and  after  the  event  they  struck  deep  their  spurs  into 
their  fleet  horses,  and  turned  their  heads  towards  Vince's  Bridge.  They 
were  hotly  pursued  by  the  victors,  and  when  the  latter  came  up,  the  most 
appalling  spectacle,  perhaps,  of  the  entire  day,  was  witnessed.  When  the 
fugitive  horsemen  saw  that  the  bridge  was  gone,  some  of  them  in  their  despe 
ration,  spurred  their  horses  down  the  steep  bank  ;  others  dismounted  and 
plunged  in  the  stream  ;  some  were  entangled  in  their  trappings,  and  dragged 
down  with  their  struggling  steeds  ;  others  sunk  at  once  to  the  bottom  ;  while 
those  whose  horses  reached  the  opposite  bank  fell  back  into  the  river.  In 
the  meantime,  their  pursuers,  who  had  come  up.  were  pouring  down  upon 
them  a  deadly  fire,  which  cut  off  all  escape.  Horses  and  men,  by  hundreds, 
rolled  down  together  ;  the  waters  were  red  with  their  blood,  and  filled  with 
their  dying  gurgles.  The  deep,  turbid  stream,  was  literally  choked  with  the 
dead  ! 

A  similar  spectacle  was  witnessed  on  the  Southern  verge  of  the  Island  of 
Trees,  near  the  Mexican  encampment,  in  the  rear  of  the  battle-ground. 
There  was  little  chance  of  escape  in  that  quarter,  for  a  deep  morass  was  to 
be  passed  ;  and  yet  multitudes,  in  their  desperation,  had  rushed  to  this  spot 
as  a  forlorn  hope.  They  had  plunged  into  the  mire  and  water  with  horses 
and  mules,  and,  in  attempting  to  pass,  had  been  completely  submerged ; 
every  one  who  seemed  likely  to  escape  soon  received  a  ball  from  the  murder- 
ous aim  of  a  practiced  rifleman,  and  the  morass  was  literally  bridged  over 
with  carcasses  of  dead  mules,  horses,  and  men. 

The  conqueror  rode  slowly  off  from  the  field  of  victory,  and  the  resting- 
place  of  the  dead,  and  returned  to  the  oak,  at  whose  foot  the  hero  of  San 
Jacinto  had  slept  till  the  *  Sun  of  Austerlitz '  had  woke  him  that  morning.  All 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Texas  ceased.  The  pursuers  returned  to  the  camp, 
where  a  command  was  left  to  guard  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  As  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  riding  across  the  field,  the  victorious  soldiers  came 
up  in  crowds,  and  slapping  him  rudely  on  the  wounded  leg,  exclaimed — 

'Do  you  like  our  work  to-day,  General?' 

'  Yes,  boys,  you  have  covered  yourselves  with  glory,  and  I  shall  decree  to 
you  the  spoils  of  victory  ;  I  will  reward  valor.  I  only  claim  to  share  the 
honors  of  our  triumph  with  you.  I  shall  not  take  my  share  of  the  spoils.' 
He  did  not. 

While  he  was  giving  his  orders,  after  he  reached  the  Texan  encampment, 
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and  before  he  dismounted,  General  Rusk  came  in  and  presented  his  prisoner 
Almonte.  It  was  the  first  time  these  two  men  had  ever  met.  This  seemed 
to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  victory ;  and  Houston  who  was  completely 
exhausted  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  fell  from  his  horse.  Colonel 
Hockley  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  laid  him  at  the  foot  of  the  oak. 

Thus  ended  the  bloody  day  of  San  Jacinto — a  battle  that  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  war.  Its  immediate  fruits  were  not  small — for  the 
spoils  were  of  great  value  to  men  who  had  nothing  in  the  morning  but  the 
arms  they  carried,  scanty,  coarse  clothing,  and  the  determination  to  be  free. 
About  nine  hundred  stand  of  English  muskets — besides  a  vast  number  that 
were  lost  in  the  Morass  and  Bayou — three  hundred  sabres,  and  two  hundred 
pistols,  three  hundred  valuable  mules,  a  hundred  fine  horses,  a  good  lot  of 
provisions,  clothing,  tents,  and  paraphernalia  for  officers  and  men,  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  silver,  constituted  ihQ principal  spoils. 

But  the  booty  was  esteemed  meaner  than  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  moral  and  political  consequences  that  would  attend  the  victory.  On 
that  well-fought  field  Texan  Independence  was  won.  A  brave,  but  an  out- 
raged people,  in  imitation  of  their  fathers  of  the  last  age,  had  entrusted  their 
cause  to  the  adjudication  of  battle,  and  God  took  care  of  the  issue.  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  find  in  the  whole  range  of  history  few  spectacles  more 
inspiring.  It  was  not  a  struggle  for  the  aggrandizement  of  some  military 
chieftain — nor  was  it  a  strife  for  empire.  The  soldiers,  who  marched  imder 
the  '  Lone  Star '  into  that  engagement,  were  free,  brave,  self-relying  men. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  come  from  a  neighboring  Republic,  as  Lafayette 
crossed  the  sea,  to  join  in  the  struggles  of  freedom,  but  most  of  the  Texan 
army  were  men  who  cultivated  the  soil  they  fought  on,  and  had  paid  for  it 
with  their  money  or  their  labor.  Hundreds  of  them  had  abandoned  their 
fugitive  wives  to  achieve  freedom  for  their  children.  They  were  fighting  for 
all  that  makes  life  worth  having. 

And  when  the  victors  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  that  night,  and  Heaven 
folded  its  blue  curtains  kindly  around  them,  and  they  thought  that  their 
troubles  and  anxieties  were  over — that  they  could  now  return  to  the  embraces 
of  their  happy  families  with  the  hope  of  a  long  and  peaceful  life  of  earnest 
and  manly  endeavor,  and  a  quiet  old  age,  when  they  should  hold  their  grand- 
children on  their  knees,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  bloody  day  of  San  Ja- 
cinto— it  is  not  strange  that  they  felt  more  than  compensated  for  all  their 
privations  and  all  their  sufferings.' 

'The    battle  of  Independence    had   been  fought,  prisoners.     Only  seven  men  are  known  to  have  escaped 

Seven  hundred   soldiers    had  met  nearly  three  times  from  the  field.     And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 

their  number,  and  come  off  victorious.     Six  hundred  this  bloody  engagement  had  cost  the  Texans  the  lives 

and   thirty  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  among  of  only    seven  men,  and   less  than  thirty   had    been 

them  were,  one  general  officer,  four  colonels,  two  lieu-  wounded.     It  was  incredible,  and  when  the  Comman- 

tenant-colonels,  seven  captains,  and  twelve  lieutenants.  der-in-Chief  awoke    the  next  morning,  and  heard    the 

Multitudes  had  perished  in  the  morass  and  the  bayous,  facts,  he  asked,  '  Is  this  so,  or  is  it  only  my  dream  ? ' 
Of  the  surviving,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty         At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Houston  sent 

were  wounded,  and  there  were  nearly  eight  hundred  a  detachment  of  men  to  bury  the  enemy's  dead  who 
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I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  Texas  matter  than  I  otherwise  should,  be- 
cause it  has  hitherto  received  little  attention,  and  I  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  give  it  some  portion  of  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 
The  influence  of  the  establishment  of  Republican  institutions  in  the  old  Mexi- 
can dominion  by  the  American  people,  has  never  been  correctly  estimated. 
Although  it  led  the  way  directly  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  yet  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  not  the  cause — it  was  only  the  occasion  of  that  collision.     By  all 


had  fallen  in  battle ;  but  decomposition  had  taken 
place  so  rapidly,  the  troops  returned  and  reported  they 
could  not  execute  his  order  !  This  extraordinary  circum- 
stance excited  the  greatest  surprise,  and  the  Mexican 
prisoners  accounted  for  it  by  resolving  it,  like  the  defeat 
of  the  previous  day,  into  '  a  malignant  blast  of  destiny.' 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  number  of  Texans  were 
scouring  the  prairie  throughout  the  day,  and  bringing 
in  prisoners.  The  grass  was  everywhere  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  those  who  had  not  been  taken  the  day 
before,  were  now  crawling  away  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  hoping  thus  to  effect  their  escape.  Santa  Anna 
had  not  yet  been  taken,  but  the  victors  were  scouring 
every  part  of  the  field  in  search  of  the  Dictator.  '  You 
will  find  the  Hero  of  Tampico,'  said  Houston,  'if  you 
find  him  at  all,  making  his  retreat  on  all  fours,  and  he 
will  be  dressed  as  bad  at  least  as  a  common  soldier. 
Examine  closely  every  man  you  find.' 

Lieutenant  Sylvester,  a  volunteer  from  Cincinnati, 
was  riding  over  the  prairie,  on  a  fine  horse,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  saw  a  man  making 
his  way  towards  Vince's  bridge.  The  moment  he 
found  himself  pursued,  the  fugitive  fell  down  in  the 
grass.  Sylvester  dashed  on  in  that  direction,  and  his 
horse  came  very  near  trampling  him  down.  The  man 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  apparently  without  the  slightest 
surprise,  looked  his  captor  full  in  the  face.  He  was 
disguised  in  a  miserable  rustic  dress.  He  wore  a  skin- 
cap,  a  round  jacket,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  domestic 
cotton,  with  a  pair  of  coarse  soldier's  shoes.  But  his 
face  and  his  manners  bespoke,  too  plainly,  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  different  class  than  his  garb  betokened  ; 
and  underneath  his  coarse  disguise,  Sylvester  saw  that 
he  wore  a  shirt  of  the  finest  linen  cambric.  '  You  are 
an  officer,  I  presume,  sir,'  said  the  horseman,  raising 
his  cap  poHtely.  '  No,  soldier,'  was  his  reply  ;  and  he 
drew  out  a  letter  in  Spanish,  addressed  to  Almonte. 
When  he  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  he  inquired 
for  General  Houston.  By  this  time,  Sylvester  had 
been  joined  by  several  of  his  comrades,  and  mounting  his 
prisoner  behind  him,  they  rode  off  together,  on  the  same 
horse,  to  the  camp,  several  miles  distant.  As  he  passed 
the  Mexican  prisoners,  they  exclaimed  with  the  greatest 
surprise  as  they  lifted  their  caps,   '  El  Presidente  I ' 

In  a  single  moment,  the  news  spread  through  the 
camp  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner,  and  the 
Dictator  was  taken  to  Houston.  The  General  was 
Ij'ing  on  the  ground,  and  having  slept  little  during  the 
night,  in  consequence  of  his  wound,  he  had  now  fallen 
into  a  doze.  Santa  Anna  came  up  behind  him,  and  took 
h  s  hand.  Houston  roused  himself,  and  turning  over, 
g  ized  up  in  the  face  of  the  Mexican,  who  extended  his 
1  ft  arm,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  said, 
'/   cvin    General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa   Anna, 


President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  I  claim  to 
he  your  prisoner  of  ivar.''  Houston  waived  his  hand 
to  a  box, — for  it  was  the  only  seat  in  the  camp — and 
asked  his  prisoner  to  be  seated.  He  then  sent  for 
Almonte,  who  spoke  English  perfecdy,  and  requested 
him  to  act  as  interpreter. 

In  the  meantime,  Santa  Anna  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  glancing  his  keen  eye  occasionally  around  the 
camp,  with  a  timid  ex-pression,  pressed  the  sides  of  his 
breasts  with  both  hands,  and  gave  two  or  three  hall- 
suppressed  groans,  like  a  man  suffering  deep  pain. 
An  interesting  incident  took  place  about  this  time, 
which  Gen.  Rusk  thus  related  to  me.  "At  the  time 
Santa  Anna  was  brought  into  our  camp,  I  was  walking 
with  young  Zavala.  (The  reader  will  recognize  in  this 
youthful  character,  the  son  of  the  noble  and  venerable 
Zavala,  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  friend  of 
Texan  independence.)  We  approached  him  together. 
Santa  Anna  recognized  young  Zavala  at  once,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  great  apparent  cordiality, 
uttering  many  e.xpressions  of  kindness,  such  as  are 
customary  among  the  Mexicans  on  such  occasions, 
several  of  which  I  remember.  Among  other  things,  he 
exclaimed,  'Oh!  my  friend,  my  friend,  the  son  of 
my  early  friend  ; '  with  which,  and  other  exclamations 
in  the  same  strain,  he  embraced  young  Zavala,  with 
high  indications  of  apparent  feeling,  and  I  think, 
dropping  a  tear.  Young  Zavala  returned  his  greet- 
ing with  that  deference  which  would  have  been  due  to 
his  former  rank  and  power  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
emitting  from  his  countenance  an  expression  I  havo 
scarcely  seen  equalled  on  any  occasion.  His  look 
seemed  to  wither  Santa  Anna,  and  staring  him  full  in 
the  face,  he  replied  immediately,  with  great  modesty, 
'  It  has  been  so,  sir.'  Santa  Anna  evinced  plainly 
that  he  was  much  mortified." 

Almonte  approached  his  captive  General  with  evi- 
dent respect  and  grief,  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  the  two  commanders  ;  Houston,  in 
the  meantime,  lying  on  the  ground,  resting  on  his 
elbow.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  get  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  words  used  by  the  speakers,  and 
those  who  were  present  at  the  interview,  have  assured 
me  that  all  here  related  they  do  remember,  and  they 
recollect  nothing  else  of  importance. 

Santa  Anna  (after  embracing  Almonte,  and  re- 
covering perfectly  from  his  embarrassment),  rose,  and 
advancing  with  the  air  of  one  bom  to  command,  said 
to  General  Houston — 'That  man  may  consider  himself 
born  to  no  common  destiny,  who  has  conquered  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West ;  and  it  now  remains  for  him  ta 
be  generous  to  the  vanquished.' 

Houston. — 'You  should  have  remembered  that  at 
the  Alamo.' 
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laws  of  war,  anl  by  all  principles  of  international  law,  Texas  had  established 
her  independence,  and  been  recognized  by  civilized  nations  as  one  of  the 
States  of  Christendom.  Her  title  to  independence,  as  a  Republic,  was  re- 
moved beyond  the  realm  of  debate.     And  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  war 


^~.  A. — 'You  must  be  aware  that  I  was  justified  in 
my  course  by  the  usages  of  war.  I  had  summoned  a 
surrender,  and  they  had  refused.  The  place  was  then 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  usages  of  war  justified  the 
slaughter  of  the  vanquished.' 

//. — 'That  mas  the  case  once,  but  it  is  now  obso- 
lete. Such  usages  among  civilized  nations  have  yielded 
to  the  influences  of  humanity.' 

S.  A. — '  However  this  may  be,  I  was  acting  under 
the  orders  of  my  Government.' 

H. — 'Why,  YOU  are  the  Gcrjernvtcnt  of  Me.vico.' 

;S.  A, — '  I  have  orders  in  my  possession  command- 
ing me  so  to  act.' 

H. — '  A  Dictator,  sir,  has  no  superior.' 

.S.  A. — 'I  have  orders,  General  Houston,  from  my 
Government,  commanding  me  to  exterminate  every 
man  found  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Te.vas,  and  treat 
all  such  as  pirates  ;  for  they  have  no  Government,  and 
are  fighting  under  no  recognized  flag.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  positive  orders  of  my  Government.' 

H. — '  So  far  as  the  lirst  point  isconcerned,  the  Tex- 
ans  flatter  themselves  they  have  a  Government  already, 
and  they  will  probably  be  able  to  make  a  flag.  But  if 
you  feel  e.vcused  for  your  conduct  at  San  Antonio,  you 
have  not  the  same  excuse  for  the  massacre  of  Colonel 
Fannin's  command.  They  had  capitulated  on  terms 
proffered  by  your  General.  And  yet,  after  the  capitu- 
lation, they  were  all  perfidiously  massacred,  without 
the  privilege  of  even  dying  with  arms  in  their  hands.' 

Those  who  were  present  say  that  when  Houston 
came  to  speak  of  the  Goliad  tragedy,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  him  to  restrain  his  indignation.  His  eye 
flashed  like  a  wild  beast's,  and  in  his  gigantic  effort  to 
curb  in  his  wrath,  cold  sweat  ran  off  from  his  brow  in 
Streams. 

5.  A. — 'I  declare  to  you,  General  (laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart),  that  I  was  not  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  capitulated.  General  Urea  informed  me  that 
he  had  conquered  them  in  a  battle,  and  under  this  im- 
pression I  ordered  their  execution.' 

H. — '  I  know.  General,  that  the  men  had  capitu- 
lated.' 

S.  A. — '  Then  I  was  ignorant  of  it.  And  after  your 
asseveration  I  .should  not  have  a  shadow  of  doubt,  if  it 
were  not  that  General  Urea  had  no  authority  what- 
ever to  receive  their  capitulation.  And  if  the  day 
ever  comes  that  I  can  get  Urea  into  my  hands,  I  will 
execute  him  for  his  duplicity  in  not  giving  me  informa- 
tion of  the  facts.' 

Hece  the  conversation  was  suspended  for  a  while, 
and  Santa  Anna  requested  a  small  piece  of  opium.  It 
was  ordered  by  Houston,  who  asked  him  if  he  would 
desire  his  marquee  and  luggage,  and  the  attendance  of 
his  aides  and  servants.  Santa  Anna  thanked  him  very 
politely,  and  said  'it  would  make  him  very  happy, 
since  they  were  proffered  by  his  captor.' 

While  the  order  was  being  given,  Almonte  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  continue  the  conversation  with 


Houston.  After  remarking  to  the  Texan  General  that 
fortune  had  indeed  favored  him,  he  asked  why  he  had 
not  attacked  the  Mexicans  the  first  day  the  armies  met. 
'  You  had  reason  to  suppose  we  should  be  reinforced. 
And  yet  if  you  had  risked  a  battle  that  day  you  would 
have  had  another  story  to  tell,  perhaps,  for  our  men 
were  then  ready  to  fight,  and  so  anxious  for  the  battle 
to  come  on,  that  we  could  hardly  keep  them  in  their 
ranks.  Why  did  you  wait  till  the  next  morning.  Gen- 
eral ? ' 

'Well,'  replied  Houston,  'I  see  I  was  right.  I 
kneiv  you  expected  I  should  bring  on  the  battle  that 
day,  and  were  consequently  prepared  for  it.  Now  if  I 
viust  be  questioned  by  an  inferior  officer  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  General ;  I  will  say  that  ivas  just  the  rea- 
son nvliy  I  did  not  fight  ;  and  besides,  I  thought  there 
was  no  use  of  having  two  bites  at  one  cherry.'  After 
some  remark  of  Almonte,  which  irritated  Houston,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  heard  it,  ill-befitted  the 
occasion,  he  said — '  You  have  come  a  great  way  to  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble — and  you  have  made  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  a  great  many  brave  men  neces- 
sary.' '  Oh,'  flippantly  replied  Almonte,  'what  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  men  !  And,  from  all  accounts,  only 
half  a  dozen  of  your  brave  men  have  fallen.' 

Houston  replied:  'We  estimate  the  lives  of  our 
men,  I  perceive,  somewhat  higher  than  you  do,'  and  he 
gave  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  '  taunt  me  again 
and  you  don't  live  an  hour.'  Almonte  very  politely 
changed  his  tone.  'You  talk  about  reinforcements, 
sir,'  said  Houston,  raising  himself  up,  '  it  matters  not 
how  many*  reinforcements  you  have,  sir,  you  never  can 
conquer  freemen.'  And  taking  from  his  pocket  an  ear  of 
dry  corn  which  he  had  carried  for  four  days,  only  a 
part  of  it  being  consumed,  he  held  it  up  and  said,  '  .Sir, 
do  you  e7ier  e.xpect  to  conquer  men  who  fight  for  free- 
dom, when  their  General  can  march  four  days  with  one 
ear  of  corn  for  his  rations  ?  ' 

The  exhibition  of  the  ear  of  corn  stirred  up  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Texan  soldiers,  and  they  gathered 
round  their  General,  and  asked  him  to  allow  them  to 
divide  the  corn.  '  We'll  plant  it,'  said  they,  '  and  call 
it  the  Houston  corn.'  '  Oh,  yes,  my  brave  fellows.' 
said  the  General,  smiling,  'take  it  along  if  you  care 
anything  about  it,  and  divide  it  among  you — give  each 
one  a  kernel  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  take  it  home  to 
your  own  fields,  where  I  hope  you  may  long  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace  as  nobly  as  you  have  shown  your- 
selves masters  of  the  art  of  war.  You  have  achieved 
your  independence — now  see  if  you  cannot  make  as 
good  farmers  as  you  have  proved  yourselves  gallant 
soldiers.  You  may  not  call  it  Houston  corn  ;  but  call 
it  San  Jacinto  corn — for  then  it  will  remind  you  of 
your  own  bravery.'  It  is  also  said  that  in  one  of  his 
dispatches  that  day  to  the  people  of  the  Sabine,  the 
General  said  to  those  who  had  fled  from  their  homes, 
'return  and  plant  corn.'  The  soldiers  distributed 
their  corn,  and  it  now  waves  over  a  thousand  green 
fields  in  Texas. 
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between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  which  followed  ten  years  afterwards, 
we  shall  see  that  neither  the  independence  of  Texas,  nor  the  recognition  of 
her  existence  as  a  Republic  by  us,  nor  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion which  brought  her  into  the  American  Union,  had  any  necessary  or  legiti- 
mate connection  with  that  war.     These  were  only  used  as  pretexts. 

There  was  another,  and  I  think  a  very  good  reason,  why  I  should  have 

dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  fairest  opportunity  in  our  annals 
to  show  the  results  which  might  have  been  expected  to  flow  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Republic.  The  principles  of  Republican  government  which 
had  thoroughly  rooted  themselves  into  American  soil,  and  grown  with  such 
vigor,  could  not  be  expected  to  limit  themselves  within  any  bounds  prescribed 
by  conventional  arrangements.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  evident  enough 
to  all  clear  thinkers,  that  Republicanism  and  not  monarchy  was  to  be  the  law 
of  this  continent.  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says,  '  Men  discover  laws — God 
makes  them.'  Philosophers  interrogate  Nature,  and  as  fast  as  they  find  out 
her  laws,  they  mark  the  progress  of  Science.  The  steam-engine,  the  printing- 
press,  the  cotton-gin,  the  daguerreotype,  the  magnetic  telegraph — each  has 
to  be  invented  or  discovered  but  once.  One  Columbus  is  enough  for  one 
hemisphere. 

It  were  well  if  statesmen  would  act  on  the  same  law  as  applied  to  the 
political  world  ;  for  both  systems — the  physical  and  the  moral — came  from 
the  same  source,  and  are  swayed  by  the  same  Master.  The  brain  of  Shak- 
speare  sprang  from  the  same  moulding  hand  that  chiselled  the  Gothic  peaks 
of  the  Alps,  and  painted  last  evening's  sunset.  Certainty  of  results — the 
conditions  all  being  complied  with — is  the  physical  law  of  the  universe.  A 
thousand  Galileos  could  not  make  the  peasant  of  the  Appenines  believe  that 
the  sun  will  not  rise  to-morrow.  Experience  has  taught  him  the  unvarying 
order  of  nature.  Why  should  we  stop  here  to  blunder  along  our  bewildered 
track  through  the  moral  and  political  world,  heedless  of  laws  of  action  and 
of  states,  which  just  as  inevitably  control  the  fortunes  of  men  and  the  fates 
of  empires?  Tracing  these  analogies  into  the  political  world,  we  should  find 
just  the  same  certainty  and  precision  of  results  there,  that  Galileo  and  Newton 
discovered  in  physics,  or  Shakspeare  and  Alfieri  demonstrated  in  the  drama, 
or  Cooper  and  Scott  in  romance. 

The  question  then  meets  us — What  Is  The  Law  of  Empire  in  this 
New  World  ?  There  is  a  law  of  existence  for  all  beings  and  all  things — 
from  the  mote  that  floats  in  the  sun-beam,  to  the  Bengal  tiger  in  his  jungle. 
Historians  have  been  busy  with  the  general  problem  of  emjiire  fron>  the 
earliest  nations ;  and  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  and  Sismondi  have  helped  us  to  a 
better  interpretation  of  the  law  which  has  controlled  the  growth  and  decay 
of  the  panoramic  commonwealths  that  have  gone  by,  in  their  solemn  move- 
ment over  the  broad  fields  of  history.  From  such  sources  we  learn  that  the 
frequent  captivities  of  the  J?ws,  and  the  repeated  destruction  of  their  gorge- 
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ous  capitol,  followed  by  ihe  carrying  away  of  the  whole  nation  into  slavery 
did  by  no  means  effect  their  extermination.  Nor  was  that  work  brought 
about  even  by  the  remorseless  persecutions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected by  every  nation  under  heaven  except  our  own.  The  sons  of  Abraham 
are  still  a  nation,  and  they  are  more  numerous  by  five  fold  to-day,  than  they 
were  when  they  turned  back  their  farewell  gaze  upon  the  falling  towers  of 
Jerusalem.  England  has  at  last  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Jews 
as  citizens,  and  the  scattered  children  of  JaCob  could  to-day  send  a  million 
of  armed  men  to  recover  their  own  land,  which  has  been  cruelly  robbed  from 
them  by  Pagans,  Othmans,  and  Christians.  From  vvhence  sprang  this 
vitality — this  power  of  endurance — which  makes  them,  above  all  the  people 
of  the  earth.  The  Eternal  Nation  ?  They  have  always  been  believers  in 
the  only  true  God. 

We  glance  at  Switzerland,  and  we  learn  that  she  has  always  been  free. 
The  hunted  spirit  of  liberty  has  always  found  a  home  there.  The  reason  is 
plain.  Among  those  everlasting  mountains,  a  race  of  men  has  been  nur- 
tured amidst  the  sublimest  scenes  of  the  physical  creation,  where  the  hard- 
iest characters  have  been  formed,  the  sternest  wills  educated,  and  the  deep- 
est love  of  liberty  insi)ired.      Despotism  never  flourishes  among  mountains. 

Manifest  Destiny  in  America. — We  have  been  criticised  very  often  for 
talking  about  manifest  destiny,  and  probably  we  have  done  our  full  share  in 
this  line  ;  but  a  great  principle  underlies  this  question,  and- in  the  application 
I  am  now  making  of  it,  I  wish  my  reader  to  understand  that  I  am  speaking  as 
reverently  of  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  universe,  as  Huxley,  or  Spencer, 
or  Darwin,  do  wiien  they  talk  about  the  correlation  of  forces,  or  the  origin 
of  species,  or  ultimate  particles  of  matter  ;  for  none  of  these  principles  are 
more  clearly  established,  so  far  as  actual  demonstration  has  yet  gone,  nor  has 
anything  outside  of  the  realm  of  mathematics  been  more  clearly,  proved  than 
that,  the  Anglo-American  wherever  he  goes,  carries  with  him  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  liberty  which  were  first  established  in  England,  and  wrought 
into  her  constitution — principles  which  have,  in  this  country,  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated,  determined  with  more  precision,  and  extended  into 
broader  fields.  No  better  illustration  has  ever  been  had  of  all  this  than  was 
made  in  Texas,  where  in  her  Declaration  of  Independence  she  framed  a  whole 
code  of  law — a  full  bill  of  rights — a  complete  constitution.  Those  men  had 
met  tliere  at  hap-hazard  from  every  part  of  the  country,  but  there  was  a  com- 
plete uniformity  in  their  political  views  ;  the  ring  of  seventy-six  was  in  every 
blow  that  fell  on  the  anvil  where  they  forged  that  Declaration.  Wliat  they 
did  was  to  form  a  crystallized  definition-of  civil  rights — on  as  firm  and  strong 
basis  as  has  yet  been  constructed.  With  that  fundamental  statute  to  stand  on, 
a  legislature  of  the  commonest  men  could  make  laws  for  any  and  all  exigen- 
cies. This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  Anglo-American  has  a  universal 
and  unchangeable  comprehension  of  civil  rights — in  what  those  rights  consist 
—  how  the  frame-work  of  free  government  is  constructed,  from  the  school  dis- 
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trict  up  to  a  national  congress — on  what  foundation,  law,  order,  liberty  and 
civilization  rest — how  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  civil  administration  work 
together  in  harmony,  and  how  the  whole  thing  which  we  call  constitutional 
liberty  as  a  structure,  is  founded — how  it  is  built  up — how  it  is  maintained. 

Texas  Enters  the  Family  of  Nations. — Stephen  F,  Austin,  as  a  Coloniza- 
tion leader,  had  been  the  founder  and  father  of  Texas.  General  Sam. 
Houston  was  to  achieve  her  independence  by  his  valor  and  military  genius  in 
the  field,  and  establish  her  political  institutions  by  his  statesmanship  in  the 
cabinet.  Brought  up  '  at  the  feet  of  '  General  Jackson,  whom  he  worshipped 
as  his  military  and  political  ideal,  and  whose  affection  and  respect  he  preserved 
to  the  last,  Houston  fairly  won  a  name  which  not  only  stands  unique  in  our 
history,  but  which  will  be  long  preserved  in  the  memory  of  mankind  among 
the  founders  of  states,  whom  Bacon  reckoned  among  '  the  first  and  highest 
class  of  men.' 

The  chief  military  troubles  of  Texas  closed  with  the  battle  of  San  Jacin- 
to. Mexico  never  was  able  after  that  disastrous  day,  to  bring  any  formidable 
army  into  the  fields  against  her.  But  a  far  more  difficult  task  awaited  the 
new  State  in  the  construction  of  her  political  edifice, — the  complete  organiza- 
tion of  society — and  the  blending  of  all  the  strange  elements  of  her  mixed 
population  into  a  homogeneous  system  of  law  and  order.  There  it  was  that 
Houston  displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  the  State-builder.  No  sooner  had 
a  Constitution  been  adopted,  than  the  people  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
their  first  President.  The  choice  necessarily  fell  upon  General  Houston,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  first  term,  when  the  Constitution  compelled  him  to  retire, 
he  could  congratulate  himself  on  what  no  other  man  in  history  had  been  able 
to  do.  Within  less  than  half  a  decade,  a  handful  of  people  scattered  over  a 
wide  territory,  had  passed  through  all  the  transitions  from  nomadic  life  to  a 
consolidated  Republic — emerging  from  the  pressure  of  a  cruel,  malignant 
and  tyrannical  dictator,  into  the  full  enjoyments  of  Anglo-American  liberty — 
he  had  seen  a  nation  born  in  a  day.  Everywhere  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of 
peace  were  flourishing.  A  large  emigration  was  flowing  in  from  the  older 
States,  and  from  European  countries.  Her  Independence  had  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  and  she  was  complete  mistress  of  her  own  political 
destinies.  All  of  which  she  owed  to  Sam  Houston,  more  than  to  any 
or  all  other  men.  The  moment  had  come  for  him  to  retire  from  office,  and 
the  greatest  crowd  of  men  that  had  ever  met  in  Texas,  had  assembled  at  the 
seat  of  government. 

President  Houston' s  Farewell  Address. — When  he  came  forward  in  the 
porch  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  peojile  gazed  upon  his  lofty,  ample,  and  heroic 
form,  relieved  against  the  portrait  of  Washington  suspended  behind  him,  a 
wild  shout  of  enthusiasm  rent  the  sky.   ■  He  s])oke  three  hours,'  and  we  have 

'  'I'here  were  no  accomplished  shorthand  writers  that  region  had  no  scholastic  habits;  they  cultivated 
there,  nor  on  any  one  of  the  many  occasions  which  none  of  those  graces  of  style  which  received  so  much 
called  forth  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker.     The  men  of    attention  in  more  prominent  scenes  of  debate  in  the 
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been  told  by  those  who  heard  him,  that  the  dense  thousands  before  him 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  the  impetuous  storm  of  his  eloquence,  like  a  forest 
swayed  by  a  strong  wind.  He  had  unrolled  the  scroll  of  the  history  of  Texas 
— he  portrayed  her  future  policy,  and  dwelt  upon  her  great  destiny  if  that 
policy  were  pursued.  He  enjoined  most  solemnly  good  faith  with  all  nations 
— economy  in  the  government  and  in  individuals — the  cultivation  of  peace 
with  the  Indians — he  warned  the  people  against  faction  and  the  rancor  of 
party  spirit,  and  he  implored  them  not  to  treasure  up  their  hopes  in  annexa- 
tion or  treaties,  but  to  rely  upon  their  own  public  and  private  virtue — to  be 
just  and  magnanimous  with  all  men  and  with  all  nations. 

And  in  conclusion,  when  he  took  his  farewell  of  the  people  he  loved,  he 
extended  his  broad  arms,  and  poured  down  upon  them  from  his  great  heart 
the  benediction  of  the  patriot,  and  the  soldier,  as  the  tears  streamed  from  his 
face.  When  he  ceased,  all  was  still  but  the  deep  murmur  of  subdued  feel- 
ing, and  that  vast  multitude  of  frontiersmen  were  all  in  tears  ! 

No  man  had  ever  been  confronted  with  greater  difficulties  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration — for  the  nnld  but  firm  sway  of  Constitutional  Law 
had' to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  anarchy  and  confusion  over  a  reckless 
people  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  fron- 
tier where  no  man  looked  for  protection  but  to  his  own  right  arm.  During 
those  revolutionary  times,  too,  even  in  the  older  settlements,  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  had  been  suspended,  and   it  was  no  strange  thing  that  such 

older   parts   of  the   country.      Great   orators   at   that  of  nature,  men  bent   before  them,  as  the  primitive  for- 

period,   and  especially  in   those   distant  regions,  were  ests  bend  before  the  tornado. 

situated  very  much  as  Patrick  Henry  was,   and  for  On  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the 

that  matter,  most  of  the  orators  of  the  Revolutionary  Union  in   1845,  I  spent  several  months  in  Washington 

period.     Few,   if  any  of   their   speeches  were  written  investigating  this  whole  subject.      During  the  entire 

out  before,  or  after  their  delivery.     The  art  of  stenog-  period   the  archives  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  passed 

raphy  as  we  understand  it,   was  then  unknown  even  through  my  hands.     For  three  months,  General  Hous- 

in  England  and   in  France  ;  and  although  Burke  and  ton  gave   to    me   several  hours  every   day,   of  careful 

Chatham  and   a   few  of  their  great  cotemporaries  did  revision  of  those  documents.     Every  date  and  every 

speak  from  full    notes,   and  afterwards   attempted    to  fact   passed   the    severest    scrutiny.      General    Rusk, 

write  out   reports  of  their  own  performances,   yet   we  Houston's  colleague  in  the  Senate,  was  equally  atten- 

delude   ourselves  very  much  if  we   think  that  we  have  tive  and  obliging.     There  were  many  other  gentlemen 

any  truthful  account  of  those  forensic  efforts.     In  this  from   Te.xas,   who   had    figured   conspicuously  in   her 

country  we  have  not  even  the  materials  for  giving  the  affairs   staying  at  the  same  time  at  the  National  Capi- 

skeietons  of  the  greatest  speeches  that  were  delivered,  tal.     I   saw  and  conversed   with   them  all.     They  al! 

until  within  the  last  generation.     We  have  seen  that  contributed  their  full  quota  to  the  facts,  which  I  after- 

we  have  not  a  single  speech,  or  hardly  the  outlme  of  wards    published    under  the  title  of   Sam    Houston 

one,  that  was  delivered  in  any  of  the  continental  con-  and  his   Republic.      I  therefore  claim  to  speak  with 

gresses.     Nor  in  the  debates  which  adopted  the  Con-  some  degree  of  intelligence  on  this  subject ;  and  while 

stitution,   nor   any  one    of    the    debates    of    the    thir-  I  am  now  drawing  from  those  sources  what  appe.irs  in 

teen  States,   under  the  adoption  of  their  constitution  ;  this  work,   I    only  regret   that  the  narrowness  of  my 

least  of  all  of  the  Bills  of  Rights  which  had  preceded  space    admits    no    further    illustrations.      Besides    an 

them.  entire  harmony  of  opinion  among  those  gentlemen,  anc" 

Houston  had  no  literary  habits.     In  this  respect  he  the    sanction  of   authorities  from   which    there    neve 

closely  resembled  Patrick  Henry.     He  substituted  for  could  be  any  appeal,  they  all  agreed  that  they  had  nevei 

protracted  study,  reading,  observation,  and  reflection —  known  a  man  who  swayed  such  unlimited  power  ovei 

reading  very  scant — observation  very  sharp  and  wide —  audiences  as  General  Houston.     He  swept  everything 

reflection  deep  and  logical.     But  when  these  men  came  before    him.       '  If,'    said    General    Rusk,    '  he    saved 

before  their  neighbors,  dressed  as  rudely  as  they,  and  Texas  In   the  field   a  score  of  times,  he  saved   her  on 

a  full  match  in  muscle  fur  any  of  them,  and  masters  in  the  stump,  and   in  the  Senate  a  hundred.     The  power 

mind  of  the  whole,  and  they  launched  off — in  the  wild  with  which  he  managed  those  masses  of  wild  men  was 

freedom  of  frontier  life — into  the  unrestrained  eloquence  simply  onmipotent.' 
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men  should  not  at  once  yield  to  the  high  supremacy  of  the  Constitutional 
L*aw.  The  very  same  elements  of  character  which  have  long  made  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  most  law-abiding  people  on  the  globe,  have  always  made 
them  the  most  lawless  frontier-men.  Men  who  choose  their  homes  in  the 
distant  forest  and  prairies,  are  slow  to  transfer  their  protection  from  their 
rifles,  which  never  miss  fire,  to  tardy  juries  which  seldom  mete  out  justice. 
How  long  was  it  before  that  wonderful  People  that  first  scared  the  wild 
beasts  from  the  solemn  forests  of  the  Tiber,  voted  to  abide  by  the  awards  of 
the  Temple  of  Justice  !  And  how  many  centuries  did  our  ancestors  roam 
over  the  sea-girt  Island  of  Britain,  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  before 
they  would  listen  to  the  stern  utterances  of  Judicial  Tribunals  !  But  Houston 
could  sway  those  reckless  frontier  settlers  by  the  mild  sceptre  of  Civil  Law, 
as  easily  as  he  had  swayed  them  by  the  stern  despotism  of  the  camp. 

Wherever  the  news  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  flew,  bold  and  restless 
spirits  rushed  to  the  new  land  to  swell  the  population.  This  added  to  the 
confusion  which  everywhere  prevailed,  for  the  first  settlers  had  only  just 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  the  devastation  of  a  j)owerful  invading  army; — 
and  yet  environed  with  Mexican  and  Savage  foes,  these  frontiersmen  quietly 
and  successfully  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Houston  had  pro- 
claimed trade  and  intercourse  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  caused  his 
Proclamation  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  both  languages.  Trade  grew  up 
rapidly;  the  frontier  countries  were  repopula  ted  ;  and  the  tide  of  emigration 
was  gradually  flowing  towards  the  Mexican  borders.  Caravans  of  horses  and 
mules  came  into  Texas,  with  large  quantities  of  silver  and  merchandise  ;  good 
feeling  was  fast  growing  up,  and  continued  to  increase.  Men,  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  were  now  anxious  for  peace.  The  Mexican  people  had  nothing 
to  gain  in  battle  ;  and  had  the  renewal  of  hostilities  depended  on  the  vote  of 
the  Mexican  population,  both  countries  would  have  soon  blended  into  pacific 
commercial  and  social  relations  ;  for  Houston  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
peace.  Brave  and  great  as  he  was  in  war,  he  abhorred  its  atrocities,  and  de- 
l)recated  all  its  attendant  miseries.  But  through  them  all,  he  saw  and  hailed 
with  gladness,  the  blessings  of  peace  :  and  his  longest  efforts  and  deepest 
solicitudes  were  expended  in  rearing  for  the  Commonwealth  he  had  created, 
the  fair  structure  of  civil  prosperity. 

Houston's  Successor : — The  administration  of  Mr.  Mirabeau  Lamar,  even 
with  his  acknowledged  ability  and,  as  his  friends  claimed,  good  intentions,  was 
a  failure — he  brought  Texas  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Much  as  I  begrudge  the 
space,  yet  I  must  give  the  skeleton  of  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Texas, 
for  every  reader  who  would  understand  what  is  to  follow  must  know  what 
happened  at  this  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic. 

The  new  President  began  his  administration  by  opposing  everything  that 
had  been  pursued  and  recommended  by  Houston.  \\\  his  Inaugural  Address 
he  reconnnended   the   extermination  of  the   Indians — pronounced  a  violent 
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philipj^ic  against  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States — advo- 
cated the  estabHshment  of  a  huge  National  Bank,  and  inculcated  a  splendid 
Government. 

The  first  appropriation  for  frontier  defence  was  one  and  a  half  million  of 
Treasury  Notes,  and  another  half  million  for  the  civil  list — without  a  dollar 
to  base  the  issues  upon.  A  regular  army  of  two  Regiments  was  to  be  raised 
for  exterminating  the  frontier  Tribes.  A  law  was  passed  to  remove  the  Seat 
of  Government  to'  some  point  N.  W,  of  the  San  Antonio  Road.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  Congress  from  its  own  body,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  perform  this  act.  The  entire  object  of  the  movement  was 
speculation.  With  land  scrip,  which  they  had  procured,  and  certificates  of 
head-rights  granted  to  settlers,  they  dispatched  surveyors  to  locate  land 
around  the  spot  where  Austin  now  stands,  then  at  the  extremest  settlement  of 
the  Republic.  The  expense  of  removal,  with  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings, caused  an  additional  issue  of  Promissory  Notes.  The  new  Capital  was 
so  far  from  the  settlements,  that  the  plank  had  to  be  carried  thirty  miles. 

The  Republic  soon  lost  confidence  in  the  Administration— the  depression 
of  the  currency  naturally  followed.  And  yet,  in  this  state  of  embarrassment 
of  the  finances,  and  while  Texas  was  at  peace  with  Mexico,  the  President 
caused  a  proposition  to  be  introduced  into  both  Houses,  to  conduct  an  Ex- 
pedition to  Santa  Fe,  through  wilderness  and  Prairie  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles.  The  proposition  was  made  in  both  Houses  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  both  rejected.  But  the  President  ordered  the  Expedition  during  the 
recess  of  Congress  in  1840,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  armed  men  started 
on  a  warlike  expedition  to  a  distant  countr3^  Its  disasters  are  two  well 
known  to  need  a  relation.  The  President  appointed  a  Governor  for  Santa 
Fe — a  Custom  House  Officer  and  a  MiHtary  Commandant,  and  organized  a 
Territorial  Government.  All  his  plans  s  ".bsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  when  the  men  were  captured,  and  were  a  moving  cause  for  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated.  This  Expedition  flooded  the  country 
with  another  enormous  issue  of  paper  '■pro?nises  to  pay  money,'  unauthorized 
by  the  Constitution  or  Congress.  The  horses  on  that  Expedition  cost,  on 
an  average,  a  thousand  dollars  each,  the  currency  of  the  President  had  be- 
come so  depreciated.  Costly  arms  and  munitions  of  war  had  been  abstracted 
from  the  public  arsenal  by  Presidential  edict — the  country  was  robbed  of  a 
large  number  of  its  most  chivalrous  men — the  public  wagons  and  means  of 
transportation  were  laid  hold  of,  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  with  Mirabeau  B. 
I>amar  inscribed  on  its  breech,  dragged  through  the  Prairies  that  immense 
distance,  to  become  the  trophy  of  the  enemies  of  Texas,  and  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  stupidity  of  the  President,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
nation. 

This  expedition  revived  the  hostilities  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  slept,  perhaps,  for  ever.     Plouston   had   left  the  two 
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countries  really  at  peace,  and  the  sole  cause  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
ascertain  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  was  this  silly  and  lamentable  Expc.'di- 
tion.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  this  Expedition, 
Mr.  Lamar  had  sent  Commissioners  to  Gen.  Arista,  and  his  object  was  sup- 
posed, by  his  friends,  to  have  been  to  propose  a  Union  of  the  Northern 
Provinces  with  Texas,  forming  a  great  Power,  over  whose  government  he 
was  to  be  placed.  The  sagacious  Arista  took  advantage  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  his  friend,  and  dismissed  the  Commissioners.  They  were  in  Austin 
when  the  Santa  F6  Expedition  took  up  its  line  of  march,  and  witnessed  the 
foolish  display.  The  world  knows  the  result.  Arista  seems  .to  have  given 
into  the  plan,  for  one  thing  is  certain  ;  the  Expedition  started  from  Austin 
with  a  guide  who  had  long  resided  in  Mexico,  and  spoke  the  language 
perfectly;  and  the  commanding  officers  charged  him  with -their  betrayal  at 
San  Miguel  and  Santa  Fe.  When  the  guide  got  them  many  days  into  the 
wilderness,  and  the  miseries  of  their  situation  began  to  press  heavily  on 
them,  he  abandoned  them  in  their  calamity,  and  never  was  heard  of  again. 
The  object  of  Arista  doubdess  was  to  have  them  conducted  into  the  solitudes 
of  the  wilderness,  and  there  left  to  perish— if  this  should  fail,  the  authorities 
of  San  Fe  being  duly  informed,  were  to  receive,  betray  and  then  capture 
them.     The  blame  of  these  proceeding  justly  cast  upon  the  President. 

Mr.  Lamar  began  his  administration  by  carrying  out  that  section  of  his 
Inaugural  Address,  in  which  he  had  recommended  the  extermination  of  the 
Indians.  The  Cherokees  were  a  peaceful,  industrious,  and  profitable  com- 
munity. The  arts  had  made  considerable  progress  among  them,  and  they 
lived  nearly  as  comfortably  as  white  men.  During  the  hostilities  with 
Mexico,  they  had  been  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Houston  and  Rusk 
from  going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  they  had  made  great  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion during  Houston's  Presidency.  They  looked  upon  the  Texans  as  their 
friends,  and  Houston  as  their  '  Father.'  With  a  force  of  700  men,  a  portion 
of  whom  had  fought  at  San  Jacinto,  Lamar  commenced  his  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  'Houston's  pet  Indians.'  His  force  was  some  five  times 
superior,  and  of  course  he  carried  ruin  to  the  poor  Red  men's  homes  ! 

This  treatment  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes' spread  scenes  of  rapine 
and  murder  from  the  Red  River  to  die  Rio  Grande.  Even  the  President's 
two  regiments  of  regulars  in  the  field  could  not  secure  frontier  protection. 

Such  were  some  of  the  acts  of  this  puerile  administration.  I  should  not 
have  glanced  at  them,  even  in  so  brief  a  manner,  had  it  not  been  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  when  Houston's  second 
term  began.  Lamar,  who  had  found  the  Government  perfectly  organized, 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  All  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  lain  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  Texas,  Houston  had 
successfully  overcome.  Disinterested  and  sagacious  spectators  of  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs  beyond  the  Sabine,  have  often  been  heard   to  say,  th't  in  no 
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portion  of  the  world,  had  civil  government  ever  been  established  and  consoli- 
dated in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  This  was  as  much  the  work  of  Houston, 
as  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  had  been ;  although  in  both  instances  he  was 
surrounded  and  aided  by  brave  and  true  men,  or  he  never  could  have  done 
it.  He  had  left  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  the  finances  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  law,  the  agriculture  and  the  commerce  of  Texas,  all  in  a 
sound,  peaceful,  flourishing  state. 

Mr.  Lamar  had  committed  outrages  upon  peaceful  Indian  tribes,  and 
kindled  the  flames  of  savage  war  all  along  the  borders  of  Texas.  He  had 
sent  a  hostile  marauding  Expedition  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mexican  Pro- 
vinces, and  dispatched  the  navy  to  aid  a  revolting  territory  in  making  war  upon 
Mexico,  which  was  now  rousing  all  her  force  for  a  new  invasion  of  Texas. 
He  had  quadrupled  the  national  debt,  and  squandered  the  public  treasure, 
till  Texan  securities  depreciated  ten  to  one.  The  people  had  lost  all  respect 
for  the  Government,  and  confidence  in  its  stability.  The  mail  routes  had 
been  broken  up,  profligacy  prevailed,  and  the  social  compact  began  to  be 
regarded  by  the  orderly  and  patriotic  everywhere  as  virtually  dissolved. 

Hoiistoiis  Second  Tervi  :—^v^\.  Lamar's  term  was  expiring  and  the  eyes 
of  all  men  who  surveyed  with  gloomy  forebodings  the  ruin  that  seemed  tc 
threaten  the  country,  were  now  turned  once  more  anxiously  upon  Houston. 
He  could  again  be  constitutionally  reelected.  Even  the  lawless  and  the  des- 
perate began  to  fear  the  result  of  their  crimes,  and  with  a  united  voice,  the 
man  who  had  already  twice  saved  the  country,  was  again  called  to  the 
helm.  Houston  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  beheved  that  the  Nation  and 
the  Government  could  be  saved,  and  he  came  forward  to  the  rescue.  No 
Conventions  were  obliged  to  nominate  him.  There  was  an  almost  universal 
feeling  that  no  other  man  could  save  Texas,  and  Texas  made  him  her  Presi- 
dent for  the  second  time,  the  first  hour  the  Constitution  would  allow  her  to 
do  it. 

During  Lamar's  administration,  Houston  had  consented  to  represent  his 
District  in  the  Texan  Congress  of  1839-40,  and  again  in  1840-41  ;  and  it 
was  well  that  he  had,  for  he  not  only  arrested  the  tide  oi  cv\\—he  preve?iied 
a  dissolution  of  the  Government.  On  a  certain  occasion,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  -Congress  was  about  to  adjourn  sine  die.  The  members  publicly 
proclaimed  that  all  hope  of  carrying  on  the  Government  was  gone,  and  they 
were  determined  to  end  the  farce  by  going  home.  Houston  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest,  as  the  members  were  leaving  their  seats,  and  addressed 
the  Speaker.  There  never  was  a  time  when  he  could  not  get  a  hearing,  and 
the  rush  to  the  door  stopped.  'Let  us  hear  old  Sam'  was  the  voice  on  every 
side. 

The  crowd  began  to  return — members  gradually  resumed  their  seats  and 
dropped  their  hats — they  pressed  up  around  him— the  House  became  still, 
and  not  ten  minutes  went  by  before  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  hal] 
but  the  rich,  clarion  voice  that  had  echoed  over  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,     No 
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idea  of  the  speech  can  be  given  but  by  teUing  the  result.  He  closed  by 
reading  a  resolution,  'that  the  House  adjourn  till  to-morrow  mor.  ing  at  the 
usual  hour,'  and  not  a  member  voted  against  it !  They  flocked  around  him, 
and  so  universal  was  the  feeling  that  but  for  him  the  Government  would 
have  gone  to  pieces,  even  his  old  enemies  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
him  '  for  saving  the  country.' 

How  Housio7i  Saved  his  Republic : — But  the  country  had  only  been 
rescued  for  the  hour — it  had  only  been  placed  where  it  could  be  saved. 
How  its  salvation  was  to  be  effected  no  one  but  Houston  knew.  We  follow 
him  a  few  steps  further.  He  was  inaugurated  the  second  time,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1841.  His  Message  was  hardly  delivered  before  the  news 
came  of  the  capture  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition.  This  was  the  first  greeting 
he  had  in  office,  of  the  fatal  results  of  the  policy  of  .his  predecessor.  He, 
however,  began  immediately  to  bethuik  himself  of  the  redemption  of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been  deluded  a\^ay  into  the  wilderness — for  the 
lives  of  Texan  soldiers  seemed  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  they  could  have  been 
had  they  been  his  own  children. 

The  Government  was  now  in  an  infinitely  worse  state  than  it  had  been 
when  he  took  the  reins  five  years  before.  Then  it  was  a  chaos — now  it  was 
a  rziin.  The  body  politic  had  fallen  into  premature  and  inliammatory  decay. 
It  was  not  a  disease  only,  but  a  relapse.  The  Treasury  was  not  only  empty, 
but  millions  in  debt ;  and  not  another  dollar  could  be  borrowed  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Promissory  Notes  and  Liabilities  of  the  Government  depreciated 
ten  to  one,  and  they  were  postponed,  but  not  repndiatcd.  The  money  had 
been  squandered,  but  the  debt  must  be  paid.  But  Texas  could  at  that  time 
have  no  more  paid  it,  than  Parliament  could  pay  the  Debt  of  England.  But 
something  had  to  be  done.  Houston  proposed  a  new  currency  called  the 
Exchequer  System  — its  entire  issues  were  not  to  exceed  $200,000.  He  had 
asked  as  a  guarantee  for  their  redemption,  the  Customs  of  the  country,  and 
certain  tracts  of  lands,  amounting  to  about  three  million  acres.  While  in 
Congress,  he  had  procured  an  act  to  be  passed,  declaring  these  lands  not 
subject  to  location.  But  now  the  private  interests  of  members  were  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  although  Congress  hypothecated  the  Customs,  they 
would  not  pledge  the  lands. 

The  President  was  fully  aware  of  the  opposition  that  was  combining 
against  him.  The  same  hostile  clique  which  had  attempted  to  ruin  him 
whenever  he  was  in  power,  and  who  had  come  so  near  ruining  the  country 
when  they  had  power  themselve.s,  were  now  determined  to  control  the  ap- 
pointments under  the  new  administration.  But  all  attempts  to  constrain  his 
pohcy  proved  as  ineftcctual  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  He  chose  for  his 
cabinet  officers  men  in  whom  he  .had  unlimited  confidence,  and  they  were 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  firm  statesmen  of  Texas.  During  these 
turbulent  times,  when  prominent  men  declared  'openly  that  they  would  ruin 
Houston's  administration,  even  if  they  had  to  do  it  by  a  revolution,  multitudes 
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of  broken-down  speculators  and  politicians  from  the  United  States  were  con- 
tinually flocking  into  Texas  ;  and  as  they  found  little  chance  of  winning  dis- 
tinction in  the  new  field  they  had  chosen,  they  joined  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  devoted  themselves  zealously  to  the  ruin  of  the  State. 

ButHouston  had  marked  out  his  policy,  and  he  went  calmly  and  firmly  on  to 
its  execution.  His  first  measure  was  to  despatch  a  minister  to  Washington,  to 
open  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  His  first  object  was  annexa- 
tion—if this  failed,  his  next  was  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  by  Mexico ;  and  if  he  failed  in  both,  he  was  resolved  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  England,  and  enter  into  some  treaty  or  alliance  which 
would  secure  peace  to  Texas,  extend  her  commerce,  arid  advance  her  pros- 
perity. His  next  movement  was  to  recall  the  navy,  which  Mr.  Lamar  had 
despatched  to  help  on  a  revolt  in  Yucatan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  country  was  absolutely  stripped  of  all  her  defences. 
A  wide  coast  and  a  broad  sea  were  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy ; 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition  and  the  league  with  Yucatan  had  given  Mexico  every 
provocation  for  a  renewal  of  hostifities  ;  and  the  outrages  committed  upon 
the  Indian  tribes,  had  broken  the  amity  that  had  subsisted. 

In  this  exposed  situation  of  the  country,  when  an  irruption  from  the  fron- 
tiers, or  an  invasion  from  Mexico,  might  be  reasonably  apprehended,  Houston 
recommended  Congress  to  raise  a  company  of  sixty  men  to  protect  the  ar- 
chives— for  there  was  then  no  military  force  in  the  field.  Congress  refused  to 
grant  the  subsidies  necessary,  and  adjourned  the  5th  of  February.  He  soon 
after  started  for  Houston,  to  bring  his  family  to  the  seat  of  government. 
While  he  was  at  Galveston,  in  the  early  part  of  March,  the  news  came  of 
the  invasion  by  Vasquez.  The  intelligence  spread  the  deepest  alarm  through- 
out the  country.  All  along  the  western  border,  families  were  seen  flying  from 
their  habitations  towards  the  interior.  The  pubhc  mind  was  stirred  by  the 
wildest  apprehensions.  Everybody  knew  the  provocation  that  had  been  given 
to  the  enemy— the  follies  and  the  disasters  of  Santa  Fe  seemed  but  a  prelude 
to  another  Goliad  or  Alamo  slaughter — the  coast  was  without  protection,  and 
no  army  was  concentrated  to  march  on  the  invader. 

Suddenly  all  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  against  Houston  ceased.  The 
very  men  who  had  been  foremost  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  his  administra- 
tion in  the  tempest  of  a  mob,  were  now  the  most  active  in  stimulating 
their  neighbors  to  prepare  for  impending  disasters.  Committees  of  vigi- 
lance and  safety  were  everywhere  organized,  and  all  those  means  resorted  to 
which  are  called  into  requisition  in  revolutionary  times.  Houston's  orders 
at  this  time,  show  that  he  did  not  believe  the  enemy  would  remain  long  in 
the  country.  The  event  proved  that  the  Mexicans  had  already  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  after  committing  outrages  upon  the 
citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Press  throughout  the  South  and  West  had  displayed 
great  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Texas,  and  relying  upon  the  sensation  caused 
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in  the  United  States  by  the  news  of  the  reported  invasion,  and  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  Houston  made  an  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  sent  agents  to  the  United  States  to  receive  contributions, 
and  procure  volunteers.  He  issued  a  Proclamation,  in  which  he  distinctly 
required  that  all  troops  which  came  should  be  perfectly  armed  and  pro- 
visioned for  a  campaign  of  six  months — since  Texas  had  no  means  of  doing 
it  herself.  Several  hundred  volunteers  went  to  Texas,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Proclamation — for  they  went  without  arms  and  destitute  of  provisions. 
Contributions  vi'ere  merely  nominal.  Some  generous  individuals  in  Georgia 
raised  something  over  $500  at  a  public  meeting — but  all  that  was  raised  be- 
sides, throughout  the  United  States,  and  reported  to  the  government  of  Texas, 
in  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  equipments  and  money,  did  not  amount 
to  five  hundred  dollars  ! 

In  June,  Houston  called  an  extra  Session  of  Congress,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  devise  means  for  national  defence.  They  debated 
and  legislated  without  much  formality  or  delay,  for  the  impression  was 
general,  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  had  better  be  done  quickly.  So, 
too,  all  wise  men  would  have  said,  '  if  'twere  well  done.'  But  their  delibera- 
tions ended  in  passing  a  bill  which  invested  Houston  with  dictatorial  powers, 
and  appropriated  ten  million  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign. But  this  came  no  nearer  making  a  provision  for  war,  than  a  resolu- 
sion  appropriating  ten  million  acres  of  blue  sky,  and  conferring  dictatorial 
power  upon  the  north  wind  !  For  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  money  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  agents  to  go  and  dispose  of  the  land,  and  Houston  was  the 
last  man  to  make  use  of  dictatorial  powers  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
a  Dictator. 

But  Congress  thought  they  had  acquitted  themselves  like  men — and  their 
disposition,  too,  may  have  been  good  enough,  but  it  had  no  more  efiicacy 
than  the  disposition  of  the  man  who  willed  in  his  last  testament  all  his  debts 
to  be  paid,  for  in  neither  case  could  the  executor  find  anything  had  been  left 
to  pay  the  debts  with.  Apprehensions  had  been  felt,  while  the  bill  was  under 
debate,  that  Houston  would  veto  it,  and  the  time  he  could  constitutionally 
keep  it  had  nearly  gone  by.  The  excitement  was  intense  ;  the  Capital  was 
filled  with  angry  and  desperate  men,  and  their  noisy  clamor  spread  over  the 
country.  All  sorts  of  accusations  were  brought  against  the  President,  and 
he  was  plied  with  threats  from  every  quarter.  He  was  told  that  his  life  would 
pay  the  forfeit  if  he  vetoed  the  bill.  His  friends,  who  apprehended  his  as- 
sassination, gathered  around  him,  and  besought  him  not  to  hazard  a  veto,  for 
it  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  country.  At  last  the  ebullitions 
of  excitement  began  to  subside,  but  they  were  followed  by  demonstrations  of 
a  deeper  and  more  desperate  feeling.  For  two  weeks,  few,  even  of  his 
friends,  approached  the  President's  house,  and  when  they  did,  they  stole 
there  inder  the  shadow  of  night  ;  and  assassins,  meantime,  were  lurking 
around  liis  dwelling.     Even  bis  Cabinet  ofiicers  began  to  talk  about  resigning 
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Daniel  Webster.  Born  January  18,  1782.  Died  October 
24,  1852.  The  father  of  Daniel  Webster  raised  a  log  cabin  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the 
smoke  of  its  rude  chimney,  curling  over  the  frozen  hills,  was  the 
last  sign  of  the  white  man's  habitation  the  hunter  met,  till  he 
reached  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  ruins  still  existed  during  his 
lifetime  ;  and  to  them,  as  to  some  venerated  shrine,  the  Senator 
went  on  a  yearly  pilgrimage.  He  often  took  his  children  there, 
to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  their  fathers. 

For  that  humble  cabin,  the  home  of  a  brave,  free,  self-relying 
man,  its  owner  fought  under  the  flag  of  England  in  the  French 
war,  and  against  her  in  the  Revolution.  From  the  field  he  went 
to  his  farm,  and  wrung  from  an  ungenial  soil  an  honest  subsist- 
ence for  a  large  family.  With  a  respect  for  labor,  nowhere  so 
deeply  felt  in  the  world  as  in  New  England  in  those  days,  he 
brought  up  his  children  to  work  ;  and  their  education  began  in 
the  district  schoolhouse— the  Portico  of  the  People— which  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  bear  with  them  wherever  they  go,  as 
the  Hebrews  did  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Daniel  was  the  youngest  but  one,  of  ten  children.  Early  dis- 
playing uncommon  talents,  with  feebleness  of  constitution,  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  scholar  of  the  family,  with  the  intention  of 
fitting  him  to  teach  school  during  winters,  as  a  means  of  support. 
The  powerful  grasp  of  his  mind  fastened  on  every  grain  of  sci- 
ence that  lay  in  his  path  ;  while  agricultural  labors,  and  vigorous 
rural  amusements,  kept  up  throughout  life,  finally  gave  him 
gigantic  powers  of  endurance.  He  was  prepared  for  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  distanced  all  competition,  and  was  graduated 
in  1801.     He  began  his  law  studies  in  his  native  town,  undei-  Mr. 
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Thompson,  and  completed  them  under  Governor  Gore,  at  Bos 
ton,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1805.  He  commenced 
practice  in  Boscawen,  a  little  village  near  his  birthplace,  his 
father  then  being  a  Judge  on  the  bench.  In  1807  he  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  Jeremiah 
Mason,  and  other  great  jurists  and  pleaders.  In  what  would 
have  been  with  most  men  a  hopeless  struggle,  the  young  lawyer 
was  compelled  to  put  forth  all  his  abilities,  and  by  unsparing 
and  profound  studies,  crowd  the  investigations  of  years  into 
days  and  hours. 

The  next  nine  years  was  the  period  of  his  Herculean  labors 
They  fitted  him  for  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  his  life.  The  wai 
of  1812,  which  drew  into  the  public  councils  so  many  statesmen 
who  have  since  reflected  lustre  upon  the  nation,  found  Web- 
ster, at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  member  from  New  Hampshire  of  the 
Thirteenth  Congress.  His  first  speeches  established  his  reputa- 
tion. Although  opposed  to  the  war  in  the  beginning,  he  made 
in  1814  a  powerful  speech  on  Naval  and  Frontier  Defence,  in 
which  he  showed  as  much  Jealousy  for  the  honor  of  the  nation 
as  any  other  man.  He  opposed  the  scheme  of  an  irresponsiblt 
National  Bank,  and  saw  it  defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker.  Although  elected  for  the  third  time,  he  retired  from 
public  life  in  1816,  to  recover  his  fortunes,  which  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  great  fire  of  Portsmouth.  Finding  that  field  too 
narrow  for  him,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  for  several  years 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and 
success.  In  1818,  his  argument  for  Dartmouth  College,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  jurists. 

He  could  now  have  reposed  securely  on  his  fame ;  but  more 
brilliant  occasions  than  the  fortune  of  any  other  American  orator 
has  ever  awarded,  were  waiting  on  his  genius.  In  the  Conven- 
tion of  Delegates  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
over  whose  deliberations  the  venerable  John  Adams  Dresided, 
Webster  was  the  controlling  spirit 
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A  greater  occasion  was  at  hand.  The  last  hour  of  the  second 
century  from  the  landing  of  the  Forefathers  was  sounding,  and  ^ 
the  Passover  of  the  Pilgrims  was  come.  From  the  consecrated 
rock,  by  whose  everlasting  base  the  Mayflower  first  swung  to  her 
new-world  moorings,  he  pronounced  an  oration,  which  was  at 
once  si  ereotyped  on  the  heart  of  America,  and  it  passed  perma- 
nently into  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Once  more  this  representative  of  whatsoever  was  great  in  the 
character  of  Plymouth  men,  was  called  to  interpret  the  heart  of 
New  England.  Fifty  years  after  the  smoke  of  battle  rolled  from 
Bunker  Hill,  the  corner-stone  of  an  obelisk  '  which  now  meets 
the  sun  in  his  coming,'  was  to  be  laid.  A  vast  multitude  stood 
on  the  holy  ground,  with  the  heavens  above  their  heads,  and  be- 
neath their  feet  the  bones  of  their  fathers.  That  oration  will  be 
a  part  of  the  birthright  of  every  child  born  of  New  England  an- 
cestry. Again,  July  4,  1826,  our  greatest  festival.  Just  half  a 
century  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  two  patriarchs  of 
freedom  left  their  blessing  on  the  nation,  and  died  almost  at  the 
same  hour.  The  day  was  now  hallowed  by  a  holier  consecration, 
and  Webster  commemorated  the  services  of  the  ascended  patriots. 

Finally,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1832,  which  completed  the 
:entury  of  Washington,  he  portrayed  the  character  of  that  great 
deliverer.  With  these  august  names  and  occasions,  the  genius 
Df  Webster  is  linked  forever.  He  returned  to  Congress  in  1823, 
and  remained  in  the  Lower  House  until  1827,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  Senate.  In  that  high  position  he  continued  his 
illustrious  services  till  his  death,  with  an  interval  of  two  years, 
while  he  filled  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State  and  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  under  Tyler,  and  another  period  while  he 
held  the  State  Department  under  Fillmore. 

We  have  no  space  to  record  even  the  dates  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  Tribune,  much  less  to  trace  their  history.  His 
reply  to  Hayne  was  a  triumph  of  genius  ;  his  later  speeches  on 
the  Union  were  victories  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship.      He 
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was  called  the  expounder  of  the  Constitution  during  Ms  life- 
.  time  ;  lie  will  be  known  hereafter  as  its  chief  defender.  He  was 
to  it,  during  the  third  period  of  the  Republic,  what  Washington 
was  to  its  liberty  in  the  first.  Vast  as  were  the  powers  he  dis- 
played, those  who  heard  his  reply  to  Hayne,  in  which  he  sur- 
passed the  models  of  antiquity,  felt  that  there  were  still  within 
him  hidden  fountains  of  elemental  fire  yet  unstirred.  The  ma- 
jesty of  his  person ;  the  unfathomed  depths  and  varied  intona- 
tions of  his  voice ;  his  manner  always  just  as  excited  as  his 
soul ;  the  Doric  substantiality  of  his  mind,  and  the  unwasting 
resources  of  his  learning  and  imagination,  stamped  him  the 
colossal  intellect  of  America.  His  great  soul  has  passed  into 
the  heroism  of  the  nation,  like  the  memories  of  the  men  of  the 
Revolution.  We  recall  his  image  still,  when  we  think  of  the 
Mayflower  rocking  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  speak  of  Warren, 
'  the  first  great  martyr  in  our  great  cause.'  We  remember  his 
early  history,  when  we  look  on  the  satcheled  boy  beating  his 
own  snow-path  to  the  district  school-house  of  New  England. 
Whenever  we  were  told  that  the  Union  was  threatened,  and  the 
Constitution  in  danger,  we  looked  to  him  while  he  lived,  and 
after  his  death,  we  involuntarily  turned  our  eyes  to  that  illus- 
trious tomb  at  Marshfield.  Whenever  a  day  of  trial  came  on 
the  nation,  we  felt  the  steadying  control  of*  his  gigantic  arm. 
Above  all  do  we  think  of  him  now  when  we  stand  by  the  tomb  of 
Washington  ;  for  over  his  memory  such  words  have  never  been 
littered  as  Webster  spoke.  He  had  wrought  himself  so  entirely 
into  all  that  is  hol}^  and  grand  in  national  history  and  feeling, 
that  even  before  he  was  taken  from  us,  he  stirred  in  our  minds 
the  same  emotions  of  veneration  and  sublimity  as  did  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  who  had  been  long  dead. 

At  last  his  career  had  closed,  and  he  laid  himself  down  calmly 
to  die.  In  earlier  days  he-  had  uttered  in  the  Senate  House  one 
prayer  which  the  Almighty  was  now  to  answer :  '  When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  for  the  last  time  to  behold  the  sun  in  hea- 
ven, let  them  not  look  upon  the  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union  ;  upon  States  discordant,  dissevered,  belligerent ; 
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upon  a  land  rent  with  faction,  and  may  be  wet  with  fraternal 
blood.  Let  their  last  lingering  gaze  rather  behold  the  gorgeous 
ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout 
all  the  world,  still  full  high  advanced  ;  all  its  arms  and  trophies 
beaming  in  their  original  lustre  ;  not  a  single  stripe  erased  ;  not 
a  single  star  obscured  ;  bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory  as,  "What  is  all  this  worth  1"  nor  this  other 
worse  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty  first,  and  Union  afterwards  ; " 
but  streaming  from  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heaven, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  American  heart.  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.'    ■ 


Henry  Clay.  Born  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  April 
nth,  A.D.  1777.  Died,  1851.  The  leading  mind  of  the  post- 
Revolutionary  Statesmen  of  America — the  mind  which  has  most 
impressed  itself  upon  our  institutions,  and  more  than  any  other 
given  direction  to  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  is  that  of 
Henry  Clay.  The  son  of  a  highly  respectable  and  educated,  but 
poor,  clergyman,  born  in  '77,  in  the  very  clangor  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  first  began  to  listen  to  and  comprehend  the  language  of 
men  amidst  the  gratulations  of  a  triumphant  people.  Mingling 
with  the  masses  on  terms  of  equality,  he  learned  to  sympathize 
with  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  their  pleasures  and  their  antip- 
athies, their  hopes  and  their  fears.  By  birth,  therefore,  by 
position,  by  the  training  of  his  infancy  and  childhood,  he  was 
fitted  to  become  the  great  leader  of  the  people.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  aiding  to  support  a  widowed  mother  ;  his  youth 
in  the  ofiice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Richmond.  His  viva- 
city and  genius  attracted  the  attention  of  Chancellor  Wythe, 
Governor  Brooke,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  by  whose  advice  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Intense  application 
prepared  him  for  admission  in  one  year,  and  before  the  age  of 
majority  he  receive  1  his  diploma,  and  followed  his  mother  and 
family  to  Kentucky.  He  began  his  career  at  Lexington,  and 
was  soon  known  as  the  most  powerful  advocate  throughout  the 
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West.     Before  tlie  termination  of  the  first  decade  of  Ms  profes- 
sional life,  lie  led  the  bar  of  his  State. 

In  his  twenty-seventh  year— 1803— he  consented  to  serve  in 
the  Legislature.  On  this  congenial  soil  he  sprung  up  like  one  of 
the  giants  from  their  mother  earth.  At  once  he  took  rank  with 
the  oldest  and  the  best.  In  three  years  he  became  the  leader  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  sent  to  the  National  Senate.  On  his  return, 
he  again  entered  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  Two  years  after,  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  1811,  for  a  seat  in  the 
Lower  House,  as  the  more  commanding  position.  It  was  an 
epoch  in  our  history.  Torn  by  unequalled  party  rancor,  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  the  nation  required  a 
strong  hand  to  guide  her.  Clay  was  selected.  On  his  first  en- 
trance he  was  placed  in  the  speaker's  chair.  From  that  moment 
he  became  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  country.  He 
roused  her  sleeping  honor,  hurled  defiance  at  her  haughty  in- 
sulters,  and  denounced  war  upon  England.  Under  his  gallant 
leadership  the  nation  assumed  a  noble  attitude,  compelling 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world.  The  wisdom  of  the 
young  statesman  guided  the  war  which  his  eloquent  appeals 
had  created.  When  congratulated  on  its  successful  conduct 
and  termination,  Madison  replied,  'To  the  right  arm  of  the 
Administration,  to  the  young  Hercules  of  the  West,  the  credit  is 
due.' 

To  the  genius  which  had  guided  the  war  was  confided  the 
negotiations  which  ended  it.  Although  the  youngest  of  the 
august  synod  of  the  chosen  men  of  England  and  America  at 
Ghent,  to  his  sagacity  the  country  was  mainly  indebted  for  an 
honorable  peace.  One  of  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues- 
Mr.  Gallatin— declared  that  on  every  question  Mr.  Clay  was 
always  prepared  with  the  best  and  most  practicable  proposition. 
Peace  restored,  wo  find  him  again  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  leading 
the  deliberations  of  Congress,  till  President  Adams  and  the  com- 
pulsive voice  of  the  country,  in  1825,  selected  him  to  fill  the 
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office  of  Secretary  of  State.     Under  the  previous  Administrations 
of  Madison  and  Monroe,  he  had  peremptorily  refused  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet.     The  appeal  was  now  made  to  his  patriot- 
ism, not  to  his  choice,  and  he  yielded.'     In  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  said  or  implied  in  debate  that  Mr. 
Clay  owed  some  portion  of   his  greatness   to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
whom  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  was  then  supporting, 
in  a  heated  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate,  and  whose 
interests  the  charge  was  calculated  to  damage,  the  last-named 
orator  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay  :   '  As  Secretary,  he 
negotiated  treaties  with  Russia,  Denmark,   Prussia,   the  Hans 
Towns  and  Austria,  with  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  other  South 
American  States.     He  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  legalized  piracy, 
under  the  name  of  letters  of  marque  ;  he  liberalized  commercial 
intercourse  by  discarding  the  English  rule  of  restricting  foreign 
nations  to  the  direct  trade ;   he  procured  the  intervention  of 
Alexander  of  Russia  with  the  Porte,  to  liberate  the  Greeks,  and 
with  Spain,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  South  America.' 
Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Administration  of  Adams,  Mr. 
Clay  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Kentuck}^  again  to  represent  her 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     And  there  he  stood  till  the 
last  moment,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  Republic  ;  the  scarcely 
abated  tire  and  vigor  of  his  youth  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  age  ; 
admired,  revered,  the  champion  of  no  party,  the  honored  coun- 
sellor of  all. 


'  JJr.  Clay  did  fall  in  1828,  and  from  a  lofty  height ;  all  submission  or  combat.  With  him  there  can  be  no 
but  sprang,  as  he  always  springs,  like  the  antique  neutrality.  Death,  Tribute,  or  the  Koran,  is  his  motto. 
•A-restler,  the  stronger  for  his  fall— more  terrible  on  the  Great  in  speech,  great  in  action,  his  greatness  is  all 
rebound  than  he  was  ere  shaken  from  his  feet.  I  have  his  own.  He  is  independent  alike  of  history  and  the 
studied  his  life,  his  speeches,  his  actions,  his  character  :  schools  :  he  knows  litrie  of  either,  and  despises  both. 
I  have  heard  him  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate  ;  I  have  His  ambition,  his  spirit,  and  his  eloquence  are  all 
seen  him  in  his  contests  with  other  men.  when  all  the  great,  natural,  and  entirely  his  own.  If  he  is  like  any- 
stormy  passions  of  his  tempestuous  soul  were  lashed  by  body,  he  does  not  know  it.  He  has  never  studied 
disappointment  and  opposition  to  the  foaming  rage  of  models,  and  if  he  had,  his  pride  would  have  rescued 
the  ocean,  when  all  the  winds  are  unchained,  and  him  from  the  fault  of  imitation.  He  stands  among  men 
:;weep  in  fuU  career  over  the  free  and  bounding  bosom  in  towering  and  barbaric  grandeur  :  in  all  the  hardi- 
of  the  deep.  He  owes  less  of  his  commanding  influence  hood  and  rudeness  of  perfect  originality  :  independent 
to  other  men  than  any  great  leader  I  have  ever  known,  of  the  polish  and  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  His  vast 
or  of  whom  1  have  ever  read.  He  consults  nobody,  he  outline,  and  grand  but  wild  and  undefined  proportions, 
leans  on  nobody,  he  fears  nobody  :  he  wears  nature's  liken  him  to  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  torn,  in  some  con- 
patent  of  nobility  forever  on  his  brow  :  he  stalks  among  vulsion  of  nature,  from  a  mountain  side,  which  any  ef- 
laen  with  an  unanswerable  and  never-doubting  air  of  fort  of  the  chisel  would  only  disfigure,  and  which  nc 
command  ;  his  sweeping  and  imperial  pride,  his  in-  instrument  in  the  sculptor's  studio  could  gra~p  or  com- 
ilomitable  will,  his  unquailing  courage,  challenge  from  prehend. — Tom  Marshall,  of  Kentuckv 


CLAY'S  SYMMETRICAL    CHARACTER. 

A  glance  along  the  crowded  and  brilliant  path  of  Ms  publv 
life  is  enough  to  paralyze  the  hand  of  his  biographer.  What 
then  can  we  say  of  him  in  a  thousand  words  !  America  owes  to 
him  the  first  impulse  to  home  manufactures ;  the  spirit  of  in- 
ternal improvements  ;  the  Cumberland  road  ;  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi ;  the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  and  her 
exalted  position  among  the  nations.  The  world  is  his  debtor  for 
extending  popular  governments  to  South  America  and  to  Greece, 
and  for  uniting  civilized  nations  more  closely  under  a  more 
Christian  law. 

Genial,  sympathetic,  and  generous,  he  was  personally  the 
most  beloved  man  that  has  lived  in  the  Republic.  Eloquence — 
perseverance — strong  will  and  unequalled  moral  courage,  were 
his  characteristics.  No  obstacle  discouraged,  no  opposition 
daunted  him.  Scarcely  forty  votes  in  Congress  sustained  his 
first  proposal  to  recognize  the  South  American  States.  Year 
after  year  he  poured  forth  his  inspired  eloquence  ;  his  speeches 
were  read  by  Bolivar  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to  reanimate  their 
courage.  He  finally  triumphed.  Nature  created  him  an  orator. 
Tall  and  erect  in  form  ;  dignified  and  courteous  in  bearing  ;  an 
expressive  countenance  ;  a  piercing  eye  ;  a  trumpet-toned  voice, 
deep,  flexible,  clear,  and  of  great  compass  ;  and  a  perfect  master 
of  every  art  of  oratory,  he  was  most  remarkable  for  an  absence 
of  studied  effort  or  intended  eliect.  With  him  oratory  was 
never  an  embellishment,  but  a  means  of  more  successfully  win- 
ning his  end  ;  his  argument  never  paused,  his  eloquence  comes 
nearer  to  the  Greek  definition  '  earnest  reasoning '  than  that  of 
any  modern  orator.  He  won  in  succession  the  titles  of  The  West- 
ern Orator— The  Great  Commoner— The  American  Statesman— 
The  Great  Pacificator— and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
while  discord  was  threatening  the  Union,  his  life  seemed  to  have 
been  prolonged  by  Providence  to  add  to  his  long  career  of  public 
services  the  crowning  glory  of  securing  to  his  country  the  last 
pea  eful  years  she  was  to  see  before  the  madness  of  Rebellion 
whelmed  her  in  an  ocean  of  fraternal  blood. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  storm,  which  few  men  could  have  resisted, 
Houston  was  calm  and  cheerful.  He  stationed  no  guard  around  his  house; 
he  had  no  spies  on  the  alert ;  he  did  not  even  inquire  what  was  said  in  Con- 
gress or  done  in  the  streets.  The  blinds  and  the  windows  of  his  dwelling 
were  wide  open,  and  he  was  often  seen  walking  across  his  parlor,  conversing 
cheerfully  with  his  family.  His  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1840 — one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  gifted  of  women — reposed  confidently  upon  his 
character,  and  she  calmly  and  confidingly  sustained  him  by  her  yrlacid  and 
intellectual  conversations.  Long  after  the  lights  had  been  extinguished 
through  the  town,  and  sullen,  desperate,  armed  men  were  gathered  in  secret 
meetings  to  plot,  and  counterplot,  the  gay  voice  of  his  wife,  mingling  with 
the  tones  of  the  harp  and  the  piano,  which  she  had  carried  with  her  to  the 
wilderness,  was  heard  coming  from  the  open  windows  of  Houston's  home. 

All  this  must  seem  strange  to  the  reader,  without  doubt,  but  the  mystery 
will  very  soon  be  solved.  It  was  a  fearful  crisis  ;  but  Houston  was  equal  to 
it  •  and  we  know  of  no  act  of  his  life  in  which  he  gave  such  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  nature  had  lavished  upon  him  those  rare  gifts  which  make  up  the 
really  great  man. 

When  the  time  came,  the  veto  was  sent  up  to  Congress.  In  it  he  showed 
that  Congress  had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  very  objects  for  which  he 
had  called  them  together.  They  had  proclaimed  war  against  a  powerful  and 
organized  foe,  but  they  had  made  no  provision  for  carrying  it  on.  The 
President  had  not  the  means  of  buying  a  pound  of  powder.  If  they  would 
provide  the  means  for  a  campaign,  he  would  head  it  himself,  if  necessary  ; 
but  without  money,  no  army  could  he  got  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  any 
attempt  at  hostilities  would  only  bring  dovvn  upon  Texas  universal  contempt. 
He  also  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  the  precedent  they  had  established,  in 
conferring  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  unlimited  powers.  The 
prerogatives  of  a  dictator  he  never  would  accept,  while  they  were  fighting 
against  that  same  power  in  a  neighboring  State. 

The  veto  was  published, — a  universal  calm  at  once  succeeded,  and  the 
man  who  had  so  lately  been  covered  with  maledictions  became  the  idol  of 
the  people. 

We  must  now  cut  short  our  relation  of  events  to  glance  at  other  more 
important  movements.  Confidence  began  to  be  restored.  One  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  laws  of  the  country  Houston  put  down  by  going  to  the  scene 
and  calling  out  the  militia.  When  desperadoes  found  there  was  a  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  who  could  not  be  trifled  with,  they  soon  disbanded,  and 
the  supremacy  of  law  was  again  restored.  A  new  set  of  men  were  in  office — • 
justice  was  efficiently  administered — economy  was  observed  ;  and  although 
Mr.  Lamar  had  saddled  an  enormous  debt  upon  the  country,  which  could  not 
ne  discharged  for  a  long  time  to  come,  yet  public  credit  was  being  restored, 
and  men  began  to  feel  proud  of  their  Government. 
Vol.  II.— II 
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Houston  had  left  no  resource  untried  to  effect  the  hberation  of  the  Santa 
Fe  prisoners.  He  had  appealed  to  all  friendly  powers  to  mediate  in  their 
release.  The  Congress  of  Texas  had  adjourned,  after  the  news  of  their 
capture  had  arrived,  without  doing  anything  to  aid  the  President  in  restoring 
them  to  their  liberty.  They  had  been  given  up  as  doomed  men  ;  they  had 
eone  to  Santa  Fe  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  no  constitutional 
authority  from  their  Government.  They  had  been  thrown  on  Houston's  ^ 
hands  ;  his  only  reliance  being  on  the  terms  of  their  capitulation,  for  he  in- 
sisted that,  even  if  they  had  been  outlaws  before,  this  had  brought  them  within 
the  pale  of  civilized  warfare. — But  the  negotiations  for  the  release  of  these 
brave  but  misguided  men  ended  in  their  liberation. 

How  Texas  was  finally  Saved. — Texas  had  now  been  repeatedly  invaded 
by  predatory  Mexican  bands,  who  seemed  to  have  but  two  objects — to  harass 
the  nation  they  could  not  subdue,  and  pay  u])  arrearages  due  to  their  soldiers 
from  the  treasury  of  Mexico,  out  of  spoils  of  the  robber.  Mexico  was  always 
talking  about  a  grand  campaign  ;  but  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  she  had 
not  dared  to  meet  the  revolted  Province  in  honorable  battle.  The  people  of 
Mexico  knew  that  the  tyranny  of  her  dictators  had  lost  them  forever  th^t 
portion  of  their  dominion ;  and  at  no  period  did  they  wear  the  yoke  so  tamely 
that  the  tyrant  in  power  dared  to  leave  the  Capitol  to  head  any  army  of  inva- 
sion. Whoever  that  tyrant  may  have  been,  he  knew  that  his  worst  enemies 
were  the  Mexicans  themselves  ;  his  supremacy  rested  upon  the  presence  of 
his  troops  in  the  city  ;  and  if  he  succeeded  in  consolidating,  his  power  at  home, 
and  turned  his  face  towards  Texas,  he  was  sure  to  be  overtaken  by  a  courier 
from  the  capital,  with  the  news  that  his  dominion  was  ended,  and  another 
dictator  had  been  proclaimed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Texan  President,  the 
time  had  come  when  the  civilized  world  should  interfere  to  end  this  con- 
temptible system  of  pillage  and  robbery  of  the  Republic. 

Accordingly  he  caused  his  Secretary  of  State  to  address  a  high-toned  and 
honorable  appeal  to  the  Great  Powers  which  had  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  It  showed  clearly  the  condition  of  Texas,  and  corrected 
many  false  impressions  which  had  gone  abroad  in  reference  to  the  struggles 
of  that  nation.  It  won  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
M.  Guizot,  who  ever  after  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Texas. 

Annexation — French,  British,  and  American  Cabinets. — This  luminous  > 
and  able  paper,  unfolded  clearly  the  merits  of  the  Texan  struggle,  and  re-  • 
ceived  the  profound  attention  of  the  Cabinets  of  Washington,  London, 
and  Paris.  The  leading  journals  of  England  and  France,  borrowing  their 
prejudices,  and  their  intelligence  about  Texan  affairs,  from  powerful  and 
widely  circulated  American  papers,  had  hitherto  regarded  the  people  of  Texas 
as  a  band  of  outlaws.  Scarcely  a  word  of  encouragement  or  sympathy 
had  been  uttered  by  their  ministers  to  the  agents  of  Texas  in  Europe ;  and 
beyond  a  tardy  recognition  of  her  independence,  they  hardly  ventured.     Tlie 
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American  press  groaned  under  tHe  burden   of  calumnies  against  the  Texan 
people  and  their  bold  leader.' 

Consequently  this  appeal  was  received  and  read  with  surprise  and  morti- 
fication. They  saw  that  the  same  high  veneration  for  justice — the  same  lofty 
regard  for  national  honor ;  and  the  same — if  not  a  nobler — recognition  of 
the  claims  of  humanity  and  Christian  principle  which  had  characterized  the 
progress  and  the  intercourse  of  those  great  kingdoms — inspired  the  councils 
of  the  man  who  had  given  freedom  to  his  outraged  country. 

Being  in  Europe  at  the  time,  I  happened  to  know  that  both  the  great 
ministers  who  guided  the  destinies  of  England  and  France,  declared,  on 
reading  this  appeal,  that  it  would  have  done  honor  to  the  bravest  nation  and 
most  enlightened  statesman.  I  learned  also  from  the  archives  of  Texas,  that 
immediately  afterward,  a  rivalry  began  between  the  French  and  English  Cabi- 
nets, for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  the  far-off  Republic.  In- 
structions were  sent  to  the  ministers  of  those  nations  accredited  to  the  Texan 
Government,  to  allow  no  opportunity  of  winning  the  regard  and  friendship 
of  Texas  to  pass  unimproved,  and  no  effort  which  vigilant  ministers  could  put 
forth,  and  no  motives  which  keen-sighted  diplomatists  could  pfess,  were  left 
untried,   to  gain   for  their  sovereigns   control  over  the   commerce   and   the 


■  Lest  the  reader  may  suppose  that  Texas  was  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery,  as  party 
poUticians  averred  before  she  came  into  the  Union,  we 
cite  from  a  speech  made  m  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  show  by  facts,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
the  Senate  Mr.  Benton  said,  in  1S36  :  '  Heartless  is  the 
calumny  invented  and  propagated,  not  from  this  floor, 
but  elsewhere,  on  the  cause  of  the  Texan  revolt.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  war  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  had 
as  well  been  said  that  our  own  Revolution  was  a  war 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  So  far  from  it,  that  no 
revolt,  not  even  our  own,  ever  had  a  more  just  and  a 
more  sacred  origin.  The  settlers  in  Texas  went  to 
live  under  the  form  of  government  which  they  had  left 
behind  in  the  United  States — a  government  which  ex- 
tends so  many  guarantees  for  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  which  their  Ameri- 
can and  English  ancestors  had  vindicated  for  so  many 
hundred  years.  A  succession  of  violent  changes  in 
government,  and  the  rapid  overthrow  of  rulers,  an- 
noyed and  distressed  them  ;  but  they  remained  tran- 
quil under  every  violence  which  did  not  immediately 
bear  on  themselves.  In  1S22  the  Republic  of  1821  was 
superseded  by  the  Imperial  diadem  of  Iturbide.  In 
1823  he  was  deposed  and  banished,  returned,  and  was 
J<^s}t,  and  Victoria  made  President.  Mentimo  and 
Bravo  disputed  the  Presidency  with  Victoria  :  and 
found  in  banishment  the  mildest  issue  known  among 
Mexicans  to  unsuccessful  civil  war.  Pedraza  was 
elected  in  1828  :  Guerrero  overthrew  him  the  next 
year.  Then  Bustamente  overthrew  Guerrero  ;  and 
quickly  Santa  Anna  overthrew  Bustamente,  and  with 
him  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole 
frame  of  the  federative  government.  By  his  own  will, 
and  by  force,  Santa  Anna  dissolved  the  existing  Con- 
gre'ss,  convened  another,  formed  the  two  Houses  into 
one,  called  it  a  Convention — and  made  it  tne  instru- 
inenl  for  deposing,  without  trial,  the  constitutional  Vice- 
President.  Gomez  Fatias,  putting  Barragan  into  his 
place,  annihilating  the  State  government,  and  establish- 
ing a  consolidated  government,  of  which  he  was  mon- 
arch, under  the  retained  republican  title  of  President. 
Still  the  Texans  did  not  take  up  arms  :  they  did  not 
acquiesce,  but  they  did  not  revolt.  They  retained  their 
Stai  -government  in  operatinn,  and  looked  to  the  other 
.Stat  >,  older  and  more  powerful  than  Texas,  to  vindi- 
cate t'fie  general  cause,  and  to  re-establish  the  Federal 
Const 'utioii   of  1824.     In   September,   1835,    this  was 


still  her  position.  In  that  month,  a  Mexican  armec 
vessel  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Texa>,  and  declared 
her  ports  blockaded.  At  the  same  time  General  Cos 
appeared  in  the  West  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  State  authorities,  to  dis- 
arm the  inhabitants,  leaving  one  gun  to  every  five  hun- 
dred souls  ;  and  to  reduce  the  State  to  unconditional 
submission.  Gonzales  was  the  selected  point  for  the 
commencement  of  the  execution  of  these  orders  ;  and 
the  first  thing  was  the  arms — those  trusty  rifles  which 
the  settlers  had  brought  with  them  from  the  United 
States,  which  were  their  defence  against  savages,  their 
resource  for  game,  and  the  guard  which  converted  their 
houses  into  castles  stronger  than  those  "  which  the 
king  cannot  enter."  A  detachment  of  General  Cos's 
army  appeared  at  the  village  of  Gonzales  on  the  28th 
of  September,  and  demanded  the  arms  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  was  the  same  demand,  made  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  the  British  detachment,  under  Major 
Pitcairn,  had  made  at  Lexington  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1775.  It  was  the  same  demand  I  And  the  same  an- 
swer was  given — resistance — battle — victory  I  The 
American  blood  was  at  Gonzales  what  it  had  been  at 
Lexington  ;  and  between  using  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendering their  arms,  that  blood  can  never  hesitate. 
Then  followed  the  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  events, 
which  in  two  months  left  Texas  without  an  armed  ene- 
my in  her  borders,  and  the  strong  forts  of  Goliad  and 
the  Alamo,  with  their  garrisons  and  cannon,  the  almost 
bloodless  prizes  of  a  few  hundred  'J'exan  rifles.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  revolt ;  and  a  calumny  more 
heartless  can  never  be  imagined  than  that  which  would 
convert  this  rich  and  holy  defence  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  into  an  aggression  for  the  extension  of 
slavery.  Just  in  its  origin,  valiant  and  humane  in  its 
conduct,  the  Texan  revolt  has  illustrated  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  and  given  it  new  tides  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  It  shows  that  liberty, 
justice,  valor — moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  power^ 
characlerize  that  race  wherever  it  goes.  Let  our  Amer- 
ica rejoice  ;  let  old  England  rejoice,  that  the  Brasos 
and  C'llorado,  new  and  strange  names — streams  far 
beyond  the  western  bank  of  the  Father  of  Hoods — 
have  felt  the  impress,  and  witnessed  the  exploits  of  a 
people  sprung  from  their  loins,  and  carrying  their  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  customs  ;  their  Magr.vt  Churta  and 
its  glorious  privileges,  into  new  regions  and  far-distanl 
climes.' 
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political  fortunes  of  Texas.  They  saw  that,  as  an  independent  power,  no 
barriers  could  be  interposed  to  her  ultimate  advancement ;  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  infinite  moment  to  France  and  England  to  prevent  the  final  union 
of  Texas  with  the  United  States.  Hence,  those  powers  watched  with  so 
much  vigilance  and  alarm,  the  tendency  of  affairs  towards  annexation.  Hence 
they  brought  into  requisition  all  their  diplomatic,  commercial,  and  financia! 
machinery,  to  prevent  what  they  clearly  foresaw  would  prove  so  detrimental 
to  their  ancient  supremacy  in  the  New  World.  I  venture  to  say,  that  had  not 
Houston  held  the  control  of  these  negotiations,  and  been  a  man  whose 
policy  neither  England  nor  France  could  constrain  or  coerce  by  any  motives 
of  personal  aggrandizement — Texas  never  would  have  been  a  part  of  our  con- 
federacy, and  those  great  Powers  would  have  gained  a  foothold  beyond  the 
Sabine,  which  would  not  unlikely  have  transferred  to  their  hands  that  vast 
empire  which  we  are  now  wielding  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

President  Tyler' s  Noble  Conduct  in  procuring  the  Annexation  of  Texas. 
— The  very  moment  the  French  and  British  Cabinets  saw  the  tendency  of 
events,  they  increased  their  vigilance  just  in  proportion  as  Texas  was  spurned 
from  our  embraces.  But  while  timidity  and  apprehensions  filled  the  minds  of 
the  friends  of  Texas  in  this  country,  and  Congress,  bJinded  by  falsehood  and 
prejudice,  plied  by  threats  and  awed  by  clamor,  still  held  itself  aloof  from  all 
legislation  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  Cabinet  were  no  idle  spectators 
of  the  advancing  drama.  That  President — whatever  may  have  been  the 
wisdom  of  the  rest  of  his  course — pursued,  in  the  affair  of  Texas,  a  moit  en- 
lightened, sagacious,  and  American  policy.  He  saw  the  vast  importance  of 
consummating  annexation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  and  all  that 
vigilance,  activity,  and  a  complete  understanding  of  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion could  accomplish,  was  done.  His  efforts  were  at  last  successful.  And 
although  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  may  have  suffered,  and  he  may  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  having  in  some  things  proved  untrue  to  both  parties  as 
well  as  to  himself,  yet  all  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  the  vast  consequences  of  that  great  act,  whose  consum- 
mation is  so  much  due  to  him,  will  become  so  apparent  to  all  our  people,  that 
his  name  will  be  cherished  by  every  American.  Throughout  his  administra- 
tion he  was  true  to  his  policy  on  this  question.  Unawed  by  popular  clamor, 
and  unseduced  by  the  minions  who  pressed  around  his  feet — and  who  brought 
the  transient  eclipse  over  his  fame — he  steadily  and  firmly  pursued  his  noble 
purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  France  and  England  did  interfere,  and  brought  about  an 
armistice  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  friendly  offices  of  our  cabinet 
were  also  proffered,  but  they  had  little  influence  with  Mexico.  The  negotia- 
tions in  London  were  conducted  with  consummate  ability  by  Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith. 

In  3  dispatch  from  the  Department  of  State  of  Texas,  to  Mr.  Van  Zar'^^dt, 
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Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Republic  at  Washington,  dated  July  6th,  1843,  that 
functionary  was  thus  instructed  :  '  The  United  States  having  taken  no  definite 
action  in  this  matter,  and  there  now  being  an  increased  prospect  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  the  President  deems  it  advisable  to  take 
no  further  action  at  present  in  reference  to  annexation,  but  has  decided  to 
await  the  issue  of  events  now  in  progress,  and  to  postpone  that  subject  for 
future  consideration,  and  for  such  action  as  circumstances  may  hereafter  render 
most  expedient  for  the  interests  of  this  country.' 

This  extract  will  unfold  the  policy  of  Houston  on  this  important  subject. 
Whatever  his  own  private  feelings  may  have  been,  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  our  Government  would  ever  consent  to  annexation  on  what  he  con- 
sidered fair  and  equal  terms  ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  with  France 
and  England  the  most  friendly  relations  ;  that  in  the  event  of  Texas  being 
spurned  from  the  embrace  of  the  United  States,  she  might  fall  back  upon  a 
Treaty  with  a  powerful  all)',  under  whose  patronage  she  might  claim  protec- 
tion from  her  foe,  and  under  whose  policy — made  liberal  by  interest — she  might 
advance  rapidly  to  power. 

The  French  and  English  ministers  resident  in  Texas  had  already  manifested 
some  httle  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  Houston's  negotiations  with  the  Wash- 
ington Cabinet,  and  seeing  little  probability  of  consummating  a  treaty  of 
annexation,  he  instructed  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  defer  all  further  action. 

These  instructions  to  suspend  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  annexation, 
with  a  knowledge  that  England  was  pressing  her  powerful  and  friendly  offices 
upon  the  Republic,  alarmed  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  The  facts  which 
were  soon  after  made  public,  excited  the  apprehensions  also,  not  only  of  all 
the  friends  of  annexation,  but  of  all  those  Americans  who  had  the  foresight 
to  anticipate  the  prejudicial  consequences  that  would  come  upon  this 
country  by  allowing  England  to  gain  a  foothold  on  our  Southern  frontier. 
She  had  sometimes  proved  a  bad  neighbor,  as  our  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  North-Eastern  and  Oregon  boundaries  had  abundantly  proved — and  the 
deepest  anxiety  was  everywhere  manifested  for  the  prompt  action  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Tyler,  fearing  the  result,  had  instructed  his 
Secretary  of  State  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Texan  government 
of  his  earnest  desire  to  consummate  annexation. 

The  President  of  Texas  was  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  delicacy, 
and  any  imprudent  act  or  movement  would  have  proved  exceedingly  hazard- 
ous to  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  had  early  manifested  his  desire  for 
annexation,  and  done  all  he  could  to  effect  it  during  his  first  executive  term. 
Under  Mr.  Lamar's  administration  the  question  had  slept.  Houston  had 
pursued  a  discreet  course  in  regard  to  it  after  his  re-election,  and  although 
he  had  now  been  for  some  time  earnestly  occupied  in  securing  annexation, 
he  had,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  his  own  counsels. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1844,  however,  he  sent  a  secret  message  to 
Congress,   in  which   he   recommended   that  in   the   event  of  the  failure  of 
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annexation,  Texas  should  enter  into  'a  treaty  of  alliance,  defensive  at  least, 
if  not  oflensive,'  with  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  this  message  was  mo5t  salutary  ;  for  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  our  Congress  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  '  the  voice  of  sup- 
plication,' had  they  not  discovered  that  the  people  of  Texas,  grown  weary 
of  delays  and  indignant  at  repeated  repulses,  would  supplicate  no  longer. 
The  position  of  parties  was  suddenly  changed — completely  reversed.  It 
became  clearer  than  noon-day,  that  unless  Texas  was  allowed  to  come  into 
our  Union,  under  auspices  the  most  favorable  to  her,  she  would  not  enter — 
and  in  any  event,  it  seemed  probable  that  she  was  after  all  to  be  the  sufferer. 
Her  anxiety,  therefore,  for  annexation,  was  every  hour  growing  less,  while 
ours  was  increasing. 

Both  parties  were  aware  of  the  movements  of  England  —  and  while  Texas 
saw  in  the  extension  of  that  proud  shield  over  her  young  Republic,  the  boon 
of  mighty  protection,  we  watched  with  jealous  and  anxious  interest,  the 
progress  of  that  same  imperial  emblem.  When,  therefore,  that  Republic, 
whose  people,  '  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,'  had  been  pleading  on 
its  knees,  for  the  same  admission  which  had  hitherto  been  cordially  tendered 
by  Congress  to  every  other  American  colony  on  the  continent,  was  repulsed 
'  like  some  stranger,'  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  the  next  moment  we  saw 
her  youthful  figure  relieved  against  the  giant  form  of  Old  England,  whose 
purple  mantle  was  thrown  kindly  over  her  shoulder,  and  whose  flag  of  St. 
George  was  waving  over  her  head.  It  was  a  strange,  but  beautiful  spectacle. 
'  Is  that,'  said  all,  '  the  suppliant  who  so  lately  was  kneeling  on  the  steps  of 
our  Capitol  ? ' 

Texas  was  Jiotv  lost  to  America. — The  only  question  was,  'Can  she  be 
again  won?'  and  the  American  Congress  was  no  longer  the  sole  party  to 
answer  the  inquiry.  The  Cabinet  at  Washington  manifested  an  anxiety  to 
renew  negotiations.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt — 29th  January,  1844 — 
Houston  instructs  his  Minister  to  meet  the  United  States  half  way,  and  to 
inform  him  of  any  disposition  on  their  part  to  come  to  the  terms  they  had 
rejected.  '  They  must  be  convinced,'  says  he,  '  that  England  has  rendered 
most  important  service  to  Texas  by  her  mediatorial  influence  with  Mexico.' 

While  negotiations  for  annexation  were  still  in  progress.  President  Houston 
addressed  2^  private  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  American  Minister  to  the  Texan 
Government,  which  gives  a  clearer  insight  into  the  statesmanship  of  the  writer 
than  appears  from  any  one  of  the  numerous  and  able  papers  which  came  from 
his  hand  during  that  anxious  period.' 

■  The  times  are  big  with  coming   events  to  Texas  will  most  effectually   prejudice   the   interests    of    the 

and  the  world.       I  fed  that   matters  now  transacting  United  States,  so  far  as  they  are  to  look  for  the  sale 

are,  if  carried  out,  to  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  States,  of  their  fabrics  in  the   southern   section  of  this  conti- 

by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  for  centuries.    If  this  great  nent,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  sympathies.     Mexico,  in  f 

measure  fails,  the  Union  will  be  endangered  ;  its  reve-  short  time,   by   the  influences  which  Texas  can   com- 

nues  diminished  ;  and  ?  European  influence  will  grow  mand,   will   yield   everything   to    the   superior  energy, 

.ip  in  Texas,  from  our  licessities  and  interests,   that  activity,  and  the  employment  of  well-directed  capital. 
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,  It  shows  the  writer  was  persuaded  that  Texas,  even  if  she  was  compelled  to 
stand  alone,  had  no  mean  destiny  awaiting  her.  The  views  here  giv.en  are 
those  of  a  statesman — -.of  one  who  knew  the  history  of  his  nation,  and  the 
character  of  her  people — of  a  patriot,  who  never  despaired  for  his  country,  on 
whose  altars  he  had  consecrated  himself.  I  select  only  some  extracts  in  the 
note. 


which  will  flow  into  us  from  Europe,  and  render  us  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  most  important  and  extensive  trade. 
All  our  ports  will  soon  become  great  commercial  marts  ; 
and  places,  now  scarcely  noticed  upon  our  maps,  will 
be  built  up,  and  grow  mto  splendid  cities. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  advantages  which  are  no- 
ticed ;  but  these,  to  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  cause  ceaseless  efforts  to  secure  so  nch  a  prize. 

The  present  mon^ent  is  the  only  one  that  the  United 
States  will  ever  enjoy  to  annex  Texas.  I  am  intensely 
solicitous  to  see  the  matter  consummated,  and  my 
country  at  rest.  'Tis  true  that  we  are  not  to  be  great 
gainers,  when  compared  to  the  United  States,  in  what 
they  derive.  Had  I  been  at  Washington,  I  would, 
most  certainly,  not  have  made  a  treaty  so  indefinite  as 
to  individual  rights  which  may  arise,  and  be  involved 
in  the  subject  of  annexation.  We  surrender  every- 
thing, and  in  reality  get  nothing  but  protection — and 
that  at  the  hazard  of  being  invaded  or  annoyed  by 
Mexico  before  any  aid  could  be  rendered  by  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  the  precautions  taken  will  be  such 
as  to  deter  Mexico  from  any  attempt  upon  us. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  rival 
powers  of  the  world,  will  render  that  nation  more  liable 
to  war  than  we  would  be  as  a  minor  power.  There  are  a 
thousand  reasons  which  I  could  urge,  why  Texas  would 
be  more  secure  from  trouble  if  she  could  have  present 
peace,  which  she  can  obtain  readily  if  she  is  not  an- 
nexed. When  we  once  become  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  United  .States  we  are  subject  to  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes. Their  commercial  relations  are  extensive,  which 
subjects  them  to  jealousy  and  the  rivalry  of  other  pow- 
ers, who  will  seek  to  overreach  them,  and  cramp  them 
by  restrictions,  or  annoy  them  by  interference.  They 
will  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  these  things,  and  the 
consequences  will  be  war.  Nor  will  this  danger  arise 
from  any  one  pawer  of  the  earth,  but  from  various  na- 
tions. The  wealth  of  European  nations  depends  more 
upon  their  labor  than  the  people  of  this  continent.  We 
look  to  the  soil — they  to  their  manufacturing  capacity — 
for  the  means  of  life  as  well  as  wealth.  These  facts 
are  not  all ;  and,  indeed,  but  a  very  partial  notice  of 
important  affairs.  The  political  relations  of  the  United 
States  will  increase,  and  become  more  complicated  and 
extensive  with  their  increase  of  power.  Not  only  this, 
but  they,  too,  will  grow  arrogant,  and  it  will  not  be 
half  a- century,  if  the  Union  should  last,  before  they  will 
feel  a  strong  inclination  to  possess,  by  force,  that  which 
they  at  present  would  be  willing  to  make  a  subject  of 
negotiation  and  treaty 

In  all  contingencies,  if  we  are  annexed,  we  have  to 
bear  a  part  of  their  troubles,  no  matter  of  what  charac- 
ter. Alone  and  independent,  Texas  would  be  enabled 
to  stand  aloof  from  all  matters  unconnected  with  her 
existence  as  a  nation  ;  while  the  causes  of  war  to  the 
United  States  would  be  a  source  of  benefit  and  pros- 


perity to  her.  War  could  grow  up  bet^veen  no  power 
and  the  United  States,  but  what  Texas  would  be  the 
beneficiary.  The  value  of  her  staples  would  be  en- 
hanced, and  that  arising  from  the  influence  of  war  upon 
the  United  States.  Texas,  enjoying  as  she  does  a  sit- 
uation on  the  Gulf,  and  a  neutral  attitude,  would  derive 
the  greatest  possible  benefits.  Calamity  to  other  na- 
tions would  be  wealth  and  power  to  Texas.  The  en- 
couragement given  us  by  the  demand  for  our  staples 
would  increase  our  individual  as  well  as  our  national 
wealth.  The  fleets  of  belligerents  would  be  supplied 
with  meats  from  our  natural  pastures ,  and  the  sale  of 
our  superabundant  herds  would,  when  added  to  the 
sale  of  our  other  commodities,  give  us  more  wealth  than 
any  other  nation,  in  comparison  to  our  population. 

Apart  from  this,  if  we  should  not  be  annexed,  all 
the  European  nations  would  introduce  with  alacrity 
vast  numbers  of  emigrants,  because  it  would  enable 
them  to  extend  their  commerce.  Those  who  migrate 
from  the  different  nations  to  Texas  will  retain  predi- 
lections, for  many  years,  in  favor  of  the  partialities 
which  nativity  carries  with  it  in  after-life. 

That  France  and  England  will  pour  into  our  coun- 
try vast  numbers  of  industrious  citizens,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Belgium,  HoUgind,  and  other  countries, 
will  not  be  remiss  in  their  duty  to  ulterior  consequences. 
All  these  countries  have  an  excess  of  population,  and 
the  common  policy  and  economy  of  nations  are  such, 
that  they  will  have  a  care  to  the  location  of  those  who 
leave  their  native  countries.  Never,  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, have  all  nations  evinced  the  same  disposition  to 
commerce  as  that  which  is  now  exercised  and  enter- 
taine,d.  Hence,  no  time  has  ever  been  so  propitious 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation  possessed  of  our  ad- 
vantages, as  that  which  Texas  at  this  moment  enjoys, 
in  the  event  that  the  measure  of  annexation  should 
fail.  Its  failure  can  only  result  from  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  faction,  or  a  regard  to  present  party  ad- 
vantages, should  defeat  the  measure,  you  may  depend 
upon  one  thing— and  that  is,  that  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  has  already  culminated.  A  rival  power 
will  soon  be  built  up,  and  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic,  wul  be  component  parts  of  Texas,  in  thirty 
years  from  this  date. 

The  Oregon  region,  in  geographical  affinity,  will 
attach  to  Texas.  By  this  coalition,  or  union,  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  dispensed  with  or 
obviated.  England  and  France,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  event,  would  not  be  so  tenacious  on  the  subject  of 
Oregon,  as  if  the  United  States  were  to  be  the  sole 
possessors  of  it.  When  such  an  event  would  take 
place,  or  in  anticipation  of  such  result,  all  the  powers, 
which  either  envy  or  fear  the  United  States,  would  use 
all  reasonable  exertions  to  build  us  up,  as  the  only 
rival  power  which  can  e.xist,  on  this  continent,  to  that 
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It  would  be  difficult  in  the  history  of  governments  to  discover  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  far-sighted  statesmanship.  Such  was  the  destiny  which, 
to  the  keen  vision  of  Houston,  awaited  Texas  if  she  remained  a  Sovereign 
Nation.  But  he  had  from  the  beginning  desired  annexation,  and  he  was  up 
to  the  last  moment  in  favor  of  that  great  measure. 

He  favored  it,  because  it  would  secure  immediate  peace  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  protection  from  a  perfidious  and  barbarous  foe.  He  favored  it, 
because  it  would  setde  the  affairs  and  estabhsh  the  tranquillity  of  the  Republic, 


of  the  United  States.  Considering  our  origin,  these 
.peculations  may  seem  chimerical,  and  that  such  thing'i 
:annot  take  place.  A  common  origin  has  its  influence 
50  long  as  a  common  interest  exists,  and  no  longer. 
Sentiment  tells  well  in  love  matters  or  in  a  speech  ; 
but  in  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  nations  there  is 
no  sentiment  or  feeling  but  one,  and  that  is  essentially 
selfish. 

I  regard  nations  as  corporations  on  a  large  and 
sometimes  magnificent  scale,  but  no  more  than  this  ; 
consequently,  they  have  no  soul,  and  recognise  no 
Mentor  but  interest. 

Texas,  once  set  apart  and  rejected  by  the  United 
States,  would  feel  that  she  was  of  humble  origin  ;  and 
if  a  prospect  was  once  presented  to  her  of  becommg  a 
rival  to  the  United  States,  it  would  only  stimulate  her 
to  feelings  of  emulation  ;  and  it  would  be  her  least  con- 
sideration, that,  by  her  growth  to  power,  she  would 
overcome  the  humility  of  her  early  condition.  So  the 
very  causes  which  now  operate  with  Texas,  and  in- 
cline her  to  annexation,  may,  at  ^ome  future  period, 
give  origin  to  the  most  active  and  powerful  animosity 
between  the  two  countries.  This,  too,  we  must  look 
at,  for  it  will  be  the  case.  Whenever  difficulties  arise 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  if  they  are  to 
remain  two  distinct  nations,  the  powers  of  Europe  will 
not  look  upon  our  affairs  with  indifference  ;  and  no 
matter  what  their  professions  may  be  of  neutrality, 
they  can  alwavs  find  means  of  evasion.  The  union 
of  Oregi^ji  and  Texas  will  be  much  more  natural-  and 
convenient  than  for  either,  separately,  to  belong  to  the 
United  States.  This,  too,  would  place  Mexico  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  power  as  Oregon  and  Texas  would 
lorni.  Such  an  event  may  appear  fanciful  to  many, 
but  I  assure  you  there  are  no  Rocky  Mountains  inter- 
posing to  such  a  project.  But  one  thing  can- prevent 
Its  accomplishment,  and  that  is  annexation. 

If  you,  or  any  statesmen,  will  only  regard  the  map 
of  North  America,  you  will  perceive  that,  from  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude  North,  there  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  natural  boundary.  This  will  embrace 
the  Oregon,  and  from  thence  south  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  will  be  a  natural  and  convenient  extent  of  sea- 
board. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  that  most  of  the  Provinces  ol 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornias,  as  well  as  Santa  Fe,  which  we  now  claim,  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  the  connection  of  Texas  and 
Oregon.  'J'his,  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the  map, 
is  no  bugbear  to  those  who  vill  reflect  upon  the  achieve- 
menU  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe  >p:e.  W.lat  have  they 
ever  attempted,    and   rec'   'ed   iium,     ...    s.iLim.bsiun 


to  defeat  ?  Nothing,  I  would  answer.  Population 
would  be  all  that  would  be  needful,  for  with  it,  re- 
sources would  be  afforded  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  enterprise.  As  to  the  proposition,  that  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Mexico  would  have  to  be  overrun,  there  is 
nothing  in  this;  for  you  may  rely  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  Mexicans  only  require  kind  and  humane  masters 
to  make  them  a  happy  people,  and  secure  them 
against  the  savage  hordes  who  harass  them  constantly, 
and  bear  their  women  and  children  into  bondage.  Se- 
cure them  from  these  calamities,  and  they  would  bless 
any  power  that  would  grant  them  such  a  boon. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  interposing  between  Mis- 
souri and  Oregon  will  very  naturally  separate  them 
from  the  United  States,  when  they  see  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  connection  with  another  nation  of  the 
same  language  and  habits  with  themselves.  The  line 
of  Texas  running  with  the  Arkansas,  and  extending  to 
the  great  desert,  would  mark  a  natural  boundary  be 
tween  Texas,  or  a  new  and  vast  Republic  to  the  South 
west.  If  this  ever  take  place,  you  may  rely  upon  one 
thing,  which  is  this,  that  a  nation  embracing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  extent  of  seventeen  degrees  on  the 
Pacific,  and  so  extensive  a  front  on  the  Atlantic  as 
'I'exas  does,  will  not  be  less  than  a  rival  power  to  any 
of  the  nations  now  In  existence. 

You  need  not  estimate  the  population,  which  is  said 
or  reputed,  to  occupy  the  vast  Territory  embraced  be- 
tween the  29th  and  46th  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
Pacific.  They  will,  like  the  Indian  race,  yield  to  the 
advance  of  the  North  American  population.  The 
amalgamation,  under  the  guidance  of  statesmen,  can- 
not fail  to  produce  the  result,  in  crea  'ng  a  united  Gov- 
ernment, formed  of,  and  embracing  the  limits  sug 
gested. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  these  matters  are  remote.  Be 
it  so.  Statesmen  are  intended  by  their  forecast  to 
regulate  and  arrange  matters  in  such  sort  as  will  give 
direction  to  events  by  which  the  future  is  to  be  benefited 
or  prejudiced. 

You  m.iy  freely  rely,  my  friend,  that  future  ages 
will  profit  by  these  facts,  while  we  will  only  contemplate 
them  in  perspective.  They  must  come.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  look  upon  the  map  of  North  America,  and  n-it 
perceive  the  rationale  of  the  project.  Men  may  laugh 
at  these  suggestions  ;  but  wnen  we  are  withdrawn  from 
all  the  petty  influences  which  now  exist,  these  matters 
are  of  the  most  grave  and  solemn  national  import. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  them. 
They  are  the  results  ot  destiny,  over  which  I  have  nc 
control. 

If  the  Treaty  is  not  ratified,  I  will  require  aD 
future  negotiations  to  be  transferred  to  Texas. 
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and  enable  him  to  withdraw  from  the  turbulent  scenes  of  political  life,  and 
enjoy  the  repose  of  retirement,  after  his  long  and  ceaseless  labors.  He  fa- 
vored it,  because  it  would  bind  the  people  of  Texas  firmly  to  the  great 
Federal  Family  of  Washington,  and  link  their  fortunes  to  the  American  Re- 
public. He  favored  it,  because  like  all  the  true  and  all  the  patriotic  of  his 
country,  he  felt  an  earnest  longing  to  return  to  the  family  hearth-stone,  where 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  Revolution  had  first  gathered,  and  unite  with  twenty 
millions  of  his  brethren  in  burning  incense  to  the  Genius  of  Liberty  around 
her  holy  altars.  He  favored  it,  because  he  saw  that  it  would  narrow  the  field 
of  many  petty  ambitious  men,  whose  struggles  for  power  might  disturb  the 
tranquilUty  of  Texas,  and  impede  her  advancement.  He  favored  it,  because 
he  felt  he  had  himself  achieved  his  work  on  the  field  and  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
although  he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  could  always  have  been,  in  one 
form  or  another,  their  Leader,  yet  he  had  no  more  ambition  to  gratify.  He 
believed,  too,  that  his  beloved  country  would  find  under  our  broad  shield,  the 
same  repose  from  her  alarms  and  troubles,  that  he  himself  looked  forward  to 
in  the  quiet  of  his  Prairie  Home.  And  yet  his  dispatches  show  that  he  was 
prepared  for  any  result.  He'had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and  if  Ameri- 
can statesmen  were  resolved  Texas  never  should  mingle  her  fortunes  with  us, 
he  also  was  determined  to  watch  over  and  guide  her  to  a  nobler  destiny. 

Up  to  the  very  moment  the  decision  was  made  by  the  American  Senate,  he 
held  the  question  of  annexation  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  And  when,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  we  grudgingly  opened  the  doors  to  let  the  light  of  the  Lone 
Star  shine  into  our  Temple,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  Houston 
had  resented  the  tardy  offer,  it  would  have  been  proudly  and  scornfully  hurled 
back  by  the  people  of  Texas.  He  was  not  then  President,  actually — but  in 
or  out  of  office  he  was  still  their  Leader,  the  Counsellor  of  his  country.  His 
last  term  expired  just  before  annexation  was  passed,  and  the  Constitution 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  President  again.  But  his  own  confidential  friend, 
• — his  Secretary  of  State,  his  adviser  and  his  supporter — was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  it  was  everywhere  understood  that  Houston's  policy  was  still  fol- 
lowed— his  feehngs  still  consulted — and  his  voice  still  heard. 

Great  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  friends  of  Texas  in  this  country, 
about  the  course  Houston  would  finally  pursue— for  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  carry  the  people  of  that  Republic  with  him  in  his  decision.  The  time 
at  last  came — Houston  gave  his  support  to  Annexation,  and  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  Texas  became  one  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Henceforth,  for  weal  or  woe,  her  fortunes  were  to  be  mingled  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  United  States.  Whether  she  was  to  regret  it,  was  yet  to  be 
seen.  She  most  certainly  would  have  repented  the  day  she  ever  sought 
refuge  under  our  protection,  unless  she  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  high 
and  honorable  place  in  our  Confederacy.     She  was  no  outlaw — no  menial— 
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nor  was  she  to  be  treated  as  either.  With  the  richest  soil  and  vast  natural 
resources — with  a  wide  territory  which  stretches  from  the  sea,  where  it 
blushes  under  a  tropical  sun,  to  the  North  where  it  whitens  with  the  eternal 
snows  of  her  mountains — with  a  climate  as  balmy  as  the  lands  which  are 
bathed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean — and,  above  all,  with  an 
ingenious,  enterprising,  and  heroic  people,  she  must  become  the  garden  of 
the  New  World.  It  became  the  pride  of  every  man,  who  could  say,  '  I  am 
an  American  Citizen,'  to  extend  towards  Texas  and  the  Texans  his  generous 
o-reeting.  They  were  long  misrepresented  and  traduced ;  but  the  odium  was 
lifted  from  their  name,  and  a  brave  and  a  magnanimous  people  we  were 
proud  to  greet  by  the  firesides  of  our  northern  homes,  or  in  the  courts  of 
foreign  princes,  and  call  them  brothers.  Their  reception  showed  to  them, 
and  the  world,  that  the  children  of  sires  who  bled  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
Yorktown,  know  how  to  prize  the  herdic  men  who  rang  out  the  Anglo-Saxon 
battle-cry  over  the  bloody  field  of  San  Jacinto. 

Houston's  Policy  towards  the  Indians.— Kis  predecessor  had  made  war 
upon  the  Indians,  and  carried  desolation  to  their  peaceful  wigwams.  In 
their  forest  homes  were  heard  the  wailings  of  women  whose  chiefs  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  the  white  man ;  and  the  young  Indian  boy  was  sad  because 
his  chieftain  father  led  him  out  no  more  on  the  path  of  the  forest  game. 
Houston  had  seen  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the  Red  men  ;  and  when  his 
last  term  began,  he  at  once  sent  the  wampum  among  the  forest  tribes,  and 
soon  after  went  himself,  in  the  Indian  dress,  to  the  distant  woods,  and 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  in  the  chieftains'  dwellings.  He  made  treaties 
with  twenty-four  different  chiefs,  and  they  regarded  these  treaties  sacredly. 
Among  them  he  felt  safe— he  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him,  and  laid  hun- 
self  down  to  sleep  by  the  fires  of  ferocious  savages,  near  whom  other  white 
men  did  not  dare  to  venture.  '  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  Indian,'  he 
used  to  say,  'if  we  only  treat  him  with  justice,  and  he  believes  us  his  friends.' 
Peace  was  again  restored  along  the  frontiers,  and  the  green  corn  was  again 
growing  luxuriantly  by  the  side  of  the  primeval  forests,  where  the  savage 
stealthily  lurked  for  his  game. 

Houston  had  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  debt  incurred  by  his  prede- 
cessor, due  to  other  Governments,  arising  from  prodigality  of  administration. 
He  created  no  new  debt — administered  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  the 
revenues,  and  left  the  Exchequer  Bills  issued  at  the  beginning  of  his  terra,  at 
par,  with  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

He  left  the  country  at  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontiers — 
the  Navy  was  laid  up  in  port,  for  there  was  no  use  for  it — the  State  was 
blessed  with  tranquillity  at  home,  the  nation  was  prosperous — emigrants  of 
the  better  class  were  rapidly  pouring  in  from  the  North  and  from  Europe  i 
and  the  people  were  happy.  The  prisoners  in  Mexico  were  all  restored  to 
their  homes — inland  trade  with  Mexico  was  brisk  and  lucrative  ; — Texas  was 
respected  b)  all  nations,,  and  Annexation  was  near  its  consummation.     Thug 
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had  hi-  second  term  been  closed,  and  thus  could  Texas  come  with  unsullied 
garments  into  the  fold  of  our  Union. 

Houston  in  his  home. — His  last  term  expired.  He  could  never  be 
President  again  ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  sadness  that  the  people  saw  him 
lay  down  his  office,  and  take  leave  of  them,  to  return  to  private  life.  He 
was  received  back  with  joy  by  his  family,  they  then  thought  that  he  would 
part  from  them  no  more.  His  home  was  on  a  rolling  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a  green  prairie,  interspersed  with  islands  of  trees,  and  silver  lakes,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun.  His  labors,  his  sorrows,  and  his  struggles  were  over,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family  he  expected  to  spend  the  last  peaceful 
years  of  his  stormy  life  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  the  husbandman. 

Houston's  Private  Charade^-. — His  youth  had  been  wild  and  impetuous; 
but  it  was  spotted  by  no  crime,  it  was  not  even  soiled  by  indulgence.  His 
early  manhood  was  filled  with  earnestness  and  daring,  but  it  was  deformed  by 
no  act  which  lost  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  virtuous,  or  the  doting  love 
of  his  mother.  We  know,  too,  that  just  as  he  was  stepping  upon  the  theatre 
of  high  and  brilliant  fame,  a  cloud  came  over  the  sky,  and  wrapped  his  heart 
and  his  home  in  sadness  and  gloom. 

There  is  a  sorrow  which  even  the  bravest  of  men  cannot  bear.  The 
storms  of  life  may  beat  against  the  frail  dwelling  of  man  as  wildly  as  they  will, 
and  the  proud  and  generous  heart  may  still  withstand  the  blast.  '  But  when  ' 
the  poisoned  shaft  of  disappointment  strikes  the  bosom  where  all  we  love  and 
live  for  is  treasured,  the  fruit  of  this  world  turns  to  ashes,  and  the  charm  of 
life  is  broken.  Then  it  is  that  too  often  reason  and  bliss  take  their  tlight  to- 
gether.' 

'  His  course  in  Congress  won  for  him  the  universal  the  worst,  the  secrets  of  no  family  are  exempt  from 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  their  maUgnant  intrusions.  These  are  the  disturbers  of 
in  1827  he  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State  by  a  ma-  the  peace  of  society  whom  the  law  seldom  punishes, 
jority  of  over  12,000.  His  personal  popularity  was  un-  although  they  perpetrate  more  crimes  than  highway- 
limited,  and  his  accession  to  office  found  him  without  men  and  assassins — burglarsof  the  domestic  tranquillitj' 
an  opponent  in  the  Legislature.  of  families — robbers  of  others'  good  names — assassins 

In  January,  1829,  he  had  married  a  young  lady  of  of  the  characters  of  the  innocent, 
respectable  family,  and  of  gentle  character.     Owing  to  Thinking,  most  probably,  that  they  were  doing  her 

circumstances,  about  which  far  more  was  conjectured  a  kindness,  the  friends  of  the  lady  loaded  the  name  of 

than  known  by  the  world,   the  union   seems   to  have  Houston   with   odium.     He  was   charged   with    every 

been  as  unhappy  as  it  was  short.     In  less  than   three  species  of  crime  man  ever  committed.     The  very  igno- 

months  a  separation  took  place,   which  filled   societj'  ranee  of  the  community  about  the  affair,  by  increasinr 

with    the   deepest   excitement.     Various    reports  flew  the  mystery  which  hung  over  it,  only  made  it  seem  the 

through  the  State,  all  of  them  unfounded,  and  some  of  more  terrible.     In  the  meantime,  Houston  did  not  offer 

them  begotten  by  the  sheerest  malignitj',  which  divided  a  single  denial  of  a  single  calumny — would  neither  vin- 

the  people  of  the  State  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  in-  dicate  himself  before  the  public,  nor  allow  his  friends 

flamed  popular  feeling  to  the  last  point  of  excitement,  to  doit  for  him.     He  sat  quietly,  and  let  the  storm  of 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  those  who  were  most  busy  popular  fun,-  rage  on.     From  that  day,  even  among  his 

in  the  affair,  were  the  verj'  ones  who  knew  least  about  confidential  friends,   he  always  maintained  unbr6ken 

the  merits  of  the  case,  and  had  the  least  right  to  inter-  silence,  and  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  lady,  it  was  with 

fere.     But  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  there  great  kindness.     Not  a  word  ever  fell  from  his   lips 

is  everywhere  a  class  of  impertinent  busy-bodies,  who  that  cast  a  shade  upon  her  character,  nor  did   he  ever 

make  it  their  special  business  to  superintend  and  pry  allow  an  unkind   breath   against  her  in  his  preso.ice. 

into  the   domestic  affairs  of  their  neighbors  ;  and   as  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  of  the  matter,  01 

curiosity  must  be  gratified  at  any  expense  to  private  whatever  his  friends  may  have  known  or  conjectured, 

character,  and  such  persons  always  like  to  believe  in  he  had  but  one  reply  for  them  : — 'This  is  a  painf  jl,  bul 
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When  this  dark  cloud  fell  over  the  path  of  Houston,  he  buried  his  sor 
rows  in  the  flowing  bowl.  His  indulgences  began  with  the  wreck  of  hii 
hopes,  and  like  many  noble  and  generous  spirits,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
fatal  enchantress.  But  his  excesses  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  a  hun- 
dred-fold. Probably  no  man  can  say  he  ever  saw  Houston  rendered  incom- 
petent, by  any  indulgence,  to  perform  any  of  the  offices  of  private  or  public 
Hfe  a  single  hour. 

But  the  days  of  his  indulgences  passed  away  when  the  sunlight  of  domes- 
tic  happiness  again  shone  through  his  dwelling,  and  he  was  sustained  once 
more  by  that  great  conservative  principle  of  a  man's  life,  a  happy  home, 
illumined  by  the  smile  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife.  Then  his  good 
angel  came  back  again,  and  till  his  dying  day  ?io  man  7aas  more  exemplary 
in  all  the  duties  atid  all  the  virtues  of  the  citizen,  the  father,  and  the  husband. 
P"rom  that  moment  he  espoused  the  great  cause  of  Temperance,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  nature. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  spoke  eloquently,  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  favor  of  that  beneficent  movement,  which  has  restored  many 
thousands  of  gerierous  but  misguided  men  tothe  long-abandoned  embraces  of 
weeping  families,  and  to  the  noble  duties  of  citizenship,  and  set  signal- 
buoys  of  warning  for  every  fresh  bark  that  sails  out  on  the  voyage  of  life. 
And  who  could  better  tell  the  horrors  and  the  woes  bf  the  poor  inebriate's 
life  than  the  man  who  had  experienced  them  ?  Who  could  more  eloquently 
and  willingly  woo  back  the  wanderer  to  the  fold  of  virtue  than  he  who  had 
just  returned  to  its  hallowed  enclosure  ?  Blessings  on  the  head  of  the  devoted 
and  beautiful  wife,  whose  tender  persuasions  proved  too  strong  for  the 
clamors  of  appetite  and   the  allurements  of  vice  I      In   winning   the  stricken 

it  is  a  private  affair.     I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  they  threatened   him   with  personal  violence.     But  in 

public  to  interfere  in  it,  and  I  shall  treat  the  public  just  this  he  bearded  and  defied  them. 

as  though  it  had  never  happened.     And  remember  that,  But  his  friends  did  not  desert  him  while  the  sun  of 

whatever  may  be  said  by  the  lady  or   her  friends,  it  is  his  fortune  was  passing  this  deep  eclipse.     They  gath- 

no  part  of  the  conduct  of  a  gallant  or  a  generous  man  to  ered  around  him,  and   the  streets  of  Nashville  would 

take  up  arms  against  a  woman.     If  my  character  can-  have   flowed   with    blood,    if    Houston's   enemies   had 

not  stand  the  shock,  let  me  lose  it.     The  storm  will  touched  a  hair  of  his  head.     But  such  ruffians  never 

soon  sweep  by,  and  time  will  be  my  vindicator.'  execute  their  vows,  when   they  have  brave  men  to  deal 

He  had  been  elected  to  every  office  he  had  held  in  with,  and  Houston  resigned  his  office,  and  taking  leave 

the  State  by  acclamation,  and  he  determined  instantly  oi  his  friends  he  quietly  left  the  city  of  Nashville.       He 

to   resign   his  office   of  Governor,   and    forego  all   his  now  turned  his  back  upon  tlie  haunts  of  white  men,  and 

brilliant  prospects  of  distinction,  and  e.xile  himself  from  there  was  no  refuge  left  for  him  but  the  forests.     There 

the  habitations  of  civilized    men — a    resolution    more  he  had  a  home,  of  which  the  reader  has  yet  heard  noth- 

likely  to  have   been  begotten  .by  philosophy  than   by  ing  ;  it  was  far  away  from  civilized  life, 
crime.  While  he  was  roving  m  his  youth  among  the  Chero- 

I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  this  singular  event.  kees,  he  had  found  a  friend  in  their  chief,  who  adopted 

If  Houston  acted  culpably,  it  could  not  be  expected  him  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  corner  in  his  wigwam. 

he  would  become  his  own   accuser.     If  he  were  the  in-  In  the  meantime,  the  chief  with  his  tribe  had  removed 

jured  party,  and  chose  to  bear  in  silence  his  wrong  and  from  the   Hi-Wassee  countr>'  to  Arkansas,  and  become 

the  odium  that  fell  on  him.  he  certainly  betrayed  no  king  of  the  Cherokees,  resident  there.     During  their 

meanness  of  spirit,  for  he  never  asked  the  sympathy  of  long   separation,    which   had    now   lasted    more    than 

the  world.     But  notwithstanding  his  unbroken  silence  eleven   years,    they  had   never  ceased    to  interchange 

about  the  affair,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all   his   hopes,  he  tokens  of  their  kind  recollections.     When,  therefore,  he 

was  denounced  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  hunted  embarked  on  the  Cumberland,  he  thought  of  his  adoptee 

down  with  untiring  malignity  by  those  who  had    the  father,   and   he  turned   his  face   to  his  wigwam-home 

meanness   to   pursue  a  generous    man   in    misfortune,  knowing  that  he  would  be  greeted   there  with   the  old 

Aftci  liis  determination  to  leave  the  countrj  was  known,  chiefs  blessing. 
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wanderer  back  to  the  pure  charities  of  home,  she  saved  the  State  one  of  its 
noblest  citizens  ;  and  so  benign  was  the  influence  of  his  wonderful  example, 
and  so  calm,  and  so  holy  a  light  beamed  so  ceaselessly  around  the  altars  of 
that  distant  Prairie  Home,  that  his  children,  with  the  nation  he  saved,  rose 
up  and  called  him  blessed. 

And  thus  he  found  himself  standing  on  the  meridian  of  life,  with 
an  erect,  well-made  form,  of  perfect  health  and  gigantic  strength.  His 
hair  had  been  turned  gray  by  his  great  labors,  but  his  eye  was  still 
soft  and  clear,  and  beamed  with  a  smile  which  no  man's  can  wear  whose 
heart  does  not  overflow  with  love  of  country  and  philanthropy  to  his  race. 
His  countenance  was  flushed  with  the  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  which 
seldom  lingers  after  the  morning  of  life  is  passed.  And  but  for  occasional 
days  of  suffering  from  the  wound  he  received  in  his  right  shoulder  from  two 
rifle-balls  at  To-ho-pe-ka,  forty  years  before,  he  knew  no  physical  ailment. 
Sometimes  those  sufferings  were  intense,  and  he  was  never  to  be  free  from 
them  while  he  lived,  for  no  surgical  skill  had  ever  been  able  to  close  up  that 
wound.  It  had  discharged  every  day  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  a  manner 
almost  miraculous,  he  entirely  recovered  from  the  wound  in  his  ankle  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.' 

General  Houston  still  retained  the  chairs  which  he  owned  while  President 
of  the  Republic.  These  chairs  had  turned  posts,  and  were  bottomed  with  cow- 
hides tanned  with  the  hair  on.  Everything  about  his  home  indicated  frugality  ; 
for  he  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  salvation  and  prosperity  of  his 
country  than  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Holding  the  position  twice,  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  had  he  been  less  honest,  he  could  have 

'  It  is  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  modern  poUtical  which  a  repetition  of  the  Gohad  matras  could  be  en- 
competition,  to  liear  such  a  tribute  to  unostentatious  dured.  Nobly  has  he  answered  the  requisition  ;  tresh 
virtue  and  patriotism  as  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  and  hixuriant  are  the  laurels  which  adorn  his  brow. 
1S36,  notion^  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  uttered  on  '  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present  purpose  to 
Houston  in  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  speak  of  military  events,  and  to  celebrate  tlie  exploits 
Said  Mr.  Benton  : —  of  that  vanguard  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  are  now  on 

'  Of  the  individuals  who  have  purchased  lasting  re-  the  confines  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Montezuma  ;  but 

nown  ui  this  young  war,  it  would  be  impossible,  in   this  that  combat  of  San  Jacinto  !    it  must    forever  remain 

place,  to  speak  in  detail,  and  invidious  to  discriminate,  in  the  catalogue  of  military  miracles.      Seven  hundred 

I'.ut  there  is  one  among  them,  whose  position   forms  an  and  fifty  citizens,   miscellaneously  armed   with    rifles, 

cxceijtion.  and    whose  early  association   with   myself  muskets,   belt  pistols,  and  knives,  under  a  leader  who 

justifies  and  claims  the  tribute  of  a  particular  notice.    I  had  never  seen  service,  except  as  a  subaltern,  march  to 

spcik  of  him  whose  romantic  victory  has  given   to   the  attack  near  double  their  numbers — march  in   open  day 

Jacinto*  that  immortality  in  grave  and  serious  history,  across  a  clear  prairie,  to  attack  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 

wliich  the  diskos  of  Apollo  had  given  to  it  in   the  fabu-  dred  veterans,  the  elite  of  an   invading  army  of  seven 

Ions  pages  of  the  heathen  mytholosy.   General  Houston  thousand,  posted  in  a  wood,  their  flanks  secured,  front 

was  born   in    the    State  of  Virginia,    County  of  Rock-  entrenched  ;  and  commanded  by  a  general  trained   in 

bridge  ;  he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  army  of  the  civil  wars  :   victorious  in.numberless  battles  ;  and  chiel 

United  States,  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  of  an  empire  of  which  no   man  becomes  chiel  except  as 

and  served   in  the  Creek  campaign  under  the   banners  conqueror.     In  twenty  minutes  the  position   is  forced, 

of  Jackson.      I  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi-  ITie  combat  becomes  a  carnage.     The  flowery  prairie  is 

menl  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  first  field  officer  to  stained  with  blood  :  the  hyacinth  is  no  longer  blue,  but 

ivhom  he   reported.      I   then  marked   in  him   the  same  scarlet.     Six  hundred  Mexicans  are  dead  ;  six  hundred 

-  .soldierly  and  gentlemanly   qualities  which   have  since  more  are  prisoners,  half  wounded,  the  President  Gei- 

distinguished    his  eventful    career  :    frank,    generous,  eral  himself  is  a  prisoner  ;   the  camp   and   baggage  all 

brave  ;  ready   to  do,  or  to  sufter,  whatever  the  obliga-  taken  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  victors,  six  killed  and  tv.-enty 

tions  of  civil  or   military  duty   imposed  ;  and   always  wounded.      Such  are  the   result.s,  and  which  no  Eupi- 

prompt  to  answer  the  call  of   honor,    patriotism,  and  pean  can  believe,  but  those   who  saw  Jackson   at  New 

Triendsliip.     Sincerely  do  I  rejoice  in  his  victory.     It  is  Orleans.     Houston  is  the  pupil  of  Jackson  :   and  he  is 

a  victory  without  alloy,  and  without  parallel  except  at  the   first  self-made  general,   since    the   time   of    Mark 

New  Orleans.      It  is  a  victory  which  the  civilization  of  Antony,  and    the  King  Antigonus,  who   has   taken  the 

the  age,  and  the  honor  of  the  human  race,  required  him  general  of  the  army  and  the  head  of  the  governmenj 

•o  gain  :   for  the  nineteenth  century  is   not   an   age    in  captive  in  battle.   Different  from  Antony,  he  has  spared 

the  life  of  his  captive    though    forfeited  by  every  law, 

♦Hyacinth  ;  hyacintl.is  ;  huakinthus  ;  water-flower.  human  and  divine.' 
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amassed  boundless  wealth  ;  for  he  could  have  gathered  into  his  hands  ex 
tensive  domains  of  land,  which  at  the  time  fell  into  the  possession  of  others, 
who  had  rendered  few  or  no  services  to  the  State.  Had  he  been  disposed 
to  profit  by  the  station  he  held,  he  could  have  been  the  owner  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Texas  liabilities,  which  soon  enriched  those  who 
held  them.  But  he  never  speculated  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar  in  soldiers' 
lands  or  Texas  stocks — -and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  he  might  have  done 
it  without  any  imputation  of  dishonor.  But  Houston  was  always  governed 
by  a  higher  code  of  honor  than  most  men. 

In  his  private  relations,  his  honesty,  or  his  punctuality,  or  truth,  was  never 
arraigned.  Hence,  after  forty-five  years  in  public  life,  he  was  still  a  man  of 
moderate  fortune  :  not  rich,  for  he  never  cared  for  more  than  a  competency 
for  himself  and  a  young  family,  to'whom  he  left  a  spotless  reputation. 

And  when  he  had  retired  from  the  Senate,  to  his  distant  home  on  the  far- 
off  frontier — full  of  honors,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  victory — he  added  a 
new  lustre' to  his  private  character,  by  uniting  himself  with  the  Christian  Church, 
as  a  humble  comnnmicant  in  the  great  body  of  worshipping  believers,  who 
confide  all  they  have  to  hope  for,  here  and  hereafter,  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Such  a  record  as  this  ought  not  to  invade  the  privacy  of  that  sanctuary 
where  man  holds  communication  with  God.  But  there  are  millions  of  our 
countrymen  who  will  join  with  us  in  the  honest  congratulation  that  such  a 
man  as  this,  who  never  was  awed  in  the  presence  of  human  power,  should  sit 
in  penitent  reverence  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  was  baptized  by  the  Prophet 
of  the  Desert  before  He  went  forth  to  redeem  mankind. 

Thus  I  close  this  brief  narrative.  Would  that  some  better  pen  had 
performed  the  task  !  But  I  could  not  forbear  to  make  this  offering,  however 
unworthy  it  may  be,  to  history,  to  heroism,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 

And  if  it  be  an  honor  to  human  nature  to  repent,  and  abandon  errors  of 
opinion  and  frailties  of  conduct,  why  may  not  the  biographer  rejoice  to  weave 
the  woof  of  such  a  history  as  Houston's,  and  throw  it  before  the  world,  that 
whatever  wrong  a  great  man  may  have  inflicted  by  the  splendor  of  his  talents 
— in  stooping  to  waste  his  time  as  Charles  James  Fox  did,  in  garnishing  vice 
by  his  genius  and  ornamenting  it  by  its  elevation — may  be  at  last  atoned  for 
by  the  reformation  of  the  admired  individual  transgressor?  'Greater  is  he 
that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.'  General  Houston  was 
for  many  years  the  father  of  a  family ;  and  no  man  better  illustrated  the  vir- 
tues that  belong  to  that  relation.  A  soldier  in  many  wars,  and  a  hero  in  the 
achievement  of  the  liberties  of  two  Republics— an  enemy  of  all  sections  and 
factions,  and  a  champion  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born — superior  to 
party — greater  than  all  isms — A  national  man,  who  being  in  the  midst  of 
slavery  never  held  a  brother  man  in  bondage,  who  fought  and  bled  and  lived 
for  the  great  North  American  Republic — such  a  man  presents  one  of  the 
most  captivating  subjects  of  all  history  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer. 
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His  life  dosed  peapefuUy  in  his  own  house  at  Huntsville,  July  25,  1863 
without  a  doubt  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Republic,  or  of  his  eternal  salva 
tion,  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  spirit. 

Houston's  Career  in  the  Septate.— Gen^xdX  Houston  went  into  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  after  the  annexation,  and  remained  there    during  twelve 
years.     This  period  witnessed  the  last  great  struggle  in  Congress  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.     It  was   then  that    the  waves  of  fanaticism    broke 
harmlessly  at  the  feet  of  the  fathers  of  the  Senate.      Clay,  Webster,  Dickin- 
son, and  the  noblest  men  of  all  parties  made  their  last   stand;  and  finally 
enacted  the  Compromise  Measures,  which  postponed  for  another  decade  the 
outbreak  of  the  spirit  of  disunion.     It  was  but  an  armistice,  itciijj-a'i*Lf^^  and 
only  postponed  the  inevitable  crisis.     But  it  left  an  intenj^^l  of  calm,  if  not  of 
solid  peace  ;  and  during  that  interval  most  of  the  -^"ei-i-iiiigj-^f   statesmen   of  the 
last  age  passed  to  their  final  rest.     Coming.,oXs  Houston  did,  from  the  south- 
western border  of  the  country,  it  was  f^eared  in  some   quarters  that  he  might 
unite  with  the  secession  party.     BuSj-  when  the  day  of  trial  came  he  stood  by 
the  flag,  determining  beyond  all  rquestion  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Union. 
The   Compromise  Measures  .lof  1850    were    under  consideration.      Houston 
said  :  '  Mr.  President, — T^-^enty-seven  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Rf-^Y^resentatives  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.     I  recol- 
lect that  in  the  discus-sion  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1824,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  heard  the  id'ia  suggested  that  there   might  be  secession,  disunion,  or 
resistance  to  th^i  constitutional  authorities  of  the  land.     It  produced  deep 
and   intense   rheditation  on  my  part.      I   did  believe  then  that  an  example 
ought  to  be,  niade  of  it ;  but  there  was  no  way  to  touch  it.    I  have  heard  prin- 
ciples of  ^lisunion  boldly  avowed  in  this  hall,  and  have  heard  Senators  avow 
what  ''Tv'as  treason,  not  technically,  but  which  was  not  stripped  of  one  particle 
of  the  moral  turpitude  of  treason.       Distmion  has  been  proclaimed   in  this 
hrill.     What  a  delightful  commentary  on  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and 
tJhe  forbearance  of  the  public  mind,  when  a  man  is  permitted  to  go  unscathed 
and  unscourged,  who,  in  a  deliberative  body  like  this,  has  made   such  a  de- 
claration !     Sir,  no  higher  assurance  can  be  given  of  the  freedom  of  our  in- 
'  "*-itutions,  and  of  the  forbearance  of  the  American  people,  and  their  reliance 
forpon   the  reason    and  the  intelligence  of  the    community.       The  intelligent 
^'hiind  is  left  free  to  combat  error.      Such  sentiments,    with  their  authors,   will 
descend  to  the  obscurity  and  oblivion  of  the  tomb.     I  have  only  to  say,  in 
conclusion,    that    those   who    proclaim  disunion, — no  matter  of  what  name, 
politically — that  those  who,    for  the  sake  of  disunion,  conspire    against  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  are  very  beautifully  described  in  Holy  Writ : — 
They  are  "raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame;  wandering 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever."  ' 

Houston  the  Frie?id  of  the  Indian. — In  another  field  of  debate  Houston 
displayed   his  life-long  philanthropy  in   his   defence  of  the  rights  of  the  In 
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dians.     On  this  subject  he  had  had  more  personal  experience  than  any  other 

member  of  Congress.     He  had  early  lived  among  the  Indians;  and  during  '.is 

administration  of  the  government  of  Texas  his  personal  influence  alone  had 

saved  the  people  of  that  country  from   utter  annihilation  by  the   Comanches 

and  other  fierce  savages  who  had  been  provoked  to  unrelenting  vengeance  by 

outrages  and   oppressions.     On   many  occasions    he   had  pled  their  cause  in 

Texas,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;   and  the  noblest  efforts  that 

have  ever  been  made  on  this  continent  from  the  time  of  'he  Puritan  Fathers, 

and  William    Penn,  for   securing  justice   and  civiHzation   to   the  aborigines 

were  made  by  General  Houston.     One  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  these  was  it. 

the  Senate  during  the  last  day  of  1854.    We  have  no  space  for  that  speech,  but 

rpo'j'^.-pt-'e''foiYur  comes  when  a  policy  of  justice  to  the  Indian  shall  prevail  in 

1  ,-  ^.'rknthat  speech  will  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  be  commit- 

our  public  councubjHii-;^       v  > 

ted  to  memory  by  the  bo>:'^  ^^  America.     His  closmg  words  were  :- 

'  I  have  been  accused  of  catw '^ng  to  a  morbid,  sickly  sentimentality.     Sir, 

T  ■  1^  ^  ..,„„fu;,-,rr  ^f  mir  r,wn -jvonscientious  convictions  to  consult  the 

I  never  yielded  anytning  01  my  own  ak 

opinions  of  others.  I  never  stooped'  ing  soHcit  office;  but  I  have  received 
and  accepted  it  to  my  own  disadvantage.^'^  I  m^ght  have  hated  the  Indians, 
if  I  had  a  soul  no  bigger  than  a  shell-bark.  b., 

'  In  my  boyish  days,  before  manhood  had  hardt^ned  my  thews  and  muscles, 
I  received  balls  and  arrows  in  this  body,  in  deferfa^e  of  suffering  humanity, 
particularly  women  and  children,  against  the  Indians ;  -ta-nd  I  aided  in  reclaim- 
ing the  brightest  spot  of  the  South-Alabama.  When  m  I  remember  that  m 
those  early  days  I  assisted  in  rescuing  females  and  children  from  the  relent- 
less tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cha  rge  that  I  have 
stooped  to  court  favor  by  the  expression  of  my  sentiments  on  uhis  question, 
is  one  which  falls  harmless  at  my  feet.' 

Houston  at  Home.—lx^  retiring  from  public  life  to  spend  his  last  day.s  in 
the  peace  of  his  prairie  home,  we  cast  one  glance  at  his  closing  days.  Tex-as 
still  clamored  for  him  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  he  was  elected  Governo^r 
in  1861.  When  the  same  wave  of  madness  which  swept  the  South  to  her  de- 
struction carried  Texas  into  rebellion,  General  Houston  opposed  the  act  with 
all  his  enthusiasm  and  power.  For  the  first  time  an  appeal  of  his  to  the  reason 
or  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  was  not  heeded.  They  demanded  that  L 
should  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Confederacy.  But  the  tortures  of  . 
thousand  Inquisitions  c6uld  not  have  dragged  such  treasonable  words  from 
his  lips.  Secession  was  voted  over  his  head.  He  resigned  his  office.  He 
defied  the  wild  clamor  of  his  State,  whose  population  had  now  risen  to 
650,000.  tie  retired  to  his  prairie  home  !  and  planting  upon  his  log  cabin  a 
single  four-pounder,  he  told  his  State  to  '  go  to  ruin  if  she  pleased ;  but  she 
should  not  drag  him  along  with  her.'  He  had  made  and  saved  her,  and  if 
she  would  be  unmade,  it  should  be  her  work— not  his.' 

>  So  greatly  was  the  secession  feeling  predominant    even  his  de.rly  beloved   son  Sam  was  a  S^cessionst, 
in  Texas  that  he  was  unable  to  direct  his  own  famUy-     and  coming  int     the  governor's  office  one  day  justbe- 
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Manifest  Destiny. — This  word  has  been  bandied  about  in  a  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock  style  long  enough,  and  because  we  have  used  it  somewhat  flip- 
pantly ourselves,  European  critics  of  American  Democracy,  have  lost  no  fair 
chance  of  throwing  it  back  in  our  faces.  They  seem  to  have  taken  offence 
at  our  presumption  ;  and  this  was  quite  natural,  for  the  continent  was  al) 
around  us,  and  our  people  thought  that,  in  a  very  natural  way,  it  would 
one  day  all  belong  to  us.  With  the  records  of  the  past  to  back  us,  this  feel- 
ing could  be  easily  accounted  for,  since  from  our  first  beginnings  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  on  our  steady  march  towards  the  West,  even  schoolboys 
concluded  that  we  should  go  on  till  we  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  na- 
ture had  drawn  as  our  continental  boundary.  This  guiding  thought  shines 
through  our  whole  history,  as  threads  of  gold  woven  into  drapery  flash  out 
indications  of  the  design  of  the  artist  all  through  his  work. 

Europeans  do  not  readily  understand  us,  and  they  should  not  be  blamed 
for  it.  In  measuring  our  social  life,  they  involuntarily  compare  it  with  their 
own,  without  thinking  how  widely  our  circumstances  differ.  The  boundaries 
of  their  states  have  long  been  pretty  clearly  defined.  The  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  left  little  room  for  the  ambition  of  either  Spain  or  France  to  cross 
those  eternal  barriers.  France  scarcely  dreamed  of  extending  her  territory 
beyond  the  Rhine,  until  her  recent  and  unchastened  enthusiasm  beguiled 
her  too  far.  Italy  attempted  no  aggression  beyond  the  Tyrol  or  the  mari- 
time Alps ;  while  isolated  England  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
conquests  she  had  made  on  the  continent.  True,  Spain  in  her  delirium  of 
empire,  once  indulged  in  the  thought  of  subjugating  all  Europe,  and  for  a 
while  the  dream   seemed  working  itself  into  a  reality.'     Long  before,  Rome 

fore  his  resignation,  wearing  a  secession  rosette  on  his  •  The   same  consequence  with    the  advance  of  ira- 

breast,  the  governor  asked  him  :  perialism  may  be  seen  in  Spain .     The  record  of  hei 

,,,,1    .  •    »u   »   e  »u    1  1    r  »oi         imperial  dominion  under  Philip  II.  is  told  in  the  proud 

What  IS  that,  Sam,  on  the  lappel  of  your  coat?'  ^  k'""^ 

story  of  the  chronicler  of  that  day  :    '  He  held  in  Europe 

'It  is  a  secession  rosette,  father,'  answered  young     the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  those  of 

Sam.  Sicily,  and  Naples,    Sardinia,   Milan,    Roussillon,  the 

'Why,  Sammy,  haven't  you   got   it  in    the   wrong     Low  Countries,    the   Balearic   Islands,   and    Franche- 

„!,„„•)>  ^„:a  .i,„  „ „„„_  Comt^  ;  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  he  held  the  Ca 

place ;     said  the  governor. 

naries.  Cape  Verde,  Oran,  Bujiya,  and  Tunis  ;  in  Asia 

'Where   should   I   wear  it  father,' asked   Sara,  'if    j^e  held    the  Philippines   and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas; 
not  over  my  heart?  '  in  the  new  world,  the  vast  kingdoms  of  Peru,  Mexico 

•  I  think,  Sammy,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for    Chili,  and  the  provinces  conquered  in  the  last  years  of 

■       .        .  »    ,1.     •     •  J       <•  -,  . ,     Charles  v.,  with  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  other  islands, 

you   to  wear  it  pinned  to  the  mside  of  your  coat-tail  !       ,         ,.  .      ' 

But  this  enumeration  of  so  vast  an  apparent  material 
answered  the  %oy^mor. -History  of  Texas,  J.  M.  power  is  the  preface  to  disaster,  and  the  beginning  i.. 
Morphis,  pp.  452-53-  Spain  of  centuries  of  humiliation.      There  is  a  more  re. 
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had  extended  her  sway  over  territories  too  vast  to  be  held  even  by  thai 
stupendous  empire,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  found  they  could  not  hold 
foreign  dominions  ;  and  even  England  was  obliged  to  surrender  her  conquests 
;n  France.  Although  the  great  Napoleon  subjugated  nearly  all  Europe,  yet 
the  cords  of  his  emjiire  snapped  asunder  long  before  his  downfall.  He  at 
tempted  impossibilities. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  loss  of  such  conquests,  and  the  dismemberment 
of  such  empires.  Physical  barriers,  which  geographers  have  called  the 
natural  boundaries  of  nations — diversities  of  languages,  hal^its,  blood,  and 
associations — the  absence  of  means  of  inter-communication,  with  old  rival- 
ries and  jealousies,  made  it  impossible  for  such  conquests  to  remain  perma 
nent,  or  such  enf(3rced  unions  to  end  in  homogeneous  blendings.  And  these 
reasons  are  likely,  in  the  future,  to  postpone  a  common  brotherhood,  or  at 
least  a  common  nationality,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  North  America 
everything  was  different.  Causes,  already  indicated,  tended  to  make  one 
nation  here  ;  and  such  has  been  the  tendency  ever  since.  On  our  soil  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  '  kindred  drops  mingled  into  one ;'  and  we  saw  a  proof 
in  the  social  and  political  world  of  the  same  principle  which  gravitation  deter- 
mines in  physics,  where  small  globules  of  moisture  in  the  upper  clouds  mingle, 
and  send  down  heavy  showers  upon  the  earth — as  a  thousand  separate  rivu- 
lets find  their  way  to  make  up  great  rivers.  In  this  manner,  Thirteen  separate 
Colonies  formed  a  Union.  By  the  same  law,  communities  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  first  Confederation  gravitated  towards  a  common  centre  :  and  thus  the 
number  of  States  increased  from  thirteen  to  forty  ;  and  thus  they  are  likely 
to  swell  their  numbers,  until  the  continent  itself  is  absorbed.  This  has  been 
the  tendency,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so.  All  prophecies  about  the  danger 
of  breaking  to  pieces,  because  we  extended  so  far,  and  all  threats  and  attempts 
at  disunion,  have  proved  miserable  failures. 

In  going  over  this  argument  with  Europeans,  many  of  their  statesmen 
seem  as  incapable  of  understanding  this  to  be  a  law  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, as  does  the  stolid  peasant.  Only  now  and  then,  men  like  De  Tocque- 
velle,  Count  Cavour,  or  Lamartine,  or,  above  all,  Lafayette,  could  ever  un- 
derstand it.  Even  M.  Guizot,  while  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  France,  made 
the  same  mistake.  I  told  him  France  could  make  no  conquest  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  which  she  could  hold ;  that  she  never  could  do  anything 
with  Texas  or  Mexico,  no  more  than  the  moon  could  attract  some  new  as- 
teroid into  her  orbit ;  that  the  Union  of  the  United  States  had  grown  up 
by  the  same  law  in  government  which  had  determined   the   formation  and 

cent  illustration  of  the  same  tendency  in  imperialism  in  were  the  representatives  on  the  field  of  only  a  vast  ag- 
Austria.  In  the  long  roll  of  soldiers  whom  Francis  gregate  of  peoples  and  states,  and  the  bond  which  held 
Joseph  saluted  on  the  field  of  Sadowa,  as  his  faithful  them  was  formal,  and  whether  that  bond  be  in  a  con- 
children,  there  was  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Magyar,  federate  compact  or  an  imperial  edict,  it  can  have  nc 
the  Croat,  the  Slovak,  the  Pole,  the  Roman  ;  but  in  this  unific  force. — The  Nation^  E.  Mulford,  pp.  344-348 
multitudinous  mass  there  was  no  organic  unity.     They 
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orbits  of  all  celestial  bodies.  Nor  was  this  law  any  more  likely  to  be  inter- 
fered with  in  the  jwlitical  than  in  the  stellar  world.  'It  is  an  ingenious 
theory,'  replied  the  J'rench  Minister,  'but  you  leave  no  room  for  statesman- 
ship to  determine  the  destinies  of  nations.'  '  There  is,'  I  replied,  '  but  one 
statesman  that  determines  these  questions,  and  that  statesman  is  manifest 
destiny ;  and  he  who  does  not  take  this  view  of  American  politics  will  be 
found  reckoning  without  his  host.'  ' 

Preparing  for  the  War  with  Mexico. — The  colonization  of  Texas,  the 
pressure  of  Santa  Anna's  dictatorshi]>,  which  forced  upon  them  independence  ; 
the  recognition  of  the  '  Lone  Star  '  by  the  United  States,  and  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  ;  all  followed  by  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  she  brought 
upon  herself  against  the  will  of  her  own  people,  the  people  of  Texas, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  establishment  of  our  Republic  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  will  hereafter  offer  to  the  historian  one  of  the  most 
attractive  themes  this  continent  has  yet  unfolded.  Poets  and  artists  will  here 
find  subjects  worthy  of  their  pens,  pencils,  and  chisels.  In  spite  of  human 
purposes,  and  apparently  with  the  feeblest,  and  sometimes  the  most  contempti- 
ble agencies,  this  grand  drama  has  gone  on.  It  is  no  proof  that  it  was  not  a 
work  worthy  of  an  heroic  age,  because  to  our  immediate  observation  it  looks 
home-made  and  commonplace,  any  more  than  some  of  the  filibustering  ex- 
peditions of  former  ages,  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  which  launched  resistless 
tribes  over  Europe,  whether  they  wished,  as  tribes  or  nations,  to  get  larger 
space  and  more  bread  and  meat — as  mountain  torrents  from  Alpine  snows 
rush  on  to  inundate  low  lands  by  a  law  which  they  infallibly  obey.  I  am 
merely  hinting  at  the  migrations  of  populations  over  the  globe  under  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  physical  or  social  laws.  Buckle  clearly  intimated  that  the 
laws  which  govern  societies  of  men — could  they  only  be  well  defined — are  as 
invariable  as  the  laws  which  govern  the  purely  material  world.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  engaged  in  a  great  but  difticult  work — attempting  to  prove  and 
illustrate  this  hitherto  unsolved  problem.  He  is  struggling  like  Laocoon  in, 
the  folds  of  the  serpent,  because  he  has  not  facts  enough  to  prove  what  he 
feels  to  be  true.     But  he  has  begun  a  giant'work — God  help  him  with  pro- 

•  I  have  no   desire  to  lay  claim  to  any  prophetic  other  respect"  had  a  tithe  of  his  gifts  or  graces  ;  only 

wisdom  ;  nor  does  it  seem   to  me  that  any  man  need  that  rival  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  national  senti- 

pride  himself  on   superior  judgment  who   held    these  ment,  and  for  the  time  being  served  as  the  instrument 

views  long  ago.     Gradually,  from  the  first  settlement  of  of  the  popular  will. 

this  nation,  this  inspiration,  or  intuition— call  it  what  If  what  I  have  been  saying  be  true,  it  concerns  the 

you  may— has  manifested  itself  in  our  history.      No  spirit  of  the  Republic ;  and  therefore   I  think  the  time 

part>'  has  ignored   this  without  being  defeated  at  the  has  about  come  when  men  should  speak  o{  the  mani- 

ballot-box  :   no  matter  how  imposing  the  array  of  talent  fest  destiny   of  America   somewhat    more   reverently, 

or  prophecy  may  have  been.      Even  the  transcendent  The  mighty  sanction  of  history  comes  to  impart  signifi- 

genius  of  Henry  Clay  and   his  great  influence  proved  cance  to  those  words,  7nanifest  destiny.     The  fact  is, 

powerless  when  he  tried  to  stem  the  tide  which  was  it  is  too  big  a  theme  for  small  thinkers  to  deal  with.     It 

sweeping  Texas  into  the  Union.      He  lost  the  battle,  is  in  this  light  that  we  should  look  on   the  war  with 

t(  o,  for  the  presidency,  against  a  combatant  whj  in  no  Mexico,  of  which  something  must  be  said. 
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longed  life,  and  undiminished  vigor,  and  he  will  go  far  towards  demonstrating 
his  theory.  But  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  if,  ere  his  earthly  work  be  finished, 
he  shall  have  opened  the  doors  to  a  new  science,  and  gained  its  recognition. 
There  is  no  danger  bat  what  his  disciples  will  carry  on  his  work.  It  is  enough 
for  one  man  to  lead  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  whether  it  be 
in  geography  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  heaven  of  a  better  social  system.  When 
Leverrier  had  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  place  for  a  new  planet  in  our 
solar  system,  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Ura- 
nus, the  discovery  of  Neptune  had  just  as  good  as  taken  place — although  his 
distant  beams  may  not  have  flashed  for  the  first  time  throngh  Leverrier' s 
lenses.  I  think  that  Isaiah  must  not  be  robbed  of  the  glory  of  his  prophecy 
of  Emmanuel's  coming,  because  he  happened,  in  the  prescience  of  inspiration, 
to  foresee  '  the  man  of  sorrows,'  and  to  have  written  his  biography  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  was  born. 

The  War  with  Mexico. — But  for  the  restless  ambition  of  Santa  Anna  to 
assail  our  Republic,  the  result  has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  had  no  desire  to  make  war  on  the  United  States  for  any  reason ; 
least  of  all  because  Texas  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  of  the  American 
family  of  States.  But  that  lacerated  people,  who  knew  so  little  of  the  science 
and  [)ractice  of  free  government,  had  submitted,  somewhat  meekly  'tis  true, 
but  none  too  willingly,  to  the  despotic  reign  of  Santa  Anna,  who,  gifted  with 
wonderful  ability  for  intrigue,  and  fired  by  a  martial  spirit  altogether  transcend- 
ing his  rivals,  but  clothed  with  the  prestige  of  good  work  in  the  emancipation 
of  his  country  from  the  oppression  of  her  old  Spanish  tyrants,  seemed  to  have 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  a  dictu.tor  in  a  Republic  whose  people  were  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  themialvus. 

Therefore  we  may  consider  that  Mexico  could  have  no  participation  in 
the  counsels  that  were  determined  by  a  personal  dictator ;  that  the  will  of 
her  people  would  not  be  considered  in  making  up  the  case  of  grievances  or 
causes  for  war ;  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  this  dictator,  having  the 
power  to  make  war,  did  it, — and  he  only  took  counsel  of  himself  when  he 
rushed  into  the  miserable  attempt  to  punish  the  United  States,  because 
Texas — whose  independence  he  had  acknowledged  after  the  defeat  of  San 
Jacinto,  where  he  had  given  his  solemnest  oath  that  he  would  procure  her 
recognition  so  soon  as  he,  then  a  helpless  prisoner,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  his  country — desired  to  secure  her  future  prosperity. 
*  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  no  more  to  do  in  provoking  the 
war  with  Mexico,  than  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  to  do  in  provoking  the  war 
of  the  Revolution — nor  half  so  much  :  for  in  the  latter  case,  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  debate  for  long  yeais  ;  and  a  strong  party,  embracing  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  England,  had  stood  by  the  Colonies  in  their  right  to 
rebel.  But  in  the  case  of  Mexico  there  was  nothing  but  a  shallow  pretence 
for  a  war.  This  was  very  nmch  the  feeling  of  her  people ;  and  we  shall  see 
that,   '  although  the  Mexican  army  fought  with  valor,  and  all   the  iiride  of 
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loyalty  against  the  United  States  troops,  whom  they  were  taught  to  look  or. 
as  invaders,  yet  throughout  that  sharp  and  decisive  campaign  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  people  a  very  evident  sentiment  of  fraternity,  rather  than 
hostility  towards  us.' 

General  Scoffs  View  of  the  Mexican  War.—'  It  was  plain  enough  at  every 
step  we  took,'  said  General  Scott  to  me  years  afterwards,  '  that  we  were  not 
regarded  as  enemies  :  we  were  rather  looked  upon  as  liberators  and  friends. 
And,'  he  continued,  '  if  I  may  judge  from  what  military  experience  1  have  had 
in  former  wars,  or  from  the  results  of  my  readings  of  history,  and  conversa- 
tions with  the  chief  military  men  of  my  time,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  there 
have  been  very  few  instances  in  which  an  invading  army  has  encountered  so 
little  enmity,  and  received  so  many  tokens  of  friendly  feehng.'  He  added, 
'  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  campaign  in  which  I  found  so  few 
elements  of  hatred  and  personal  dislike  mixed  up  with  the  feeling  on  either 
side.  I  do  not  think  our  soldiers  even  took  the  trouble  to  hate  the  Mex- 
icans;  and  as  fast  as  our  social  intercourse  could  be  established  with  the 
enemy,  I  did  not  find  any  reason  to  change  this  opinion.  Between  the  Mex- 
icans and  the  Americans  in  that  campaign,  there  was  a  most  remarkable 
absence  of  those  personal  animosities  which  usually  attend  such  military 
expeditions.  When  we  reached  the  City  of  Mexico — although  I  was  very 
careful  to  see  that  the  extremest  care  was  observed  in  the  protection  of 
])roperty,  and  all  proper  regard  shown  for  personal  rights,  and  even  national 
feelings  and  prejudices — I  was  amazed  to  find  how  soon  quiet  was  restored 
after  our  army  had  entered  the  capital.  Every  sign  seemed  to  indicate  that 
we  had  bivouacked  in  a  friendly,  and  not  in  a  hostile  region.  They  were  re- 
joiced, and  well  might  be — for  it  was,  with  only  a  few  unavoidable  infractions 
of  military  law  and  order — much  fewer  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  that 
our  victory  was  made  good.' 

*  In  calling  together  my  first  council  of  war  in  the  city,  the  reports  all  went 
to  show  that  the  entry  to  the  capital  had  been  signalized  by  a  remarkable 
absence  of  those  scenes  which  so  commonly  attend  such  conquests.  There 
were  on  all  sides,  demonstrations  of  regard  and  confidence ;  and  I  may  add, 
that  we  had  come,  and  seemed  to  be  really  looked  upon  as  friendly  visitors. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  treat  us  as  guests.  In  fact,'  said  the  old  hero^lifting 
himself  to  his  full  height — '  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  it  really  did  seem  as  though 
we  were  the  guests,  and  not  the  conquerors  of  Mexico.' ' 

•  As  I  am  now  writing  with  great  care,  and  transcrib-  'You  will  tell  me.  General,  whether  the  rumcr  be 

ing  with  accuracy  what  I  took  from  the  lips  of  General  true  that  you  were  requested  to  accept  the  govemmenl 

Scott  in  his  own  house  in  New  York,  I  wish   to  give  of  Mexico,  and  remain  in  that  country  to  take  charge 

special  prominence  to  this  record,  which  now  comes  up  of  its  aflfairs  ?' 

for  final  use,  and  which  will  always  serve  as  my  guide,  'That  is   a  question  of  statesmanship — a  civil  and 

in  whatever  I  write  of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico — the  not  a  military  question.      And,  although  at  ditFerenl 

patriot    general — the     statesman — Lieutenant-General  periods  of  my  life,  I  have  been  called  upon   to   act  ir 

Winfield  Scott — the  man  I  loved.  the  double  capacity  of  a  diplomatist  and  soldier  at  th« 
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Mliat  Mexico  7vas,  and  had  been. — 1  think  I  can  better  tell  tht  history  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  by  sketching  the  lives  of  its  two  great  heroes,  after  a 
glance  at  the  geography  and  history  of  the  wonderful  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  this  least  lamentable  war  we  ever  engaged  in,  for  all  other  invaders 
had  gone  there  only  for  pillage,  subjugation,  and  ruin.  The  result  has  shown 
that  from  the  hour  that  our  flag  floated  over  her  capitol,  Mexico  began  a  new 
life. 

Mexico  was  the  Italy  of  the  New  World.  From  the  first  invasion  of  the 
bandit  Cortez,  she  had,  like  her  fair  Italian  sister,  been  the  prey  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  spoilers.  Both  had  '  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,'  and  both  suffered 
from  the  fatal  embraces  of  wanton  strangers.  The  most  careless  reader  of 
the  annals  of  the  ItaHan  Peninsula  knows,  that  for  a  thousand  years  it  had 
been  the  Poland  of  the  South.  Not  a  foreign  army  has  crossed  her  frontier 
without  bringing  desolation.  Not  a  foreign  ally  or  conqueror  had  set  foot  on 
her  soil  without  stealing  her  jewels.  She  had  successively  been  pillaged  and 
oppressed  by  Spain,  Austria,  France,  Russia,  and  England.  They  never 
came  down  from  the  Alps,  nor  crossed  the  Po,  nor  landed  on  her  coasts 
without  unfurling  the  flag  of  liberty,  and  they  always  left  her  in  chains.  Even 
Napoleon — her  own  child,  who  knew  her  history  and  hated  her  tyrants — who 
was  greeted  at  Montenotte  and  Marengo  and  Lodi  as  her  deliverer — who 
might  have  made  her  glad  and  free — he  swept  away  the  thrones  of  her  despots 

same  time,  I  have  been  careful  not  to  mix  those  duties  my  generation.      You   younger    men    can    afford    to 

together.      I  found  in  General  Washington  a  faultless  wait.' 

nodal  for  imitation,  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others,  and  When   the  war  of  the  Rebellion  had  commenced, 

1  have  never  departed  from  this  precedent  which  he  left.'  and  the    old  chieftain  was   going  through  the    great 

'  But,   General,   would    it    not    have   been    better,  trial  of  his  life— a  trial  which  he  said  to  me  cost  him 

when  Mr.  Trist  was  negotiating,  without  full  authority,  more  than  all  the  troubles  he  had  ever  had,  or  di-eamed 

the  treaty  of  Hidalgo  Guadalupe,  if  some  further  clause  of,  and  before  he  retired — the  subject  of  Mexico  once 

should  have  been  admitted  contemplating  a  measure  more  came  up  in  our  conversation.      'The  Quixotic  at- 

which  would  have  ultimately  led  to   the  annexation  of  tempt  of  France  to  e.xport  an  emperor  to  America,  where 

Mexico?'  loyalty  is  an  exotic  in  the  cold  climate  of  this  hemi- 

'  No,  sir,  by  no  means.  I  did  not  at  the  time,  nor  sphere,'  he  was  sure  would  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  asked 
have  I  ever  since,  desired  to  see  Mexico  admitted  to  him  what  he  would  do  with  the  French  expedition, 
the  American  Union.  The  time  had  not  come  ;  it  '  Do  ?  I  would  do  nothing.  That  thing  will  do  it- 
would  have  been  altogether  premature.  That  the  time  self  To  try  to  transplant  the  tree  of  imperialism  to 
may,  and  will  come,  when  Mexico  will  be  absorbed  into  American  soil,  will  be  attended  with  humiliation  and 
this  Republic,  I  have  very  little  doubt.  But  It  will  be  trouble,  and  end  in  failure  and  disgrace.  I  think  we 
best  to  have  it  come  in  its  own  inay.  I  recall  as  appro-  shall  have  very  little  trouble  growing  out  of  that  ques- 
priate  to  the  case,  the  French  maxim  laisser  /aire.  tion.  The  j>eople  of  Mexico,  in  whom  I  have  great  faith. 
When  the  pear   is  ripe  it  will  drop  into  our  lap.     If  the  will  take  care  of  themselves.' 

tree  is  shaken  violently  the  fruit  will  rot  at  cur  feet.  This  was  among  the  last  conversations  I  had  with 

America  is  going  fast  enough,  Heaven   knows  !     This  this  primitive — this  very  great  man.     And  I  am  always 

flame  needs  no  fanning.      It  will  be  all  accomplished  in  glad  that  I  had  so  good  a  chance  to  love  him  so  long 

spite  of  the  opposition  of  men.      I  have  been  more  de.  and  so  well.     He  seemed,  when  I  touched  his  hand^  to 

sirous  to  see  what  work  we  have  undertaken  to  do,  well  bind  me  closer  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  age — the  age 

done.     No,  sir,  the  time  for  the  annexation  of  Mexico  of  patriotism  and  glory,  when  men  lived  only  for  theii 

•lad  not  then  come,  nor  do  I  think   it  will  come  during  country. 
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only  to  make  room  for  those  of  his  o\^»n  family.  He  carried  away  her  sons 
to  fight  strangers  in  distant  lands.  They  followed  his  eagles  to  Spain  to  die 
in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  freeze  on  the  ice  plains  of  Russia.  Italy 
poured  her  gold  into  his  coffers  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  water.  She 
stripped  her  galleries  and  cabinets  and  churches  of  the  choicest  works  of 
her  great  masters,  and  she  enriched  the  sacrifice  by  the  blood  of  an  hundred 
thousand  of  her  brave  sons.  But  all  this  could  not  buy  her  ransom.  Na- 
poleon found  her  a  beautiful  slave;  he  ravished  her,  and  abandoned  her  to  her 
fate.  P"or  a  thousand  years  the  tyrants  of  Europe  had  been  feeding  on  the 
dead  eagle  of  Rome.  But  another  Napoleon — strange  contradiction — was 
to  atone  for  the  crimes  of  his  uncle,  by  helping  Italy  to  her  union  and  inde- 
pendence, while  he  was  sending  an  expedition  to  Ameinca  to  reduce  a  Re- 
public which  had  won  its  freedom,  back  to  a  hated  European  despotism. 

'  When  first  discovered,  Mexico  was  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Continent.  Cortez  foun^  an  empire,  cities,  palaces,  pyramids, 
like  those  of  Egypt ;  temples,  ruins,  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  and  all  the 
traces  of  an  ancient  and  idolatrous  civilization.  Gigantic  and  magnificent 
monumental  remains  told  of  a  former  race,  and  of  their  achievements  in 
architecture  and  art.  The  Aztec  Dynasty  is  traced  for  about  three  hundred 
years,''culminating  in  the  empire  of  the  Montezumas,  which  fell  in  1520,  in 
the  Spanish  invasion  and  conquest  by  Cortez.'  ' 

With  what  atrocities  these  early  invasions  were  attended  we  can  now 
hardly  conceive.  '  The  early  history  of  South  America  must  forever  stand 
out  pre-eminent  with  records  of  human  wickedness.  If  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  is  the  great  romance  of  history,  its  conquest  and  settlement 
form  one  of  its  deepest  tragedies;  for  the  subjugation  of  some  of  the  finest 
regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  most  advanced  and  pc;  verful  nation  of  Europe 
in  the  fiftee)ath  century,  unfortunately  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  upon  whom  the 
multiplying  villainies  of  nature  swarmed  in  imwonted  profusion  ;  and  the 
countries  which  long  formed  the  transatlantic  empire  of  Spain,  have  from  the 
day  when  she  first  planted  her  foot  in  the  New  World  to  the  present  time, 
never  ceased  to  present  the  most  painful  contrast  between  the  benevolent  dis- 
positions of  Providence  for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  and  the  power  of 
man  to  counteract  them.'' 

Such  had  been  the  grandeur,  and  such  the  overthrow  of  an  early  American 
civilization.  And  how  fair  a  land  was  Mexico,  the  grandest  of  all  the  occi 
dental  nations !  It  stretched  to  the  north  from  the  15th  to  the  32d  degree  of 
latitude,  and  from  the  86th  to  the  117th  of  west  longitude — or  eleven  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  by  two  thousand  in  length.  This  vast  area  of  plains,  table 
lands,  and  mountain  ranges  embraces  all  the  climates  and  productions  of  the 
tropics  and  the  temperate  zones.      If  there  be  one  spot  on  the  earth's  surface 

'  Mexico  mid  the    United  States.      By  Gorham  "  London  Quarterly  Rez<iem,  October,  i860. 

D.  Abbott,  LL.D.     G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  1869. 
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where  nature  lavished  all  her  treasures  to  make  a  grand  garden  for  the  human 
race,  it  would  seem  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  enchanted  eye  of  Humboldt,  eighty 
years  ago,  to  be  that  lovely  region  which,  small  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is 
just  about  as  large  as  our  twenty-five  States  East  of  the  Mississippi.' 

The  War  zvith  Mexieo  forced  upon  us. — I  shall  attempt  only  the  slightest 
outline  of  this  war,  as  the  results  which  followed  it  will  of  necessity  claim  more 
attention.  It  did  not  seem  to  ordinary  observers,  to  be  the  right  thing  for  a 
powerful  and  united  Republic  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  a  small  one,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  being  torn  to  pieces  by  hostile  faj:tions,  and  had  become  the 
prey  of  rival  chieftains.  Moreover,  the  world  had  not  forgotten  that  the  first 
inspirations  of  liberty  and  independence  in  the  Spanish  colonies  had  been 
breathed  from  our  own  example — that  only  one  generation  before,  Mexico  had 
lit  her  fires  at  our  owi^i  altars.  It  was  reasonable  enough  to  expect  that 
France  and  England,  both  of  whom  had  long  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the 
extension  of  our  Republic  in  any  direction,  would  interpose  such  obstacles  as 
they  could  by  diplomatic  intrigue,  in  attempting  to  sway  the  opinions  of 
mankind  to  our  disadvantage.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  by  any  means 
the  last,  when  such  jealousies  existed  ;  and  most  sedulous  and  persistent  eftbrts 
were  made  to  inflame  against  us  feelings  of  unfriendliness,  even  where  a 
sentiment  of  hostility  could  not  be  excited.  But  we  were  laboring  under 
embarrassments  far  more  serious  at  home.  The  party  which  had  opposed 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  opposed  the  war  which,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody 
else,  had  become  inevitable.  The  most  specious  of  all  their  pretexts  being 
that  the  independence  of  Texas  and  her  annexation,  had  sprung  from  the 
single  motive  of  strengthening  the  institution  of  slavery,  by  extendmg  its  area 
and  controlling  the  legislation  of  Congress.  That  this  was  the  motive  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  annexation  could  not  b'e  denied.  It 
was  equally  plain  that  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  had  within  a-few  years 
been  rapidly  growing  up  in  all  the  free  States,  had  become  equally  earnest,  if 
not  so  bitter,  in  opposition  to  any  further  extension  of  slavery  over  free  soil. 
The  great  body  of  the  Whig  party  was  so  well  united  in  their  opposition,  that 
they  risked  their  last  darling  hope  of  the  election  of  their  beloved  leader 
upon  the  issue;  and  so  evenly  was  the  country  divided,  that  Mr.  Clay's  defeat 
turned  upon  the  independent  vote  of  only  five  thousand  of  the  Liberty  party 
of  New  York,  under  the   leadership  of  Judge  Bi-ney,  their  candidate  for  the 

^   It   is    a    territory   ten    times  larger  than    Great  breasts  condense   it  in  fertilizing  rains ;  and  the  Ibw. 

Britain,    and   nearly  equal   in    extent    to    all    France,  lands  receive  tlie  descending  streams  that  enrich  a  soil 

Spain,   Austria,     Lombardy,     and    the    British     Isles  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 

combmed.  Of   this   immense    region,    more    than    three-fifths 

The  area  of  Mexico  is  divided  by  nature  mto   three  enjoy  rather  a  temperate,  than  a  torrid  climate.      The 

clearly  defined  and   separate  regions  ;    the  highlands,  proximity  of  the  oceans,  the  peculiar  conformation  ol 

or  mountain  districts  ;  the  table  lands,  or  temperate  re-  the  land,  its  elevation  above  the   level  of  the  sea,  and 

gions  ;    and   the  low  lands    and    basins,    having    the  the  sweep  of  the  mild  aerial  currents  from  the  waters, 

varied  characteristics  of  the  torrid  zone.      Above  ihem  tenvoer  the  severities  of  both  cold  and  heat,  and  make 

all,  appear  the  volcanic  summits,  and  peaks  of  perpetual  for  large  sections  of  the  territorj-,  one  of  the  most  balmy 

snow.     The  mountam  range^  arrest  the  moisture  wafted  and  delightful  climates  in  the  world. — Mexico  and  tkt 

by  aerial  currents  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf :  the  United  States.     Gorhara  D.  Abbott,  LL.  D. 
lofty  crests   congeal  it  in  eternal  snuws  ;   the  mountain 
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presidency.  It  was  a  period  of  intense  excitement ;  and  so  violently  was 
the  conflict  carried  on  that  very  few  candid  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country  had  any  effect.  It  required  no  great  political  sagacity  to  foresee  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  every  party  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
public was  doomed  to  inevitable  defeat.  It  was  a  pitiful  claim  to  set  up — 
but  then  it  always  had  been,  and  it  was  likely  always  to  be — that  statesman- 
ship was  dictating  a  policy  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  simple  truth  is,  and  his- 
tory has  proved  it,  that  up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  1863, 
there  had  not  been  one  gleam  of  statesmanship  exhibited  in  the  United 
States  in  the  treatment  of  slavery.  No  statesman  had  proposed,  least  of  all 
carried  through,  a  measure  which  had  any  more  influence  in  deciding  that 
question,  than  an  eddy  in  the  Mississippi  determines  the  course  of  its  cur- 
rent. The  event  proved  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  states- 
manship nor  by  legislation.  It  was  too  mighty  a  power  for  political  genius 
or  sagacity  to  grapple  with. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  not  caused  by  politicians  or  statesmen.  That 
war  was  inevitable.  It  would  have  happened  had  no  such  thing  as  slavery 
existed  on  the  globe.  It  would  have  happened  even  if  Texas  never  had  won 
her  independence,  or  gained  admission  to  our  Union.  The  causes  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  lay  far  behind  all  this.  The  simple  historic  fact  is,  that  from  the 
estabhshment  of  a  free  constitution  in  Mexico  in  1824,  she  had  been  a  bad 
neighbor ;  treating  us  on  all  occasions  with  the  grossest  injustice,  and  inflict- 
ing upon  us  injuries  never  to  have  been  borne,  had  we  not  felt  for  her 
republican  sympathies  in  her  struggles  for  liberty.  Distracted  and  impover- 
ished by  heartless  usurpers,  and  a  degraded  population,  who  were  powerjess 
in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  priesthood,  who  in  their  turn  were  subject  to 
every  successful  usurper, — piratical  depredations  were  for  many  years  made 
upon  our  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  large  sums  extorted  from  our 
citizens  doing  business  in  that  country.  This  had  been  going  on  till  it  could 
be  tolerated  no  longer;  and  in  1831  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  re- 
dress was  promised  for  the  past,  and  exemption  from  similar  outrages  in  the 
future.  Not  a  single  pledge  thus  made  was  ever  redeemed.  But  through  a 
desire  to  see  order,  hberty,  and  law  permanently  established  in  Mexico, 
nothing  further  was  done  by  us  till  1840,  when  Mexico  was  again  called  to  an 
account.  Her  depredations  and  exactions  had  then  reached  the  sum  of  six 
million  dollars,  definitely  ascertained.  But  again  another  period  was  allowed 
to  elapse  without  redress  ;  and  yet  during  this  whole  time  not  one  unfriendly 
act  of  our  government  could  be  fairly  alleged  against  Mexico;  while  on 
any  or  all  grounds,  we  should  have  been  fully  justified  in  enforcing  our 
claims.  Nor  would  the  popular  sentiment  of  this  country  have  any  longer 
dlowed  its  postponement.  But  with  the  single  exception  of  General  Herrera, 
none  of  the  prominent  men  of  Mexico  counselled  just  or  peaceful  measures 
towards  us.  A  convenient  pretext  had  been  offered  by  the  annexation  of 
T  :;xas,  to  get  rid  of  fulfilling  treaty  obligations,  and  giving  us  the  indemnity 
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which  had  been  pledged.  No  sooner  was  General  Herrera's  cesire  for  peace 
made  known,  than  he  w^as  ejected  from  office,  and  General  Paredes,  a  bitter 
advocate  of  war,  succeeded  him,  when  the  most  extensive  preparations  which 
could  be  made  were  set  on  foot  to  invade  the  State  of  Texas,  and  carry  on  a 
merciless  campaign  against  her  people.  When  positive  information  to  this 
effect  reached  the  government  at  Washington,  measures  of  defence  were  at 
once  adopted.  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  command  of  our  troops  in 
the  South-west,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  hold  his  '  Army  of  Occupation '  in  readiness  for  repelling  invasion.  At  the 
same  time  Commodore  Connor  was  despatched  to  the  Gulf  with  an  efficient 
squadron  to  protect  our  commerce,  and  co-operate,  if  necessary,  with  General 
Taylor,  near  the  Rio  Grande.  These  efficient  measures  somewhat  retarded 
Mexican  movements,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  friends  of  peace,  on  both 
sides,  that  hostilities  would  be  prevented.  But  in  the  spring  of  1846 
General  Ampudia  was  despatched  by  Paredes  to  Matamoras,  with  orders  to 
drive  the  Americans  beyond  the  Nueces,  Reaching  the  neighborhood  on  the 
nth  of  April,  he  sent  the  following  day  a  letter  to  General  Taylor  demanding 
his  withdrawal  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  demand  was.  instantly  and 
peremptorily  refused,  and  Taylor  went  on  vigorously  strengthening  his  camp. 
Although  Ampudia  had  much  the  larger  force,  he  hesitated ;  and  Arista,  who 
had  command  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Mexican  army,  was  ordered  to 
march  at  once  with  all  his  force,  and  taking  supreme  command  of  the  two 
armies,  engaged  General  Taylor,  whose  little  force  of  fifteen  hundred  seemed 
likely  to  fall  an  instant  prey  to  a  vastly  superior  body.  Strong  parties  of 
Mexicans  had  already  got  between  Taylor  and  his  supplies  at  Point  Isabel — 
a  detachment  of  Arista  had  pushed  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  landing 
on  Texan  soil,  had  surprised,  and  killed  or  captured  a  small  reconnoitring 
force  under  Captain  Thornton.  This  was  the  first  act  of  hostility— the  inva- 
sion of  American  territory  had  been  made— the  first  blood  had  been  shed, 
and  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico  between  the  two  republics.  From 
that  moment  Mexico  lay  at  our  mercy. 

We  were  fortunate  at  that  time  in  having  so  brave,  discreet,  and  firm  a 
general  at  that  post.  It  was  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  General  Taylor  to  do 
a  rash,  indiscreet,  or  ill-advised  act.  He  assumed  no  imposing  affectations  of 
martial  valor  or  splendor.  Supreme  common-sense  regulated  all  his  move- 
ments; he  had  no  conception  of  surrende-  or  defeat  :  and  although  he  found 
he  was  placed  in  very  close  quarters,  where  chivalry  became  as  necessary  as 
plain  hard  fighting,  yet  he  extricated  himself  so  brilliantly, — struggling  as  he 
was  against  such  dreadful  odds, — that  within  the  next  ten  days  he  was  to  win  a 
reputation  which  captivated  the  heart  of  America,  and  opened  his  way  to  the 
Presidency  against  all  comers.  His  first  move  was  to  march  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces  to  the  relief  of  Point  Isabel. 

Captain  Walker,  the  celebrated  Texas  ranger,  had  escaped  with  half  a 
dozen  of  his  men,  and   reached  Taylor's  camp,  bringing  news   that  a  large 
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Mexican  force  had  collected  in  his  rear.  One  day's  march  brought  Taylor 
to  Point  Isabel  ;  but  his  sudden  movement  had  filled  Matamoras  with  joy, 
since  it  was  regarded  as  a  cowardly  retreat.  Leaving  Major  Brown  in  charge 
of  the  fortification  named  in  his  honor,  but  giving  orders  that  heavy  signal 
guns  should  be  fired  from  the  fort  if  the  little  garrison  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  Taylor  pressed  on  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Here,  enforced  by  Texan 
volunteers,  and  marines  from  the  American  fleet,  he  came  up  on  the  8th  of 
May,  with  ?.  complete  Mexican  army  of  full  six  thousand  men  under  Arista, 
drawn  up  on  a  portion  of  a  prairie  flanked  by  small  sheets  of  water,  and 
dotted  by  clusters  of  trees,  which  gave  to  the  field  the  name  of  Palo 
Alto.  After  halting  half  an  hour  for  his  army  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  having  surveyed  the  field,  desperate  as  the  chances  would  have  ap- 
peared to  most  commanders,  Taylor  brought  on  the  battle,  which  lasted 
till  twilight,  when  Arista's  superior  force  broke  from  the  centre  to  both 
wings,  and  took  to  flight.  It  had  ijeen  a  day  of  torrid  heat ;  but  it  was  a 
splendidly  fought  battle.  Nothing  but  superior  skill  and  indomitable  valor 
turned  the  tide  against  such  fearful  numbers.  There,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  warfare,  had  an  example  been  given  by  the  brave  Major  Ring- 
gold, of  the  power  of  flying  artillery.  He  had  been  mortally  wounded  :  but 
before  he  was  laid  out  on  the  field  for  his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  he  knew  that 
the  fight  had  been  won  ;  and  he  lived  four  days  afterwards  to  hear  of  the 
second  great  victory  on  the  field  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  twenty 
hours  after  the  engagement  of  Palo  Alto,  a  shorter  but  bloodier  conflict  wit- 
nessed the  utter  defeat  of  the  Mexican  forces.  The  disparity  in  the  number 
of  troops  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  two  sides,  was  all  but  incredible.  The 
Americans  lost  in  death  and  disabled,  fifty-three  the  first  day  ;  the  Mexicans 
six  hundred.  On  the  second,  our  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  that  of  the 
Mexicans'at  least  one  thousand.  General  Le  Vega,  eight  cannon,  three 
standards,  a  heavy  quantity  of  military  stores,  with  a  large  number  of  prison- 
ers were  captured.  The  Mexican  army  was  broken  up.  Its  commander-in- 
chief  saved  himself,  only  by  soUtary  flight  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Fort 
Brown  was  relieved,  and  from  all  quarters  the  Mexicans  were  trembling  in 
terror  at  '  the  invincible  Americans.' 

War  Froclahned  by  Congress. — On  the  nth  of  May,  the  news  of  the  m- 
vasion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  American  soldiers 
on  their  own  soil,  reached  Washington.  The  last  hope  of  peace  had  died  out, 
even  with  its  most  earnest  advocates  ;  and  although  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  had  not  been  received,  yet 
Congress  declared,  '  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States  ;  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  raise  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  are 
appropriated  towards  carrying  on  the  contest.' 

Scott  plans  the  Campaign. — Within  forty-eight  hours.  General  Scott  and 
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the  Secietary  of  War  had  settled  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  campaigns 
in  the  territorial  sweep  of  its  operations  ever  undertaken.  A  fleet  was  to  be 
despatched  at  once  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico — a 
force  was  to  be  gathered  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  be  known  as  the  '  Army  of 
the  West,'  to  march  on  New  Mexico,  and  co-operate  with  the  fleet  on  the 
Pacific.  The  '  Army  of  the  Centre'  was  to  inarch  to  the  heart  of  Texas  and 
invade  Mexico  on  the  north.  There  was  no  longer  any  talk  against  the  war  ; 
events  had  proved  too  mighty  for  party  or  politics.  When  the  news  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  victory  reached  the  United  States,  such  scenes  of  exultation  and 
joy  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  flashed  over 
the  nation.  From  the  capital  of  every  State  to  its  farthest  border,  and  from 
its  farthest  border  to  every  State  capital,  bonfires,  illuminations  and  cannon 
responded  to  each  other's  echoes.  Long  before  any  fresh  orders  could  be 
received  from  Washington,  Taylor  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  May  had  taken  possession  of  Matamoras.  He  had  sent  on  General 
Worth  to  Monterey,  and  following  him  with  six  thousand  men,  on  the  19th  of 
September  the  whole  army  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  which 
was  defended  by  General  Ampudia,  with  a  force  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men. 
That  old  and  strangely  fortified  town,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
could  be  carried  only  by  storm  or  siege.  On  the  21st  September,  the  siege 
began,  and  for  four  days  it  was  a  struggle  made  up  of  desperate  fighting  on 
both  sides,  with  frightful  carnage,  ending  in  the  surrender  of  the  town  and 
garrison  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  Volunteers. — The  veteran  General  Wool '  was  commissioned  to  mus- 

'  Wool,  John  Ellis,  an  American  general,  born  in  3,000  troops  at  San  Antonio  de  Hexar  under  his  personal 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1789.  He  received  but  a  scanty  command,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  October  8,  and 
education,  and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  man-  reached  Saltillo  after  a  march  of  900  miles,  having  lost 
hood  became  proprietor  of  a  book-store  in  Troy.  His  hardly  a  man,  and  preserving  such  adrhirable  discip- 
property  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  turned  his  atten-  line  in  his  army  as  to  gain  the  general  good-will  of  the 
tion  to  the  law,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  inhabitants.  He  selected  the  ground  on  which  was 
•war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  when,  through  the  friend-  fought  the  battle  of  Bueua  Vista  (February  23,  1847X 
ship  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  he  obtained  a  com-  made  the  preliminary  dispositions,  and  commanded  in 
mission  as  captain  in  the  13th  infantry.  His  first  active  the  early  part  of  the  action  until  the  arrival  of  General 
service  was  at  the  storming  of  (jueertstown  heights,  Oct.  Taylor,  who,  in  his  official  report  of  the  victory,  attrib- 
13.  where  he  was  shot  through  both  thighs,  and  was  utes  a  large  share  of  the  success  to  Gen.  Wool's  '  vigil- 
promoted  to  be  major  in  the  29th  infantry.  He  was  ance  and  arduous  services  before  the  action,  and  his 
in  the  battles  of  Plattsburg,  September  6-11,  1814,  and  gallantry  and  activity  on  the  field.'  For  his  conduct 
for  his  gallantry  in  the  action  at  Beekmantown,  was  on  this  occasion  Gen.  Wool  was  brevetted  a  major- 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  reduction  of  the  general  in  1848.  He  remained  in  command  at  Saltillo, 
army  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  retained  in  the  6th  until  Nov.  25,  1S47,  when,  on  the  return  of  Gen.  Taylor 
jntantry  ;  in  18 16  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  to  the  United  States,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  northern  division:  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel;  in  the  army  of  occupation,  and  retained  it  until  the  con- 
1821  inspector-general  of  the  whole  army  ;  and  in  1826,  elusion  of  the  war,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Monte- 
brevet  brigadier-general  for  10  years'  faithful  service.  In  rey.  In  this  capacity  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
1832  the  government  sent  him  to  Europe  to  examine  the  authorities  throughout  the  States  of  New  Leon,  Coa- 
military  systems  of  some  of  the  principal  nations.  He  huila,  and  Tamauhpas  devolved  upon  him.  He  cleared 
was  received  with  marked  civility  in  France,  especially  the  country  of  robbers  and  guerillas,  and  in  Monterev. 
by  the  king  and  minister  ot  war,  Mar.shal  Soult,  and  according  to  an  eye-witness,  enforced  more  perfec 
thence  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  order  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  ciiy  of  the  IJnited 
king,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Fora  States.  After  his  return  home  hi  July,  1848,  he  com- 
year  or  two  after  his  return  he  waj  employed  in  inspect-  manded  the  eastern  military  division,  with  his  head- 
ing all  the  coast  defences  from  Maine  to  the  delta  of  the  quarters  at  Troy,  until  the  reorganization  of  the  corn- 
Mississippi  ;  in  1836  he  was  charged  with  removing  the  mands  in  October,  1853,  when  he  was  pl.aced  at  the 
Cherokee  Indians  to  Arkansas;  and  in  1838,  during  head  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  with  his  head- 
the  Canadian  difficulties,  he  made  a  reconnoissance  quarters  at  Baltimore.  In  January,  1854,  he  received 
.hrough  the  wilds  of  northern  Maine,  with  a  view  to  the  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  presentation  of  a  sword 
defence  of  the  frontier.  He  obtained  the  full  rank  of  for  his  services  in  Mexico.  In  the  same  month  he  was 
brigadier-general,  June  25,  1841.  At  the  commence-  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Pacific,  vith  in- 
ment  of  the  Me.vican  war  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  structlons  from  the  secretary  of  war.  Jefferson  Divis,  to 
lo  oiganize  the  volunteers  (May  30,  1846)  and  in  less  '  use  all  proper  means  to  detect  the  fitting  out  of  vrmed 
than  6  weeks  had  dispatched  to  the  .seat  of  war  12,000  expeditions  against  countries  with  which  the  United 
troops  fully  armed   and  equipped.      He  then  collected  State  are  at  peace,'  and  to  co-operate  with  the  civil  au- 
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ter  the  volunteers,  and  despatch  them  to  their  posts  of  service.  General 
Taylor  had  nine  thousand  men  sent  to  him  on  the  Rio  Grai  de.  Wool 
marched  up  that  river  with  the  remaining  three  thousand,  reaching  Monclova, 
seventy  miles  north-west  of  Monterey;  and  advancing  into  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  Coahuila,  he  found  abundant  supplies  for  his  own  corps  and  the 
main  body  of  Taylor's  forces.  Meantime,  news  having  arrived  that  Santa 
Anna  was  gathering  a  large  force  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Taylor  marched  to 
reinforce  General  Worth,'  who  had  been  joined  by  Wool's  division  at  Saltillo, 
when  he  pressed  on  and  took  possession  of  Victoria,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber. 


General  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  January,  1847. — The  plan  of  the  campaign, 
whose  conduct,  after  General  Scott  entered  the  field,  devolved  upon  him  as 
commander-in-chief,  now  disturbed  Taylor's  movements;  and  his  winter  cam- 
paign, which  promised  to  be  so  brilliant,  was  broken  up  by  a  positive  order 
to  despatch  a  large  portion  of  his  best  troops  to  Vera  Cruz,  leaving  him  to 
act,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do  peremptorily,  only  on  the  defensive.  It  was  a 
mortifying  and  disheartening  order,  and  was  issued  by  General  Scott  more  in 
compliance  with  his  imperative  determination  to  make  everything  bend  to  the 


thorities  '  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  laws.'  Execut- 
ing these  orders  literally,  Gen.  Wool  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  .secretary,  who  prevented  his  further 
compliance  with  his  instructions  by  removing  the  head- 
quarters of  the  department  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
inland  town  of  Bcnicia.  The  correspondence  between 
the  General  and  Secretary  Davis  was  published  by 
order  of  Congress  in  1858.  In  1856  Gen.  Wool  put  an 
end  to  the  Indian  disturbances  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  territories,  in  a  campaign  of  three  months.  At 
the  close  of  President  Pierce's  administration  he  was 
recalled  to  the  department  of  the  East,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Troy.  When  civil  war  was  imminent  toward 
the  close  of  1S60,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
government,  and  after  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
went  to  New  York  to  organize,  equip,  and  .send  on  to 
Washington  the  first  regiments  of  volunteers.  He 
took  the  responsibility  of  re-enforcing  Col.  Dimick  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  thus  saving  that  important  post  from 
danger  of  seizure  by  the  Confederates.  About  May  i, 
he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Troy.  In  August  he  was 
sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  and  from  that  post  led  an  expedition 
which  occupied  Norfolk.  May  10,  1862.  On  June  2  he 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  middle  depart- 
ment, with  his  head-quarters  at  Baltimore.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  full  major-general  in  the  regular  army, 
May  16,  1862. — Ne7v  American  Cyclojxedia,  pp.  548, 

549- 

1  Worth,  William  Jenkins,  an  American  gene- 
ral, born  in  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  i, 
1794,  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  May  7,  1849.  He 
received  an  ordinary  education,  and  became  a  trader's 
clerk  at  Hudson,  but  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out, 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  He  was  appointed  a  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  23d  infantry,  March  19,  1813,  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  March,  1814.  He  was 
brevetted  as  a  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Chippewa,  July  5,  1814,  and  on  July  25,  won  the 
Drevet  rank  of  major  in  the  same  manner  at  Lundy's 
Lane,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  On  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  in  18 15,  he  was  made  a  captain 
m  the  2d  infantry,  and  from  March,  1820,  to  December, 
1828,  he  was  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  and  com- 
mander of  cadets  at  West  Point.  On  May  30,  1S32,  ■ 
he  was  appointed  a  major  of  ordnance,  and  on  July  7, 
he  became  colonel  of  the  8th  infantry.  In  1840  he  was 
sent  to  serve  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians, 
and  in  1841,  on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Arraistead,  took 
the  chief  command.  He  was  successful  in  repeated  and 


severe  conflicts  with  the  savages,  whereby  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  clo.se,  and  in  August,  1842,  was  brevetted  a 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices. On  the  approach  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  remained 
with  him  for  .some  time,  when  he  went  to  Washington, 
intending  to  resign,  on  account  of  a  misunderbtanding 
with  Taylor.  The  outbreak  of  actual  war  induced  him 
to  change  his  determination.  He  returned  to  the  army, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  September  23,  1846, 
bore  a  very  important  part.  He  commanded  that  di- 
vision of  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  to  carry  the 
heights  on  the  Saltillo  road,  while  Gen.  Taylor,  with 
the  other  division,  advanced  along  the  Seralvo  road. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Worth  was  obliged  to  act  independ- 
ently throughout  the  battle.  He  carried  the  forts  com- 
manding his  line  of  approach,  stormed  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  h.id  fought  his  way  through  the  streets 
nearly  to  the  great  plaza  when  the  town  capitulated  to 
Taylor,  approaching  from  the  other  side.  For  these 
achievements  Worth  was  brevetted  a  major-general,  and 
received  from  Congress  a  sword  '  in  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  his  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  in  storming  Monterey.'  '  Having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Huena  Vista,  he  commanded  a  division  in  that 
of  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was 
also  distinguished  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  at  the  capture 
of  Puebla,  and  of  the  bridgehead  at  Churubusca, 
and  at  Molino  del  Rey,  September  8,  1846,  he 
led  the  assault  upon  the  almost  impregna'  le  difencss 
of  the  Mexicans,  which  he  carried  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  his  command.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  storming  the  San  Cosme  gate  of 
Mexico  on  September  13,  and  received  there  the  mes- 
sage of  the  municipal  authorities,  proposing  to  stir- 
render  the  city.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Gen. 
Worth  was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  South-West,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Besides 
the  sword  presented  to  him  by  Congress,  he  received 
others  from  the  .States  of  New  York  (1838)  and  Louisi- 
ana (1848),  and  from  his  native  county,  and  in  1842,  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Legislature  of  F'lirida,  for 
having  closed  the  Seminole  War.  A  monument  h.is 
been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue,  fronting 
Madison  square,  beneath  which  his  remains  are  in- 
terred.— New  Americr.n  CycloJ>cedia,  pp.  561,  563. 
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campaign  he  had  settled  upon,  than  with  any  full  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  Taylor's  movements,  or  the  hazardous  position  in  which  he  would  be  left. 
But  Taylor  was  too  true  a  soldier  to  disobey  any  order  from  his  superior.  He 
and  Wool  were  left  with  hardly  five  thousand  men, — of  whom  only  five  hun- 
dred were  regulars, — in  front  of  Santa  Anna's  army  of  twenty  thousand.  After 
a  council  of  war,  Taylor  and  Wool  agreed  that  to  act  on  the  defensive  was 
more  hkely  to  end  in  destruction,  than  to  choose  the  field  and  determine  the 
moment  of  engaging  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Some  ten  miles  from  Saltillo, 
in  a  narrow  mountain  defile,  on  a  plantation  called  Buena  Vista,  near  Angos- 
tura, Taylor  drew  up  his  little  army  and  prepared  for  battle.  The  next  day 
was,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  one  which  Heaven  could  have  chosen  to  give 
inspiration  to  the  American  army.  It  was  the  2 2d  of  P^ebruary,  and  the  name 
of  Washington  was  that  morning  on  the  lips  of  every  American  soldier. 

The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista. — Confident  of  victory,  the  Mexican  General 
halted  within  two  miles  of  Taylor's  army,  and  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
him  under  a  flag  of  truce  : 

'Camp  at  Eutacada,  February  22,  1847. 
'  God  and  Liberty  !  You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
cannot,  in  any  human  probability,  avoid  suifering  a  rout,  and  being  cut  to 
pieces  with  your  troops  ;  but  as  you  deserve  consideration  and  particular 
esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from  such  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose  give 
you  this  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretion,  under  the  as- 
surance that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration  belonging  to  the 
Mexican  character;  to  which  end  you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to  make 
up  your  mind,  to  commence  from  the  moment  that  my  flag  of  truce  arrives 
in  your  camp.      With  this  view,  I  assure  of  my  particular  consideration. 

'Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa  Anna. 

'  To  Getter al  Z.  Taylor,  Commanding  the  Forces  of  the  U.  S.' 

The  only  reply  was,  '  General  Taylor  never  surrenders.'  Both  armies 
prepared  for  battle.  Some  skirmishing  took  place  in  the  afternoon — the 
battle-cry  of  our  troops  being,  '  The  memory  of  Washington.' 

As  the  dawn  began  to  streak  the  east  the  next  morning,  this  memorable 
and  sanguinary  contest  opened  along  the  whole  hne.  At  successive  points, 
one  after  another,  charges  of  overwhelming  numbers  were  made  on  the  thin 
ranks  of  Taylor's  army ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  wavering,  while  well- 
managed  field-])ieces,  and  unerring  rifles,  and  close  sabre-work  thinned  the 
Mexican  ranks.  The  Mexican  bugles  sounded  a  temporary  retreat.  Ranks 
were  closed  up,  and  by  a  masterly  disposition  of  the  strongest  corps  in  his 
army,  Santa  Anna — after  having  resorted  to  the  despicable  trick  of  displaying 
a  white  flag,  in  token  either  of  an  armistice  or  a  surrender — led  his  solid 
columns  in  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  Americans,  commanded  by  General 
Taylor  in  person.  As  this  all  but  irresistible  charge  was  being  made,  Sher- 
man, Washington  and  Bragg  played  their  artillery  skilfully  upon  the  advancing 
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columns.     At  the  right  momeitt  Taylor  gave  the  order  to  charge.     His  ranks 

had    stood    firm    as    a   line  of   rocky  sea-chff,   leaning  back   with   strained 

nuiscles,  iixed  eyes,  and  waiting  ears,  for  the  order  of  assault  to  be  made. 

The  battle  is  described  in  few  words.  The  Americans   swept  the  field,  and 

rolled  the  Mexican  army  back  in  one  retreating,  broken  wave  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  Over  the  dying  and  the  dead  the  victors  swept  their  triumphant 
way.     The  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

floated  over  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico.' 

'  Probably  the  day  will  come — no  matter  how  far  Nearer  came  the  storm  and    nearer,  rolling   fast  and 

/■r  •       1       ,•      f-                 1         1      r.      1       r  Ti            TT  frightful  on  : 

off  m  the  dim  future— when  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vis-  Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  teU  us,  who  has  lost,  and 

TA  will   be  remembered   only  in   the  eternal  lyric  of  ..  ,,     who  has  won?              ,.      ,       ,  ,             ,       ,  „ 

Alas  !  alas  !   1  know  not ;  friend  and  foe  together  fall, 

Whittier  :  so  much  farther  does  the  lyre  of  the  true  O'er  the  dying  rush  the  living  :  pray,  my  sisters,  for 

,.,,.,          ,                   ,  them  all ! 
poet  echo  through  the  aisles  of  time  than  the  notes  oi 

the  conqueror's  clarion.  "Lo!  the  wind  the  smoke  is  lifting  :    Blessed  Mother, 

save  my  brain  ! 

'  '  A  Letter-writer  from  Mexico  states  that  at  the  I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out  from  heaps 

terrible  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexican  women  were  of  slam. 

,          .                   u     c  ij     r  J     .u    r     .u  Now  they  stagger,  blmd  and  bleeding;  now  they  fall, 

seen  hovering  near  the  field  of  death,  for  the  purpose  3j,j  ^x.me.  to  rise  • 

of  giving  aid  and  succor  to  the  wounded.     One  poor  Hasten,  sisters,  haste  and  save  them,  lest  they  die  be- 

woman  was  found  surrounded  by  the  maimed  and  suf-  ''-"'^  our  eyes  ! 

fering  of  both  armies,    ministering  to   the  wants   of  ..  „          ,                                             •           • 

AMER.CAN.S  as  well  as  Mexicans,  with  impartial  ten-  ^  Teacfo"  my  knee"  "^  ''''"'  °"'  '  ^""^  ^^  ^°°' 

derness.'  Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  ?     Canst  thou 

I  find  these  lines  at  the  head  of  the  following  touch-  hear  me  ?  canst  thou  see  ? 

incr  Wri~  nf  Whtttifr  ^  "^  ^usband,  brave  and  gende  !    O  my  Bernal,  look 

"'S  lyii'-  ui  yynii  i  icn..  once  more 
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Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking  northward  far 

away,  Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena ;  lay  thy  dear  one 

O'er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o'er  the  Mexican  array,  down  to  rest ; 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?  are  they  far  or  come  Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded,  lay  the  cross  upon  his 

they  near?  breast  ; 

Look  abroad,  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither  rolls  the  storm  Let  his  dirge  be  sung  hereafter,  and  his  funeral  masses 

we  hear.  said  : 

To-day,   thou  poor  bereaved  one,   the  living   ask   thy 

"Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm  of  battle  aid 

rolls  ; 

Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying  j  God  have  mercy  on  Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and  yoiing,  a 

their  souls  !   '  soldier  lay. 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?—''  Over  hill  and  over  Tom  with  shot  and  pierced  with  lances,  bleeding  slow 

plsifj  his  life  away  ; 

I  see  but  smoke  of  cannon  clouding  through  the  moun-  But,  as  tenderly  before  him,  the  lorn  Ximena  knelt, 

tain  ram.  She  saw  the  Northern  eagle  shining  on  his  pistol-belt. 

Holy  Mother  !  keep  out  brothers  !    Look,  Ximena,  look  With  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she  turned  away 

once  more.  her  head  , 

"  Still   I  see   the   fearful  whirlwind   rolling   darkly  as  Widi  a  sad  and  bitter  feeling  looked  she  back  upon 

.  before,  her  dead  : 

Bearing  on.  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and  foeman.  But  she  heard  the  youth's  low  moaning,  and  his  strug- 

foot  and  horse,  gling  breath  of  pain, 

Like  some  wild  an.l  troubled  torrent  sweeping  down  its  And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his  parching  lips 

mountain  course."  again. 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena!     "Ah!    the   smoke  Whispered  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed   her  hand 

has  rolled  away  ;  and  faintly  smiled  : 

And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the  ranks  Was  that  pitying  face  his  mother's?    did  she  watch 

of  gray-  beside  her  child  ? 

Hark  !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles  !   there  the  troop  of  All  his  stranger  words  with  meaning  her  woman's  heart 

Mmon  wheels:  supplied: 

There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  wi*  the  cannon  With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  "  Mother  ! "  mur- 
al their  heels.  mured  he,  and  died'! 

"Jesu,  pity!  how  it  thickens!  now  retreat  and  now  "A  bitter  curse  upon  them,  poor  boy,  who  led  thee 

advance  !  forth, 

Right   against   the   blazing    cannon    shivers    Puebla'3  From  some  eenlle,   sad-eyed  mother,  weeping,  lonely, 

charging  lance  I                      _  in  the  North  ! " 

Down  they  go,  the  brave  young  riders  ;  horse  and  foot  Spake  the  mournful  Mexic  woman,  as  she  laid  him  with 

together  fall  :  her  dt-ad, 

Like  I  ploughshare  in  the  fallow,  through  them  ploughs  And  turned  to  soothe  the  living,  and  bind  the  wouiids 

the  Northern  ball."  which  bled. 
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The  Army  of  the  West. — Its  command  wis  given  to  General  KearneV; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California.  Leaving  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  June,  he  marched  nine  hundred  miles  over  the  Great  Plains, 
and  among  the  mountain  ranges,  till  he  reached  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  on  the  i8th  August.  He  took  peaceable  possession,  and  started  for 
California  ;  but  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  an  express  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  with  the  news  that  California  had 
already  been  conquered.  In  a  sketch  of  Fremont,  which  soon  follows,  I  have 
given  some  account  of  the  wonderful  achievements  which  this  chivalrous 
soldier  and  scientific  explorer  accomplished  during  that  terrible  period. 

General  Scott's  Invasion  of  Mexico. — In  the  fall  of  1846,  our  government 
had  seen  that  all  hope  of  resisting  our  army  on  the  part  of  Mexico  would  be 
futile,  and  that  humanity  required  that  overtures  for  peace  should  be  made. 
They  were  made  ;  but  they  were  scornfully  rejected.  It  was  then  the  universal 
opinion,  not  only  of  the  Administration  at  Washington,  but  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  that  nothing  remained  but  to  move  the  army  forward 
and  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the  capital. 

On  the  9U1  March,  1S47,  General  Scott  landed  an  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men  from  the  powerful  fleet  of  Commodore  Connor,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vera  Cruz,  and  five  days  later  invested  the  city.  Being  prepared  for 
the  attack,  on  the  i8lh  March  he  summoned  the  town  and  fortress  for  a  final 
surrender.  A  definite  refusal  being  returned,  signals  were  set  for  opening  a 
general  cannonade  and  bombardment  from  the  batteries  he  had  planted  on 
the  land  and  from  the  fleet  in  front  of  the  fortress.  The  plan  had  been  de- 
vised in  the  strictest  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  success,  and  it  was 
carried  out  with  such  faultless  art  and  sui)reme  military  genius,  that  a  failure 
was  an  utter  impossibility.  The  siege  lasted  eight  days,  when  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  with  its  enormous  armament  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  five  tliousand  prisoners  were  surrendered  to  the  Americans.  It 
had  been  a  bloody  siege  for  the  Mexicans,  for  it  cost  them  at  least  one  thou- 
sand killed,  and  probably  a  much  larger  number  wounded. 

His  Conquering  March. — On  the  8th  of  April,  ten  days  after  the  sur- 
render of  Vera  Cruz,  the  commander-in-cliief  sent  Twiggs  forward  into  the 
interior  by  way  of  Jalapa  with  an  advance    column,  following  close  on"  his 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena  !     "  Like  a  cloud  before  But    the    noble    Mexic   women    still    their    holy    task 

the  wind  pursued, 

Rolls  the  battle  down  the  mountains,  leaving  blood  and  Through  that  long,   dark  night  of  sorrow,   worn  and 

death  behind  ;  faint  and  lacking  food. 

Ah  !   they  plead  in  vain  for  mer  "y  ;   in   the  dust  the  Over  weak  and  suffering  brothers,  with  a  tender  care 

wounded  strive  ;  they  luing. 

Hide  your/aces,  holy  angels  !  oh    liou  Christ  of  God,  And  the  dyir^  foeman  blessed  them  in  a  strange  and 

forgive  !  "  Northern  tongue. 

Sink,   O  Night,  among   thy  mountains;  let   the  cool.  Not  wholly  lost,  O  Father  !  is  this  evil  world  of  ours  : 

gray  shadows  fall  ;  Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh 
Dying  brothers,  fighting  demons,  drop  thy  curtain  over  the  Kden  flowers  ; 

all  !  _  _  From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity  send 

Through  the  thickening  winter  twlUght,  wide  apart  the  their  prayer, 

battle  rolled.  And  still  the  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our 
In  its  .sheath  the  sabre  rested,  and  the  cannon's  lips  air  ! 

grew  cold. 
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rear  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  north  after  his  terrible  defeat  at  Buena  Vista,  had  collected  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  at  Cerro  Gordo,  a  rugged  mountain  pass  at  the  base  of 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  Here  he  was  protected  by  strong  natural 
defences,  munitioned  by  heavy  artillery.  After  a  careful  survey  of  his  posi- 
tion, General  Scott  gave  him  battle  on  the  i8th  April.  It  was  a  fierce  fight, 
ending  in  the  utter  rout  of  Santa  Anna,  who  left  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
wounded  or  dead,  and  three  thousand  prisoners  of  war.  From  this  point 
the  road  was  open  to  the  capital,  although  Jalapa  and  the  old  walled  city  of 
Puebla  were  supposed  to  offer  serious  obstructions.  When  our  victorious 
army  entered  Puebla  on  the  15th  Ma)',  1847,  they  could  afford  to  take  some 
rest  after  a  series  of  such  rapid  and  brilliant  victories.  Within  eight  weeks, 
with  a  little  body  of  ten  thousand,  they  had  taken  several  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  America,  ten  thousand  prisoners,  several  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, ten  thousand  stands  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  shells  and  cannon, 
and  were  safely  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  with  the  only 
prestige  of  invincibility  or  humanity  ever  gained  by  an  army  of  invasion 
which  had  trod  the  soil  of  Mexico  from  the  days  of  Cortez. 

Scott  remained  at  Puebla  until  August,  for  he  was  unwilling  to  advance  as 
a  conqueror,  and  the  government  at  Washington  was  unwilling  to  have  him, 
until  the  last  effort  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Mexico  had  proved  unavailing. 
The  egotism  which  pervaded  every  despatch,  and  the  boasted  patriotism, 
power  and  valor  displayed  by  the  Mexican  commanders;  blotted  out  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful  negotiations,  and  it  became  necessary  to  terminate  the  war 
by  conquest. 

The  March  to  the  Capital. — It  presented  alternate  scenes  of  holiday 
journeyings  through  a  well-watered  region,  loaded  with  tropical  verdure  up 
to  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras,  with  scenes  of  conflict  which  closed  the  eyes  of 
pity  over  fields  of  carnage. 

At  last  the  summit  of  those  mountain  ranges  had  been  scaled,  and  from 
their  sublime  heights,  where  Cortez,  three  hundred  years  before,  had  looked 
down  upon  that  ravishing  scene  of  tlie  great  valley  of  Mexico  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  the  Aztec  empire,  the  Americans  opened  their  eyes  for  the  first 
time.' 

General  Scott  had  already  settled  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  sol- 
diers of  his  age,  and  he  seemed  inspired  only  by  the  single  sentiment  of  showing 
to  the  world  how  a  nation  should  act,  which  claimed  to  occupy  a  front  place  in 
the  advancing  columns  of  civilization.  He  showed  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  a  great  and  successful  war,  munitioned  by  all  the  means 

'According  to    the   faint  glimmerings    of  ancient  Where  the  present   great  cathedral   stands,  they  had 

Mexican   history   which   have   come    down   to   us,    the  erected  an  immense   temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and 

Aztecs,  who  occupied  that  ci>untr>'  when  it  first  became  there  offered  human  sacrifices.     It  is  related,  that  at  its 

known   to   Europeans,  came  from  the  north,  and  were  consecration,  almost  sixty  thousand  human  beings  were 

more  refined  than  any  other  tribes,  which   from  time  to  sacrificed.     The  temple  was  built  about  the  year  1480, 

time  had  held   possession  of  the  country.      They  built  by  the  predecessor  of  Montezuma,  the  emperor  found 

5  city  within  the  borders  of  T^ake  Texcuco,  and   named  by  Cortez. — Lossing's  History  0/  the  United  States, 

it  Mexico,   in  honor  of  Mexitli,    their  god  of   war.  p.  493. 
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of  conquest,  but  tempered  by  the  generous  spirit  of  a  large  humanity.  The 
advance  guard  of  the  army  was  sent  forward  under  General  Twiggs,  and  on  the 
nth  August  they  encamped  at  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Acapulco  road,  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Between  liim  stood  the  fortress  of 
St.  Antonio,  while  on  his  right  the  embattled  walls  of  Churubusco,  bristling 
with  cannon,  guarded  the  only  pass,  and  it  was  through  a  winding  causeway. 
In  the  neighborhood.  General  Valencia  held  the  strong  camp  of  Contreras, 
with  six  thousand  Mexican  soldiers,  while  in  the  rear  Santa  Anna  was  posted 
with  another  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  With  such  a  disposition  of  the 
troops,  and  holding  such  a  strongly  fortified  position,  the  capture  of  the  capital 
would  seem  to  have  depended  more  upon  the  military  genius  of  the  invader, 
than  even  upon  the  valor  of  its  troops. 

Battle  of  Contreras,  August  20th,  1847. — At  sunrise  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith,  of  Louisiana,  attacked  the  eneu'iy's  camp,  while  other  detachments  of 
our  army,  chiefly  under  General  Shields,  held  at  bay  Santa  Anna's  powerful 
reserves.  A  sharp  but  desperate  battle  gave  one  more  victory  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, Eighty  officers  and  three  thousand  soldiers  became  prisoners  after  the 
slaughter,  handing  over  with  the  surrender  thirty-three  pieces  of  artillery. 

Battle  of  Churubusco. — The  last  hope  of  the  capital  hung  upon  General 
Santa  Anna  and  his  well-appointed  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  But  he 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  greater  general.  The  broad  field  which  stretched  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Mexican  capital,  was  as  well  known  to  General 
Scott  as  the  geography  of  any  of  the  scenes  of  his  hitherto  successful  conflicts 
He  determined  the  movements  of  every  corps,  division,  and  detachmenl^  of  his 
army  with  absolute  precision  and  certainty.  Cliurubusco  was  doomed  to  fall 
in  that  dreadful  engagement.  The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
more  than  five  thousand,  besides  three  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  one  day. 

At  this  hour  of  triumph,  when  General  Scott  could  have  entered  the  capi- 
tal without  striking  a  further  blow,  he  halted  at  Tacubaya,  August  21,  only 
three  miles  from  the  city,  expecting  some  proposal  of  armistice  or  surrender. 
From  his  headquarters  at  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  he  waited  the  return 
of  Mr.  Trist,  our  commissioner,  to  treat  for  peace.  Once  more  the  treachery 
of  that  infamous  traitor  to  his  country  and  humanity — Santa  Anna, — showed 
himself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  ;  for  during  these  negotiations  he  had  only  been 
using  the  time  for  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  city  under  such  shallow 
disguise,  and  Scott  had  been  trifled  with  long  enough.  On  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, he  prepared  to  carry  the  city  by  storm.  Santa  Anna  had  concentrated 
nis  forces,  now  numbering  fourteen  thousand,  near  the  lofty  and  strongly 
fortified  hill  of  Chapultepec,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  last  defence 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Two  tragedies  were  now  to  be  enacted  in  quick 
succession.  Four  /nousand  Americans  were  all  that  could  be  spared  for  the 
battle  on  the  Plain  ;  and  although  the  charge  of  this  small  force  was  at  first 
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repelled  with  terrible  loss,  yet  after  a  momentary  retreat,  they  were  again 
quickly  massed  into  compact  columns,  and  returning  to  the  attack  within  the 
next  sixty  minutes,  they  routed  the  whole  Mexican  host,  although  it  cost 
the  victors  nearly  one  quarter  of  their  number.  But  the  Mexicans  had  left  a 
thousand  dead  men  on  the  field.  The  whole  American  army  saw  that  the 
next  inevitable  step  was  to  carry  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec,  whatever  the 
sacrifice  might  cost. 

Stormifig  Chapultepec. — On  the  morning  of  September  12th,  a  heavy 
bombardment  was  opened  by  Scott's  artillery,  which  shattered  the  walls  of  the 
castle  and  carried  death  to  its  garrison.  On  the  following  day,  the  order 
was  given  along  the  American  lines  to  close  up  and  carry  the  castle  by 
storm.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle.  If  valor  could  have  saved  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  that  splendid  army  of  Santa  Anna  would  have  saved  it ;  but  to 
withstand  such  a  charge  by  such  an  army,  so  completely  equipped,  so  superbly 
managed  everywhere,  from  divisions  to  brigades,  and  from  brigades  to  regi- 
ments, and  from  regiments  to  companies,  and  from  companies  to  platoons, 
and  from  the  last  platoon  to  the  last  soldier, — for  the  rank  and  file  were  trans- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  conquest — to  resist  such  a  charge,  was  a  simple  im- 
possibility. Perhaps  in  the  history  of  warfare  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel.  So  far  as  the  whole  infernal  system  of  human  destruction  had  then 
been  carried,  few  instances  could  be  found  to  match  this,  in  the  horrible 
enginery  with  which  a  great  commander,  surrounded  by  every  element  of 
power  in  subordinates  and  munitions,  went  into  battle. 

The  Mexica7i  War  Ended. — The  American  flag  floated  over  the  shattered 
castle.  General  Quitman  pursued  the  flying  enemy  up  to  the  gates  of  Mex- 
ico. Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  that  night  Santa  Anna,  with  his  army  and 
political  adherents,  fied  from  the  capital  ;  and  at  daylight  next  morning — Sep- 
tember 14th — a  delegation  from  the  authorities  of  the  city  appeared  at 
General  Scott's  camp  to  beg  that  the  town  might  be  spared.  'Your  city  is 
safe,'  said  General  Scott,  '  if  you  make  no  opposition  to  our  occupation.' 
Worth  and  Quitman  were  ordered  to  enter  the  capital  and  plant  the  American 
flag  on  the  National  Palace.  It  was  done  ;  and  order  was  at  once  restored. 
Christian  civilization,  with  its  emblems  of  peace  and  power,  had,  for  the  first 
time,  been  established  in  the  history  of  that  rich  and  gorgeous  metropolis. 

The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. — Some  futile  attempts  were  after- 
wards made  by  Santa  Anna  to  prevent  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.  But  before  the  ist  November  he  had  become  a  fugitive  from  his 
country.  Stripped  of  all  authority  and  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  became  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth.' 

'  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  is  a  native  of  Max-  exciting  career  as  a  commanding  general,  he  was  again 

ico,  and  first  came  into  public   life  in    1821,  during  the  elected  president  m  1841,  but  was  liurled  from  power  in 

excitements   of  revolution.     He   had  been   one   of  the  1845.     After  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the 

chief  revolutionists  in  that  unhappy  country.     He  was  Americans  under  General  Scott,  he  retired  to  the  West 

chosen  President  of  the   Republic   iji    1833.     After  an  Indies,  and  finally   to   Carthagena,  where  he   resided 
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'J'he  President  of  the  Mexican  Congress  now  assumed  provisional  au- 
thority, and  on  the  2d  February,  1848,  tliat  body  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  It  was  ratified  at  Washington,  and  on  the  4th  of 
the  following  July,  it  was  officially  proclaimed  by  President  Polk.  By  its 
terms  the  evacuation  of  the  American  army  within  three  months  was  stipu- 
lated. The  territory  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  was  exempted 
from  the  legitimate  claims  we  had  to  its  permanent  possession,  and  as  the 
government  of  Mexico  was  utterly  impoverished,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
were  granted  to  her, — three  millions  in  hand,  and  twelve  millions  in  four  an- 
nual instalments.  The  debts  due  to. American  citizens,  amounting  to  three 
millions  and  a  half,  were  assumed  by  the  United  States ;  in  consideration  of  all 
which,  the  title  to  New  Mexico  and  California  was  transferred.  This  was  an 
instance  of  such  moderation  as  had  seldom  been  displayed  after  any  such  a 
conquest.  It  filled  the  world  with  amazement.  But  the  result  proved  not 
only  the  magnanimity  which  was  shown  to  a  subjugated  nation,  but  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  which  prevailed  in  our  counsels. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  military  and  political  record, 
which  properly  belongs  to  our  third  period.  But  before  we  enter  upon  the 
next,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  some  of  the  signs  of  progress  we  had  made 
in  civilization— in  the  arts  of  peace — in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of 
learning  and  humanity^in  those  inventions  and  improvements  which  startled 
mankind,  and  opened  new  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  race.  We  must  also 
sketch,  if  it  be  done  only  in  rude  outlines,  some  of  the  characters  which  em- 
bellished the  period  we  are  now  illustrating. 

Several  figures  stand  out  in  broad  relief.  They  indicate  the  transition  we 
were  making  from  our  Atlantic  or  eastern,  to  our  Pacific  or  continental  life. 

General  Zachary  Taylor.  —  Eleventh  President  of  the  United  States. 
Born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  A.  D,  1 784.  Died  in  JVashington, 
August  c)th,  1849. — It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  to  say  that  Virginia  has  been  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  of  the  Re- 
public. The  chivalry  of  her  founders  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  soil,  and 
electrified  her  sons.  From  her  generous  bosom  they  have  drank  heroism 
and  love  of  country.  She  has  moulded  the  South,  as  New  England  has 
moulded  the  North  and  the  West — whilst  the  mingling  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Pilgrims  has  shaped  the  character  of  the  men  who  are 
now  laying  the  foundations  of  our  great  empire  on  the  Pacific. 

The  youth  of  a  nation  is  its  heroic  age.  With  us,  that  period  has  hardly 
passed.     The  State  which  had   produced  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Marshall, 

until  1853,  when  he  returned  to  Mexico,  and  was  elected  and  in  1866  he  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States 

president  agam.     In    the    summer  of  1S54,  he  was  ac-  He  went  to  Mexico  during  the   earlier   period  of  1867, 

cused  of  a  c'esign   to  assume  imperial  power,  and  vio-  when   he  was  arrested   and  thrown  into   prison.     Fe\» 

lent  insurrections  were  the  consequence.  These  resulted  men  have  experienced  greater  vicissitudes   than  Santa 

in  his  being  igain  deprived  of  power,  and  he  has  never  Anna. — Lossinp^s  History  0/  the   United  States,  p 

been  able  f  regain  it.     Much  of  the  time  since  he  was  514. 
driven  IroiP  public  life,  he  has  lived  in  exile  in  Cuba, 
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Lee,  Madison,  Monroe,  and,  above  all,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men, 
whose  name  embodies  so  much  of  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the  hope  of 
mankind,  was  a  fit  place  to  give  existence  and  inspiration  to  another  citizen 
who  was  to  wear  the  mantle  of  Washington. 

His  ancestors  left  England  two  centuries  ago,  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
Richard  Taylor,  his  father,  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Continental  Army,  and 
fought  by  the  side  of  Washington  in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Daniel  Boon — ■ 
the  Romulus  of  the  West — had  explored  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  and  Col. 
Taylor  soon  afterwards  traversed  '  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,'  in  search 
of  a  new  home.  He  penetrated  on  foot  and  without  a  companion,  as  far  as 
New  Orleans,  and  returned  to  Virginia  by  sea.  In  1790,  he  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  Kentucky,  taking  with  him  a  boy  of  six  years,  who  was  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  standard  bearers,  and  a  president  of  the  Republic.  The 
family  home  was  in  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes,  where  men  never  slept  without 
looking  at  the  priming  of  their  rifles.  He  was  familiar  from  his  infancy  with 
the  gleam  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  yell  of  the  savage.  An  earnest  military 
passion  lurking  in  his  character,  was  nurtured  by  the  romance  of  frontier  life, 
and  inflamed  by  household  legends  of  the  Revolution.  His  education  was 
plain  and  substantial.  It  fitted  him  for  the  business  of  life.  Thoughtfulness, 
judgment,  shrewdness  and  stability,  with  a  magnanimous  heart,  made  up  his 
character. 

The  firing  of  a  single  shot  from  the  Leopard  into  the  frigate  Chesa])eake, 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  and  made  a  second  war  with  the 
parent  country  inevitable.  Young  Taylor  heard  it,  and  he  applied  to  Jefferson 
for  a  commission,  and  entered  the  army  in  1807,  as  ist  Lieutenant  in  the  7th 
regiment  of  infantry.  The  young  Republic  was  unprepared  for  war.  Along 
an  unprotected  frontier,  which  stretched  from  the  forests  of  Maine  up  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  Mississippi,  a  cloud  of  ten  thousand  confederated 
savages,  armed  with  British  rifles,  had  gathered  under  their  great  chief  Tecum- 
seh,  to  burn  our  dwellings  and  slaughter  our  people.  The  first  brilliant  scene 
in  the  military  life  of  Taylor  opened  at  Fort  Harrison,  a  small  and  weak 
stockade  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  With  fifty  sol- 
diers, Lieutenant  Taylor  was  commissioned  to  defend  the  place.  Repulsed 
in  every  attack,  and  foiled  in  every  stratagem,  the  savages  fired  the  fort  at 
midnight.  The  screams  of  women  and  children,  the  blood-curdling  howl  of 
three  hundred  red  men,  and  the  desolating  fire  flashing  against  a  thick  forest 
and  a  black  sky,  developed  the  cool  intrepidity  of  his  character.  He  ex- 
tinguished the  flames,  and  held  the  fort  till  the  shout  of  Col.  Russell's 
mounted  rangers  was  heard  through  the  forests  coming  to  his  relief.  This 
gallant  achievement  took  place  the  4th  of  September,  18 12.  President 
^^adison  sent  him  a  commission  of  Brevet-Major,  dated  the  same  day. 

In  1S33,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  sent  to  Florida.     The 
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25tli  December,  1S37,  with  five  hundred  men,  and  under  the  clear  range  of 
seven  hundred  Indian  rifles,  he  gained  the  victory  of  Okee-cho-hee.  It  was 
the  Montenotte  of  his  fame.  His  commission  of  Brigadier-General  bore  the 
date  of  this  sanguinary  battle.  l\\  May,  1838,  he  received  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Florida — a  concentration  of  difficulty  and  peril — and  soon  brought 
the  Seminole  war  to  a  close. 

Hitherto  his  movements  had  influenced  the  fate  of  districts ;  now  they 
began  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  States.  From  the  time  he  was  dispatched  to 
the  south-western  frontier,  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Observation,  his  con- 
duct attracted  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  his  achievements  became  a 
portion  of  our  history.  We  have  only  to  inscribe  his  Victories  :  Palo  Alto, 
May  8,  1846  ;  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  1846  ;  Monterey,  September 
12,  1846;   BuENA  Vista,  February  22,  1847. 

If  so  many  and  such  brilliant  victories  had  been  achieved  by  a  Greek 
general,  he  would  have  been  crowned  with  laurel,  and  national  games  insti- 
tuted in  his  honor.  If  he  had  borne  the  eagles  of  the  Roman  Legions  so  gal- 
lantly and  so  far,  the  Senate  would  have  decreed  him  a  triumph.  But  the 
Olympiads  are  forgotten,  and  Rome  has  no  more  victories  to  celebrate. 
Gratitude,  however,  is  still  a  National  sentiment,  and  the  honors  of  our 
Olympiad  are  greater  than  those  of  Greece.  There  was  but  one  way  in  which 
the  nation  could  show  its  gratitude  for  the  services  of  its  patriot  soldier.  In 
the  next  national  election,  the  people  of  the  United  States  conferred  upon 
him  the  supreme  honors  of  the  Republic,  and  by  acclamation  he  was  raised  to 
the  Presidency. 

He  was  inaugurated  the  4th  of  March,  1849.  From  the  gate  of  the 
Capitol,  he  announced  his  intention  of  conducting  his  Administration  on  the 
principles  of  the  early  Presidents — that  he  would  be  the  President  of  the 
Nation  and  not  of  a  party.  The  pledge  was  received  with  exultation  by 
every  lover  of  the  country.  Over  his  acts,  posterity  will  pronounce  its  judg- 
ment, and  the  impartial  hand  of  History  will  say,  that  during  the  brief  period 
he  held  the  presidential  office  he  acted  the  part  of  a  patriotic  and  noble  citizen. 

General  Winfield  Scott. — Born  in  Virginia.,  June  x^^h,  a.  d.  1786. 
Died  at  West  Point,  May  29,  1866.  Some  men's  names  are  associated 
with  objects  which  are  enduring.  Scott's  military  history  opens  with  his 
night-victory  on  the  heights  of  Niagara,  where  the  thunder  of  his  cannon  min- 
gled with  the  everlasting  roar  of  the  cataract.  His  latest  and  most  glorious 
achievements  were  performed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent,  within 
sight  of  the  blue  cone  of  Popocatapelt.  His  early  victories  on  the  Northern 
frontier,  won  for  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  the  rank  of  major-general ; 
and  they  remind  us  of  the  youth  of  Washington,  without  the  gloom  or  glory 
of  Braddock's  defeat.  But  in  his  march  to  the  Capital  of  Mexico,  there  was  a 
S]5lendor  of  military  achievement,  and  romantic  adventure,  which  darkens  the 
hitherto  undimmed  lustre  of  Cortez  on  the  same  victorious  path. 
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Winfield  Scott  was  descended  from  a  Scotch  ancestry.  His  grandfather 
• — whose  brother  was  slain  on  the  field  of  Culloden— being  involved  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  migrated  to  Virginia,  bringing  with  him  little  but  a  liberal 
education.  A  respectable  marriage,  and  emine;ice  at  the  bar,  however,  soon 
restored  his  fortunes.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  but  the  germ  he  planted 
flourished  in  that  generous  soil.  His  son  William  married  Ann  Mason,  a 
gifted  and  noble  woman,  and  their  youngest  child  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  death  of  his  father,  during  the  infancy  of  Winfield,  devolved  the 
education  of  the  family  on  Mrs.  Scott,  who  discharged  her  trust  with  Christian 
fidelity.  She  died  in  1803,  leaving  Scott  in  his  seventeenth  year.  After  va- 
rious and  successful  studies  under  the  best  masters,  and  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  residedvvith  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  and  enjoyed  at  the 
time,  and  long  afterwards,  the  eminent  advantages-of  that  great  man's  coun- 
sel, direction  and  friendship.  It  is  singular  that  our  two  greatest  generals  of 
that  period  were  brought  into  the  army  by  the  same  event — the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake^and  at  the  same  time.  In  May,  1808,  Scott  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  Captain  of  Light  Artillery,  and  in  1809  was  transferred  to  the 
camp  at  New  Orleans.  A  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  his 
4ate  general  cost  him  a  suspension  from  the  army  for  a  year,  which  he  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Leigh,  engaged  in  the  study  of  international 
law  and  the  science  of  war.  He  came  forth  from  this  transient  eclipse — • 
which  had  been  regarded  as  no  dishonor — fully  prepared  for  the  approaching 
conflict.  The  second  war  of  Independence  was  declared  against  Lngland, 
June  18,  181 2.  The  following  month,  Scott  received  a  Lieutenant-Colonel's 
commission,  and  was  ordered  to  Niagara,  where  the  main  force  of  the  coming 
tempest  would  first  expend  itself.  The  disastrous  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull 
had  covered  the  army  with  shame,  and  the  nation  with  gloom.  The  appear- 
ance of  Scott  on  the  frontier,  at  this  dark  period,  was  like  the  presence  of 
Godfrey  at  the  head  of  the  disheartened  Crusaders.  The  battle  of  Queens- 
town  Heights,  although  a  defeat,  gave  to  America  the  prestige  of  a  victory. 
In  1813,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  restored  Scott  to  his  country.  He  again 
hastened  to  the  frontier,  and  May  27th,  captured  Fort  George.  The  bril- 
liant victory  of  Chippewa,  wrested  by  superior  skill  and  science  on  a  fair  field, 
and  from  the  best  troops  of  England,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  veteran 
generals  of  the  old  world.  Scarcely  twenty  days  after,  was  gained  the  decis- 
ive victory  of  Niagara,  which  paralyzed  the  strength  of  the  British  army. 
The  victorious  general  was  carried  from  the  field  to  the  surgeons.  After  sev- 
eral weeks,  he  could  bear  the  motion  of  a  Utter,  and,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  he  was  carried  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  Restored,  at  last,  from  his  wounds, 
he  was  offered,  on  the  peace,  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  he 
modestly  declined.  He  was  then  sent  to  Europe  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  war.  In  Piris  he  found  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  Kosciusko,  to  Carnot,  and  the  principal  marshals  of 
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the  French  Empire.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  fought,  and  Napoleor 
was  on  his  way  to  his  island  prison.  But  he  had  taught  Europe  the  art  of 
war.  Gladly  did  his  scarred  heroes  grasp  the  hand  of  their  young  brothei 
from  the  West. 

He  saw  the  chieftains  of  Europe,  he  visited  their  great  battle-fields,  sur- 
veyed their  fortifications,  studied  their  system,  and  came  home  to  teach  it  to 
the  American  army.  Scott  has  been  our  scientific  teacher.  He  did  for  us 
what  Hannibal  did  for  Carthage,  what  Napoleon  did  for  France.  From  the 
closet  he  sent  forth  books  which  became  standard  authorities  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  field  he  educated  our  generals.  In  1832  he  took  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  and  soon  brought  it  to  a  close.  His  unshaken  firmness,  his 
humane  magnanimity,  and  his  personal  sacrifices  during  the  appalling  ravages 
of  the  cholera  in  his  camp,  were  above  all  praise.  He  visited  the  sick,  buried 
the  dead,  and  sustained  the  flagging  spirit  of  his  brave  men. 

His  next  scene  of  duty  opened  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  sent  to 
guard,  and  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  His  firm- 
ness, discretion  and  patriotism,  averted  the  calamnity,  and  restored  tranquil- 
lity to  the  Republic.  In  1835  he  suppressed  a  rebellion  of  the  Seminoles  ;  and 
in  1838,  subdued  the  Creeks.  He  was  confided  with  the  delicate  and  difticult 
mission  of  preserving  the  public  faith  and  honor  during  the  troubles  with 
Canada.  That  frontier  witnessed  one  of  his  civic  triumphs  ;  and  in  coming 
ages  his  fame  will  rest  more  on  the  wars  he  averted,  than  on  the  battles  he 
won.  He  was  despatched  to  the  Southern  border  of  the  Republic  to  remove 
the  Cherokees  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  torch  of  savage  war  had  been 
lighted.  Other  generals  would  have  extinguished  it  in  blood— he  did  it  by 
persuasive  negotiations  ;  and  that  entire  nation  voluntarily  abandoned  the 
lands  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Again  he  was  hurried  away  to  the 
North-Eastern  Boundary,  where  his  efficient  military  arrangements,  diplo- 
matic tact,  and  supreme  discretion,  saved  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  from 
a  sanguinary  conflict.  In  1841  he  became  commander  of  the  army,  and  re 
mained  at  his  post  in  Washington,  till  his  instructions  carried  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Republic,  to  end  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  compelled  to 
organize  and  discipUne  the  army  he  was  to  lead  to  victory.  March  25,  1847, 
he  took  the  Castle  and  City  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  fought  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo  the  i8th  of  the  following  month,  and,  in  September,  entered  the  Capi- 
tal of  Mexico. 

To  attempt  to  portray  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man,  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, seems  a  mockery  of  history.  But  we  must  be  content — for  these 
sketches  have  to.be  compressed  into  the  limits  of  monumental  inscriptions 
In  the  case  of  General  Scott,  it  gives  pain  to  be  so  brief;  but  it  is  at  best- 
only  a  selfish  feeling,  for  his  history  is  interwoven  with  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tion ;  it  must  endure  as  long  as  the  records  of  the  Republic. 

John     Charles     Fremont.  —  Born    in    South    Carolina,    Jan.  My,    A.  rx 
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18 1 3. — The  feet  of  three  men  have  pressed  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whose  names  are  associated  forever  with  those  vast  ranges; 
Humboldt,  the  Nestor  of  scientific  travellers;  Audubon,  the  interpreter 
of  Nature  ;  and  Fremont,  the  pathfinder  of  empire.  Each  did  much  to  illus- 
trate the  Natural  History  of  North  America,  and  to  develop  its  illimitable 
resources.  The  youngest  of  all  promised  to  become  as  illustrious  as  either, 
for  fortune  linked  his  name  with  a  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
almost  as  startling  to  the  world,  as  the  first  announcement  of  its  existence. 
To  his  hands  was  committed  the  task  of  opening  the  golden  gates  to  the 
Pacific. 

His  father  was  an  emigrant  gentleman  from  P'rance,  and  his  mother  a  lady 
of  Virginia.  Although  his  death  left  his  son  an  orphan  in  his  fourth  year,  he 
was  thoroughly  educated  ;  and  when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  graduated 
at  Charleston  College,  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her 
younger  children.  From  teaching  mathematics,  he  turned  his  attention  to  civil 
engineering,  in  which  he  displayed  so  much  talent,  he  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Nicollet  as  his  assistant,  in  the  survey  of 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Two  years  he  was  with  that  learned  man 
in  the  field  of  his  labors,  and  he  won  his  applause  and  friendship. 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  he  continued  his  services  to  the  geographer 
for  two  years  longer,  in  drawing  up  from  his  field-book  the  great  map  which 
unfolded  to  science  the  vast  tract  they  had  explored.  Thirsting  for  adven- 
ture, he  now  planned  the  first  of  those  distant  and  ^perilous  expeditions  which 
have  given  lustre  to  his  name.  Having  received  a  Lieutenant's  commission 
in  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  he  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  penetrate  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  plan  was  approved,  and  in 
1842,  with  a  handful  of  men  gathered  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  he  reached 
and  explored  the  South  Pass.  He  achieved  more  than  his  instructions 
required.  He  not  only  fixed  the  locality  and  character  of  that  great  Pass, 
through  which  myriads  afterwards  went  pressing  to  California — he  defined  the 
astronomy,  geography,  botany,  geology  and  meteorology  of  the  country,  and 
designated  the  route  since  followed,  and  the  points  from  which  the  flag  of  the 
Union  is  now  flying  from  a  chain  of  wilderness  fortresses.  His  Report  was 
printed  by  the  Senate,  and  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  the  scientific 
world  looked  on  Fremont  as  one  of  its  benefactors. 

Impatient,  however,  for  broader  and  more  hazardous  fields,  he  planned  a 
new  expedition  to  the  distant  territory  of  Oregon.  His  first  had  canied  him 
to  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Wilkes  had  surveyed  the  tide- 
water regions  of  the  Columbia  river.  Between  the  two  explorers  lay  a  tract  of 
a  thousand  miles  which  was  a  blank  in  geography.  In  May,  1843,  he  left  the 
frontier  of  Missouri,  and  in  November  he  stood  on  Fort  Vancouver,  with  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  his  feet.  He  had  approached  the  mountains  by 
a  new  linp-.w  caled  their  summits  south  of  the  South  Pass  ;  deflected  to  the 
Great  Skit'  r.ake,  and  pushed  examinations  right  and   left  along  his  entire 
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course.     He  joined   his  survey  to  Wilkes'    Exploring    Expedition,   and  his 
orders  were  fulfilled. 

Having  opened  one  route  to  the  Columbia,  he  wished  to  find  another. 
There  was  a  vast  region  south  of  his  line,  invested  with  a  fabulous  interest, 
and  he  longed  to  apply  to  it  the  test  of  exact  science.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  winter.  Without  resources,  adequate  supplies,  or  even  a  guide;  and  with 
only  twenty-five  companions,  he  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Then  began  that  wonderful  expedition,  filled  with 
romance,  achievement,  daring  and  suffering,  in  which  he  was  lost  from  the 
world  nine  months,  traversing  3,500  miles  in  sight  of  eternal  snows  ;  in  which 
he  explored  and  revealed  the  grand  features  of  Alta  California,  its  great  basin, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  exploded  the 
fabulous  Buena  Ventura,  revealed  the  real  El  Dorado,  and  established  the 
geography  of  the  Western  part  of  our  continent.  In  August,  1844,  he  was 
again  in  Washington,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months.  His  Report  put 
the  seal  to  the  fame  of  the  young  explorer. 

He  was  planning  a  third  expedition  while  writing  a  history  of  the  second ; 
and  before  its  publication,  in  1845,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific, 
collecting  his  mountain  comrades,  to  examine  in  detail  the  Asiatic  slope  of 
the  North  American  continent,  which  resulted  in  giving  a  volume  of  new  sci- 
ence to  the  world,  and  California  to  the  United  States.  We  cannot  trace  his 
achievements  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  nor  will  future  times  inquire  how 
many,  nor  how  great  battles  he  fought.  After  the  conquest  of  California,  Fre- 
mont was  made  the  victim  of  a  quarrel  between  two  American  commanders. 
Like  Columbus,  he  was  brought  home  a  prisoner  over  the  vast  territory  he 
had  ex]:)lored ;  stripped  by  a  court-martial  of  his  commission  as  Lieut. -Col- 
onel of  Mounted  Riflemen,  and  reinstated  by  the  President.  Fremont 
needed  justice,  not  mercy,  and  he  returned  his  commission.  His  defence 
was  worthy  a  man  of  honor,  genius,  and  learning.  During  the  ninety  days 
of  his  trial,  his  nights  were  given  to  science. 

Thus  ended  his  services  to  the  government — but  not  to  mankind.  He 
was  now  a  private  citizen,  and  a  poor  man.  Charleston  offered  him  a  lucra- 
tive otilice,  which  he  refused.  He  had  been  brought  a  criminal  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  had  been  explorer,  conqueror,  peacemaker,  governor.  He 
determined  to  retrieve  his  honor  on  the  field  where  he  had  been  robbed  of  it. 
One  line  more  would  complete  his  surveys — the  route  for  a  great  road  from 
the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco.  Again  he  appeared  on  the  far  West.  His 
old  mountaineers  flocked  around  him,  and  with  thirty-three  men  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mules,  perfectly  equipped,  he  started  for  the  Pacific.  On  the 
Sierra  San  Juan  all  his  mules  and  a  third  of  his  men  perished  in  a  more  thar 
Russian  cold ;  and  Fremont  arrived  on  foot  at  Santa  Fe,  stripped  of  every 
thing  but  life.  It  was  a  moment  for  the  last  pang  of  despair  which  breaks 
the  heart,  or  the  moral  heroism  which  conquers  fate  itself.     The  men  of  the 
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wnlderness  knew  Fremont :  they  refitted  his  expedition  :  he  started  again : 
pierced  the  country  of  the  fierce  and  remorseless  Apaches  :  met,  awed,  or 
defeated  savage  tribes  ;  and  in  a  hundred  days  from  Santa  Fe,  he  stood  on 
the  glittering  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  The  men  of  California  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  court-martial;  and  Fremont  was  made  the  first  Senator  of 
the  golden  State.     It  was  a  noble  tribute  to  science  and  heroism. 

His  name  is  identified  forever  with  some  of  the  proudest  and  most  grate- 
ful passages  in  American  history.  His  20,000  miles  of  wilderness  explora- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  the  inclemencies  of  nature,  and  the  ferocities  of  jeal- 
ous and  merciless  tribes ;  his  powers  of  endurance  in  a  slender  form  ;  his 
intrepid  coolness  in  the  most  appalling  dangers;  his  magnetic  sway  over  en- 
lightened and  savage  men  ;  his  vast  contributions  to  science  ;  his  controlling 
energy  in  the  extension  of  our  empire  ;  his  magnanimity,  humanity,  genius, 
sufferings,  and  heroism,  endeared  him  to  all  lovers  of  progress,  learning,  and 
virtue.  Those  who  cared  most  for  his  fame  were  glad  that  in  stooping  from 
his  great  elevation  to  mix  up  his  fortunes  in  party  politics,  he  met  with  utter 
defeat.  He  should  never  have  abandoned  the  fields  of  science,  where  he  had 
made  so  sure  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

Contributions  to  Literature  and  Science. — Some  allusions  to  them  should 
not  be  omitted. 

William  Hickling  Prcscott. — Born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  May  /i^th, 
A.  D.  1796. — Died  in  Boston  January  28,  1859.^ — He  was  the  son  of 
William  Prescott,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  wisest  and  best  men  New 
England  has  produced  ;  and  grandson  of  William  Prescott,  who  acted  so 
gallantly  on  Bunker  Hill.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  family  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  ever  after  resided,  and  where  his  classical  training, 
begun  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  continued'  with  success,  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Parr,  the  great  English  Latinist.  In  181 1,  he 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  there  in 
1814,  with  honors  appropriate  to  his  favorite  studies,  and  with  a  purpose  to 
devote  himself  to  the  legal  profession. 

But  the  misfortune  which  did  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  give 
its  coloring  and  direction  to  Mr.  Prescott' s  life,  had  already  befallen  him. 
Before  he  was  graduated,  an  accidental  blow  had  completely  deprived  him  of 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  natural  consequence  soon  followed.  The 
other  was  weakened,  partly  by  sympathy,  and  partly  by  the  increased  amount 
of  labor  thrown  upon  it ;  and,  after  a  severe  illness  which  happened  some 
months  later,  and  during  which  he  was  entirely  blind,  he  found  the  sight  of 
this  remaining  eye  impaired  so  far  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  pro- 
/essional  studies,  and  give  up  all  the  hopes  his  young  ambition  had  indulged 
for  success  in  life  as  a  jurist.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  Europe,  seek- 
ing health  by  travelling  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  or  an  improvement  of 
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his  impaired  vision  through  the  skill  of  the  oculists  of  London  and  Paris.  His 
health  was  strengthened  by  his  journeyings  ;  but  for  the  misfortune  to  his 
sight  he  found  no  relief.  Still  he  was  not  disheartened.  He  had  been  en- 
dowed by  na'jure  with  a  spirit  eminently  cheerful  and  elastic ;  and  when  he 
came  back  from  his  European  excursion,  he  turned  himself  at  once,  and  with 
the  most  earnest  alacrity,  to  those  studies  which  still  lay  within  his  reach. 

His  plan  was  a  noble  one,  and  he  nobly  carried  it  out.  He  resolved  to 
become,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  historian.  Ten  years  he  freely  and 
wisely  gave  to  prepare  himself  for  his  task,  by  a  course  of  classical  studies 
such  as  he  had  always  loved.  He  then  selected  his  subject.  Having  done 
this,  he  gave  ten  years  more  to  his  History  of  Ferdinaiid  and  Isabella  : — one 
of  the  few  important  periods  in  the  affairs  of  modern  Europe  that  seemed 
still  to  invite  the  hand  of  a  master.  And  thus,  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two, — in  the  freshness  as  well  as  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius, — he  appeared 
before  the  world,  as  an  acknowledged  author,  by  the  publication,  both  in 
London  and  in  Boston,  of  his  great  work  on  this  great  subject.  Its  success 
was  at  no  time  doubtful.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  received  with 
unhesitating  applause,  rare  in  any  case,  and  most  rare  where  the  claims  made 
are  from  their  nature  so  various  and  so  high  ;  but  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, were  only  increased  and  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  many 
editions  of  the  original  work  published  in  America,  France  and  England,  and 
its  translations  into  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  spread  it  more  and  more 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

During  his  labor  on  this  work,  Mr.  Prescott's  vision  had  become  somewhat 
improved  by  a  diminution  of  the  sensibility  which  had  earlier  led  to  frequen' 
inflammations,  and  compelled  him  often  to  live  in  a  darkened  apartment, 
and  to  rely  entirely  on  a  reader  when  collecting  his  materials.  His  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  therefore — first  printed  in  1843 — though  prepared  largely  from 
manuscript  documents,  was,  perhaps,  a  work  of  less  troublesome  toil  to  him 
than  his  first  work  had  been.  It  was  written  with  a  remarkable  freedom  and 
spirit — the  result  both  of  conscious  success,  and  of  the  excitement  springing 
from  the  nature  of  his  romantic  and  marvellous  story — so  that  the  prompt 
honors  it  received  were  even  more  brilliant  than  those  awarded  to  his  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella ;  and  as  this  last  had  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  several  of 
the  distinguished  academies  and  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America,  so 
now  the  two  together  opened  to  him  the  French  Institute. 

His  Conquest  of  Pern,  written  like  that  of  Mexico — very  much  from  the 
original  and  unused  materials — appeared  in  1847,  and  was  marked  by  the  same 
striking  merits  that  distinguished  both  of  its  predecessors.  He  shortly  after- 
wards engaged  on  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  11,  a  vast  undertaking, 
which,  with  energy  less  than  his,  and  a  temperament  less  happy,  would  hardly 
have  accomplished  under  the  discouragements  and  obstacles  he  had  inevitably 
to  encounter. 

Thierry,  living  in  a  total  eclipse  of  light,  and  *  beyond  all  hope  of  day,' 
truly  said,  '  the  blind  work  slow.'     Mr.  Prescott,  it  is  true,  was  not  blind,  and 
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we  rejoice  in  t)  at  he  never  became  entirely  so.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  as  we 
looked  on  his  fine,  manly  features,  to  observe  that  no  exterior  mark  indicated 
his  misfortune  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Still,  from  the  first  period 
to  which  it  dated  back,  he  had  at  no  time  been  able  to  prepare  his  own  manu- 
script, except  by  means  of  a  machine  so  constructed  that  he  never  looked  on 
what  he  wrote,  and  which  gave  results  never  examined  by  himself,  till  after 
they  had  been  deciphered  and  read  to  him  by  another.  From  the  same  period, 
too,  he  was  always  obliged  to  rely  mainly  on  a  reader,  in  order  to  gather  by 
his  own  judgment,  from  the  many  books  he  must  consult,  the  facts  he  needed  ; 
for  in  the  happiest  intervals  that  were  granted  to  him,  he  was  able  to  read 
httle  to  himself,  and  if  he  read  at  all,  the  ]-ain  he  suffered  admonished  him  that 
he  must  stop,  or  submit  to  consequences  the  most  disastrous. 

Still,  Avith  a  sj^irit  so  cheerful,  so  bright,  so  persevering,  he  completed 
his  History  of  Philip  II.,  and  would  have  gone  on  laboring  for  his  own 
honor  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  had  not  his  strength  given  out.  But 
he  had  already  done  for  his  country  what  few  men  have  been  permitted  to  do, 
and  quite  enough  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  his  fame.'  He  slept  at  last 
under  a  native  sod  which  has  been  wet  with  tears  as  tender  as  have  ever 
been  shed  over  the  grave  of  an  American  scholar. 

John  James  Audubon,  the  Ornithologist. — Born  May  4,  1780.  Died  Jan. 
27,  185 1. — When  a  copy  of  The  Birds  of  America  was  first  received  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Baron  Cuvier,  to  vvhom  it  was  referred, 
said  in  his  report :  '  It  can  be  described  only  by  calling  it  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monument  Art  has  ever  raised  to  Ornithology.' 

Audubon  was  born  of  French  parents,  near  New  Orleans,  and  died  at  his 
beautiful  home  on  the  Hudson,  just  above  New  York,  in  his  seventy-first 
year.     His   father,  an   enthusiast  for  liberty,  was  with  Washington  at  Valley 

•  Edward    Everett  —  the   Athenian    Orator    of  add  nothing  to  his  materials.     [Mr.  Everett  may  have 

America,  who  superbly  atoned  in  classic  culture,  ex-  Presumed  too  much  here;    for  the    literary  treasures, 

.    .  .  even  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  have  not  yet  been 

quisite  polish,  and  perfect  taste,  for  his  lack  of  pnm.tive  j^^^  explored,   and   the  records  of  Mexico  and  Peru 

strength,  in  pronouncing  one  of  his  inimitable  addresses  have    hardly  yet   been    subjected    to   the    argus-eyed 

before  the  Massachusetts   Historical  Society,  said  of  scrutiny  of  science.l — It  was   said    the  other  day  by 

„  our    respected    associate.   President  Sparks, — a  com- 

Prescott  : —  ^  .       .  . 

petent  authority — that  no  historian,  ancient  or  modern, 

'  So  long  as  in  ages  far  distant,   and  not  only  in  excelled  Mr.   Prescott  in   the   depth  and   accuracy  ol 

countries,  now  refined  and  polished,  but  in  those  not  his  historical  researches.     He  has  driven  his  Artesian 

ye*  brought  into  the  domain  of  civilization,  the  remark-  criticism  through  wretched  modern  corapilitions,  and 

able  epoch  which  he   had  described  shall  attract  the  the  trashy  exaggerations  of  intervenirg  tenimentators, 

attention  of  men  ;    so  long  as  the  consolidation  of  the  down  to  the  original  contemporary  witnesses  ;  and  the 

Spanish  monarchy  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  sparkling  waters  of   truth  have  gushed   up  from   the 

mighty  theme  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  wonder-  hving    rock.      In   the    details  of   his  narrative  furthei 

ful  genius  of  Columbus,  the  mail-clad  forms  of  Cortez  light  may  be  obtained  from  sources  not  yet  accessible. 

»nd    Pizarro,    and    the    other    grim    conr/uistadores.  The    first    letter  of   Cortez    may  be  brought  to  light ; 

Tampling  new-found   empires  under  the  hoofs  of  their  the  hieroglyphics  of  Palenque  may  be  deciphered  ;   bul 

cavalry,  shall  be  subjects  of  literary  interest ;  so  long  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Empire  during  the  period 

as  the  blood  shall  curdle  at  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  and  for  which  he  has  treated  it,  will  be  read  by  posterity 

the  fierce  struggles  of  the  Moslem  in  the  East,  so  long  for    general    information,    not    in    the  ancient  Spa  lish 

will  the  writings  of  our  friend  be  read.     With  respect  authors,  not  in  black-letter  Chronicles,  but  in  the  /ol- 

to   some  of  them,   time,  in  all  human  probability,  will  umes  of  Prescott.' 
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Forge  ;  and  the  Audubon  family  still  possess  the  portraits  of  both,  painted  in 
the  camp  ;  that  of  Washington  being  the  first  ever  taken  of  him.  At  a  very 
early  age,  Audubon  was  sent  to  France,  and  educated  in  Art  and  Science 
under  the  best  masters,  among  whom  was  David.  The  love  of  birds,  which 
was  the  passion  of  his  life,  manifested  itself  in  childhood ;  and  on  returning 
from  France  he  betook  himself  to  his  native  woods  and  began  a  collection  of 
dra.wings  which  made  the  germ  of  the  Bii-ds  of  America..  His  father  gave 
him  a  plantation  on  the  rich  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  luxury  and  fortune 
offered  every  blandishment  to  wean  him  from  the  love  of  adventure.  But 
his  heart  was  in  the  green  woods,  and  in  1800,  with  a  young  wife  and  infant 
son,  and  his  unfailing  ritle,  he  embarked  in  an  open  skiff  on  the  Ohio  to  find 
a  new  home.  The  mellow  lights  and  shadows  of  our  Indian  Summer  had 
fallen  along  the  shores  of  that  queen  of  Rivers.  At  long  intervals  the  axe 
of  the  squatter  was  beginning  to  disturb  the  solemn  reign  of  nature.  He 
settled  in  Kentucky ;  and  in  the  central  region  of  that  valley,  through  which 
the  Mississippi  rolls  on  to  the' sea,  he  pursued  his  studies  and  roamings. 

In  these  few  lines  we  can  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the  prairie  and  forest  life 
he  led.  He  himself  found  space  to  do  it,  but  imperfectly,  in  his  five 
ponderous  volumes  of  ornithological  biography.  He  spent  more  years  in 
the  forest  than  most  men  live.  Among  the  great  Lakes  of  the  North,  he 
sees,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  rifle,  a  strange  gigantic  bird,  sweeping  over 
the  waters.  He  hunts  for  that  bird  ten  years,  and  finds  it  again  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  spot  wher-e  he  saw  it  first.  In  the  meanwhile  he  has 
been  chilled  with  eternal  frosts,  and  burned  with  perpetual  heats.  He  has 
slept  many  nights  across  branches  of  trees,  waked  by  panther-screams  ;  and 
many  nights  he  has  passed  in  cane-brakes  where  he  did  not  dare  to  sleep. 
He  has  seen  the  knife  of  the  savage  whetted  for  him — stepped  on  venomous 
serpents — started  the  cougar  from  his  secret  lair — swam  swollen  streams, 
with  gun,  ammunition,  and  drawings  lashed  on  his  head — in  Polar  regions, 
the  water  turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  from  his  benumbed  limbs  when  he  struck 
the  bank — his  tongue  was  parched  with  thirst  on  deserts,  and  he  has  laid 
himself  down,  famishing,  to  wait,  like  Elijah,  till  he  was  fed  by  the  birds  of 
heaven. 

This  was  his  history  during  the  life  of  a  generation.  And  yet,  through  all 
this  long  pilgrimage  of  peril  and  suffering,  which  Caesar  would  not  have  gone 
through  to  have  heard  the  tramp  of  his  legions  in  the  three-quarters  of  the 
globe,  his  courage  never  failed,  his  love  for  nature  never  cooled  ;  his  rever- 
ence for  God,  whose  illimitable  universe  he  was  exploring,  deepened,  the 
longer  he  wandered  and  gazed.  Nor  did  he  lose  a  throb  of  humane 
feeling  for  civilized  men,  from  whose  habitations  he  had  exiled  himself 

And  yet,  this  man  had  nobler  pleasures,  as  well  as  nobler  hardshijis,  than 
other  men.  He  had  gone  with  one  of  his  sons,  both  of  whom  from  boyhood 
where  his  forest  companions  and  scholars,  accompanied  by  other  young  men 
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of  Boston,  who  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  science, — on  a  voyage  to 
Labrador,  for  new  birds.  The  cost  of  the  expedition  would  have  built  a 
beautiful  villa.  One  pleasant  morning  they  scared  from  her  nest  the  Black 
Pole  Warbler !  '  The  enormous  expense  of  my  voyage,'  he  says,  '  was 
refunded  in  the  sight.'  A  prouder  triumph  was  reserved,  however,  for  the 
day  when  he  at  last  captured  the  Washington  Sea  Eagle.  '  Not  even  Her- 
schel,'  he  writes,  '  when  he  discovered  the  planet  which  bears  his  name, 
could  have  experienced  more  rapturous  feelings.  As  the  New  World  gave 
me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great  man  who  ensured  its  independence  is  next 
to  my  heart  ;  and  therefore  I  call  the  noblest  of  birds  after  the  noblest  of 
men.' 

Other  ornithologists  had  painted  their  birds  after  they  were  stuffed  :  x\udu- 
bon  made  accurate  drawings  of  his  in  the  forest,  before  the  plumage  had 
scarcely  been  ruffled,  much  less  lost  its  brillianc}',  and  while  the  muscles  had 
their  natural  expression.  He  exhibited  \n  perfection  higher  attributes  of 
ornithological  painting  than  had  evci  before  been  attem|)ted.  He  pictured 
the  passions  and  feelings  of  birds  as  tenderly  and  truthfully  as  Claude  Lor- 
raine painted  trees,  flowers  and  skies.  And  so,  after  many  years,  his  port- 
folio was  enriched  with  a  thousand  finished  drawings.  His  collection  was 
entirely  destroyed  !  '  The  burning  heat,'  says  he,  '  which  ran  through  my 
brain  when  I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great  I  slept  not  for  several  nights,  and 
my  days  were  oblivion.  But  I  took  up  my  gun,  note-book  and  pencils, 
and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
could  make  better  drawings  than  before  ;  in  three  years  my  portfolio  was 
filled.' 

Hitherto  he  had  wondered,  studied  and  painted  only  to  gratify  his  deep 
and  tender  love  of  nature.  In  1824,  Lucien  Bonaparte  proposed  to  buy  his 
drawings.  He  resblved  to  publish  them  himself.  It  could  not  be  done  in 
America.  He  landed  in  England,  a  stranger.  Roscoe,  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant and  scholar,  received  the  wanderer  woodsman  with  open  arms.  His 
drawings  were  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  at  once  appreciated. 
Men  of  rank  and  taste  extended  to  him  unbounded  hospitality.  He  passed 
the  severest  scrutiny  of  art  and  learning,  and  stood  by  the  side,  and  was 
grasped  by  the  hands  of  Herschel,  Cuvier  and  Humboldt,  as  a  father  of 
science,  and  in  art  a  master  without  a  pupil  or  a  rival.  With  Scott,  Brewster, 
Wilson,  Jeffrey,  and  other  great  men  for  companions,  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  his  magnificent  work.  It  was  completed  in  London  in  fourteen 
years,  and  his  fame  was  established  forever.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
subscribers  at  $1,000  each — ^most  of  them  obtained  by  himself  in  person, 
and  eighty  of  whoui  were  his  own  countrymen — partially  remunerated  him 
for  his  vast  undertaking.  The  learned  Societies  of  Europe  proffered  him  their 
honors  ;  but  he  received  with  more  pride  than  all  the  crown  of  the  Royal 
S;Ociety  of  London. 

He  published  a  synopsis  of  his  great  work  at   Edinburgh,  and  finally,  in 
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1839,  wearied  with  honors,  he  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  his  beloved 
home,  bringing  with  him  all  his  original  drawings,  which  princes,  bankers, 
galleries  and  museums  had  in  vain  tried  to  possess.  '  No,'  was  his  invari- 
able answer ;  '  they  are  all  of  American  birds  ;  they  were  painted  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  I  am  an  American,  and  they  belong  to  my  country.  They  must  go  back 
with  me.' 

He  republished  the  work  in  New  York,  in  imperial  octavo,  in  seven 
volumes ;  and  with  Dr.  Bachman,  the  eminent  zoologist,  began  another  work, 
The  Quadrupeds  of  JVorth  America,  which  was  completed  in  1850,  and  pub- 
lished with  applause  and  success. 

He  retired  to  his  lovely  home  on  the  Hudson,  loaded  with  honors,  where 
he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  an  affectionate  family,  and 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  domesticated  denizens  of  the  forest,  who  were 
his  familiar  companions.' 

Few  men  are  surer  of  lasting  fame.  It  is  not  in  the  keeping  of  history  alone, 
from  every  deep  grove  the  birds  of  America  will  sing  his  name.  '  The  little 
wren  will  pipe  it  Avith  her  matin  hymn  about  our  houses ;  the  oriole  carol  it 
from  the  slender  grasses  of  the  meadows  ;  the  turtle-dove  roll  it  through  the 
secret  forests,  the  man)^-voiced  mocking-bird  pour  it  along  the  evening  air ; 
and  the  imperial  eagle,  the  bird  of  Washington,  as  he  sits  in  his  craggy  home, 
far  up  the  blue  mountains,  will  scream  it  to  the  tempests  and  the  stars. ^ 

'  One  of  the   sweetest  memories  of  my  life  is  of  a  and  gave  me  his  blessing.     It  has  been   with  me  tiU 

day  I  passed  on  a  visit  at  his  home.     He  had  written  this  hour,  and  it  will  go  with  me  till  I  meet  him  once 

to  me  to  come  up  to  make  the  visit.     '  We  have  little  more.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

satisfaction.'  he  said,  '  in  meeting  in  New  York.  You  ^  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  precious  as  my 
must  come  up  here,  and  we  will  have  a  good  long  talk  space  is  now  growing,  to  quote  the  following  vivid  and 
under  my  trees,  in  this  fine  autumn  weather.  As  I  picturesque  sketch,  from  an  interesting  account  of  Audu- 
rode  up  he  met  me  at  the  gate,  with  his  genial  and  bon,  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Demo- 
fatherly  greeting.  His  grand  old  eagle-face  still  glowed  craiic  Revie-iv,  1842,  written  by  Mr.  Parke  Godwin, 
with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and  cheerfulness.  His  Mr.  Godwin  is  one  of  the  least  ostentatious  of  American 
perfectly  white  hair  hung  in  lustrous,  waving  clusters  authors,  but  his  rare  accomplishments  have  through  a 
around  his  neck.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm  beamed  in  busy  literary  life  proved  a  source  of  instruction  and 
his  soft,  large  eyes,  and  his  cheek  looked  like  a  rose  delight  to  the  best  literary  classes  of  America  and 
in  the  siiow.  He  let  me  kiss  it  twice.  We  walked  Europe.  His  writings  have  always  been  marked  by 
through  his  grounds.  His  gentle  pets  gathered  around  peculiar  excellences — not  only  by  a  full  comprehension 
him  and  followed  him — among  them,  a  stately  old  elk,  of  the  subjects  he  treated  with  a  lucid  ratiocination 
with  its  great  horns  and  deep  soft  purple  eyes.  He  and  wealth  of  illustrations,  but  with  such  clearness 
called  it  up  to  him  while  I  withdrew  a  moment;  he  and  force  of  nomenclature,  as  to  give  to  his  reader  the 
patted  it  heartily,  and  talked  with  it;  and  then  it  same  symmetrical  view  of  his  subject  that  he  enter- 
licked  his  hand,  and  turning  to  me,  his  face  all  aglow,  tained  himself.  Early  trained  in  the  severe  style  of 
bareheaded,  as  he  stood  in  all  his  majesty  by  the  edge  higher  journalism — which  has  always  characterized  the 
of  the  river,  remarked,  '  What  beloved  children  of  New  York  Evening  Post,  from  the  time  of  Coleman 
God  they  all  are,'  and  great,  glad  tears  rolled  slowly  and  Leggett,  and  all  through  the  chief  editorship  of 
down  his  face.  The  setting  sun  was  shining  on  him,  William  CuUen  Bryant — he  furnishes  a  striking  ex- 
and  the  fresh  breeze  gently  lifted  his  locks  ;  he  seemed  ample,  of  which  we  have  so  few  in  American  journal- 
to  me  at  that  moment  to  be  the  most  beautiful  human  ism,  of  never  allowing  his  pen  to  fall  into  habits  of  care- 
being  I  had  ever  gazed  on — he  was.  I  parted  with  less  writing. 
him  at  the  gateway,  when  he  embraced  r>  ■,  kissed  me.          But  Mr.  Godwin  did  not  confine  himself  to  journal 
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Nor  will  I  let  this  fair  opportunity  pass  without  some  words  in  memory 
of  one  of  the  best  beloved  statesmen  of  this  period. 


Silas  Wright,  B 01-71  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  May  24,  a.d.  i  795.  Died 
August  27,  1847. — Some  men  blaze  on  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  startle  man- 
kind by  bold,  and  often  fatal  achievements.  The  genius  of  Vanderlyn  has 
pictured  Marius  looking  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ;  but  philosophical  history 
has  portrayed  the  world  weeping  ever  since,  over  the  extinction  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  HannibaL  In  our  times,  when  the  calm  lustre  of  civic  virtue  has  been 
dimmed  by  the  glare  of  conquest,  so  serene  a  life  as  this  great  citizen  led  in 
the  Republic,  did  not  at  once  fix  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  But  when 
death  fell  on  him,  the  unbidden. eulogium  of  the  heart  of  the  nation  was — 
how  great  a  citizen  has  Rome  lost.  Thus,  whatever  is  purest  and  greatest  is 
sure  to  be  the  most  enduring. 

Mr.  Wright  was  descended  from  an  ancestry  of  New  England  working-men. 
His  father  Avas  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  and  never  was  at  school  a  day 
in    his   life.      At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he   could    neither   read    nor   write, 


ism,  even  in  the  range  where  he  was  gaining  so  much 
distinction.  At  least  twenry-five  years  ago,  he  gave 
the  fruits  of  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  German 
literature,  by  introducing  to  American  readers  some  of 
the  choicest  productions  of  modem  German  author- 
ship. He  went  beyond,  and  began  the  pubUcation  of  a 
history  of  Trance,  which  indicated  the  keenest  analy- 
sis of  the  original  elements  which  crystallized  into  that 
brilliant  nation  as  she  finally  took  her  place  among  the 
file  leaders  of  civilization.  The  world  has  waited 
patiently  for  the  appearance  of  the  complete  work.  It 
will  take  its  rank  with  that  class  of  American  writing.s 
illustrative  of  European  history,  in  which  our  scholars 
have  won  such  peculiar  honors — 1  need  hardly  mention 
the  names  of  Prescott,  Ticknor,  Irving  and  Motley, 
each  of  whom,  in  his  sphere,  has  performed  services  for 
history  seldom  rendered  by  foreigners  to  other  nations. 
But  to  Mr.  Godwin's  sketch  of  the  Ornithologist  in 
his  forest  garb  :  — 

'  A  few  years  ago  there  arrived  at  the  hotel,  erected 
near  the  Niagara  Falls,  an  odd-looking  man,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  deportment  were  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  crowds  of  well-dressed  and  polished  figures  which 
adorned  that  celebrated  resort.  He  seemed  just  to 
have  sprung  from  the  woods.  His  dress,  which  was 
made  of  leather,  stood  dreadfully  in  need  of  repair,  ap- 
parendy  not  having  having  felt  the  touch  of  either  laun- 
dress or  needlewoman  for  many  a  long  month.  A  worn- 
out  blanket,  that  might  have  served  for  a  bed,  was 
buckled  to  his  shoulders  ;  a  large  knife  hung  on  one 
side,  balanced  by  a  long  rusty  tin  box  on  the  other  ; 
and  his  beard,  uncropped,  tangled  and  coarse,  fell 
down  upon  his  bosom,  as  if  to  counterpoise  the  weight 
jf  black    thick    hair-locks,  that   supported   themselves 
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upon  his  back  and  shoulders.  This  strange  being,  to 
the  spectators  seemmgly  half  civilized,  half-savage,  had 
a  quick  glancing  eye,  an  elastic  firm  movement,  and 
a  sharp  face,  that  would  no  doubt  cut  its  way  through 
the  cane-brakes,  both  of  the  wilderness  and  of  society. 
'  He  pushed  his  steps  into  the  sitting-room,  un- 
strapped his  little  burden,  quietly  looked  round  for  the 
landlord,  and  then  modestly  asked  for  breakfast.  The 
host  at  first  drew  back  with  evident  repugnance  at  the 
apparition  which  thus  proposed  to  intrude  its  uncouth 
form  among  the  genteel  visitors  ;  but  a  word  whispered 
in  his  ear  speedily  satisfied  his  doubts.  The  stranger 
took  his  place  among  the  company  ;  some  staring,  some 
shrugging,  and  some  even  laughing  outright.  Vet, 
reader,  there  was  more  in  that  single  man  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  throng  ;  he  was  an  American  woods- 
man, as  he  had  called  himself  ;  he  was  a  true  genuine 
son  of  nature,  yet  who  had  been  entertained  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  tables  of  princes  ;  learned  societies,  to 
which  the  like  of  Cuvier  belonged,  had  bowed  down  to 
welcome  his  entrance  ;  kings  had  been  complimented 
when  he  spoke  to  them  ;  in  short,  he  was  one  whose 
fame  will  be  growmg  brighter  when  the  fashionables 
who  laughed  at  him,  and  many  much  greater  even 
than  they,  shall  have  utterly  perished.  From  every 
hill-top,  and  every  deep  shady  grove,  the  birds,  those 
'  living  blossoms  of  the  air,'  will  sing  his  name.  The 
httle  wren  will  pipe  it  with  her  matin  hymn  about  our 
houses  ;  the  oriole  carol  it  from  the  slender  grasses  of 
the  meadows  ;  the  turtle-dove  roll  it  through  the  secret 
forests  ;  the  many-voiced  mocking-bird  pour  it  along 
the  evening  air  ;  and  the  imperial  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Washington,  as  he  sits  in  his  craggy  home,  far  up  the 
blue  mountains,  wdl  scream  it  to  the  tempests  and  the 
stars.  He  was  John  James  Audubon,  the  Ornithologist.' 

Here  the  reader  will  see  from  whom  I  borrowed 
the  beautifdl  imagery  which  adorns  the  close  of  my 
sketch. 
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But  he  married   a  woman  of  rare  endowments,   and   under  her   genial  and 
assiduous   teachings  he  soon   atoned  for  the  lack  of  an  early  master.     Men 
prize    most    what    fortune  has  denied   them ;  and    no    small   portion    of  the 
scanty  revenue  of  the  tanner  and  shoemaker,  went  for  the  education  of  his 
nine  children.      Hard  labor  and  stern  economy  gave  him  the  means  of  pur 
chasing  a  farm  in  Vermont,  where  he  removed  with  his  family  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     Until  his  fourteenth  year,  Silas 
went  to  the  district  school  winters,  and  worked  on  the  farm  summers.     But 
being  regarded  with  pride  and  delight  as  the  chief  ornament  of  his  family,  he 
was  prepared  for  college  ;  and  in  1811  was  entered  at  Middlebury,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  honor.      After  a  thorough  course  of  legal  studies, 
begun  with  Mr.  Martindale,  and  completed  with  Mr.  Roger  Skinner,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,     He  passed  the  summer  of  that  year  in  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  for  the  twofold  object  of  restoring  his  health,  impaired 
by  exhausting  intellectual  labors,  and  of  choosing  a  favorable  scene  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.      He  settled  in  Canton,  St.   Lawrence  Co.,  and 
opened  an  office.     It  was  a  new  forest  village,  and  with  such  a  library  as  two 
hundred  dollars — the  generous  gift  of  his  father — could  buy,  and  surrounded 
by  strangers,  he  began  the  battle  of  life.     He  gained  at  once  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  from  the  day  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  village    postmaster,   an  auspicious    and    impatient  fortune  hurried  him 
along  in  his  path  of  eminence,  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life.     He  soon  rose 
to  be  surrogate  of  the  county.      Three  years  had  gained  him  the  deepest 
respect  of  the  public.     His   unwavering  integrity,   his  serene  and  profound 
judgment  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  his  lucid  perception  and  tenacious 
memory,  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  the  genial  and  humane  spirit  of  his 
character,  made  him  the  favorite  of  all  parties;  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  State.      From  this  new  field,  where  he  had  won  new  honors, 
he  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the  National  Congress  by  the  popular  vote  of 
his  district.  .  He  filled  his  new  post  with  such  ability,  he  was  re-elected  for 
a  second  term.      But  before  it  expired  he  was  recalled,  in  1829,   to  fill  the 
important  office  of  Comptroller  of  New  York,  in  which  he  displayed  consum- 
mate financial  ability.     In  elaborating  the  stupendous  policy  of  Clinton,  the 
State  of  New  York  had  just  achieved  a  greater  public  work  than  was  evei 
attempted  b»^  the  Romans.     Through  Mr.  Wright's  hands  vast  treasures  had 
passed,  and  to  him  was  confided  once  more  the  great  trust.     But  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  in 
1833,  twelve  years  from  the  time  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  the  humblest 
public  office  an  American  is  ever  called  to  fill,  he  had  rushed  on  in  his  path 
of  fame,  till  he  represented  in  the  National  Senate  the  greatest  State  of  the 
Republic.      He   was   still  a  very   young  man  ;  but  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
ner belonged  to  the  maturest  age  and  the  ripest  experience.     It  was  a  turbu- 
lent political  period.     The  struggle  between  the  colossal  power  of  Genera] 
Jackson,  and  a  brilliant  but  hostile  Senate,  was  yet  to  be  decided,  and  in  the 
young  Senator  from  New  York  it  was  known  that  the  President  had  reposed 
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his  unlimited  confidence.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  ;  but  when  he 
had  conchided  his  first  great  argument,  the  astonishment  was  confined  to  the 
fact  that  so  noble  a  mind  and  so  firm  and  great  a  character,  had  not  been  at 
once  appreciated  by  all,  as  they  were  by  that  patriotic  leader  who  was 
laying  so  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his  fame.  During  his  career  in 
the  Senate,  which  terminated  in  1844,  he  had  won  the  respect  of  all  parties, 
and  even  by  his  political  antagonists  was  regarded  with  complacency.  His 
political  life  had  been  a  consistent  whole.  He  had  never  varied  from  his 
early  principles.  He  had  maintained  his  integrity  :  and  when  he  was  called 
from  the  Senate,  in  1844,  to  become  Governor  of  New  York,  there  was  a 
universal  feeling  of  regret  in  that  body.  He  had  illuminated  its  councils  by 
his  wisdom,  and  written  his  name  on  its  records,  by  the  side  of  its  illustrious 
members. 

The  elements  of  his  fame  resolve  themselves  into  the  integrity  of  his 
character,  the  fervor  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  commanding  power  of  his 
genius.  -He  weighed  in  the  justest  balances  the  cardinal  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  kept  them  always  in  view.  No  man  who  knew  him  well,  ever 
suspected  him  of  hesitating  at  any  crisis  of  his  life,  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  result  of  his  course  upon  his  own  fortunes.  His  disinterestedness  was 
unsullied,  and  the  sternness  of  his  logic  was  tempered  by  the  amenity  of  his 
character.  Rejecting  artifices  common  to  the  tribune,  he  reposed  on  simple 
truth  ;  and  the  depth  of  his  own  convictions  enforced  his  arguments.  The 
native  modesty  of  his  disposition  was  never  overcome,  but  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  a  throb  of  patriotism.  At  a  period  earlier  in  life  than  was  almost  ever 
known,  he  had  passed  through  the  range  of  offices  which  lead  to  the  last  and 
highest  post  in  the  Republic  for  the  Senator.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  reached  it  had  he  lived.  But  from  the  turbulence  of  the  political 
arena  he  retired,  in  1847,  gladly  to  the  culture  of  his  own  acres;  and  his 
mind  was  cheered  at  his  toil  by  the  memory  of  his  fathers.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Canton,  stricken  down  in  one  of  his  own  fields  in  the  labors  of  the 
harvest,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  the  27th  of  August,  1847.  His  course  was 
unfinished,  but  his  fame  is  complete.  His  monument  is  a  broken  column  in 
the  temple  of  the  Republic. 

Ho7v  the  great  North-  West  was  opened  to  the  Prdgress  of  Civilization. — 
We  are  so  soon  to  contemplate  the  'far  West,'  that  we  will  halt  at  the  tomb  of 
the  statesman  who  predicted  the  formation  and  growth  of  those  great  States, 
and  for  whom  he  prepared  the  way. 

Lewis  Cass. — Bor7i  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  October  ()th,  A.  D. 
1782. — The  ancestors  of  this  eminent  civilian  were  among  the  first  men  who 
levelled  the  forests  of  New  Hampshire.  His  father,  Major  Jonathan  Cass, 
joined  the  patriot  army  the  day  after  the  skumish  at  Lexington  ;  and  on  the 
fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Gerraantown,  Saratoga,  and  Mor 
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mouth,  he  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  struggling  Colonies.  Feeling, 
in  common  with  all  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  the  importance  of  educating 
the  generation  that  was  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Republic,  Majoi 
Cass  spared  no  pains  in  preparing  his  son  for  the  high  career  of  which  hi? 
youthful  genius  and  ambition  furnished  such  striking  auguries.  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Exeter, — that  venerable  school  where  so  many  great  men  have 
received  their  first  literary  impulses, — he  not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  classical  languages,  but  formed  habits  of  study  for  life,  which  rendered 
him  a  very  ripe  and  elegant  scholar,  and  a  man  of  liberal  learning.  Af- 
ter teaching  school  for  some  months  in  Delaware,  where  his  father  was  sta- 
tioned under  General  Wayne,  he  set  out,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  for  the  North- 
West  Territory  to  find  a  new  home.  He  crossed  the  Alleghanies  on  foot,  and 
found  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  whose  solitude  had  then  scarcely 
been  disturbed  by  the  axes  of  20,000  settlers. 

The  boy-adventurer  grew  up  with  that  Territory  ;  and  in  fifty  years  he  saw 
it  covered  by  five  powerful  States,  and  five  millions  of  people.  He  studied  law 
with  the  late  Governor  Meigs,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  His 
success  was  rapid  and  decided;  and  in  four  years  he  was  in  the  legislature 
of  Ohio,-  where  he  soon  rose  to  distinction.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Jefferson,  marshal  of  Ohio,  which  ofiice  he  filled  with  great  ability 
till  the  war  with  England,  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  3d  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers  marched  to  the  frontier.  He  was  the 
first  armed  American  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Canada ;  and  had  his  early 
successes  been  followed  up  by  General  Hull,  a  year  of  humiliation  would 
have  been  spared  our  armies.  When  ordered  by  this  general  to  give  up  his 
sword  to  a  British  officer,  he  broke  it  in  despair  and  indignation.  But  for 
his  gallant  services  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier- General  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Commodore  Perry,  having  swept  the  enemy's  fleet 
from  Lake  Erie,  the  American  army  under  General  Harrison,  in  the  autumn 
of  1813,  landed  once  more  in  the  enemy's  country,  determined,  before  they 
left  it,  to  wipe  out  the  deep  disgrace  of  Hull's  cowardly  surrender.  Driven 
from  point  to  point  by  the  victorious  columns  of  Harrison,  the  British  gen- 
eral at  last  took  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  he  con- 
centrated his  tried  battalions  with  the  bloody  Tecumseh  and  his  2,000  mur- 
derous savages.  The  triumph  of  our  arms  was  complete — Proctor  fled,  and 
Tecumseh  was  slain.  General  Cass,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  render 
the  campaign  successful,  had  his  full  share  of  the  perils,  the  heroisms,  and 
the  glory  of  the  day.  In  the  dispatches  of  the  commanding  general,  his 
name  was  associated  with  Perry's,  who  fought  with  him  side  by  side.  The 
victory  of  the  Thames  left  General  Cass  the  military  guardian  of  Michigan, 
of  which  he  became  civil  governor. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Detroit,  where  he 
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commenced  that  long  -series  of  civic  services  which  won  for  him  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  West.  To  his  judicious  counsels,  legal  attainments,  persua- 
sive eloquence,  unwearied  exertions,  fearless  adventures,  generous  patriotism, 
and  great  personal  influence,  that  vast  and  powerful  region  owes  more  than 
to  any  other  man. 

In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Callhoun,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  ap- 
proved of  an  expedition  which  was  proposed  by  Gov.  Cass,  to  explore  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  establish  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  In- 
dian tribes.  His  negotiations  had  begun  in  18 15,  and  they  were  continued 
under  seven  successive  administrations  ;  he  was  renominated  on  the  legal 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  and  each  time  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  without  a  single  remonstrance  from  the  large  Territory  over  which 
he  presided.  During  this  long  period,  he  negotiated  twenty-one  treaties  with 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-west,  which  secured  peace  and  prosperity  to 
those  brave  but  fading  races,  and  undisturbed  progress  to  their  conquerors. 
In  1834,  he  was  called  by  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Secretaryship  of  War.  Of  all 
the  Cabinet  officers  of  that  great  man,  Cass  remained  longest  in  office,  and 
possessed  his  most  perfect  confidence.  In  1836,  he  left  the  War  Department 
only  for  the  mission  to  France  and  only  at  the  earnest  wish  of  the  President. 

He  was  abundantly  qualified  for  that  high  station ;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  his  own  country,  and  gained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Europe.  During  this  period,  the  Quintuple 
Treaty  became  the  question  of  European  Cabinets.  This  treaty  was  in- 
tended by  Great  Britain  to  impart  to  her  assumed  naval  supremacy  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  great  Powers  of  the  continent ;  thereby  making  a  law  for  the 
ocean  which  would  give  her  the  right  of  searching  our  vessels  at  sea.  Mr. 
Cass  determined  to  defeat  the  project.  In  1832,  he  made  a  formal  protest 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  France,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
'  Right  of  Search,'  i  which  was  read  by  every  statesman  in  Europe.  The 
scheme  of  the  British  Ministry  was  annihilated.  During  his  mission  he  visited 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  at 
those  shrines  which  will  forever  be  sacred  to  the  scholar  and  the  Christian — 
the  city  of  Romulus  and  the  city  of  David — he  found  a  few  months  of  grate- 
ful repose  to  imbue  his  mind  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the  associations  of 
the  classic  ages. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with  public 
tokens  of  regard — from  the  nation  he  had  represented,  from  institutions  of 
science  and  learning  he  had  honored,  and  from  the  great  West  with  its 
advancing  millions.  When  the  aged  patriot  of  the  Hermitage  felt  that  he 
was  drawing  near  his  end,  Gen.  Cass  visited  him  at  his  home,  and  the  parting 
scene  was  filled  with  the  tenderness  of  a  final  separation.  In  1345,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  remained,  and  became 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  illustrious  chamber. 

During  the  days  of  trial  which  came  upon  us,  he  stood  firmly  by  the  ark 
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of  the  Constitution,  with  Clay,  Webster,  Houston,  and  other  magnanimous 
statesmen  who  were  worthy  to  have  sat  with  our  fathers,  around  the  ea.rly 
council  fires  of  the  Republic,  since  they  could  not  be  tempted  to  give  up  to 
party  what  belongs  to  mankind.  If  Heaven  always  gives  us  such  men  the 
Republic  will  be  perpetual. 

I  am  sure  the  world  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  should  pass  unnoticed  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  admired  names  which  adorn  the  annals  of  eloquence, 
humanity,  and  Christian  culture  : — 

William  Ellery  Chanfiing.—Born  i?i  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  April  ith, 
A.D.   1780.     Died  October    2d,   1842. — Some    men  are  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence to  transmit  the  torch  of  truth  from  age  to  age.    They  come  and  go 
with   the   centuries.     At   one   period,  they  are   called  prophets;  at  another, 
poets  ;  at  another,  apostles.     But  whenever  they  appear,  they  fulfil  their  mis- 
sion.    They  inspire   deeper  respect  for  man  as  the  child  of  a  Universal 
Father,  and  warmer  sympathy  for  his  sufferings  and  progress.     But  for  their 
efforts,  sacrifices  and  triumphs,  science  would  lack  teachers,  humanity  vindi- 
cators, and  Christianity  apostles.     They  have  achieved  for  mankind  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  ;  and  to  them  we  look  for  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
future.      Of  these  was  Channing.     His  whole  life  was  a  pure  offering  to  phi- 
losophy, learning,  humanity  and  religion.     In  his  stainless  character,  we  find 
almost  everything  we  admire  in  genius,  or  venerate  in  virtue.     Descended 
from  upright,  generous,  and  well-educated  ancestors ;  his   father  a  learned 
and  eminent  jurist;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  tact,  energy,  integrity  and 
judgment ;  born  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  greenest  island  on  the  verge 
of  the  Atlantic,  existence  opened  kindly  and  brightly  on  the  frank,  brave, 
beautiful  boy.     He  was  graduated  with  the  honors  of  Harvard  University  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  spent  two  years  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
David  Mead  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  where  he  often  met  Marshall,  and  other 
great  men  of  the   period.      Returning   to   Cambridge,   he  retired  from   the 
world  to  settle  the  principles  and  purposes  of  his  life.       His  intellectual  and 
moral  character  was  fixed  forever.     The  future  brought  no  change  to  him 
but  development  and  progress.      In   1803,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
settled  over  the  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  maintained  the  relation 
till  his  death.*   He  visited  Europe  in   1822,  appeared  as  an  author  in  1826, 
went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1S30,  died  in  1842,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  he 
sleeps  among  the  sacred  graves  of  Mount  Auburn. 

Such  are  the  records  of  chronology.  But  they  give  no  idea  of  Channing. 
His  history  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  repubhc  of  letters — his 
achievements  are  found  in  the  annals  of  philosophy  and  truth.  There  are  no 
events  in  his  history  to  relate.  There  are  none  in  the  life  of  Shakspere,  or 
Plato.  Such  men  can  have  no  biography  but  their  own  writings.  They  live 
in  a  world,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  unknown  to  other  men.  Their  strug- 
gles are  in  the  deepest  solitude  ;  their  victories  are  known  only  to  their  own 
souls ;  therefore  they  are  unheralded,  unrecorded.     We  must  leave,  then,  the 
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life  of  Channing,  and  contemplate  his  character.  From  the  beginning  he 
was  an  earnest  seeker  for  the  right,  and  the  true.  This  brought  him  to 
religion,  which  became  the  great  fact  of  his  life  :  authorship  was  only  an 
accident.  He  believed  man  capable  of  infinite  elevation,  and  to  this  great 
object  he  dedicated  his  life.  His  genius  soon  raised  him  to  eminence.  He 
brought  with  him  to  the  pulpit,  few  of  those  facilities  on  which  orators  rely. 
Small  in  stature,  feeble  in  physical  organization,  and  humble  in  the  estimate 
of  his  own  powers,  he  reposed  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  simple  truth  ;  and 
he  never  tried  to  reach  the  heart  except  by  appeals  to  the  understanding. 
In  his  bland  and  contemplative  philosophy,  he  became  the  Plato  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  gentleness  of  his  spirit  harmonized  with  the  delicacy 
of  his  person.  His  complexion  was  clear,  his  hair  soft  and  dark,  his  eyes  of 
deep  and  brilliant  blue;  every  movement  was  instinct  with  grace;  and  his 
voice  went  to  the  heart  with  the  witchery  of  a  spell.  With  his  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  good,  and  the  brightness  and  energy  of  his  conceptions  of  truth,  liis 
auditors  felt  that  he  had  moulded  himself  to  symmetrical  goodness  ;  and  the 
directness  with  which  he  brought  Christianity  to  bear  on  every-day  life,  made 
religion  under  his  preaching,  a  more  practical  and  sublime  reality.  Contro- 
versy was  repugnant  to  his  nature,  for  with  him  religion  was  a  life,  and  not  a 
creed.  He  always  acted  on  the  belief,  that  Christ  died  to  influence  the  mind 
of  man,  and  not  the  mind  of  God.  His  object  in  those  controversies  which 
he  was  forced  to  maintain,  was  to  unfold,  dift^'use  and  defend  large,  catholic 
views  of  Christianity.  His  habits  of  study  were  philosophic.  Every  field  of 
science,  and  every  department  of  learning,  yielded  him  its  tribute.  He  held 
with  steadiness  every  subject  on  his  mind,  till  his  opinions  were  established. 
His  style  was  clear,  graceful,  strong.  He  was  transparent  in  simple  earnest- 
ness. He  roused  every  hearer's  mind  to  its  highest  capacity  of  reflection. 
By  instinct  he  dreaded,  as  much  as  from  principle  he  abhorred,  all  fetters  on 
free  thought.  Above  all  did  he  claim  for  the  intellect  perfect  liberty  in  matters 
which  concern  the  soul.  He  applied  the  highest  principles  of  Christianity  to 
the  affairs  of  individuals,  communities,  and  nations.  He  illustrated  strikingly, 
what  he  ]:>rofoundly  believed — that  genius  is  a  self-guiding,  calm,  comprehen- 
sive power.  He  rebuked  fearlessly,  but  justly,  the  vices  and  the  sins  of  his 
age.  The  hoary  crime  of  war,  that  disastrous  legacy  of  barbarism  :  intem- 
perance, that  hydra-iniquity  :  oppression,  that  concentration  of  all  curses  : 
sectarianism,  the  worst  foe  of  Christianity  :  and  infidelity,  the  blight  of  the 
soul  :  one  by  one  they  all  excited  his  pity  and  drew  down  his  rebuke. 

No  man  has  lived,  who  could  more  truly  say  with  Terence,  Homo  Sum, 
nihil  humaiii  a  me  alietitim  piito.  His  heart  went  out  for  the  forgotten  mul- 
titude, for  he  recognized  greatness  under  the  lowliest  disguises :  and  probably 
his  lectures  to  the  laboring  classes  on  Self  Culture,  will  be  among  the  last 
of  his  writings  to  perish.  He  not  only  thirsted  for  perfect  goodness  himself, 
as  the  centre  and  fulness  of  all  that  is  truly  great  or  beautiful,  but  his  sym- 
pathy was  wakeful  and  ceaseless  with  human  nature  in  its  destinies,  science 
in  its  progrf  ss,  and  freedom  and  religion  in  their  struggle. 
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One  of  his  deepest  feelings  was  a  consciousness  of  the  ])rogress  of  the 
whole  universe,  and  he  looked  on  the  future,  not  on  the  past.  He  was 
lovely  in  all  his  domestic  relations  ;  and  from  his  presence,  emanated  sweet 
sanctions  on  every  scene  and  character-  of  social  life.  His  very  'good 
morning'  was  a  welcome  to  prayer.  He  had  lost  his  father  in  his  youth, 
but  his  mother  was  long  spared  to  him,  and  every  year  only  brightened  the 
beauty  of  his  filial  affection  with  new  reverence,  tenderness  and  regard. 
His  summer  home  was  on  his  native  island,  where  among  the  tranquillizing 
influences  of  woodland  walks,  serene  landscapes,  and  ocean's  luxuriant  heav- 
ings,  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  His  life  became  more  and  more  beautiful 
to  the  last.  '  As  I  grow  older,'  he  says,  '  I  strive  to  feel  more  my  connection 
with  the  universal  church  ;  with  all  good  and  holy  men.  I  stand  aloof  from 
all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light ;  who  look  for  a  purer  and 
more  effectual  manifestation  of  Christian  truth.' 

When  this  pure  and  gifted  man  died,  a  tribute  Mithout  parallel  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  As  the  funeral  procession  moved  with  his  ashes  for  the 
grave,  in  the  general  dirge  was  heard  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  from  the 
tower  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral.  It  foretold  the  coming  of  that  better  age, 
which  Channing  had  lived  and  labored  for,  when  all  distinctions  of  creed 
and  clime  will  be  forgotten  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

Over  a  green  mound  in  Mount  Auburn,  that  beautiful  garden  of  the  dead, 
a  chaste  monument  bears  the  inscription  'Channing.'  Those  who  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  the  spot,  find  in  it,  refreshment  and  courage  for  the  battle 
of  life.' 

'  If  there  had  been  less  asperity  displayed  in  the  while  he  was  speaking,  although  it  fell  scarcely  low 
theological  debates  of  the  last  generation,  I  might  have  enough  to  touch  the  velvet  of  his  pulpit,  it  came  with 
spoken  with  more  freedom  of  the  high  moral  and  superb  the  weight  of  a  thousand  thunders.  In  his  delivery 
intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Channing  without  the  he  seemed  to  rely  with  sublime  faith  upon  the  simple 
same  risk  I  now  incur  of  being  in  a  measure  misunder-  power  of  his  own  ideas.  His  conclusions  were  all  but  irre- 
stood.  I  think  the  structure  of  Dr.  Channing's  mind  sistible,  and  as  he  very  rarely  dwelt  upon  the  peculiarities 
and  heart  affords  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  we  are  of  his  own  religious  creed  ;  preferring  to  deal  in  genera! 
acquainted  with  of  what  in  our  imperfect  state  we  are  principles  in  which  the  hearts  and  the  judgments  of  his 
obliged  to  define  as  perfection.  His  intellect  was  as  pure  hearers  yielded  their  most  cordial  concurrence.  He 
as  Plato's,  his  construction  of  sentences  more  perfect  swept  every  field  of  the  moral  universe  with  the 
than  Addison's.  The  grasp  of  his  comprehension  re-  strength  of  the  eagle's  wing.  I  have  many  times  since 
minds  us  sometimes  of  B.icon,  while  the  delicacy  of  his  his  death  recalled  vividly  to  my  recollection  so  many 
fanc5'  is  suggestive  of  the  moral  blandness  of  the  author  touching  things  he  said,  and  so  many  kind  and  genia 
of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard.  There  was  an  words  that  fell  fro.nti  his  lips  that  I  can  hardly  now- 
indescribable  harmony  between  his  person  and  mind,  bring  him  back  to  my  fancy  within  those  narrow  phys. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  beautiful  illustra-  cal  limits  that  represented  his  person.  It  seems  to  me 
tions  we  know  in  our  race,  of  the  blending  of  heart  and  now  almost  miraculous,  that  so  tender  and  fragile  a 
intellect  with  all  the  most  touching  qualities  of  the  one,  form  should  have  held  a  man  whose  ideas  reached  from 
and  all  the  grandest  characteristics  of  the  other.  He  earth  to  heaven,  and  agitated  the  purest  intellectaal 
was  as  gentle  and  tender  in  all  his  affections  ;  he  was  as  'world.  There  is  still  one  aspect  of  his  charming  charact 
mild  and  delicate  in  all  his  movements;  he  had  as  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  even  in  this  brief  survey 
Keen  a  sense  of  moral  and  physical  beauty,  and  his  of  his  general  characteristics.  With  the  exception 
voice  was  as  soft  and  genial  as  we  ever  find  in  the  of  a  single  controversy  with  Lyman  Beecher,  on 
most  gifted  and  affectionate  of  women.  But  there  was  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr. 
a  lion  firmness  and  heroism  lying  underneath  this  tran-  Channing  ever  entered  into  a  religious  controversy; 
quil  and  gleaming  surface.  In  a  just  cause  he  was  the  nor  did  he  even  in  this  discussion,  which  was  forced  on 
pery  Hercules  of  his  times,  and  when  he  lifted  that  him,  approach  a  sectarian  spirit  in  the  remotest  degree, 
soft,  delicate  hand,  which  he  so  rarely  did   in  gesture  He   is   the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  Unitarian  seel 
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ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS    OF   THE    ARTS  OF    DESIGN    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  I  have  yet  paid  no  attention  to  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  America  they  will  be  unnoticed  in  this  book.  With 
all  the  rude  v/ork  which  had  to  be  done  in  this  country,  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  our  record  in  painting,  portrait,  historical  and  landscape — nor  in 
sculpture,  pcrtrait-busts  and  portrait-statues — nor  even  in  architecture — in  all 
of  which  we  have  accomplished  something.* 

in  this  country,  but  he  always  disclaimed  during  his  best  projects  ever  proposed  for  the  good  of  the  arts  in 

life  a  desire  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  and  he  even  America,   met  with    httle  encouragement,  except  from 

reiterated  his  earnest  wish,  that  those  who  might  sym-  rr    j  .       •        u          -j 

.     .          .,    ,•       •  those  who  could  least  afiord  to  give  them  aid. 
pathize  with   his  feelings  or  coincide  with   his  views, 

should  write  no  creeds,  nor   make   any  ecclesiastical  There  are  certain  advantages  connected  with  greaf 

organizations  from  which  honest  believers  in  the  Chris-  collections  and   galleries    which   have   been    felt   more 

tian  faidi  should  under  any  circumstances  be  excluded,  deeply,  perhaps,  by  most  civilized  governments  than  our 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  profess  ,t       ,                     •      ,         a       ■  -l    i  •    r' 

...         ,         ,    .  own.     V  ery  few  great  artists  have  nounshed  m  Europe, 
his  faith   should  be  inspired,  under  all  circumstances, 

with  so  broad  and  comprehensive  a  spirit  of  charity.  ^'"^'^Pt  'l^o^e  who  were  commissioned  by  different  gov- 

■  It  has  often  been  said,  to  our  disparagement,  by  emments  to  execute  for  them  their  largest  and  choicest 

the  advocates  of  monarchy,  that  the  arts  of  taste  and  works.      AH  historians  who  have   written   about  the 

design  never  can  hope  for  the  same  florid  epoch  among  Church  of  Rome  and  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  have 

us  which  they  have  so  often  attained  under  the  sway  accorded  one  high  quality  to  their  policy.    At  no  period 

of  princes.     In  confirmation  of  this  bold  statement,  we  did  the  ^'atican  allow  a  great  artist  to  exist  in  Europe 

are  pointed   to  the  history  of  kings,  emperors,   and  without  calling  his  genius  into  requisition  to  embellish 

popes,  who  have  erected  magnificent  palaces  and  tem-  and  adorn  the  Eternal  City.     It  was  so  all  through  the 

pies,  and  adorned  them  with  the  works  of  illustrious  Middle  Ages.    The  munificence  and  taste  of  Leo  X. 

artists.     But  such  writers  forget  that  the  chief  triumphs  contrast  strangely  and   refreshingly,  in  the   florid   de- 

of  the  arts  in  Greece,  were  coeval  with  the  existence  of  velopment  of  the  arts  of  design,  with  the  most  ferocious 

her  republic — that  art  began  to  decline  in  Rome  on  the  persecution  of  the  Reformers  who  suffered  under  his 

downfall  of  the  old  commonwealth,  and  that  the  most  pontificate.    On  the  same  page  where  we  find  recorded 

brilliant  achievements  of  the  arts  were  witnessed   in  the  attempt  to  crush  Luther  and  his  associates,  we  read 

Italy  during  the  existence  of  the  free  States  of  the  fif-  the  triumphs  of  Michael  Angelo's  chisel,  and  the  mir- 

teenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.     And  yet,  acles  of  the  pencil  of  Raphael.    Indeed,  for  hundreds  of 

so  little  has  been  hitherto  done  by  the  general  or  State  years,  hardly  a  pope  filled   the  chair  of  St.  Peter  who 

governments,  or  by  the  people  of  this  country,  for  the  did  not  feel  a  noble  pride  in  laying  a  tribute  upoa  the 

encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  we  have,  to  a  certain  genius  of  his  age  to  illustrate  some  portion  of  Romar 

degree,  rendered  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  or  Christian  history.     In   the  most  brilliant   period  of 

insensibility  to  their  claims.     It  has  seemed  impossible  the  monarchy  of  France,  when  kings   swayed   public 

to  get  a  bin  through  Congress  to  erect  any  monuments  affairs  without  the   Interference   of  the   multitude,  the 

to  commemorate  the  events  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  we  arts  were  carried  to  great  perfection  ;  and  in  the  time  of 

believe  the  most  hoping  and  patriotic  have  given  up  all  the  Empire,  Napoleon  brought  into  requisition,  to  em- 

sxpectatlon  of  seeing  the  Government  erect  a  monu-  hellish   his   reign,   the   most    gifted   artistic   genius   in 

nient  to  ihe  Father  of  the  Republic.  Europe.     Even  in  our  times,  one  of  the  cardinal  points 

But   this   was   not   the   most   discouraging  circum-  of  the  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  consisted  in 

stance.     There  has,  until  recently,  been  little  apprecia-  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  ru> 

tion  of  art    ir:  ong  our  men  of  fortune.     Some  of  the  dimentsof  the  arts  of  design.     It  is  regarded  in  eyei7 


2i8  EARLY  PAINTERS  OF  AMERICA— WATSON. 

The  Early  Pamters  of  America —  Watson,  Smybert,  West,  Feale,  Stuart, 
Trumbull. — Near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Episcopal 
Church  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  sleeps  the  first  American  painter  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  following  words  can  be  read  on  his 
tombstone  :  •  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Watson,  who  de- 
parted this  life  August  2 2d,  1768,  aged  83  years.'  This  stone  does  not  tell  us 
that  he  was  a  painter,  nor  do  any  of  his  works  exist  in  our  times.  Dunlap 
says  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1715,  to  prac- 
tice his  art  of  portrait  painting.  '  He  lived  long  in  the  land  of  his  choice, 
and  died  in  extreme  old  age.'  After  his  death  they  pulled  down  his  house, 
but  left  his  studio  standing.  Dunlap  saw  it  when  a  boy.  '  It  remained,'  says 
he,  'and  attracted  admiration  by  the  heads  of  sages,  heroes  and  kings.  The 
window-shutters  were  divided  into  squares,  and  each  square  presented  the 
head  of  some  personage  in  antique  costume,  with  beard,  and  hemlet,  and 
crown.'  The  painter's  neighbors  said  he  was  a  miser.  Probably  the  artist's 
business  was  a  precarious  one,  and  like  a  wise  man  he  took  good  care  of  the 

portion  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  gov-  and  magnificent  results  that  would  attend  the  expendi- 
ernments  to  afford  to  their  subjects  facilities  for  the  lure  of  a  million  dollars,  in  founding  in  every  State  a 
prosecution  of  artistic  studies.  There  are  few  coun-  great  institution  of  learning  and  art.  Not  a  single 
tries  but  England  where  private  individuals  are  pos-  generation  would  go  by  before  the  whole  nation  would 
sessed  of  those  colossal  fortunes  necessary  to  found  be  made  to  feel  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of 
galleries  without  the  aid  of  government ;  and  even  such  institutions ;  and  thus  a  foundation  for  future 
there,  the  Museum,  the  gallery  established  by  the  State  progress  and  fame  would  be  laid  deeper  than  can  ever 
compares  favorably  with  the  greatest  on  the  Continent,  be  done  by  the  extension  of  our  empire.  We  are  mak- 
Although  England  has  had  no  artist  who  has  rivalled  ing  no  war  against  the  spread  of  our  dominion.  We 
the  great  masters  of  Italy,  yet  many  of  their  finest  have  long  believgd  that  this  entire  continent  was  des- 
works  have  gone  there  ;  and  nearly  all  those  artists  of  tined  by  Providence  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo- 
eminence  she  has  had,  ave  traced  the  chief  develop-  Saxon  race,  and  we  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the 
ment  of  their  genius  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  those  way  of  such  a  consummation,  even  if- it  were  in  our 
few  collections  she  possessed.  We  are  yet  to  learn  power.  But  we  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  so 
that  any  fair  appeal  has  ever  been  made  in  vain  to  the  often  commented  upon  by  distinguished  foreigners, 
liberality  of  the  British  Parliament  for  the  establish-  namely,  that  there  is  a  strange  insensibility  in  our 
ment  of  galleries  and  institutions  of  art,  or  for  their  government  to  the  claims  of  art  and  literature  upon  its 
encouragement.  Abroad  it  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  patronage  and  encouragement ;  and  it  does  seem 
sacred  duties  of  governments  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  strange  that  a  great  republic  of  upwards  of  forty  mil- 
establishment  of  those  institutions  from  which  society  Uon  of  citizens,  whose  happiness  and  the  durability 
receives  its  chief  elements  of  refinement.  It  is  as  im-  of  whose  institutions  depend  so  entirely  upon  educa- 
portant  that  a  class  of  men  should  be  educated  in  tion  and  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  liberal 
painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  as  it  is  that  a  arts,  should  have  done  so  little  for  these  beneficent 
class  should  be  trained  for  maritime  and  militarj'  de-  objects. 

fence,  or  that  institutions  should  be  established  for  the  But  a  better  day  is  dawning.  A  taste  for  art  is 
propagation  of  science.  fast  developing  itself  in  every  part  of  the  nation.  Pub- 
It  is  within  the  means  of  our  government  to  spend  He  men  are  beginning  to  feel  the  duty  of  founding  in- 
fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  stitutions  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
for  exterminating  Indians  ;  and  so  vast  are  the  re-  national  genius,  while  private  individuals  have  atoned 
sources  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  munificently  for  the  comparative  niggardliness  of  the 
that  any  calculable  sum  should  be  expended  for  any  use-  State.  We  shall  not  end  in  the  endowment  of  Agri- 
fill  or  hononible  purpose  ;  but  we  have  often  made  a  cal-  cultural  Colleges,  noble  as  that  bro.Td,  primitive  work 
sulation,  as  far  as  such  a  thing  can  be  done,  of  the  vast  may  be.     We  are  fast  coming  to  greater  things. 
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few  gold  pieces  that  found  their  way  into  his  studio — a  custom  that  might  be 
introduced  generally  among  artists  without  any  particular  injury.  The  old 
painter  would  not  have  his  house  re-roofed,  let  the  rain  beat  in  as  it  liked.  So, 
when  he  was  old,  and  deaf,  and  bed-ridden  withal,  they  began  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  infirmities.  This  is  the  fashion  all  over  the  world.  His  nephew, 
who  had  left  the  British  army  to  go  and  see  his  old  uncle  well  buried,  and  then 
step'into  his  shoes,  improved  the  opportunity,  and  set  the  carpenters  at  work. 
A.n  occasional  hammer-stroke  reached  the  deaf  man's  inner  ear,  and  he  asked 
the  boy — '  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  pecking  and  knocking  I  hear  every 
day?'  The  nephew,  taken  by  surprise,  answered,  'Pecking!  pecking?  oh, 
ay  !  it's  the  woodpeckers  ;  they  are  in  amazing  quantities  this  year — leave 
the  trees  and  attack  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  There  is  no  driving  them  off.' 
The  old  painter  was  satisfied,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died.  He  had 
brought  with  him  from  Scotland  a  collection  of  paintings,  said  to  have  been 
real  or  imaginary  portraits  of  kings  who  ruled  the  British  Islands  ;  '  And 
this  agrees,'  says  Dunlap,  'with  the  awe-inspiring,  inveterate  heroes  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  on  his  window-shutters.'  The  neighborhood  seems  to 
have  been  loyal  to  the  British  king  in  the  Revolution  ;  but  they  happened  to 
be  in  the  minority.  '  Of  course  the  deserted  studio  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  undisciplined  yeomanry ;  and  the  first  cabinet  of  the  fine  arts  founded  on 
the  continent  was  broken  up,  and  its  treasures  dispersed  by  those  who  prob- 
ably took  delight  in  executing  summary  justice  on  the  effigies  of  the  Nimrods 
of  the  land.' 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence  ;  and  it  is,  in  itself 
considered.  So  is  the  little  rill  that  comes  trickHng  out  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Standing  by  the  grave  of  '  Mr.  John  Watson,'  many  an  artist  has  felt 
his  heart  beat  quicker.  The  day  will  come,  too,  when  our  painters  will  hold 
a  jubilee  of  art  around  this  resting-place  of  the  first  American  painter.  His 
pictures  are  lost,  but  his  influence  will  live  for  ever.  Dunlap  was  born  where 
Watson  lived  and  died ;  and  he  tells  us  he  never  should  have  written  his 
History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  had  it  not  been  for  the  painter,  on  whose 
shutters  he  saw  when  he  was  a  boy,  those  mysterious  heads  of  sages,  hero'es, 
and  kings. 

It  is  strange  that  some  philosophical  historian  should  not  long  ago  have 
rendered  a  grand  tribute  to  Berkeley  ;  for  few  persons  that  ever  landed  or 
lived  on  these  shores,  have  left  impressions  so  deep  upon  the  continent. 
This  wonderful  man  was  the  first,  of  all  the  Old  World  philosophers,  to  fore- 
see the  part  Ameiica  would  play  in  the  drama  of  the  world.  He  had 
travelled  over  Europe,  and  learned  its  languages,  and  exhausted  its  literature. 
Under  the  solemn  shadows  of  the  Coliseum  he  had  studied  the  moral  of  his- 
tory— he  turned  his  hopeful  eye  away  to  the  West. 

John  Smybert,  who  was  one  of  those  few  names  that  make  up  the  golden 
links  of  all  that  is  bright  and  useful  in  our  history,  had  been  Berkeley's  travel- 
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ling  companion  in  Italy.  In  that  land  of  the  light  and  the  dark,  the  sage, 
prophet  and  poet  used  to  wander  with  the  young  painter  among  the  ruins  of 
'  dead  empires,'  and  speak  to  him  of  that  hemisphere  where  the  muse  should  one 
day  sing,  '  another  golden  age.'  All  educated  young  Americans  love  to  think 
of  the  Coliseum  ;  it  stirs  the  blood  when  we  recall  the  gladiator  so  bravely 
dying  as  he  remembered,  'his  young  barbarians  all  at  play,'  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  So,  too,  of  the  Roman  P'orum  with  its  senator  in  his  toga  ;'"  and 
the  shout  of  the  indignant  people  who  sometimes  made  their  voice  heard  in 
the  palace  of  a  brutal  tyrant.  Who  has  not  waked  from  sleep  when  dreaming 
of  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes  ?  But  the  picture  of  Berkeley,  sitting 
among  the  ruins  of  the.  Coliseum,  talking  to  the  painter  about'  the  future 
glories  of  America,  stirs  us  deeper  than  all.  We  know  not  when  he  wrote 
those  prophetic  lines  ;  but  we  can  imagine  him  stopping  short  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  as  he  was  walking  around  Rome,  and  stretching  his  hand  away  to 
the  West,  as  he  repeated  his  wonderful  prophecy  to  his  painter-companion 
about  '  the  course  of  empire.' 

'  Confiding,'  says  Verplanck,  in  his  noble  tribute  to  Berkeley,  '  in  these 
glorious  auguries,  and  animated  by  the  pure  ambition  of  contributing  to 
hasten  forward  the  'rise  of  Empire  and  of  Arts,'  he  sailed  for  the  West  in 
1728.  The  sage  took  Smybert  with  him  to  be  the  professor  of  art  in  the 
new  university.  Nor  did  disappointment  turn  him  back.  The  painter  loved 
and  married  a  Pilgrim  girl.  The  great  Berkeley  could  not  found  his  univer- 
sity, but  he  loved  learning,  and  he  gave  nearly  all  he  had  to  Yale  College. 
His  library,  President  Clapp,  in  his  History,  well  calls  '  the  finest  collection 
of  books  that  ever  came  together  at  one  time  in  America.'  His  farm  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  gave  too  ;  and  when  he  sent  the  deed  he  requested  that  it 
might  be  '  held  in  trust  for  the  maintenance,  during  the  time  between  their 
first  and  second  degrees,  of  three  students,  of  the  college  who  should  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  most  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  in  default  of  applicants  at  any  time  to  the 
purchase  of  Latin  and  Greek  books  as  premiums  for  Latin  composition  in 
the  several  classes.'  The  long  line  of  true  men  who  have  held  that  trust, 
haVe  kept  it  sacred  ;  and  we  were  told  '  this  farm  produces  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  the  proceeds  are  regularly  applied  to  the 
objects  designated  by  the  donor.'  Many  a  boy  who  afterwards  made  the 
world  brighter  and  better,  has  read  these  precious  books — many  a  poor  stu- 
dent who  made  the  world  rich  has  eaten  the  bread  of  the  good  Berkeley's 
farm,  and  may  poor  students  eat  that  bread  forever  1  Berkeley  did_  for  our 
literature  and  arts,  what  Dante  did  for  Italy.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  thing 
he  ever  did  was  to  bring  Smybert,  the  painter,  to  America. 

Smybert  had  already  won  esteem  in  Tuscany,  as  a  painter.  The  Grand 
Duke  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  two  or  three  Siberian  Tartars,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  ;  and  when  the  painter  landed  at  Narraganset 
Bay,  "he  exclaimed,   '  These  fellows  I  have  seen  and  painted  before.' 

There  is  now  in  New  Haven  a  very  valuable  painting,  of  which  the  world 
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knows  little,  and  cares  less — a  picture  of  the  Berkeley  family,  painted  by 
Smybert,  and  discovered  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  one  of  his  tours  of  recreation  off 
in  some  obscure  nook  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Waterhouse  lent  his  noble  aid 
to  the  poet-divine  in  getting  it  for  Yale  College.  The  scene  represents  Berke- 
ley in  a  standing  attitude,  dictating  to  a  secretary  his  'Minute  Philosopher' 
at  Newport,  and  surrounded  by  his  family ;  it  is  a  home-scene,  completely  a 
Ht'N  England  affair  :  it  makes  us  think  of  old  Pilgrim  days.  Dr.  Dwight  said 
the  sketch  was  made  while  painter,  philosopher,  and  family  were  rocking  on 
the  Atlantic. 

Smybert  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  ^Villiams,  the  Latin  schoolmaster, 
who — honor  to  the  Bostonians  then,  as  now,  for  their  Latin  school — taught  the 
tongue  of  Brutus  to  the  boys  who  afterwards  flung  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor. 
Smybert  did  good  in  his  time,  filled  nobly  his  mission,  and  died  .in  1751. 
He  left  an  influence  that  every  artist  who  ever  lives  in  America  will  feel  till 
painters  paint  no  longer ;  and  he  left  a  son  tvho  was  at  an  early  age  eclipsing 
the  fame  of  his  father.  The  venerated  Judge  Cranch,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  a 
letter  of  August  5,  1775,  said  to  the  boy:  '  When  I  consider  the  ease  with 
which  your  hand  improves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  form,  and  adds  new 
charms  to  the  most  angelic  face,  I  do  not  wonder  that  your  riper  imagination 
should  fly  beyond  your  pencil,  and  draw  the  internal  picture  of  your  friend  so 
much  fairer  than  the  original.'  Some  proof  of  merit  in  young  Nathaniel  Smy- 
bert, and  we  thank  the  generous  judge  for  giving  his  sympathies  to  the  boy. 
The  poor  fellow's  biography  is  a  brief  one.  He  painted  some  things  sweetly, 
made  everybody  love  him,  and  then  went  to  a  world  where  the  painter's  colors 
never  fade  ! 

A  painter  called  Williams  lived  in  Philadelphia  about  this  time.  He  may 
have  painted  good  or  bad,  but  he  did  something  worth  remembering  :  he 
lent  the  works  of  Fresnoy  and  Richardson  to  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
West,  a  young  Quaker,  who  afterwards  abandoned  the  good  Penn  city,  with 
Its  straight  coats  and  straight  streets,  and  threw  away  his  Quaker  coat,  and 
went  over  the  big  waters,  and  lived  with  a  king,  and  painted  '  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,'  and  founded  the  Royal  Academy,  and  did  various  other  notable 
things.   . 

Benjamin  West. — He  is  worthy  of  a  better  biographer  than  Cunningham, 
who  dipped  his  brush  a  little  too  deep  in  the  paint-box  of  fancy ;  or  John 
Gait,  who  is  a  Httle  too  puerile  ;  or  Dunlap,  who  is  a  good  deal  too  dull.  A 
word  about  this  first  native  American  painter,  who  was  the  best  painter  the 
world  had  in  his  times,  or  had  seen  for  a  century,  think  what  his  own  country- 
men may  of  him  now  !  This  man  was  the  pet  of  a  British  king,  and  the 
toast  of  a  nation,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  very  soberly  asked,  '  What  has 
America  yet  done  for  the  Arts  ? '  Founded  the  first  Academy  it  ever  had.  He 
was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1738,  just  ten  years 
after  Smybert  landed  in  America.     He  came  of  good  stock.     An  ancestor  of 
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his,  Col.  James  West,  did  some  fighting  in  the  field  by  the  side  of  John 
Hampden.  When  Benjamin  was  seven  years  old,  he  was  put  to  watching  a 
sleeping  baby  one  day ;  he  drew  the  baby  in  his  cradle  with  a  pen.  His 
sober  parents  encouraged  him,  and  in  no  great  space  of  time  the  Quaker 
home  was  filled  with  works  of  art,  such  as  they  were.  Some  time  after  this, 
a  neighbor—  General  Wayne's  father — took  a  fancy  to  six  chalk  heads  the  boy 
had  made,  and  gave  him  six  dollars  for  them.  But  so  far,  he  had  no  paints 
orbfushes.  Lewis — one  of  his  American  biographers — says  his  colors  were 
charcoal  and  chalk,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  berries,  and  he  laid  them  on  with 
the  hair  of  a  cat  drawn  through  a  goosequill.  He  got  '  from  the  Mohawk  or 
Delaware  Indians  red  and  yellow  earths  used  by  them  at  their  toilets.  Mrs. 
West's  indigo  pot  supplied  blue,  and  the  urchin  thus  gauied  possession  of 
those  primitive  colors  he  afterwards  knew  to  be  the  materials  whose  combined 
minglings,  in  their  various  gradations,  gave  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.' 
Once  supplied  with  colors  he  'got  on'  pretty  fast.  Little  Ben.  seems  to 
have  been  an  ambitious  fellow,  for  a  Quaker.  He  went  riding  one  day  on 
horseback,  behind  a  brother  Quaker.  The  two  worthies  began  to  discourse 
very  soberly  about  the  mystery  of  life,  and  what  they  should  do  in  the  world. 
'This,'  said  his  companion,  'is  my  last  ride — tomorrow  1  shall  be  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor.'  '  Well,  then,'  said  the  painter-boy — who  afterwards  chose 
his  companions  among  kings — 'you  may  ride  alone.  I  don't  ride  with  tailors,' 
and  off  he  went. 

A  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  visit  to  Chester 
county,  where  he  saw  this  boy.  When  he  returned,  he  sent  him  a  present 
worth  more  than  a  kingdom — 'a  box  of  paints  and  brushes,  and  several 
pieces  of  canvas  prepared,  and  six  engravings  by  Greveling.'  They  were  the 
first  works  or  implements  of  art  the  boy  had  ever  seen.  He  copied  the  en- 
gravings, representing  successfully  by  colors  the  light  and  shade  of  the  pictures. 
Sixty-seven  years  afterward,  one  of  these  copies  was  hung  by  the  side  of 
'Christ  Rejected.'  Two  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Philadelphia.  His 
patron  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the  boy  to  Philadelphia  and  gave  him  a  home 
in  his  own  house.  Here  he  saw  the  first  painting  in  oil — except  his  own — that 
had  ever  fallen  under  his  eye — a  portrait  by  Williams.  There  was  a  gunsmith 
at  I>ancaster, — the  seer  of  his  neighborhood,  and  he  gave  him  the  subject  of 
his  first  historical  painting  —  '  Christ  Rejected.'  '  You  must  paint  me 
the  death  of  Socrates,  Benjamin.'  '  Socrates  ? '  was  the  reply  of  the 
big-eyed  boy,  '  I  never  heard  of  the  fellow.'  So  the  gunsmith  read 
him  the  story.  West's  eye  flashed — he  took  the  book  home  with  him — got 
one  of  the  gunmaker's  workmen  for  his  model,  and  he  killed  Socrates.  This 
gunsmith's  name  was  Henry ,  and  we  know  nothing  more  of  him. 

Provost  Smith,  of  the  College  at  Philadelphia,  saw  West  at  Lancaster, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  send  him  to  town,  where  the  Provost  directed 
his  classical  and  artistic  studies.  Before  the  father,  however,  gave  up  his  boy 
to  '  the  worldly  occupation  of  painting,'  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  prayer.     There  is  not  so  much  to  provoke  a  smile  at  this  business 
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as  some  folks  may  suppose.  People  that  pray  over  such  matters  are 
not  always  the  fools  the  world  in  our  times  takes  them  to  be.  The  brethren 
in  drab  came  together  for  the  moving  of  the  spirit.  The  spirit  did  move, 
and  they  declared  the  Lord  had  made  Benjamin  to  be  a  painter— a  decision 
which  the  best  painters  in  Europe  have  for  a  century  confirmed. 

Gov.  Hamilton  had  a  small  gallery  of  paintings.  There  was  one  picture 
in  that  collection  which  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  West's  advancement — a 
Murillo — St.  Ignatius— captured  in  a  Spanish  prize.  At  this  time  his  price  for 
a  head  was  $12.50  ;  a  full  length,  ^25.  He  now  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  better  paid ;  and  having,  at  the  end  of  eleven  months'  hard  work,  a 
little  money  laid  aside,  he  determined  to  go  to  Italy.  A  ship  laden  with  flour 
was  sailing  from  Philadelphia  for  Leghorn,  and  he  went  aboard  of  her.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  was  worshiping  the  genius  of  Raphael,  as  he  stood,  awe-struck 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  saw  the  celebrated  blind  Cardinal  Albani,  who, 
hearing  he  was  a  native  of  t"he  New  World,  asked  if  he  was  a  white  man. 
'Yes.'  'How  white?'  '  A  considerable  whiter  than  yourself  It  was  a 
queer  sight  to  the  Italians.  An  American  Quaker  had  come  from  the  woods 
of  the  wild  Western  Continent  to  study  art  in  old  Rome  !  When  they  showed 
him  the  Apollo,  West  exclaimed,  '  How  like  a  young  Mohawk  warrior  ! ' — 
probably  the  most  beautiful  criticism  ever  passed  upon  that  wonderful  statue. 
•  Gait  and  several  English  writers  have  said  that  West's  first  painting  in 
Rome  was  better  than  anything  of  Mengs's,  who  was  then  the  greatest  artist 
there.  He  stayed  in  Italy  four  years,  and  was  regarded  as  the  best  painter  in 
that  city.  He  went  through  all  the  principal  Italian  cities,  among  others, 
Bologna.  In  the  meantime  his  money  was  gone  ;  but  while  waiting  in  Flor- 
ence for  a  small  sum  in  payment  for  a  picture  he  had  made,  he  received  a 
note  from  his  bankers,  saying  they  had  orders  from  a  company  of  gentlemen 
in  Philadelphia  to  give  him  an  unlimited  credit!  He  now  returned  to  Rome, 
and  painted  Cimon,  Iphigenia,  Angelica  and  Medora;  These  estabUshed 
his  reputation  as  an  historical  painter,  and  obtained  him  the  academical 
honors  of  Rome. 

After  four  years  of  study  and  success  in  the  land  of  Raphael,  he  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Alps,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1763,  he  reached  London. 
Everything  conspired  to  favor  West's  advancement  all  through  life.  He  could 
not  have  arrived  in  London  at  a  more  auspicious  moment.  There  was  not  an 
historical  painter  of  genius  now  engaged  in  his  art  in  Great  Britain.  Ho- 
garth was  dying,  Barry  had  abandoned  his  easel  to  battle  Rome.  Reynolds 
painted  nothing  but  portraits ;  Gainsborough  and  Wilson,  only  landscapes. 
Before  West  could  succeed,  however,  he  had  to  create  a  new  taste  in  Great 
Britain ;  for  there  was  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  so  destitute  at  the  time 
of  a  true  taste  in  the  arts.  The  writer  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes  tells  a  story 
to  the  point.  When  West  exhibited  his  Pylades  and  Orestes,  although  crowds 
came  to  see  it,  not  a  visitor  ever  asked  the  price  of  the  picture,  or  thought  of 
giving  the  artist  a  commission.     A  gentleman  of  taste  spoke  one  day  in  terms 
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of  admiration  of  this  beautiful  work.  'Why  do  you  not  buy  it?'  said  his 
friend.  'Buy  it!'  was  the  reply  of  the  astonished  man;  '  why,  what  would 
the  world  say  if  I  should  have  anything  in  my  house  but  a  portrait  ?  '  And 
this  was  a  fair  specimen  of  undeveloped  English  taste  at  the  time.  Leslie 
says  that  no  Englishman  would  have  dared  to  hang  up  in  his  parlor,  or  even 
his  library,  any  one  of  the  matchless  creations  of  Hogarth.  '  All  admired 
West's  picture,'  says  he,  'but  nobody  dared  to  buy  it.'  But  he  gained  the 
eye  and  the  hearts  of  a  few  men  of  fortune  and  taste,  and  in  a  short  time  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  George  III.,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron  till  he 
died.  This  was  the  triumph  of  his  talent,  his  honesty  and  his  independent 
spirit.  Intrigues  were  planned  against  him — ministers  and  courtiers,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  flatterers  and  his  mistresses,  all  plotted  and  counter- 
plotted against  the  American  painter.  But  the  king  was  firm  in  his  purpose  : 
he  still  gave  West  commissions,  still  invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  stood  by 
him  to  the  last. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was  called  the  '  finest  gentle- 
man  in  Europe.'  '     While  this   gentleman  was  making  some  alterations  in 


'  Lovers  of  long  sums  have  added  up  the  millions 
and  millions  which  in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  ex- 
istence this  single  prince  consumed.  Besides  his  income 
of  ;£5o,ooo,  ^70,000,  ;£ioo,ooo,  ;^i20,ooo  a  year,  we 
read  of  three  applications  to  Parliament ;  debts  to  the 
amount  of  ;^i6o,ooo  of  ;^6so,ooo,  besides  mysterious 
foreign  loans,  whereof  he  pocketed  the  proceeds. 
What  did  he  do  for  all  this  money  ?  Why  was  he  to 
have  it^  If  he  had  been  a  manufacturing  town  or  a 
populous  rural  district  or  an  army  of  five  thousand 
men,  he  would  not  have  cost  more.  He,  one  solitary 
stout  man,  who  did  not  toil,  nor  spin,  nor  fight — what 
had  any  mortal  done  that  he  should  be  pampered  so  ? 

In  1784,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Carl- 
ton Palace  was  given  to  him,  and  furnished  by  the 
nation  with  as  much  luxury  as  could  be  devised.  His 
pockets  were  filled  with  money  :  he  said  it  was  not 
snough  ;  he  flung  it  out  of  the  window,  he  spent  ;£io,- 
300  a  year  for  the  coats  on  his  back.  The  nation  gave 
him  more  money,  and  more,  and  more.  The  sum  is 
past  counting.  He  was  a  prince  most  lovely  to  look 
on,  and  christened  Prince  Florizel,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance In  the  world.  That  he  was  the  handsomest  prince 
was  agreed  by  men,  and  alas  !  by  many  women. — 
Tkackeray^s  Four  Georges^  pp.  189-190. 

I  read  that  Lady  Yarmouth — my  most  religious  and 
gracious  king's  favorite — sold  a  bishopric  to  a  clergy- 
man for  ;{j5,ooo.  (She  betted  him  .^5,000  that  he 
would  not  be  made  a  bishop,  and  he  lost,  and  paid 
her.)  Was  he  the  only  prelate  of  his  time  led  up  by 
such  hands  for  consecration  ?  As  I  peep  into  George 
XL's  St.  James's,  I  see  a  crowd  of  cassocks  rusding  up 
the  back  stairs  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  stealthy 
clergy  slipping  purses  into  their  laps  ;  that  godless  old 
king  yawnmg  under  his  canopy  in  his  chapel  royal  as 
the  chaplain  before  him  is  discoursing.  Discoursing 
about  what?  about  righteousne:?  and  judgment? 
While  the  chaplain  is  preaching  the  king  is  chattering 


in  German  almost  as  loud  as  the  preacher — so  loud 
that  the  clergyman — it  may  be  one  Dr.  Young — he  who 
wrote  'Night  Thoughts,'  and  discoursed  on  the  splen" 
dor  of  the  stars,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  utter  vani- 
ties of  this  world — actually  burst  out  crying  in  his  pul- 
pit because  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  dispenser  of 
bishoprics  would  not  listen  to  him  !  No  wonder  that 
the  clergy  were  corrupt  and  indifferent  amid  this  in- 
difference and  corruption.  No  wonder  that  skeptics 
multiplied,  and  morals  degenerated,  so  far  as  they  de- 
pended on  the  influence  of  such  a  king.  No  wonder 
that  Whitefield  cried  out  in  the  wilderness — that  Wesley 
quitted  the  insulted  temple  to  pray  on  the  hill-side.  I 
look  with  revei-ence  on  those  men  at  that  time.  Which 
is  the  sublimer  spectacle — the  good  John  Wesley, 
surrounded  by  his  congregation  of  miners  at  the  pit"s 
mouth,  or  the  queen's  chaplain  mumbling  through 
the  morning  office  in  the  anteroom,  under  the  picture 
of  the  great  Venus,  with  the  door  opened  into  the  ad- 
joining chamber,  where  the  queen  is  dressing,  talking 
scandal  to  Lord  Hervey,  or  uttering  sneers  at  Lady 
Suffolk,  who  is  kneeling  with  the  basin  at  her  mistress's 
side  ?  I  say  I  am  scared  as  I  look  round  at  this  society 
— at  this  king — at  these  courtiers — at  these  politicians — 
at  these  bishops — at  this  flaunting  vice  and  levity. 
Whereabouts  in  this  court  is  the  honest  man?  Where 
is  the  pure  person  one  may  like  ?  The  air  stifles  one 
with  its  sickly  perfumes. — Ibid.,  pp.  90-91. 

Which  was  the  most  splendid  spectacle  ever  wit- 
nessed— the  opening  feast  of  Prince  George  in  London, 
or  the  resignation  of  Washington  ?  Which  is  the  noble 
character  for  after  ages  to  admire — yon  fribble  dancing 
in  lace  and  spangles,  or  yonder  hero  who  sheathes  his 
sword  after  a  life  of  spotless  honor,  a  purity  unre- 
proached,  a  courage  indomitable,  and  a  consummate 
victory  ?  Which  of  these  is  the  true  gentleman  ?  What 
is  it  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  Is  it  to  have  lofty  aims,  tg 
lead  a  pure  life,  to  keep  your  honor  virgin,  to  have  the 
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Windsor  Castle,  he  came  to  a  room  filled  with  old  historical  paintings,  whose 
subjects  were  chosen  from  the  history  of  Edward  III.  ;— the  'Surrender  of 
Calais,'  the  '  Battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,'  etc.  They  were  the  most 
valuable  pictures  in  England.  But  what  cared  he  for  works  of  art — or  for 
the  history  of  Edward?  He  ordered  the  pictures  to  be  all  thrown  into  a  lum- 
ber room,  to  be  eaten  by  rats  !  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  told  him  he  could  do 
as  he  pleased,  but  no  living  artist  could  supply  their  places.  The  king  thought 
it  might  be  an  evidence  of  bad  taste  to  throw  them  away — and  they  hang 
there  still.  An  English  writer  says  that  Reynolds,  the  best  Enghsh  painter, 
never  rose  above  a  portrait,  while  West  chose  subjects  for  his  pencil  among 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity. 

The  Society  of  Incorporated  Artists  had  existed  many  years,  but  it  had 
been  a  strong  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  a  true  appreciation  of 
high  art,  and  West  determined  to  found  a  new  institution.  His  plan  met  the 
approbation  of  the  king  ;  Reynolds  joined  with  him,  and  the  result  was  the 
Royal  Academy  which  is  now  the  pride  of  Great  Britain.  To  its  tirst  ex- 
hibition West  sent  his  '  Departure  of  Regulus,'  '  which  placed  him,'  says 
Dunlap,  with  great  propriety  '  on  the  throne  of  English  art.'  Not  long  after, 
he  painted  the  '  Battle  of  La  Hogue.'  When  engaged  on  this  noble  piece,  a 
Britisli  admiral  took  him  to  Spithead,  and  sent  a  squadron  out  to  sea,  and  put 
the  ships  into  action,  liring  broadsides  to  give  the  painter  a  chance  of  seemg 
smoke  roll  off  from  a  naval  engagement. 

West  did  more  for  high  art  in  Great  Britain  than  any  other  man  that  has 
ever  lived.  He  did  what  he  could,  too,  for  art  and  artists  of  his  native  land. 
Every  young  painter  from  America  who  applied  to  him  met  a  warm  greeting, 
and  was  admitted  to  his  studio.  Peale,  Stuart,  Wright,  and  Trumbull  were 
among  the  number,  who  afterwards*  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  He 
has  never  been  properly  appreciated  by  Americans,  and  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. Few  of  his  pictures  have  been  seen  on  this  side  the  water,  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  American  artist  of  genius  has  ever  been  fully  appreciated. 
West  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  death  of  Reynolds. 
The  king  offered  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  '  Every  American,'  says 
Dunlap,  'will  rejoice  that  he  rejected  the  nickname.  West  is  all-suffi- 
cient for  his  fame  ;  any  addition  would  be  deformity.'  It  had  been  the 
custom  to  confer  this  honor  on  'the  most  distinguished  painter  in  England. 
West  was  the  only  man  who  declined  the  title.  Englishmen  still  call  this 
American  '  Sir  Benjamin  West.' 

But  West  fell  on  evil  times.  All  he  had  to  rely  on  was  the  friendship  of 
the  king.  When  the  old  sovereign  lost  his  senses,  West  was  ordered  to  stop 
his  great  works.     He  went  over  to  France.     The  Louvre,  where  Napoleon 

esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  the  love  of  your  fire-  these  qualities,  and  him  we  will  salute  as  gentleman, 

side,  to  bear  good   £  )rtune   meekly,  to  suffer  evil  with  whatever  his   rank   may  be  ;  show  me  the   prince  who 

Constancy,  and  thro  .gh  evil  or  good  to  maintain  truth  possesses  them,  and   he  may  be   sure   of  Dur  love  and 

ilways?     Show  me  the  happy  man  whose  life  exhibits  loyalty. — Ibid.,  p.  240. 
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had  gathered  the  chefs-i.  "oeuvre  of  the  world,  was  then  in  its  glory.  An  op- 
portunity which  never  occurred  before,  and  may  never  again  for  lovers  of  art. 
The  best  artists,  the  most  exquisite  connoisseurs  of  Europe,  were  there. 
The  Peace  of  Amiens  had  silenced  for  a  time  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon  over 
Europe,  and  the  world  had  flocked  to  Paris.  West  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm and  regard,  and  invited  to  an  audience  with  the  First  Consul.  He 
had  the  simple  independence  to  recommend  Napoleon  to  follow  the  example 
of  Washington.  How  much  he  would  have  saved  the  world  and  himself  had 
he  regarded  this  counsel  ! 

But  I  must  not  take  up  any  more  of  my  space  in  talking  about  this  noble 
pioneer  in  art.  Throughout  Europe  West  was  regarded  during  his  life  as  the 
best  painter  of  his  times,  and  certainly  most  that  England  (^an  boast  of  in 
historical  painting,  she  owes  mediately  or  immediately  to  his  pencil,  his  in- 
structions, or  his  influence.  The  best  painting  of  West  in  this  country  is  his 
'  Healing  the  Sick.'  He  gave  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  might  be  used  by  students  and  artists.  The  managers  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request.  He  died  in  London  nth  of  March,  1820,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  his  ashes  still  sleep. 

John  Singleton  Copley. — His  fame  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  painter,  afterwards 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  honors  of  his  family,  and  brought  his  son  I>ord 
Lyndhurst  to  the  peerage.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1738.  At  a 
very  early  age,  before  he  had  received  any  instruction,  he  painted,  under  the 
mere  impulse  of  genius,  excellent  pictures.  He  established  his  fame  in 
Great  Britain  by  his  '  Death  of  Lord  Chatham.'  Before  this  he  had  spent 
some  time  in  Italy.  It  was  his  lot  to  travel  with  a  companion  who  belonged 
to  a  class  still  extant,  a  '  captious,  cross-grained,  self-conceited  person,'  who 
amused  himself  by  writing  down  in  his  journal  all  the  bad  impressions  he 
could  receive,  or  create,  during  the  day.  The  following  is  one  of  his  entries — 
he  is  speaking  of  Copley :  '  My  companion  is  solacing  himself  that  if  they  go 
on  in  America  for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  as  they  have  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  past,  they  shall  have  an  independent  government ;  the  woods  will 
be  cleared,  art  will  then  be  encouraged  there,  and  great  artists  will  arise.' 
Copley  snuffed  the  gale  of  the  Revolution  from  afar.  In  less  than  two  years, 
the  Colonies  proclaimed  themselves  free  and  independent.  The  hundred 
years  have  gone  by,  and  the  prophecy  about  art  is  being  fulfilled. 

Bartolozzi  engraved  the  '  Death  of  Chatham,'  and  Copley  gave  him  two 
thousand  guineas  for  the  work.  The  painter  sent  copies  to  Washington 
and  Adams.  The  former  said,  in  reply,  '  This  work,  highly  valuable  in  itself, 
is  rendered  more  estimable  in  my  eye,  when  I  remember  that  America  gave 
birth  to  the  artist  who  produced  it.'  Such  was  the  home  feeling  and  the 
pride  General  Washington  felt  for  everything  which  honored  his  own  country. 

Copley  was  a  better  painter  of  portraits  than  West,  and  probably  his 
'  Boy  and  the  Squirrel,'  is  a  sweeter  and  more  lifelike  thing  than  West  could 
have  done.     In  historical  pieces  he  was  his  inferior.     But  he  won  for  himself 
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an  honorable  fame,  and  gave  no  little  impulse  to  art  in  England.  His 
'  Death  of  Major  Pierson,'  engraved  by  Heath,  and  his  '  Gibraltar,'  painted 
for  Guildhall,  London,  are  bold  and  impressive  compositions.  Copley  died 
in  London,  in  18 15,  leaving  one  child,  who  was  born  in  Boston  three  years 
before  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  became  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

Charles   Wilson   Peale.—\Ya.s  born   at  Chester,   in   Maryland,   April   16, 
1 741.     When  West  and  Copley  were  each  three  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  saddler  in  Annapolis,  and  worked  at  his  trade  till  he  was  twenty-one,  when 
he  took  a  wife  and  set  up  for  himself,  sometimes  making  saddles,  then  coaches, 
watches,  clocks,  etc.    A  curious  incident  decided  him  to  become  a  painter.    He 
went  to  Norfolk  to  buy  leather.    Here  he  saw  some  paintings  ;  he  was  struck 
with  the  art,  and  determined  to  throw  aside  the  awl,  and  take  up  the  pencil. 
He  went  home  and  painted  his  own  portrait,  which  got  him  employment.   He 
made  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  procured  implements  for  his  art,  and  a 
book  on   painting.     Soon  after,  he  sailed  round  to  Boston  in  a  schooner,  pas- 
sage free,  where  he  saw  Copley,  who  generously  aided  him.  •    On  his  return 
to  Annapolis,  he  determined  on  going  to  London.     A  few  generous  men  sub- 
scribed a  sum  of  money,  and  he  sailed  for  England  in  1770.      West  received 
him  with  great  kindness  :  and  when  his  money  was  gone,  gave  him  a  home  in 
his  own  house  for  several  years.     Peale  occasionally  moulded  in  wax  while  in 
London,  made  spirited  miniatures,  and  engraved  in  mezzotinto.  He  returned 
to  America  just  before  the  Revolution;  and  when  he  heard   the  first  gun   of 
independence,  he  flung  aside  his  tools  and  inventions,  and  became  captain  of 
a  company  ot  volunteers,  who  did  some  service  at  Trenton  and  Gertnantown. 
He  turned  statesman,  too,  and  represented  Philadelphia  in   the   Legislature, 
in  1799.     But  the  soldier  found  time  to  paint  ;  he  was  executing  a  miniature 
of  General  Washington,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bed  in  the  artist's  studio,  when 
the  messenger  came  in  with  the  news  of  the   surrender  of  Burgoyne.   Peale 
founded  a   Museum,  and  lectured  on  Natural  History  after  the  Revolution, 
till  he  lost  his  front  teeth  ;  then  he  turned  dentist,  and  made  ivory  teeth,  and 
at  last  porcelain  for  his  own  mouth  and  others.     He  tried  to  found  an  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  ;  but  it  was  too  hard  work   at   that   time. 
He  next  attempted  to  get  up  a  school  for  promoting  the  Arts  of  Design — 
opened  it  in  the  Hall  of  the  Declaration   of  Independence  ;  this   also  failed. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  discouraged  by  failure.     In    1809,  he  did  found 
'  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,'  and  saw  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  it.    No  American  ever  made  so  many  generous,  noble  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Arts ;  there  have  been  few  whose  labors  were  in  the  end, 
crowned  with  better  success.     He  was  not  a  genius,  but  he  was  an  intelligent 
worker.       His  name  will  be  better  known  as  the  Arts  are  better  cultivated. 
He  died  in  1827,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

Gilbert  Charles  Stuart.— Ws^s  born  in  1754.     Here  was  a  man  whose  like 
we  shall  not  see  again.     He  filled  a  link  in  our  chain,  which,  but  for  him,  would 
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have  been  broken.  Stuart  used  to  take  snuff  immoderately  ;  and  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  he  could  not  help  it,  for  he  was  born  in  a  snuff-mill — which 
was  true  in  part.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman  who  went  to  Narraganset, 
where  the  Pequods  once  lived,  to  set  up  a  snuff  factory.  Another  Scotch- 
man, it  appears,  happened  to  find  Stuart  when  a  boy,  painting  in  a  rude  way, 
and  he  enticed  him  off  to  Scotland,  where  the  Scot  died,  leaving  the  painter  in 
the  hands  of  somebody  who  treated  him  pretty  roughly.  He  was  put  on 
board  a  colUer,  bound  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  wo-rked  his  passage  home.  He 
again  went  to  painting  ;  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  says  that  '  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  art  of  drawing  with  anatomical  exactness,  and 
took  vast  pains  to  attain  it.'  The  two,  who  studied  together,  prevailed  on  a 
'strong-muscled  blacksmith'  to  sit  for  them  in  their  studio  as  a  model-  they 
gave  the  Cyclop  half  a  dollar  an  evening.  Stuart  loved  music  and  his  ease 
so  well,  he  could  paint  only  by  fits  and. starts.  He  was  a  fine  musician,  and 
his  love  for  his  sister  would  have  honored  a  young  poet  wooing  the  hand  of 
an  houri. 

Ten  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  escaped  from  Boston  in  a 
vessel  for  England,  where  he  was  determined  to  go  and  be  a  painter,  full  of 
poverty,  of  enthusiasm,  and  hope — a  painter's  capital!  Poor  fellow!  He 
found  himself  wandering  around  the  solitudes  of  London  one  day,  without  a 
penny.  He  went  by  a  church  door  in  Foster  Lane,  where  he  heard  an  organ 
playing.  He  went  up  to  the  door  ;  the  pew-woman  told  him,  in  answer  to  a 
question  what  was  going  on,  that  the  vestry  were  together,  trying  the  candi- 
dates for  the  post  of  organist.  He  went  in  boldly — asked  if  he  might  try  too. 
He  was  told  he  could — he  did.  He  succeeded,  got  the  place,  and  a  salary 
of  ;^3o  a  year  ■  So  much  for  the  musical  geni.us  he  had  cultivated  in  Ame- 
rica, when  wise  people  were  telling  him  he  had  better  leave  off  serenading 
girls  at  night  and  go  to  work.  It  gave  him  bread  now,  in  the  wilderness  of 
London,  when  he  had  nothing  else. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  a  true  man,  was  in  London.  So  he  found  lodgings  for 
Stuart,  near  the  house  of  some  Quaker  relatives,  and  the  Doctor  managed, 
he  says,  to  keep  Stuart  '  even  with  his  landlord  and  washerwoman,  which 
was  doing  better  than  he  had  done.'  Stuart  was  not  very  thoughtful  or  pro- 
vident. His  friend  had  to  hunt  for  him  occasionally  in  the  sponging-house. 
All  this  time,  for  some  unknown  reason,  he  never  once  sought  the  acquain- 
tance of  West,  but  the  moment  Sully  called  on  the  latter — 1 778 — and  told  him 
of  Stuart's  circumstances,  he  provided  him  with  money,  and  sent  a  messenger 
for  him,  and  set  him  to  work,  and  gave  him  a  home  in  his  own  house. 

There  are  a  hundred  fine  stories  told  of  this  eccentric,  witty,  improvident, 
but  noble  Stuart.  He  was  full  of  genius,  but  he  would  not  work,  or  he  would 
have  made  himself  a  great  master.  One  day  the  blunt  Dr.  Johnson  came 
into  West's  studio,  and  addressed  sromething  to  Stuart.  '  Why,  you  speak 
very  good  English,  sir,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  Where  did  you  learn  it  ?  '  '  Sir, 
I  can  better  tell  you  where  I  did  not  learn  it.  It  was  not  from  your  diction- 
ary.'    Dr.  Johnson  had  too  much  sense  to  be  offended. 
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Stuart  read  men's  characters  as  easily  as  he  read  newspapers.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  employed  him  to  paint  his  brother,  Gen.  Phipps,  who  was  going  to  India. 
When  the  picture  was  done,  and  the  General  had  sailed,  Mulgrave  came  foi 
the  price.  '  This  picture  looks  strange,  sir.  How  is  this  ?  I  see  insanity 
in  that  face.'  '  I  painted  your  brother  as  I  saw  him.'  The  first  account  Lord 
Mulgrave  had  from  his  brother  was,  that  his  insanity — unknown  and  unap- 
prehended by  any  of  his  friends — had  driven  him  to  suicide. 

Stuart  succeeded  immediately  after  setting  up  for  himself.  No  artists 
were  paid  higher  for  portraits  except  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  ;  and  he 
might  easily  have  amassed  a  fortune.  But  his  indulgences  and  improvi- 
dence wearied  out  his  friends,  and  good  fortune  itself.  He  was  continually  in- 
volved, and  report  says  that  he  sometimes  had  to  paint  himself  out  of  the 
debtor's  prison.     At  last  he  returned  to  America  and  ran  a  brilliant  career. 

In  1 794,  he  was  gratified  in  the  accompUshment  of  the  purpose  and  the 
wish  of  years.  Washington  was  then  President,  and  he  sat  for  his  portrait. 
Stuart  was  not  pleased  with  his  first  attempt— he  destroyed  it,  and  Washing- 
ton sat  for  him  again.  He  tried  once  more,  and  made  the  best  portrait  ever 
painted  of  our  hero  and  father.  '  He  oftered  it  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,' 
says  Dunlap,  '  for  one  thousand  dollars,  which  they  refused  to  give.  Those 
entrusted  with  our  national  government  passed  by  the  opportunity  of  doing 
honor  to  themselves  during  the  life  of  a  man  they  could  not  honor,  and  the 
only  portrait  of  Washington  was  left  neglected  in  the  painter's  workshop  until 
the  Boston  Athenaeum  purchased  it  of  his  widow.  It  now,  together  with  its 
companion,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  adorns  one  of  the  rooms  of  that 
institution. 

The  head  of  this  celebrated  portrait  was  the  only  portion  finished :  but 
this  rather  increased  its  value.  All  Stuart's  Washingtons  were  copied  from 
it.  His  full  length  may  be  considered  the  best  representative  of  that  great 
man  we  have.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  painter  and  m  the  two  en- 
gravers of  it,  for  Durand's  print  is  worthy  both  of  the  hero  and  the  artist; 
and  Marshall's  fine  engraving  of  it  has  rendered  any  other  attempt  of  its  re- 
production by  the  graver  unnecessary.  Stuart's  life  is  like  one  of  Salvator 
Rosa's  less  terrible  pieces — filled  with  the  light  and  the  dark. 

The  last  head  he  painted  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  began  it  as  a 
full  length,  but  he  was  now  old,  and  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  on  him  be- 
fore he  completed  his  work.  The  head  he  finished.  He  was  74  years  old, 
but  he  never  painted  as  well  in  the  full  vigor  of  life.  He  died  in  July,  1828, 
in  his  75th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  he  attended  during  his  long  residence  in  Boston.' 

'  He  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits,  and  they  '  To  the  United  States.'     '  There,  sir,'  said  West,  '  you 

are  scattered  over  the  country.     They  have  stirred   the  will  find  the  best  portrait  painter  in  the  ivorld,  and  his 

first  ambition  of  many  an  early  painter,  and   they  have  name  is  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart.' 

been  visited  by  the  best  artists  from  a  distance,  as  men  When  Sully  was  in  Boston  he  requested  Allston  to 

go  to  see  tb ;  works  of  Italian  masters.  accompany  him   to  see  a  portrait  of    Mr.   Gibbs,    by 

When  a  British  ambassador  was  leaving   England  Stuart.     'Well,' says  Allston, 'what  is  your  opinion?' 

for  America,  he  called  on  West  and  asked  him  to  re-  The  reply  was,  'I  may  commit  myself  and  expose  mj 

commend  a  portrait  painter.      '  Where  are  you  going?'  ignorance;   but  in   my   opinion,  I   never  saw   a   Rem' 
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John  Tnanbull. — Born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  Jjcne  6,  1756.  Died  in 
New  York,  November  10,  1843.^ — Early  historic  painters  of  nations  have 
always  ranked  with  their  early  historians.  Standing  at  the  fountain  head  of 
authentic  history,  they  rescue  those  forms  and  facts,  which,  but  for  their  vigil- 
ance, would  pass  into  oblivion.  We  may  have  had  artists  who  surpassed  Trum- 
bull in  wealth  of  original  endowments,  and  he  has  certainly  been  eclipsed  in 
some  departments  of  art.  West  was  a  broader  painter  ;  Stuart  and  Copley 
executed  finer  portraits,  judged  by  purely  artistic  rules  ;  Allston  was  a  man  of 
exquisite  poetic  temperament,  and  moved  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane. 
But  to  no  ©ne  of  them,  nor  to  all  of  them,  does  the  country  owe  so  much  as 
to  Trumbull.  His  fame  is  absolutely  secure.  No  one  can  come  after  him  to 
disjHite  his  laurels,  for  the  age  which  he  illustrated  will  not  return  ;  and 
the  men,  and  the  scenes  he  delineated,  will  be  stamped  as  vividly  on  the  mind 
of  the  future,  as  they  were  on  the  memory  of  the  painter's  contemporaries. 

Trumbull  was  not  only  a  great,  but  he  was  a  fortunate  man.  Born  of  a 
noble  and  illustrious  ancestry,  and  all  through  life  favored  with  the  esteem 
and  companionship  of  the  greatest  living  men  ;  working  withperpetual  enthu- 
siasm at  his  art ;  all  his  pictures  being  preserved  with  care  in  public  or  private 
galleries  ;  above  all  commissioned  by  his  government  to  paint  four  of  the 
grandest  scenes  in  our  history,  and  those  pictures  under  his  own  supervision 
placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  national  Capitol  ;  enjoying  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  Washington  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic ;  his  chief  pictures 
having  been  multiplied  by  the  best  engravers  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  truth  and  spirit  of  his  works  were  sure 
to  be  transmitted  to  future  ages,  whatever  might  happen  to  the  originals  ; 
remaining  at  last  almost  the  only  survivor  of  that  illustrious  host  of  scholars, 
soldiers  and  statesmen  who  adorned  and  blest  the  Republic  they  founded — • 
and  then  having  his  body  laid  to  rest  under  a  gallery  called  after  his  name, 
with  every  token  of  veneration  and  love  from  the  cultured  community  who  had 
known  him  best.   Trumbull's  life  can  hardly  find  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  art.' 

Trumbull  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  ancestry,  for  from  the  begin- 

■brandt,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  or  Titian  equal  to  it.   What  speak  on  the  surface.     *      *     In  a  word,  Gilbert  Stuart 

say  you  V     'I  say,'  replied  Allston,  '  that  all  combined  was,  in   its  widest  sense,  a  philosopher  in  his  art ;  he 

could  not  have  equalled  it.'  thoroughly  understood  its  principles,  as  his  works  bear 

Allston  wrote  Stuart's  obituary  notice  in  the  Boston  witness,  whether  as  to  the  harmony  of  colors,  or  of  lines. 

Daily  Adiiertiser,     We  have  space  for  only  a   few  or  of  light  and  shadow,  showing  that  exquisite  sense  of 

lines  of  this  classic  and  touching  eulogium.     Speaking  a  irholi,  which  only  a  man  of  genius  can   realize  and 

of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington,   he   says  :     '  And  embody.     *     *     In  the  world  of  art  Mr.  Stuart  has  left 

well  is  his  ambition  justified  in  the  sublime  head  he  has  a  void  that  will  not  soon   be  filled.     And  well  may  his 

left  us  ;  a  nobler  personification  of  wisdom  and  good-  country  say  a  great  man  has  pas.sed  from  amongst  us. 

ness,  reposing  in  the  majesty  of  a  serene  conscience  is  But  Gilbert  Stuart  has  bequeathed  her  what  is  para- 

not  to  be  found  on  canvas.     *     *     During  the  last  ten  mount  to  power — ^ince  no  power  can  command  it— the 

years  of  his  life  he  had   to  struggle  with  many  infirmi-  rich  inheritance  of  his  fame.' 

ties,  yet  such  was  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  that  it  seemed  A  higher  eulogy  never  has  been  pronounced  over 

to  triumph  over  the  decays  of  nature,  and   to  give  to  the  grave  of  an  American  painter. — The  Artists  o/ 

some  of  his  last  productions  all  the  truth  and  splendor  America.        By    C.  Ed'.rards  Lester.       1846,      pp 

of  his  frime.      *        *      He  animated  his  canvas,  not  131-133. 

with  the  appearances  of  mere  general  life,  but  with  that  '  As  regards  social  advantages,  indeed,  Trumbull 

peculiar  distinctive  life  which  separates  the  humblest  throughhfe  was  greatly  favored     His  official  relations,  as 

;         .        ,  ,•       •  •       •         u  well  as  his  pursuit  of  art,  brought  hmi  mto  mtimate  con- 

mdividual  from  his  kmd.     He  seemed  to  dive  into  the  tact  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  time.     In  the  flush 

thoagh's  of  men,  for  they   were  made   to  rise  and  to  of  youth  he  was,  for  a  brief  period,    aide-de-camp   to 
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ning  they  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  as 
scholars  and  statesmen.  Of  his  mother,  Faith  Robinson,  he  says  in  his  auto- 
biography,  which  is  my  chief  authority  for  this  sketch  : 

'  My  mother,  Faith  Robinson,  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  minister  of  Dux- 
bury,  in  Massachusetts,  was  understood  to  be  great  granddaughter  of  John 
Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  led  our  Puritan  ancestors — his 
parishioners— out  of  England  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  resided  with  them 
some  years  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  until  in  1620  they  emigrated  to  Plymouth, 
m  Massachusetts,  and  there,  among  other  acts  of  wisdom  and  piety,  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  system  of  education  in  town  schools  which  has  since 
been  extended  so  widely  over  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  forming  the  glory  and  the  defence,  the  decus  atqiie  tiitame?i  of  our 
country.'      He  says  of  the  first  development  of  his  taste  for  art : 

'  My  taste  for  drawing  began  to  dawn  early.  It  is  common  to  talk  of 
natural  genius ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  principle 
in  the  human  mind  ;  at  least,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  clearly  trace  it  to  mere 
imitation.  My  two  sisters,  Faith  and  Mary,  had  completed  their  education  at 
an  excellent  school  in  Boston,  where  they  both  had  been  taught  embroidery ; 
and  the  eldest.  Faith,  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  had 
even  painted  in  oil,  two  jieads  and  a  landscape.  These  wonders  were  hung 
in  my  mother's  parlor,  and  were  among  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  infant 
eyes.  I  endeavored  to  imitate  them,  and  for  several  years  the  nicely  sanded 
floors — for  carpets  were  then  unknown  in  Lebanon — were  constantly  scrawled 
with  my  rude  attempts  at  drawing.' 

Trumbull  painted  and  studied  till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  was  entered 
at  Harvard — 1772 — in  the  junior  class.  'The  best  educated  boy  of  his  age 
in  New  England,'  said  the  Greek  professor. 

'  My  fondness  for  painting  had  grown  with  my  growth,  and  in  reading  of 
the  arts  of  antiquity  I  had  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles.  These  names  had  come  down  through 
a  series  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  with  a  celebrity  and  applause  which 
accompanied  few  of  those  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  more  noisy  and  tur- 
bulent scenes  of  politics  or  war.  The  tranquillity  of  art  seemed  better  suited 
to  me  than  the  more  bustling  scenes  of  life.'  Trumbull  tried  to  prevail  on 
his  father  to  let  him  become  a  pupil  of  Copley,  but  in  vain.  His  superiority 
of  scholarship  left  him  much  leisure  time,  which  he  wisely  improved  in  learn- 
ing French  from  Pere  Robichaud,  a  knowledge  of  which  'in  after-life  was  of 
eminent  utility.'  '  In  the  mean  time  I  searched  the  library  of  the  College 
for  works  relating  to  the  arts,  and  among  a  few  others  of  less  importance 
I  found  the  Jesuit's  Perspective  made  Easy,  by  Brooke  Taylor.  This  I 
studied  carefully,  and  still  possess  a  book  into  which  I  copied  most  of  the 

Washington.  Fox  and  his  illustrious  rival  visited  him  plimented  him  ;  Governor  Hancock  visited  his  sick- 
when  incarcerated  in  London.  He  disputed  Jeffer-  bed;  Lafayette  confided  to  him  the  secrets  of  French 
S3n's  atheistical  f  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Tuckerman  invoked  politics,  and  David  rescued  him  from  the  police  of 
this  epithet]  at  his  own  table,  and  had  long  conversa-  Paris. — 'Y\i<^^rTn2,\C%  Book  of  the  Artists,  G,  P.  Put' 
tions  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand,  Sheridan,  nam  iSi^  Son,  Neiv  York,  1867—/.  93. 
and  other  celebrities.     Sir    Joshua  criticised  and  com- 
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diagrams  of  the  work.  I  found  also,  and  read  with  attention,  Hogarth's 
Analysis  of  Beauty.  The  library  contained,  further,  a  few  fine  engravings, 
and  a  set  of  Pireneze's  prints  of  Roman  ruins  ;  in  the  philosophical  chambei 
were  several  of  Mr.  Copley's  finest  portraits,  and  a  view  of  an  eruption  of 

Mount  Vesuvius,   painted  in   Italy At  the  same  time  I  copied  the 

painting  of  Vesuvius  twice  :  first  with  water-colors  on  vellum,  small ;  and 
afterwards  in  oil,  the  size  of  the  original.  One  of  these  I  presented  to  Pro- 
fessor Winthrop.  Returning  to  Lebanon,  I  resumed  the  pencil,  and  painted 
the  death  of  Paulus  Emilius  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  passage  of  Roman  his- 
tory which  I  had  always  admired. 

'In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1774,  the  angry  discussions  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  began  to  assume  a  very  serious  tone.  As  the  low 
growling  of  distant  thunder  announces  the  approach  of  the  natural  tempest, 
so  did  these  discussions  give  evident  notice  that  a  moral  storm  was  at  hand, 
and  men  began  to  feel  that  the  decision  of  these  angry  questions  must  ere 
long  be  referred  to  the  tiltima  ratio.  I  caught  the  growing  enthusiasm  :  the 
characters  of  Brutus,  of  Paulus  Emilius,  of  the  Scipios,  wei=e  fresh  in  mj  re- 
membrance, and  their  devoted  patriotism  always  before  my  eye  ;  besides,  my 
father  was  now  governor  of  the  colony,  and  a  patriot — of  course  surrounded 
by  patriots,  to  whose  ardent  conversations  I  listened  daily.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  all  this  had  failed  to  produce  its  natural  effect.  I  sought  for 
military  information  :  acquired  what  knowledge  I  could,  soon  formed  a  small 
company  from  among  the  young  men  of  the  school  and  the  village,  taught 
them,  or  more  properly,  we  taught  each  other,  to  use  the  musket  and  to 
march,  and  military  exercises  and  studies  became  the  favorite  occupation  of 
the  day.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  blood  of  our  fathers  began  to  flow 
on  the  plains  of  Lexington.  Before  the  ist  of  May  a  regiment  of  troops 
started  into  view  as  by  magic,  and  were  on  their  march  for  Bunker's  Hill.' 
Young  Trumbull  was  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  was  the  best  draughts- 
man in  the  army,  and  his  drawings  of  batde-fields,  forts  and  fortifications, 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  appointed  the 
young  painter  his  second  aide-de-camp.  He  was  afterwards  detached  from 
Washington's  staff,  and  made  a  major  of  brigade  at  Roxbury.  When  General 
Gates  took  command  of  the  '  Northern  Department,'  he  offered  Trumbull 
the  appointment  of  adjutant,  and  he  attended  him  on  his  northern  expedi- 
tion, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  colonies. 

On  the  2 2d  of  February,  1777,  terminated  Trumbull's  'regular  military 
career.'  The  cause  of  his  resignation  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress.  His  commission  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General  was  dated 
the  1 2th  of  September,  1776.  He  had  served  in  that  office  since  the  28th 
of  June,  by  the  appointment  of  Major-General  Gates,  who  was  authorized  to 
make  the  appointment  by  particular  instructions  from  Congress.  Trumbull 
was  right  in  principle  ;  but  the  manner  of  his  resignation  offended  Congress. 
He  would  not  yield  a  point  of  honor,  and  his  course  was  justified  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolution. 
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'  Thus  ended  my  regular  military  service,  to  my  deep  regret,  for  my  mind 
was  at  this  time  full  of  lofty  military  aspirations.  I  returned  to  Lebanon, 
resumed  my  pencil,  and  after  some  time  went  to  Boston,  where  I  thought  1 
could  pursue  my  studies  to  more  advantage.  There  I  hired  the  room  which 
had  been  built  by  Mr.  Smybert,  the  patriarch  of  painting  in  America,  and 
found  in  it  several  copies  by  him  from  celebrated  pictures  in  Europe,  which 
were  useful  to  me,  especially  a  copy  from  Vandyck's  celebrated  head  of  Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio, — one  from  the  Continence  of  Scipio,  by  Nicolo  Poussin, 
and  one  which  I  afterwards  learned  to  be  from  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  by 
Raphael.  Mr.  Copley  was  gone  to  Europe,  and  there  remained  in  Boston  no 
artist  from  whom  I  could  gain  oral  instruction  ;  but  these  copies  supplied  the 
place,  and  I  made  some  progress. 

'  The  war  was  a  period  little  favorable  to  regular  study  and  deliberate 
pursuits  ;  mine  were  often  desultory.  A  deep  and  settled  regret  of  the  mili- 
tary career  from  which  I  had  been  driven,  and  to  which  there  appeared  to  be 
no  possibility  of  an  honorable  return,  preyed  upon  my  spirits,  and  the  sound 
of  a  drum  frequently  called  an  involuntary  tear  to  my  eye. 

In  the  meantime  Trumbull  had  received,  through  Mr.  Temple,  information 
that  '  he  had  seen  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  British  secretary  of  state — had 
represented  to  him  my  wish  to  study  painting  under  Mr.  West  ;  had  explained 
my  connections,  my  past  military  pursuits,  etc.,  concealing  nothing — and  had 
received  for  answer,  that  if  I  chose  to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  fine  arts,  no  notice  would  be  taken  by  the  government  of  my  past 
life  ;  but  that  I  must  remember  that  the  eye  of  precaution  would  be  constantly 
upon  me,  and  I  must  therefore  avoid  the  smallest  indiscretion  ;  but  that  so 
long  as  I  avoided  all  political  intervention,  and  pursued  the  study  of  the  arts 
with  assiduity,  I  might  rely  upon  being  unmolested.' 

He  gives  a  list  of  sixty-eight  pictures,  executed  before  his  visit  abroad, 
when  he  had  received  no  instruction  except  from  the  books  and  works  of  art  he 
had  seen.  They  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  fancy,  and  some  of  them  indicate 
extraordinary  genius  for  art. 

In  May,  1780,  he  sailed  from  New  London  for  France,^  in  La  Negresse, 

'  Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st,  1791.  talents  and  merits  were  I  not  to  mention  his  views  and 
My  Dear  Sir — Mr.  John  Trumbull,  with  whom  wishes  on  this  occasion.  His  pieces,  so  far  as  they  are 
you  are  acquainted,  is  engaged  in  painting  a  series  of  executed,  meet  the  applause  of  all  who  have  seen  them  ; 
pictures  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  Revolu-  the  greatness  of  the  design,  and  the  masterly  execution 
tion  in  this  country,  from  which  he  proposes  to  have  of  the  work,  equally  interest  the  man  of  capacious 
plates  engraved.  mind,  as  the  approving  eye  of  the  connoisseur.  He 
I  have  taken  peculiar  satisfaction  in  giving:  every  has  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  from  the  life,  the  like- 
proper  aid  in  my  power,  to  a  subscription  here  support-  nesses  of  those  characters,  French  as  well  as  American, 
in°-  this  work,  which  likewise  has  been  patronized  by  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  our  Revolution,  and  the 
the  principal  people  in  this  country.   '  success  with  which  his  efforts  have  been  crowned,  wiH 

In  the  hope  of  meeting  the  patronage  of  the  French  form  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  his  pieces, 
nation,  to  whose  honor  as  well  as  that  of  America,  this  To  you,  my  dear  sir,  who  know  Mr.  Trumbull  as  a 
...  ,  ,,  rx,  1.  11  ■  r  »u  »  u  !,„..  man  and  as  an  artist.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  hard- 
plan  IS  directed,  Mr.  Trumbull  informs  me  that  he  has  j^  necessary  to  say  so  much  as  I  have  done  on  this  oc- 
ordered  a  subscription  to  be  opened  in  Paris  ;  and  the  ca&ion  ;  but  I  could  not  in  justice  say  less  of  him,  when 
obiect  of  this  letter  is  to  engage  you  to  support  the  sub-  I  believe  that  in  his  profession  he  will  do  much  honor  to 

■' J  •        u            .       <  .w         ••  the   liberal   art  of  painting,  as  well  as  to  this  his  native 

scnptior.  in   that  city  and  in  other  parts  oi  the  nation,     ^.^^j^j '  ■ 

whcie  it  may  be  offered.  George  Washingtoh. 

I  should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  Mr.  TrurabuU's        To  Marquis  De  Lafayette. 
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a  French  ship  of  28  guns— driven  on  our  coast  in  distress,  from  Hispaniola 
In  five  weeks  he  landed  in  Nantes,  and  journeyed  on  to  Paris,  where  he  saw 
Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  the  boy  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  was  then  busily 
engaged  at  school,  in  stuffing  his  brain  fuller  of  information  than  any  man's 
ever  was  before  or  suice.  He  left  for  London,  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Franklin  to  West,  who  was  then  in  his  glory.  The  painter  to  George 
III.  received  Trumbull  kindly,  and  at  once  offered  him  his  services.  His  first 
attempt  was  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia.  When  West  saw  it,  he 
said,  '  Mr.  Trumbull,  I  have  now  no  hesitation  to  say  that  nature  intended 
you  for  a  painter.  You  possess  the  essential  qualities  ;  nothing  more  is 
necessary  but  careful  and  assiduous  cultivation."  '  With  this  stimulant,  I  de- 
voted myself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  art,  allowing  little  time  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  curiosities  and  amusements  of  the  city.' 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  against  Trumbull  by  some  American  loyal- 
ists, and  he  was  arrested  for  'high  treason,'  and  taken  off  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  to  a  lock-up  house  in  Drury  Lane.  Examined  the  next  morning  by 
three  police  magistrates,  who  seemed  to  desire  to  know  something  about  the 
traitor,  he  thus  addressed  them  :  '  You  appear  to  have  been  much  more 
habituated  to  the  society  of  highwaymen  and  pickpockets,  than  to  that  of 
gentlemen.  I  will  put  an  end  to  all  this  insolent  folly,  by  telling  you  frankly 
who  and  what  I  am.  I  am  an  American — my  name  is  Trumbull ;  I  am  a 
son  of  him  whom  you  call  the  rebel  governor  of  Connecticut ;  I  have  served 
in  the  rebel  American  army ;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  an  aide  de-camp 
to  him  whom  you  call  the  rebel  General  Washington.  These  two  have 
always  in  their  power  a  greater  number  of  your  friends,  prisoners,  than  you 
have  of  theirs.  Lord  George  Germaine  knows  under  what  circumstances  I 
came  to  London,  and  what  has  been  my  conduct  here.  I  am  entirely  in 
your  power ;  and,  after  the  hint  which  I  have  given  you,  treat  me  as  you 
please ;  always  remembering,  that  as  I  may  be  treated,  so  will  your  friends 
in  America  be  treated  by  mine.' 

The  painter's  commitment  was  made  out  for  a  loathsome  prison — the 
only  one  the  Gordon  riots  had  left  standing  in  London — and  the  first  night 
the  son  of  the  governor  of  Connecticut  slept  with  a  highwayman.  Lord 
George  Germaine  was  appealed  to,  and  although  he  could  not  '  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice,'  he  offered  the  young  rebel  a  lodging  in  the  Tower  where 
Raleigh  and  some  other  distinguished  men  had  lodged  centuries  before, — or 
any  prison  in  England.  Trumbull  had  no  money  to  waste,  and  he  declined 
the  Tower,  and  chose  Tithill-fields  Bridewell,  behind  Buckingham  House. 
Here  the  painter  had  a  parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  a  garden  to  walk  in,  and 
other  things  which  made  him  '  quite'  comfortable.' 

Death  was  the  only  probable  or  apparently  possible  termination  to  this 
affair.  The  moment  West  heard  what  had  befallen  his  pupil,  he  'hurried  to 
Buckingham  House,  asked  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  was  admitted.'  '  I 
am  sorry  for  the  young  man,'  said  the  king,  '  but  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
law,  and  muj  t  abide  the  result ;  I  cannot  interpose.     Do  you  know  whethei 
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his  parents  are  living?'     'I  think  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  has  very  ^ 
lately  received  news   of  the  death   of  his  mother  ;    I   believe  his  father  i'; 
living.' 

'  I  pity  him  from  my  soul ! '  He  mused  a  few  moments,  and  then  added  : 
'But,  West,  go  to  Mr.  Trumbull  immediately,  and  pledge  to  him  my  royal 
promise,  that,  in  the  worst  possible  event  of  the  law,  his  life  shall  be  safe.' 
With  this  kind  answer,  West  hurried  away  to  the  prison.  '  I  had  now,'  says 
Trumbull,  '  nothing  more  to  apprehend  than  a  tedious  confinement,  and  that 
might  be  softened  by  books  and  my  pencil.  I  therefore  begged  Mr.  West  to 
permit  me  to  have  his  beautiful  little  Correggio  and  my  tools.  I  proceeded 
with  the  copy,  which  was  finished  in  prison  during  the  winter  of  1780-81, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  I  received  kind  visits  from  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
were  John  Lee,  lately  attorney  general,  Charles  J.  Fox,  and  others.  Mr. 
Fox  was  very  kind  ;  he  recommended  a  direct  application  to  ministers,  on 
the  ground  of  impolicy,  and  added*  '  I  would  undertake  it  myself,  if  I  thought 
I  could  have  any  influence  with  them  ;  but  such  is  the  hostility  between  us, 
that  we  are  not  even  on  speaking  terms.  Mr.  Burke  has  not  lost  all  influ- 
ence— has  not  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  as  I  have ;  I  will  converse  with 
him,  and  desire  him  to  visit  you.'  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Burke  came  to  see 
me,  and  readily  and  kindly  undertook  the  negotiations,  which,  after  some 
unavoidable  delay,  ended  in  the  order  of  the  king  in  council  to  admit  me  to 
bail,  with  the  condition  that  I  should  leave  the  kingdom  in  thirty  days,  and 
not  return  until  after  peace  should  be  restored.  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Copley 
became  my  sureties,  and  I  was  liberated  in  the  beginning  of  June,  after  a 
close  confinement  of  seven  months.  I  remained  in  London  a  few  days,  and 
then  determined  to  return  to  America  by  the  shortest  route,  Amsterdam.' 

Trumbull  had  a  long  and  boisterous  passage  home,  where  he  remained 
till  the  peace  of  1783,  when  he  sailed  for  England  once  more.  He  was 
now  28  years  old. 

He  arrived  at  London,  in  January,  1784,  and  'went  immediately  to  Mi. 
West.'  His  "father  had  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Edmund  Burke  for  his 
'kindness  to  his  son  when  in  prison.'  Burke  strongly  recommended  the  pain- 
ter to  study  architecture.  '  You  must  be  aware,'  said  he,  '  that  you  belong 
to  a  young  nation,  which  will  soon  want  public  buildings ;  these  must  be 
erected  before  the  decorations  of  paintings  and  sculpture  will  be  required.  I 
would  therefore  strongly  advise  you  to  study  architecture  thoroughly  and 
scientifically,  in  order  to  qualify  yourself  to  superintend  the  erection  of  these 
national  buildings  ;  decorate  them  also,  if  you  will' 

*  This,'  says  Trumbull,  '  was  wise  and  kind  advice,  and  I  had  afterwards 
sufficient  evidence  of  my  own  want  of  wisdom  in  neglecting  to  follow  it  ;  a 
few  of  the  hours  of  evenings,  which,  with  all  my  fancied  industry,  were  trifled 
away,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  acquisition  of  thorough  architectural 
knowledge.' 

'  Upon  my  return  to  town,  I  resumed  my  studies    with    Mr.  West,  and  al 
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the  Academy,  with  ardor,  and  now  began  to  meditate  seriously  the  subjects  of 
national  history,  of  events  of  the  Revolution,  which  have  since  been  the 
great  objects  of  my  professional  life.  The  death  of  General  Warren  on  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  of  General  Montgomery  in  the  attack  on  Que- 
bec, were  first  decided  upon.  These  were  the  earliest  important  events  in 
point  of  time,  and  I  not  only  regarded  them  as  highly  interesting  passages  of 
history,  tut  felt,  that  in  painting  them  I  should  be  paying  a  just. tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  eminent  men  who  had  given  their  lives  for  their 
country.  These  pictures — which  are  now  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven — were 
both  painted  in  the  room  of  Mr.  West.' 

*  Mr.  West  witnessed  the  progress  of  these  two  pictures  with  great 
interest,  and  strongly  encouraged  me  to  persevere  in  the  work  of  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  which  I  had  thus  commenced,  and  recommended 
to  have  the  series  engraved.'  This  suggestion  Trumbull  followed  up  for  a 
long  time,  and  so  far  as  being  a  partner  in  the  publication,  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  time,  money  and  tranquillity  ;  for  authors  should  seldom  be  their  own 
pubHshers. 

Trumbull  returned  the   second  time   to  the  United  States  in  November, 
1789.     Congress  met  in  New  York  early  in   December.      "All  the  world  was 
assembled  there,  and  I  obtained  many  portraits  for   the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  Surrender  of  Cornwallis ;  and  also  that  of  General  Washington 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.      Some  of   the   studies  were  put  up 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House,  and  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  subject,  Mr.  John 
Randolph  was  ardently  eloquent  in  his  commendation  of  the  work,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  be  employed  to  execute  the  whole.     The  result  was,  that 
a  resolution  finally  passed  both  houses  giving   authority  to  the  President    to 
employ  me  to  compose  and  execute  four   paintings,  commemorative   of  the 
most   important    events  of  the   American    Revolution,  to    be   placed    when 
finished  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.     The  choice  of  the  subjects  and 
the  size  of  each  picture  was  left  to  the  President,  Mr.  Madison.   I  immediately 
waited  upon  the  President  to  receive  his  orders.    The  size  was  first  discussed. 
I  proposed  that  they  should  be  six  feet  high,  by  nine  long,  which  would  give 
to  the   figures   half  the    size  of  life.     The  President   at    once  overruled   me. 
'Consider,  sir,'  said  he,  'the  vast  size  of  the  apartment  in  which  these  works 
are  to  be  placed— the  Rotunda,  one  hundred   feet   in   diameter,  and  the  same 
in  height — paintings  of  the  size  which  you  propose,  will  be   lost   m  such  a 
space, — they  must  be  of  dimensions  to  admit  the  figures  to  be  the  size  of  life.' 
This  was  so  settled,  and  when  we  came  to   speak  of  the  subjects,  the  Presi- 
dent first  mentioned  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.       Observing  me  to  be  silent, 
Mr.   Madison  asked   if  I  did  not  approve  that.      My  reply  was,   '  that  if  the 
order  had  been — as  I  had  hoped— for  eight   paintings,  I  should  have    named 
that  first ;  but  as  there  were  only  four  commanded,  I  thought  otherwise.     It 
appeared  to  me  that  there  were  two  military  subjects  paramount  to  all  others. 
We  had,  in  the  course  of  the   Revolution,  made   prisoners   of  two  armies — a 
circumstance  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  of  course  the  surrender  of  Gen 
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eral  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  seemed 
to  me  indispensable.'  'True/  replied  he,  '  you  are  right;  and  what  for  the 
civil  subjects  ? '  '  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  course.'  '  What 
would  you  have  the  fourth  ?  '  «  Sir,'  I  repUed,  '  I  have  thought  that  one  of 
the  highest  moral  lessons  ever  given  to  the  world,  was  that  presented  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  resigning  his  power  and  commission  as 
he  did,  when  the  army,  perhaps,  would  have  been  unanimously  with  him,  and 
few  of  the  people  disposed  to  resist  his  retaining  the  power  which  he  had 
used  with  such  happy  success,  and  such  irreproachable  moderation.  I  would 
recommend,  then,  the  Resignation  of  Washington.'  After  a  momentary 
silent  reflection,  the  President  said,  '  1  believe  you  are  right ;  it  was  a  glori- 
ous action."  The  business  was  settled.  The  work  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption, and  was  finished  in  1824,  and  to  the  lasting  honor  of  John  Trum- 
bull be  it  said  that  the  money  was  scrupulously  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  years  of  tod 
which  the  artist  bestowed  upon  his  great  and  conscientiously  executed 
labors.  I  copy  the  items  as  they  stand  to  John  Trumbull's  account  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  : — 

To  Declaration  of  Independence $8,000 

"    Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis 8,000 

"    Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne .  . .  ■. 8,000 

"    Resignation  of  General  Wasliington 8,000 

$32,000 

This  looks  small,  in  our  days,  to  the  most  economical  patriot  who  walks 
through  the  Rotunda.  But  heaven  be  praised  that  the  United  States  got  the 
pictures,  and  that  the  noble  artist  got  his  money.  These  few  words  in  his 
autobiography  close  this  record  :  '  My  contract  with  the  Government  was 
thus  honorably  fulfilled ;  the  paintings  were  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  so  far 
as  my  skill  extended,  they  were  secured  from  dampness.  My  debts  were 
paid,  but  I  had  the  world  before  me  to  begin  anew.  I  had  passed  the  term 
of  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  allotted  period  of  human  life.  My  best  friend 
was  removed  from  me,  and  I  had  no  child.  A  sense  of  loneliness  began  to 
creep  over  my  mind,  yet  my  hand  was  steady  and  my  sight  good,  and  I  felt 
the  vis  vita  strong  within  me.  Why  then  sink  down  into  premature  im- 
becility ? ' 

He  did  not.  Other  noble  designs,  well  befitting  an  old  man,  were  yet 
to  be  carried  out ;  and  this  is  the  way  he  began  :  *  Funds  began  to  diminish, 
and  I  sold  scraps  of  furniture,  fragments  of  plate,  etc.  My  pictures  lemained 
on  my  hands  unsold,  and  to  all  appearances  unsalable.  At  length  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  that  although  the  hope  of  a  sale  to  a  nation  or  to  a 
State  became  more  and  more"  desperate  from  day  to  day,  yet  in  an  age  of 
speculation  it  might  be  possible  that  some  Society  might  be  willing  to  possess 
these  paintings,  on  condition  of  paying  me  a  life  annuity.  I  first  thought  of 
Harvard  Col  ege,  my  alma  mater,  but  she  was  rich  and  amply  endowed.     I 
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then  thought  of  Yale.  Although  not  my  alma,  yet  she  was  within  my  native 
State,  and  poor.  I  hinted  this  idea  to  a  friend— Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Hart- 
ford—it took,  was  followed  up,  and  resulted  in  a  contract.'  A  gallery  was 
erected  by  the  College,  his  pictures  were  hung  under  his  own  direction,  and 
the  modest  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  settled  on  him  for  life. 
Trumbull  made  one  noble  condition  in  this  hnal  disposition  of  his  works, 
which  will  always  shed  lustre  upon  his  name.  After  his  death  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition  of  his  gallery  were  to  be  '  perpetually  appropriated 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  educating  poor  scholars  in  Yale  College.' 
He  says,  in  closing  his  charming  autobiography:  'Thus  I  derive  present 
subsistence  principally  from  this  source,  and  have,  besides,  the  happy  reflec- 
tion, that  when  I  shall  have  gone  to  my  rest  these  works  will  remam  a  source 
of  good  to  many  a  poor,  perhaps  meritorious  and  excellent  man.'  Yes, 
good  old  man,  thy  prayer  has  been  answered !  Thou  hast  gone  to  thy  rest, 
and  the  world  will  not  forget  thee.  Thou  hast  secured  the  power  to  do  good 
to  many  brave  spirits  that  will  long  eat  the  bread  earned  by  thy  pencil.  In 
time  to  come  they  will  offer  grateful  incense  to  thy  memory.  I  see  going 
forth  from  that  University,— which  has  been  so  faithful  to  the  trust  of  Berkeley 
and  other  generous  spirits,— a  long  line  of  men  who  will  be  the  teachers,  the 
statesmen,  the  artists,  and  the  writers  of  their  times.  They  will  hand  down 
the  name  of  their  benefactor  from  age  to  age*  as  the  poets  have  the  name  of 
the  Father  of  Poets— the  blind  old  man  of  Scio,  who  sang  before  the  gates  of 
a  hundred  cities — who,  after  denying  him  bread,  fought  for  the  honor  of 
having  given  him  birth.' 

JoJm  Vanderlyji:  Bom  in  Kingston,  New  York,  September,  1776:  Died 
there  September  23,  1852.— This  painter's  artistic  career  began  in  a  black- 
smith's shop,  with  a  word  from  Aaron  Burr,  that  determined  his  destiny, 
which  culminated  in  the  Louvre,  where  Napoleon  awarded  to  him  the  great 
medal  for  his  '  Marius  among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.'  His  hfe  witnessed,  for 
the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  vicissitudes  almost  as  great  and  strange  as 
those  two  wonderful  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.      Being  obliged  to 

>  This  is  true  wisdom,  for  it  is  most  wisely  ordered  lost  its  vitality,  and  in  1816  it  had  nearl}'  ceased  to 
that  no  other  means  seem  to  be  so  sure  for  winnnig  exist.  Durmg  that  year  DeWut  Clinton  who  was  then 
lasting  fame.  Fortunes  accumulated  by  sudden  President  of  the  Association,  moved  by  those  lofty  mo- 
speculation,  or  the  toils  and  savings  of  a  lifetime,  are  tives  by  which  he  was  always  guided,  originated  and 
often  soon  scattered  by  their  inheritors,  who  care  little  perfected  a  plan  by  which  the  Association  was  revived 
about  perpetuating  the  names  of  their  benefactors,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Academy  of  Bine 
Fortunes  are  often  squandered  on  frail  and  unworthy  Arts.  He  felt  that  delicacy  required  him  o  resign  he 
enterprises  which  leave  no  trace  on  the  waste  of  time,  presidency,  and  at  his  nomination  1  rumbuU  was  elected 
Next  to  the  man  who,  like  Pktek  Coopkr,  builds  his  president.  Dunlap,  who  seems  to  liave  owed  this 
own  monument  while  living,  and  sees  his  money  do  celebrated  painter  a  very  malignant  grudge,  and  wno 
good  every  dav  for  long  blessed  years,  is  the  man  who  has  often  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gratify  U  in  his  work 
makes  a  legacy  to  posterity  which  ages  only  make  more  would  have  us  believe  that  the  election  of  Irumbull 
valuable  as  they  flow  on-for  such  benefactions  educate  gave  general  dissatisfaction  to  the  artists  of  the  cou.i- 
grateful  eulogists.  "y,  and  was  fatal  to  the  Academy  itself.  But  I  can- 
Even  a  sketch  so  brief  as  this  should  say  something  not  find  in  the  history  of  those  times,  nor  from  the  tes- 
of  Trumbull's  agency  in  the  establishment  of  the  Arner-  timony  of  hving  artists,  anything  to  corroborate  sucli 
ican  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  which  was  an  idea.  1  uunbull  was  almost  universally  appreciaed, 
finally  superseded  by  the  National  Academy  of  Ue-  and  very  generally  beloved.  He  continued  to  occupy 
sign,  which,  being  under  the  exclusive  control  of  artists,  the  president's  ciuur,  I  believe,  until  the  formation  of 
grew  into  favor  alid  has  flourished  for  half  a  century.  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  which  went  '"to  ope- 
An  association  had  been  early  fanned  in  New  York  ration  m  1S25,  wuh  Samuel  t.  B.  Morse  for  preMdeU 
for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Chancellor  Livingston  During  this  period  probably  no  artist  in  this  coi.ntr, 
elected  president.  For  a  cor.siderable  period  the  in-  gave  instruction  to  su  many  scholars,  and  certa.nl>  n. 
sutution  was  sustained  with  some  vigor,  but  it  finally  one  displayed  a  warmer  zeal  m  the  cause  ol  art. 
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go  to  work  early  for  his  living,  young  Vanderlyn  hired  himself  out  to  a  black- 
smith in  his  native  village.  One  morning  Aaron  Burr  was  riding  by  the 
smithy,  and  stopped  to  have  his  horse  shod.  Nothing  escaped  Burr's  obser- 
vation ;  he  saw  everything  at  a  flash.  What  with  other  men  was  reason,  with 
him  was  intuition.  He  noticed  a  charcoal  sketch  on  a  barn-door  near  the 
shop.  '  Who  made  that  ?  '  was  his  inquiry  of  young  Vanderlyn.  '  I  did  it, 
sir.'  After  a  few  questions  as  to  what  he  was  about,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
handing  to  the  boy  his  name  and  address,  and  told  him  if  he  would  like  to 
become  an  artist,  he  would  try  to  help  him.  '  Put  a  clean  shirt  in  your  pocket,' 
he  said,  '  and  when  you  come  to  New  York  call  on  me.'  Not  long  after,  as 
Burr  was  sitting  at  his  breakfast  table  in  his  residence  known  as  '  Richmond 
Hill,'  the  servant  brought  to  him  a  brown  paper  parcel,  with  the  message  that 
the  bearer  was  at  thi'  door.  The  parcel  contained  a  coarse  shirt,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  Colonel  Burr  in  his  own  handwriting.  From  that  moment  Vanderlyn 
had  a  home  in  Burr's  house,  and  a  friend  and  patron  in  its  master.  Burr  was 
doing  such  things  all  his  life  ;  but  in  this  case,  unlike  a  thousand  others,  the 
bread  he  cast  upon  the  waters  was  to  come  back  after  many  days.  Long 
years  went  by,  and  Vanderlyn' s  star  was  blazing  in  Paris,  while  his  patron's 
had  suddenly  gone  into  a  deep  eclipse.  An  exile  from  his  country,  poor,  and 
avoided,  if  not  hated,  by  miUions-  who  knew  him  only  by  name,  he  called  at 
the  studio  of  the  blacksmith  boy  who  had  found  a  home  at  '  Richmond  Hill.' 
Vanderlyn's  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  and  joy  that  he  could  now  offer  to 
the  illustrious  exile,  shelter,  hospitality  and  protection. 

Vanderlyn's  first  studies  began  with  Stuart,  then  the  greatest  portrait 
painter  living ;  and  under  his  teachings  soon  developed  the  genius  which  was 
to  delight  the  world.  One  of  his  first  successes  was  a  copy  of  Burr's  por- 
trait which  Stuart  had  recently  painted.  He  afterwards  executed  an  exqui- 
site portrait  of  Theodosia,  his  beautiful,  accompHshed,  and  ill-fated  daughter. 
When  Vanderlyn  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  progress  in  art  Burr  re- 
commended him  to  go  to  Paris,  and  gave  him  the  means  to  do  it.  Washing- 
ton AUston  was  his  chief  companion  there,  and  he  resided  in  the  French 
capital  for  five  years.  He  afterwards  spent  considerable  time  in  Rome,  where 
he  lived  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  Salvator  Rosa.  Unlike  men  of  mere 
talent  who  have  no  power  or  glow  of  creative  genius — he  found  in  the 
presence  of  the  master-works  of  so  many  ages,  only  sources  of  inspiration. 
He  was  never  paralyzed  by  those  stupendous  creations.  He  studied  pro- 
foundly, and  worked  with  intensity ;  but  he  copied  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  perfectly  what  had  been  done  by  the  chieftains  of  art. 
The  longer  he  contemplated  them,  the  more  thoroughly  he  became  master 
of  himself. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  '  Marius,'  and  '  Ariadne  '  established  his  fame.  '  Such  are  the  Marius 
and  Ariadne  of  Vanderlyn.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  single  figures 
more  unlike  in  the  impressions  they  convey,  or  indicating  greater  versatility 
of  genius.      The  one  embodies  the  Roman  character  in  its  grandest  phase — 
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that  of  endurance  ;  and  suggests  its  noblest  association,  that  of  patriotism.  It 
is  a  type  of  manhood  in  its  serious,  resisting  energy  and  indomitable  courage, 
triumphant  over  thwarted  ambition, — a  stern,  heroic  figure,  self-sustained 
and  calm,  seated  in  meditation  amid  prostrate  columns  which  symbolize  his 
fallen  fortunes,  and  an  outward  solitude  which  reflects  the  desolation  of  his 
exile.  The  other  an  ideal  of  female  beauty  reposing  upon  the  luxury  of  its 
own  sensations,  lost  in  a  radiant  sleep,  and  yielding  with  childlike  self-aban- 
donment to  dreams  of  love.'  Bishop  Kip,  whose  graceful  pen  delights  ii' 
artistic  sketches,  has  in  his  personal  reminiscences  of  Vanderlyn  given  the  fol- 
lowing fine  description :  '  The  picture  was  painted  in  Rome,  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  my  stay  there, — 1807.  Rome  w^as  well  adapted  for  the  painting 
of  such  a  subject,  abounding  in  classical  ruins,  of  which  I  endeavored  to  avail 
myself,  and  I  think  it  also  furnishes  better  models  and  specimens  of  the 
human  form  and  character  than  our  own  country,  or  even  France  or  Eng- 
land. And  it  is  much  more  free  from  the  fashion  and  frivolities  of  life  than 
most  other  places.'  '  The  reception  Marius  met  in  Rome  with  the  artists 
there  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  was  full  as  flattering  to  me  as  the  award 
of  the  Napoleon  gold  medal  which  it  received  the  next  year  in  Paris.  It  gave 
me  reputation  there,  and  from  an  impartial  source,  mostly  strangers  to  me.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  Washington  Allston  for  a  neighbor  in  Rome, — an 
excellent  friend  and  companion,  whose  encouraging  counsels  I  found  useful 
to  me,  as  in  all  my  embarrassments  he  readily  sympathized  with  me.  We 
were  the  only  American  students  of  art  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and  regretted 
not  to  have  had  a  few  more,  as  was  the  case  with  those  from  most  other 
countries.  In  a  stroll  on  the  Campagna,  between  Rome,  Albano,  and  Fras- 
cati,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  company  with  a  couple  of  other  students,  one 
a  Russian,  we  came  upon  the  old  ruins  of  Roma  Vecchia,  where  a  fox  was 
started  from  its  hiding  place  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  my  introducing  one 
in  the  distance  in  my  picture, — too  trifling  a  fact  perhaps  to  be  mentioned. 
The  work  is  intended  to  represent  Marius,  when,  after  his  defeat  by  Sylla,  and 
the  desertion  of  his  friends,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Africa.  He  had  just 
landed,  when  an  officer  came  and  thus  addressed  him  :  '  Marius,  I  come  from 
the  Fr^etor  Sextilius,  to  tell  you  that  he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in  Africa.  If 
you  obey  not,  he  will  support  the  Senate's  decree,  and  treat  you  as  the  public 
enemy.'  Marius,  struck  dumb  with  indignation  at  hearing  this,  uttered  not 
a  word  for  some  time,  but  regarded  the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At 
length,  being  asked  what  answer  should  be  carried  to  the  governor,  '  Go  and 
tell  him,'  said  he,  '  that  thou  hast  seen  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage.' Thus  in  the  happiest  manner,  he  held  up  the  fate  of  that  city,  and 
his  own  as  a  warning  to  the  Praetor.' 

'  He  sits,  after  having  delivered  this  answer,  with  his  toga  just  falling  off 
his  shoulders,  and  leaning  on  his  short  Roman  sword.  His  helmet  is  at  his 
feet  ;  the  ruins  of  Rome's  old  rival  are  around  him  ;  and  at  a  distance 
through  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  are  seen  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.     Under  his  left  hand  is  the  opening  of  one  of  those  mighty    sewers 
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which  now  form  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Carthage,  and  at  his  right  elbow 
is  an  overthrown  Phoenician  altar,  on  whi'ch  we  can  trace  the  sculptured  ram's 
head  and  garlands.  In  the  distance  is  a  temple,  with  one  of  its  pillars  fallen, 
while  a  fox  is  seen  among  the  ruins  in  front  of  its  portico. 

'  The  figure  of  Marius  was  copied  by  Vanderlyn,  in  Rome,  from  one  of 
the  Pope's  guards,  remarkable  for  his  Herculean  proportions,  and  the  head 
was  taken  from  a  bust  of  Marius,  bearing  his  name,  which  has  been  dug  up 
in  Italy.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  ruins  in  the  south  of  Europe  will  at  once 
recognize  the  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture.  The  temple 
in  the  background  is  similar  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  ;  the  massive  re- 
mains which  tower  over  the  head  of  Marius  are  like  those  of  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Rome  ;  while  the  ruined  aqueduct  in  the  distance  is  copied 
from  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  which,  with  its  broken  arches,  sweeps  over  the 
desolate  Campagna,  from  the  city  to  the  distant  Alban  Hills.' 

When  'the  Marius'  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  it  became  the  sensation 
of  the  world  of  art,  its  reputation  at  Rome  having  already  preceded  it.  One 
day  as  Napoleon,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  was  passing  through  the 
Louvre  with  Baron  Denon  and  his  artistic  staff,  he  halted  a  while  before  'the 
Marius'  and  scanned  it  closely  without  saying  anything.  After  going  on  some 
distance  he  suddenly  turned,  and  walking  quickly  back  to  the  picture,  after 
one  more  glance  pointed  energetically  to  it,  saying,  '  That  picture  deserves  the 
medal.'  All  Paris  agreed  with  him,  as  all  Rome  had  agreed  with  Allston. 
The  Emperor  wished  to  purchase  the  picture  but  being  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, Vanderlyn  declined  to  part  with  it  ;  and  with  '  the  Ariadne  ' 
brought  it  to  Boston.  '  I  did  not  wish  those  pictures  to  remain  in  Europe, — 
no  European  could  have  bought  them.'  When  they  were  exhibited  in  Boston 
they  were  offered  to  the  Athenaeum  for  five  hundred  dollars  each,  but  stupidly 
declined.  Durand,  who  had  then  gained  much  reputation  as  an  engraver, 
purchased  Ariadne  for  six  hundred  dollars  to  engrave.  Twenty  years  later 
he  sold  it  to  Mr.  Harrison  of  Philadelphia  for  five  thousand  dollars  ;  there  it 
is  still  supposed  to  be,  'the  Marius'  having  ultimately  gone  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Bishop  Kip  of  California. 

While  Vanderlyn  was  still  in  his  prime,  his  ambition,  like  Trumbull's,  wa^ 
to  paint  some  national  works  for  the  government  at  Washington  ;  and  efforts 
were  made  by  the  friends  of  art  throughout  the  country  to  obtain  for  him  a 
commission.  " 

Washington  Allston. — Born  at  WaccamauK  S.  C,  Nov.  5,  1779.  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  9,  1843. — I  ^^il^  P^^t  Washington  Allston's  name  close 
to  Vanderlyn's,  since  they  resembled  each  other  so  closely  in  gifts  and  fate. 
x\mong  the  most  distinguished  painters  we  have  ever  had,  two  were  offered 
commissions  only  when  they  were  too  old  to  execute  them  ;  Allston  and  Van- 
derlyn. As  early  as  181 1,  Allston's  '  Dead  Man  raised  by  Elisha's  Bones,' 
gained  from  the  British  Institution,  where  he  entered  into  comj^etition  with  the 
best  painters  in  Europe,  a  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas.  He  won  the  ivilni 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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from  the  nation  which  has  conceded  to  us  notliing  she  could  withhold  ;  and 
this  prize  was  awarded  the  very  year  the  most  popular  and  powerful  of  the 
British  journals  were  arousing  that  deep-seated  malignity  which  broke  out  into 
the  hostilities  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  cultured  lovers  of  art  in  England 
cared  little  for  all  this.  'Jacob's  Dream'  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  Earl 
of  Egremont.  '  Elijah  in  the  Desert'  adorned  the  library  of  Mr.  Labouchere. 
'  Uriel  in  the  Sun  '  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  ;  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  beautiful  creations  of  his  pencil  became  the  gems  of 
^-rpign  galleries.  While  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  youth,  Congress  seemed 
to  be  as  unconscious  of  his  merit  as  of  a  man  yet  unborn.  But  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  as  is  often  the  case  with  public  bodies,  when  it  could 
not  be  corrected.  He  was  offered  a  valuable  commission  by  the  government 
when  too  late  to  accept  it  ;  and  he  declined  it,  I  am  told,  in  an  eloquent  and 
aifecting  letter  to  the  Secr_-tary  of  State! — a  document  which  will  one  day 
be  pointed  to  by  the  histor  an  as  a  sarcasm  too  bitter  for  any  country  but 
our  own — a  country  which  produced  many  great  artists  at  that,  period,  but 
starved  them  out  of  it ;  a  practice  more  cruel  than  the  vulture's,  for  she  only 
devours  her  young. 

Vanderlyn  was  offered  a  commission  at  last,  and  I  heard  the  bitter  regrets 
of  that  great  man  that  it  had  not  been  offered  to  him  '  before  his  sight  grew 
dim,  and  his  hand  began  to  tremble.'  The  picture  shows  the  pencil  that 
painted  'the  Ariadne,'  and  '  Marius  among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.'  Such  a 
spectacle  is  more  melancholy  than  was  the  sight  of  Walter  Scott's  mind  in 
ruins.  We  are  told  that  during  the  visit  he  made  to  Italy  in  the  decline  of 
life,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  from  the  shock  that  broke  down  his  consti- 
tution, he  was  invited  to  preside  over  a  meeting  of  savans.  The  spectacle 
of  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,  staggermg  under  the  dark  eclipse  that  fell 
on  him  from  the  grave,  was  too  sad  ;  the  savans  wept,  and  his  friends  led  him 
from  the  room.  But  is  not  a  sadder  spectacle  presented  in  the  fate  of  a  great 
genius,  who  has  been  neglected  by  his  country  till  his  keen  eye  has  grown 
dim  ;  but  who,  although  he  had  thrown  his  cunning  pencil  aside,  to  paint  no 
more,  takes  it  up  at  the  tardy  call  of  a  repentant  country,  and  tries,  to  rally 
his  strength  for  a  last  effort,  which  may  perpetuate  his  name  with  the  pillars 
of  the  capital ;  like  the  old  battle-horse  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  heard  the 
trumpet  call,  and  broke  out  of  his  stall — to  die.  We  hardly  know  whether  to 
rejoice  over  this  late  justice  of  our  government  to  Vanderlyn,  or  to  regret  it. 
If  the  work  had'  been  superbly  done,  it  certainly  could  not  be  the  work  he 
would  have  made  twenty  years  before  ;  and  it  cost  too  much  pain  and  effort 
to  the  brave  and  beautiful  spirit  that  created  it.  Vanderlyn  felt  this  keenly 
to  the  last  ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  on  a  visit  to  my  library,  he 
alluded  to  it  with  tears. 

When  the  great  Thorwaldsen  went  home  to  Copenhagen  to  die,  after  his 
myriad  creations  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  he  was  received  with  the  thundei 
of  cannon  along  the  coast,  and  professions  and  gala  /t\f A? j- bespoke  the  gen 
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eral  enthusiasm.  He  was  greeted  back  to  his  country  with  the  honors  de- 
creed to  a  Roman  victor,  and  became  the  companion  of  his  sovereign. 
When  he  died,  the  king  conducted  his  funeral.  He  followed  him  to  the  grave 
uncovered,  as  chief  mourner,  attended  by  all  his  court  ;  and  with  his  own 
hands  he  helped  lay  the  great  sculptor  in  his  tomb.  There  were  public 
demonstrations  of  grief,  and  the  court  and  the  city  went  into  mourning. 

As  great  a  genius  was  Washington  AUston  ;  and  his  works,  although  not  as 
numerous,  display  as  high  an  order  of  talent.  He  was  gifted  with  a  poetical 
genius,  Coleridge  once  remarked  to  Campbell,  so  the  latter  told  me,  unsur- 
passed by  any  man  of  his  age  1 

AUston  had  had  but  a  few  friends.  They  appreciated  his  genius,  however, 
and  showed  their  symjiathy  in  a  more  substantial  way  ;  these  friends,  who 
had  not  forsaken  him  while  living,  gathered  around  him  when  he  came  to  die ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  a  numerous  funeral  train,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  And  there  he  lies,  for  aught  I 
know,  without  a  monument,  or  the  prospect  of  any  worthy  of  a  genius  who, 
when  taste  is  improved,  and  a  love  of  the  Arts  developed  in  our  country, 
will  gather  thousands  to  the  s[)Ot  where  he  lies  ;  and  the  foreigner  who  looks 
for  the  colossal  pile  over  his  dust,  will,  in  its  absence,  turn  to  the  artists  of 
the  nation,  as  he  points  to  his  resting-place,  and  say — • 

'  In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies.' 

AUston  was  appreciated  by  the  few  ;  but  any  one  who  should  have  sug- 
gested that  his  death  was  a  national  calamity  that  called  for  demonstrations 
of  national  sorrow,  like  those  exhibited  by  the  Danes  of  that  ice-bound 
coast  to  their  Thorwaldsen,  would  have  most  likely  been  met  with  a  reply 
not  unlike  the  following  :  '  Why,  a  body  would  suppose  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  dead  !  '  Ages  will  roll  by,  and  the  wild  flower,  and,  it  may 
be,  the  wild  briar  grow  over  the  grave  of  the  great  Poet-Painter,  and  a  long 
succession  of  Presidents  will  come,  and  men  enough  will  be  found,  without 
hunting  for  them,  to  till  that  post ;  but  ages  may  yet  go  by  before  the  succes- 
sor of  AUston  appears  ! 

But  our  children  will  one  day  build  the  sepulchres  of  our  prophets,  though 
their  fathers  killed  them. 


SECTION  TENTH. 

WHAT     PROVISION     THE     REPUBLIC    HAS     MADE    FOR   THE     EDUCATION    OF    ITS 

CHILDREN. 

We  turn  now  to  more  cheerful  contemplations.  If,  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  national  life,  we  extended  little  encouragment  to  the  Fine  Arts,  it 
will  never  be  said  that  either  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
governments  of  the  different  States,  forgot  the  cardinal  maxim  of  their  found- 
ers : — '  The  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate   all   its  people.'     Here  the 
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chief  glory  of  America  lies.  Here  we  can  look  for  the  secret  of  all  oui 
l)rosperity,  and  find  it.  From  this  source  we  can  trace  our  marvellous  pro- 
gress. 

Our  Fourth  and  last  Period  will  open  with  more  exciting  themes — the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  attended  with  the  fever  which  burned  through 
the  veins  of  the  nation — the  hurried  tramp  of  excited  multitudes  towards  the 
Pacific, — the  opening  of  the  route  by  the  Isthmus,  with  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  steamers  on  both  sides  of  the  continent — the  opening  of  the  over- 
land mail  route,  accompanied  by  the  building  of  a  railway  to  San  Francisco — 
the  sublime  but  fearful  work  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  the  era  of  heated 
speculation — all  culminating  in  the  conflagration  of  a  civil  war,  unmatched 
in  the  prodigal  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  and  yet  crowned  with  the  glory  of 
triumph  for  '  the  Union  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.'  Before  we  enter 
upon  these  scenes  of  blended  triumph  and  suffering,  of  glory  and  disgrace,  it 
may  be  well  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  education  of  our 
people. 

Early  Provisions  for  Popular  Education — Land  Grants. — If,  when  the 
Roman  matron  was  asked  to  display  her  jewels,  she  showed  her  children, 
educated  to  become  citizens  worthy  of  so  great  a  Republic,  so  might  the 
mothers  of  America  point  to  the  shinmg  line  of  their  offspring,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history  have  done  honor  to  the  nation  ;  for  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion our  best  men  and  women  in  every  sphere  of  life  began  their  education  in 
the  Common  Schools.  While  my  readers  will  never  accuse  me  of  not  feeling  a 
warm  sympathy  for  the  Fine  Arts,  nor  of  any  insensibility  to  their  claims,  I  had 
rather  suffer  under  such  an  accusation,  than  that  I  should  not  leave  in  this 
book  some  record  of  my  appreciation  of  what  I  deem  an  infinitely  more 
important  interest ;  for  I  hold  that  no  ornamentation  of  the  superstructure  can 
ever  compare  in  importance  with  the  solidity  of  its  foundation.  We  were  tlie 
first  nation  in  history  founded  on  the  bed-rock  of  civilization — popular 
education.  Our  edifice  was  not  built  on  the  sand  ;  and  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations  shall  come  here  next  year  to  see  what  we  have  ac- 
complished during  our  first  century,  I  will  undertake  within  the  brief  record 
of  this  Section,  to  show  them  in  our  system  of  popular  education,  something 
more  worthy  of  their  study  and  admiration  than  they  will  find  in  all  the  external 
evidences  of  our  material  advancement ;  tor  all  these  things  which  have  en- 
riched, fortified,  and  adorned  America,  have  sprung  from  the  little  Common 
School-House  ;  this  has  been  the  beneficent  fountain  from  which  all  our  pros- 
perity has  sprung  ;  here  gushes  the  Pierian  spring  which  has  given  intellectual 
life  to  our  people  ;  here  were  born  all  the  inventions  that  make  the  record  of 
our  Patent  Office  ;  all  the  sources  of  public  and  i>rivate  wealth  ;  all  devices 
for  multiplying  human  power.  Our  District  School-House,  where  the  intellec- 
tual friction  of  this  continent  begins,  has  done  for  millions  3f  school-boys  and 
school-girls  what  the  fabled  lamp  never  did  for  Aladdin  ;  the  magic  touch  of 
\Vebster's  spelling  book  always  brought  the  genie. 
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The  two  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  North-Western  Territory, 
enacted  in  1785  and  1787,  set  apart  'section  sixteen  of  every  township,'  for 
maintaining  puuUc  schools ;  and  as  a  justification  for  such  an  act,  by  which  a 
nation  gave  its  sovereign  title  away,  and  the  consideration  that  would  forever 
hold  good  in  its  defence,  this  memorable  declaration  was  inserted, — religion, 
morality,  and  kiiotvledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  ma?ikind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged.  There  is  something  grander  in  these  title-deeds  than  I  can  find 
in  any  of  the  titles  which  William  the  Conqueror  gave  to  his  favorites  and 
followers  when  he  divided  England  up  amongst  them  ;  greater  and  more 
sacred  than  I  find  in  the  title-deeds  w'hich  any  other  conqueror  ever  gave  to 
a  territory  won  by  his  sword. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1787,  more  than  Common  Schools  were  provided  for. 
'  Two  complete  townships  of  land  were  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  University  ; '  and  in  strict  compliance  with  that  provision,  two  town- 
ships have  been  given  to  every  State  organized  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.'  Ohio  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  three  ;  one 
while  a  Territory,  and  two  on  her  admission  to  the  Union  ;  while  Florida  and 
Wisconsin  have  each  received  four.  The  States  which  received  the  sixteenth 
section,  were  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississii^pi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  ;  while 
California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and  Nevada  not  only  received  the 
sixteenth  section,  but  the  thirty-sixth  section. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789,  the  ordinance  was  renewed, 
and  all  the  States,  down  to  1848,  received  the  specified  sixteenth  section. 
W^hen  Oregon  was  organized,  in  1848,  as  a  territory,  a  further  provision  was 
made  by  which  the  thirty-sixth  section  was  also  set  apart  for  schools,  so  that 
all  the  States  and  Territories  organized  since  that  date  have  received  two  sec- 
tions instead  of  one.  In  addition  to  these  grants  to  the  States  on  their  admis- 
sion, sixteen  States  have  received  500,000  acres  each  by  the  Act  of  1841  ; 
and  by  various  acts  of  1849,  i^5°>  ^"d  i860,  fourteen  States  have  received, 
under  the  designation  of  '  Swamp  lands,'  in  all  62,428,413  acres.  Much  of  all 
this  has  been  devoted  to  popular  education.  Of  the  sixteen  States  which  have 
received  the  500,000  acres  each,  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin.  The  fourteen  States  which  have 
received  the  62,000,000  acres  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  with  the  addition  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

1  I  am  glad  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  it  is  a  Cyclopsedia,  or  reference-book  for  all  matters  per- 

to  two  gentlemen  for  the  courtesy  and  pains  they  have  taining  to  education.      It  is  prepared  with  great  care, 

displayed  in  furnishing  me  with  the  statistics   I  have  and  I  hope  it  will   prove  not  only  more  accurate  f.nd 

embodied  in  this  section,  General  Eaton,  United  States  full,  but  necessarily  more  useful  than  any  other  publi- 

Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  publishers  of  the  cation  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.     I  fesl  safe  in  fol- 

first  volume  of  the  .\merican  Educational  Annual — is-  lowing  these  authorities,  for  they  are  th"  most  recent 

sued  by  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,    14  Bond  street,  and  reliable  that  lay  within  mv  reach.     I  have  drawn 

New  York — a  work  worthy  of  the  title  they  give  it,  for  very  freely  from  The  Annual. 
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The  aggregate  of  lands  thus  granted  amounts  to  140,000,000  acres  given 
to  the /Several  States  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools.  The  Permanent 
School  Fund  of  the  eighteen  States  that  have  received,  under  these  various 
grants,  reaches  about  $44,000,000, — an  average  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  rail- 
lions  each;  and  up  to  the  present  time  most  of  the  permanent  funds  of  those 
States  is  derived  from  these  sources.'  It  was  a  lamentable  oversight  that 
these  enormous  grants  had  for  a  long  time  been  made  unconditionally.  It 
was  supposed  that  each  State  would  husband  such  resources  with  the  most 
vigilant  care,  and  in  some  instances  this  confnlence  was  well  founded.  But 
the  grants  were  so  prodigally  made  that,  like  other  rich  inheritances,  they 
were  somewhat  prodigally  managed.  The  State  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  dis- 
posed of  her  three  townships  so  unwisely,  that  they  are  now  supposed  to  con- 
tribute only  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  two  universities,  and  the 
lands  are  forever  tax-free  to  the  fortunate  lessees.  But  in  1862,  the  Gov- 
ernment made  an  advance  in  its  method  of  donations.  In  that  year  Congress 
appropriated  to  each  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  each 
senator  and  representative  in  Congress,  with  the  condition  that  the  amount 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  such  land  should  be  invested  as  a  perpetual  fund 
for  maintaining  one  college  in  each  State,  where  the  chief  object  should 
be,  '  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
nnlitary  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life.'  This  munificent  act  was,  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  extended  by 
supplementary  legislation,  to  apply  to  States  which  had  been  in  rebellion 
when  the  first  act  was  passed.  On  this  basis  have  been  estabHshed  all  those 
institutions  now  known  as  Agricultural  Colleges.  There  has  not  yet  been 
time  for  all  the  States  to  found  these  institutions,  and  in  other  instances  they 
have  only  recently  gone  into  operation.  But  it  was  a  grand  thought,  and  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  final  results  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Some  of  the 
States  put  a  higher  value  on  these  grants  than  others;  they  displayed  greater 
wisdom  in  the  management,  and  they  will  reap  greater  fruit.  But  it  is  safe, 
even  now,  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  all  the  governments 
of  the  world  put  together  have  not,  throughout  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, given  away  such  treasures  for  simple  education  ;  and  there  is  just  as  little 
hazard  in  predicting  unprecedented  results.     The  agricultural  grants  amount 

•  There  seems  to  have  been  great  unanimity  in  the  courage  and  promote  education  in  every  part  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress  on  this  matter  of  appropriations  Union,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done  consistent  with 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  education.  All  our  eminent  the  general  policy  of  the  nation,  and  so  as  not  to  in 
statesmen,  from  Washington  down,  have  expressed  fringe  the  municipal  regulations  that  are  or  may  be 
themselves  as  one  man  on  this  subject.  A  single  ex-  adopted  by  the  respective  State  authorities  on  this  sub- 
tract from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  ject.  .  .  The  National  Legislature  has,  by  several 
Representatives,  presented  February  zy,  1806,  is  a  fair  of  its  acts  on  former  occasions,  evinced  in  the  strong- 
sample  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Congress  and  of  est  manner  its  di.sposition  to  afford  the  means  of  estab* 
the  people.     That  Report  says  :  lishing  and  fostering,  with  a  liber.il  hand,  such  publir 

'  Your  Committee  afe  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  institutions.' 
a  primary  object  with  the  general  Government  to  en- 
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to  9,600,000  acres.  As  far  as  known,  the  lands  that  have  been  disposed  of, 
have  averaged  seventy  cents  per  acre,  which  would  give  for  the  entire  amount 
at  this  rate  $6,720,000.  Thirty-five  States  have  located  institutions,  although 
their  number  has  reached  thirty-nine,  since  four  of  these  States  divided  the 
fund.  Up  to  the  close  of  1874,  thirty-six  of  these  institutions  had  been 
opened.  The  average  value  of  the  Congressional  endowment  is  at  present 
somewhat  less  than  $200,000.  Thirty-two  of  these  colleges  have  farms, 
averaging  three  hundred  acres  each,  and  twenty-two  of  them  average  sixty- 
five  acres  in  ploughed  crops.  The  latest  returns  of  the  value  of  the  farms, 
reported  by  the  twenty-six  institutions,  is  $800,000,  an  average  of  nearly 
$31,000  each.  ' 

Twenty-two  institutions  report  the  value  of  their  buildings  at  $2,037,200, 
or  an  average  of  $92,600  each;  and  seven  others  report  $1, 142,000,  as  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  the  use  of  which  they  share  with  other  departments 
of  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  which  are,  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  equivalent  to  that  amount  of  value  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  so-called  Agricultural  Colleges.  Nineteen  institutions  possess  ap- 
paratus valued  at  $121,400,  or  an  average  of  $6,389.47  each.  Three  others 
have  apparatus  valued  at  $29,000,  in  connection  with  other  departments  of 
institutions  associated  with  them. 

'Twenty-four  institutions  reported  last  year,  in  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical departments,  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  four 
students,  with  three  hundred  and  twent)'-one  professors  and  assistants — an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  nine  students,  and  thirteen  and  three-tenths  in- 
structors ;  while  returns  made  for  the  same  year  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  from  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  colleges  in  the 
country,  show  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  colle- 
giate and  post-graduate  students,  with  three  thousand  aiid  eighteen  instructors 
— an  average  of  ninety-six  students  and  thirteen  and  eight-tenths  instructors. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tutions founded  on  the  land-grant  of  1862,  is  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  and  called  forth  the  benevolence  of  individuals  and 
communilies  in  their  behalf  It  is  a  favorite  theory  in  some  quarters  that 
governmental  aid  to  education,  and  especially  to  higher  education,  tends  to 
check  individual  effort  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  national  colleges,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  points  directly  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  shows  that  the  aid  of 
Government,  wisely  bestowed,  stimulates  and  encourages  private  benevolence, 
by  giving  it  a  central  rallying-point,  and  an  adequate  guaranty  of  security, 

'  Facts  have  been  collected  illustrating  this  point  in  the  case  of  fifteen  institu- 
jtions,  which  have  received  donations,  in  addition  to  the  Congressional  endow- 
ment, either  from  the  State,  the  county,  the  town,  or  from  individuals,  or 
from  two  or  more  of  these  sources.  Of  these,  eight  have  received  contribu- 
tions, or  grants,  from  the  State,  amounting  to  $1,292,550;  and  fourteen  of  the 
number  have  received  gifts  from- sources  other  than  the  State— such  as  county 
or  town  authorities,  or  private  individuals — to  the  amount  of  $3,630,649.86  • 
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making  a  grand  total  of  $4,923,199.86.  This  entire  sum,  except  $571,545 
was  given  to  these  institutions  solely  in  consequence  of  the  Congressional 
land-grant.  Besides  these  enumerated  money  values,  also,  one  or  two  old  insti- 
tutions have  turned  over  their  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  State  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  new  college.  Eighteen  institutions  possess  funds  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  $8,272,382,  not  including  Cornell  University  or  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  facts  just  presented 
are  such  as  have  been  collected  respecting  only  fifteen  of  the  institutions  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  the  oldest  of  them  has  been  established  only  about  ten 
years  (the  average  being  considerably  less  than  five  years),  it  is  safe  to  say 
not  merely  that  this  is  the  most  profitable  disposition  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  ever  yet  made  of  any  equal  portion  of  its  public  lands,  but 
that  no  government  in  the  world  can  point  to  an  educational  trust  that  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  administered  with  more  wisdom  and  fidelity,  or  with 
larger  results  than  this. 

'  A  feature  in  the  work  of  these  institutions  which  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  is  that  their  students  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  great  industrial 
classes,  and  are  the  graduates  of  the  public  schools.  They  are  furnishing  free 
tuition  to  many  hundred  young  men,  a  great  portion  of  whom,  especially  in 
the  South  and  West,  could  never  have  entered  college  without  the  aid  that 
has  been  rendered  by  the  Congressional  grant,  directly  and  by  way  of  promot- 
ing other  contributions  to  the  same  object ;  and  many  an  aspiring  youth  has 
had  grateful  occasion  to  bless  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  1862,  by  whose 
act  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  liberal  and  practical  education,  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  received. 

'  These  colleges  are  thus  the  natural  outgrowth  and  completion  of  the  free 
common-school  system  of  the  country.  They  are  the  colleges  of  the  people  ; 
and  whatever  maybe'said  of  the  wisdom  of  other  grants  of  public  lands  made 
by  Congress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  one  has  proved  to  be,  as  it  was 
originally  intended  all  should  be,  'for  the  common  benefit.' 

'As  to  the  future  policy  of  the  government,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
hereafter  take  a  more,  rather  than  less  active  interest,  than  it  has  hitherto  done 
in  the  promotion  of  public  education.  It  need  not,  for  this  end,  depart  from 
the  strict  sphere  of  its  constitutional  functions  ;  it  need  not  depart  from  our 
traditional  policy  of  leaving  each  State  to  manage  its  common-school  systen? 
in  its  own  way ;  but  it  should  hold  an  attitude  of  watchful  interest  towards 
tliis  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  concern  ;  it  should  extend  aid  to  the 
common  schools,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  unequal  discriminations 
or  the  too  heavy  increase  of  taxation  ;  it  should  place  the  national  scientific 
schools  upon  such  a  footing  as  will  make  them  creditable  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ;  it  should  see  that  the  Territories,  as  they 
become  organized,  are  not  only  encouraged  but  required  to  maintain  good 
public  schools,  and  help  them  to  do  it,  not  forgetting,  in  this,  those  forlorr 
wards  of  the  nation,  the  Indian  tribes. 

'The  justifying  principle  of  such  a  policy  may  be  found  in  those  weighty 
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words  of  Washington  :  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  Government  gives 
force  to  public  opitiion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened.^ ' 

The  School  Systems  of  the  different  States  and  Territories.—!  wish  to  pre- 
serve in  the  briefest  form  a  record  of  Popular  Education ;  and  I  thought  it 
best,  although  I  may  be  anticipating  the  order  of  events,  to  embrace  it  all  here 
as  it  can  be  summed  up  for  our  first  century. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies — Massachusetts. — 1  have  already  bestowed  con- 
siderable attention  on  this  matter,  and  need  not  be  so  minute  as  in  treating  of 
the  States  and  Territories  organized  in  recent  periods.  In  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  ordinances  and  laws  were  enacted  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  foundation  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  they  were  all  provided  with  a  pretty  thorough  system  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  separate  districts,  up  to  academies  and  colleges.  In  1825 
the  Legislature  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  a  system  for  liberally  edu- 
cating young  men  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  a  classical  education.  In 
1827  the  school  laws  were  revised,  and  regulations  were  established  which 
served  as  a  model  very  generally  copied  by  other  States.  Ten  years  later  a 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted,  and  school  districts  were  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  libraries.  In  1842  Normal  Schools  were  organized  in 
Massachusetts,  and  these  institutions  were  shortly  introduced  into  other 
States.  In  1857  the  following  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  : 

'  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  or  be  eligible  to  office  under  the 
Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  English  language,  and  write  his  name,  unless  prevented  by 
physical  disability  from  complying  with  the  requirement,  and  unless  he 
already  enjoys  the  right  to  vote.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  towns  and 
cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  shall  never  be  appropriated  to  any 
religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its  own  schools.' 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  intrusted  with  the  school  interest  of  the 
State.  It  consists  of  eight  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  term  of 
eight  years,  one  retiring  each  year.  The  school  fund  was  first  permanently  pro- 
vided for  from  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the  claims  of  the  State  Government  foi 
military  services  Avere  wisely  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  That  fund  now 
exceeds  $2,000,000.  Education  is  compulsory,  parents  and  guardians  being 
compelled  under  penalty  to  send  to  school  all  children  in  their  charge  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  three  months  every  year,  and  no  dis- 
tinctions are  made  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  religion.  Cities  and  towns ' 
are  required  to  provide  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the  children  of 
drunken  parents.     A  table  showing  the  last  ten  years'  progress  of  education 

'  Ajnericiin  Educational  Annual^  pp.  17-19. 
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in  Massachusetts  gives  astonishing  figures.  The  amount  of  the  school  funJ 
had  risen  from  $900,000  to  upwards  of  $1,600,000.  The  amount  of  money 
raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  rose  from  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  to  nearly  four  million  dollars.  This  State  is  still  leading  the  way  in 
constant  improvements,  the  latest  indicating  most  significantly  what  progress 
lias  been  made.  A  University  of  Modern  Languages  is  being  established  at 
Newburyport,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  principal  modern  languages  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia ;  all  the  foreign  professors  are  to  be  natives  of  the 
countries  to  which  their  particular  languages  belong  ;  and  the  students  ac- 
quiring any  special  tongue,  are  to  be  domiciled  as  boarders  with  a  family 
speaking  it  as  its  native  language.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of 
foreign  pujjils  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  will 
enter  this  school,  being  established  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  the  first  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

Cotinecticut. — There  never  was  a  time  when  provision  for  education  was  not 
effectively  made  by  this  State.  In  1650  she  had  a  code  of  education,  which 
required  that  in  every  township  of  fifty  householders,  a  teacher  should  be  ap- 
l)ointed  to  'instruct  all  such  children  as  should  resort  to  him,  to  read  and 
write.'  Every  township  of  one  hundred  families  had  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school.  Not  long  afterwards,  grammar  schools  were  organized  in  each 
county,  and  land  granted  for  their  support.  Connecticut  first  founded  her 
splendid  School  Fund  from  the  sale  of  her  land  in  Ohio,  which  she  acquired 
through  her  original  charter.  The  money  thus  received  amounted  to  $1,200,- 
000.  It  had  been  so  judiciously  managed  that  last  year  the  income  was 
$133,000.  But  this  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  money  actually  expended,  for  the 
total  receipts  last  year  exceeded  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  In  1871, 
complete  as  the  Common -School  System  might  have  been  deemed  by  ordinary 
observers,  yet  the  laws  relating  to  education  were  thoroughly  revised,  and  the 
changes  made  by  the  new  act  showed  how  vigilant  and  judicious  the  refor- 
mation had  been.  Of  course,  compulsory  education  was  adopted,  and  a 
weekly  fine  of  five  dollars  imposed  upon  all  children  not  exempted  by  the  act, 
for  non-attendance  during  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year.  Any  person  em- 
ploying a  child  who  has  not  been  instructed,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  Selectmen  of  any  town  can  bind  children  whose  pa- 
rents habitually  neglect  them,  to  some  suitable  charity  institution,  or  some 
proper  master,  until  they  become  of  age.  The  poHce  must  arrest  truants, 
and  they  may  send  habitual  truants  to  a  house  of  reformation. 

Rhode  Island.— \lni\\  recently  this  State  had  not  felt  the  necessity  of  such 
stringent  regulations,  for  the  means  of  education  seemed  to  exist  on  every 
side.  Her  Permanent  School  Fund  is  nearly  half  a  million,  and  last  year  a  still 
larger  sum  was  expended.  The  length  of  the  school  year  was  extended  to 
thirty-five  weeks  and  four  days, — the  largest  average  school  year  in  the  United 
States  except  in  New  Jersey.     Membership  to  the  school  board  is  open  alike 
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to  men  and  women,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  some  other  States. 
Rhode  Island  has  an  Institute  of  Instruction  of  great  excellence  and  power- 
ful influence,  and  the  meetings  of  that  body  are  looked  upon  with  attention 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  State.  It  shows  what  progress  Rhode  Island 
has  made  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  state  that  the  total  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation increased  sixfold,  from  $100,000  to  $600,000. 

Vermont. — Being  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, this  State  could  not  help  taking  care  of  the  education  of  her  children. 
The  original  constitution  provided  that  '  a  competent  number  of  schools 
should  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction  of  youths,  and  that  one 
or  more  grammar  Schools  should  be  incorporated  and  supported  in  each 
county.'  From  that  time  she  went  on  step  by  step,  until  1867,  when  laws 
were  passed  authorizing  towns  to  establish  central  schools,  and  making  appro- 
priations for  three  Normal  Schools,  with  generous  aid  to  indigent  young  men 
and  women  attending  those  institutions.  In  1869  the  Board  of  Education 
recommended  radical  changes.  Addressing  the  Legislature  they  said  :  'The 
spirit  of  progress  in  matters  of  education,  which  has  been  at  work  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  has  found  one  of  its  most  formidable  obstacles  in  the  old 
district  system.  Here  are  over  two  thousand  little  educational  republics 
practically  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  world  ;  a  large  number  of 
them  remote  from  intellectual  centres,  and  wedded  to  practices  which  were 
necessitated  by  sparseness  and  poverty  in  early  times.'  The  following  year 
the  Legislature  began  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  various  changes  have  been 
made,  resulting  in  the  present  School  System,  which  commands  admiration. 

New  Hampshire. — As  early  as  1642  her  Provincial  Legislature  in  an  act 
ordered  as  follows  :  '  Selectmen  of  towns  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read  perfectly  the  English  tongue.' 
The  law  of  1647  ordered  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  ap- 
point '  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  resorted  to  him  to 
write,  read,  and,  after  '  f  Lord  had  increased  y'™  to  y"  number  of  100  house- 
holders, they  set  up  a  grammar  school,  y*  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  as  far  as  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  y°  University.' 

Steadily  on  through  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  we  trace 
through  her  statute  books  evidences  of  the  vigilance  with  which  the  law 
guarded  the  sacred  right  of  the  people  to  be  instructed.  In  1870  a  Normal 
School  was  established,  and  compulsory  education  adopted,  which  requires 
that  all  well  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  attend  school 
at  least  twelve  weeks  every  year,  and  the  penalties  are  heavy  enough  to 
secure  obedience.  Last  year  the  Legislature  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  past  ten  years  show  astonishing  pro- 
gress.    In  1864  the  value  of  the  school-houses  was  less  than  one  million.     In 
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1874  it  was  two  millions  and  a  quarter;  the  State  School  Furd  had  riser 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million ;  the  average  cost  of  schooling  for  each 
scholar  had  increased  from  $2.90  to  $7.05,  and  the  total  expenditures  from 
$271,000  to  $600,700. 

Maine. — When  this  State  began  her  independent  existence,  under  her 
first  Constitution  in  1820,  the  several  towns  were  to  provide,  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
colleges.  Eight  years  later,  twenty  townships  of  the  State  were  given  for  a 
public  School  Fund.  This  fund  now  consists  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
tax  on  all  deposits  in  savings  banks,  one  mill  per  dollar-tax  on  all  assessed 
property  in  the  State,  and  the  interest  on  the  Permanent  Fund.  The  total 
amount  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  year  ending  April  12,  1874,  was  $374,606. 

Last  year  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  reported  :  'The 
school  revenue  has  been  increased  one-third  by  the  direct  tax  on  property  of 
the  State.  The  Common  School  branches  have  been  enlarged  by  adding 
book-keeping  and  physiology.  The  Free  High  School  System,  established 
two  years,  is  a  great  stride  towards  superior  education,  and  takes  the  place 
01  the  Academy  System,  thus  affording  free  education  to  all,  from  the  primer 
to  the  threshold  of  the  college  proper.  State  uniformity  of  text-books  is 
settled  by  the  "  Bath  plan,"  so  called.  By  this  arrangement  towns  furnish 
books  to  the  youth  free  of  expense,  the  same  as  school-houses  and  tuition. 
Legislation  and  public  opinion  begin  to  demand  better  supervision,  which  in 
time  will  give  us  some  efficient  agency  intermediate  between  State  Superin- 
tendent and  Town  Committees.  Compulsory  education  passed  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  1872-3  unchallenged,  and  failed  in  the  popular  branch 
by  only  three  votes.'  The  last  ten  years  show  that  the  number  and  value  of 
the  school-houses,  the  amount  of  the  School  Fund,  and  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures, have  all  nearly  doubled. 

Neiv  York. — Although  this  State  had  taken  an  early  and  important  lead  in 
higher  education,  and  had  turned  out  her  full  share  of  men  distinguished 
for  scholarship  and  fame  in  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions, yet  the  first  constitutional  provisions  that  were  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Common  School  Fu-nd  was  in  the  Constitution  of  1846.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  State  lands  were  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  the  capital  of  the 
local  and  private  educational  funds  at  that  time  existing,  were  declared  to  be 
forever  inviolate.  But  the  legislation  of  the  State  had  never  overlooked  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  'In  1787  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  created,  and  empowered  to  incorporate  colleges  and  academies.  The 
powers  of  this  Board  have  since  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  In  1795 
the  first  act  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  It  made  an  annual  approi)riation  of  $50,000  for 
five  years  to  the  respective  cities  and  towns,  for  instruction  \x\  the  English 
branches.      The  supervisors  were  required  to  raise  by  tax  one-half  of  a  like 
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amount  for  the  same  purpose.  After  four  years,  however,  the  Legislature 
ceased  to  make  the  appropriation.  In  1805  the  School  Fund  was  established. 
In  181 2  a  Common-School  Law,  which  had  been  recommended  by  an  educa- 
tional commission,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  immediately  went 
into  effect,  constituting  the  groundwork  of  the  Educational  System  to  which 
the  Empire  State  now  justly  points  with  pride.  It  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  several  towns  of  the  State  into  school  districts  by  three  Commissioners, 
elected  for  that  purpose  :  stipulated  that  the  interest  of  the  School  Fund  should 
be  distributed  on  a  basis  of  children  from  live  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
expressly  declared  that  each  town  should  annually  raise  by  tax  for  school 
purposes,  as  much  money  as  it  received  from  the.  School  Fund.  The  whole 
system  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  designated  by 
the  Council  of  Appointment.  In  1814,  District  Trustees  were  authorized  to 
collect  from  parents  and  guardians  the  sums  necessary  to  meet  any  deficiency 
in  teachers'  wages.  In  1834  a  portion  of  the  revenue  from  the  Literature 
Fund  was  set  apart  to  be  distributed  by  the  Regents  to  such  academies  as 
should  provide  for  the  education  of  common-school  teachers.  In  1841  the 
Legislature  authorized  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  appoint  County  Su- 
perintendents, who  should  exercise  jurisdiction  and  supervision  over  schools. 
In  1844  the  first  Normal  School  in  the  State  was  established  at  Albany.  In 
1847  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  was  abolished,  and  the  care  and 
supervision  of  school  affairs  were  intrusted  to  a  single  officer  in  each  town. 
The  office  of  Town  Superintendent  was  in  turn  abolished  in  1857,  and  Dis- 
trict School  Commissioners  were  •provided  for.  Four  years  prior  to  this 
time — 1853 — what  was  known  as  the  Union  Free  School  Law  was  enacted. 
It  enabled  cities  and  villages  hitherto  divided  into  districts,  to  consolidate  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  free  graded  schools.  In  1864  a  bill  passed  the 
Legislature  revising  and  consolidating  the  General  Acts  relating  to  Public 
Instruction.  This  act  was  amended  in  1865  and  1866,  and  again  in  1867, 
when  the  Free  School  System  of  the  State  was  fairly  inaugurated.' 

In  some  respects  the  system  of  Popular  Education  in  New  York  may  well 
be  commended.  At  an  early  period  Teachers'  Institutes  were  established, 
and  for  seventeen  years  they  have  been  maintained  by  State  appropriations. 
Last  year  County  Institutes  were  held  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
the  average  attendance  of  teachers  for  each  county  being  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  year  before,  they  were  attended  by  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  male,  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  female  teachers. 
T'here  are  eight  Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  which  are  attended  by  2,761 
students,  besides  those  in  the  academic  and  training  departments.  One  of 
the  prominent  features  of  the  educational  system  has  been  School  Libraries. 
Chiefly  through  the  exertion  of  James  Wadsworth  of  Genesee  County,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $55,000  was  secured  for  District  Library  purposes 
from  the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund ;  and  other  provisions 
were  made  authorizing  separate  districts,  at  their  discretion,  within  prescribed 
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limits,  to  increase  the  amount  by  local  taxation;  in  1872  anotl  er  acl  al 
lowed  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  to  assess,  as  a 
per  capita  tax,  one  dollar  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Library,  and  fifty 
cents  for  its  su]iport.  This  system  of  District  and  Free  Libraries  worked 
most  admirably  for  a  time.  The  number  of  volumes  in  1853  was  nearly  a 
million  and  three-quarters  ;  but  owing  to  inefiicient  management,  the  number 
in  twenty  years  became  reduced  to  about  one-half,  when  some  measures  were 
adopted  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Compulsory  Education. — Only  last  year  was  such  a  law  enacted,  and  it  is 
now  in  process  of  being  carjied  out.  The  difficulties  attending  its  execution, 
increases  in  large  towns,  and  in  so  great  a  city  as  New  York  they  become 
formidable  ;  but  there  was  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University — a  body  numbering  nineteen,  and  elected  for  life  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  branches  of  the  l^egislature — and  of  a  vast  number  of 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State,  to  enforce  most  effectually  this  crown- 
ing provision,  which  contemplates  the  difficult  but  necessary  work  of  putting 
an  end  to  juvenile  ignorance  in  the  State.  The  progress  of  education  during 
the  last  decade  in  New  York  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  figures.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  or  more  weeks, 
rose  from  15,807  to  18,295 — the  number  of  children  attending  school,  from 
881,184  to  1,030,779.  Total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  from  $5,069,250 
to  $12,088,762 — teachers'  wages,  from  $3,093,460  to  $7,415,181  ;  school- 
houses,  from  $647,301  to  $2,000,000.        * 

Nezv  Jersey. — Except  for  what  this  State  had  done  for  higher  education,  it 
had  lagged  behind  its  neighbors  until  1853,  when  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  and  provision  made  for  holding  Teachers'  Institutes. 
Five  years  later,  a  State  Normal  School  was  established.  But  the  most 
efficient  measure — the  making  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State  free,  and 
placing  the  system  upon  a  firm  and  reliable  foundation — was  not  adopted 
till  1868  ;  when  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act  simplified  the  whole 
school  machinery  of  the  State,  and  accorded  to  all  its  children  full  and  equal 
benefits.  The  School  Fund  amounts  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  but 
the  State  annually  makes  additional  appropriations,  and  levies  a  two-mill  tax 
for  the  support  of  schools.  Where  these  sources  are  incomplete,  the  district 
makes  up  the  deficit.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  in  1864  was 
less  than  $78,000;  in  1874  it  was  over  $1,300,000 — the  amount  raised  for 
rebuilding  and  repairing  school-houses  was  in  1864,  only  $42,000  ;  in  1874  it 
was  $660,000.  The  total  school  revenues  from  all  sources  in  1864,  scarcely 
exceeded  $600,000,  while  ten  years  later,  they  had  more  than  quadrupled. 

Pennsylvania.— \^\\X\vim.  Penn  felt  very  deeply  the  necessity  of  educatioi., 
and  he  had  incorporated  in  his  Charter  a  clause  which  gave  the  Council  and 
Provincial  Governor  full  authority  for  providing  public  schools.     This  system 
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worked  so  satisfactorily,  that  it  remained  in  force  till  1776,  when  the  Provin. 
cia.l  Constitution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  county, 
and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  public  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
public  schools.  But  it  was  not  till  18 19  that  a  real  American  school  law 
was  passed.  This  provided  for  the  free  education  of  all  children  whose  parent? 
were  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling ;  but  it  was  as  late  as  1831  that  a  lavA 
was  enacted  providing  for  the  general  education  of  all  classes.  The  ne\\ 
Constitution  of  the  State — the  most  advanced  and  illuminated  constitution 
now  in  existence  in  this  country — requires  the  Legislature  to  make  an  annual 
appropriation  to  the  schools  of  not  less  than  one  million  dollars  annually.  The 
total  cost  of  popular  education  had  risen  from  three  millions  and  a  quarter  in 
1864,  to  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half  in  1874.  But  while  Pennsylvania 
has  six  universities,  and  thirty-three  colleges,  with  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  teachers,  and  sixty-three  hundred  students,  including  fifteen  hundred 
females,  and  many  millions  have  been  spent  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  scientific  and  classical  learning,  it  is  a  most 
humiliating  and  lamentable  fact,  that  the  latest  official  returns  show  that  there 
are  nearly  200,000  adults  in  the  State  who  cannot  write  their  own  names  ;  and 
yet  Philadelphia  has  always  been  a  focal  point  of  literary  and  scientific  hght. 
But  under  recent  provisions,  it  is  hoped  the  number  of  the  utterly  illiterate 
will  cease  to  receive  accessions,  and  be  ultimately  extinguished  by  death. 

Maryland.— Ps\\\\ovi^\  no  provisions  were  made  for  popular  education  in 
her  Constitution  of  1776,  nor  in  that  of  185 1,  yet,  fifty  years  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  free  schools  were  established  in  many  of  the  counties  ; 
and  in  1825,  an  Act  was  passed  'to  provide  for  the  public  instruction  of 
youth  in  primary  schools  ; '  and  a  State  Superintendent,  County  Commissioner, 
and  School  Inspectors  were  appointed.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1864,  that  any  provision  was  made  for  free  schools  of  universal 
application,  when  a  stringent  clause  was  inserted,  decreeing  that  free  schools 
should  be  taught  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  ;  and  an  annual  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  State  was  fixed  to  create  a  School  Fund  to  be  equitably  ap- 
propriated according  to  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years. 
Under  the  sanction  of  this  Constitution,  the  Legislature  with  great  unanimity 
established  a  system  of  public  instruction,  embracing  provisions  for  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  were  required  to  hold  sessions 
once  a  year  in  each  county,  while  a  beginning  was  made  for  School  District 
Libraries.  Last  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  School  Commissioners,  an 
earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  Public  Schools,  and  it  was  doubled.  Another  bright  sign 
appeared  in  the  increase  of  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  from  $350,000  to 
$890,000. 

Delaware. — Her  first  Constitution  had  this  provision  :  '  The  Legislature 
shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  establishing  schools 
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and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.'  In  1796  an  act  was  passed  o  create  a 
Fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools.  This  Fund  was  increased  in  subsequent 
years,  and  in  1829  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  Free  Schools. 
But  one  proviso  vitiated  the  system  :  it  was  resolved  '  to  put  the  whole  matter 
of  education  in  the  hands  of  the  people.'  Of  course,  very  little  was  done 
without  obligatory  central  legislation.  In  1837  the  income  of  the  United 
States  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
districts.  In  the  matter  of  education,  Delaware  has  little  to  boast.  The 
State  has  made  no  provision  by  law  for  the  education  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion, and  with  the  exception  of  some  beneficent  efforts  made  by  Associations 
and  individuals,  particularly  in  Wilmington,  very  little  has  been  done. 

Virginia. — Her  first  Constitution  of  1776,  said  nothing  about  education. 
Two  years  later,  Jefferson  and  Wythe  made  an  earnest  but  unavailing  attempt 
to  secure  a  law  for  education.  But  the  first  General  School  Law  was  not  en- 
acted till  1796,  which,  commencing  with  such  a  preamble  as  the  following, 
would  seem  to  have  promised  something  efficient:  '  Whereas,  it  appeareth 
that  the  great  advantages  which  civilized  and  polished  nations  enjoy  beyond 
the  savage  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  world,  are  principally  derived  from 
the  invention  and  use  of  letters,'  etc.  In  1818  an  act  was  passed  appropriat- 
ing $45,000  of  the  revenue  to  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
$15,000  a  year  to  endow  a  separate  University,  to  be  known  as  the  '  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.'  In  1839,  Governor  Campbell,  and  in  1843,  Governor 
McDowell  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  further  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Governor  McDowell  said  in  his  message,  '  The  plan 
of  common  education,  viz.,  that  based  upon  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  Act 
ofi8i8 — which  reaches  only  twenty-eight  thousand  out  of  the  fifty-one  thou- 
sand poor  children,  and  gives  them  only  sixty  days'  tuition — is  a  costly  and 
delusive  nullity  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  one  es- 
tablished in  its  place.'  Little  or  no  advance  was,  however,  made,  and  illiter- 
racy  alarmingly  increased. 

The  bill  of  1870  was  matured  after  great  deliberation  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing educators,  and  then  laid  before  a  joint  conference  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees.  Finally,  after  animated  and  protracted  discussion,  the 
act  passed  both  bodies,  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  became  a  law  July 
II,  'a  day  which,'  says  the  present  Superintendent  of  Education,  'marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Virginia.'  'Popular  education  then  took  its  proper 
place  among  the  great  public  interests,  and  its  machinery  became  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  State.  The  administration  centred  at  the  Capital,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  special  officers.  Each  county  had  its  executive,  and  each  dis- 
trict its  board  of  control.  The  State  is  the  administrative  unit,  counties  its 
grand  divisions,  and  districts  its  subdivisions.'  This  is  the  order  :  The  State 
Superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  I>egislature.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion consists  of  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State.     The  County  Superintendents,  to  the  number  of 
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ninety-three,  and  the  District  Trustees,  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion. 

The  three  sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  schools  are  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  Literary  Fund,  a  capitation  tax  not  exceeding  $1  on  every 
adult  male  citizen,  and  an  annual  tax  on  property  of  not  less  than  one,  nor 
more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar ;  besides  the  State  taxation,  counties  and 
school  districts  are  each  allowed  to  levy  a  tax  on  property,  and  counties  may 
levy  a  capitation  tax  of  fifty  cents  for  all  purposes,  which  may  be  applied  in 
whole  or  part,  or  not  at  all,  to  school  purposes.  The  whole  amount  of  State 
school  funds  available  for  the  year  1872-1873  was  $464,740.91. 

Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  in  sixty-seven  counties  and  cities  during 
1873.  Eighty-eight  counties  and  cities  reported  an  improvement  in  the  qua- 
lification of  teachers.  Forty-eight  counties  and  cities  report  that  complete 
uniformity  has  been  secured  in  text-books.  Fifty-three  others  have  nearly 
succeeded  in  securing  uniformity.  Eighty-one  counties  and  cities  report  an 
improvement  in  school  houses.  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  school 
boards  were  properly  kept  in  sixty-six  counties,  and  not  properly  kept  in 
thirty-six  others. 

A  new  era  came  when  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery  passed  away.  The  new 
Constitution  of  1867,  followed  by  a  new  school  law  three  years  later,  brought 
to  the  Old  Dominion  the  dawn  of  hope  for  the  education  of  her  people. 
The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  says,  '  The  general  financial  condition 
is  now  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  State  tax  on  property 
for  school  purposes  is  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be  at  any  time.  The  prosperity 
of  our  higher  institutions  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  history  of  the  State  ;  and  now  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing Virginia  leading  not  only  her  Southern  sisters  in  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  leading  the  whole  thirty-seven  States  of  the  Union.'  There  are  no 
school  statistics  of  Virginia,  except  those  of  the  last  three  years,  when  she  in- 
augurated her  new  school  system.  The  advance  that  has  been  made  daring 
this  short  period  transcends  every  hope  which  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
entertained.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  nearly  four  thousand ;  the 
estimated  value  of  public  school  property  $550,000. 

West  Virginia. — When  this  State,  after  seceding  from  the  Old  Dominioii, 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  June  20,  1863,  an  early  act  provided  for  a 
School  Fund  to  be  created  out  of  the  State's  proportion  of  the  '  Literary  Fund' 
of  Virginia,  and  from  other  sources,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  enjoined 
upon  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  thorough  system  of  free  schools,  for 
the  election  of  a  State  Superintendent,  for  township  taxation,  for  free  schools, 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  insane,  and  the  organization 
of  such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  the  State  demanded. 
In  1865  the  free-school  system  was  established,  embracing  a  State  Superin- 
tendent, County  Superintendents,  Township  Commissioners,  and  Distiict 
Trustees.  This  system  underwpnf  t;nmp  modifications  at  the  hr>nds  of  the 
Vol.  II.— 17 
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Legislature  until  April,  1873,  when  it  was  materially  changed  for  the  better. 
The  veins  of  the  new  State  were  now  pervaded  by  the  blood  of  freedom,  and 
we  greet  the  following  signs  of  educational  progress  Extending  over  a  period 
of  only  six  years.  She  established  five  Normal  Schools,  and  organized  nine 
hundred  new  school  districts  ;  the  number  of  her  scholars  rose  from  35,000 
to  8 1, '000,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  from  21,000  to  61,000;  the 
School  Fund  increased  from  $172,000  to  $212,000,  and  the  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes  from  $200,000  to  $740,000. 

North  Carolina. — This  State  never  had  done  much  for  the  education  of 
her  people,  and  yet  she  made  some  good  efforts  in  that  way.  A  fund  for  the 
support  of  Common  Schools  was  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  year  1825,  consisting  of  the  dividends  arising  from  the  stocks  then  owned 
by  the  State  in  certain  banks  and  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the 
State,  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  auctioneers,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agricultural  fund,  all  moneys 
paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands,  and  for  all  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated swamp  lands  in  tlie  State,  together  with  such  sums  of  money  as 
the  Legislature  might  afterwards  appropriate.  In  1840  the  permanent  School 
Fund  had  reached  two  millions,  yielding  an  income  of  $129,000  a  year, 
which,  with  additions  from  the  several  counties,  gave  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousaiid  dollars  annually  for  the  feeble 
support  of  twenty-five  hundred  schools  for  white  children  three  months  in 
the  year.  But  this  School  Fund  was  swept  away  by  the  war,  when  public 
schools  were  closed  till  about  1870.  Her  new  Constitution  had,  two  years 
before,  incorporated  the  following  clause,  which  opened  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day : — 

'  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated 
by  the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  State ;  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education  ; 
the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State ;  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  be  securely  invested,  and  sacredly  pre- 
served as  an  irreducible  educational  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  perfecting  in  this 
State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  purposes  or  uses 
whatsoever.' 

In  a  visit  to  North  Carolina  in  February,  1875,  ^  obtained  sonif  informa- 
tion which  will  partly  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  later  report  than  of  June 
30,  1873.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one,  was  then  348,603,  146,737  of  whom  were  in  the  public 
schools   on   an   average  of  two  and  a  half  months,   the  number  of  schools 
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being  3,311.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
financial  condition  of  .the  State,  the  school  system  had  been  rapidly  advanc- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  which  was 
established  in  July,  1873. 

South  Carolina.— Iw  her  first  Constitution— 1798— she  made   no  educa- 
tional  provisions,  her  declared  policy  being  '  to  leave  elementary  education 
to  parents.'     In  181 1  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Free  School  Fund, 
with  a   stipulation   that  if  the   provision   should   prove    'inadequate  for  all 
applicants,  preference  should  be  given  to   the  poor.'     This  taint  of  charity 
deterred  the  wealthier  classes   from   any  participation   in  the  plan,   and  the 
poor  were   too  ignorant  to   avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.     In    1843  a 
systematic   effort   was   made  to   increase   the   number  of  schools,   and   the 
amount  of  the  appropriations.     But  little  progress  was  witnessed,  till  the  war 
broke  out  and  put  an  end  to  all  educational  advancement.     In  1868,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jillson,  then  State  Superintendent,  a  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  new  Constitution,  requiring  the  Legislature  '  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,'  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  State  was  organized,  under  the  new  Act,  'to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  System  of  free  Common  Schools,'  on  the  following  basis  prescribed  by 
the    Constitution  :— the   division     of   the   Sl,ate   into   school   districts :    com- 
pulsory attendance   at  pubHc   or  private  schools  of  all  children  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  not  physically  disabled  :  levying  a  tax  on  property 
and  polls  for  the  support  of  schools:  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  a  "State  Reform  School,  a  State  University,  and  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.      All  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  if  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  ]niblic  funds,  are  declared  free 
and  open  to  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race 
or   color.     These  provisions,  I   was   informed   in   February,  1875,  by  intelli- 
gent men  in  Charleston,  were  being  carried  out  with  considerable  efficiency, 
but  unfortunately  compulsory   education  had    not   been    embraced   in    the 
legislative  act.     Separate  schools  had  been  provided  by  the  Commissioners 
for  colored  children,  and  this  seemed  to  meet  the  universal  approbation  of 
the    people.     Although    the    most    prominent    colored    men    in    Charleston 
desired    to  see  Mr.  Sumner's  original  Civil  Rights  Bill  ]mssed,  in  order  that 
the  rights   of  colored   citizens  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
whites,  yet  none  of  them  desired  to  have,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  two 
races    educated    together.      The  latest  report  I  have — that  of  1874 — gives 
many  encQuraging  signs  for  the  future,  although  the  finances  and  business  of 
the    State    have    been  thrown    into  complete  confusion  in  consequence  of 
malfeasance    in    public    office,   and    the   almost  hopeless   depression    of  an 
insulted   and  outraged  people.     During  1874  ten    Teachers'  Institutes  were 
held  ;    one    normal   school   was  in  good  working  order  ;    four  hundred  and 
sixty-three  school  districts  were  established  ;  one  hundred  and  nine  school- 
houses  erected  during  the  year;  85,594  pupils  enrolled  in  the   schools,  1,439 
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males,  and  935  female  teachers  employed;  84,975  white,  and  145,127 
colored  scholars  were  embraced  in  the  State,  and  $450,000  were  received 
for  school  purposes. 

Georgia. — Her  original  Constitution  of  1777  provided  that  schools  should 
be  erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State. 
In  1783  the  Legislature  gave  one  thousand  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for 
school  purposes.  The  year  following,  forty  thousand  acres  of  State  lands  were 
given  for  the  endowment  of  a  University,  and  eight  years  after,  five  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  every  county.  Dur- 
ing the  next  fifty  years,  much  legislation  favorable  to  education  was  had,  but 
the  progress  made  was  very  slow.  The  best  citizens  of  the  State  felt  humiliated 
that  so  much  ignorance  should  prevail  in  so  rich  a  commonwealth,  and  in 
1845,  and  again  in  1856,  more  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil, 
but  with  not  much  better  results.  The  obtusest  observer  found  an  easy  solu- 
tion for  what  was  generally  assumed  as  something  mysterious,  that  in  a  com- 
munity where  it  was  made  a  crime  to  teach  a  vast  proportion  of  its  people  to 
read  and  write,  the  education  of  the  rest  was  neglected.  Of  course,  nothing 
was  done  till  the  war  was  over  and  slavery  was  abohshed. 

A  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  1868,  provided  for  the  organization  of  'a 
thorough  system  of  education,  tcf  be  forever  free  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State.'  The  present  school  system  has  grown  out  of  a  General  School  Law 
subsequently  enacted.  It  is  modelled  substantially  after  the  school  systems 
which  have  been  established  throughout  the  Union  during  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  a  start  has  been  made  which  is  not  likely  hereafter  to  meet  with  any 
serious  check.  The  white  and  colored  races  cannot  be  taught  together  under 
these  provisions ;  but  the  same  facilities  are  required  to  be  provided  for  both. 
The  scholastic  age  extends  from  six  to  twenty-one.  The  School  Fund  consists 
of  the  poll-tax,  tax  on  shows  and  exhibitions,  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors, 
endowments,  devises,  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  the  State,  or  State  Board  of 
Education  ;  all  educational  funds  and  incomes  due  the  State  University,  one- 
half  the  net  earnings  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  such  other 
sums  as  the  State  may  from  time  to  time  raise  by  a  general  tax  upon  the 
whole  property  of  the  State. 

The  following  statistics,  furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Educa- 
tional Annual,  by  Commissioner  Orr,  embrace  every  county  in  the  State.  The 
number  of  white  schools  in  the  State  1,562  ;  colored  schools,  412  ;  white  male 
scholars,  35,792;  white  females,  28,607;  colored  .males,  10,449;  females, 
10,337  ;  total  number  of  white  and  colored  scholars,  85,184. 

The  other  States  luhicli  followed  the  first  Jhirteen  in  the  order  of  their 
ddmission  to  the  Union,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Kentucky. — The  first  general  provision  for  common  schools  was  in  182 1, 
when  one-half  of  the  clear  revenue  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
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set  aside  as  a  Literary  Fund.  In  1830  a  bill  was  passed  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  Public  Schools,  containing  this  proviso  :— '  Any  widow  oyer 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  residing  and  owning  property  subject  to  taxation 
for  school  purposes  in  any  school  district,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  either  in 
person  or  by  written  proxy  ;  also  infants  so  situated,  may  vote  by  proxy.' 
The  most  just,  and  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  right  of  voting  on  the  basis  of 
taxation  that  had  then  been  made  in  the  country.  In  1838  a  System  of  Com- 
mon Schools  was  estabUshed,  with  a  Board  of  Education  and  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  1854  a  new  law  provided  for  the  education  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  in  the  State  University  at  Lexington. 

But  here,  as  in  otlier  States  where  slavery  was  an  organic  law,  such  provi- 
sions were  almost  futile.  However,  in  the  winter  of  1872-3,  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  was  fixed,  and  provisions  which  had  been  found 
necessary  in  other  States  were  made  for  carrying  out  a  systenr  which  might 
promise  satisfactory  results.  A  School  Fund  was  commenced  :  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes were  required  to  be  held  annually,  and  attendance  was  made  impera- 
tive. Finally,  in  1874,  the  Legislature  established  a  Uniform  System  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  the  colored  children  of  the  State,  under  such  provisions  as 
were  deemed  most  advantageous  for  both  races ;  and  the  intent  of  the  law 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  provisions  effectual,  the  State  Board  decid- 
ing on  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  colored  schools  not  differing 
materially  from  those  of  the  other  race.  The  most  earnest  friends  of  educa- 
tion organized  in  the  summer  of  1874,  'a  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  in  Kentucky,'  its  primary  object  being  to  obtain  and  pubhsh  an- 
nually educational  statistics.  The  State  Superintendent  had  reported,  in  1862, 
that  the  whole  number  of  children  living  in  the  districts  in  which  common 
schools  were  taught  three  months  and  over,  in  conformity  to  the  general'  law, 
was  158,989,  the  average  number  attending  being  only  43,654.  The  next 
year  showed  the  amount  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  common  schools 
to  be  $341,528.  This  did  not  look  very  encouraging  ;  but  in  Superintendent 
Henderson's  report  for  last  year  he  says  :— '  It  is  my  gratifying  privilege  to 
state  that  it  has  been  a  year  of  substantial  progress  in  every  department  of  the 
school  system.  With  but  rare  exceptions,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
and  correspondence  of  this  office  bear  to  the  Superintendent  cheering  evi- 
dence of  a  great  educational  revival  pervading  almost  every  section  of  the 
State.' 

Tennessee. — Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1796,  she  did  nothing  for  education 
till  1823,  when  certain  tracts  of  land  were  devoted  to  'a  perpetual  fund  foi 
the  promotion  of  common  schools  in  every  county  of  the  State.'  The  next 
Constitution  of  1835,  enjoined  the  Legislature  'to  cherish  hterature  and 
science ;  knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  Republican  institutions,'  and  to  preserve  the  School  Fund  inviolate.  In 
1858,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  the  school  fund  was  de- 
"lared  to  be   $1,500,000,   then  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  capital  stock   o.^ 
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the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  But  the  hiterest  on  this  fund  was  neitlier  wisely  noi 
faithfully  administered,  and  the  civil  war  wiped  it  out.  Attempts  were  made 
by  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  to  revive  a  system  of  common  schools,  but  it 
ended  in  practical  failure.  It  was  only  in  1873  that  any  earnest  measure 
was  adopted.  Then  the  lost  school  fund,  with  the  suspended  interest  on  it, 
was  restored,  which  made  a  permanent  fund  of  $2,512,500,  with  six  per 
cent,  interest,  distributed  semi-annually  among  the  counties  of  the  State, 
according  to  scholastic  population.  The  same  law  levied  a  poll-tax  of 'one 
dollar,  and  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  ;  and  it 
was  further  provided  that  when  money  derived  from 'these  sources  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  public  school  for  five  months  in  a  year,  the 
County  Court  should  levy  a  tax,  or  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  This  gave  a  school  revenue,  exclusive  of  city  school  taxation,  of 
$900,000  the  first  year.  The  scholastic  population  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen,  was  found,  in  1874,  to  number  313,582  whites;  104,603 
colored.  Up  to  September  ist,  1873,  3)47°  wliite,  and  589  colored  schools 
were  organized;  of  pupils  enrolled  149,577  whites,  23,524  colored:  licensed 
teachers,  4,680;  number  of  teachers  employed  3,618,  their  average  wages 
per  month  $32. 

The  principal  cities,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  and  Chattanooga, 
have  all  organized  systems  of  Public  Schools.  Sixty-one  Peabody  Schools 
have  been  organized,  and  Teachers'  Institutes  are  being  established.  These 
are  some  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  education  in  Tennessee. 

Oliio. — She  comes  next,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1802, — ■ 
in  reaching  her  we  strike  solid  ground.  A  stipulation  of  Congress  for  her 
admission  secured  for  her  inhabitants  the  reservation  of  each  i6th  Section 
of  every  township  for  schools ;  and  her  first  Constitution  enjoined  that 
'  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  be  forever  encouraged  by  Legislative 
provision.'  In  1831  the  zealous  and  enlightened  promoters  of  education 
or'^anized  '  a  College  of  Teachers,'  which  did  so  noble  a  work  that  to  it  may 
be  traced  a  moulding  infiuence  over  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
West ;  a  system  which  all  the  States  then  springing  into  life,  adopted  '  ready 
made'  at  their  hands.  It  is  utterly  beyond  human  power  to  comprehend  the 
results  which  sprang  from  the  inauguration  of  that  College  of  Teachers. 
While  the  o;ieat  North-west  was  just  being  opened  to  an  inrolling  tide  of 
emio-ration,  and  Ohio  was  herself  furnishing  the  largest  impulse  to  the 
movement,  it  had  become  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  that  her  people 
had  been  instructed  in  her  own  District  Schools,  or  in  those  of  New  York 
or  New  England,  for  such  men  were  to  a  great  extent  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
the  movement  towards  the  Pacific,  and  by  virtue  of  superior  intelligence, 
ihe  moulders  of  society  in  the  coming  States  that  were  to  make  that  vast 
wilderness  the  heart  of  a  mighty  Republican  empire. 

Those  pioneers  carried  with  them  the  souvenirs  of  the  district  school- 
houses  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
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V^^riiiont,  and  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  October,  1834,  I  happened  to  look 
on  a  scene  which  was  full  of  suggestions  concerning  tliis  matter.  In  the  con- 
vention of  the  College  of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati,  I  saw  the  foregleaming  of 
the  coming  morning  of  illumination  for  the  great  West,  and  made  the  record 
which  will  be  found  in  the  note  below.'  The  Legislature,  in  1837,  made  the 
temporary  office  of  State  Superintendent  permanent  ;  created  a  School  Fund  ; 
laid  a  county  tax  of  two  mills  to  sustain  schools;  gave  all  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  a  Board  of  Education  with  large  control ;  and  thus  Ohio  placed 
herself  in  the  western  van  of  the  column  which  was  carrying  the  spelling- 
book  towards  the  Pacific. 

Only  two  years  ago  all  her  laws  and  regulations  concerning  Popular  Edu- 
cation were  reduced  to  a  Code  of  universal  application,  in  which  the  wisdom 
of  sixty  years'  practical  experience  is  judiciously  embraced.  Ohio  was  behind 
few  of  the  States  ten  years  ago.  A  few  figures  will  indicate  how  far  she  has 
outstripped  most  of  them  in  her  progress  through  the  last  decade.  The  num- 
ber of  her  primary  schools  increased,  from  1864  to  1874,  from  11,661  to 
14,193;  high  schools  from  149  to  350 ;  her  teachers  male  and  female  from 
20, 180  to  21,899;  average  pay  of  male  teachers  in  common  schools,  from 
$28.25  psr  month,  to  $40.61  ;  of  female  from  $24.75  to  $29.45  ;  average  ex- 
penditures for  tuition  and  incidental  expenses,  from  $2,420,940  to  $5,535,- 
747;  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs,  $317,18410  $1,437,655;  total  expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes,  from  $2,738, 124  to  $7,431,975.  The  system  is  sub- 
jected to  close  supervision — two  items  speaking  for  themselves  :  Sixty-two 
Teachers'  Institutes  held  conventions  last  year  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ; 
and  264  county  examiners  comprising  the  following  pursuits  :  152  professional 
teachers,  40  lawyers,  23  clergymen,  13  farmers,  6  physicians,  6  merchants, 
and  20  of  other  employments. 

May  not  every  State  and  Territory  beyond  the  borders  of  Ohio  be  glad 
that  she  made  such  wise  and  large  provisions  for  the  education  of  their  peo- 
ple ?  Like  the  crystal  waters  of  her  own  queen  of  rivers,  which  spring  from 
the  eastern  hills,  the  tide  of  intelligence  from  her  common  schools  has  puri- 
fied, enriched,  and  beautified  them  all. 

Louisiana. — French  in  origin,  and  consequently  Catholic  in  religion,  edu- 
cation was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  bestowed  their  chief  atten- 
tion upon  the  higher  intellectual  culture  of  the  few,  while  upon  the  masses  little 

'  Lexington,  Ky.,  October,    1834. — I  was   deeply  great  attraction  was  the  elaborate  address  of  Thomas 

impressed  while  attending  the  sessions  of  the  College  S.  Grimke,  of  South   Carolina,  the  elegant  scholar,  the 

of  Teachers — whose  convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati  magnanimous  philanthropist.      The  day  after  deliver 

two  weeks  ago — with  the  influence  that  body  is  to  put  ing  that  glorious  address,  while  on  his  way  to  visit  his 

forth  upon   the  nation,  and   more  surprised  than  I  can  brother,  an  eminent  State  judge  of  Ohio,  he   was  sud- 

express  at  the  progress  education  is  making  at  the  West,  denly  seized  with  Asiatic  cholera — now  fearfully  malig- 

This  convention  was  composed  chiefly  of  Western  men  nant  in  this  region — and  taken  from  the  stage  coach  to 

who  have  made  teaching  a  profession,  from  the  Common  die.     What  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  education  !     He  was  a 

School  up  to  the  University.     A  good    many   speeches  great  and  good  man  ;  a  reformer  without  fanaticism  :  a 

were  made,  and  papers  read  from  persons  little  known,  revolutionist,  without  the  slighest  tendency  to  anarchy  ; 

which  would  have  done   honor  to  Horace  Man,  John  a  Christian  without  sectarianism  ;  abhorring   slavery 

C.  Spencer,  or  Beriah    "Jreen,  who  are  revolutionizing  without  hating  the  slaveholder. — My  Life  Note-Book, 

the   educational  systems  at  the  East.     Of  course  the  MS. 
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attention  was  bestowed  beyond  the  formulas  of  the  church.  But,  even  before 
her  admission  to  the  Union  in  181 2,  some  progress  had  been  made  in  provid- 
ing for  elementary  education,  and  eight  hundred  dollars  were  annually  appro- 
priated to  each  of  the  parishes  for  this  purpose.  Other  acts  were  passed,  but 
with  what  results  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Gayarre,  State  Super- 
intendent in  1846.  '  1  am  fully  satisfied  that,  excei)t  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  the  existing  system  has  not  produced  the  beneficent  results  which  were 
expected  from  it  ;  that  it  is  extremely  vicious  and  imperfect,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  county  parishes,  and  that  there  has  been  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  uublic  monev  to  comparatively  little  purpose.'  The  next  year  a  new 
statute  of  the  legislature  was  enacted  to  establish  free  public  schools  for  all 
white  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  State  Superintendent  and  Parish  Superintendents  ;  the  collec- 
tion of  a  one-mill  tax,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  School  P'und  out  of 
a  consolidation  of  all  land  grants;  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  and 
forty-four  acres  for  Common  Schools,  and  individual  donations  made  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  To  these  revenues  was  added,  in  1855,  a  capitation  tax  of 
$1  on  each  free  white  male  inhabitant  over  twenty-one  years  old.  But  the 
legislation  was  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  very  few  satisfactory  results  fol- 
lowed.     The  war  extinguished  these  feeble  glimmerings  .of  intellectual  light. 

It  was  only  in  1868  that  a  Constitution  worthy  of  a  free  people  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  year  a  Legislative  Act  provided  that  a  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Education  should  be  elected  for  four  years;  that  all  children 
between  six  and  twenty-one  years  should  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools 
or  other  institutions  of.  learning  sustained  or  established  By  the  State  in  com- 
mon, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  Thus  did  the  Modern 
System  of  American  Popular  Education  get  a  start,  and  in  1870,  by  further 
legislation,  that  system  was  fully  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  it  had 
been  carried  out  in  an  enlightened  and  perservering  spirit,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
in  the  disturbed  condition  which  the  conflicts  of  demagogues  have  ^^rought 
upon  society  in  that  once  rich  and  happy,  but  now  impoverished  an  unfor- 
tunate State.  Yet  even  under  such  inauspicious  circumstances  the  following 
facts  speak  well  for  what  the  friends  of  education  have  done  during  the  four 
years  of  the  present  school  system :  increase  in  the  number  of  enrolled  pupils, 
44,210;  school-houses  erected  loi  [in  1874  alone],  and  entire  value  of  all 
such  edifices  $573,510  ;  increase  in  number  of  male  teachers  753  ;  of  female 
199.  Amount  of  State  School  Fund  $1,050,000,  the  total  receipts  for  schoo' 
purposes  $679,000. 

Jiidia/ia.—The  Constitution  which  admitted  her  to  the  Union,  enjoined  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  regular 
gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  University,  where  tuition  should 
be  gratis  and  open  to  all  ;  but  no  school  law  was  passed  for  five  )'ears,  and 
neither  it  nor  any  future  acts  modifying  it  proved  much  better  than  a  dead 
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letter  till  the  disgraceful  revelation  was  made  by  the  census  of  1840,  that  of  a 
population  of  988,000  there  were  75,000  adults  who  could  neither  read  noi 
write.  This  fact  aroused  the  friends  of  education  to  transient  efforts,  and  the 
new  Constitution  of  1850  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
popular  education.  An  educational  law  was  passed  in  1855,  and  her  best 
citizens  began  to  hope  that  Indiana  would  cease  to  be  called  the  Boeotia  of 
the  North.  The  work  began,  and  finally,  after  much  legislation,  1874  saw  the 
superstructure  of  an  American  system  substantially  completed.  Her  School 
Fund  exceeds  eight  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

Indiana  has  been  fast  atoning  for  former  delinquencies.  She  had  in 
1874,  451,259  enrolled  in  primary,  and  13,895  in  high  schools;  schools  were 
taught  in  8,918  districts;  there  were  9,202  school-houses,  of  which  465  were 
built  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $872,900  ;  and  ninety-two  Teachers'  Institutes  had 
been  held,  a  penalty  being  imposed  on  all  teachers  for  non-attendance.  .  So 
perish  the  name  of  Boeotia  in  Indiana. 

Mississippi. — She  came  into  the  Union  in  181 7,  with  this  high  declaration 
in  her  Constitution : — '  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government,  the  promotion  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouragefl.'  But  half  a 
century  passed  away  before  any  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  establish- 
ment and  government  of  a  system  of  Public  Schools.  As  with  other  Southern 
States,  where  almost  the  entire  mass  of  their  laboring  people  were  held  in 
slavery,  legislation  was  powerless  to  educate  even  the  free.  Outside  of  cities, 
school-houses  were  hardly  to  be  seen  : — and  what  else  could  be  expected  from 
a  state  which  had  deliberately  repudiated  her  public  debt?  But  no  sooner 
had  slavery's  fetters  been  melted  by  the  fires  of  Liberty's  cannon  than  education 
followed  in  the  wake  of  freedom,  and  one  day  Mississippi  may  pay  the  bonds 
which  George  Peabody  left  to  educate  her  people. 

From  a  paper  written  for  the  American  Aiinual  of  Ediccatiofi,  by  Mr. 
Cardoza,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  in  Mississippi,  I  gather 
the  following  information.'     Immediately  after  the   fall  of  Vicksburg,  philan- 

1  The  School  Funds  have  been    simplified,  and  are  C,  December  19,  1838,  of  a  white  father  belonging   to 

now  embraced  under  the  two   heads,    Common  School  the  aristocracy  of  the  State,  and  a  slave  mother,  who. 

Fund    and    Congressional   School   Fund.     The  former  however,    had    been   liberated   previous    to    his    birth, 

embraces  the  various  funds  mentioned  in  the  Constitu-  When   nineteen  years  of  age.    he   took   his  mother  to 

tion  of  the  State,  and  set  apart  by  it  for  educational  pur-  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  obtained  enfployment  for  himself 

poses,  such  as  the  surplus  Revenue  Fund,  Saline  Fund,  in  New  York  State.     He  entered   the  Newburg  Colle- 

Bank  Tax  Fund,  Sinking   Fund,  and  the  fund  derived  giate  Institute  as  soon  as  he  had  saved  sufficient  funds, 

from  the  sale  ofcountyseminaries,the  last  dollar  of  which  expecting  to   complete  his   studies   at    Dartmouth   or 

has   found  its  way  into  the  fund,  and  is  at  the  present  Harvard.      But  the  war  came  on,  and  he  was  obliged 

time  productive  of  interest      This  fund  embraces  also  to    resort   to    teaching   again.     He   taught   schools  at 

f5nes.  forfeitures,  escheats,  etc..  which  continue   to  aug-  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  and  Flushing,  Long  Island, 

men'  it  from  year  to  year.  The  Congressional  Township  being  remarkably  successful  at  the  latter  place.     Two 

Fund  includes  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  weeks  after  Vicksbuig's  fall,  he  was  sent  to  Charleston, 

sections,  as  well  as  the  present  value  of  such  of  those  S.  C,   by  the  Freedmen's  Society,  to  organize  schools 

lands  as  remain  unsold.     Both  of  these  funds  may  be  among  the  colored  children.     He  gathered  one  thousand 

summarized  as  follows  :  children   into  the   schools  under  his   immediate  charge 

within  a  short  time.  Desiring  a  permanent  home  in  the 
Non-negotiable  bonds  $3,904,783  =1  South,  he  selected  Mississippi,  where  he  found  icon- 
Common  School  Y  uiid . .  .^ 2,341,267  12  genial  climate  and  a  wide  held  for  his  favorite  o..cupa- 

Congressional  Township  Fund 2,372,880  94  (jg„_     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 

— — ; school-work  of  the   State,  and  in  November,  187  j,  was 

Total $8,618,931  27  elected  to  the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

—American  Education  Annua/,  p  53.  Education  by   the  largest  majority,  excepting  cne,  ol 

2  T.  W.  Cardoza,  Stal:   Superintendent  of  Public  those  on  the  ticket  with  him.— A'nerican  Annual  of 

Education  in  Mississippi,  vas  born  in  Charleston,  S.  Kducation,  p.  91. 
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thropic  societies  of  the  North  extended  their  field  of  operations  into  the  State 
and  nearly  every  town  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Schools.  They 
were  opened  to  all  ;  but  very  few  white  children  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  These  schools  were  continued  until  1869-70,  when  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  code  of  laws  for  the  inauguration  and  government  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Public  Schools.  It  at  first  encountered  opposition.  Its  benign 
nifluences,  however,  have  overcome  prejudices,  and  now  there  are  very  few 
persons  in  the  State  who  oppose  it.  There  are  now  employed  about  2,600 
teachers,  and  150,000  children  attend  the  Public  Schools.  They  were  at 
first  looked  upon  as  pauper  schools ;  but  now  the  children  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  State  attend  them,  and  they  are  considered 
the  best  institutions  in  the  State.  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Columbus,  Jackson, 
Holly  Springs,  Greenville,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  have  public  schools 
tliat»any  city  in  the  Union  would  be  proud  of.  The  studies  are  those  usually 
pursued  in  common  schools,  with  German  and  French  in  a  few  of  them. 
The  eight  High  Schools  have  about  one  thousand  pupils.  The  number  in- 
creases every  year,  and  they  are  growing  rapidly  in  popular  favor.  The 
demand  for  Normal  Schools  is  very  great.  At  present  there  are  only  two. 
They  are  rapidly  supplying  a  pressing  demand  for  competent  teachers.  At 
least  three  hundred  of  their  pupils  are  employed  teaching  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation. 

In  addition  to  the  Common,  High,  and  Normal  Schools,  there  are  two 
Universities,  for  each  of  which  the  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  one  at  Oxford  is  for  white  young  men,  that  at 
Alcorn  for  the  colored.  Both  of  them  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
whites,  having  always  had  the  advantage  of  the  colored  in  education,  are,  of 
course,  farther  advanced ;  but  the  colored  young  men  are  making  rapid 
strides,  and  at  every  commencement  exercise  they  show  decided  progress. 
Oxford  University,  established  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Alcorn 
University,  which  has  been  in  existence  three  years,  are  provided  with  fine, 
commodious  buildings,  and  all  the  modern  imi)rovements  in  the  way  of  con- 
veniences and  furniture. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  required  to  give  a  matriculation  to  each  of 
the  Universities,  and  to  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  a  number  of  students 
equal  to  the  number  of  representatives  it  has  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Those  entering  the  Universities  receive  a  fee  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum  ;  and  those  entering  the  Normal  Schools,  twenty-five  dollars. 
Public  examinations  are  held  for  candidates  for  the  institutions,  but  all  of 
them  must  come  from  the  Public  Schools. 

The  State  tax  for  teachers'  purposes  is  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  In 
addition,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  licenses  to  retail  venders  of  liquor,  and 
all  fines  and  amercements,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  poll-tax,  are  given  to  the 
general  Common  School  Fund.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  require 
this  fund  to  be  invested  in  United  Slates  bonds,  and  the  interest  alone  to  be 
distributed //'(^  rata,  throughout  the  State.      The  income  from  these  sources  is 
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very  large,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  schools  also  derive  support  from  what  are  known  as  the  Sixteenth  Sec- 
tion, and  the  Chickasaw  funds.  The  money  which  accrues  through  these 
funds  is  from  large  grants  of  land  made  to  the  State  for  school  purposes  by 
the  General  Government.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  annually 
for  school  purposes  aggregates  about  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. With  the  rapidly  developing  sources  from  which  funds  are  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  ;  with  a  large  army  of  competent  and 
active  teachers ;  with  an  efficient  corps  of  County  Superintendents ;  and 
with  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  Mississippi  will  soon  take  the  front 
rank  for  an  effective  system  of  Public  Schools.' 

Illinois. — Entering  the  Union  in  1818,  a  general  law,  five  years  later,  was 
l)assed  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The  preamble  said,  '  The  pecu- 
liar duty  of  a  free  government  like  ours,  is  to  encourage  and  extend  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole.'  Further 
provisions  were  made  in  1854-5,  recognizing  the  principle  of  State  and  Local 
taxation  for  a  complete  school  system.  That  system  however,  remained  in- 
complete till  1874,  when  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  school  officers  from 
excluding,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  children  from  schools  on  account  of 
color,  with  penalties,  in  each  case,  of  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
progress  for  eight  years  after  1865  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  from  10,291  to  11,396;  in  pupils,  from  580,304  to  662,049;  in 
teachers,  from  17,015  to  20,924;  in  school-houses,  from  9,164  to  11,289; 
in  total  amount  expended,  from  $3,193,636  to  $7,480,889. 

Alabama. — Her  Constitution  of  18 19,  the  date  of  her  admission,  de- 
clared that  'schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged,' and  directed  the  Legislature  '  to  conserve  the  United  States  land- 
grants  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township,  and  the  seminary  lands 
for  a  State  University  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  science.' 
But  no  public-school  system  was  adopted  till  1854,  when  the  first  State 
Superintendent  was  appointed,  and  a  direct  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  made  out  of  the  annual  State  tax  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  income  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Fund,  and  the  avails  of 
certain  swamp  lands  were  set  aside  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  a  new  inter- 
est had  been  awakened,  which  the  war  of  the  rebellion  arrested.  Her  Pres- 
ent System  grew  out  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1868  ;  but  in  carrying  it  out 
it  was  discovered  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  School  Fund  had  been 
either  squandered  or  devoted  to  other  purposes  ;  of  course,  it  must  be  some 
time  before  the  State  can  recover  from  so  deadly  a  blow.  Under  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  which  were  caused  by  the  devastations  of  war,  the  inter- 
ruption of  labor,  and  the  prostitution  of  political  office,  with  the  evils 
which  have  intended  this  state  of  affairs,  time,  the  great  healer,  can  alone 
atone. 
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Missouri. — Entering  the  Union  in  1820,  her  first  Constitution  provided 
for  the  security  of  her  School  Lands,  the  Sixteenth  Section  of  each  township, 
1,199,139  acres,  and  thirty-six  sections^  46,080  acres,  for  a  University;  and 
enjoined  the  estabUshnient  of  one  or  more  schools  in  each  township.  In 
I  S3  7  a  State  School  Fund  was  instituted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Saline 
Lands,  and  the  State's  proportion  of  the  United  States  Surplus  Revenue.  Jn 
1873  this  fund  was  increased  to  $2,500,000.  But  outside  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  little  was  done  till  the  revised  General  School  Law  of  1874,  which 
wheeled  the  State  into  the  Modern  System  of  Education.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1S74,  a  distribution  was  made  through  tlie  school  districts, /r<7  rata  to 
the  number  of  pupils,  of  the  sum  of  $410,269.  Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties are  yearly  added  to  the  capital  of  the  School  Fund.  Separate  schools 
are  required  to  be  established  for  colored  children  whenever  their  number 
exceeds  fifteen.  There  are  four  Normal  Schools,  the  one  at  Jefferson  City 
being  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers.  These  schools  are  all  supported 
by  the  State.  There  is  no  compulsory  education  law.  The  report  of  1874 
shows  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  to  be 
485,249,  of  whom  391,965  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools;  there  are 
7,483  school  districts,  and  7,829  public  schools  in  the  State,  of  which  282  are 
colored  ;  there  are  6,281  males,  and  3,395  female  teachers  ;  the  value  of 
school-houses  is  $5,000,000,  and  the  total  receipts  for  school  purposes 
$2,117,262. 

Arkansas. — The  Constitution  which  admitted  her  to  the  Union  in  1836, 
required  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  school  lands,  and  to  en- 
courage intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements.  But  although 
the  lands  for  Common  Schools  embraced  886,460  acres,  and  46,080  acres  for 
a  University,  yet  as  late  as  1854  there  were  only  forty  public  schools  in  the 
State,  and  the  Commissioner  might  well  complain  of  '  the  indifference  that 
pervaded  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education.'  A  sad  commentary 
on  all  this  was  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  1870,  of  her  permanent  school  fund, 
which  should  have  accumulated  to  three  millions,  only  $35,000  could  be 
found. 

But  better  dgiys  were  coming ,  new  life  was  to  be  infused  into  the  par- 
alyzed body.  In  1866  the  new  Constitution  made  it  the  duty  of  the  I>egis- 
lature  to  establish  and  maintain  Free  Scliools,  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  preservation  of  all  educational  land  grants,  and  to  establish  a  State 
University  with  an  agricultural  department.  The  same  authority  required  all 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  three  years,  or  to  instruct  them 
at  home.  A  new  School  System  was  founded,  and  school  districts  had  been 
established  in  most  of  the  townships,  which  promised  well ;  but  the  Superin- 
tendent reported  in  1873,  that  the  new  system  had  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Legislature,  whicli  limited  the  amount  of  local  school-tax  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.,  and  in  cities  and  towns  to  three-quarters  of  one  pei 
cent,   on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district.       Interest-bearing  certificates 
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were  also  authorized  and  made  receivable  for  school  taxes.  This  scrip, 
like  all  other  irredeemable  promises,  could  not  support  schools,  an  1  the 
System  was  fast  running  down.  The  decline,  however,  was  arrested  by  the 
Legislature  in  1874,  in  3.  law  repealing  all  other  educational  Acts,  and  en- 
forcing z. per  capita  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  male  inhabitant  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  in  each  county,  to  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasury  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This,  together  with  receipts  from  lands  granted  by 
the  United  States,  or  from  devises,  fines,  and  escheats,  '  with  so  much  of  tlie 
ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  free  common  schools,'  constitutes  the  School  Fund.  But  the 
State  Superintendent  writes  last  year,  that  'a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
making  the  district  tax  payable  in  scrip,  instead  of  currency,  has  about  de- 
stroyed our  School  System.'  The  total  expenditures  throughout  the  State  for 
all  purposes  during  1874  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  is 
believed  that  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  and  out- 
side of  it,  will  soon  put  another  complexion  upon  education  in  Arkansas. 

Michigan. — I  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
these  two  States  in  other  matters  ;  the  contrast  in  education  will  be  still 
more  striking.  Michigan  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances,  of 
which  we  have  so  many  in  recent  times,  of  Commonwealths  comtncjicing  their 
independent  political  existence  with  a  system  of  comtnon  educatiofi  so  well 
founded  that  it  would  afterwards  grow  of  itself. 

Her  Constitution  of  1837,  when  she  joined  the  Union,  provided  for  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  for  township  libraries,  and  for 
common  schools  in  each  school  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  every 
year,  and  consecrated  the  proceeds  of  all  land  grants  for  educational  purposes 
to  such  purposes  and  no  other.  The  framers  had,  many  of  them,  received 
the  advantages  of  good  schools  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  education.  In  1838  a  School  Journal  was  started. 
In  1839  a  School  Convention  was  called,  which  was  followed  by  county 
teachers'  associations.  In  1853  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized. In  1839  ^  State  Normal  School  was  founded.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion of  1850  adhered  to  the  cardinal  educational  features  of  the  first  Consti- 
tution, and  stipulated  in  addition,  that  the  Legislature  should  provide  within 
five  years  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Primary  Schools,  without 
charge  for  tuition,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year — all  instruction  to  be 
conducted  in  the  English  language. 

The  present  School  system  of  Michigan  embraces,  First :  Primary  Schools 
so  extensive  and  complete  in  their  organization  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  rural  districts,  by  allowing  of  gradation  three  hundred  and  eleven 
villages  and  cities,  to  fill  up  all  educational  demands  below  the  University  ; 
and  Special  Schools,  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  Incorjjorated  Academies 
and  College-preparatory  Schools.  Second :  The  Union  and  High  Schools. 
Third :  The   State  University,   with  its  professional  Schools.     Fourth :  The 
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State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing.  Fifth  :  The  State  Normal  School  al 
Ypsilanti.  Mr.  Briggs,  the  very  able  and  accomplished  Superintendent  ol 
Instruction,  says:  'The  benign  influences  of  the  Public  School  System  are 
well  understood  and  appreciated  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  liberal 
appropriations  which  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  ouY  State  educational 
institutions,  and  the  free  expenditure  of  money  in  our  cities  and  villages  for 
the  erection  of  costly  school  buildings,  with  the  unstinted  support  which  the 
schools  receive,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  popular  sentiment.'  Sixth  : 
The  eight  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  being  elected  each 
year  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  have  a  general  supervision,  and 
the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures  from  the  University  Fund. 
Seventh :  The  State  Board  of  Education,  to  whom  is  committed  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Eighth :  The  School  Fund,  com- 
prising the  proceeds  of  every  thirty-sixth  section  of  land,  is  distributed  in 
proportion  to  children  in  districts  that  had  a  legal  school  during  the  previous 
year.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  as  reported 
by  the  returns  of  1873,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  number  upon  which  the  apportionment  was 
made  for  this  year — 1874 — is  four  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  at  fifty  cents  per  child.  Michigan  has  a  rigid  compul- 
sory law,  and  the  fines  for  its  violation  are  constantly  swelling  the  educational 
fund. 

The  following  absolutely  reliable  figures  show  how  education  has  advanced 
in  that  State  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  number  of  school  districts  has 
risen  from  4,426,  in  1864,  to  5,521  ;  the  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers from  $34  to  $52  ;  of  females  from  $i6..63  to  $27.13  ;  the  number  of  pupils 
from  216,000  to  325,000  ;  the  average  number  of  months'  school,  from  six  to 
seven  ;  value  of  school-houses  and  lots,  from  two  millions  to  eight  ;  number 
of  graded  schools,  from  123  to  310  ;  number  of  qualified  teachers  employed, 
from  1,816  to  3,010  ;  of  females,  7,000  to  8,940  ;  total  salaries  of  male  teach- 
ers, from  $210,000  to  $685,720  ;  revenue  from  two-mill  tax,  from  $250,000  to 
$466,000;   total  resources  for  the  year,  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,743,000. 

So  much  for  her  superb  System  of  Education.  But  it  is  not  all  in  the 
material  completeness,  but  in  the  executiveness  of  its  administration  ;  in  the 
high  average  range  of  the  acquirements  of  teachers,  and  the  lively  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  education  by  the  great  body  of  an  illuminated  people. 

Florida. — When  this  State  entered  the  Union  in  1845,  she  could  go  back 
six  years  to  a  Constitution  which  provided  that  '  lands  reserved  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  should  be  held  inviolate  ;'  and  the  same 
was  inserted  in  her  renovated  Constitution  of  1865.  But  little  was  done  till 
1869,  when  her  State  and  County  Superintendents  were  created.  Her  people 
appropriated  for  educational  ])urposes  all  money  deriyed  from  the  sale  of 
School  Lands  ;  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  a  dollar  ;  fines  collected  or. 
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penal  laws,  and  one-fourth  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  State. 
Of  tl-t'^  school  lands,  110,000  acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  a  balance  of  nearly 
600,000.  Besides,  Congress  made  a  grant  of  85,000  acres  for  the  support  of 
two  Seminaries.  The  School  Law  provides  for  a  Uniform  System  of  Educa- 
tion of  all  residents  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one.  Her  School 
System  has  so  recently  been  organized,  that  the  statistics  are  few.  Last  year's 
report  shows  the  number  of  school  districts  to  be  thirty-nine  :  number  of 
school-houses  erected  during  the  year  twenty-four,  at  an  average  cost  of  three 
hundred  dollars;  value  of  all  her  school-houses,  $250,000;  average  daily 
attendance,  18,000;  number  of  school  officers,  500;  male  teachers,  150; 
average  monthly  salary,  $35  ;  female  teachers  350,  average  wages  same  as 
males:  the  amount  of  the  State  School  Fund,  $300,000;  white  scholars  in 
the  Public  Schools,  6,000  ;  in  private  schools,  3,000  ;  colored  scholars  in 
Public  Schools,  12,000;  total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  $160,000. 

When  our  people  discover  that  we  have  in  Florida  more  than  an  Italy  in 
climate  and  exuberance  of  soil,  families  by  the  ten  thousand,  instead  of 
the  hundred,  Avill  pass  their  winters  there,  and  then  education  will  receive  an 
electric  impulse  in  the  blushing  Land  of  Flowers. 

Wisconsin.— ^xo\\-\  the  extreme  South,  we  strike  to  the  far  North,  where 
we  shall  find  much  the  same  spirit  prevaihng  as  we  found  in  Michigan.  By 
the  new  Constitution  which  brought  her  into  the  Union  in  1848,  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  provided  ;  proceeds  of  all  lands 
devoted  to  education  should  be  preserved  inviolate ;  towns  and  cities  were 
to  raise  bv  tax  for  Free  Common  Schools,  not  less  than  half  as  much  as  they 
received  from  the  income  of  the  School  Fund.  Her  first  School  Law  divided 
all  the  territory  in  organized  towns  into  School  Districts ;  and  subsequent 
legislation  made  other  provisions  as  fast  as  they  became  necessary.  No  com- 
pulsory law  has  yet  been  enacted,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  stringent  one  will 
soon  be  enforced.  The  progress  she  has  made  may  be  indicated  by  these 
statistics.  During  ten  years  from  1864,  the  number  of  school  districts,  not 
including  cities,  rose  from  3,898  to  5,205  ;  children  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years,  from  329,906  to  436,000  ;  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
from  211,120  to  283,500;  teachers  employed,  from  7,585  to  8,900;  their 
salaries  advanced  about  one-third ;  total  value  of  school-houses  rose  from 
$1,500,000  to  $4,000,000.  The  Superintendent,  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  had 
long  been  an  eminent  teacher,  and  a  ripe  classical  scholar.  His  fame  had 
extended  through  the  country,  and  in  1873,  on  the  reform  ticket,  he  was 
elected  to  his  responsible  post  by  a  large  majority. 

lotva. — This  State,  which  has  grown  into  so  prosperous  and  splendid  a 
commonwealth,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fine  School  System  in  the  Constitution 
which  admitted  her  to  the  Union  in  1846,  for  the  Legislature  about  to  as- 
ser,.uie  tv^ere  enjoined  to  provide  a  System  of  Common  School  Education. 
They  proceeded  to  their  w  ork,  and  bad  made  good  progress ;  but  a  new  im- 
petus was  imparted  by  the   amended  Constitution  of  1867,  which  gave  the 
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Board  of  Education  power  to  legislate,  and  make  all  the  necessar)'  rules  and 
regulations  for  common  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  such  regu- 
lations being  subject  to  revision  and  repeal  only  by  the  Legislature.  In  1873 
further  improvements  were  made,  and  since  that  time  desirable,  but  not  radical 
changes  have  been  introduced.  The  present  admirable  system  owes  much 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  State  Superintendent,  has  car- 
ried it  out  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  American 
Educational  AnnuaU  he  indicated  the  following  points,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  even  of  the  most  experienced  and  enlightened  educators  : 

'  Iowa  provides  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  its  youth.  The  educational 
system  embraces  the  entire  State,  and  contains  about  9,000  schools,  distri- 
buted in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  to  all  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  a 
common  school  education.  The  law  requires  all  public  schools  to  be  kept  in 
operation  for  at  least  six  months  during  every  year,  and  provides  for  their  ex- 
tension as  much  longer  as  the  inhabitants  may  elect.  The  schodfs  are  uni 
versally  patronized.  The  people,  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  among 
all  classes,  tax  themselves  liberally  for  their  support,  and  manifest  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  perfection  of  the  schools  and  the 
school  system. 

'  While  the  great  effort  thus  far  has  been  in  favor  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, there  are  now  four  hundred  well  graded  schools,  many  of  them  with  high 
school  departments,  with  courses  of  study  extending  through  the  natural 
sciences,  higher  mathematics,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  num- 
ber of  these  schools  of  a  higher  grade  is  rapidly  increasing. 

'  Each  civil  township  constitutes  a  school  disti'ict,  which  is  divided  into 
sub-districts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  where  pupils  shall  attend  school. 
A  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  one  sub-director,  elected  annually  from 
each  sub-district,  have  the  general  control  and  management  of  the  schools  of 
their  district.  There  are  thirteen  hundred  of  these  districts  in  the  State,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  embracing  an  area  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  with 
boundaries  coincident  with  those  of  the  congressional  townships.  All  con- 
tracts, purchases,  payments,  and  sales  are  made  by  the  Board,  who  also 
locate  the  school  house  sites  and  determine  the  number  of  schools  which  shall 
be  taught  in  each  sub-district.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  schools,  and  aid  the 
teachers  in  establishing  and  enforcing  rules  for  the 'government  of  the  schools. 
They  may  discharge  incompetent  teachers,  and  may  punish  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance of  pupils  by  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  They 
have  authority  to  establish  graded  and  union  schools  wherever  they  may  be 
necessary.' 

The  aggregate  paid  to  the  teachers  during  the  year  ending  September  15. 
1873,  was  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  and  the  expenditures  for  grounds 
and  school-houses  during  those  same  twelve  months,  $1,164,000;  for  district 
libraries  and  apparatus  $20,000  were  approj^riated,  and  the  amount  of  all 
other  contingent  expenses  reached  $797,000,  while  the  total  expenditures  for 
schools  in  thkt  single  year  reached  the  large  sum  of  $4,430,000  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
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Abernethy  says  '  the  co%l  per  capita  for  each  person  of  school  age  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  the  school  buildings,  was  only  $6.24,  while  the  actual  yearly  ex- 
penses of  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  was  over  $8.82.'  The  law 
requires  Teachers'  Institutes  to  be  held  in  each  county  from  three  to  six 
weeks ;  while  Teachers'  Normal  Institutes  were  fully  provided.  Sui)erinten- 
dent  Abernethy  urged  the  county  superintendents  to  hold  frequent  examina- 
tions, and  invite  the  attendance  of  the  citizens.  He  said  he  would  not  renew 
certificates  without  re-examination,  or  grant  any  on  the  testimony  of  other  per- 
sons. '  Teachers,'  he  said,  '  ought  to  be  progressive  students,'  and  in  har- 
mony with  this  opinion  he  declared  he  would  '  insist  on  this  by  not  granting 
a  low  grade  of  certificates  twice  to  the  same  person,  for  if  they  did  not  feel 
an  interest  to  improve  their  grade,  they  were  not  the  proper  persons  to  engage 
in  teaching.' 

Considering  that  Iowa,  as  well  as  all  the  new  Western  States,  has  had 
always  to  contend  with  vast  masses  of  ignorance,  most  of  which  was  found 
among  the  foreign  population,  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  and  congratula- 
tion that  such  steady  and  rapid  progress  in  education  has  been  made ;  for  in 
all  these  States  this  obstacle  was  encountered,  and  in  many  districts  it  was  for 
a  while  invincible.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  where  a  community  was 
made  up  principally  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  men  and  women,  they  would 
readily  submit  to  heavy  school  taxes,  least  of  all  impose  these  burdens  upon 
themselves.  Those  who  have  not  looked  into  this  matter  with  considerable 
care,  can  have  no  just  idea  of  the  untiring  and  heroic  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  new  States :  nor  were  these  efforts 
by  any  means  confined  to  men  ;  the  educated  women  of  the  West  surpassed 
them  vastly  in  numbers,  and  often  outstri])ped  them  in  that  divine  spirit  of 
humanity  and  patient  endurance  which  constitute  the  chief  glory  of  woman- 
hood. It  was  in  the  West  that  for  the  first  time  the  citizenship  of  women 
began  to  be  recognized,  in  soliciting  her  vote  as  well  as  her  labor,  in  helping 
to  build  the  enduring  structure  of  civilized  life. 

Texas. — The  Constitution  which  brought  her  into  the  Union  in  1845, 
created  a  School  Fund  out  of  all  lands  and  property  before  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  enjoined  the  Legislature,  '  as  soon  as  might  be,'  to 
make  suitable  provisions  for  '  a  system  of  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State.' 
All  taxes  collected  from  Africans,  or  African  descendants,  were  to  be  set  aside 
'for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  children  of  Africans.'  In 
1858  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  public  lands  were  to  be  added  to  the  School 
Fund.  Texas  was  hurled  into  a  Rebellion  with  which  she  should  have  had 
nothing  to  do.  She  withdrew  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars 
from  this  Fund  to  waste  in  the  war  ;  giving  another  instance  of  the  barbarizing 
and  demoralizing  influence  of  all  war,  especially  in  young  comnnmities  ;  for  the 
first  sacrifice  that  has  to  be  made  to  this  all-exacting  Moloch,  is  the  most 
cruel— the  education  of  children.  By  the  new  School  Law  of  1871,  a  Board 
-^f  Education  was  establislied,  who  were  authorized  to  provide  thirty-five  in- 
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specters  for  the  State  ;  and  afterwards  the  State  Superintendent  could,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor,  make  requisitions  on  the  treasury  for  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  teachers  and  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
1874  ^he  present  School  System  was  established,  and  it  is  working  well.  The 
Permanent  School  Fund  comprises  the  funds  from  all  lands  and  other  property 
set  ai)art,  appropriated  or  donated  for  the  maintenance  of  Public  Free  Schools, 
and  all  money  coming  to  the  State  from  fines  or  forfeitures.  The  available 
fund  for  schools,  from  all  sources,  was,  last  year,  $650,000.  Superintendent 
Hollingsworth  writes  that,  '  notwithstanding  the  present  school  law  proved 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  the  Legislature  failed  to  carry  out  many  of  his 
suggestions,  yet  returns  from  counties  indicate  that  confidence  in  the  Public 
School  Free  System  is  almost  restored,  and  they  present  a  more  flourishing 
condition  of  affairs  than  during  any  previous  year.'  He  reports  the  number 
of  organized  schools  in  1S74  as  1874,  the  total  scholastic  population  300,000, 
of  whom  the  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  129,542,  83,082  being 
the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance:  the  number  of  teachers  2,236; 
their  average  monthly  salaries  $80  ;  for  females  $50  ;  all  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  are  required  to  attend  school,  unless  prevented  b) 
certain  specified  causes,  such  as  illness,  danger  from  Indians,  or  distance  from 
school ;  or  unless  they  can  show  they  have  received  regular  instruction  for 
four  months  every  year  from  a  teacher  having  a  proper  certificate. 

California.— When  the  Golden  State  took  her  place  in  the  Republic  the 
world  ex])ected  she  would  do  great  things  in  every  department  of  life  ;  and 
not  least  of  all  in  the  realm  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  Nor 
were  these  promises  made  to  be  broken.  Her  career  has  met  every  aspira- 
tion and  fulfilled  every  hope.  She  has  proved  herself  too  strong  to  be  ener- 
vated by  the  luxury  of  gold ;  she  has  stood  with  all  her  manhood  preserved 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus  which  swept  by  her  feet ;  the  wine  of  Croesus 
has  not  addled  her  brain  ;  she  has  bid  all  nations  to  her  shores  saying,  '  I  will 
educate  all  your  children,  for  ignorance  and  civil  prosperity  cannot  live  to- 
gether.' 

California  came  into  the  Union  in  1850,  with  a  Constitution  which  provided 
that  lands  given  for  education  should  be  '  dedicated  forever  to  that  sacred 
object,  and  the  Legislature  must  estabhsh  a  system  of  Common  Schools.'  This 
duty  was  promptly  done,  within  two  years  a  system  was  constructed  and  put 
into  active  operation,  and  before  the  close  of  1865  nearly  six  million  dollars 
— and  in  California  a  dollar  always  meant  money,  gold  and  not  its  promise — 
were  raised  and  wisely  spent  in  the  cause.  Everything  went  well  till  1867, 
when  everything  went  better ;  for  in  that  year  Free  Schools  were  established 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  most  ample  provisions  made  for  the  education 
of  all  children.  Some  of  the  regulations  now  in  force  are  peculiar  and  ad- 
mirable. First,  The  duties  of  State  Superintendent,  the  State  Board  of  Edu' 
cation,  and  all  subordinate  authorities,  are  clearly  defined  and  made  of  impera- 
tive execution.      Second,  Able  persons  are  everywhere  appointed,   and    thef 
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are  well  paid  for  their  services.  In  California  they  know  that  '  time  is  money, 
that  work  means  brains— that  poor  pay  gives  poor  work,'  instead  of  sending 
'boys  to  mill,'  they  send  them  to  school,  and  get  men  to  do  the  work. 
Third,  As  to  color— that  bete  noir  of  our  generation — separate  schools  for 
Africans  or  Indians  are  not  provided  by  trustees.  Such  children  must 
be  admitted  to  white  schools,  for  no  California  Child's  Education  '  shall 
be  neglected.'  Fourth,  Women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age— being 
citizens — are  eligible  to  all  educational  offices  ;  and  no  person  can  disturb 
a  public  school  or  school  meeting  without  a  heavy  fine, — and  many  other 
strong  guarantees  are  given  for  the  execution  of  the  sacred  duty  of  securing 
'  the  education  of  the  people.' 

And  what  an  eloquent  answer  is  thus  sent  back  from  the  Pacific  to  PI3  mouth 
Rock.  It  is  a  grand  response  to  the  invocation  of  Webster,  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  Centennial  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  his  prophetic 
vision  forecast  the  miracles  of  these  days.' 

The  School  Fund  consists  chietly  of  interest-bearing  bonds  of  California, 
amounting  to  $1,417,500.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $316,630,  derived  from  interest  on  School  Lai:;^  Bonds  held  in  trust,  and  the 
Property  tax,  was  held  subject  to  apportionment.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
sources the  counties  levy  a  School  tax.  Last  year  the  Tuttle  Act  provided 
$1,000,000  for  School  purposes.  Every  district  of  fifteen  children  is  entitled 
to  $500  a  year;  and  the  average  of  teachers'  salaries  is  for  males  $84,  females 
$63.  The  law  compels  the  education  of  children,  which  crowns  the  edifice  of 
popular  education. 

'   Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  religious  character  of  shall  then  occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold 

ourorigin.     Our  fathers  were  brought   hither   by  their  the  blessings  transmitted  from  our  fathers  in  just  estima- 

high  veneration  for  the  Christian  religion.      They  jour-  tion  ;  some  proof  of   our  attachment  to   the  cause   of 

neyed  by    its   light,   and   labored   in   its   hope.     They  good  government,  and   of  civil  and   religious  liberty  ; 

sought  to  incorporate  its  principles  with  the  elements  of  some  proof  of  a  sincere   and  ardent   desire  lo  promote 

.  their  society,  and    to   diffuse   its   inHuence   through  all  everything  which    may  enlarge  the  understandmgs  and 

their   institutions,    civil,    political,  or   literary.     Let  us  improve  the  hearts  of  men.     And  when,  from  the  long 

cherish  these    sentiments,   and    extend   this   influence  distance  of  a  hundred  years,  they  shall  look  back  upon 

still  more  widely  ;  in  the  full  conviction  that  that  is  the  us.  they  shall  know,  at  least,  that  we  possessed   affec- 

happiest  society  which   part.akes  in  the   highest  degree  tions,  which,    running   backward   and    warming    with 

of  the  mild  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Christianity.  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for  our  hap- 

The  hours   of  this  day  are   rapidly  flying,  and  this  piness,   run    forward   also  to  our   posterity,  and  meet 

occasion  will   soon  be    pnssed.     Neither  we    nor    our  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived 

children  can  expect  to  behold   its  return.      They  are  in  on  the  shore  of  being. 

the  distant   regions  of  futurity,  they  exist  only  in  the  Advance,   then,  ye  future  generations  !     We  woulc" 

all-creating  power  of  God,  who  shall  stand  here  a  hun-  hail  you,  as  you  rise  in  your  long  succession  to  fill  the 

dred   years   hence,  to  trace,  through  us  their  descent  places  which  we  now  fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessmgs  of  ex- 

from  the  Pilgrims,  and  to  survey  as  we  have   now  sur-  istence  which  we  are  passing  and  soon  shall  have  passed, 

veyed  the  progress  of  their  country  dunng  the  lapse  of  our  own  human  duration.     We  bid  you  welcome  to  this 

a  centuiy.    We  would  anticipate  their  concurrence  with  land  of  the  fathers.     We  bid  you  welcome  to  the  health- 

us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep   regard  for    our  common  ful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of  New  England.     We 

ancestors.       We    would   anticipate    and    partake    the  greet  your  accession  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we 

pleasure  with  which  they  will  then  recount  the  steps  of  have  enjoyed.     We   welcome   you   to  the   blessings  ot 

New  England's  advancement.     On  the  morning  of  that  good   government  and   religious  liberty.     We  welcome 

day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,   the  you  to  the  treasures  of  science  and  the  delights  of  learn- 

voice   of   .acclamation  and  gratitude    commencing   on  ing.     We  welcome  you  to   the   transcendent  sweets  of 

the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  mil-  domestic  hfe,  to  the   happiness  of  kindred   and  parents 

lions  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in  the  and  children.     We  welcome  you   to   the  immeasurable 

murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas.  blessings  of  rational   existence,    the   immortal  hope  of 

We  would  leave  for  the  conslJcraiijn  of  those  who  Christianity,  and  the-  lig'.it of  everlasting  tiulli. 
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A  few  figures  show  the  progress  of  pubUc  instruction  in  CaUfornia  frcjin 
1864  : — School  districts  increased  from  684  to  1,462  ;  number  of  schools  from 
754  to  1,868;  male  teachers  from  535  to  882;  females  from  464  to  1,454; 
average  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  from  29,416  to  97,681.  Salaries 
paid  teachers  from  $328,380  to  $1,434,366  ;  total  receipts  for  school  purposes 
from  $581,000  to  $2,552,000.  It  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  influence 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  people,  that  the  further  they  travel  from  the 
scenes  of  their  origin,  the  stronger  and  more  splendid  they  grow. 

Minnesota. — This  State  entered  into  the  Union  in  1858,  with  a  Constitution 
which  provided  for  a  General  Uniform  System  of  Public  Schools  in  each  town- 
ship, and  a  University.  After  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  the  School 
Code  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  all  changes  were  made  which  were  found 
necessary  to  place  education  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis.  In  this  case,  as 
in  nearly  all  other  Western  States,  men  of  the  best  known  ability  and  accom- 
plishments were  chosen  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  themselves  sufficiently  intelligent  to  lend  to  such  efforts  their 
heartiest  concurrence.  The,State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota  has  charge 
of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  establishment  of  Normal  Training  Schools, 
apportions  annually  from  the  State  Funds  in  the  treasury  among  the  counties, 
pro  rata  to  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  grants 
State  certificates  to  teachers  of  eminent  qualifications,  and  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  to  administer  the  School  System  of  the  State.  No  drawback  or 
misfortune  has  attended  this  progress  of  education.  The  School  Fund,  which 
is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school  lands,  had,  up  to  1872, 
realized  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  ;  while  last  year  the  interest 
fell  little  short  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  State  has  3,137  school 
districts,  and  196,000  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
whom  125,000  attended  school.  In  nine  years  the  number  of  male  teachers 
has  increased  from  469  to  1,639,  ^^^d  of  females  from  1,419  to  3,567  ;  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  during  the  year,  had  increased  from  $125,000 
to  $5,700,000;  the  school-houses  from  994  to  2,571  ;  their  value  had  risen 
from  $280,000  to  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Education  is  free  to  all  students  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota ;  males  and  females  enter  on  the  same  qualification,  pursue  the 
same  courses,  and  receive  the  same  degrees.  A  more  enlightened  system  does 
not  exist  in  any  State. 

Oregon. — Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  although  the  State 
has  only  been  in  the  Union  fifteen  years,  we  find  very  much  the  same  system 
of  popular  education  as  we  find  on  the  shores  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Hud 
Bon.  The  best  men  in  the  State  have  always  had  charge  of  the  System,  and  the 
School  Fund  has  been  so  vigilantly  guarded  that  it  now  amounts  to  half  a 
million.  ■  The  new  School  Law  of  1872,  among  other  changes,  provided  for  a 
uniform  series  of  text-books  by  the  votes  of  the  County  Superintendents,  theij 
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immense  diversity  up  to   that  period  having,  as   in  so   many  other  instances, 
impeded  the  progress  of  educatit  n. 

Kansas. — The  Constitution  under  which  she  came  into  the  Union  en- 
joined  the  Legislature  to  '  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements,  by  establishing  a  Uniform  System  of 
Common  Schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  embracing  Normal,  Preparatory, 
Collegiate,  and  University  department.'  Sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  in 
every  township  of  public  lands,  were  set  apart  for  schools  ;  and  seventy-two  sec- 
tions of  land  were  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity. Money  from  military  exemptions,  fines  and  estrays,  it  was  stipulated, 
should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  furthermore,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  school  lands,  and  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  under  the 
Act  of  1 84 1,  and  of  estates  without  heirs  or  will,  should  be  a  perpetual  School 

Fund. 

A  School  System  was  at  once  established,  and  went  into  operation  during 
the  very  period  that  homes  were  desecrated  and  the  soil  wet  with  innocent 
blood.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  nearly  every  year  witnessed  improvements 
in  the  School  System,  one  of  the  best  features  of  which  was  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  comprises  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  State  University  and  Agricultural  College,  with  the  Superinten 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  At  their  annual  meetings  they  issue,  after  severe 
examinations,  certificates  for  three  or  five  years,  or  a  diploma  for  life.  The 
County  Superintendents  apportion  the  school  money  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  school  age  in  each  district,  and  have  the  supervision  of  the 
school-houses  and  the  schools  themselves.  In  every  county  havmg  fifteen 
schools,  the  Superintendents  are  required  to  hold  Institutes  annually; 
while  Teachers'  Institutes  are  held  every  year  by  the  State  Superintendent 
in  the  various  judicial  districts.  A  Compulsory  Law  went  into  effect  in  1874, 
with  severe  fines  for  delinquency  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  the 
school  directors  were  compelled,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  see  the  law  en- 
forced. How  differently  would  the  record  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
Kansas  during  the  last  ten  years  have  read,  if  slavery  could  have  cast  its  black 
shadow  over  its  soil !  Her  school  districts  since  1864  have  increased  from 
705  to  3,404;  her  male  children  of  school  age.from  26,000  to  185,000;  those 
enrolled  from  15,000  to  122,000  ;  daily  attendance  from  5,500  to  71,000  ;  male 
teachers  employed,  from  164  to  1,880;  female  teachers  from  527  to  2,143  ; 
average  monthly  salaries  of  male  teachers  from  $27  to  $39  ;  female  teachers 
from  $16  to  $31  ;  amount  paid  teachers  from  $25,000,  to  $716,000  ;  disburse- 
ment of  the  State  School  Fund  from  $13,000  to  $232,000;  amount  raised  by 
district  tax  from  $12,300  to  $932,000.  In  1867  the  State  had  703  school- 
houses,  and  they  were  worth  only  $33,000;  last  year  she  had  3,133,  and  they 
were  worth  $3,409,000. 

Nevadi.—li  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  this  State,  which  came  into  the 
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Union  in  1864,  that  the  leading  men  who  made  her  Constitution  entertained 
large  and  liberal  views  for  the  '  promotion  of  literary,  scientific,  mining, 
mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral  improvements.'  This  was  one  of  those 
new  States  whose  hands  were  electrified  by  the  touch  of  silver  in  endless  de- 
posits, but  whose  brain  was  not  paralyzed  into  moral  insensibility.  So  we 
find  her  Constitution  provided  for  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction  ;  the  or- 
ganization of  '  a  uniform  System  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  State  University '—thus  realizing  in  the  wilderness  the  dream  of  Plato, 
where  there  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  people — 'comprehending  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  Normal  Schools,  and  Schools 
of  different  grades,  from  the  Primary  to  the  University,  and  the  condition 
that  in  none  of  them  shall  sectarian  instruction  be  imparted  or  tolerated.' 

That  same  Constitution  stipulated  that  a  half-mill  tax  should  be  levied 
upon  all  taxable  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  and  Common 
Schools,  and  that  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township, 
the  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress,  by 
the  Act  of  1862,  the  fifty  thousand  acres  granted  to  new  States  in  1841,  and 
all  escheats  and  fines  for  penal  offenses,  should  be  held  and  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  interest  thereof  only  to  be  applied  as  directed  in  the  law 
donating  the  same.  The  Legislature  was  likewise  authorized  to  enact  a 
Compulsory  Educational  Law. 

All  this  was  an  advance  on  anything  America  had  yet  done.  I  must  stop 
here  a  moment  to  ask  the  reader  to  contemplate  such  a  primal  civilization. 
As  the  common  rumor  went,  Nevada  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  as 
a  mob  of  silver  seekers — all  sorts  of  doubtful  characters — desperate  men, 
people  who  had  nothing  to  lose — ^just  as  the  first  colonists  of  Texas  had  beec 
represented,  and  just  as  the  world  has  always  libelled  the  pioneers  of  civiliza 
tion.  How  despicable  do  such  libels  look  to-day  !  And  especially  when  wii 
go  back  ten  years,  and  see  those  desperadoes  taking  care  of  the  holy  interests 
of  the  education  of  children. 

The  next  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  public  school  law 
was  enacted,  and  on  its  basis  the  Legislature  has  reared  a  good  structure. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  elected  for  four  years, 
has  a  good  salary,  and  his  business  is  to  do  the  work  required.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Surveyor-General,  and  the 
Superintendent,  are  required  to  hold  semi-annual  sessions  to  devise  plans  for 
the  management  and  improvement  of  the  whole  system,  and  prescribe  uniform 
text-books.  In  addition  to  all  the  other  executive  officers,  Nevada  created  a 
new  one,— the  School  Census  Marshal, — who  secures  order  and  executiveness 
in  every  department.  As  time  is  worth  more  in  new  countries  than  in  old 
ones,  the  school  age  ends  at  eighteen  ;  so  Nevada  boys  and  girls  are  expected 
to  graduate  earlier. 

The  School  Fund  like  that  of  other  Western  States,  consists  of  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  land  given  for  school  purposes  ;  all  fines  col'ectcd  by 
the  State ;  two  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  toll  roads  and  bridges, 
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and  twice  a  year  the  proceeds  are  equitably  divided  among  the  counties. 
The  ad  valorem  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  property  in  the  State,  is 
added,  and  known  as  the  State  School  tax.  Later  legislation  made  other 
desirable  conditions,  among  them  a  stringent  Compulsory  Law.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  know  that  the  further  our  people  extend  the  realm  of  civilized  life,  the 
more  sure  they  are  to  secure,  in  the  organization  of  society  under  free  insti- 
tutions, the  very  latest  and  best  guarantees  for  the  education  of  their  citizens. 
The  value  of  the  school-houses  of  Nevada  was  last  year  $70,000.  She  had 
nearly  4,000  children  in  her  schools,  was  paying  $116,000  to  her  male  teach- 
ers, and  $90,000  to  females;  her  school  fund  was  $274,000.  Another  fact 
most  significant  :  it  cost  her  $30  for  each  scholar  that  went  to  her  public 
schools,  which  was  manifold  more  than  the  average  cost  in  other  States  ;  but 
she  cared  not  for  this.  In  her  Constitution  she  declared  that  her  children 
should  be  educated*  and  last  year  she  cheerfully  did  it  at  this  unprecedented 
expense.  She  will  raise  more  treasures  from  her  mines  by  carrying  intelligence 
into  them  ;  for  every  dollar  laid  out  in  brains  in  those  mineral  regions  will 
bring  back  thousands  in  treasure,  since  all  the  machinery  of  mining  depends 
for  its  profits,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  knowledge  which  guides  it. 

Nebraska.— W\ih.  only  fifty  thousand  people  this  State  came  into  the 
Union  in  1867.  The  'Enabling  Act,'  as  it  was  called,  gave  Nebraska,  in 
addition  to  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  land  m  every  township 
for  school  purposes,  five  per  cent,  on  all  cash  sales  of  public  lands  within  her 
boundaries  ;  seventy-two  sections  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  a  State  Univer- 
sity ;  seventy-two  sections  for  the  development  of  the  salt  interest,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  for  internal  improvements. 

She  began  her  system  of  education  by  dividing  $15,000  among  thirty  thou- 
sand children;  and  last  year  she  appropriated  $108,000  for  73,000  children, 
and  she  had  2,130  school  districts.  Although  her  school-houses  in  1869  were 
valued  at  only  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  1874  they  were  valued  at 
upwards  of  a  million.  And  during  the  same  period  the  salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers had  risen  from  $40,000  to  $210,000.  This  was  doing  pretty  well.  All 
school  interests  increased  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  per  cent. 

Her  Temporary  School  Fund — that  is,  the  fund  for  annual  distribution — is 
derived  from  a  two-mill  tax  on  the  grand  assessment-roll,  lease  of  school- 
lands,  and  interest  on  moneys  arising  from  sales  of  school  lands  ;  also,  from 
fines,  licenses,  and  a  dog-tax.  The  apportionment  is  made  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent to  the  counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

While  the  new  system  is  working  admiijably,  strangers  are  attracted  at 
Omaha  by  one  of  the  finest  public  school  edifices  in  the  country,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  accommodating  one  thousand 
children.  Several  other  school  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
forty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  a  large  number  at  an  expense  from  five  to 
t.venty  thousand.     The  State  University  at  Lincoln,  the  capital,  is  in  success- 
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ful  operation,  and  an  Agricultural  College  is  going  forward  in  connection  \vith 
the  University.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Peru — a  beautiful  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  sixteen  miles  below  Nebraska  City — is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Morgan,  with  over  three  hundred  scholars.  With  such  a  start, 
no  further  solicitude  need  be  felt  abt)ut  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  that 
State.  She  not  only  received  her  birth  under  the  fairest  auspices  which 
American  civilization  could  give,  but  she  is  constantly  electrified  by  the 
stream  of  enterprise  which  the  great  iron  road  passing  through  her  entire 
limits  is  imparting,  but  she  is  lighting  all  the  torches  of  science  to  guide  the 
eye  of  the  Eastern  traveller,  and  illuminate  his  way  to  the  still  farther  West. 

Education  in  the  Territories. — We  have  encouraging  signs  that  Common 
Schools  are  beginning  to  be  considered  as  among  the  indispensable  conditions 
even  of  Territorial  existence — that  wherever  Americans  .go  they  must  take 
with  them  the  means  of  education  for  their  children." 

Colorado.'^ — As  I  am  now  writing,  I  hardly  know  whether  she  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  this  evening — Afarch  ist,  1875,  or  will  be  to-morrow 
morning,  for  she  and  her  neighboring  sister,  New  Mexico,  has  for  some  years 
been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  Capitol.  But  while  waiting  for  admission, 
Colorado  established  an  American  System  of  Education  for  her  own  protec- 
tion and  advancement.  The  latest  facts  on  the  subject  are  from  the  pen  of 
Superintendent  Hale,  whose  style  partakes  of  the  clearness  and  exhilarating 
vigor  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  magnificent  region  he  describes  : — '  Fifteen 
years  ago,'  he  writes  to  the  Atnerican  Educational  Annual,  '  Colorado,  then 
known  only  as  a  constituent  pai't  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  was  unex- 
plored, and  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable.  During  the  ten  years  succeeding 
1859,  her  immigrants  were  transitory,  or,  if  temporarily  otherwise,  they  were 
always  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  would  remain — this  depending 
wholly  upon  their  luck  in  the  mines.  Solicitude  for  the  future  permanent 
well-being  of  the  Territory,  therefore,  was  seldom  manifested.  Public  in- 
struction received  little  or  no  attention.  The  immediate  demand  was  met 
in  some  localities  by  a  county  or  district  tax,  in  others  by  the  establishment 
of  private  schools.  In  1869  there  was  not  a  public-school  building  in  the 
territory,  and  the  children  of  school  age  numbered  less  than  three  thousand. 

'  In  1870 — Peter  Parley  being  no  longer  considered  as  reliable  authority  on 
the  Great  American  Desert — the  Scliool  law  was  revised,  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  created,  and  Wilbur  C.  Lothrop  appointed  to 
fill  the  office.      Migratory  pilgrims  became  permanent  settlers.      Miners  who 

'This    idea,  when    brought  to  the  poet  fWoKDS-  ^  Colorado. —By  Act  of  February  28,  1861,  formed 

WORTH,  on  a  visit  I  made  to  Rydal  Mount  in  1S40,  is  as  a  Territory  with  an  area  of   104,500  square  miles, 

exquisitely   illu  irated    in   some   autograph    verses   he  consisting — first,  of  14,000  square  miles  from  the  Terri- 

afterwards  sent  to  me  : — one  of  the  stanzas  says  :  'ory  of  New  Mexico  ;  second,  of  29,500  square  miles 

■  Where'er  the  Patriarch  pitched  his  tent  from  the  Territory  of  Utah  ;    third,   of  16,035  square 

He  built  an  altar  to  his  God,  miles  from  the  original  Territory  of  Nebraska;  and, 

And  sanctified  where'er  he  went  fourth,   of  44,965   square  miles  from   the  Territory  of 

With  prayer  and  faith  the  ground  he  trod.'  Kansas. — Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p.  579. 
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had  wrung  fortunes  from  the  mountains,  and  merchants,  mechanics,  and  ranch- 
men who  had  prospered,  expended  their  gains  in  local  improvements,  both 
public  and  private. 

'  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  both  mining  towns  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  the  summit  of  the  snowy 
range,  completed,  in  1870,  the  former  a  $15,000,  and  the  latter  a  $20,000  pub- 
lic school-house,  the  first  in  the  territory.  Denver,  the  capital,  soon  followed 
with  an  $80,000  building,  and  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third  ;  and  now  a 
fourth  is  in  process  of  construction.  The  public  schools  of  Denver  are 
attended  by  over  two  thousand  pupils,  and  employ  twenty-eight  teachers. 
Greeley,  Golden  City,  Colorado  Springs,  Nevada,  Georgetown,  and  many  other 
districts  have  finished,  or  are  building  school-houses  after  the  best  models. 

'  To-day,  Colorado  has  one  hundred  and  thirty  school-houses,  valued  at 
more  than  $300,000 ;  sixteen  thousand  school  children,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  teachers.  Graded  schools  are  established  in  the  large  districts,  and 
High  Schools  in  the  cities.  The  scholarship  of  the  pupils  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  pupils  generally.  A  college,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congregationalists,  and  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  have  been  established  at 
Colorado  Springs.  The  entire  public-school  system  is  well  established,  and 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition.' 

Little  could  be  done  till  1864  ;  and  even  then  the  largest  public  school 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pupils  :  there  were  no  school-houses  ;  there  was 
no  well-established  system  of  schools.  Nearly  all  the  school-houses  have 
been  built  within  the  last  five  years  ;  and  yet  note  the  progress  from  1871  to 
1874.  School  districts  increased  from  160  to  243;  schools,  from  120  to  180  ; 
pupils  in  public  schools,  from  4,367  to  7,456  ;  school-houses,  from  80  to  125  ; 
aggregate  paid  teachers,  from  $44,000  to  $71,260;  value  of  school-houses, 
from  $82,500  to  $260,000;  average  rate  of  school  taxation,  from  iJg-  mills  to 
3!  mills  ;  special  tax  collected  in  school  districts,  from  $34,000  to  $60,000  ; 
School  Fund,  exclusive  of  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  for  building  purposes, 
from  $81,274  to  $137,560,  and  twenty-five  County  Institutes  were  held  in 
1873 — we  can  dismiss  all  fears  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Colorado. 

Idaho. ' — A  public  school  system  was  organized  soon  after  this  Territory 
was  incorporated.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  fifteen  hun- 
dred. In  1866  there  were  in  eight  counties,  fourteen  schools,  with  792  chil- 
dren, between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  436  of  whom  were  registered 
as  attending  schools  ;  but  no  further  means  had  been  adopted  to  raise  a 
School  Fund,  and  in  1870  the  Governor  in  his  message  used  the  following 
language  : 

'  The  present  school  law  is  an  outrage  upon  an  enlightened  peo]3le.     In 

1  Territory  of  Idaho. — By  the  same  act  91,665  square  just  above],  were  set  off  to  the  Territory  of  Wyoming, 

miles  further  were  set  off  to   the  Territory  of  Dakota,  Tliis  transfer  reduced  the  Territory  to  its  present  area, 

leaving  an  area  of  60.932  square  miles.    By  Act  of  July  86,294  square  miles,  all  of  which  was  once  in  the  Terri 

25,  1868.  4,638  square  miles  once  in  the  Territory  of  Ox-  tory  of  Oregon,  but  afterward  in  the  original  Territory 

egon,  ne.\t  in  the  original  T  jrritory  of  Washington,  and  of  Washington. — Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p 

afterward  in   the   Territory   of  Idaho   [not  to    be  con-  579-580. 
founded  with   the  4,638   square  miles  twice  mentioned 
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many  of  the  counties  and  school  districts,  where  school-houses  are  built,  no 
school  has  been  held  during  the  present  year  ;  these  structures  stand  empty, 
and  in  silent  mockery, — it  might  be  said  monuments  of  inadequate  legislation.' 
The  following  year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  to  provide  for  its  maintenance.  Subsequent  legislation  improved 
the  system,  and  on  June,  1874,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  University.  The  statistics  for  1874  show  the  School  Fund  to 
have  been  $3,855  ;  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  3,500  ;  paid  for  teachers' 
salary,  $19,500  ;  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $27,181. 

New  Mexico.^ — Mr.  William  G.  Ritch,  is  the  chief  source  of  information 
of  what  is  known  of  education  in  this  Territory.  Distinguished  as  a  patriot 
soldier,  the  founder  of  a  new  Normal  School  in  Wisconsin,  and  appointed  in 
1873,  without  his  knowledge.  Secretary  of  New  Mexico,  he  has  entered 
enthusiastically  upon  the  work  of  bringing  it  into  the  enclosure  of  the  Union. 
From  1855  the  Territorial  Legislature  passed  successive  acts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  System  of  Public  Schools  to  be  maintained  by  a  general  tax.  It 
was  a  hard  and  arid  soil  for  such  tender  plants,  and  the  few  friends  of  educa- 
tion among  the  early  settlers  were  obliged  for  a  while  to  let  ignorance  carry 
the  day.  Only  five  years  ago  there  were  but  44  public  and  private  schools 
in  the  Territory,  with  72  teachers  and  1,798  pupils.  But  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  1871-2,  provided  a  new  school  system  so  well  devised,  and  exe- 
cuted in  so  resolute  a  spirit,  that  it  has  proved  a  success.  By  that  Act  the 
School  Fund  was  made  to  consist  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tax  on 
property,  and  the  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  male  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  with  the  surplus  of  more  than  $500  in  the  treasury  of  any  county, 
after  paying  the  current  expenses  of  the  same.  In  the  beginning  of  last  year 
there  were  164  schools,  public  and  private,  and  Pueblo  Indian — attended  by 
143  natives — while  the  whole  number  of  pupi4s  was  7,100,  with  196  teachers. 
Seventeen  of  the  schools  were  English,  1 1 1  Spanish,  3 1  English  and  Spanish. 
The  Public  School  Fund  had  reached  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Eight  of  the 
private  schools  were  Catholic  :  five  of  them  Convent  schools  under  charge  of 
the  '  Sisters  of  Loretto,'  and  three  under  the  '  Christian  Brothers,'  w'ith  an 
attendance  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pupils.  There  are  also  several 
schools  under  the  Jesuits.  The  Methodists  had  one  and  the  Presbyterians 
two.  Several  of  the  private  schools  teach  the  higher  English  and  Spanish 
branches,  and  are  of  great  value  in  educating  teachers.  In  Santa  Fe  and 
other  principal  towns  the  Catholic  parochial,  and  Jesuit  schools  share  in  the 
public  School  Fund.     Of  course,  popular  education  has  had  a  hard  struggle 

'  New  Mexico. — By  Act  of  September  9,    1850,  Mexico  by  the   Gadsden  treaty,  45.535  square  miles, 

which  by  Proclamation  of  December  13,  1850,  was  de-  was  annexed.   It  thus  had  a  total  area  of  261,342  square 

clared  to  take  effect  at  the  date  of  proclamation,  consti-  miles,   wholly  constituted   from  cessions  from   Mexico 

tuted  a  Territory,  extending  from  California  eastward  and  from  the  State  of  Texas.     By  Act  of  February'  28, 

to   the  twenty-sixth   meridian,  and  from   the  northern  1861.  14,000  square  miles  set  off  to  the  Territory  of  Col- 

boundar}- line  of  Mexico  northward  to  the  thirty-seventh  orado.     By  Act  of  February  24,  1863,   126,141   square 

parallel,  while  between  the   Rocky  Mountains  and  the  miles  set  off  as  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  leaving  121,205 

twenty-sixth   meridian    it   extended    northward    to  the  square  miles,  the  present  area  of  the  Territory. — His- 

thirty-eighth  parallel  ;  area,  215.807  square  miles.      By  torical Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p.  578. 
Act   of   August  4,    1854,   the  Territory   acquired   from 
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chere  in  approaching  the  American  System.  The  predominance  of  the  native 
element  in  society,  giving  the  controlHng  power  at  the  ballot  box  ;  the  dense 
ignorance  of  most  of  the  peoi)le  ;  the  large  proportion  of  Indians ;  the  great 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  ;  the  hostility  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  free  schools— all  co.nbined,  have  made  an  anomalous  con- 
dition- unlike  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  And  yet  the  increase  in 
schools  since  1870  has  been  120  ;  5,500  pupils  and  134  teachers.  Far  more 
rapidly  than  the  most  sanguine  could  hope,  these  obstacles  have  begun  to 
melt  away.  Taxes  for  the  schools  have  not  been  remitted,  and  their  collec- 
tion has  been  so  well  enforced  as  materially  to  increase  the  School  Fund.  It 
will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the  English  language  will  gain  complete 
predominance,  for  the  old  inhabitants  of  Spanish  descent  naturally  cling  to 
ancient  traditions  to  the  exclusion  of  progressive  ideas. 

Utah. ' — This  Territory,  which  was  originally  a  part  of  Upper  California, 
was  made  a  Territory  in  1850.  After  the  Mormons  had  been  expelled  from 
their  settlement  of  Nauvoo,  and  setded  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  they  established  and  maintained  common  schools  for  their  own  com- 
munity ;  but  they  were  of  a  very  low  grade.  Various  acts  and  provisions 
were  passed  ;  but  in  1868  the  Territorial  Legislature  enacted  a  bill  which 
began  to  secure  something  like  a  system  of  Common  School  education.  The 
first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  1872  ;  over  a  hundred  teachers  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  sessions  lasted  a  month.  Of  course,  Utah  holding  an  anoma- 
lous position  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Republic,  the  barbarous  institution  of 
polygamy  has  cut  her  off  from  all  land  grants  for  educational  purposes.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  his  Report  says  : — '  Utah  has  improved  and  sus- 
tained the  i)resent  School  System  without  a  dollar,  or  an  available  acre  of  land 
from  the  General  Government.  Little  more  is  needed  on  our  statutes,  other 
than  that  vvhich  is  already  enacted,  until  means  become  available,  or  until  the 
school  lands  and  the  munificent  grants  given  by  Congress  to  States  may  be 
accorded  to  Utah,  when  she  shall  be  clothed  with  the  robes  of  State 
sovereignty.  Perhaps  there  are  few  States  in  the  Union — the  Superintendent 
does  not  know  of  any — where  so  high  a  percentage  is  collectable  by  statute, 
as  there  is  in  Utah  Territory,  for  school  purposes.' 

More  money  has  been  expended  by  Mormons  on  their  four  principal 
schools,  perhaps,  than  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  Deseret  Univer- 
sity, St.  Mark's  School,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  Seminary,  and  th6 
Morgan  College,  are  said  to  maintain  a  respectable  grade  of  scholarship. 
Little,  however,  can  be  expected  from  such  materials  as  compose  the  Mor- 
mon population.  The  vast  bulk  of  them  are  foreigners,  whose  grade  of  intel- 
lect and  education  may  be  easily  measured  by  the  brutal  character  of  their 

>  Utah.— By  Act  of  September  9,  1850,  formed  as  a  Act  of  March  2.  1861,  73,574  square  miles  set  off  to  tha 

Territory,  extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  west-  Territory  of  Nevada.     By  Act  of  July  25,  1S6S,  3.58c 

ward  to  California,  and  from  the  .southern  boundary'  of  square  miles  set  oft"  to  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.    The 

the  Territor>'  of  Oregon,  being  the  forty-second  parallel,  remainder,  84,476  square  miles,  forms  the  present  Tci- 

southward  to  the  thirtj'-seventh  parallel  ;  area.  220,196  ritory  of  Utah. — Historical  Notes,  Ninth   Census,  Jk 

square   miles.     By   KcX.  of  February  28,    1861,   10,740  578. 
square  miles  set  off  co  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.     By 
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system.  But  it  will  prove  short-lived  ;  it  cannot  long  resist  the  hght  blazing 
around  it.  The  progress  of  American  population  would  alone  produce  the 
result ;  while  the  organization  once  deprived  of  its  fearless,  sagacious  and 
indomitable  leader,  would  soon  be  dissolved  into  its  original  elements.  Moi- 
monism  is  an  exotic ;  offensive  to  civilization,  and  doomed  to  an  inevitable 
overthrow. 

Washingtoji  Territory? — It  was  cut  off  from  the  northern  part  of  Oregon, 
and  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and 
organized  as  a  Territory  in  1853.  Nine  years  later,  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly incorporated  a  University,  to  be  controlled  by  Regents.  The  National 
Government  donated  to  the  Territory  for  its  endowment,  46,080  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  within  its  limits,  and  the  buildings  were  soon  constructed. 
Only  two  years  before,  the  Territory  had  already  46  public  schools,  and  nearly 
900  students,  with  $16,000  income,  much  of  it  being  raised  by  taxation. 
There  were  also  six  Academies  with  an  income  of  $9,000,  while  several  school:j 
had  been  sustained  among  the  Indians  by  the  National  Government.  In  no 
young  State  had  a  more  earnest  determination  been  displayed  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  promote  popular,  common,  and  higher  education.  The  lights  of 
Eastern  civilization  began  to  burn  there  at  once,  Hke  candles  exported  to  a 
distant  clime,  where  they  burn  and  illuminate  just  as  well  as  though  they  had 
been  lit  at  home.  But  effectual  as  the  work  had  hitherto  been,  it  was  carried 
forward  with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  vigor  when  a  General  School  Law  was 
put  into  effect  in  January,  1872.  It  was  modeled  after  the  best  systems  that 
had  been  elsewhere  adopted.  The  Territorial  Superintendent  was  required 
'  to  disseminate  intelligence  in  relation  to  the  value  and  methods  of  education,' 
and  have  general  supervision  of  the  system.  Parents,  guardians  and  all  per- 
sons having  the  immediate  custody  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen,  were  required  to  send  them  to  school  at  least  three  months  in  the 
year ;  and  if  such  persons  were  not  able  to  pay  for  the  education  received, 
the  pupils  should  be  admitted  free.  The  School  Fund  consists  of  money  ac- 
cruing from  the  sales  of  land  devoted  by  Congress  to  School  purposes,  and 
the  annual  county  tax  of  four  mills  on  a  dollar  levied  on  all  taxable  property 
for  Common  Schools.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  school 
districts,  school-houses  and  pupils  have  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Within  one  year  from  that  healthful  legislation  of  1872,  six  thousand  children 
were  in  course  of  instruction,  and  forty-four  tlipusand  dollars  were  paid  to  * 
teachers. 

Dakota.^ — Mr.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  like  so  many 

1  Washington.— By  Act  of  March  2,  1853,  formed  miles,  constitutes  the  present  Territory  of  Washington, 

as  a  Territory  from  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  in-  —Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Cfusus.  fi.  578. 

eluded   all  of  the  Territory  not  afterward   included  in  =  Dakota.— By  Act  of  March  2,  1S61.  formed  as  a 

the  State  of  Oregon  ;  area,  193,071  square  miles.     By  Territory,  e.ftenduig  from  the  western  boundaries  ot  the 

Act  of  March  2.  1S61,  4,638  square  miles  set  off  to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  westward  to  ihe  Kocky 

Territory  of  Nebraska.     By  Act  of  March   3,  1863,  all  Mountains,  and  from  the  present  northern  boundary  ol 

of  its  Territory  then  east  of  the  fortieth   meridian  and  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  to  the  west  thereof,  fiom  the 

the  Snake  River,    118,439  square  miles,  set  off  to  the  forty-third  parallel  northward  to  the  uuei national  boun- 

Territory   of   Idaho.     The  remainder,   69,994   square  dary  hue.     It  consisted  of  the  portion  of  the  original 
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others  in  the  same  pursuit,  had  not  only  been  thoroughly  trained  in  academic 
studies,  but  had  made  his  way  to  the  bar,  and  also  cut  his  mark  in  the  so- 
ciety which  he  moved  in  as  a  thinking  man — all  students,  men  of  culture  put- 
ting a  high  value  upon  education.  He  became  Superintendent  in  1872,  when 
he  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  already  in  1867,  a 
school  law  was  passed,  and  a  large  number  of  school  districts  had  been  or- 
ganized ;  the  rapidly  increasing  population  doing  what  they  could  to  help  in  the 
execution  of  this  law.  The  National  Government  constructed  a  school 
building  for  the  children  of  Ponca,  at  a  cost  of  $17,500,  and  expended  large 
sums  among  the  Indians  in  other  parts  of  the  Territoiy.  In  1870,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, then  Superintendent,  reported  :  '  There  has  been  a  rapid  influx  of  im- 
migration into  the  Territory  during  the  year.  More  school  districts  have  been 
organized  ;  more  comfortable  school-houses  erected  ;  a  better  class  of  teachers 
employed,  and  the  schools  have  been  more  generally  patronized  than  during 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.-  Sectarianism  and  politics 
are  alike  ignored  in  the  schools.' 

Mr.  Miller's  last  report  has  these  encouraging  words  :  '  The  progress  of 
public  education  which  previous  reports^have  recorded,  has  continued  during 
the  past  year,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
future  outlook  of  the  public  school  system  in  our  Territory.  Though  there 
are  many  defects  which  demand  a  change,  yet,  under  our  present  system,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  great  good  and  wonderful  results  have  been  accomplished.' 

Since  1868,  the  number  of  school  districts  has  increased  from  39  to  200  ; 
children  in  public  schools  from  420  to  4,000  ;  school  property  from  $5,500  to 
$16,000  ;  teachers'  wages  from  $2,400  to  $11,200 ;  and  the  total  expenditures 
by  the  Territory  for  school  purposes  augmented  from  $2,600  to  $22,000. 
So  much  for  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  enthusiasm  of  two  able  Superinten- 
dents among  a  strange  population  scattered  over  a  wilderness, 

Arizona.^ — When   separated  from  New  Mexico  and  made  a  Territory  in 

Territory  of  Nebraska  north  of  the  last  mentioned  tory  of  Idaho;  in  extent,  30,621  square  miles;  3d, 
boundary.  228,907  square  miles,  and  of  all  of  the  Ter-  land  which  had  been  originally  in  the  'I'erritory  of  Utah' 
ritory  of  Minnesota  remaining  after  the  erection  of  the  next  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  afterward  in  the 
.State  of  Minnesota,  81,960  square  miles,  having  thus  a  Territory  of  Idaho;  in  extent,  10.740  square  miles; 
total  area  of  310,867  square  miles.  By  Act  of  March  4th,  land  originally  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  next  iii 
3,  1S65.  the  Territorj'  of  Dakota  gave  to  the  Territory  the  original  Territory  of  Washington,  next  in  the  Terri- 
of  Idaho,  ol  land  at  first  in  the  origmal  Territory  of  tory  of  Nebraska,  and  afterward  in  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska,  161.935  square  miles.  Hitherto  this  area  Idaho  ;  in  extent,  4,638  square  miles.  Total  received 
had  been  officially  reported  as  177,970  square  miles,  from  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  91.665  square  miles.  I'he 
erroneously  including  16,035  square  miles  which  had  area  of  the  Territory' of  Dakota  was  thus  2.10,597  square 
passed  from  the  orisinal  Territory  of  Nebraska  to  the  miles.  By  Act  of  July  25,  1868.  the  Territory  of  Da- 
Territory  of  Colorado  before  the  organization  of  the  kota  gave  to  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  89,665  square 
Territory  of  Dakota.  There  then  remained  an  area  of  miles,  being  all  of  the  above-mentioned  c,  7.665  square 
148,932  square  miles.  Hitherto  this  area  had  been  ofifi-  miles,  excepting  2,000  square  miles  from  the  item, 
cially  reported  as  150,932  square  miles,  which  is  the  45,666  square  miles.  The  present  area  of  the  Territory 
present  area  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  the  difference  of  Dakota  (150.932  square  miies)  is  thus  obtained,  but 
of  2,ooo  square  miles  being  accounted  for  by  a  strip  of  a  tract  containing  2,000  square  miles  lies  separated 
the  present  Territory  of  Dakota  west  of  the  Territory  from  the  main  body  of  the  Territory  by  tlie  entire  ex- 

of  Wyoming,  which,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  not  tent  east  to  west  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. His- 

embraced  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota.     By  Act  of  May  torical  NaU-s,  Ninth  Census,  fr.  579. 
26,  1S64  (the  .Act  erecting   the  Territory  of  Montana),  '  Arizona.— Ky  Act  of  February  24,  1863,  formed 

the  Territory  of  Dakota  received  from  the  Territory  of  as  a  Territory  from  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  of 

It  iho — ist,  land   which  had   been  first  in  the  original  New  Mexico;  area,  126,141  square  miles.     By  Act  of 

r  :rritor>'  of  Nebraska,  next  in  the  Territor>'  of  Dakota,  May  5,  1S66,  12,225  square  miles  set  off  to  the  State  of 

afterward  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho;  in  extent,  45,666  Nevada.     Present  area.   113,916  square   miles. — HU- 

square  miles  ;  2d,  land  which  had   been  at  first  in  the  torical  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p   579. 
original  Territory  of  Nebraska,  afterward  in  the  Terri- 
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"  February,  1863,  several  enactments  were  passed  for  education.  During 
1869,  Mr.  Saiiford,  of  Vermont,  who  had  twice  been  in  the  Legislature  of 
California,  and  grown  familiar  with  mining  operations,  and  been  Surveyor- 
General  of  Nevada,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory,  where  he 
found  afield  for  liis  best  exertions  in  organizing  a  complete  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  Territory  was  overrun  by  hostile  A|)ache  Indians ;  it  was 
a  poverty-stricken  population,  the  children  mostly  of  Mexican  parentage,  and 
speaking  either  a  foreign  or  a  barbarous  tongue.  With  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
and  the  love  of  letters  which  none  but  scholars  know,  he  travelled  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement,  chiefly  with  the  grand  theme  of  education  of  children 
upon  his  lips;  he  saw  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  In  the  winter  of  1870-1  he 
got  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  School  Law,  levying  a  tax  for  school  purposes  of 
ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property,  and  establishing 
Boards  of  Trustees  to  levy  additional  taxes  sufficient  to  maintain  a  school  in 
every  district.  In  1872,  nearly  $8,000  was  unexpectedly  raised,  and  in  his 
annual  message,  January,  1873,  this  excellent  Governor  said,  'Free  Schools 
have  been  taught  during  the  past  year  in  every  School  District  in  the 
Territory  for  at  least  three  months.  Tlie  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  the  sentiment  pf  the  people  has  become  interested 
and  cemented  into  a  determination  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  educate 
the  rising  generation.  No  officer  entrusted  with  putting  the  school  law  into 
operation  has  yet  received  any  compensation  for  his  services,  so  that  every 
dollar  raised  for  school  purposes  has  been  applied  to  furnishing  schoolrooms, 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  payment  of  teachers.' 

The  last  communication  from  the  Governor  is  still  more  cheering.  '  We 
now  have  Free  Schools  in  every  district  in  the  Territory  :  and  although  much 
opposition  has  been,  and  is  encountered  by  those  who  prefer  the  education  of 
children  under  Church  rule,  still  the  system  of  Free  Schools  is  popular  with 
the  people,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  allowed  to  languish.' 

Last  year  nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars  was  received  from  all  sources, 
for  maintaining  the  schools ;  the  value  of  school-houses  was  upwards  of  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  monthly  salaries  to  teachers  averaged  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Mo7itaiia.^ — It  was  organized  in  1864,  and  at  its  first  session  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  school  act  providing  for  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction — thus 
beginning  at  the  right  place.  The  Territory  was  fortunate  in  its  Superinten- 
:jent,  Mr.  Hedges,  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College;  he 
was  reappointed  in  1874.  Two  years  ago  he  said  :' Notwithstanding  the 
general  depression  in  all  branches  of  business,  and  a  considerable  decrease 
of  population  since  the  Census  report  was  taken,  there  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  our  schools.     Our  people  are  generally  poor,  and  very  scattered. 

*  Montana. — By  Act  of  May  26,  1864,  formed  as  a  tory  of  Idaho  ;  and  second,  of  27,507  square  miles,  first 

Territory  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory  in  the  Tenitory  of  Oregon,  next  in  the  original  Terri- 

of  Idaho.     It  consists— ^"/-i/,  of  116,269  square  miles,  tory  of  Washington,  afterward  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho, 

at  first  part  of  the  original  Territory  of  Nebraska,  next  Aggregate  area  of  the  Territory,  143.776  square  milei 

in  the  Territoi  y  of  Dakota,  and  afterward  in  the  Terri-  — Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p.  580. 
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Many  of  our  school  districts  are  of  greater  area  than  whole  counties  in 
the  Eastern  States.  There  are,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  at  present,  about 
eighty  organized  school  districts  in  the  eight  organized  counties  in  this  Territory. 
In  some  of  the  principal  cities  there  is  some  attempt  towards  grading,  but  it 
is  poorly  done  at  best.'  The  thorough  work  of  education  began  last  year, 
when  a  new  measure  known  as  '  The  Montana  School  Law'  was  passed,  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  education  for  any 
State  in  the  world, 

Wyomitig.^ — Became  a  Territory  in  1868.  Among  its  early  settlers,  there 
were  enough  of  substantial  citizens  to  begin  at  once  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  far-off  Territory.  With  a  population 
in  1870,  of  nine  thousand  people. sprinkled  over  a  territory  of  97,883  square 
miles,  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons  were  attending  school  in  nine 
places,  with  fifteen  teachers.  There  were  eleven  public,  and  twenty  private 
libraries,  containing  nearly  three  thousand  volumes.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  population  was  foreign  born,  and  among  them  six  hundred  of  all  races 
over  ten  years  of  age  unable  to  write.  But  there,  as  in  all  the  Territories, 
there  were  live  coals  burning  on  the  altars  of  learning,  and  the  people  of 
Wyoming  were  to  be  illuminated,  cost  what  pains  or  money  it  might.  In  1873 
a  new  school  law  was  passed,  and  taxes  levied  to  build  school-houses  and 
maintain  the  schools.  Here,  where  it  would  least  be  expected,  compulsory 
education  was  decreed  and  enforced.  Last  year  fifty  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  for  school  purposes:  and  another  point  full  of  encouragement — female 
teachers  were  paid  nine  hundred  dollars  annual  salary,  and  the  most  compe- 
tent males  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Indian  Territory.^ — This  distant,  and  to  most  of  my  readers  ter/'a  incog- 

>  Wyoming. — By  Act  of  July  25,  1868.  formed  as  a  bounded  by  the  above  cited  statute,  identical  in  extent 

Territory  from  portions  of  tlte  then  Territories  of  Utah,  with  the  organized  Territor>'  of  Missouri.     The  Country 

Dakota,  and   Idaho,  aggregating  97,883  square  miles,  and  the  I'erritory  have  aUke  suftered   successive  losses 

as  follows  :  first,  30,621  square  miles  once  in  the  origi-  of  the  same  areas,  and  the  Territory  the  loss  of  orean- 

nal  Territory  of  Nebraska,    next  in   the  Territory  of  ization,  until  the  government  and  the  name  of  the  Ter- 

Idaho,  afterward  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  ;  second,  ritory  of  Missouri  have  become  obsolete,  and  the  pres- 

10,740  square  miles  originally  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  ent  Indian  Country  contains  all  of  the  land  of  the  once 

next  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  next  in  the  Territory  Territory  of  Missouri  which  has  not  been  ab.sorbed  by 

of  Idaho,  afterward  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  ;   third,  other  political  divisions.     In  1850  the  boundaries  of  the 

4,638   square  miles  once   in   the  Territory  of  Oregon,  Indian   Country   were   as   follows  : — On    the  east,    the 

next  in  the  original  Territory'  of  Washington,  next  in  the  present   western  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Missouri 

Territory  of  Idaho  ;  y^Kr//;,  43,666  at  first  in  the  origi-  and  Arkansas  ;  on   the  south,  the   Red   River;  on  the 

nal  Territory  of  Nebraska,  next  in  the  Territory  of  Da-  west,  the  Twentj'-third  meridian  (looth  Greenwich)  as 

kota,  next  in  the  Territory. — Historical  Notes,  Ninth  far  north  as  the  Arkansas  River,  and  along  that  river 

Census,  /.  580.  to   the  intersection  of  the   Rocky  Mountains   and   the 

"  The  Indian  Country  is  a  geographical  but  not  Twenty-ninth  meridian,  (io6th  Greenwich,)  and  along 
an  organized  political  division  of  the  United  States,  that  meridian  northward  to  the  proposed  southern 
By  Act  of  June  30,  1834,  regulating  trade  and  inter-  boundarj- of  the  original  Territory  of  Nebraska,  which 
course  with  Indians,  this  Country  was  declared  to  be  became  the  northern  limit  of  this  Country.  Within 
'  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missis-  these  limits,  however,  is  included  that  part  of  the  terri- 
sippi  [River]  and  not  within  the  States  of  Missouri  and  tory  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  United  States  which  was 
Louisiana  and  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.'  This  Act  not  included  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  being  a 
limited  the  Indian  Country  on  the  east  by  the  present  parcel  of  land  between  the  Arkansas  River  on  the  north 
western  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Ar-  and  the  present  northernmost  boundar>'  of  the  State  of 
kansas,  and  north  of  tliese  boundaries  by  the  Mississip-  Texas,  and  between  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
pi  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific'Ocean,  and  on  sixth  meridians  (looth  and  103d  Greenwich).  Includ- 
the  north  and  south  by  internationil  boundaries.  As  ing  this  latter  territory,  the  area  of  the  Indian  Country 
the  different  tracts  of  land,  which  from  time  to  time  at  1850  was  195.273  square  miles.  By  Act  of  May  30, 
have  been  set  apart,  for  the  use  cf  Indians,  on  the  east  1S54,  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  erected,  and  its 
Bide  of  the  River  Mississippi,  have  always  been  included  southern  boundary,  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the 
within  the  boundaries  of  some  political  division,  so  this  Twenty-third  meridian,  (100th  Greenwich,)  became 
Indian  Country  on  the  west  of  this  river  was,  wlien  first  the  northern  hrait  of  the  Indian  Country.     The  liihits  ol 
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niia,  lies  west  of  Arkansas,  and  -north  of  Texas.  It  embraces  the  vast  tract 
of  country  set  apart  by  the  National  Government  as  a  permanent  home  for 
the  aboriginal  tribes  removed  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those 
native  to  the  Territory.  To  the  future  student  of  the  history  of  American 
Indians,  this  Territory,  with  the  fortunes  of  its  numerous  tribes,  will  furnish  one 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  study  ever  brought  under  consideration. 
The  five  principal  tribes  have  advanced  to  a  higher  civilization  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  Cherokees  number  17,500;  the  Choctaws,  16,000;  the 
Creeks,  13,000  ;  Chickasaws,  6,000  ;  Seminoles,  2,500.  Each  of  these  nations 
has  a  government  of  its  own,  and  each  has  a  superintendent  of  schools  which 
have  been  established  by  law,  and  which  have  been  maintained  with  remark- 
able success.  They  are  regulated  with  as  much  wisdom,  and  administered 
with  far  more  efficiency  than  the  schools  of  many  of  the  States.  The  Chero- 
kees are  further  advanced  than  their  neighbors  ;  the  annual  interest  on  their 
school  fund  is  $162,000,  and  their  system  of  education  is  complete.  Next  to 
them  come  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  numbering  twenty  thousand  ;  they 
have  three  missions,  twenty-five  hundred  members,  two  boarding-schools,  and 
forty-eight  day  schools  upon  which  $75,000  a  year  is  expended.  The  Creeks 
have  three  missions,  two  thousand  church  members,  one  boarding  school,  and 
thirty-one  day-schools,  the  latter  having  nine  hundred  pupils. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  notice  some  fruits  of  the  uncounted  millions  of 
money  that  have  been  expended  in  the  almost  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  the  governments  of  States,  and  the  earnest  efforts  of 
philanthropists  in  behalf  of  the  civilization  of  these  aboriginal  races. 

Alaska."' — It  may  sound  somewhat  strange  that  we  should  be  purchasing 
territory  in  these  latter  days — as  though  we  were  not  too  rich  in  land  already — 
and  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Pole.  But  our  old  friend  Russia,  finding  an 
outlying  frozen  strip  of  her  Empire  of  little  use,  the  suggestion  was  made  in 
the  same  friendly  spirit  which  the  Czars  of  Russia  have  always  disj^layed  to  this 
country,  'that  geographically  it  seemed  to  appertain  to  the  United  States,'  and 
so  by  good  understanding  and  a  treaty  in  1867,  we  took  it  for  about  seven 
million  dollars.  Alaska  includes,  with  its  neighboring  islands  belonging  to 
the  same  sovereignty,   580,107  square  miles  of  territory.     When  it  became 

the  Indian  Country  remain  as  they  were  left  by  that  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     On  the  east  this  ces- 

Act ;  area,  68,991   square  miles.     A  part  of  the   terri-  sion  was  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  southern- 

tory  above  mentioned  as  ceded  by  the  State  of  Texas  most  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (parallel  of  54°  40') 

was  included  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas.     The  residue,  and  running  north  along  Portland  Channel  to  the  junc- 

Ijounded  on  the  north  by  the  Territory  of  Colorado  and  tion  of  the  Fifty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  with  the 

the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Country,  continent,  and  thence,  along   the  summit  of  the  moun- 

on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by  tains  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  and  along  the  one  hundred 

the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  included  between  36"  and   forty-tirst  meridian,   to   the   Arctic  Ocean.      But 

30'    and    37°   of   latitude   and    the  Twenty  third    and  where  the  crest  of  the  mountains  skirting  the  coast  from 

Twenty-sixth   meridians,  (looth  and  103d   Greenwich,)  the  specified  parallel  to  the  meridian  is  more  than   ten 

having  an  estimated  area  of  io,Soo  square  miles,  still  rnarine  le.igues  from  the  ocean,  there  the  boundary  is  a 

remains  an  unorganized  portion  of  the  public  domain,  line  not  more  than   ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast 

Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  pp.  576-577.  and  parallel  to  its  windings.     This  cession  is  separated 

'   Hy  Treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  exchange  of  ratifi-  from   the    main    territory  of  the   United  States  by  the 

cation  and  transfer  of  title  having  been  made  June  20,  western  p.-^rt  of  the    British   possessions   between    the 

1867,   Russia  ceded   Alaska.     This  cession   made   the  parallels  of  54°  40'  and  49°  of  north  latitude.     A  geo- 

line  between   the  continent  of  Asia   and   America  the  graphical,  but    not  a  political  division  of  the   United 

northwestern  ijoundary  of  the  Territory  of  the   United  States;  area,  577,390  .square  miles. — Historical  Notes, 

States,  and  extended  the  territory  of  the  United  States  Ninth  Census,  p.  580. 
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a  part  of  our  domain,  it  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  all  the  ground  over 
which  our  flag  floats.  It  was  to  become  subject  to  the  American  Law  of 
Progress ;  and  this  law  rested  upon  the  basis  of  Common  School  Education. 
In  1870,  the  entire  population  numbered  only  29,000,  of  whom  all  but  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  were  natives  of  the  Territory,  and  most  of  them  Indians  or 
half  breeds.  There  were  five  hundred  Russians,  and  some  three  or  four  hundred 
natives  of  the  United  States,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities. . 
It  would  be  a  liberal  estuiiate  to  say,  that  a  thousand  of  them  were  fairly 
civilized. 

One  more  word  in  praise  of  Russia.  Some  time  ago,  the  Russian  traders 
had  maintained  two  or  three  Kodiack  schools,  to  teach  the  natives  the  Rus- 
sian tongue.  A  naval  oflicer  had  charge  of  these  schools  from  1820  to  1833. 
In  1839,  when  the  families  of  the  traders  had  begun  to  come  in,  a  girls'  school 
was  set  up  to  educate  the  employees  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company.  In  1845, 
an  ecclesiastical  school  was  opened  at  Sitka;  and  in  i860  a  colonial  school 
to  educate  persons  connected  with  the  Company.  Other  schools,  too,  were 
in  operation  under  Russian  auspices,  even  on  Amelia  Island.  So  much  for 
the  good  work  begun  by  Russia — a  State  which  has  in  recent  times  displayed 
a  surprising  interest  in  the  Common  Education  of  its  people,  which,  if  carried 
out  as  fearlessly  as  the  fall  of  serfdom  was  proclaimed,  will  make  that  Empire 
the  savior  of  more  millions  than  now  own  any  other  Christian  sceptre. 

Captain  Charles  Bryant,  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
stationed    there  to  look  after    the    seal    fisheries,'  in  his  reports    last   year. 


1  The  Fur  Seal  in  His  Home. — In  the  first  cold 
days,  when  the  chilling  blasts  hurry  down  upon  us  the 
frosts  of  the  Polar  winter,  what  more  cheering  than  to 
look  through  the  half  frost-bound  plate-glass  windows 
of  a  palatial  fur  store  on  Broadway,  where  the  soft, 
warm  seal  muffs  and  mantles  greet  the  eye  of  the  pass- 
er-by !  We  at  once  picture  the  Arctic  hunter  on  his 
perilous  venture  for  the  fur  seal  in  his  ice-home.  Let  us 
glance  at  his  dwelling,  and  see  howiie  lives — as  his  hun- 
ters tell  us — for  our  space  can  admit  of  only  a  glance. 

The  seal  lives  only  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
male  reaches  full  growth  about  the  sixth  year, 
averaging  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  six 
to  seven  in  girth.  His  fur  is  a  dark  brown,  with 
gray  over-hair  on  neck  and  shoulders,  and  weighs 
from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  fe- 
male, at  maturity,  measures  four  feet  in  length,  by  two 
feet  and  a  half  round  the  body,  and  differs  from  the 
male  in  shape,  having  a  longer  head,  shorter  neck,  and 
fuller  body  posteriorly,  and  weighing  only  eighty  or  a 
hundred  pounds.  In  leaving  the  sea  for  the  land, 
which  is  her  summer  home,  her  color  is  a  dark,  glis- 
tening steel,  mixed  on  the  back,  with  brea.st  and  sides 
as  white  and  beautiful  as  a  pigeon.  But  a  few  days  of 
air  and  sunshine  turn  the  back  to  brown,  and  the 
breast,  sides,  and  throat  to  a  bright  orange.  She  be- 
comes a  mother  only  in  her  third  year,  and  is  full  grown 
in  her  fourth.  Like  the  lioness,  she  has  one  pup, 
which  hardly  weighs  six  pounds,  but  in  a  year  he  grows 
to  forty  or  fifty. 

During  April,  the  sun  has  mounted  high  eiiouch  f<» 
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melt  the  shore  snow,  and  sweep  the  drift-ice  to  the 
south.  Then  the  seal's  summer  begins.  Soon  a  few 
veteran  males  land  on  the  island,  after  two  or  three 
days'  vigilant  reconnoissance.  and  carefully  smell  and 
tread  their  way  up  to  the  rookeries,  stealthily  climbing 
the  slopes,  where  they  lie  with  their  heads  erect,  listen- 
ing for  any  approaching  danger.  This  is  the  time  for 
the  vigilant  seal-hunter  to  extinguish  his  fires,  and  keep 
still. 

When  these  veteran  scout  seals  have  made  all  sure, 
they  leave  ;  and  in  a  few  days  male  seals  of  all  ages 
begin,  in  small  numbers,  to  arrive.  But  the  old  patri- 
archs soon  take  their  places  on  the  rookeries  first 
chosen,  and  keep  the  juniors  at  bay,  or  force  them  again 
to  take  to  the  water. 

No  monarch  or  conqueror  chooses  his  couch  more 
royally.  Each  reserves  about  a  square  rod  to  himself, 
for  observation  and  defence.  This  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons — their  eyes  being  adapted  to  seeing  better  in 
water  than  on  land,  their  vision  is  feeble  on  shore,  and 
they  have  to  rely  mainly  on  hearing  and  smell  for  signals 
of  danger  ;  and  their  rear  being  their  weakest  point, 
they  require  room  to  turn  suddenly  to  repel  an  attack. 
Besides,  the  seal  is  a  Sultan,  and  he  provides  quarters 
for  his  harem  of  ten  or  fifteen  wives.  Now  the  news 
has  gone  through  the  ocean  chambers,  and  a  whole 
colony  comes  rushing — all  males — and  often  a  fearful 
and  bloody  strife  goes  on,  till  each  newcomer  has 
chosen  his  own  place  and  made  good  his  title,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  seems  everywhere  to  prevail  amonj 
men  and  beasts — that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 
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gives  the  whole  population  of  the  territory  of  Alaska  at  30,000  ;  7,000  Aleu- 
tians on  the  islands,  11,000  Goloshes  on  the  coast,  and  the  remainder  scat- 
tered over  the  large  Territory  in  wandering  tribes.  The  Aleutians  live  in  vil- 
la"es  of  from  a  few  persons,  to  live  or  six  hundred.  The  ministers  of  the  Greek 
Ghurcli,  by  a  system  of  missionary  effort  most  noble,  have  in  that  far-away 
dependency  been  found  educating  to  a  certain  extent  these  poor  people  in 
the  Greek  religion.  Their  instruction  succeeded  so  far  that  most  of  them 
understand  the  services  in  the  Russian  tongue,  can  manage  accounts,  and  m- 
telligently  transact  business.  The  Goloshes  seem  to  be  a  compact  tribe,  but 
they  have  very  little  education.  Most  of  the  priests  scattered  through  the 
v'illages  are  natives,  under  a  Russian  bishop,  and  whatever  education  they 
lave  was  obtained  from  a  school  established  by  the  Russian  Government  at 
uitka.  The  treaty  transferring  Alaska  to  the  United  States  broke  up  this 
feeble  system  of  education,  and  there  has  hardly  been  time  to  establish 
another.  But  at  Sitka  there  were  people  enough  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
education  to  start  one  of  their  own  ;  and  they  organized  an  efficient  plan  of 
action  as  a  voluntary  community,  and  elected  certain  officers  to  found  and 
manage  an  English  school.  Probably  our  Government  has  not  yet  bestowed 
sufficient  attention  on  the  subject  to  set  our  common-school  system  going 
there  ;  but  Gongress  has  made  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  a  Gov- 
ernment reservation,  and  the  Alaska  Seal  Gompany,  to  whom  the  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade  has  been  given,  are  required  to  keep  up  a  connrion  school  in 
each  of  those  islands  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  A  school-house  was  built 
and  dedicated  on  St.  George's  Island,  and  the  school  opened  in  October, 
1873.  It  was  kept  for  eight  months,  after  a  fashion  ;  but  the  Russian  people 
had  a  very  natural  alarm,  lest  some  mischief  might  accrue  if  their  children, 
in  learning  English,  should  forget  the  beloved  tongue  of  their  ancestors,  and 
thus  weaken  old  associations,  especially  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  so 
dear  to  them  ;  hence  they  gave  this  school  no  encouragement,  only  a  few 
scholars  attending ;  but  they  were  taught  with  great  assiduity.      If  any  success 

The  males  having  now  completed   their    summer  landed,  she  gives  birth  to  the  (always)  single  child  she 

preparations,  they  lie  waiting  for  their  wives  and  sweet-  has  carried   in   her  white  bosom  so  long  through  tha 

hearts  to  come.  They  begin  to  appear  in  small  numbers,  Peri-haunted  chambers  of  the  deep;    and   each  fond 

timid  and  cautious,  like  all  their  sex,  till  at  last,  by  the  mother  knows  the  cry  of  her  own  young  among  the 

n'iddle  of  July,  the  rookeries  are  all  full,   the  females  myriads  around  her. 
often  overlapping  one  another.  Such   is    the   wild    but  beautiful   life   led   by  thesa 

As  each  female  comes  gliding   up  in   her  matchless  Arctic  beings  in   their  far-off  homes.     It  seems  wrong 

beauty  from  the  sea,  the  nearest  or  boldest  male  goes  and  cruel  for  man  to  break  into  their  domain,  and  dis- 

down  to  meet  her,  with  a  winning  noise — the  language  turb  an  Eden  like  this.     But  man  has  been  doing  this 

of  the  seal-lover — and  then,  getting  between  her  and  from  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History, 

tlie  water,  either  escorts  or  forces  her  to  his  rookery.  who  tells  us  that  in  his  time,  400  years  before  Christ,  the 

Again  comes   the    strife    of   wife-stealing.     Those  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  clad  in  the 

perched  on  the  higher  ground  watch  their  chances,  and,  rich  fur  of  the  seal. 

when  those  below  them  are  off  their  guard,  those  above  Nor  will  man  cease  his  work.     There  is  something 

glide  down,  and,  seizing  the   fair  ones  of  their  choice  more  than  the  reiga  of  fashion  which  infatuates  the  peo- 

by  the  nape  of  the  neck  (as  cats  carry  off  kittens),  bear  pie  of  the  temperate   zone  with   furs  ;    they  bear  with 

them  up  to  their  own  quarters.     Not  seldom,  fearful  them   a   magnetism   (animal    magnetism,    if  you    will) 

tonfiicts  take  place,  and  the  luckless  beauty  is  torn  to  which,    insensibly   perhaps,    attracts    and    holds    tt  c 

pieces  by  her  ferocious  rivals.  wearer — 

At  last  the  battle  is  over.    Might,  not  right,  has  set-  <'  £'£„  ;„  (heir  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

tied   it.     In  two  or   tliree  days   after  the  female  has 
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attended  the  experiment  of  making  scholars  in  those  frozen  regions,  it  was 
encouragement  enough  for  better  efforts,  since  the  orthodox  creed  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  never  discouraged  by  obstacles  in  the  good  work,  however 
hard  to  teach  the  English  language  to  this  people,  whether  they  hke  it  or  not, 
because  to  learn  the  English  language,  when  young,  means  to  become  the 
civilized  men  of  the  future. 

The  George  Peabody  Fund  for  Common  Education. — The  provisions  which 
were  made  by  this  magnanimous  American  for  the  good  of  the  depressed 
classes  of  the  British  metropolis,  have  already  been  recognized  by  the 
English  people,  among  whom  he  had  lived  so  long,  and  to  whom  he  so  ap- 
propriately gave  a  generous  portion  of  his  fortune.  These  acts  have  gone 
into  effect  in  London,  and  the  results  that  will  flow  from  them  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell.  Great  and  good  deeds  are  eternal  ;  for  even  if  all  traces 
of  them  were  blotted  out  on  earth,  the  memory  of  them  would  live  green  in 
heaven.  But  the  British  people  have  so  broad  and  solid  a  basis  of  integrity, 
— as  shown  in  the  good  faith  they  have  maintained  through  ages — that  we  need 
have  no  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the  trust  which  Peabody  confided  to  their 
care  : — for  if  another  convulsion  should  occur,  more  violent  than  any  which 
ever  shook  those  islands,  British  manhood  and  honor  would  not  betray  a  trust 
so  sacred.  From  English  sources  we  learn  that  the  noble  example  of  Pea- 
body has  inspired  many  of  the  good  people  of  England  to  deeds  as  generous, 
if  not  as  great. 

Peabody's  benefactions  to  his  countrymen,  were  on  the  same  scale  of 
liberality,  and  influenced  by  the  same  humane  spirit  ;  for  his  sympathy  with 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-men,  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  grand 
character.  No  source  of  information  on  this  subject  could  be  so  reliable 
as  that  of  Reverend  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund. 
In  his  sketch  of  it  to  the  American  Educational  Annual,  he  gives  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  Fund,  and  how  it  has  been  managed.* 

^  The  letter  announcing  and  creating  the   Peabody  enough  to  say  that  not  a  single  Southern  State  had  a 

endowment  was  dated  February  7,  1867.  In  that  letter,  modern   system  of  public  schools  when    the   Trustees 

after  referring  to  the  ravages  of  the  late  war,  the  found  first  entered  upon' their  work,  and  that  now  no  State  is 

er  of  the  Trust  said  :   '  I  feel  most  deeply  that  it  is  the  without  such  a  system,  existing  at  least  in  law,  and  that 

duty  and  privilege   of  the  more  favored   and   wealthy  every  State  has  either  already  organized  or  is  now  or- 

portions  of  our  nation  to  assist  those  who  are  less  for-  ganizing  its  schools.      The  Trustees  do  not  arrogate  to 

tunate.'   He  then  added  :   '  I  give  one  million  of  dollars  themselves    the  credit     of    creating    all    these    public 

for  the  encouragement  and  promotion   of  intellectual,  schools,    but   it   may   safely  be   said  that  but  for  their 

moral,   and   industrial   education  among  the  young  of  efforts  in  some  of  the  States  they  would  not  have  exist- 

the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern  and  South-  ed  at  all,  and  that  in  others  they  would  not  have  been 

western  States  of  the  Union.'  in  their  present  comparatively  flourishing  condition. 

On  the  day  following,  ten  of  the  Trustees   selected  Of  the  fimd   thus  donated  by  Mr.  Peabody  for  pro- 

by  him,   held   a  preliminary  meeting   in  Washmgton.  moting  education  in  the  Southern  States,  the  amount 

Their   first   business   meeting  was   held  in  the  city  of  now   available  is  in  round  numbers    about   $2,000,000, 

New  Vnrk,  the   19th  of  March   following,    at   which   a  and  yields  an  annual  income  of  $120,000.  Besides  this, 

general  plan  was  adopted,  and  an  agent  appointed.  there  are  Mississippi   and  Florida  bonds  amounting   to 

Mr.  Peabody  returned  to  his  native  country  again  about  $1,500,000,  from  which  nothing  is  realized  at 
in  1869,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  at  a  special  meet-  present.  According  to  the  donor's  directions,  the  prill- 
ing of  the  Trustees  held  at  Newport,  added  a  second  cipal  must  remain  intact  for  thirty  years.  The  Trustees 
million  to  the  cash  capital  of  the  fund.  are  not  authorized  to  expend  any  part  of  it,  nor  yet  to 

As   to   the  success    of  tliis  great    enterprise,   it    is  add  to  it  any  part  of  the  .accruing  interest.  The  mannci 
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The  National  Bureau  of  Education. — The  friends  of  education  in  every 
part  of  the  country  had  long  desired  to  see  established  in  Washington,  what 
most  civilized  governments  had  long  had — a  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
But  every  effort  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result  had  proved  unavailing. 
It  was  thought,  that  since  the  government  had  no  National  University  tc 
control,  the  business  of  education  appertained  more  appropriately  to  the 
separate  States.  But  sounder  arguments  finally  prevailed  ;  and  the  conviction 
became  all  but  universal  that  a  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  established, 
if  it  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  collect  and  publish  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  for  the  use  of  the  whole  people.  In  February,  1867,  a  Con- 
gressional Act  established  a  Department  of  Education,  for  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  'aiding  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  School  System,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country.'     This  day  could  be   marked  with  a  white 


of  using  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  final  distribution  of 
the  principal,  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  a  self 
perpetuating  body  of  Trustees.  Those  first  appointed 
had,  however,  the  rare  advantages  of  full  consultation 
with  the  founder  of  the  Trust  while  he  still  lived,  and 
their  plans  received  his  cordial  and  emphatic  approba- 
tion. It  seemed  best  to  him  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
final  disposition  of  the  fund  to  the  developments  of  time 
and  wisdom  of  the  Trustees.  The  pressing  need  of 
the  present  seemed  to  be  in  the  department  of  primary 
education  for  the  masses,  and  so  they  determined  to 
mak;  appropriations  only  for  the  assistance  of  public 
free  schools.  The  money  is  not  given  as  a  charity  to  the 
poor.  It  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  furnish  any 
effectual  relief  if  distributed  equally  among  all  those 
who  need  it,  and  would,  moreover,  if  thus  widely  dis- 
sipated, produce  no  permanent  results.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  public  schools  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  children,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  initiates 
a  system  which  no  State  has  ever  abandoned  after  a 
fair  trial.  So  it  seemed  to  the  donor,  as  well  as  to  his 
Trustees,  that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
would  be  more  effectually  and  more  certainly  attained 
by  this  mode  of  distribution  than  by  any  other. 

No  effort  is  made  to  distribute  according  to  popu- 
lation. It  was  Mr.  Peabody's  wish  that  those  States 
which  had  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  war  should 
be  assisted  first,  and  so  appropriations  have  been  made 
thus  far  in  only  twelve  States  ;  the  other  three,  name- 
ly, Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  will,  of  course, 
ultimately  share  in  the  benefits.  Nor  is  distribution 
made  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  destitution  of  any 
community,  but  following  the  sound  maxim  of  giving 
help  to  those  and  only  to  those  who  helped  themselves, 
the  Trustees  make  donations  from  time  to  time  at 
their  discretion,  whenever  and  wherevei"  there  is  the 
most  reasonable  prospect  of  doing  the  most  good. 
When  any  State,  or  any  city  or  town  within  its  borders 
is  actually  taking  efficient  measures  to  support  a  per- 
manent system  of  schools,  and  needs  help  to  meet  the 
outlay  necessary  in  the  beginning,  contributions  are 
made  to  supplement  the  public  school  money. 

But  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  give  assistance  to  all 
the  public  schools  which  have  been  recently  established 


in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  thought  proper  to  select 
such  as  would  best  illustrate  the  system,  and  be,  by 
their  example,  most  influential  in  diffusing  it. 

For  this  reason  it  is  required  that  all  schools  aided 
shall  have  at  least  a  /i/^w^rtv/ pupils,  with  one  teacher 
for  every  Ji/iy  ;  shall  be  properly  graded,  and  shall  be 
continued  during  ten  months  in  the  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  eighiy-Jizie />er  cent.  If 
smaller  schools  were  accepted  the  number  would  be  so 
great  as  to  make  the  share  of  each  quite  insignificant, 
and  besides,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  exhibit  the 
best  models,  as  they  could  not  well  be  graded. 

To  prevent  collision  or  disorder,  and  to  secure'unity 
of  plan  and  concert  of  action,  the  Trustees  co-operate 
with  the  State  authorities,  availing  themselves  of  the 
agency  of  each  .State  Superintendent.  They  have  the 
benefit  of  his  more  minute  information,  special  advice, 
and  detailed  plans,  while  his  purposes  are  furthered  and 
his  hands  strengthened  by  their  contributions. 

The  most  that  is  given  to  a  school  of  a  hundred  pupils 
is  $300  ;  to  one  of  two  hundred,  $600,  and  so  on  ;  but 
this  always  on  condition  that  tfie  district  shall  pay  at 
least  twice,  and  usually  much  more  than  twice,  the 
amount  given  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  No  public 
pledge  can  be  given  that  all  schools  which  comply  with 
the  conditions  may  claim  the  amounts  here  named, 
but  special  arrangement  must  be  expressly  made  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  through  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Trustees  are  entirely  untrammelled  in  their  ac- 
tion except  as  above  indicated.  They  aim  to  secure  the 
just  mean  between  concentration  for  strength  and  dif- 
fusion for  relief.  Unable  to  aid  all  at  any  one  time,  they 
desire  first  to  cultivate  the  most  promising  fields  and 
establish  radiating  centres  at  the  most  conspicuous 
points.  When  these  are  beyond  the  contingency  of 
failure,  they  may  turn  their  attention  and  donations  to 
others.  Thus,  while  bound  only  by  their  own  sense  of 
what  is  just  and  proper,  all  may  rest  assured  they  will 
be  fairly  and  generously  dealt  with.  The  character  of 
the  Trustees  selected  by  Mr.  Pe.  body,  and  chosen 
since  to  fill  vacancies,  is  an  abundant  guarantee  thai 
their  ripe  wisdom  will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  hit 
philanthropy. 
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stone  in  the  history  of  American  education.  Ur.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  wisely  chosen  by  President  Johnson,  as  the  first  Commissioner 
and  he  devoted  his  fine  talents  and  ripe  experience  for  three  years  to  organ- 
izing a  new  system.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1870,  by  General  John  Eaton, 
whose  valuable  Reports  fully  attest  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  responsible  and  exalted  position.'  If  all  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  National  and  State  Governments  were  chosen  as  wisely  and 
well  as  these  two  gentlemen  were,  how  much  treasure  and  trouble  would  have 
been  spared,  and  how  much  farther  would  the  nation  have  advanced  on  the 
road  to  a  higher  civilization  ! 

If  any  reader  thinks  I  may  have  given  too  much  space  to  Common  School 
Education  in  our  country,  I  offer  the  following  reasons  for  it  :  Fij'st.  One 
of  the  old  sages,  as  we  all  know,  said  :  '  Give  me  the  training  of  your  youth, 
and  I  will  guarantee  their  manhood.'  The  Solon  of  the  Hebrew  nation  said  : 
'Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.'  Confucius  said,  'Take  care  of  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  they  will  take  cafe  of  the  future.'  It  certainly  ought  to  be  just  as  true  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  as  it  is  in  the  vegetable  world — that  the  unculti- 
vated garden  will  grow  to  weeds,  and  then  to  briars.  Perhaps,  among  the 
maxims  uttered  by  Jesus,  no  one  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  of 
the  world  so  much  as  '  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

Secofid.  In  tracing  to  their  sources  the  streams  of  intelligence  which  have 
irrigated  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  American  desert,  I  have  gone 
to  the  fountains  of  our  National  Life  :  I  think  I  have  thus  done  a  better  work 
than  if  I  had  written  an  elaborate  history  of  all  our  Universities.  These  in- 
stitutions have  all  grown  out  of  the  Common  School  System  ;  unless  indeed; 
a  possible  exception  might  be  made  in  favor  of  our  earliest  Colleges.  And 
yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  even  they  tuere  the  outi^rowths  of  the 
education  of  the  young  which  had  been  considered  of  primary  importance  by 
the  earliest  settlers  who  became  the  founders,  or  the  fathers  of  the  founders, 
of  our  system  of  social  life.  Colleges  could  always  take  care  of  themselves 
— just  as  the  sturdy  forest  trees  can  weather  the  storm.      I  have  been  looking 

'  Of  Dr.  Barnard  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  His  dred  and  eighty-five  thousand  pupils.— He  may  well 
splendid  accomplishments  as  an  educator  have  settled  have  rested  upon  so  good  a  reputation  so  fairly  earned. 
his  lame  long  ago.  General  Eaton  was  not  so  widely  But  it  appear.s  his  greatest  labors  were  yet  to  come  ;  for 
known.  Born  in  New  B&mpshire.  and  graduating  at  being  appointed  Commissioner  of  Kducation  under  the 
Dartmouth  College  in  1854  ;  workmg  his  own  way  to  National  Government  in  1870,  he  found  m  this  broad 
a  classic  education  by  hard  labor  as  a  teacher  a  field  an  exhaustive  demand  fo»his  wide  experience  and 
portion  of  each  year  ;  removing  to  the  West,  where  he  almost  unrivalled  training.  Besides  his  Annual  Re- 
became  principal  of  a  grammar  school  at  Cleveland,  ports,  which  are  more  comprehensive  by  far  than  had 
Ohio  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Toledo  ;  ever  been  published,  he  has  issued  a  series  of  Circulars 
studying  theology  in  the  divinity  school  at  Andover,  concerning  education  in  other  countrie.s,  and  established 
Massachusetts  ;  serving  as  chaplain  of  the  27th  Ohio  corre  .pondence  with  the  chief  educators  of  the  world, 
Volunteers;  appointed  in  1S62,  Superintendent  of  Con-  thus  making  a  fine  beginning  of  a  System  of  Intcr- 
trabands,  and  shortly  afterwards  General  Siipcrinten-  national  Communication  on  the  subject  of  education, 
dent  of  Freedmenin  the  South-western  States  ;  called  in  all  its  branches  and  Ijearings.  This  has  already  been 
to  Washington,  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  attended  with  excellent  results  ;  and  if  proset;uted  with 
p'reedmen's  Bureau  :  and  for  military  services  as  colonel  the  same  diligence  and  vigor  in  the  future,  will  lay  the 
of  a  regiment  of  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  and  whole  world  under  tribute.  It  would  be  hardly  possible 
brevettcd  brigadier-sener.al  ;  resigning  his  commission  to  estimate  the  good  which  will  come  from  the  establish- 
in  1865.  to  estabhsh  the  Daily  Post,  at  Memphis,  ment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  if  it  shall 
which  he  edited  for  four  years  ;  elected  State  Superin-  be  hereafter  conducted  as  well  as  it  has  been  during  th« 
tenderit  for  'I'ennessee,  where  he  organized  a  system  of  first  eight  years  of  its  existence. 
Free  .S  hools  whicli  enrolled  an  attendance  of  one  hun- 
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at  primal  sources,  and  never  forgotten  those  homely  but  wise  words  :  '  As  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.' ' 

I  shall  be  content  with  giving  only  the  statistics  of  higher  education, 
and  dwell  little  even  on  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  in  which  the  National 
Government  has  made  a  beginning — for  which  further  provisions  will  be  made 
— and  in  which  it  will  be  proved,  we  trust,  that  the  means  secured  to  make 
a  practical  start  shall  have  been  well  used.  Long  before  what  we  call  our 
Modern  System  of  Common  Schools,  the  light-houses  of  Nine  Colleges,  which 
did  such  noble  work  in  the  colonial  days,  had  been  shedding  their  beams. 
Their  history,  as  fully  as  I  could  give  it,  has  been  recorded.  I  am  thankfid  that 
institutions  of  classic  learning  have  been  so  multiplied  that,  were  I  called 
upon  to  enumerate  them  all,  and  bestow  praise  or  blame,  where  either  might 
be  well  deserved,  it  would  leave  no  room  to  finish  my  work  within  the  limits 
by  which  I  am  circumscribed. 

I  know  that  when  we  roll  up  the  list  of  High  Schools  by  the  hundred,  and 
honor  them  with  the  names  of  Colleges,  and  even  of  Universities,  we  oi)eii 
ourselves  to  the  criticism  of  Europe.  I  am  fully  conscious  that  the  magnilo 
quence  of  our  nomenclature  has  fairly  exposed  us  to  the  satire  of  pens  dij^ped 
in  ink,  paid  for  by  revenues  derived  from  benefices  left  long  centuries  ago — 
institutions  which  are  looking  on  the  past,  and  not  towards  the  future.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  perfected  edifice  which  may  be  reared  hereafter  for  the 
thorough  education  of  all  classes  of  all  communities,  is  yet  to  be  comi)leted, 
— that  education  is  a  more  stupendous  thing  than  has  yet  been  understood, 
even  by  the  Masters  of  Science ;  that  the  spirits  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  of 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Thomas  Aquinas ;  of  Alcuin  the  monk,  and  the  long 
line  of  the  Educators  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  held  together,  as  they 

'  '  There  are  at  present  five  millions  of  children  who     gracefully  have  bestowed  his  encomium  on  the  Common 
attend  the  common  schools,  graded   and  ungraded,  of    Schools  of  America  without  the  criticism  which  attends 

our  States  and  Territories.     Imitating  the  example  of  j  k»«j    .„    ..    t „„ 

,   ,  _  ,        ,  It  r    Was  he  himself  not    mdebted    to    a     Common 

your  forefathers,  the  pioneers  of  the  new  States  placed 

a  school-house  among  the  necessities  of  every  new  set-  School'  for  the  first  step  he  took  on  his  proud  way  to 

tlement ;   and  there  is  no  way  of  touching  our  popular  the  University  which  he  now  embellishes  by  his  culture  ? 

heart  so  sure  as  to  ascribe  our  greatness  to  the  meeting-  vv^ere  not  many  of  the  classic,  scholars  he  addressed 
house,  and  the  modest  litde  building  at  its  side  with  its  ,        ,  .,•       ■      ,     rr  .i.-    ..v  ■      i  i, 

'  .    ,  ,    ^f  J,        ../  under  the  same  obligation?     If  this  'thin  sowing    he 

two  doors  and  well  tramped  playground.  Oi  these  there 

are  nono  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  all  of  ""^  seems  to  cast  a  slur  on  had  not  been  'broadcast,' 

them  sources,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  popular  satisfaction  would  it  ever  have  reached  him,  or  a  tithe  of  his  listen- 

and  pride.    We  early  received  so  much  good  from  com-  g^s  ?  I  trow  not.  But  this  I  do  trow  :— that  the  primitive 

mon  schools,  and  have  ©ince  built  so  many,  and  talked  f„      .    f^,     ,        ,  ■    t^-      •      c-  u     i  ^u  c 

'  ,  ,  ,    ,  I  fount  of  the  humble  District  School  was  the  source  from 

so  much  about  them,  that  we  have  persuaded  ourselves 

that  they  are  education  ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  the  great  body  of  American  scholars  drew  the' 

that  this  thin  sowing  broadcast  has  made  us  indifferent  first  inspirations  of  their  intellectual  life;  and  that  among  ^ 

to  the  deeper  culture.'  these  graduates  of  the  Common  School  who  have  risen  '; 

These  words  I  quote  from  the  eloquent  and  learned  to  eminence,  not  one  will  say  that  the  little  they  there  ' 

'Address  Delivered  before  the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity  learned  '  made  them  indifferent  to  the  deeper  culture.' 

at  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  28,  1873,  by  Prof.  William  C.  I  know  that  so  ripe  a  scholar  as  Prof.  Rus.sel  would 

Russel,  of  Cornell  University — both  the   Professor  and  neither  pull  up  after  him    the  ladder   on   which  he 

his  University  receiving,  as  they  deserve,  all  my  praise,  climbed,  nor  curse  the  bridge  which  carried  him  ovei 

But  I  would  ask  whether  Prof.  Russel  could  not  more  with  safety. 
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are,  by  the  electric  chain  which  binds  human  progress  through  the  ages,  look- 
ing down  on  the  advancement  of  human'  learning, — have  never  withdrawn  their 
sympathies  from  any  efforts  for  the  illumination  of  the  whole  human  race. 
I  know,  too,  that  for  what  we  now  are  in  this  nation,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
past ;  and  if  I  had  a  treasure  which  I  could  expend  no  better,  I  would  erect 
to  all  these  Fathers  of  Learning,  some  temple  where  the  teachers  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  America  could  gather  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Discoverers, 
Inventors,  and  Toilers  in  Letters.  The  debt  of  the  present  to  the  past  can 
never  be  paid  except  in  providing  for  the  education  of  future  generations. 

Third. — I  am  pleading  for  Democracy  ni  Education,  as  I  plead  for  it  in 
Government, — and  as  our  Government  has  illustrated  it  as  best  it  could. 

Democracy. — This  noble  word  has  been  dreadfully  abused  from  the  days 
of  Pericles.  In  this  country  preeminently,  since  the  honest  times  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  the  younger  Adams  ;  especially  since  our  Republic  met  with 
its  best  critic  and  its  most  generous  eulogist,  De  Tocqueville.  I  am  sorry  the 
name  'Democracy'  has  had  a  single  shadow  cast  upon  it,  for  it  was  'wounded 
in  the  house  of  its  friends.'  But  the  eclipse  which  in  later  years  may  have 
fallen  upon  it,  gives  no  good  reason  why  so  noble  a  word  should  be  blotted 
from  the  lexicon  of  American  life.  It  has  been  pressed  into  bad  service  by  the 
villanies  of  base  men.  Many  a  bad  thmg  has  been  done  in  its  great  name  ;  and 
men  high  in  power  have  robbed,  on  scales  so  gigantic  as  to  make  the  tyrant 
robbers  of  all  the  ages  turn  pale  :  stealing  little  railroads,  and  then  big  ones  ; 
and  then  continental  railways ;  and  then  thrusting  foul  hands  to  the  arm-pits 
into  the  public  treasury — sustained  in  authority  when  they  were  known  to  be 
thoroughly  bad,  till  the  poison  entered  the' vitals  of  the  National  Legislature. 

And  yet  all  this  has  not  swung  the  Republic  from  its  moorings.  We  have 
seen  our  hopes  already  more  than  realized — our  faith  left  whole  ;  for  if  the 
'government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,'  cannot  last 
here,  for  a  while  at  least  free  government  goes  by  the  board  ;  and  the  brave 
and  last  struggling  hoping  man  will  be  proclaimed  hero  of  the  ruin.  But  God 
is  not  the  God  of  Death,  but  of  Life. 

No  !  Democracy  on  earth  with  the  freedom  of  man,  and  Theocracy  with 
the  universal  Father  above,  is  yet  to  be  shouted  as  the  sublime  anthem  of  a 
redeemed  humanity.  Democracy  means  not  only  for  America,  but  for  the 
earth — the  empire  of  all,  instead  of  the  despotism  of  the  few.  As  it  was  un- 
derstood in  the  beginning,  and  as  it  is  now  understood  by  the  true  every- 
where— Democracy  is  the  manna  falling  m  the  wilderness  for  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden — and  not  to  make  a  festival  for  oppressors.  Let  self-government — 
always  by  a  people  educated  in  Free  Common  Schools — have  half  the  chance 
to  show  itself  for  the  next  thousand  years,  which  the  usurped  supremacy  of 
oligarchy,  aristocracy,  and  arbitrary  power  have  wielded  through  all  the  past, 
and  then  bring  the  two  systems  to  judgment.  The  earth  has  been  blighted 
long  enough  by  the  reign  of  the  few ;  let  us  try  the  reign  of  the  n)any  for  a 
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while,  and  by  fair  experiment  see  which  system  is  best.    At  least,  let  humanit) 
have  fair  play  in  an  open  fight  against  oppression.' 

'  Precious  as  my  space  is.  I  cannot  omit  the  excel-     pared  with  so  much  care  by  the  Editor  of  T/te  Amet 
lent  Tables  of  School  Statistics  which  have  been  pre-     ican  Kducatwnal  Annual : — 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  AND  SALARIES  PAID. 

(1873.) 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. . .  . 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. .  . 
Wisconsin 


Territories. 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah.. 

Washington 

Wyoming , 

Indian 


^" 


2,650 


1,868 
1,638 

349 
500 

''I-735 

11,620 

9,100 

8,816 

4,004 

5.521 
864 
4,283 
1,742 
5>305 
5,521 


4,650 
6,879 
1,863 


<  o 


2,496 
1,480 

11,995 
3,311 

14,543 
642 

1 6, 305 1 

719 

2,081 

3,949 
1,842 

2,503 
3,696 
2,857 
5,540 


180 
100 

51 

90 
164 
246 
196 

8 
285 


134 
173 
146 
102 
66 

151 
166 
130 
107 
no 
90 
.112 
283 
168 
142 
132 
165 

"85 
250 
106 
193 
175 

50 
140 

90 
1461 

I79| 
120 

210 
180 

165 

80 

150 


1,796 


882 
715 


150 


8,765 
7,430 
6,091 
2,206 

865 
1,904 
1,079 
1,028 
3,010 
1,219 

5,821 

1,046 

29 

527 

907 


9,789 


7,944 
112 

1,439 
3.254 


III 

200 
"83 


1 98 
120 
200 


671 
2,434 
2,443 
1,765 


107 


26 

50 

174 


172 


Average  Monthly 
Salaries. 


854^ 


2,650 

'  2,035 

1,454,  2,336 
,240  2,955 


350 


12,029 
4,8i6 

10,193 
2,469 

4,094 
1,476 
7,421 
8,940 
1,419 

3,803 
1,176 
47 
3,296 
2,224 


12,110 


11,145 
646 

935 
364 


3,544 

1-323 

639 

4,116 


134 

245 

49 

173 


20,794 

12,246 

16,284 

4,675 

5,521 

1,476 

5,998 
2,555 
8,449 

11,950 
2,638 
4,800 
9,624 
2,222 
76 
3,823 
3,131 

18,295 
2,690 

21,899 
607 

19,089 
758 
2,374 
3,618 
2,207 
4,215 
3,757 
3,082 
5,8" 


241 
271 


1S5 


99 
196 

347 


357 


$40  00 
60  00 
84  28 
67  10 


500   35  00 


52  92 


36  28 

384 

50  00 
34  28 
39  86 
93  65 

51  94 
36  90 

51  32 
42  43 

39  60 
"6  53 

40  78 
65  92 

49  53 
30  00 

41  00 

47  54 

42  69 

75  72 
33  78 
32  04 
57  00 


32  00 
34  00 
43  66 

100  00 
62  00 
30  00 
91  66 


68  41 

47  59 
150  00 


$40  00 
40  00 
63  37 
34  09 


35 

00 

40 

51 

27 
30 

68 
64 

50  00 
15  16 
39  86 
34  14 

27  13 
29  08 

51  32 

31  43 

33  80 

88  n 
23  84 

36  61 

49  53 
25  00 

29  00 
43  70 

34  92 
41  97 

32  06 
32  04 
57  00 

32  00 

28  89 
27  34 

100  00 
51  00 

30  00 
62  50 


68 

41 

24 

14 

70 

00 

a  Thirty  counties  not  reported. 
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Colleges  and  Higher  Irisfifiitio?is  of  Learning. — I   shall,  from  necessity, 
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States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut  . . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts..  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . .  . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.  . 
Wisconsin 


Territories. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian 


5-21 
5-2 1 

5-15 
4-16 

5-21 
4-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 

6-21 
4-21 
6-21 

5-15 

5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

6-18 

4-21 

5-18 

5-21 

6-31 
6-21 

4-20 

6-21 

4-15 
6-16 
6-18 
6-18 
5-20 

5-21 
6-21 

4-20 


6-21 

5-21 
5-21 

6-17 

5-2 1 

4-21 


4-16 

4- 
5-20 

6-16 


403,735 
194,314 

141,610 

131,748 

47,82_ 

74,828 
343,635 

909,828 

631,549 
491,344 
184,957 
427,523 

280, 384 

225,179 

276,120 
287,000 
421,322 
196,075 

317,264 

673,493 
63, 108 

5,675 

73,554 

286,444 

1,560,820 

348,603 

991,708 

38,670 

1,200,000 

42,000 

230, 102 

427.443 

280,000 

84,946 

424,107 

171,793 
436,001 


1,660 

14,417 
7,500 

31,671 

3,213 

3,517 

23,000 

27,178 

9,949 

1,100 

10,923 


204,416 
'  '71,828 


174,333 

325,959 

252,485 

95,156 


138,813 


100,036 

346,600 

33,195 

2,859 

38,529 

142,430 

179,715! 
506,5061 

19,391 


216,366 

69,130 

222,590! 


836 
7,6i7i 

14.971 
1,657 


13,590 
500 


P  3 


199,319   103,615 


69,782 


169,302 


305,590 

238,859 

89,801 


137.307 


96,039 


326,893 

29,953 

2,816 

35,025 

144,014 


485,202 
18,049 


116,916    113,186 


207,741 

64,226 

213,411 


824 
6,800 


16,700 
1,556 


13,588 
600 


107,593 

114,805 

18,790 

18,000 

76,159 
655,508 
459,451 
347,572 
121,690 
240,000 

57,433| 
122,442 

130,324 

283,872 

324,615 

124.583 
148,780 
389,956 

37,872 
3,848 

69,874 

179,443 
1,036.999 

146,737 
704,018 


834,020 
28,245 

85,594 
169,679 
129,542 

70,904 
160,859 

81,100 
281,708 


3 
7,456 
3,500 
16,770 
2,196 
1,818 
7,102 

15,839 
5,928 


9,026 


1872. 
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content  myself  with  the  following  enumeration  and  classification,  which  will 
give  a  somewhat  distinct  idea  of  the  departments  of  higher  education  which 
crown  the  American  System  : 

RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES    OF    SCHOOLS    AND    STATE    SCHOOL 

FUNDS. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

I  Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Ixhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 


Territories. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Indian 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Income    from  tax- 
ation for   1S73. 


$367,378 

1,423.719 

1,203,842 

163,284 

75,000 

108,992 

6,675,097 

1,482,279 

3,898,702 

•    931,958 

838,000 

493,845 

849,775 

1,093,721 

3,889,053 

2,561,133 

*    814,891 

1,089,685 

1,145,384 

111,018 

434,150 
2,426,705 

10,305,397 
212,363 

6,739,344 
71,152 

7,548,149 
576,250 
449,968 

1,092,915 

415,432 
850,000 

693,059 
1,810,096 


4,942 

137,577 
22,000 

220,514 
20,129 
31.350 

*  12,885 


12,000 
41,180 


Total  income 
from  all  sources. 


$490, 604 
405,464 

2,551,779 
1,442,667 

192,397 

116,219 

260,432 

9,259,441 

3,681,773 

4,519,688 

1,863,098 

963,121 

678,373 
1,179,712 
1,398,607 
4,206,054 
3,939,528 
1,093,706 
1,242,308 
1,790,314 

798,660 

502,527 

2,497,068 

11,256,895 

408,794 
7,705,603 

230,611 
8,248,149 

601,361 

449,968 

1,144,534 
532,110 

1,023,000 
778,991 

2,628,027 


5,849 

257,557 

22,000 

220,514 

33,013 
33,161 

58,621 
127,447 


School     Fund. 


17,000 
69,474 


$55,000 
1,417,500 
2,043,375 

'  28^785 

6,382,000 

8,395,135 
3,294,742 

3,017,589 
1,628,123 

312,975 
315,370 
2,127,653 
3,124,471 
2,907,624 
1,950,000 
7,273,882 

104,000 
47,192 

805,033 
3,029,513 
2,187,564 
3,562,992 

452,724 


45,000 


1,500,000 

305,849 
2,389,488 


137,507 
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Normal  Schools: — 119  : — High  Schools  and  Academies  : — for  bo_  s,  162  j 
for  girls,  186  : — for  boys  and  girls,  596  : — total,  944.  The  number  should, 
under  Professor  Russel's  classification,  be  greatly  extended.'  Business  Col- 
leges: — 120.  Colleges  and  Universities : — 324.  Schools  of  Theology: — 
no.  Law  Schools: — 37.  Schools  of  Afedicine  and  Surgery : — 94.  Schools 
of  Science  and  Agriculture  endowed  by  land  grants,  44  ;  similar  Institutions 
not  thus  endowed,  29.  Such  are  the  institutions  which,  together,  represent 
the  higher  education  of  the  nation  en  masse.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
the  learning  of  the  country,  even  of  the  native  population,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  these  institutions ;  but  generally  they  represent  the  chief  sources  to  which 
we  owe  our  literary  and  scientific  culture. 

Libraries. — In  close  connection  with  these  institutions,  and  all  others 
of  a  lower  grade,  must  be  embraced  public  libraries,  those  of  historical 
societies,  the  States,  and  General  Government,  mechanic  institutes,  library 
associations,  circulating  libraries,  young  men's  Christian  unions,  all  free  pub- 
lic libraries,  athengeums,  and  libraries  established  by  private  munificence — the 
number  of  which  cannot  be  placed  below  two  thousand, — many  of  which  con- 
tain large  and  valuable  collections  of  art  and  science,  besides  their  literary 
treasures,  and  all  of  which  are  perpetual  sources  of  knowledge  and  illumina- 
tion. Extending  still  further,  we  must  embrace  the  district  school  libraries, 
which  are  becoming  everywhere  the  necessary  auxiliaries  of  Common  Educa- 
tion ;  containing  an  aggregate — without  reckoning  school-books — known  to 
reach  many  millions  of  volumes.  As  a  fair  indication  of  the  appreciation  in 
which  persons  of  wealth  hold  the  claims  of  education  : — during  the  year  1S73, 
the  benefactions  made  by  private  individuals,  either  for  sustaining  old  institu- 
tions, or  founding  new  ones,  I  find  that  the  gross  sum  for  that  year  ex- 
ceeded twelve  million  dollars  :  and  in  this  list  of  beneficence  only  five  hundred 
names  are  represented.  Some  of  them  made  princely  gifts,  about  one-half  of 
the  amount  having  been  contributed  by  less  than  a  score, — Mr.  John  Hopkins, 
of  Baltimore,  having  given  $3,500,000,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  half  a  million. 
But  this  vast  sum  of  twelve  millions,  stupendous  as  it  seems,  does  not  represent 
all  the  benefactions  made  by  the  rest  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States, 
over  and  above  the  five  hundred  whose  names  shine  out  the  brightest.  It  is 
my  belief  that,  if  the  entire  amount  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  support  of 

'  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  these  Common  branches  of  literature  and   science,  and  one  cannot 

Schools  furnish  all  the  direct  education  which  five-sixths  without  pleasure    contrast  them  with  the   schools  we 

of  our  people   receive.     With   what   they  have    there  have  been  considering. 

learned  of    reading,   writing,  aritlimelic,  and    geogra-  In   the  Academies  we  find   the  standard  education 

phy.  the  bulk  of  our  boys  and  girls  enter  life   by  the  very  much  advanced,  the  area  covered   much   larger, 

way  of  the   farm,  the  shop,   the   store,  the  factory,  or  more  time  given  to  the  subject,  and  greater  permanence 

domestic   service.     The  rest  may  be  supposed  to  con-  in  the  position  of  the  teachers.     A  student  who  pursues 

tinue  their  education  in  our  academies  and   colleges,  the  ordinary  academical  course,  even  without  reference 

I,et  us  then  consider  the  next  higher  stage  of  education,  to  preparation  for  college,  may  obtain  a  good   knowl- 

We  have  over  fifteen  hundred  academies  in  the  United  edge  of  his  own  language,  of  French  and  German,  and 

States,  giving  instruction  to  probably  one  hundred  and  of  all  the  mathematics  he  will  probably  ever  need.     He 

fifty  thousand  pupils,  a  few  of  whom  are  there  prepar-  will  obtain  an   introduction  to   Literature,  to  Rhetoric, 

ing  for  college,  the  rest  receiving  their  last  direct  in-  to   Psychology,  to   History,   to  Physics,   to  Chemistry 

tellectual  culture.      In  the  plan  of  academic  education  and  Natural   History.     To  one  who  considers  that  the 

we   must  class   that   of    the    Graded    Schools,   Union  system  offers  so  much  to  all  our  boys  and  girls  almost 

Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools.     These  without  price,  it  must  seem  a  cause  of  congratulation. — 

all  offer  instruction   for  as  long  a   time  as  is  needed  Prof.  VVm.  C.  /^usse/'s  Address  at  Amherst,  May, 

without  intermission,  except  for  necessary  vacation,  by  1873. 
means  of  co'nparatively  permanent    teachers,    in  all 
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knowledge  in  this  country  in  the  single  year  1873,  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, it  would  exceed  twenty-tive  million  dollars.  But  sufficient  is  acci  rately 
known,  to  exceed  whatever  was  during  the  same  period  ascertained  as  the  bene- 
factions not  only  of  any  one  nation,  but  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

Many  of  the  institutions  I  have  enumerated,  1  am  fully  aware,  need  no 
praise,  and  some  of  them  do  not  deserve  any.  Their  average  standard  is  much 
below  institutions  in  Europe  professedly  of  the  same  rank  ;  but  in  some  of 
them,  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are  taught  with  great 
thoroughness,  while  many  instances  could  be  adduced  in  which,  particularly 
in  scientific  schools  recently  established,  a  thoroughness  of  teaching  and 
study  prevails  unknown  except  in  a  few  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe. 

While  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  country  except,  Prussia,  has  so  com- 
plete a  system  of  popular  education  as  our  own,  yet  her  system  could  never 
be  established  in  the  United  States ;  for  it  rests  upon  a  military  basis,  and 
upon  the  vast  number  of  highly  educated  teachers,  all  working  in  the  same 
spirit.  Under  the  Prussian  pressure  of  military  discipline,  a  completeness  of 
education  has  been  reached,  which,  externally,  presents  a  symmetrical  edifice. 
But  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves,  that  if  we  have  a  less  admirable  system 
in  these  respects,  the  twelve  millions  of  our  youth  are  trained  to  become  citi- 
zens under  institutions  where  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty  is  universally  inculcated. 
Here,  at  least,  with  the  exception  of  schools  established  chiefly  for  religious 
education,  the  divorce  of  sectarianism  from  secular  education  has  been  forever 
proclaimed.  What  may  be  denominated  our  National  System  of  Education 
has  certain  excellences  peculiar  to  itself.  First.  In  no  country  is  so  vast 
an  amount  expended  for  Popular  Education,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
already  given.  Second.  No  nation  has  ever  been  known  to  tax  itself  so 
heavily  to  sustain  education.  Third.  No  government  has  ever  made  such 
vast  contributions  to  establish  Permanent  Funds  for  Common  Education,  or 
displayed  in  all  its  States,  from  their  earliest  foundations,  so  uniform  a  con- 
viction of  the  incalculable  value  of  Common  Education ;  while  recently  a 
striking  proof  has  been  given  of  the  growing  importance  which  our  National 
Government  attaches  to  science  by  generous  donations  of  public  lands  for 
founding  Universities  for  education  in  practical  agriculture,  science,  and  art 
in  every  State  and  Territory.  But  in  this  respect  the  Republic  has  only 
made  a  beginning.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  policy,  which  had, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  prevailed  of  giving  away  whole  domains  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  has  proved,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  a  source  of 
political  corruption,  and  aided  in  building  up  monopolies  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  oppressive  to  whole  departments  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  is  well  known  that  the  most  eminent  statesman  of  the  country,  have 
at  all  periods  held  to  the  opinion,  that  since  the  public  lands  belong  to  the 
people,  the  government  never  should  have  attempted  to  derive  any  revenues 
from  their  sales  ;  that  they  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
It  was  this  belief  that  finally,  after  persistent  struggles,  procured  the  adoption 
of  the  Homestead  Act,  which  gave  a  farm  to  every  actual  settler ;   and  later 
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the  munificent  appropriations  for  the  forty-four  agricultural  colleges.  In  the 
numerous  teachers'  meetings,  and  especially  the  recent  conventions  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  most  earnest  declarations  of  opinion 
have  everywhere  been  made  to  the  effect  that,  hereafter,  the  public  domain, 
with  its  accruing  revenues,  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  National  Convention  held  last  year  at  Detroit — a  most  numer- 
ous and  imposing  body  of  professional  teachers — after  a  long  and  able  discus- 
sion, passed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Republic  to  found  a 
National  University,  which  should  crown  the  whole  edifice  of  education  :  and 
it  is  not  only  the  hope,  but  the  belief,  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  be  done  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  built  on  such  broad  foundations,  and  be  so  richly  endowed, 
that  it  may  as  far  surpass  the  noblest  universities  of  the  Old  World,  as  they 
now  surpass  the  common  colleges  of  America.  The  people  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  in  a  single  decade.  America  could  do  it  alone  ;  for  she  has  a 
host  of  learned  men  in  every  department  of  knowledge  ;  and  if  she  were 
lacking,  she  could  call  to  her  aid  the  most  learned  men  of  other  countries. 
Already  has  America  become  so  attractive  a  field  to  the  savans  of  Europe, 
that  they  gladly  come  at  our  call  to  shower  upon  us  the  wealth  of  their  ripe 
and  exquisite  learning.  The  Republic  of  Letters  is  universal.  It  belongs  to 
no  race,  but  to  all — to  no  age,  but  to  all  the  ages. 

Being  secure  of  the  means  for  endowing  such  a  university,  and  of  the  tal- 
ent and  learning  required  to  sustain  it,  the  implements  of  science,  art,  and 
literature  could  easily  be  provided.  Already  we  are  making  many  of  the  best 
instruments  for  art  and  science.  The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  this  con- 
tinent are  only  on  the  edge  of  their  development ;  while  the  success  of  the 
Astor-Library — even  with  its  lean  endowment — under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cogs- 
well, its  first  librarian,  and  Mr.  Straznicky,  shows  how  easily  a  few  millions  of 
dollars  would  command  the  whole  mighty  range  of  the  printed  literature  of  the 
world.  America  is,  for  what  she  has  already  done  in  a  century,  denominated 
'  the  nation  of  achievement ; '  but,  on  prophetic  eyes  it  now  shines  as  '  the  coun- 
try of  hope.'  If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  the  progress  we  are 
hereafter  to  make  will  cause  all  we  have  hitherto  done  to  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance, except  to  the  comprehension  of  that  calm  and  majestic  philosophy, 
which,  in  tracing  effects  back  to  their  causes,  finds  its  rapt  gaze  dwelling  with 
intensity  upon  the  primal  sources  of  development  and  power  ;  just  as  scientists 
of  our  day  are  peering  into  the  unknown  realms  where  the  protoplasm  must 
yet  yield  its  secrets  of  the  origin  of  life  ;  just  as  the  revelations  of  the  nomad 
must  hand  over  for  our  inspection  the  last  ultimate  atom  of  matter  ;  and  as  in 
the  long  pilgrimage  which  stretches  out  into  the  dim  realms  of  the  unknown, 
the  universe  will  be  compelled  to  yield  up  its  last  secret,  except  the  origin 
of  eternity  and  its  God.' 

^  Incompleteness  of  Collegiate  Education  in  Anter-  and  most  eloquently  enforced  by  our  own  illuminated 
ica. — ^This  subject  is  fully  understood  by  scholars  ;  and  friends  of  Higher  Education,  may  be  justifiable  from 
while  I  lament  that  criticisms  passed  by  Europeans,     their  standpoint,  and    while  I   trust  that  they  will  not 
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relax  any  exertion,  but  press  the  great  idea  of  centraliz-  matter   of  no    surprise;  for  it  c  rresponds  so  closclj 

ing  all    the   forces  of  high   culture   into  fewer  places  ;  with   unvarying   law   throughout   the   whole   realm  of 

and  while  I  feel  that  concentration  should  be  the  order  nature,  that  instead  of  its  being  a  cause  for  anxiety,  oi 

of  the  American  System  of  Education  for  culture  ;  and  a  subject  for  opprobrious  criticism,  it  should  be  accepted 

while  I  regret  that  we  have  been    founding  ten  univer-  as     among     '  the  inevitable    things  ; '  and    therefore, 

sities — so  called — where  we    should   have   aggregated  treated  with  the  broadest  charity.  Agricultural  chemis- 

their  united   forces  in  building  up  one  good  college  ;  try   teaches  us   that  the  very  exuberance    of   alluvial 

and  while  I  hope  that  no  effort  to  produce  these  cul-  soils    constitutes  an   embarrass    du  la  recliess,   and 

minating  results  will  be  remitted — yet  I  have  one  word  that  in  the  first  stages,  we  may  have  to  mix   innutri- 

to  utter  in  justification  of  our  present  so-called  univer-  tious   ingredients  with    superabundant    qualities  until 

sity  education,  even  with  all  its  imperfections  ;  and  this  some  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  are  subdued  ; 

justification  is  based  on  three  grounds.  just  as  afterwards,   in   maintaining  the  even  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil   for  successive  crops,  we  have  to  add 

First.  The    pressures    of  Civilization    have    been  other  qualities  which  are  in  danger  by  constant  drain  of 

brought  to  bear  quicker  and   harder    upon  American  being  exhausted, 
life,  than  upon  life   in  any  other  country.      We  had  to 

do  everything  quick  ;  and  we  ought  not    to   be    as-  Third.  We  could  well  afford  to  abide  the  result  ; 

tonished,  nor  to  be  harshly  criticised,  that  we  have  done  /or  the  thing-   ivas   sure    to    regulate    itself.      The 

everything  no  better.     It  reminds  me  of  an   anecdote  soils  that  are  too  rich   for  the  best  fruit  are  generally 

told  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer,  who,  on  the    ones    which    produce    without   culture  the   most 

being  teased  by  a  lady  friend   to  go  and  see  a  bear  plentiful  crops  of  weeds  and  noxious   plants.     It  only 

dance,  and  sitting  out  the  performance  with  as  much  needs  patience  in  the  culture  of  learning,  as  it  does  iii 

composure  as  possible,  was  asked  by  the  lady  on  retir-  the  culture  of  the  soil.     Symmetrical  growth  and  ex- 

ing,  whether  he  was   not  astonished  at   the  wonderful  quisite  aroma  are  the  rewards  of  culture,  care,  atten- 

tnatiner  of  the   bear's  dancing,    replied  :      '  No,'  said  tion  and  patience,  like  vigilance  in  either  case.     So  we 

the  irate  dictionary  maker,   '  no,  madam  :  I   was  sur-  have  found,  all  through  this  country,  that  the  poorest 

prised  that  the  brute  danced  at  all.'  district  school-house  once  planted,  became  better — that 

it  gave  birth  to  better  ones  still  ;  that  they  in  their  turn 

Itwas  quite  a  different  problem  to  solve  on  this  con-  helped   the  growth  of  a  system  which  culminated  into 

tinent,  from  what  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe.  Normal  Schools  to  beget  teachers  ;  that  the  graduates 

Here,  we  undertook  to  lift  whole  masses  of  society  m-  of  Normal   Schools    made    all    the  Common  Schools 

to  the  sunshine  of  education  ;  there,  the  attempt  had  better  ;  that  the  Normal  Schools  gave  origin  to  higher 

never  been  made.     They  constructed  and   carried  on  institutions  ;  and  no  matter  if  ten  colleges  were  set  up, 

governments   for   the  few,  the   many  being  left  out  of  where  their  combined  endowments  were  insufficient  to 

sight  altogether.     It  was  for  the  few  that  universities  establish  and  support  a  single  good  one — that  these 

were  built   and    endowed,    and   libraries  founded  ; — it  colleges,  meanly  endowed,  asked  the   Legislatures  of 

was  for  the  few  that  all   the  forces  of  civilization  had  their  States  to  give  them  the  power  under  hi^h-sound- 

been  expended.      In  the  beginning,  princes  and  nobles  ing  tides  to  confer  degrees   so   lavishly  that  they  fell 

and  their  ministers   and  secretaries   alone  were  taught  thicker  upon  unworthy  heads  than   the  leaves  of  Val- 

by  the  learned  to  read  and  write.     In   later   times,   the  lambrosa — make  it  as  bad  as  you  will  ! 
siui  broke  out  from  his  long  eclipse,  and  began  to  lift 

.!,.>  ok,  I    .,    f    _  .u     u-  u        1  J  1  .  11  The  last   Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 

tne   shadows  from  the  higher  classes  ;  and  later  still, 

:„  .1,.  ..f,  .  r  f  .    vc     .k  .-1      1  ''°"  ^'  Washington  makes  it  bad  enough.      He  tells 

m  the  afternoon  of  Europe  s  life,  the  mercantile  classes  t-  ^ 

fi.    .u  ui         j>    ■  a  T>    J    J-  ../^j  "s  that  only  289  colleges  and  universities  answered  his 

felt   these   blessed   mfluences.    But  from   the  first  j      ^         >^ 

^f      ,    ■       A  ■  ,  .,     L     jj   /■         I,  J  questions    as   to  their  libraries  ;  and   that   those    280 

start  in  America,  lue  began  to  build  for  all ;  and 

•  .    >       ,  .^         •         1      ■  i_-  u  averaged  only  6,500  volumes   each  ;   that   the   average 

It  has  been  a  pretty  senous  busmess  to  achieve  the  *" 

„„„,  ,    ,„  ,  ,     ,  income  from  the  productive   funds  of  144  of  them  was 

poor  successes  we  have  reached.  ^ 

only  $13,000  each  ;  and  that  the  average  receipts  for 

Second.  The  quickened    forces  of  intellectual   and  the  year,  exclusive  of  this  income,  were  only  about  the 

social  life  on  this  continent  have  sprung  into  so  forced  same  amount  for  200  colleges  ;  that  they  have  been 

a   growth,   that    the   earlier  fruit — as  might  have  been  '  multiplied  through  sectarian  zeal,  and  individuals  am- 

expected — was   immature.      Hut  this,   to   the  philoso-  bitious  to  be  known  as  founders  have  given   premature 

phcr^and    above  all    to    the   sociologist — should  be  a  birth  to     nstitutions  hardly    worth    the  name; — 'still- 
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born  children  of  science  :  '—Suppose  that    in  addition  achievements   for   centuries  ;   and  that  tlie  record  of 

to  all  thLs  we  were  pointed  to  the  '  Report  of  the  Com-  Our  First  Hundred  Ykars  is  more  than  encouiag- 

missioners  of  the  British  Crown,  appointed  to   inquire  ing. 
into  the  property  and  income  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge.'  and  we  should   learn   that  to-  I  claim,  besides,  that    the    substratum    of  all    tliU 

gether  their  incomes,  derived  chiefly  from  landed   pro-  superstructure  is  the  Common  School  System  of  the 

perty,  amounted  to  $3,500,000.     W«ll,  concede  all  the  United   States  ;  that  what  we  can   now  show  is  the 

eloquence  you  will    to  these   high-sounding  figures  ;   I  legitimate  growth  of  Popular  Education  ;  and  that  he 

confront   them  with   the   fact   that   there  are  several  must  be  a  dull   reader  of  these  signs — when  the  facts 

States  of  the  Atnertcan   Union  ivhich  expend  inurh  are  once  fully  before  him,  as  I  have  no  space  to  present 

larger  sitms  iipoti  Common  F.ducation  than  all  the  them  in  this  book — if  much,  if  not  all  of  this  disparag- 

■unhiersities  0/  the  British  Kjnfire  fiut  together,  ing  talk  at  home  and  abroad  shall  not  cease, 
and  further  that  the  amount  of  benefactions  voluntarily 

given  by  ten  American   citizens   in    the   year  1873  ex-  And  yet   I  will   not    disallow   any  criticisms  passed 

teeiicd   the   entire  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  upon    the  imperfec- 

British  Empire  that  same  year  for  the  education  of  all  tions,  which   are   innumerable,  and    the    shortcomings, 

her  people.   The  revenues  of  these  two  Universities  con-  which  are  infinite,  in  our   present   system.      They  will 

stitute  less  than  half  the  money  given  by  a  few  Ameri-  find  no  remedy  except   in  the  unwearied   efforts,  and 

can  gentlemen,  for  scholastic  and  scientific,  education  in  the    imperative   demands   of  our    best    scholars    and 

a  single  twelvemonth.  friends  for  a  gradual   but  rapid  approach   to  a  much 

higher  standard  than  we  have   now  reached.      Blessed 

I  therefore   think    that   such    slurs   have  been  long  be  God,  we  are  approaching  that  day  !     The  light  of 

enough  cast  upon  M?  ./i»2^?-zVra«  System  0/  Educa-  pure  knowledge  has  at  best   so   far  only  kindled  its 

tion.     I  moreover   claim  that   probably  higher  educa-  beacon-fires  on  the  mountain-tops  of  any   nation.      We 

tion,  classical,  mathematical,  and    scientific,  is   being  have  more  light  in  the  valleys  than  any  of  them.      Dim 

more    munificently  encouraged  :  and   that    the    fruits  as  it  may  be,  it  is  more  universally  diffused.      But  as 

coming  from  this  American  System  are  greater  and  more  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  advocates  of 

brilliant   than   are   coming  from   the  whole  system  of  a  higher  education  than  we  have  yet  reached,  will  inter, 

higher  university  education  of  Europe— that   American  mit  any  exertions  or  relinquish  any  demands  upon  the 

scholars  are  displaying  a  larger  amount  of  learning  and  National    Government,    the    State    governments,    the 

of  a  quality  which  need  not   blush   in,  the  presence  of  municipal  authorities,  or  the  whole  people   for  the  ac- 

the  ripe,  and  even  overripe,  learning  of   the  Old  World  complishment  of  this  sublime  object.     I  only  wish  that 

— that  in  the  matter  of  pure  science  ;  in   geographical  I  may  be  understood  as  an  advocate  for  the  education, 

and   geological  explorations  ;    in    the    discovery  and  of  all  men— for  I  am  a  firm  devotee  of  that  democracy 

classification  of  new  species  and   specimens,   both   in  which   does    not   limit    the    right  of  any  race   to   the 

fossils  and  in  living  growth  of  the  flora  and  in  the  fauna  highest  privileges  of  intellectual  culture  ;  nor  its  capa- 

.>f  science,  that  our  scientists  have  proved   themselves  city  to  attain  it  without  the  limits  of  the  attainable, 

fully  the  equals  of  their  European  brothers.  What  is  possible  for  finite  power  I  have  a  full  belief  in. 

I  see  no  other  possible  limit  that  can  be  fixed,  or  that 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  argument  lies   simply  in  ought  to  be  fixed,  to  the  possibilities  of  any  thinking 

this  :  that  we  are  reaching   those  culminating  points  being  than  the  capabilities,  the  rights,  and  the  hopes  oS 

wfakb  Europe  is  so  justly  proud  of,  as  the  result  of  her  any  single  child  of  God. 
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FOURTH   PERIOD. 
1848— 1876. 

ACHIEVEMENT-WEALTH. 

FROM    THE   PEACE   WITH    MEXICO,    TO    THE    CENTENNIAT. 

CELEBRATION. 


SECTION  FIRST. 
To  THE  Golden  Coast, 


In  our  record  of  national  events  we  dropped  in  the  Capitol  of  Mexico 
the  chain  which  Scott  held  till  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848,  which  transferred  to  us,  with  other  Mexican  Ter- 
ritory, the  ancient  Province  of  California. 

Discovery  of  Gold. — It  is  nearly  impossible,  even  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  find  language  whifh  can  give  to  a  younger 
reader  any  adequate  idea  of  the  excitement  which  thrilled  through  the  nation, 
ras  the  news  spread  that,  in  the  mill-race  of  Col.  Sutter,  near  the  town  of 
Colona,  in  El  Dorado  County,  gold  had  been  discovered.  The  rush  was 
as  fast,  and  went  far  as  the  tidings  flew.  In  a  hundred  days,  it  had  set  the 
world  on  fire.    I  need  not  rehearse  the  story,  for  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.' 

*  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  it  was  soon  found  ifornia  were  a  large  number  of  outlaws  from  all  parts  of 
that  gold  was  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State,  the  world,  but  mainly  from  Australia  and  the  United 
People  flocked  in  from  Mexico,  from  South  America,  States.  In  the  earlier  history  of  gold  digging  there 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  from_Europe,  and  from  China,  were  no  efficient  means  for  a  proper  administration  of 
The  emigration  was  altogether  unparalleled.  In  a  very  justice.  Lynch  law  was  resorted  to  in  many  parts  of 
short  time  California  contained  a  mixed  population  of  the  country,  and  finally  vigilance  committees  were  es- 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  energetic,  daring,  reck-  tablished  in  the  chief  towns,  by  whom  thieves  and  mur- 
less,  and  dangerous  people.  A  substantial  govern-  derers  were  arrested,  summarily  tried,  and  if  convicted, 
ment  became  necessary.  Gen.  Riley,  the  military  gov-  hanged.  The  first  vigilance  committee  in  San  Fran- 
ernor  of  the  Territory,  called  a  convention  of  delegates,  cisco  was  formed  in  1S51.  That  of  1856  had  its  con- 
to  meet  at  Monterey,  Sept.  i,  1849,  to  frame  a  State  stitution  and  an  executive  committee,  to  whose  super- 
Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people,  by  vision  the  general  management  was  entrusted, '  and 
whom  it  was  adopted  ;  and  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  California  which  performed  its  functions  with  the  utmost  quiet- 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Gambling  became  ness  and  dignity.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
almost  a  universal  passion  among  the  Californians.  tution  was,  that  no  person  brought  before  the  commit- 
Whole  squares  were  devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San  tee  should  be  punished  without  a  fair  trial  and  convic- 
Francisco.  Real  estate  and  prices  of  all  kinds  rose  tion.  The  committee  provided  itself  with  arms  and 
enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were  made  by  specula-  ammunition,  drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  headquarters, 
tors  in  houses  and  lots.     Among  the  emigrants  to  Cal-  and  constructed  cells  for  prisoners  and  apartments  for 
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Stranger  things  may  happen  in  the  future,  but  the  record  of  this  wild  drama 
has  so  deeply  colored  the  literature  of  the  time,  that  it  needs  no  other  historian. 

The  Golden  State  comes  into  the  Union. — The  summer  which  was  clouded 
with  the  sadness  of  the  death  of  General  Taylor — the  second  President  who 
had  died  in  ofifice— had  hardly  closed,  before  California  was  admitted  to  the 
Union — Sept.  9,  1850.  The  next  we  hear  is  that  one  or  two  millions  of  gold 
dust  is  shipped  monthly  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  amount  increasing. 
The  next,  is  a  demand  for  an  iron  road  to  be  laid  down,  between  the  last  mile 
we  had  built  towards  the  West,  in  a  straight  line  as  near  as  might  be  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  It  had  become  a  necessity  to  shorten  the  distance  between 
one  side  of  our  continent  and  the  other.  It  was  too  much  for  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  nation  had  to  come  in  ; — it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  nation 
to  come  in  and  meet  a  great  want  of  its  people.  One  of  the  brightest  facts  in 
our  history  occurred  in  the  construction  of  that  road,  which  was  built  more 
rapidly  than  any  railroad  had  ever  been.  It  was  under  a  continental  pres- 
sure that  the  work  began,  and  it  was  under  a  continental  pressure  that  it 
was  crowded  forward  to  its  completion.  It  really  mattered  very  little  what 
it  cost  at  the  time,  for  a  mighty  exigency  confronted  the  Republic,  and 
the  Republic  stood  ready  to  meet  that  exigency.  However  much  the  criti- 
cism afterwards  passed  upon  the  management  of  the  whole  affair,  nor  how 
many  private  fortunes  may  have  been  made  in  its  prosecution,  nor  how  much 
land  given  away  to  aid  the  enterprise — all  this  was  of  little  consequence, 
except  as  it  may  have  soiled  the  honor  of  venal  men,  if  they  had  any  honor  to 
soil.  It  was  enough  that  a  straight  road  was  opened  to  the  Pacific,  so  that 
both  our  America-encircling  oceans  should  whisper  the  music  of  their  waves 
to  each  other — that  the  toilsome  route  across  the  Plains  had  no  longer  to  be 
made  by  wearied  men,  women  and  children,  and  exhausted  and  dying  cattle — • 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  pilgrimage  of  seventy  days  of  exposure,  suffering,  and 
massacre,  to  reach  those  blue  waters  ;  but  a  transit  of  seven  days  from  our 
Western  cities  to  the  new  Eldorado  :  the  paradise  of  wise  men,  as  we'll  as  of 
fools — a  mere  halting-place  for  the  energies  of  our  people  to  build  the  fair 
fabric  of  illuminated  civilization,  and  drag  from  the  earth  treasure  enough  to 
cheapen  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  then  traverse  an  ocean  to 
bring  us  to  the  gates  of  Asia,  where  commerce  with  her  argus  and  eagle  eye 
could  see  that  the  circuit  of  the  globe  had  at  last  been  made,  and  that  we 
have  brought  those  oldest  nations  into  direct  communication  with  the  young- 
est consolidated  government  on  the  earth. 

All  this  means  that  civilization  had   travelled  to  the  western  coast  of  this 

its  various  necessities.     It  arrested  and  tried  rogues  nary  administration  of  public  affairs  tried  and  disposed 

and  dangerous  men,  some  of  whom  were  hanged,  some  of  some  thirty  cases  brought  before  them  ;  four  of  their 

transported,  and  others  acquitted.     The  committee  sue-  prisoners  were  executed,  one  committed  suicide  while 

cessfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Stote  authorities  for  his  case  was  under  deliberation,  and  most  of  the  others 

its  suppression,  and  practically  held  supreme  power,  were  banished   from  the  '?>\.M.<t.— American    Cyclop- 

After  a  short  reign  the  committee  surrendered  its  power  dia.  n.  6itj. 
in  the  latter  part  of  1856,  havmg  during  its  extraordi- 
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hemisphere.  Ages  had  waited  for  this  event,  and  Time  was  rewarded  at  last 
for  his  enduring  patience.  After  this,  America  Hstened  with  less  interest  to 
the  bold  and  splendid  project  of  M.  Lessepps,  for  opening  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  Europe  might  find  a  shorter  passage  to  Asia  than 
Vasco  De  Gama  gave  to  her  centuries  before  ;  for  our  commerce  with  Euro- 
pean nations  was  not  cared  so  much  for,  since  by  building  a  railway  to  the 
Pacific,  we  should  reach  Asia  by  a  shorter  and  better  route.  And  here  we  first 
learned  the  advantages  of  a  continental  home,  of  a  continental  nation,  and  a 
continental  Republic.     A  new  world  was  opened  to  us  in  Asia. 

When  our  steam  lines  were  established  between  San  Francisco  and  China, 
we  saw  that  we  had  come  so  near  that  oldest  ofthe  Old  Worlds,  that  we  were 
beginning  to  fulfil  our  much  ridiculed  'manifest  destiny.'  The  teas  of  China 
and  Japan  became  the  common  beverage  of  the  tables  of  every  home  in 
California,  without  the  delay  or  increased  expenses  of  a  journey  three  or  four 
times  as  long,  both  in  miles  and  in  time,  as  had  hitherto  been  required. 
That  same  iron  railway  brought  those  teas  on  towards  the  East,  and  the 
Chicago  and  St.'  Louis  merchants  became  direct  importers  not  only  of  their 
teas,  but  silks  and  all  the  products  of  Asia,  without  depending  upon  either 
the  East  India  Company,  or  the  New  York  merchant. 

And  thus  it  has  gone  on  till  the  present  day  ;  and  thus  it  will  go  on  until 
we  shall  learn  two  great  lessons  which  these  experiences  have  begun  to  teach 
us.  First,  that  we  may  emancipate  ourselves  at  will  from  Europe,  for  the  olc". 
yoke  of  dependence  we  have  so  long  worn  may  now  be  cast  off  at  our  pleas- 
ure. Second,  that  we  can,  by  the  peaceful  modes  of  commerce,  seize  and 
hold,  against  the  world,  all  the  advantages  which  the  rival  states  of  Europe 
have  for  centuries  been  struggling  to  monopolize. 

I  need  say  little  more  about  the  history  of  the  Golden  coast,  for  it  is  too 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  men  to  need  any  repetition  ;  and  if  my  work  is 
referred  to  in  the  future,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  reader  of  those 
times  to  look  at  the  records  of  ours,  to  see  how  these  rapidly  shifting  scenes 
of  commerce  and  civilization,  have  chased  each  other  over  all  the  canvas 
which  more  fully  delineates  our  progress. 

Government  Surveys  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories. — Since 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt,  which  inaugurated  the  modern  system  of 
scientific  exploration,  no  nation  has  prosecuted  a  similar  work  on  so  vast  a 
scale  as  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  now  being  carried  on  with  increased 
energy  and  constantly  augmenting  facilities  and   science  from  year  to  year.' 

^  In    an   admirable  account  prepared    by  an  able  Rector  and   Robordean  were  the  next,  in  1818.     After 

correspondent   of  the   New   York     Tribune,   April  30,  them,  Major  G.  H.  Long,  IJ.  S.  A.,  conducted  an  ex- 

1874,    1  find   the  following   concise  summary  of  facts  ;  ploring  party  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

it  being  understood  that  the  writer  had   the  assistance  'I'he   first   explorers  of  the   sources  of  the    Mississippi 

of  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Sur-  were  Lieutenants  J.  Allen  and   Schoolcraft,  1832.     The 

veys  west  of  the  looth  Meridian  :  wanderings  of  Captain  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  from  1832 

'  The  first  to  attempt  an  organized  survey  were  to  1836,  were  woven  into  a  graceful  narrative  by  Wash- 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  were  sent  out  under  ington  Irving.  In  the  order  of  dates,  subsequent  ex- 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  plorations  were  made  by  the  following  officers  :  Com- 
in  1804.  Tney  were  absent  until  1806.  They  were  mander  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  1S3S-42  :  Nicollet,  under 
followed  by  Major  Pike,  U.  S.  A.,  1805-7,  w'l"  i''^"  Bureau  of  Engineers,  1836-44  ;  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fre- 
covered  the  sources  of  the  Great  Colorado  of  the  West,  mont,  Engineers,    1842;  Captain    Boone,    of  the  Uta 
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Humboldt  gave  to  the  world  the  first  scientific  delineation  of  North 
America,  his  gigantic  intellect  being  the  first  to  comprehend  with  specific 
clearness  the  outlines  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Vast  as  were  his  ex- 
plorations, they  furnished,  even  with  the  aid  of  his  French  and  Spanish  prede- 
cessors, but  scanty  means  of  correct  generalization.  To  a  man  less  richly 
endowed  with  genius  and  learning — surpassing  perhaps,  all  interpreters  of 
nature  in  this  power  of  generalization — he  was  enabled,  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  cardinal  facts,  to  deduce  conclusions  which  subsequent  explorations  in 
the  main  substantiated,  as  the  modern  scientists  are  able,  from  a  few  fossil 
bones  here  and  there  discovered,  to  reconstruct  the  perfect  forms  of  extinct 
Saurian  species. 

The  series  of  volumes  which  are  being  issued  from  the  National  Printing 
Office  by  Prof.  Hayden,  the  accomplished  National  geologist,  are  the  most 
valuable  contributions  yet  made  to  the  geology  of  this  continent.  But  the 
fruits  of  these  governmental  explorations  are  by  no  means  to  be  limited 
to  what  they  have  done.  Other  expeditions,  fitted  out  by  learned  men  con- 
nected chiefly  with  Scientific  Schools,  have  penetrated  many  unknown 
regions,  under  the  protection  of  strong  detachments  of  troops  of  the  United 
States  Army,  commanded  by  accomplished  and  gallant  officers  like  General 
Custar.  They  have  assisted  in  bringing  vast  districts  within  the  scrutiny  of 
science,  and  opening  to  pioneer  settlers  well-defined  routes  through  wilder- 
ness regions. 
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goons,  1843  ;  Captain  J.  Allen,  1843  ;  Lieutenant  Fre- 
mont, 1044-46,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Abert  and  Peck; 
Abert,  Engineers,  1845  ;  Franklin,  Engineers,  1846-47  ; 
Abert  and  Peck, Engineers,  1846-47;  Colonel  St.  (jeorge 
Cook,  1846-47  ;  Warner,  Engineers,  1847-49  ;  Derby, 
Engineers,  1849  ;  Lieutenant  Webster,  Engineers, 
1849  ;  Lieutenant  Simpson,  Engineers.  1849  ;  Captain 
Marcy,  Infantry,  1849  ;  Captain  Stansbury,  Engineers, 
1849;  Colonel  Johnson.  Infantry,  assisted  by  Lieuten- 
ants Smith,  Bryan,  and  Michler,  Engineers,  1849-57  '• 
Lieutenant  Parke,  Captain  Pope,  Captain  Sitgreaves, 
Lieutenant  Woodruff,  Engineers,  1851  ;  Captain  Marcy, 
assisted  by  Captain  McClcllan,  Engineers,  1852. 
From  1852  to  1857  the  e,\plorations  and  surveys 
for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  carried  on  principally  by  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  The  result- 
ing reports  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  on  ac- 
count ot  their  valuable  data,  and  to  this  day  they  are 
frequently  consulted. 

TOl'OGRAPHICAL  M.\PS. 
'To  enumerate  all  the  officers  of  the  army  who,  fitted 
by  education  and  training  for  such  work,  have  taken 
part  in  or  directed  surveys  in  the  Western  Territories, 
IS  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  letter.  There 
is  hardly  any  important  portions  of  the  West  that  they 
have  not  penetrated,  and  their  labors  have  supplied  the 
basis  for  the  principal  topographical  maps  of  our  coun 


try.  The  Engineer  Bureau  of  the  War  Department 
has,  since  its  organization,  published  several  hundred 
maps,  which  are  the  most  accurate,  and,  consequently, 
the  most  frequently  consulted.  Of  the  map  prepared 
and  compiled  by  Lieutenant  (now  M.ijor-GeneralJ  G. 
K.  Warren,  a  large  edition  has  been  distributed.  It  is 
still  the  best  map  of  'I'crritories  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  'I'o  the  common  intelligence  there  is  no  medium 
that  conveys  information  so  directly  as  graphic  illustra- 
tion. 

'  In  the  prosecution  of  explorations  and  sur\'eys  west 
of  the  looth  meridian,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  officer 
in  charge  so  to  direct  the  operations  that  the  resultr 
will  meet  at  least  a  portion  of  the  needs  of  the  actual 
setdcrs,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  enterprises. 
At  the  same  time  care  has  been  taken  to  collect  data 
upon  scientific  problems  that  are  of  interest  and  value. 
The  facts  ascertained  by  the  expeditious  are  promptly 
reduced  to  practical  results,  and  the  work  is  vigorously 
pushed  forward  to  completion.  The  volumes  describee 
hereafter,  covering  the  surveys  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler 
will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  Congress  sees  fit  to 
order  the  publication.  Photo-lithographic  copies  of  the 
atlas  maps  will  be  issued  in  advance  for  immediate  use.' 

'  J\/issio/e  0/  the  North  American  Fiofile,  Gto- 
graphical.  Social,  atid  J'olitical :  lllustratt'd  by  six 
charts,  delineating  the  physical  architecture  and 
thermal  la^vs  0/  all  the  continents.  By  iViiliam 
Gilpin,  la  te  Governor  of  Colorado, 
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North  American  People^  he  has  given,  in  connection  with  six  great  maps, 
delineating  'The  Mountain  System  of  North  America;'  'TheSystem  ofParcs;' 
'Domestic  Relations  of  the  Great  Plains;'  The  North  American  Andes;' 
'  The  Pacific  Maritime  Front ; '  and  '  The  Isothermal  Zodiac  ; '  all  of  wliich,  in 
a  bird's-eye  glance,  present  to  the  common  reader  altogether  the  clearest  idea 
of  the  geographical,  social,  and  political  position  of  the  American  people,  yet 
produced.  Becoming  the  first  Governor  of  Colorado,  and  making,  in  advance 
of  any  careful  government  surveys,  wide  explorations,  and  for  many  years, 
with  rare  knowledge,  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm,  prosecuting  his  work,  he 
has  rendered  a  very  high  service  to  the  country  and  the  world.  I  shall  borrow, 
from  the  last  edition  of  The  Mission  of  the  North  American  People,  so  much 
as  I  can  find  space  for.  This  earnest  acknowledgment  I  cheerfully  make  of 
my  indebtedness  to  a  brave,  learned,  and  patriotic  man. 

The  Great  Basin  of  the  Mississippi. — Here  Governor  Gilpin  opens  his 
surveys.  He  considers  it  '  the  most  obviously  remarkable  physical  feature 
of  America,  and  of  the  inhabited  globe.  As  yet  the  popular  mind  does  not 
clearly  comprehend  its  dimensions,  and  the  understanding  of  its  physical 
characteristics  is  indistinct  and  vague.  It  is  bisected  through  its  centre  by  a 
supreme  artery,  which,  above  St.  Louis,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Missouri, 
and  below,  the  Mississippi  River. 

'  This  is  5,000  miles  in  length,  and  its  surface  is  a  continuous  inclined 
plane,  descending  seven  inches  in  the  mile.  Into  this  central  artery,  as  into 
a  common  trough,  descend  innumerable  rivers  coming  from  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  the  continent. 

'AH  of  the  immense  area  thus  drained,  forms  a  single  basin,  of  which  the 
circumferent  mountains  form  the  rim.  It  may  be  also  called  an  amphitheatre, 
embracing  1,123,100  s:iuare  miles  of  surface.  This  has  been,  during-  the  ante- 
diluvian ages,  the  bed  of  a  great  ocean,  such  as  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  the  Mediterranean,  above  the  surface  of  which  the  mountains  protruded 
themselves  as  islands.  Gradually  filled  up  by  the  filtration  of  the  waters  during 
countless  ages,  it  has  reached  its  present  altitude  above  the  other  basins, 
over  which  the  oceans  now  still  roll,  and  into  which  the  waters  have  retired. 

'  The  Basin  of  the  Mississippi  is,  then,  a  pavement  of  calcareous  rock 
many  thousand  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  the  sediment  of  the  superincumbent 
water,  deposited  stratum  upon  stratum,  compressed  by  its  weight  and  crys- 
tallized into  rock  by  its  chemical  fermentation  and  pressure.  It  is  in  exact 
imitation  of  this  sublime  process  of  the  natural  world,  that  every  housewife 
compresses  the  milk  of  her  dairy  into  solid  cheese  and  butter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  homogeneous,  undulating  plain  of  the  secondary  or  sedimentary  forma- 
tion, surmounted  by  a  covering  of  soil  from  which  springs  the  vegetation,  as 
hair  from  the  external  skin  of  an  animal.  Through  this  coating  of  soil,  and 
into  the  soft  surface  strata  of  rock,  the  descending  fresh  waters  burrow  their 
channels,  converging  everywhere,  from  the  circumferent  rim,  to  the  lowest 
level,  and  pass  out  to  the  sea. 
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<In  this  system,  which  is  the  same  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
animal  life,  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  minutest  rill  that  flows  from  a  garden 
fountain,  has  each  its  specific  and  conspicuous  place.  Hence  the  corres- 
ponding order  in  the  undulations,  the  variety,  and  the  complexity  of  contour 
in  the  surface  and  in  its  vegetation. 

'Such  is  this  vast  Basin,  whose  transverse  diameter  is  2,500  miles,  and  so 
simple,  homogeneous,  and  clear  is  the  system  of  its  geology  and  its  waters. 
The  vegetation  and  climate  have  a  like  consistent  order  of  arrangement,  and 
are  more  varied.  These  vary  with  the  latitude,  the  distance  from  the  oceans, 
and  with  the  altitude.  The  insular  site  of  New  York  City  is  upon  the  bank 
of  the  sea,  is  sixty  feet  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is  constantly  irrigated  by 
the  evaporation  coming  from  the  sea  ;  'it  is  in  latitude  41°  30'  north.  The 
plain  of  the  South  Pass  is  2,000  miles  from  the  sea  ;  is  elevated  7,500  feet 
above  the  sea ;  has  no  vapor  from  the  sea  ;  but  an  atmosphere  rainless  and 
without  dew ;  it  is  in  latitude  42°  30'  north.  Such  are  the  contrasts  in  the 
elements  affecting  climate  and  vegetation. 

'Through  the  interval  between  these  two  extremes  Nature  changes, 
from  one  to  the  other,  by  a  graduation  so  delicate  and  uniform  as  to  be 
scarcely  sensible  to  a  traveller  who  goes  less  than  the  whole  distance.  Yet, 
to  one  who  does  so,  these  changes  are  as  palpable  upon  the  face  of 
Nature,  as  are  the  diurnal  alternations  of  light  and  darkness.  The  tim- 
ber, the  flora,  and  the  grasses  indicate  the  presence  and  absence  of  atmos- 
pheric irrigation,  as  palpably  as  the  sun  indicates  the  day,  and  the  stars  the 
night. 

'  All  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Atlantic,  is  densely  timbered,  excepting  only  a  portion  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  ;  so  also  are  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  South  Missouri.  An  irregular  line  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie,  running  towards  the  south  and  west  into  Texas,  defines  the  cessation 
of  the  timber.  Between  this  line  and  the  sea  exists  a  continuous  forest 
region,  perpetually  moistened  by  showers  from  the  ocean.  Beyond  this  line, 
and  deeper  into  the  continent,  the  upland  ceases  to  nourish  timber,  which  is 
replaced  by  luxuriant  annual  grasses,  though  narrow  lines  of  forest  continue 
upon  the  saturated  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  islands.  This  is  the 
Prairie  region  of  luxuriant  annual  grasses,  and  soft  arable  soil,  over  which 
the  fires  annually  sweep  after  the  decay  of  vegetation. 

'  The  termination  of  this  belt  is  marked  by  an  irregular  line  parallel  to  the 
■first,  where  the  rains  ceases,  and  the  tunber  entirely  disappears.  It  is  about 
450  miles  in  width,  and  within  it  artificial  irrigation  is  not  practised,  nor 
necessary,  it  being  everywhere  soft,  arable,  and  fertile. 

'  To  this  succeeds  the  immense  rainless  region  onward  to  the  mountains, 
exclusively  pastoral,  of  a  compact  soil,  coated  with  the  dwarf  buffalo  grass, 
without  trees,  and  the  abode  of  the  aboriginal  cattle.  That  no  desert  does  or 
can  exist  within  this  Basin,  is  manifest  from  the  abundance  and  magnitude  of 
the  rivers  ;  the  uniform  calcareous  formation ;  the  absence  of  a  tropical  sun  ; 
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its  longitudinal  position  across  the  temperate  zone  ;   and  the  greatness  and 
altitude  of  the  mountains  on  its  western  rim. 

'The  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  resembles  a  fan  of  palm-leaf. 
The  stem  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  rests  in  the  Gulf;  above,  the  affluent 
rivers  converge  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  compass.  From  the  east  come  in 
the  Homochitto,  the  Yazoo,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
From  the  west,  the  Red  River,  the  Washita,  the  Arkansas,  the  White,  St. 
Francis,  and  Osage  Rivers,  the  Kansas,  the  Triple  Platte,  the  L'Eau  qui 
Cours,  and  the  Yellowstone,  all  navigable  rivers  of  great  length  and  import- 
ance. These  rivers  present  a  continuous  navigable  channel  of  22,500  miles, 
having  45,000  miles  of  shore,  an  amount  of  navigation  and  coast  equal  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  classifies  itself  into  one- 
and^a  half-fifths  of  the  compactly-growing  forest,  the  same  of  prairie,  and  two- 
fifths  of  great  plains.  Through  all  of  these  the  river  system  is  ramitled  as 
minutely  complex  as  are  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  system. 

'The  population  is  at  present  18,000,000.  The  capacity  for  population  is 
indefinite.  Comparison  will  illustrate  this  interesting  fact.  Society  erects 
itself  into  empires  in  order  to  arrive  at  strength,  civilization,  and  permanence. 
The  most  perfect  example  is  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  whose  history  we 
familiarly  possess  complete,  of  its  rise,  culmination,  and  slow  decline.  This 
empire  occupied  and  fused  into  one  political  and  social  system,  the  Basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whose  area  is  1,160,000  square  miles.  From  out  of  this 
they  never  passed,  except  into  the  corner  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  but  restricted 
themselves  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Pontic  Seas,  to  the  Nile,  to  the  Danube, 
and  to  the  Rhone.  This  empire,  embracing  the  above  area,  contained  under 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  131,000,000  of  population;  and  Rome  itself,  in  the 
geographical  centre,  had  a  diameter  of  50  miles  and  10,000,000  of  inhabitants  ! 
'But  the  are"a  of  the  Basin  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  salt-water  waste,  into 
which  protrude  the  peninsulas  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
themselves  filled  with  mountain  vertebrje,  and  also  a  few  islands.  Space  for 
habitations  and  the  production  of  food  is,  therefore,  scarce.  The  equivalent, 
with  us,  of  this  salt  surface  and  rugged  mountains,  is,  everywhere,  an  un- 
dulating, calcareous  plain,  uniformly  inhabitable  and  ])roductive.  The  rivers 
surpass  the  sea  for  the  freightage  of  commerce,  and  the  front  of  land  upon 
them  exceeds  the  coasts  of  the  oceans  in  amount  and  accessibility.  The  Basin 
of  the  Mississippi  will  then  more  easily  contain  and  feed  ten  times  the  popu- 
lation, or  1,310,000,000  of  inhabitants  ! 

'  If  to  the  calcareous  plain  extending  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  two  maritime 
fronts,  and  the  mountain  formation  be  added,  and  the  whole  compared  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  2,000,000,000  will  easily  find  room — a  population  double 
the  existing  human  race  !  This  Basin  is  all  within  the  Temperate  Zone  ;  but 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  tropical  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetation  are  produced.  On  the  high  mountain  slopes  grows  the  vege- 
tation of  the  Arctic  Zone.  Between  these  are  found  every  kind  of  agricul- 
tural production,  as  we  descend  from  the  extremes  to  the  central  medium. 
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*  In  position  it  is  exactly  central  to  the  continent.  Not  far  remote  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  bosom  of  romantic  scenery  and 
fertile  prairie,  is  a  spot  where  the  Smokyhill  and  Republican  Rivers,  by  their 
confluence,  form  the  Kansas.  This  is  the  geographical  centre  at  once  of  the 
North  Ametican  continent,  and  of  the  Basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

'  The  circle  described  from  this  centre,  with  a  radius  to  San  Francisco,  will 
pass  through  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  the  jiort  of  Severn  River  on  Hud- 
son's Bay,  through  Quebec,  through  Boston,  through  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico.  With  a  radius  to  the  49th  degree,  a  circle  will  pass 
through  Mobile,  Nevj  Orleans,  and  Matagorda.  This  spot  is,  therefore,  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  North  American  Continent  and  of  the  Basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  both  at  once.  It  is  also  equally  the  centre  of  the  American  Union, 
as  it  is  now  blocked  out  into  existing  States  and  into  prospective  States,  to 
occupy  sites  in  the  now-existing  Territories  !  Moreover,  it  is  equidistant 
from,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  between,  the  two  halves  of  the  human  family, 
distinctly  concentrated  ;  the  one-half  Christians,  occupying  Western  Europe, 
to  the  number  of  259,000,000  of  po]nilation  ;  the  other  half  Pagans,  occupy- 
ing Oriental  Asia  and  Polynesia,  to  the  number  of  650,000,000  ! 

'  Europe  has  all  the  outlets  of  its  inland  seas  and  rivers  towards  the  west, 
debouching  on  to  our  Atlantic  front,  towards  which  its  whole  surface  slopes. 
Asia  similarly  presents  to  our  Pacific  front  an  Oriental  slope,  containing  her 
great  rivers,  the  densest  masses  of  her  population,  and  detached  islands  of 
great  area,  dense  population,  and  infinite  production. 

'  The  distance  from  the  European  to  the  Asian  shores  (from  Paris  to  Pekin), 
travelling  straight  by  the  continuous  river  line  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Platte,  and  Snake  Rivers,  and  across  the  two  oceans,  is  only  10,000 
geographic  miles.  This  straight  line  is  the  axis  of  that  Temperate  Zone  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  the  globe,  thirty-three  degrees  in  width,  whicli 
contains  four-fifths  of  the  land,  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  all  the  white 
races,  commercial  activity,  and  industry  of  the  civilized  world. 

'When,  therefore,  this  interval  of  North  America  shall  be  filled  up,  the 
affiliation  of  mankind  will  be  accomplished,  proximity  recognized,  the  dis- 
traction of  intervening  oceans  and  equatorial  heats  cease,  the  remotest 
nations  grouped  together  and  fused  into  one  universal  and  convenient  system 
of  immediate  relationshi]). 

'  Political  societies  and  empires  have  in  all  ages  conformed  themselves  to 
emphatic  geographical  facts.  This  Democratic  Republican  empire  of  North 
America  is,  t\\&x\,  predestined  to  expand  and  fit  itself  to  the  continent;  to 
control  the  oceans  on  either  hand,  and  eventually  the  continents  beyond  them. 
Much  is  uncertain,  yet  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future,  this  much  of 
eternal  truth  is  discernible. 

'  In  geography  the  antithesis  of  the  old  world,  in  society  we  are  and  will 
be  the  reverse.'  Our  North  America  will  rapidly  accumulate  a  population 
equalling  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  :  a  people  one  and  indivisible, 
identical  in  manners,  language,  customs,  and  impulses  :  preserving  the  same 
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civilization,  the  same  religion  ;  imbued  with   the   same  opinions,  and  having 
the  same  political  liberties. 

'Of  this  we  have  two  illustrations  now  under  our  eye;  the  one  passing 
away,  the  other  advancing.  The  aborii^inal  Indian  race,  amongst  whom, 
from  Darien  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  from  Florida  to  Vancouver's  Island, 
exists  a  perfect  identity  in  hair,  complexion,  features,  religion,  stature,  and 
language  :  and,  second,  in  the  instinctive  fusion  into  one  language  and  into 
one  new  race  of  immigrant  Germans,  English,  Norwegians,  Celts,  and  Ital- 
ians, whose  individualities  are  obliterated  in  a  single  generation. 

'  Thus,  the  perpetuity  and  destiny  of  our  sacred  Union  find  their  conclu- 
sive proof  and  illustration  in  the  bosom  of  nature.  The  polidcal  storms  that 
periodically  rage  are  but  the  clouds  and  sunshine  that  give  variety  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  checker  our  history  as  we  march. 

'  The  possession  of  the  Basin  of  the  Alississippi,  thus  held  in  unify  by  the 
American  people,  is  a  supreme,  a  crowning  mercy.  Viewed  alone  in  its  won- 
derful position  and  capacity  among  the  continents  and  the  nations  ;  viewed, 
also,  as  the  dominating  part  of  the  great  calcareous  plain  formed  of  the  con- 
terminous Basins  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Atha- 
basca, the  amphitheatre  of  the  world — here  is  supremely,  indeed,  the  most 
magnificent  dwelling-place  marked  out  by  God  for  man's  abode. 

'  Behold,  then,  rising-  now  and  in  the  future,  the  empire  which  industry  and 
self-government  create.  The  growth  of  half  a  century,  hewed  out  of  the 
wilderness—  its  weapons,  the  axe  and  plow  ;  its  tactics,  labor  and  energy  ; 
its  soldiers,  free  and  equal  citizens.  Behold  the  oracular  goal  to  which  our 
eagles  march,  and  whither  the  phalanx  of  our  States  and  people  moves  har- 
moniously on,  to  plant  a  hundred  States  and  consummate  their  civic  great- 
ness.' 

Pastoral  America. — In  his  advance  towards  the  west,  Governor  Gilpin 
comes  to  The  Great  Plains,  which  he  claims  have  been  almost  as  little  under- 
stood, even  by  our  own  people,  as  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.  He  says  -.—'These  plains  are  not  deserts,  they  are  calcareous, 
and  form  the  Pastoral  Garden  of  the  world.  Their  position  and  area  may 
be  easily  understood.  The  meridian  line  which  terminates  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  on  the  west,  forms  their  eastern 
limit,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  crest  their  western  limit.  Between  thesf 
limits  they  occupy  a  longitudinal  parallelogram  of  less  than  i,ooo  miles  in 
width,  extending  from  the  Texan  to  the  Arctic  coasts.  There  is  no  timber 
upon  them,  and  single  trees  are  scarce.  They  have  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  abound  in  rivers.  They  are  clad  thick  with  nutritious 
grasses,  and  swarm  with  animal  life.  The  soil  is  not  silicious  or  sandy,  but 
is  a  fine  calcareous  mould.  They  run  smoothly  out  to  the  navigable  rivers, 
the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  Texan  coast.  The 
mountain  masses  .toward  the  Pacific  form  no  serious  barrier  between  them 
and  that  ocean.      No  portion  of  their  whole   sweep  of  surface  is  more  than 
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r,ooo  miles  from  the  most  facile  navigation.  The  prospect  is  everywhere 
gently  undulating  and  graceful,  being  bounded,  as  on  the  ocean,  by  the  hori- 
zon. Storms  are  rare,  except  during  the  melting  of  the  snows  upon  the  crest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

'  The  climate  is  comparatively  rabiless  ;  the  rivers  serve,  like  the  Nile,  to 
irrigate  rather  than  drain  the  neighboring  surface,  and  have  few  affluents. 
They  all  run  from  west  to  east,  having  beds  shallow  and  broad,  and  the  basins 
through  which  they  flow  are  flat,  long,  and  narrow.  The  area  of  the  Great 
Plains  is  equivalent  to  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  States  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  one  homogeneous  formation, 
smooth,  uniform,  and  continuous,  without  a  single  abrupt  mountain,  timbered 
space,  desert,  or  lake.  From  their  amjile  dimensions  and  position  they  de- 
fine themselves  to  be  the  pasti/re-Jields  of  the  world.  Upon  them  pastoral 
AGRICULTURE  will  become  a  separate  grand  department  of  continental  in- 
dustry.' 

'The  Pastoral  Region  is  longitudinal.  The  bulk  of  it  is  under  the 
Temperate  Zone,  out  of  which  it  runs  into  the  Arctic  Zone  on  the  north,  and 
into  the  Tropical  Zone  on  the  south.  The  parallel  Atlantic  arable  and  mari- 
time region  flanks  it  on  the  east  ;  that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west.   The  Great 


'  Pastoral  characteristic,  being  novel  to  our  peo- 
ple, needs  a  minute  explanation.  In  traversing  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  beach  to  the  South  Pass, 
the  point  of  greatest  altitude  and  remoteness  from  the 
sea,  we  cross  successively  the  timbered  region,  the 
/•rairie  region  of  soft  soil  and  long  annual  grasses,  and 
fin.ally  the  Great  Plains:  The  two  first  are  irrigated 
by  the  rains  coming  from  the  sea,  and  are  arable. 

The  last  is  raiuless,  of  a  compact  soil  resisting  the 
plow,  and  is,  therefore,  pastoral.  The  herbage  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  drj'ness  of  the 
soil  and  atmosphere,  and  '\i  perennial.  It  isedibleand 
nutritious  throughout  the  year.  I'his  is  the  'gramma,'' 
or  '  buffalo  grass.'  It  covers  the  ground  one  inch  in 
height,  has  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  moss,  and  its 
leaf  has  the  fineness  and  spiral  texture  of  a  negro's 
hair. 

During  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  immense 
mountain  masses  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Great 
Plains,  the  rivers  swell  like  the  Nile,  and  yield  a  copi- 
ous evaporation  in  their  long  sinuous  courses  across  the 
Plains;  storm-clouds  gather  on  the  summits,  roll  down 
the  mountain  flanks,  and  discharge  themselves  in  vernal 
showers.  During  this  temporary  prevalence  of  moist 
atmosphere  these  delicate  grasses  grow,  seed  in  the  root, 
and  are  cured  into  hay  -ujion  the  ground  by  the  gra- 
dually returning  drouth. 

It  is  this  longitudinal  belt  of  perennial  pasture  upon 
which  the  buffalo  finds  his  'pointer  food,  dwelling  upon 
it  without  regard  to  latitude,  and  here  are  the  infinite 
herds  of  aboriginal cMlXe-pecuMar  to  North  America — 
buffalo,  wild  horses,  elk,  antelope,  white  and  black- 
taiied  deer,  moimtain  sheep,  the  grisly  bear,  wolves, 
the  hare,  badger,  porcupine,  and  smaller  animals  innu- 
merable. 

The  aggregate  number  of  this  cattle,  by  calculation 
from  sound  data,  exceeds  one  hundred  million.  No 
annual  fires  ever  sweep  over  the  Great  Plains  ;  these 
are  confined  to  the  Prairie  region. 

The  Great  Plains  also  swarm  with  poultry' — the 
turkey,  the  mountain  cock,  the  prairie  cock,  sage  chick- 
ens, the  sand-hill  crane,  the  curlew.  Water-fowl  of 
every  variety,  the  swan,  goose,  brant,  ducks.  Mar- 
mots, the  armadillo,  the  peccary,  reptiles,  the  horned 
frog.  Birds  of  prey,  eagles,  vultures,  the  raven,  and 
the  small  birds  of  game  and  song.  The  streams  abound 
in  fish.     Dogs  and  demi-wolves  abound. 

The  immense  population  of  nomadic  Indians,  lately 


a  million  in  number,  have,  from  immemorial  antiquity, 
subsisted  exclusively  upon  these  aboriginal  herds. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  any  kmd  of  agriculture  or 
the  habitual  use  of  vegetable  food  or  fruits. 

From  this  source  the  Indian  draws  exclusively  his 
food,  his  lodge,  his  fuel,  harness,  clothnig,  -bed,  his 
ornaments,  weapons,  and  utensils.  Here  is  his  sole 
depeiidence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
existence.  The  innumeral.'le  carnivorous  animals  also 
.subsist  upon  them.  The  buffalo  alone  have  appeared 
tome  as  numerous  as  the  American  people,  ar.d  to  in- 
habit as  uniformly  as  large  a  space  of  country.  The 
buffalo  robe  at  once  suggests  his  adaptability  to  a  win- 
ter climate. 

The  Great  Plains  embraces  very  ample  proportion 
of  a]%ible  soil  for  farms.  The  '  bottoms  '  of  the  rivers 
are  very  broad  and  level,  having  only  a  few  inches  of 
elevation  above  the  waters,  which  descend  by  a  rapid 
and  even  current.  They  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
saturated  by  all  the  various  systems  of  artificial  irri- 
gation, azequias,  artesian  wells,  or  flooding  by  machin- 
ery. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  is  favorable  to 
health,  longevity,  intellectual  and  physical  dev-'^lopment, 
and  stimulative  of  an  exalted  tone  of  social  civilization 
and  refinement. 

The  American  people  and  their  ancestral  European 
people  have  dwelt  for  many  thousand  years  exclusively 
in  countries  of  timber  and  within  the  region  of  the 
maritime  atmosphere  :  where  winter  annihilates  all 
vegetation  annually  for  half  the  year  ;  where  all  animal 
food  must  be  sustained,  fed,  and  fattened  by  tillage 
with  the  plow  ;  where  the  ^jjcwz'm/ necessities  of  exist- 
ence, food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  dwellings,  are  secured 
only  by  constant  and  intense  manual  toil. 

To  this  people,  heretofore,  the  immense  empire  of 
pastoral  agriculture,  at  the  threshold  of  which  we 
have  arrived,  has  been  as  completely  a  blank,  as  was 
the  present  condition  of  social  development  un  the  At 
lantic  Ocean  and  the  American  Continent,  to  the  ordi 
nary  thoughts  of  the  antique  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Hence  this  immense  wurld  of  plains  and  moun 
tains  ;  occupying  three-fifths  of  our  continent  ;  so 
noA'el  to  them  and  so  exactly  contradictory  in  every  fea- 
ture to  the  existence,  prejudices,  routine,  and  ecfin  amy 
of  society,  is  unanimously  pronounced  an  uninl^jibp 
table  desert. 
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Plains,  then,  at  once  separate  and  bind  together  these  flanks,  rounding  out 
both  the  variety  and  compactness  of  arrangement  in  the  elementary  details 
of  society,  which  enables  a  continent  to  govern  itself  with  the  same  ease  as  a 
single  city. 

'  The  American  people  are  about,  then,  to  inaugurate  a  no7'el cind  immense 
order  of  industrial  production  :  Pastoral  Agriculture. — Its  fields  will  be 
the  Great  Plains  intermediate  between  the  oceans.  Once  commenced,  it 
will  develop  very  rapidly.  We  trace  in  their  history  the  successive  inaugura- 
tion and  systematic  growth  of  several  of  these  distinct  orders  :  The  tobacco 
culture,  the  rice  culture,  the  cotton  culture,  the  immense  provision  culture  of 
cereals  and  meats,  leather  and  ivool  the  gold  culture,  navigation  external  and 
internal,  commerce  external  and  internal,  transpoi'tation  by  land  and  water, 
the  he7np  culture,  \.\\q  fisheries,  and  manufactures.  Each  of  these  has  arisen  as 
time  has  ripened  the  necessity  for  each,  and  noiselessly  taken  and  filled  its 
approjmate  i^lace  in  the  general  economy  of  our  industrial  empire.  This 
pastoral  property  transports  itself  on  the  hoof,  and  finds  its  food  ready  fur- 
nished by  nature.  In  these  elevated  countries  fresh  meats  become  the  pref- 
erable food  for  man,  to  the  exclusion  of  bread,  vegetables,  and  salted  arti- 
cles. 

'  The  atmosphere  of  the  Great  Plains  is  perpetually  brilliant  with  sun- 
shine, tonic,  healthy,  pungent,  and  inspiring  to  the  temper.  It  correspond; 
with  and  surpasses  the  historic  climate  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  from  whence  we 
inherit  all  that  is  ethereal  and  refined  in  our  system  of  civilization,  our  re- 
ligion, our  sciences,  our  alphabet,  our  numerals,  our  written  languages,  our 
articles  of  food,  our  learning,  and  our  system  of  social  manners.' 

The  Pares  of  the  North  American  Andes. — Governor  Gilpin  next  reaches 
what  he  denominates  the  culminawion  of  their  superlative  grandeur  in  the  Four 
Pares  of  Colorado  : 

'  This  system  towers  over  and  crowns  the  whole  continental  structure. 
Mortised  down,  many  thousand  feet,  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  flattened 
cone,  encircled  by  all  the  other  North  American  mountains,  they  surround 
the  sources  and  shed  out  all  the  grand  arterial  rivers,  which  radiate  to  all  the 
seas.  Here  is  the  supreme  dome,  which  surmounts  the  heart  of  North  Amer- 
ica ! '  Those  who  would  conceive  on  what  a  scale  nature  has  constructed  her 
works  in  these  regions  must  read  Governor  Gilpin's  charming  work,  or  spend 
thirty  years  as  he  did  in  their  exploration.' 

'  The  California  Gold  Feiier  had  its  invention  dwarfing  power,  the  waste,  the  piratical  temper,  the 
and  birth  in  1848.  It  has  in  a  decade  of  years  trans-  monopoly  of  sea  navigation  is  at  an  end.  Its  despot- 
planted  itself  to  Australasia  and  to  Pike's  Peak.  It  ism  and  arrogance  over  the  rural  populations  is  ab- 
bas permeated  mankind  as  an  electric  fluid,  to  animate,  sorbed  and  reversed. 

to  regenerate,  toexalt  humanity.      It  permanently  forti-  We  have  seen  the  energies  of  the  American  people, 

fies  PROGRESS  with  impregnable  power  and  activity.  bringing;  into  line  and  into  use  these  ne^n poivers,  span 

Its  inspiring  democratic  genius  has,  within  a  quarter  their  coniinent  with  the  Pacific  Knihfay,  3.S  with  the 

of  a  century,  covered  the  continents  with  railways  and  rapidity  of  liqhtninc;  from  a  mountain  cloud, 

with  telegraphs.    It  economizes  navigation  by  its  reduc-  Availing  themselves  of  the  favorable /'//^r/^rj/ warm;!, 

tion  to  steam  ferries  upon  the  oceans   and    telegraphic  upon  the  Plateau,  and  upon  the  immediate  sea-coasts, 

cables  upon  its  profound  bed.  bathed   by  the  Asiatic   Gulf   Stream   (the    Siiro-Siwo), 

Immortal  railways  extend   themselves,  to   become  a  they  will    contin\ie  toe.xpand  their  work  to     Hehring's 

universal  system,  over  all  the  land  of  the  glnlie  !     The  Straits,  where  all  the  continents  are  united. 
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The  Mountain  Formation  of  North  America. — These  immense  outlines 
are  drawn  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand.  The  field  over  which  this  forma- 
tion extends,  stretches  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
covers  two-sevenths  of  the  continent.  '  In  its  superficial  contents,  bulk,  and 
variety  of  mountain  masses  it  equals  the  aggregate  mountains  of  all  the  other 
continents.  It  has  peculiar  characteristics,  which  render  it  more  interesting 
than  them  all.  Travelling  transversely  across  from  east  to  west  along  the 
thirty-ninth  degree,  the  breadth  is  1,600  miles  ;  the  length,  continuous  from 
Tehauntepec  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  is  4,500  miles  ;  the  direction  is  regular  from 
south  south-east  to  north-north-west.  From  east  to  west  the  traveller  enters 
and  crosses  five  physical  divisions,  as  distinct  in  order  and  succession  as  are 
the  prismatic  streaks  of  the  rainbow  to  the  eye.  These  are  :  ist.  The  Black 
Hills,  or  Eastern  Piedmont  ;  2d.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Sierra  Madre  (Rocky 
Mountain)  ;  3d.  The  Plateau  of  the  Table  Lands,  with  its  mountain  chains  ; 
4th.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Snowy  Andes  (the  Sierra  Nevada);  5th.  The 
Maritime  Piedmont  of  the  Pacific  Shore.  The  divisions  are  parallel  to  one 
another  like  the  streaks  of  the  rainbow,  and,  like  them,  run  throughout  from 
end  to  end  of  the  mountain  formation,  in  which  they  are  blended  together  in 
one  embodied  mass.' 

All  these  divisions  are  described  with  fascinating  distinctness  ;  but  in 
reaching  the  last,  he  confesses  himself  bewildered,  '  for  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time F'ront  brings  us  out  to  meet  the  ocean,  to  blend  together  the  varieties 
of  sea  and  land,  and  where,  among  the  assembled  climates  and  countries  of 
the  globe.  Cornucopia  permanently  dwells  with  her  ever-redundant  and  over 
flowing  horn  of  ripening  beauty  and  plenty. 

'  This  Pacific  Maritime  Front  is  the  counterpart  of  that  outside  of  the 
Alleghany  and  upon  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  tide-water  region.  The  Atlantic 
Front  has  an  area  of  271,000  square  miles,  this  of  420,000;  it  is  not  much 
broader  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  but  has  a  greater  longitude.  In 
every  detail  of  cUmate,  vegetation,  soil,  and  physical  formation,  there  is  be- 
tween these  two  seaboards  the  completest  contrast. 

'On  the  Pacific  are  blended,  beneath  the  eye,  and  swept  in  at  one  sight, 
the  sublime,  castellated  masses  of  the  Andes— their  bases  are  set  in  the 
emerald  verdure  of  the  plain,  rising  gently  above  the  sea-level — their  middle 
flanks  are  clothed  with  the  arborescent  grandeur  of  pine  and  cedar  forests. 
Naked  above,  and  towering  into  the  upper  air,  their  columnar  form  of  struc 
ture  resembles  an  edifice  designed  to  enclose  the  whole  globe  itself;  but  from 
this  foundation,  and  rearing  their  snow-covered  crests  another  mile  into  the 

This  will   prolong   itself  along   the   similarly  propi-  globe  will  be.  thus  united  and  fused  by  land  travel  and 

tious  tker7nal  selvage  of  the  Oriental  Russian  coasts,  by    railways. 
into  China.  Behold  what  a  short  quarter  of  a  century  in  time 

To   prolong   this  unbroken    line  of  Co-SMOPOLITAN  has  sufficed   to   originate    and    accomplish,  in    an  age 

Railways  along  the  latitudi?tal  Plateau  of  Asia,   to  awakened  and  armed  with  the  sululc  democratic  power 

Moscow,  to  Berlin,  to  Paris,  to  Madrid,  and    to   Lon-  of  free  and  abundant  gold  ! 
ron,  will  not  have  long  delay.  What  celerity  of  motion  !     What    vivacity    of  pro- 

The   less   significant  and  isolated  continents  of  the  gress  !     What  victories,   what    triumphant,   what  sub- 

Soutlurn    Hemisphere— South  America,    Africa,   and  lime  energie;,  !     What  works  of  magnitude  !     How  be- 

Australasia— will  be  reached  hy  feeders  through  Pana-  nignant  tu    mankind  !     How  prophetic  of  the  future  ' 

ma,  Suez,  and  the  chcin  of  Oriental  peninsulas  and  How  charitable  to  universal  humanity.— (^///^w'i  Mts 

islands.     The  whole  ai  -a  and  all  the  populations  of  the  sion  of  the  North  American  Peofle,  pp.  97-93. 
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firniamenc,  shoo!,  uo  volcanic  peaks  at  intervals  of  one  hundred  miles,  encas 
mg  the  throats  of  the  inner  world  of  fire,  and  coruscated  in  perpetual  snow, 
beneath  coronets  of  volcanic  smoke  and  flames. 

'The  sublimest  of  the  oceans;  majestic  rivers  more  worthy  to  be  deified 
than  the  Ganges  or  Egyptian  Nile;  the  grandest  and  most  elevated  of  earth's 
mountains  ;  superlative  forest  evergreen  ;  an  emerald  verdure  and  exuberant 
fertility  ;  a  mellow  and  delicious  atmosphere,  imbued  with  purple  tints  re- 
flected from  the  ocean  and  the  mountains  ;  a  soft  vernal  temperature  the  year 
round.  Whatsoever  can  be  combined  of  inassive  and  rugged  mountains, 
picturesque  landscape,  and  a  verdant  face  of  nature  shining  under  the  richest 
sunlight  :  a  climate  soft  and  serene  ;  whatsoever  of  all  these,  blended  and 
enjoyed  in  combination,  will  accomplish  to  give  grace,  elevation,  and  refine- 
ment to  the  social  world,  are  here  united  to  woo  and  develop  the  genius  of 
our  country  and  our  people. 

'  In  all  these  natural  favors  our  western  seaboard  front  is  supremely  more 
gifted  than  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Asian  Seas,  for 
fifty  centuries  the  favorite  theme  of  history,  poetry,  and  song.  The  embellish- 
ments which  old  society  and  the  accumulating  contributions  of  a  hundred 
successive  generations  add  to  nature,  are  not  yet  there  ;  but  these  will  come, 
and  to  us  who  fan  the  career  of  our  great  country  whilst  we  live,  the  future, 
which  posterity  will  possess  and  enjoy,  is  full  of  the  radiance  of  true  glory. 

'  Such  is  a  homespun  and  laconic  detail  of  a  few  essential  facts  necessary 
to  comprehend  the  Mountaiti  Formation  of  North  America,  and  to  know 
where  and  what  it  is.  The  subject  is  above  the  reach  of  imagination  or  orna- 
ment, and  of  a  higher  level.  Intelligent  research  and  candid  judgment  must 
supply  the  rest,  and  fill  up  the  portrait.' 

In  closing  his  picture  he  indulges  in  the  transports  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope.  He  had  spoken  of  that  portion  of  our  destiny  '  already  transacted,' — 
he  continues  : — '  The  nntransacted  destiny  of  the  American  people  is  to  sub- 
due the  continent — to  animate  the  many  hundred  millions  beyond  the  Pacific 
and  cheer  them  upward — to  set  the  principle  of  self-government  at  work — 
to  agitate  these  herculean  masses — to  establish  a  new  order  in  human  affairs 
— to  set  free  the  enslaved — to  regenerate  superannuated  nations — to  change 
darkness  into  light — to  stir  up  the  slee[)  of  a  hundred  centuries — to  teach  old 
nations  a  new  civilization  —  to  confirm  the  destiny  of  the  human  race — to 
carry  the  career  of  mankind  to  its  culminating  point— to  cause  stagnant  people 
to  be  re-born — to  perfect  science — to  emblazon  history  with  the  conquest  of 
peace — to  shed  a  new  and  resplendent  glory  upon  mankind — to  unite  the  world 
in  one  social  family — to  dissolve  the  spell  of  tyranny  and  exalt  charity — to  ab- 
solve the  curse  that  weighs  down  humanity,  and  to  shed  blessings  around  the 
.world  !  We  no  longer  march  into  the  blind  wilderness,  dependent  upon 
and  chained  exclusively  to  Europe  in  the  rear.  We  open  up  in  front  of  the 
gorgeous  arena  of  the  Asiatic  Ocean. 

'At  present,  the  huge  city  of  1-ondon  monojjolizes  the  imi)orts  from  the 
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Oriental  world.  These  are  stored  there,  and  retailed  to  the  people  residing 
in  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic.  Upon  the  labor  of  the  American  people,  so  far 
as  they  participate  in  the  consumption  of  Oriental  wares,  is  harnessed  the 
frightful  burden  to  support  the  British  people  and  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
be  devoured  by  their  voracious  despotism  of  trade.  The  work  of  emancipa- 
tion is  accomplished  by  the  intrepid  energies  and  conquests  of  the  pioneer 
army  of  North  America.  It  only  remains  to  be  appreciated  and  acce])ted  by 
the  people. 

'We  are  about  to  supply  by  direct  export,  the  food  and  precious  and  base 
metals  to  850,000,000  of  neighboring  Asiatics  !  To  Japan  :  to  China  :  to 
India.  To  the  gorgeous  islands  of  Borneo  :  Sumatra  :  Java,  To  the  Philip- 
pines :  the  Celebes.  To  the  Archipelagoes  of  the  Sooloo  Sea  and  Polynesia  ! 
These  are  larger  in  aggregate  area,  and  more  populous,  than  Europe  ;  and  are 
7iearer  to  us. 

'  Included  within  the  equatorial  zone,  but  ajiproached  by  us  through  the 
temperate  zone,  they  overflow  with  merchandises  desirable  to  our  people,  in 
multitudinous  affluence.  To  us  will  belong  the  prodigious  carrying  trade  upon 
the  seas  for  these  infinite  multitudes.  The  equatorial  heats  are  outflanked 
and  avoided  The  conflict  for  dominion  over  the  multiplied  commerce  of 
the  world  is  fought^  and  the  conclusive  victory  is  won  for  our  country.  A 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  now  reside  within  the  Mississippi 
Basin,  and  in  this  Asiatic  front  of  our  continent,  which  is  born  from  us.' 


SECTION  THIRD. 

The  Latest  Accessions  to  the  Union. 

loiva. — This  State  came  into  the  Union  December  28,  1846,  under  cir- 
cumstances as  favorable  as  ever  attended  the  establishment  of  any  one  of 
our  commonwealths.*  Her  territory  extended  north  and  south  208  miles; 
east  and  west,  300  ;  embracing  55,045  square  miles — being  ten  times  larger 
than  Connecticut,  seven  times  larger  than  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-five 
times  larger  than  Delaware.  But  the  vast  extent  of  her  area  gives  little  idea 
of  the  resources  of  her  soil,  for  her  name,  '  the  beautiful  land,'  seems  to 
have  been  well  chosen  in  the  Indian  nomenclature  ;  since  on  this  broad  con- 
tinent no  State  shows  so  small  an  amount  of  inferior  land.  The  growth  of 
her  population  has  been  almost  incredible.  In  1840,  it  was  43,000  ;  in  1850, 
192,000  ;  in  i860,  675,000  ;  in  1870,  1,200,000.  It  now  ranks  as  the 
eleventh  State  of  the  Union.      Its  early  history  is  filled  with  romance  and  ad- 

'  Iowa. — ByActof  June  12,  1838,  to  take  effect  July  while  on  the  north  it  extended  to  the  parallel  passing 
3,  1838,  founded  as  a  Territory  from  the  Territory  of  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mankato  or  Blue  Earth  River. 
Wisconsin,  and  included  all  the  territory  between  the  By  Act  of  August  4.  1846.  the  State  of  Iowa  was  ex- 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  north  of  the  pres-  tended  westward  and  restricted  on  the  north  to  its  pres- 
tnt  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri.      By  ent  boundaries  ;    by  Act  of  December  28,   1846,  re-ad- 

Act  of  March  3,  1845.  admitted  as  a  State,  having  the  mitted  as  so  enlarged Historical  Notes,  Ninth.  C(t¥ 

Bame  boundaries  as  at  present,  except  that  to  the  west  sus,  p.  577. 
ihe  State   extended  only  to   the   meridian   of   17°  30', 
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venture,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  mingling  of 
almost  unnumbered  nationalities,  whose  i)eople  are  so  fast  blending  togethei 
in  prosperity  and  the  arts  of  peace,  that  one  of  the  fairest  samples  is  presented 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  community  free  from  most  of  the  drawbacks  and 
embarrassments  of  primitive  civil  lite,  and  blessed  with  all  its  benefactions. 

Wisconsin. — Admitted  May  29,  1848.  Her  territory'  is  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  Iowa,  being  53,924  square  miles,  and  her  progress  in  population 
just  about  as  rapid.  In  1840  it  was  31,000;  in  1850,  305,000;  in  i860, 
776,000  ;  in  1870,  1,055,000.  As  an  indication  of  her  diversified  industry 
and  prosperity,  she  occupies  the  thirteenth  place  in  the  Union  in  the  value  of 
her  manufactures,  her  investments  being  over  fifty  million  dollars  ;  and  in  the 
value  of  her  commodities  nearly  one  hundred  millions.  No  land  under  the 
sun  lies  fairer,  for  her  limits  are  chiefly  determined  by  rivers  and  lakes  ;  Lake 
Michigan  bordering  her  on  the  east  ;  Lake  Superior  touching  her  on  the 
northwest ;  and  the  Mississippi  sweeping  by  most  of  her  western  border. 
The  record  of  her  work  in  education,  like  that  of  all  the  other  States  and 
Territories,  has  already  been  given. 

California. — This  princely  State,''  the  largest  in  the  Union  except  Texas, 
is  bounded  by  Oregon  on  the  north  ;  Nevada  and  Arizona  on  the  east  ; 
Mexico  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Pacific  on  her  entire  border,  which  stretches 
over  eight  hundred  unles.  She  embraces  a  territory  of  189,000  square  miles, 
or  121,000,000  acres  ;  forty 'millions  of  which  are  arable,  and  nearly  as  many 
more  suitable  for  grazing — and  partly  through  her  good  fortune,  but  chiefly 
perhaps  through  the  energy  and  genius  of  her  wonderful  people,  she  consti- 
tutes in  QJvil  life  the  most  stupendous  miracle  of  modern  civilization.  She 
came  into  the  Union  September  9,  1850.  Her  first  census,  taken  in  1850, 
reported  93,000  ;  her  State  census  in  1852  gave  her  265,000  ;  the  national 
census  of  i860,  380,000;  that  of  1870,  560,000;  while  her  present  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Until  recently,  her 
gold  products  averaged  from  forty  to  sixty-five  millions  per  annual,  having  in 
the  aggregate,  two  years  ago,  considerably  exceeded  one  thousand  million  dol- 
lars.    The  products  of  her  quicksilver  mines  have   been  very  great  ;  but  her 

'  Wi^oNSiN. — By  Act  of  April  20,  1836,  to  take  ef-  boundary  line,  was  taken  to  form  the  Territory  of 
feet  July  3,  1836,  formed  as  a  Territory  out  of  the  lands  Iowa.  By  Act  of  August  6,  1846,  the  Territory  thus  re- 
originally  acquired  by  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  duced  in  size  was  enabled  to  become  a  State,  as  now 
Britain,  m  1783.  and  other  lands  which  were  a  part  of  bounded  ;  by  Act  of  May  29,  1848,  admitted  as  a  State, 
the  French  cession.  At  the  date  of  this  act  all  these  The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  not  in- 
lands were  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  The  part  eluded  in  the  'I'erritory  of  Iowa  or  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
east  of  the  Mississippi  had  formerly  been  successively  consin  was,  in  1S49,  included  in  the  Territory  of  Miunc- 
in  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  sota. — Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Census, -p.  577. 
Territories  of  Indiana,    Illinois,   and    Michigan.     The 

part  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  '  February  2,  1848.  Mexico  ceded  the  territory  now 

formerly  been  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.     As  so  con-  covered  by  the  States  of  California    .nd  Nevada  ;  also 

stituted  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  bounded  on  the  her  claims  to  the  territory  covered  by  the  present  State 

east,  northeast,  and  on  the  south  as  far  to  the  west  as  of  Texas,  and   the  Territories  of  Utah,   Arizona,    and 

the  Mississippi  River  by  the  present  boundaries  of  the  New  Mexico,  bv  portions  of  the  Territories  of  Wyoming, 

State  of  Wisconsin  :  on  the  south,  going  westward  from  Colorado,  and  by  the  unorganized  territory  west  of  the 

;he  Mississippi  River,  by  the  present  northern  boun-  Indian  Country,  except  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  .Art 

dary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  ;   and  on  the  west  by  the  zona,  and  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  ly- 

Missouri   River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  international  ing  south  of  the  River  Gila  and  west  of  the  old  bound 

noundary  line.     By  Actofjiuie  12.  1838,  all  of  the  Ter-  aryofNew  Mexico,  which  lands  were  ceded  by  Mexici 

ritory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  a  line  due  December  30,  1853,  and  arc   known   as  the   (Jadsdej 

north  from  the  »'  trees  of  that  river  to  the  international  Purchase. — Historical  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p.  578. 
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cereals,  embracing  fruits,  and  grapes  especially,  are  now  proving  a  source  of 
much  greater  wealth.  Probably  there  is  not  a  land  on  which  the  sun  shines 
which  has  been  so  munificently  endowed  by  nature  with  the  means  of  wealth, 
health,  and  prosperity.  California  has  more  than  realized  the  wildest  El  Do- 
rado dreams  of  the  poets  of  all  ages. 

Minnesota.— ?A-iQ  came  into  the  Union  May  ii,  1858,  having  been  organ-- 
ized  as  a  Territory  in  1849.'  Minnesota  hes  near  the.  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent. While  her  eastern  border  is  washed  by  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north 
she  touches  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  bounded  by  the  British  posses- 
sions, yet  within  her  bosom  lie  the  fountains  of  the  Mississippi  River,  whose 
waters  make  her  southwestern  boundary.  Her  area  is  83,531  square  miles. 
Although  she  has  no  mountabns,  yet  her  surface,  in  its  undulations,  resemble? 
the  rolling  prairies  of  the  adjoining  States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  her 
northern  ])ortion  the  springs  which  feed  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  and 
Lake  AVinnepeg  on  the  north,  burst  from  hills  which  rise  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  In  1850  she  had  a  population  of  only  6,000  ;  in  ten  years  it 
had  increased  to  172,000  ;  with  another  decade  it  had  risen  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  in  1873,10  550,000.  As  a  sample  of  the  sources  from  which  her 
|)opulation  has  grown,— as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  States  generally,— the 
following  classification  of  the  census  of  1870  shows  :  Males,  235,000  ;  females, 
205,000  ;  of  the  aggregate,  280,000  being  natives,  and  160,000  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  the  natives,  125,000  were  born  in  the  State  ;  11,000  in  Illinois ;  10,000  in 
Maine  :  39,000  in  New  York  ;  13,000  in  Ohio  ;  12,000  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
24,000  in  Wisconsin.  Her  foreign  population  comprised  1 7,000  born  in  British 
America  ;  1,900  in  Denmark  ;  1,700  in  France  ;  41,000  in  Germany  ;  6,000 
in  England;  28,000  in  Ireland;  2,200  in  Scotland;  1,850  in  Holland; 
•^6,000  in  Norway;  21,000  in  Sweden;  and  2,200  in  Switzerland.  Her  ad- 
vancement in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  railroads  has  been 
almost  unparalleled.  What  she  has  done  for  education  has  already  been 
stated.  Her  increase  in  wealth  has  been  extraordinary— the  estimated  value 
of  her  real  and  personal  property  having  risen,  in  ten  years,  from  fifty-two  mil- 
lions, to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Oregon.—B-Qr  admission  dates  from   February  14,  1859.'     Nine  years  dc- 
fore,  her  population  was  only  13,000  ;  in  i860,  it  rose  to  52,500;   in   1870, 

1  MiNNFTOTA.-By  Act  of  March  3.  1849.  formed  as  souri  and  White  Earth  Rivers  ;  area    165,491   square 

a  Territory  "out  of  land  east  of  the   Mississippi   River  miles.     By  Act  of  I  ebruary  26,  1857,  the  portion  of  tne 

ceded  by  Great  Britain,  which  was  first  in   the  Terri-  Territory  east  of  the  present  western   boundai-y  Df  the 

torv  northwest  of   the  river  Ohio,   afterwards  succes-  State  was  enabled  to  become  a  State  ;  by  Act  of  May 

sivelv  in  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  11,    1858.    the   same  was  admated   as  a   State:   area, 

and  Wisconsin,  and  out  of  other  lands  west  of  the  Mis-  83.531  square  miles      Ihe  part  of  the  lemtory  not  m- 

sisslppi   River   ceded   by  France,  which   were   succes-  eluded  in  the  State,  81,960  square  miles,  became  a  part 

sively  in   the  Territories  of  Louisiana  (afterwards  or-  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota 

eanized  as  the  Territory  of  Missouri),  Michigan,  Wis-  2  Oregon. -By  Act  of  August  14,  1848,  formed  as  « 

consin     and   Iowa.     At  the  passa<?e  of  this  act,   this  Territory  out  of  the    French   cession,   extending  Irom 

Territory  consisted   of  the  parts  of  the  Territories  of  the  Forty-second  parallel  to  the  international  boundary 

Iowa  and  Wisconsin  which  were  not   respectively  in-  line,    and  from    the  Pacific    Ocean    eastward    to    the 

duded  in  the  States  of  the  same  names.     As  thus  con-  Rocky    Mountains  ;  area,  288,345    square   miles.     By 

stituted    the   Teriitnry    extended    from    the   northern  Act  of  !•  ebruary  14,  1859,  admitted  as  a  State   as   now 

Dourdary  of  the  Stitc  of  Iowa  northward  to  the  inter-  bounded  ;  area,  95,274  square  miles       Ihe  part  ol  the 

national 'boundary  line,  and  from  the  western  bounda-  Territory  not   included    in   the    btate,    193.071   '""■"■' 

ries  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and   Iowa  to  the  Mis-  mUes,  became  the  original  1  erntory  Jf  W  ashni. 


93,071  square 
ton. 
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91,000.  Amongst  all  the  far  Western  States  she  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
native  population  ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen  her  system  of  education  in- 
dicates the  intelligence  of  her  people.  The  area  of  Oregon  exceeds  that  of 
most  the  States,  being  95,274  sguare  miles.  Standing  oiT  so  far  from  the 
older  settlements  of  the  Republic,  and  being  first  settled  by  native  Ameri- 
cans, a  careful  study  of  Oregon  as  she  now  exists — enjoying  in  a  preeminent 
degree  all  the  blessings  of  free  civil  government,  adorned  by  all  the  embel- 
lishments of  civilization — offers  one  of  the  fairest  themes  for  the  student  who 
would  analyze  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

Kansas. — She  entered  the  Union  January  29,  1861,'  as  the  first  victory 
for  freedom  after  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  had  begun.  From  i860  her  popu- 
lation had  increased  from  107,000,  to  364,000  ;  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  natives  of  this  country,  the  rest  having  more  than  the  average  of  respecta- 
bility and  intelligence,  since  in  those  times  few,  except  the  lovers  of  free  in- 
stitutions, and  those  who  desired  to  cast  their  lot  in  a  State  absolutely  free,  had 
finally  settled  in  a  commonwealth  which  was  born  in  convulsions,  and  nur- 
tured in  conflict  and  trouble.  Her  area  is  81,318  square  miles,  and  embraces 
a  portion  of  that  extensive  region  which  gently  sloi)es  from  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Her  first  inhabitants 
carried  with  them  all  the  elements  for  founding  a  new  and  prosperous  State. 
Even  as  early  as  1870,  she  had  2,000,000  acres  of  improved  land;  636,000 
woodland;  and  3,055,000  of  unimproved  land  embraced  in  her  farms,  their 
value  being  over  ninety  million  dollars.  She  was  then  raising  two  and  a  half 
million  bushels  of  wheat  ;  seventeen  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  her  live 
stock  was  valued  at  over  $25,000,000  ;  and  with  an  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture was  deriving  vast  revenues  from  the  soil.  Manufactures  had  been 
placed  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  she  seemed  to  lack  none  of  the  elements 
of  prosperity  and  progress. 

Nevada. — This  State's  area  covers  112,090  square  miles. ^  In  1870  her 
population  was  43,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  United 
States.  Her  soil  is  not  generally  favorable  to  agriculture  ;  but  her  mineral 
wealth  is  so  preeminently  great,  that  the  temptations  to  enterprise  and  labor 
in  that  direction  have  made  the  inhabitants  forget  all  other  attractions.  Nevada 
is  the  silver  State,  for  her  mines  seem  to  be  the  richest  yet  discovered  on  the 

'  Kansas. — By  Act  of  May  30,  1854,  formed  as  a  Territorj' from  a  strip  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
Territory,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  west  of  the  Thirty- 
Missouri  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  the  eighth  meridian.  Cahfornia,  however,  has  not  ceded 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  :  and  from  the  part  of  the  Territory  included  in  the  statutory 
the  Thirty-seventh  northward  to  the  Fortieth  parallel,  boundaries  of  Nevada  ;  area,  exclusive  of  this  portion 
excepting  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  of  California,  73,574  square  miles.  By  Act  of  March 
north  of  the  Thirty-seventh  parallel;  area,  126,283  21,  1864,  enabled  to  become  a  .State  ;  October  31,  1864, 
square  miles.  By  Act  of  January  29.  1861,  that  por-  proclaimed  a  State.  By  Act  of  May  5,  1866,  there  were 
tion  of  the  Territory  east  of  the  Twenty-fifth  meridian,  added  to  the  Stare  of  Nevada  18,326  square  miles 
Bi,3i8  square  miles,  was  admitted  as  a  State.  By  Act  from  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  12,225  square  miles 
of  February  28,  186:,  the  remainder  of  the  Territory,  from  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Present  area  of  the 
44,965  square  miles,  was  included  in  the  Territory  of  State  of  Nevada,  104,125  square  miles. — Historical 
Colorado. — H-.stori:al No'es,  Ninth  Census,  p.  578.  Notes,  Ninth  Census,  p.  579, 

*  Nevad/>  — By  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  formed  as  a 
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continent ;  and  while  in  1872  they  produced  in  bulHon,  chiefly  silver,  nearly 
$25,000,000,  new  discoveries  and  developments  have  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  soberest  judgment  can  hardly  confine  their  products  within  any  rea- 
sonable limit. 

Nebraska.— 'i\\Q  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  January,  1867,'  and  in  the 
census  of  1870  her  population  numbered  123,000,  92,000  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  United  States.  She  has  an  area  of  76,000  square  miles,  one-fourth  of 
which  consists  of  alluvial  bottoms,  and  one  half  of  undulating  prairie  lands, 
whose  extraordinary  fertility  is  specially  spoken  of  in  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1872.  In  twelve  years  the  number  of  her  farms  had 
increased  from  2,800  to  12,300.  In  1870  the  assessed  value  of  her  real  and 
personal  property  was  fifty-five  million  dollars,  and  the  increase,,  during  1872 
alone,  was  estimated  at  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Thus  ends  the  enumeration  of  the  thirty-seven  States  which  now  constitute 
the  organic  commonwealths  of  the  Republic.  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  not 
having^been  admitted  during  the  last  Congress,  await,  with  their  other  sister 
Territories,  their  turn  for  admission. 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

The  Work  of  the  Telegraph  and  its  Inventor. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse.— His  was  one  of  the  noblest  lives  that  have 
been  led  on  the  earth— his  is  one  of  the  names  that  cannot  possibly  die  ;  for 
the  memory  of  his  deeds  will  be  flashed  from  his  own  instruments,  through 
all  the  coming  ages ;  the  world  already  knows  his  history  by  heart.  He  was 
descended  from  as  long  a  line  of  brave.  God-fearing  and  illuminated  an- 
cestors as  any  man  can  boast  of;  and  even  if  his  ancestral  record  did  not 
come  down  clearly  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  he  could  go  no  further 
back  than  Anthony  Morse,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1835,  it  would  be 
clear  enough  for  the  proudest  aristocrat. 

His  father,  Jedediah  Morse,  who  lived  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  was  a 

J  Nebraska.-Bv  Act  of  May  30,  1854,  formed  as  the  Missouri  River  westward  to  the  Thirty-third  meri- 
a  Territory  from  the  public  domain  included  between  dian,  and  from  the  present  northern  boundary  ot  the 
Sie  westeVn  boundary' (mainly  the  Missouri  and  White  State  of  Nebraska,  and  west  thereof  froin  the  Forty- 
Earth  Rivers'  of  the  then  Territory  of  Minnesota  and  third  parallel  southw-ard  to  the  present  southern  bound- 
the  Rockv  Mountains,  and  bet\veen  the  Fortieth  par-  ar>-  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  west  thereof  to  the 
allel  and  the  international  boundary  line  ;  area,  351,558  Forty-first  parallel ;  its  area  was  121,994  square  mUes. 
square  miles.  By  act  of  February  28,  ,861,  16,035  By  Act  of  March  3,  1863.  there  were  set  off  to  the  Ter- 
sauare  miles  set  off  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  By  ritory  of  Idaho  45,999  square  miles,  made  up-ist,  ot 
Act  of  March  2,  1861,  228,907  square  miles  set  off  to  30,621  square  miles  at  first,  the  original  Territory  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Hitherto  this  area  has  been  Nebraska;  2d,  of  4,638  square  miles  once  in  the  lern- 
reported  officially  as  244,942  square  miles  through  fail-  tor>'  of  Oregon  and  afterward  in  the  original  1  emtory 
ure  to  deduct  16,035  sqimre  miles  mentioned  above,  of  Washington  ;.  and  3d,  of  ro.740  square  miles  origin- 
which  had  been  set  oft' from  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  ally  m  the  Territory  of  Utah  These  reductions  left 
to  the  Territory  of  Colorado  in  the  month  before  the  the  area  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  75,995  square 
Terrftory  of  Dakota  was  organized.  By  the  same  act  miles.  By  Act  of  April  19.  1S64.  the  same  Territory 
theTer^tory  of  Nebraska  received  from  the  original  was  enabled  to  become  a  State  ;  by  Act  of  February  9, 
Territory  of  Washington  4,638  square  miles,  and  from  1867,  admitted  as  a  State. -//«fo«ca/  N<^ies,  Ninth 
the  Territory  of  Utah  10,740  square  miles.  As  thus  Census,  nn.  ■;'7S-c-ra. 
tonstituted,  the  Territory  uf  Nebraska  extended  from 
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projector,  a  founder,  and  an  inventor,  in  each  of  which  attributes  being  ahead 
cf  his  time.  He  was  the  companion  of  FrankUn  and  Washington,  and  man} 
of  the  learned  men  whose  contributions  enriched  his  famous  '  Geography,' 
and  afterwards  his  '  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.'  Of  him  Daniel  Webster 
said,  'He  is  always  thinking,  always  writing,  always  talking,  always  acting.' 

The  great  Inventor  was  one  of  the  closest  students  attending  the  lectures 
of  Prof  Silliman,  from  1808  to  18 10,  when  that  chemist  was  turning  the  at- 
tention of  his  class  in  Yale  College  to  galvanic  electricity.  From  that  time 
young  Morse's  thoughts  were  irrevocably  iixed  upon  the  nature  of  that' 
mysterious  power  which  he  was  to  bring  into  the  every-day  service  of  man. 
Although  his  inclination  for  the  Fine  Arts  diverted  him  for  a  while  from  his 
electrical  studies,  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  been  able  or  desirous  to 
escape  the  great  passion  of  his  life.  Many  years  went  by,  devoted  to  art, 
travel,  and  intercourse  with  illustrious  cultivators  of  learning,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  period  was  filled  with  inventions — some  of  which  were  useful, 
and  others  serving  as  pioneer  indices  to  the  road  where  fortune  and  fame  lay 
for  other  men — cultivating  painting,  working  among  the  artists  of  New  York 
for  the  establishment  of  some  permanent  Institution  to  promote  the  culture  of 
fine  arts,  lecturing,  writing  reviews,  and  corresponding  with  artists,  savans,  and 
statesmen ;  becoming  one  of  the  founders  and  first  president  of  the  National 
Academy ;  visiting  Europe  on  an  art  mission,  and  settling  in  Rome ;  know- 
ing, and  being  beloved  by  the  best  men.  At  last  the  moment  was  approaching 
for  the  greatest  production  of  genius  in  modern  times.  He  took  passage  on 
the  packet-ship  Sully,  which  sailed  from  Havre  for  New  York,  October  ist, 
1832,'  and  on  that  ship  the  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph  was  born. 

•  In  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  conversation  at  the  in  mid-ocean,  undique  ccelum,  uttdigue  pontus.  As 
dinner-table  turned  upon  recent  discoveries  in  electro-  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  unto 
magnetism,  and  the  experiments  of  Ampfere  with  the  the  west,  so  swift  and  far  was  the  instrument  to  work 
electromagnet.  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  the  length  of  that  was  taking  shape  in  his  creative  mind, 
wire  in  the  coil  of  a  magnet,  and  the  question  was  Lightning  and  electricity  had  long  been  known  as 
asked  by  some  one  of  the  company,  '  If  the  velocity  of  one  and  the  same.  Signals  had  been  made  at  a  dis- 
electricity  was  retarded  by  the  length  of  the  wire.'  Dr.  tance  by  electricity  and  intelligence  thus  transmitted,  as 
Jackson  replied  that  electricity  passes  instantaneously  beacon-fires  on  hill-tops  had  from  time  immemorial 
over  any  known  length  of  wire.  He  referred  to  experi-  flashed  tiie  kn<jwledge  of  events  across  continents.  But 
ments  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  with  several  miles  of  wire  this  was  not  the  conception  of  that  moment  in  the  brain 
in  circuit  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  electricity,  the  of  Morse.  His  was  a  thought,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that 
result  being  that  he  could  observe  no  difference  of  time  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  man  before  !  He  would 
between  the  touch  at  one  extremity  and  the  spark  at  the  transmit  intelligence  and  record  it  at  a  distance.  That 
other.  At  this  point  Mr.  Morse  interposed  the  remark,  is  a  telegraph.  Nothing  else  is  a  telegraph  ;  an  in- 
'  If  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made  visible  in  strument  to  write  at  a  distance.  The  purpose  instantly 
any  part  of  the  circuit,  I  see  no  reason  why  intelligence  formed  absorbed  his  mind,  and  to  its  perfection  his 
may  not  be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  electricity.'  life  from  that  moment  was  devoted.  He  was  the  man 
The  conversation  went  on.  But  the  one  new  idea  had  to  do  the  work.  His  mind  was  eminently  inventive 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  mechanical.  In  his  early  youth  and  riper  man- 
It  was  as  sudden  and  pervading  as  if  he  had  received  hood  he  had  sought  out  many  inventions.  His  name 
at  that  moment  an  electric  shock.  All  that  hs  had  had  long  been  enrolled  among  inventors  in  the  Patent 
learned  in  former  years,  the  experiments  he  had  seen  in  Office  of  the  United  States.  Patience,  perseverance, 
his  boyhood,  his  studies  with  Professors  Day  and  Silli-  and  faith,  were  hereditary  traits  of  his  character.  He 
man,  the  later  and   significant  discourses  of  Professor  was  now  forty-one  years  old. 

Dana,  and  conversation  with   Professor  Renwick  were  The    mechanism   by    which    the    result   would    be 

revived,  and  began  to  form  themselves  into  means  and  reached  was  to  be  wrought  out  by  slow  and  laborious 

ways  to   the  accomplishment  of  a  grand  result.      He  thought  and  experiment,  but  the  grandeur  of  that  re- 

wilhdrew  from  the  table  and  went  upon  deck.     He  was  suit  broke  upon  him  as  clearly  and   fully  as   if  it  had 
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I  have  followed  the  authority  of  Samuel  Irenseus  Prime,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  executors  of  Professor  Morse  to  prepare  his  biography — a  work  for 
which  he  was  so  specially  qualified,  and  which  is  executed  with  such  com- 
pleteness, that  there  will  never  be  a  necessity  for  another  life  of  that  great 
man.  He  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Recording  Tele- 
graph : — '  Of  all  the  great  inventions  that  have  made  their  authors  immortal, 
and  conferred  enduring  benefit  upon  mankind,  no  one  was  so  completely 
grasped,  at  its  inception,  as  this.  His  little  note  or  sketch-book  was  always  at 
hand,  in  which  he  made  drawings  of  objects  that  met  his  eye,  or  of  images 
formed  in  his  mind.  Scores  of  these  books  are  now  in  existence,  in  which 
his  early  and  later  pencillings  are  preserved.  As  he  sat  upon  the  deck  after 
the  conversation  at  dinner,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  these  books,  and 
began  to  make  marks  to  represent  letters  and  figures  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  electricity  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  action.  First,  he  ar- 
ranged ten  dots  and  lines  so  as  to  represent  figures  referring  to  words.  Next, 
he  drew  the  wires  in  tubes.  ,  Then  came  the  magnets,  and  by-and-by  cog- 
rules,  to  be  used  in  regulating  the  power.  He  wrought  incessantly  that  day, 
and  sleep  forsook  him  in  his  berth  that  night.  His  mind  was  on  fire.  In  a 
few  days  he  submitted  these  rough  drafts  to  Mr.  Rives,  who  suggested  various 
difficulties.  But  Mr.  Morse  was  ready  with  a  solution.  Mr,  Fisher  states 
that  Mr.  Morse  illustrated  to  him  his  system  of  signs  for  letters,  to  be  indi- 
cated by  a  quick  succession  of  strokes  or  shocks  of  the  galvanic  current,  to 
be  carried  along  upon  a  single  wire.  After  several  sleepless  nights,  while  his 
mind  was  in  labor  with  the  subject,  he  announced  it  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  explained  the  process  by  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  it.  He  then 
exhibited  the  drawing  of  the  instrument,  by  which  he  would  do  the  work,  and 
so  completely  had  he  mastered  all  the  details,  that  five  years  afterwards, 
when  a  model  of  this  instrument  was  constructed,  it  was  instantly  recognized 
as  the  one  he  had  devised  and  drawn  in  his  sketch-book,  and  exhibited  to  his 
fellow-passengers  on  the  ship.' 

Landing  from  the  ship  Sully  in  New  York,  Morse  began  to  construct  an 
instrument  to  test  the  practicability  of  his  invention.  In  this  work  he  had  no 
guide  but  the  inspiration  which  overshadows  genius.  But  he  worked  with 
slender  means  and  little  encouragement  for  years,  till  1835,  when  he  put  a  half 
mile  of  wire  in  coils  around  a  room,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  making 
a  demonstration  of  an  Electro-Magnetic  Recording  Telegraph  in  operation. 
This  was  the   first  single   instrument  ever   made  of   the   kind.      Two  years 

been  a  vision  from  heaven.     Difficulties  afterward  arose  of  its  absence  another.       Here  are  three  signs  to  be 

In  his  path,  to  be   surmounted  or  removed   by  toilsome  combined  into  the  representation  of  figures  or  letters. 

and  painful  processes  ;  for  it  is  the  order  of  nature  that  They  can  be  made  to  form  an  alphabet.     Words  may 

birth-throes  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  great-  thus  be  indicated.     A  telegraph,  an  instrument  to  re- 

ness  of  the  birth.     But  In  that  first  hour  of  conception,  cord  at  a  distance,  will  be  the  result.    'Continents  shall 

when  his  soul  was  all  aglow  with  the  discovery,  he  saw  be  crossed.     This  great  and  wide  sea  shall  be  no  bar 

the  end  from  the  beginning.     The  current  of  electricity  rier.     '  If   it  will  go  ten  miles  without  stopping,'   he 

passes  Instantaneously  to  any  distance  along  a  wire  ;  said,  'I  can  make  it  go  around  the  globe.' — The  Lift 

the  current  being  Interrupted  a  spaik  appears.     The  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  by  S.  I.  Prime,  p.  251-253. 
spark  will  be  one  sign  ;  Its  absence  another ;  the  time 
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later  he  filed  a  caveat  in  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  asked  Con 
grass  to  help  him  to  build  an  experimental  line  between  that  city  and  Balti- 
more, but  Congress  did  not  comprehend  him.  He  went  t©  Europe,  where  he 
was  unjierstood  no  better.  Returning  home  he  struggled  on  for  years,  un- 
heard by  deaf  politicians  in  Washington.  Finally,  when  he  had  given  up  all 
hope,  on  the  last  evening  of  the  session  of  1843,  he  was  wakened  from  sleep 
at  midnight  by  a  friend,  who  startled  him  with  the  announcement  that,  a  few 
minutes  before,  Congress  had  voted  him  $30,000  to  set  up  a  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  long  struggle  was  over  ;  the  great  work  was 
done  ;  the  Electro-Magnetic  Recording  Telegraph  had  passed  into  history. 
No  other  record  is  needed  in  this  work. ' 

I  have  often  wondered  that  so  long  an  interval  should  have  passed  away 
from  the  startHng  discoveries  of  FrankHn  in  electricity,  till  Morse  applied  for 
a  patent  for  his  grand  invention,  without  any  other  great  intervening  step  of 
advancement  in  the  same  entrancing  field. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  is  purely  the  o^spring  of  American  genius. 
Ninety-one  years  before  Morse  made  lightning  transmit  and  record  messages 
in  intelligible  language,  Dr.  Franklin  invited  his  philosophical  friends  to  what 
he  termed  '  an  electrical  feast '  on  the  shore  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  tried  those  wonderful  experiments  in  electricity,  which 
thundered  so  astoundingly  through  the  civilized  world.  In  describing  these 
experiments,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Peter  CoUinson,  of  London,  he  used 
the  following  language  :  '  Chagrined  a  little  that  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
nothing  in  this  way  of  use  to  mankind,  and  the  hot  weather  coming  on  when 
electrical  experiments  are  not  so  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to  put  an  end  to 
them  for  this  season,  somewhat  humorously,  in  a  party  of  pleasure  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Spirits  at  the  same  time  are  to  be  fired  by  a  spark 
sent  from  side  to  side  through  the  river  without  any  other  conductor  than  the 
water ;  an  experiment  which  we  some  time  since  performed  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  many.  A  turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  our  dinner  by  the  electric  shock, 
and  roasted  by  the  electric  jack,  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  electrified  bottle, 

*  morse's  patents  and  instruments.  Morse's  ink-writer  has  superseded  the  embossing  in- 
strument in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

1.  Professor  Morse's  first  caveat  was  dated  October  5.  The  principal  improvements  applied  to  the 
3,  1837  ;  first  application  for  a  patent  April  7,  1838  ;  Morse  system  are,  the  Repeater,  through  the  use  of 
patent  granted  June  20,  1840  ;  patent  of  June  20,  which  messages  may  be  sent  over  distances  ranging 
1840,  was  reissued  January  15,  1S46  ;  patent  granted  from  500  to  10,000  miles  without  rewriting,  and  the 
April  11,1846;  patent  of  June  20,  1840,  reissued  June  duplex  apparatus,  invented  by  Joseph  B.  Steams,  of 
13,  •1848  ;  patent  granted  May  i,  1849;  patent  of  Boston,  for  the  transmission  of  two  messages  in  op- 
1840  extended  in  1854  for  seven  years  ;  patent  of  April  posite  directions,  over  one  wire  at  the  same  time.  This 
II,  1846,  extended   in   i860   for  seven  years.  latter  invention,  which  is  the  greatest  addition  made  to 

2.  The  Morse  Telegraph  is  employed  (1874)  in  telegraphy  since  the  great  invention  of  Professor  Morse, 
America  upon  about  110,000  miles  of  line,  and  250,000  is  now  successfully  operated  throughout  the  United 
miles  of  wire,  and  in  foreign  countries  upon  about  200,-  States,  the  Canadas,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is 
000  miles  of  line,  and  upon   600,000  miles  of  wire.       It  being  introduced  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

15  not   much    used    upon    long   submarine    lines  ;     Sir  6.   In  England  the  Post-Office  I'elegraph  continues 

William  Thomson's  Mirror  Galvanometer  being  used  as  to  use  a  variety  of  systems  of  telegraphs,  although  the 

a  receiving  instrument   upon  all   long    submarine  cir-  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  performed  by  the  Morse  apparatus, 

cuits.  Of  the  8.284  instruments  in  use  there,  3,582  are  Wheat- 

3.  The  total  telegraph  receipts  throughout  the  world  stone  needle  instruments,  2,367  Wheatstone's  A  B  G 
(in  1874)  are  about  $40,000,000  per  annum.  The  total  394  Bright's  bell,  98  Wheatstone's  automatic,  23 
number  of  messages  is  about  75,000,000.  Hughe's   letter-printing,   and    1,720  Morse   ink-writers 

4.  The  Morse  Telegraph  apparatus  and  alphabet  and  sounder.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  12,938 
now  used  in  the  United  States  are  the  same,  and  in  Morse  apparatus  are  employed  against  50S  Hughe's 
Europe  arc  substantially  the  same,  as  invented  by  him.  letter-printing,  and  2,529  telegraph  instruments  of  all 
Receiving  by  sound  is  the  general  practice  in  America,  other  kinds  ! — Life  of  SamueC  F.  B,  Morse,  by  S.  I. 
aud   receiving  on   paper   in   Europe,      As  a  rule,   the'  Prime,  pp.  585,  586. 
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when  the  health  of  all  the  famous  electricians  of  England,  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany  is  to  be  drunk  in  electrified  bumpers,  under  a  discharge  of  guns 
from  the  electrical  battery.'  This  was  a  near  approach  to  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph. The  only  difference  consisted  in  a  connecting-wire,  which,  when 
touched  at  one  end,  should  be  made,  by  Morse's  cunning  machinery,  to  record 
certain  signs  at  the  other,  that  could  be  understood  as  representing  thought 
This  was  all  Morse  did — but  it  was  enough  ! ' 

The  Sewing-Machine,  atid  its  Inventor. — The  pride  of  our  Republic  is 
that  it  opens  to  every  citizen  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  wealth  and  honor. 
Here  there  is  freedom  for  glory  as  well  as  struggle ;  wealth  as  well  as  toil. 
We  rummage  through  no  musty  scrolls  of  heraldry  for  titles  of  nobiHty,  for 
here  every  true,  brave,  daring  man  is  the  Rudolph  of  his  race.  If  such  a 
spirit  and  such  institutions  do  not  make  us  a  great  nation,  then  civilization, 
with  all  its  appliances  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  born  in  vain.  In 
America,  the  genius  of  invention  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  noblest  ele- 
ment's of  individual  character,  and  done  the  best  services  to  society. 

Elias  Howe. — He  stands  incontestably  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, just  as  Morse  does  of  the  telegraph.  It  were  vain  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  class  these 
two  on  the  list  of  those  which,  in  our  time,  have  had  most  to  do  with  the 
social  advancement  of  the  country.  It  detracts  from  the  merit  of  none  of 
the  illustrious  inventors  of  any  age,  that  their  pretensions  to  entire  originality 

*  Violations  of  his  patents  and  the  assumption  of  his  testimonial  to  him,  and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  400,000 

rights  by  rival  companies  involved  him  in  a  long  series  francs  as  a  personal  reward  for  his  labors. 

of  lawsuits  ;  but  these  were  eventually  decided  in  his  On  December  29,  1868,  the  citizens  of  New  York 

favor,  and  he  reaped  the  benefits  to  which  his  invention  gave  him  a  public  dinner.     In  June,  1871,  a  bronze 

entitled  him.      It  is  doubtful  if  any  American  ever  be-  statue  of  him,  erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 

fore  received  so  many  marks  of  distinction.  telegraph   employees,    was   formally   unveiled    in    the 

In  1846  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Central  Park,  New  York,   by  William  CuUen   Bryant, 

LL.D.,    and    in    1848   he  received    the   decoration  of  and  in  the  evening  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Academy 

the  Nishan  I/tichar  in  diamonds  from  the    Sultan  of  of  Music,  at  which  Prof.  Morse  telegraphed,  by  means 

Turkey.     Gold  medals  of  scientific  merit  were  awarded  of  one  of  the   instruments  used  on  the  original  line  be- 

him  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  Wurtemburg,  tween  New  York  and  Washington,  a  message  of  greet- 

and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  ing  to  all  the  cities  of  the  continent.     The  last  public 

In  1856  he  received  from  the  emperor  of  the  French  service  which   he  performed  was  the   unveiling  of  the 

the  cross  of  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  in    1857  statue   of  Franklin   in    Printing   House  Square,    New 

from  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  cross  of  knight  com-  York,  on  January  17,  1872. 

mander  of  the  first  class  of  the  Dannebrog  ;  in  1858  from  Submarine   telegraphy  also    originated    with    Prof. 

the  queen  of  Spain,  the  cross  of  knight  commander  of  the  Morse,    who   laid   the   first  submarine    lines   in    New 

order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  ;  from  the  king  of  Italy  the  York  harbor  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  received  at  the 

cross  of  the  order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  and  from  time  from  the  American  Institute  a  gold  medal  for  that 

the   king   of  Portugal   the   cross    of   the  order   of  the  achievement.      In    a    letter    from    Mr.  Morse   to    the 

tower  and  sword.     In  1856  the  telegraph  companies  of  secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  dated  August 

Great  Britain   gave  him  a  banquet  in  London,  and  in  10,  1843,  it  is  believed,  occurs  the  first  suggestion  of  the 

Paris  in  1S58  another  banquet  was  given  him  by  Amer-  project  of  the  Atlantic   telegraph.       While  in  Paris  in 

leans,   numbering    more   than    ico,   and    representing  1839  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Daguerre,  and  from 

almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  drawings  furnished  him  by  the  latter  he  constructed  on 

In  the  latter  year,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon  III.,  his  return  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus  and   took 

representatives  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  the  first  sun  pictures  ever  taken  in  America. — Anttri- 

Holland,  Austria,   Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the   Holy  See,  cati  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  849-850. 
and  Turkey  met  in  Paris  to   decide  upon  a  collective 
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were  disputed;  for  in  most  instances  it  has  happened  that  more  than  one^ 
and  often  many  advanced  minds  had  been  working  their  way  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  projected  by  others,  who 
had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  facilities  for  carrying  them  out.  Even  as  late 
as  1846,  there  were  attempts  made  to  deprive  Leverrier  of  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  planet  which  the  world  would  not  allow  to  be  called  after 
his  name  ;  but  it  was  glory  enough  for  him  to  have,  by  the  inductions  of  illu- 
minated science,  pointed  out  that  space  in  our  solar  system,  where  some 
vast  planet  ought  to  be  revolving,  since  otherwise  the  perturbations  of  neigh- 
boring bodies  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Of  course,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  this  undemonstrated  problem,  all  the  telescopes  in  the  world  were 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  planet  might  have  been  discovered  by  a 
hundred  astronomers  during  one  revolution  of  the  earth ;  and  perhaps  some- 
body at  Berlin  saw  Leverrier' s  new  world  before  its  beams  struck  the  great 
Frenchman's  eye.  But  the  glory  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  him.  So  was  it 
with  Morse,  who  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  thousandth  man,  who  had  been 
trying  to  make  a  practical  alphabet  for  electricity  to  write  with.  And  yet  to 
him  belongs  the  praise,  and  his  claim  will  hold  good  eternally  against  all 
comers.  The  same  thing  happened  with  Elias  Howe.  Many  a  brave  and 
brilliant  attempt  had  been  made  to  substitute  the  tireless  fingers  of  nerveless 
steel  for  the  sensitive  muscles  of  women.  But  every  such  effort  had  fallen 
short  of  the  mark  ;  at  best  they  were  only  brilliant,  and  for  the  most  part, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  their  authors,  hopeless  failures. 

To  trace  the  poor  and  constitutionally  feeble  boy,  Elias,  from  his  birth  in 
Spencer,  Massachusetts,  in  18 19,  where  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  began  to 
work  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  sticking  wire  teeth  into  strips  of  leather 
for  cards  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton — to  go  with  him  to  his  work  on 
the  farm  of  his  father,  or  in  the  grist-mill,  or  saw-mill,  or  shingle-machine,  all 
of  which  were  driven  by  this  farmer  to  wring  a  support  for  a  large  family — to 
see  how  he  trudged  through  mud,  and  snow,  and  heat,  and  cold,  to  the  dis- 
trict school-house,  every  step  of  travel,  and  every  strain  of  muscle  in  the 
hard  work  of  the  farm,  or  mill,  costing  him  pain,  because  he  had  inherited  a 
lameness  from  which  he  never  could  recover,  and  which  would  have  broken  ' 
down  a  less  resolute  spirit  a  thousand  times — to  follow  him  to  the  young  city 
of  Lowell,  where  he  obtained  a  learner's  place  in  a  large  manufactory  of  cot- 
ton machinery,  from  which  the  financial  crash  of  1837,  closing  the  mills, 
sent  him  adrift — how  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  work  on  the  hemp-carding 
machinery  invented  by  Professor  Tredwell,  toiling  there  by  the  side  of  his 
cousin,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  and  boarding  in  the  same  house  with  the  man 
who  afterwards  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Major-General  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  a  states- 
man,— how  he  afterwards  found  more  congenial  employment  with  Ari  Davis 
in  Boston,  where,  in  listening  to  a  conversation  on  mechanism  by  mechanics, 
he  first  got  the  idea  that  it  was  '  a  waste  of  power  to  employ  the  ponderous 
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human  arm,  and  all  the  intricate  machinery  of  the  fingers,  in  performing  an 
operation  so  simple,  and  for  which  a  robin's  strength  would  suffice'  ' — how 
he  could  not  'lay  the  ghost'  of  that  machine  for  many  years, — the  ghost  be- 
ing a  machine  which  would  do  what  he  saw  his  wife  doing  when  she  sewed — ■ 
how  he  worked  hard  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get  bread  for  his  family, — of 
course  being  blessed,  like  all  other  poor  men,  and  especially  inventors, 
with  an  inconveniently  large  crop  of  children, — and  stealing  every  moment  he 
could  from  inevitable  labor  to  get  at  some  device  for  sewing  by  machinery — 
how,  when  he  had  actually  constructed  a  machine  which  did  the  work,  and  his 
friend,  George  Plsher,  was  his  only  convert  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  inven- 
tion, and  even  he  had  grown  '  tired  of  pouring  money  into  a  sandbank,  and 
could  help  no  longer,' — he  then  determined  to  offer  his  discovery  to  Europe — 
how,  at  the  very  time  Leverrier  was  looking  for  his  planet,  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  father,  took  passage  with  his  brother,  Amasa  B.,  in  the  steerage  of 
a  sailing  packet,  carrying  with  him  his  first  machine  to  show  to  Engl'ishmen — ■ 
and  how  a  certain  William  Thomas  examined  and  approved  the  machine,  and 
was  '  willing  to  risk  some  money  in  procuring  a  patent,'  which  by  a  plain,  but 
verbal  understanding,  was  to  be  for  their  mutual  benefit, — and  how  this 
Thomas  set  the  machine  to  work  on  his  own  account  in  his  manufactory  of 
corsets,  umbrellas,  valises,  carpetbags,  and  shoes,  among  his  five  thousand 
workmen,  paying  but  ^^3,  on  every  machine  sold ; — and  yet  how  the  villain 
patented  the  invention  in  his  own  name,  and  ever  afterward  made  every 
machine  manufactured  in  England,  or  imported,  pay  a  royalty  of  ;!^io, 
while  he  could — and  how  this  Thomas,  by  the  investment  of  ^,^250,  afterwards 
made  several  hundred  thousand  guineas — how  the  inventor,  under  a  cruel  de- 
lusion, returned  with  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  on-  the  promise  of  ^^3  a  week, 
and  the  necessary  expenses  for  adapting  the  machine  to  certain  work  upon 
corsets — coming  home  on  the  steerage,  both  brothers  cooking  their  own  poor 
food — and  then  under  another  offer  going  back  on  the  same  weary  passage, 
his  wife  and  three  children  joining  him  afterwards — and  having  adapted  his 
machine,  and  set  it  into  successful  operation,  this  Thomas  discharged  the  in- 
ventor, leaving  him  a  poor  stranger  with  a  wife  and  children  in  London,  which, 
if  it  be  the  paradise  of  the  rich,  is  the  hell  for  the  poor — that  in  1849  Howe 
landed  in  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  standing  on  the  pier 
with  wife  and  children,  found  that  he  had  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket — how  he 
went  to  work  instantly  in  New  York,  his  wife  and  children  in  some  way  or 
other  going  on  to  Boston — how  he  received  the  news  that  the  wife  was  dying 
of  consumption,  and  how  he  was  enabled,  by  the  receipt  of  ten  dollars  from 
his  good  old  father,  to  reach  her  bedside  and  receive  her  last  breath  and 
blessing — how  he  borrowed  a  suit  from  his  brother  to  appear  decent  at  the 
funeral, — how,  just  afterwards,  he  heard  that  the  ship  which  held  his  few  house- 
hold goods  had  been  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod  and  was  a  total  loss — and  how 
he  again  went  to  work  as  a  journeyman  machinist  at  weekly  wages — and  all 

'   I  am  seizing  tip  the  thread  of  a  fine  article  on  this     aziiie  for  May.  iS'ig,  and  I  here  give  hin-  my  thanks. 
>ubject  by  Mr.  Parton,  in  \heAi^»/ic  Mo?itlily  .^Tag- 
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the  while  wonderful  rumors  filling  the  air  of  'a  grand  invention'  which  wai 
turning  the  heads  of  the  manufacturers  in  England, — and  soon  learning  that 
some  fellow,  who  had  got  away  from  England  with  one  of  his  machines,  was 
exhibiting  it  in  Western  New  York  as  a  curiosity,  at  a  charge  of  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  admission  ;  and  it  was  a  curiosity,  for  the  machine  was  '  warranted 
to  make  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in  forty  minutes,  and  do  the  work  of  six  hands 
— how  speculators  in  Massachussets  were  making  and  selling  his  own  ma- 
chines,— how  he  was  somewhat  too  proud  in  spirit  to  submit  to  such  in- 
fringements, unknown  mechanic  as  he  was,  and  helpless  even  to  convince 
any  one  what  he  had  done — for  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  original  ma- 
chine in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  London — and  then  how  heaven  helped  him 
to  a  little  money,  and  to  a  noble  friend  in  Anson  Burhngame,  who  was 
going  to  London,  and  undertook  to  hunt  up  that  machine  in  the  wilderness  of 
Surrey — how  '  the  dear  little  instrument '  came  back — and  then  the  long 
struggle  he  had  in  getting  his  patents  granted,  and  defending  them  against 
infringement  ;  but  at  last,  after  dreadful  trials  and  discouraging  litigation,  he 
made  his  claims  good  on  the  records  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Sprague  presiding  : — all  this  would  be  a  story 
more  fascinating  than  any  romance,  and  worthier  a  thousand  times  as  a  vol- 
ume in  the  history  of  genius  working  its  toilsome  and  dreadful  way  to  fame 
and  to  fortune.  The  story  will  yet  be  written  in  all  its  completeness  ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  too  early  for  that  work  to  be  done,  for  vast  as  are  the  results  that 
have  already  come  from  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine,  its  mission  of 
usefulness  has  only  just  begun.  It  has  clothed  armies  of  half  a  million  in  a 
few  days,  which  could  not  have  been  clothed  in  as  many  months  ;  it  has 
enabled  the  people  of  most  civilized  nations  to  dress  themselves  better  and 
cheaper, — it  has  made  fortunes,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  could  be  summed 
up  only  by  hundreds  of  millions  ; — and  yet,  all  these  are  but  the  poorest  and 
smallest  of  its  triumphs.  Its  chief  glory  consists  in  having  become  the  ally  of 
woman  in  her  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  the  needle.  Some  idea  of 
what  the  sewing-machine  has  done  may  be  had  from  the  statistics  in  a  note/ 

'  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  the  Sewing-Machme.  I.  M.  Singer,  who  afterwards  became  the  founder  of 
If  I  were,  I  should  show  no  reluctance  in  giving  credit  the  great  Singer  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1850  he 
to  other  men  of  genius  whose  names  have  been  honor-  saw  at  the  shop  of  Orson  C.  Phelps,  a  Boston  machinist, 
ably  connected  with  the  instrument.  Elias  Howe  did  several  sewing-machines  brought  in  for  repairs.  He 
in  that  invention  precisely  what  Morse  did  in  his  ;  both  went  to  work  and  made  several  improvements,  which 
of  them  made  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  practicabil-  were  considered  of  such  value,  that  they  laid  the  founda. 
ity  of  their  work,  and  deserve  and  will  forever  have,  the  tions  for  his  fortune  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  these  im- 
chicf  glory.  Yet  there  is  room  enough  for  the  credit  of  provements  were  subsequently  applied  in  all  the  ma- 
other  inventors,  in  connection  with  this  wonderful  con-  chines  made  by  his  Company.  On  being  prosecuted 
ceplion.  I  believe  that  something  like  a  thousand  pat.  by  Howe  for  mfringing  his  patent  of  1846,  '  the  ad- 
ents  for  alleged  improvements  in  the  sewing-machine  venturer  threw  all  his  energy  and  his  growing  means 
have  been  issued  in  the  United  States.  Says  Mr.  Par-  into  the  contest  against  the  original  inventor.  The 
ton  :  '  Perhaps  thirty  of  these  patents  are  valuable,  but  great  object  of  the  infringing  interest  was  to  discover  an 
the  great  improvements  are  not  more  than  ten  in  num-  earlier  inventor  than  Elias  Howe.  For  this  purpose, 
ber,  and  most  of  those  were  made  in  the  infancy  of  the  the  patent  records  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
machine.'  States  were  most  diligently  searched  ;  encyclopasdias 

In    Mr.    Parton's    article,  already   alluded    to,   and  were  examined,  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  show 

♦  ilich  setms  to  have  been  written  with  full  intelligence  that  the  Chinese  had   possessed  a  sewing-machine  for 

gnd  complete  fairness,  he  mentions,  among  other  invent-  ages.     Nothing,  however,  was  discovered  that  woul^" 

«rs  and  improvers  of  sewing-machines,  the  following  :  have    made    a    plausible   defence,    until    Mr.   Singet 
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SECTION    FIFTH. 

THE     ATfEMPT    TO     OVERTHROW     THE     AMERICAN     REPUBLIC SLAVER\     DIES 

AND    LIBERTY    AND    THE    UNION    LIVE. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  fact  in  our  history  since  we  became  a 
nation.  No  record  of  our  first  hundred  years  could  omit  some  account 
of  what  has,  by  courtesy,  been  called  '  the  late  civil  conflict,'  but  what  history 
vvill  be  quite  apt  to  call  '  the  death  of  slavery  before  the  altar  of  freedom." 


joined  the  infringers.  He  ascertained  that  a  New 
York  mechanic,  named  Walter  Hunt,  who  had  a  small 
machine  shop  up  a  narrow  alley  in  Abingdon  Square, 
had  made,  or  tried  to  make,  a  sewing-machine  as  early 
as  1832.  Walter  Hunt  was  found.  He /wi/ attempted 
to  invent  a  sewing-machine  in  1832  ;  and,  what  was 
more  important,  he  had  hit  upon  the  shuttle  as  the 
means  of  forming  the  stitch.  He  said,  too,  that  he  had 
made  a  machine  which  did  sew  a  little,  but  verj'  im- 
perfectly, and,  after  wearying  himself  with  fruidess  ex- 
periments, he  had  thrown  it  aside.  Parts  of  this  ma- 
chine, after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  were  actually  found 
among  a  quantity  of  rubbish  ii^.  the  garret  of  a  house  in 
Gold  Street.  Here  was  a  discovery  !  Could  Mr. 
Hunt  take  these  parts,  all  rusty  and  broken,  into  his 
shop,  and  complete  the  machine  as  originally  made,  so 
that  it  would  sew  ?  He  thought  he  could.  Urged  on 
by  the  indefatigable  Singer,  supplied  by  him  with 
money,  and  stimulated  by  the  pro.spect  of  fortune,  Wal- 
ter Hunt  tried  long  and  hard  to  put  his  machine  to- 
gether ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not,  he  em- 
ployed an  ingenious  inventor  to  aid  him  in  the  work. 
But  their  united  ingenuity  was  unequal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  impossibility  :  the  machine  could  not  be 
got  to  sew  a  seam.  The  fragments  found  in  the  garret 
did,  indeed,  demonstrate  that  in  1832  Walter  Hunt  had 
been  upon  the  track  of  the  invention  ;  but  they  also 
proved  that  he  had  given  up  the  chase  in  despair,  long 
before  (jpming  up  with  the  game.  [And  yet  it  is  thought 
by  some  persons  well  qualified  tojudge,  that  if  Hunthad, 
at  the  right  time,  presented  his  claims  before  the  Patent 
Office,  they  would  have  been  acknowledged. — Author.] 
'  And  this  the  courts  have  uniformly  held.  In  the 
year  1854,  after  a  long  trial,  Judge  Sprague,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, decided  that  "the  plaintiff's  patent  is  valid, 
and  the  defendant's  machine  is  an  infringement."  The 
plaintiff  was  Elias  Howe;  the  real  infringer,  I.  M. 
Singer.  Judge  Sprague  further  observed,  that  '  there 
is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  leaves  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that,  for  all  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  pub- 
lic by  the  introduction  of  a  sewing-machine,  the  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe.' 

Mr.  Parton  further  adds  :  '  By  general  consent  of 
the  able  men  who  are  now  conducting  the  sewing-ma- 
chine business — including  Elias  Howe, — the  highest 
place  in  the  list  of  improvers  is  assigned  to  Allen  B. 
Wilson.  This  most  ingenious  gentleman  completed  a 
practical  sewing-machine  early  in  1849,  without  ever 
having  seen  one,  and  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  devices  of  Elias  Howe,  who  was  then  buried  alive 
in  London.     Mr.    Wilson,   at   the   time,   was  a   very 


young  journeyman  cabinet-maker,  living  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  After  that  desperate  contest  with 
difficulty  which  inventors  usually  experience,  he  pro- 
cured a  patent  for  his  machine,  improved  it,  and  formed 
a  connection  with  g.  young  carriage-maker  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, Nathaniel  Wheeler,  who  had  some  capital, 
and  thus  was  founded  the  great  and  famous  house  of 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  who  are  now  making  sewing-ma- 
chines at  the  rate  of  about  fifty-three  thousand  a 
year. — [See  later  returns  in  a  note  on  next  page.] 
These  gentlemen  were  honest  enough  in  opposing  the 
claim  of  Elias  Howe,  since  Mr.  Wilson  knew  himself  to 
be  an  original  inventor,  and  he  employed  devices  not 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Howe's  machine.  Instead  of  a 
shuttle,  he  used  a  rotating  hook, — a  device  as  ingeni- 
ous as  any  in  mechanism.  The  four-motion  feed, 
too,  was  another  of  Mr.  Wilson's  masterly  inventions, 
sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp  him  an  mventor  of  genius. 
Nothing,  tlierefore,  was  more  natural  than  that  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  should  regard  Mr.  Howe's  charge 
of  infringement  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  and 
join  in  the  contest  against  him. 

'  Messrs.  Grover  and  Baker  were  early  in  the  field. 
William  O.  Grover  was  a  Boston  tailor,  whose  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  sewing-machine  soon  after  Mr. 
Howe's  return  from  Europe.  It  was  he  who,  aftei 
numberless  trials,  invented  the  exquisite  devices  by 
which  the  famous  Grover  and  Baker  stitch  is  formed — 
a  stitch  which  for  some  purposes  is  of  unequalled  utility.' 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Howe's  original  machine  Mr. 
Parton  adds  :  '  This  first  of  all  sewing-machines,  after 
crossing  the  ocean  many  times,  and  figuring  as  a  dumb 
but  irrefutable  witness  in  many  a  court,  may  still  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Howe's  office  in  Broadway,  where,  within 
these  few  weeks,  it  has  sewed  seams  in  cloth  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  stitches  a  minute.  It  is  agreed  by  all 
disinterested  persons — Professor  Renwick  among  others 
— who  have  examined  this  machme,  that  Elias  Howe,  in 
making  it,  carried  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine 
farther  on  towards  its  complete  and  final  utility,  than 
any  other  inventor  has  ever  brought  a  first-rate  inven- 
tion at  the  first  trial.  It  is  a  Uttle  thing, — that  first  ma- 
chine,— which  goes  into  a  box  of  the  capacity  of  about  a 
cubic  foot  and  a  half.  Every  contrivance  in  it  has  been 
since  improved,  and  new  devices  have  been  added  ; 
but  no  successful  sewing-machine  has  ever  been  made 
which  docs  not  contain  some  of  the  essential  devices  ol 
this  first  attempt.  We  make  this  assertion  withoul 
hesitation  or  reserve,  because  it  is,  we  believe,  the  on« 
point  upon  which  all  the  great  makers  are  agreed.  Ju- 
dicial decisions  have  repeatedly  affirmed  it.' 
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The  Republic  and  its  people  had  long  enough  trifled  with  this  great  curse. 
Tyrants  felt  little  fear  of  our  democratic  example,  for  they  found  an  antidote 
to  republicanism  anywhere  while  slavery  existed  here.  The  lovers  of  liberty 
in  all  nations  had  long  enough  waited  for  us  to  wash  our  hands  from  blood 
unrighteously  shed.  Slavery  had  long  enough  soiled  our  skirts,  and  given  the 
lie  to  our  loud  professions.  The  sight  of  its  ghastly  form  stalking  through 
the  Temple  of  Freedom  had  chilled  the  hearts  of  its  worshippers  all  over  the 
world.  Long  enough  had  our  own  ti"ue  Americans  protested,  suffered,  and 
wept  in  vain.  But  the  hour  was  coming  when,  in  a  way  that  we  knew  not, 
the  curse  was  to  be  removed. 

Our  record  of  this  strange  revolution  must  be  short ;  but  before  we  enter 
on  it,  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  the  Prophets  of  Freedom — the  heralds  pro- 
claiming the  day  of  emancipation  for  a  subjugated  race — the  torch-bearers  of 
the  lights  which  were  blazing  through  the  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  of 
their  days — men  who  dared  all,  suffered  all  ;  men  who  heroically  hoped,  and 
worked,  and  suffered,  till  man's  strength  and  plans  melted  to  ashes,  and  God 
came  to  bring  the  dreadful  triumph.  Therefore  I  cannot  pass  this  terrible  or- 
de?!  which  was  forced  on  liberty,  without  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  a  few  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  advanced  body-guard,  who  fought  in  one  of  the  bloodiest, 
and  yet  sublimest  battles  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  in  all  the  ages. 

The  Scholars  and  Orators  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Slave. — Theodore  D. 
Weld  was  among  the  earliest  of  that  large  body  of  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
men  who  first  assailed  African  slavery  in  America  ;  who  never  left  the  field 
of  conflict  till  the  battle  was  won.     His  genial  soul  is  now  warmed   in  the 

To  those  who  have  not  observed  the  exact  statistics,     Gold  Medal  S.  JI.  Co sold  18,897 

,  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  sewing-machines  will  be  as-.    Florence  S.  M.  Co "  iSi793 

tounding.     The  following  returns — all  of  them  sworn  to     B.  P.  Howe "  I4>9°7 

—except  those  of   the  Howe  Machine  Company,  which     Victor  S.  M.  Co "  11,901 

were  furnished  to  me  from  their  books — of  all  the  prin-     Davis  S.  M.  Co "  ii>376 

cipal  companies  in  the  country  tell  the  story.  

The  Statistics  of  the   Sales  of   Sewing-Ma-                           Total 835,963 

CHINES    FOK    THE    YeAKS    1871,     1872,    1873,  AND  1874  : 

Embracing  none  whose  annual  sales  fell  below  lo.ooo,  1873. 

all  others  aggregating  from  25,000  to  60,000  per  annum.     „,„.,,-.       ^  ,, 

.     ^    ^       ^  ^  ^  The  Sniger  Manufacturing  Co sold  232,444 

1871.  Howe  Machine  Co "     153.244 

Wheeler  &:  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co "     119,190 

The  Singer  Manufacturmg  Co sold  181,260  Domestic  S.  M.  Co  "  40,114 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co..  "  128,526  Qrover  &  Kake'r  S.  M.  Co "  36,'i79 

Howe  Machine  Co "  34,010  Weed  S.  M.  Co "  21,769 

Grover  &  Baker  S.  M.  Co "  50,838  Wilson  S.  M.  Co "  21,247 

Weed  S.  M.  Co "  39.655  Gold  Medal's.  M.  Co. "  16,431 

Wilcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co '  30.127  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co "  15,881 

Wilson  S.  M.  Co "  21,153  American  B.  H "  14.182 

Amer.  B.  H.  O.  &  S.  M.  Co "  20,121  B.  P.  Howe  S.  M.  Co "  13,919 

Original  Howe  S.  M.  Co "  20,051                                                                                        

Florence  S.  M.  Co "  15.947                           Total 684,700 

Gold  Medal  S.  M.  Co "  13.562 

Davis  S.  M.  Co "  11,568                                                1874. 

Domestic  S.  M.  Co "  10,397 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co 241,679 

Total 652,185  Howe  Sewing-Machine  Co 108,136 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co 92,827 

1872.  Domestic  Sewing-Machine  Co 22,700 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co sold  219,758  Weed  Sewing-Machine  Co 20,495 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co..  "  174,088  Grover  &  Baker  S.  M.  Co.,  estimated 20,000 

Howe  Machine  Co "  156,000  Remington  Empire  .Sewing-Machine  Co 17,608 

Grover  &  Baker  S.  M.  Co "  52,010  Wilson  Sewing-Machine  Co 17.525 

Domestic  S.  M.  Co "  49.554  Gold  Medal  .Sewing-Machine  Co 15.214 

Weed  S.  M.  Co "  42,444  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing-Machine  Co 13,710 

Wilcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co "  33,639  American  B.  H.  &c.,  Sewing-Machine  Co  .. .  13.529 

Wilson  S.  M.  Co "  22,666                                                                                       • 

Amer.  15   H    O.  &  S.  M.  Co "  i8,9jO                           Total 690,433 
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midst  of  the  snows  of  age  by  the  sunlight  of  complete  triumph.  E\  erything 
required  to  make  up  the  perfect  orator,  combined  in  this  extraordinary  man. 
In  force  of  reasoning,  his  addresses  were  models  of  logic.  Conciseness  of 
language — so  extreme  that  it  became  often  painful  for  the  close  listener,  and 
yet  his  speech  so  pure  and  simple,  he  was  always  instantaneously  compre- 
hended— learned  as  a  linguist,  and  so  fine  a  master  of  his  native  tongue,  that 
all  its  treasures  seemed  to  be  absolutely  at  his  control  under  the  fervid  heat 
of  his  inspiration,  as  though,  with  a  sort  of  omniscience,  he  could  create  words 
as  fast  as  needed,  each  one  coming  in  the  place  where  it  was  wanted,  and 
where  no  other  word  could  answer  the  purpose  ;  penetrated  to  the  depths  of 
his  understanding  with  a  burning  conviction  of  the  inherent  flagrancy  of 
slavery,  that  it  was  '  essentially  wrong,'  that  it  had  no  part  or  parcel  in  the 
system  of  justice  ;  that  it  was  an  alien  thing  in  the  universe,  exciting  the  in- 
dignation of  every  honest  soul,  and  drawing  down  upon  the  guilty  head  the 
just  vengeance  of  Almighty  God  !  Such  being  the  granite  foundations  of  his 
convictions,  and  the  bases  of  his  arguments,  his  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the 
humanity  of  his  auditors  were  irresistible.'  Early  in  his  career,  he  exhausted 
every  aspect  of  the  case — the  moral,  the  social,  the  legislative,  the  judicial 
features  of  slavery,  all  slavery,  anywhere,  everywhere,  of  bodies  or  minds  ; 
their  rights,  their  privileges,  their  sentiments,  their  feelings  ;  on  wliatever  in- 
fringed, by  a  hair's-breadth,  upon  the  sacred  domain  of  personal  freedom  he 
waged  unrelenting  war — this  was  the  field  entered  and  held  ;  nor  did  any 
champion  in  law,  in  theology,  in  public  economy,  ever  successfully  assail, 
undermine,  overthrow,  or  even  weaken  the  primitive  structure  of  his  argu- 
ment. In  his  endowments  of  genius,  trained  into  habits  of  severest  investi- 
gation, and  ripened  by  profound  learning,  he  transcended  all  his  fellows.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  my  words.  I  do  not  forget  that  about  this 
time — from  1833  till  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion — there  were 
among  his  coadjutors  many  of  the  brightest  and  the  most  cultured  intellects 
of  the  land.     I  must  speak  of  a  few. 

Judge  William  Jav  had  brought  out  his  great  work,  '  Afi  Inquiry  into 
the  Cliaracie?-  of  the  American  Colonization  and  Anfi-Slavery  Societies,'  and 
subsequently,  ^  A  View  of  the  Action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of 
Slavery,''  both  of  them  worthy  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  any  juris*-. 

1  The  first  Anti-Slaverj'  argument  put  forth  in  Amer-     courses  up  and  down  the  Bible,  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ica  against  Negro  Slavery  that  shook   the  hoary  edi-     ing  "one.    77^^ /^wfl/^?.^,  streaming  from  every  page, 


fice  to  its  foundations,  was  pronounced  by  Theodore 


flashes  around  it  an  omnipotent  anguish  and  despair. 

It  shrinks  from  the  hated  light,  and  howls  under  the 

D.Weld.     It  \\a.ienMeA,'  Is  Slavery /rojnAbor^e  or  consuming  touch,  as   the  demoniacs  recoiled  from  the 

from  Beneath  ?'     Its  opening  sentences  thus  run  : —  Son  of  God  and  shrieked,  "  Torment  us  not."— At  last 

'The  spirit  of  slavery  never  takes  refuge  in  the  Bible  "  ^^^'n^-'^  among  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  syrtem.  and 

of  its  07V7t  accord.     The  horns  of  the  altar  are  its  last  *inks  to  burrow  out  of  sight  among  its  types  and  sym- 

resort.     It  seizes  them,  if  at  all,  only  in  desperation—  ^o'^-     ^ain  hope  !     Its  asylum  is  its  sepulchre  ;  its  city 

rushing  from  the  terror  of  the   avenging   arm.     Like  °^  '■'^^"Se,  the  city  of  destruction.     It  rushes  from  Ugh', 

Other  unclean  spirits,  it  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  '"f°  '^^  =""  '•  f™'"  ^eat,  into  devouring  fire  ;  and  froa 

to  the  lisht,  lest  its  deeds  should  be  reproved.   Goaded'  *=  ^°'<^e  °*"  ^od  into  the  thickest  of  his  thunde-s.'- 

to  madness  in  its  conflicts  with  common  sense  and  na-  Qt^arterly  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  voL   ii .  «>    23a 

tural  justice,  denied  all  quarter,  and  hunted  f  om  every  April,  1037. 
covert,  it  breaks  at  last  into  the  sacred  enclosure,  and 
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William  Lloyd  Garrison, — the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  new  dispensation 
of  freedom, — was  another,  and,  of  them  all,  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
uncompromising  advocate  of  freedom.  Suftering  imprisonment  in  Baltimore, 
from  some  expressions  of  opinions  hostile  to  slavery,  he  went  forth,  after  his 
liberation,  flaming  with  new  zeal  as  did  the  Apostles,  glad  that  he  should  be 
'  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.'  Nor  was  his  life  safe  even  under 
the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  for  there  Moloch  had  his  altars,  stronger  and  more 
sacred  in  the  opinion  of  his  worshippers,  than  the  very  ground  where  the  Puri- 
tan fathers  had  landed;  and  which  they  had  dedicated  to  Liberty. 

Beriah  Green,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  first  schoolsof  learning  opened 
in  this  country  that  was  free  to  men  of  all  colors  or  nationalities:  His  rare 
native  gifts,  enriched  by  diversified  learning,  and  baptized  into  the  spirit  of 
the  warmest  and  broadest  humanity,  gathered  around  him  hundreds  of  the 
most  earnest  young  men  in  the  country  ;  and  filled  as  they  became,  with  the 
spirit  of  their  master,  they  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  wake  up  the  slum- 
bering consciences  of  the  people. 

Alvan  Stewart,  one  of  the  most  powerful  pleaders  of  the  American 
bar  :  gifted  with  a  strange  and  undescribable  power  of  wielding  the  judgments 
and  passions  of  men,  after  winning  fame  and  fortune  as  a  lawyer,  dedicated 
his  life  to  his  beloved  clients — Freedom  and  Temperance — regarding  slavery 
and  rum,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  as  the  two  mightiest  enemies  of  God  and 
man  ;  as  the  fruitful  sources  of  more  crime,  misery,  and  wrong-doing  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.'  His  favorite  saying  was,  'Slavery  must  die,  in 
order  that  the  Republic  may  live  ;  and  we  shall  either  die  a  drunken,  or  live 
a  sober  nation.'  ' 

Gerrit  Smith,  whose  long  life  was  filled  with  beneficence,  whose  vast 
fortune  he  had  from  his  youth  mortgaged  over  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
cannot  be  left  out  of  this  brief  list ;  while  William  EUery  Channing  was, 
perha]-)s,  the  most  spiritual  minded  and  scholarly,  defender  of  the  divine  right 
of  the  humblest  child  of  God  to  the  most  absolute  liberty  of  earth. 

Benjamin  Lundy,  ^  the  earliest  and  hardest  worker  among  the  race  ot 

'  He  was  an  early  abolitionist,  having  witnessed  and  far  in  advance  of  all  contemporaneous  or  earlier  aboli- 

realized,  while  visiting  the  South,  in  1816,  the  cruelties,  tionists.     He  was   a   native  of  New  Jersey,    and   of 

corruptions,  and    crimes   necessarily   involved    in    the  (,)uaker  origin.     At   the   age   of  nineteen    he  went  to 

system  of  chattel  slavery.     He  was  sincere  and  tender-  Wheeling,   in  Western   Virginia,  where   he   served   an 

hearted.     The  cruelties  of  the  system  seemed  to  affect  apprenticeship   and    worked  at   the   trade  of  saddler, 

him   more   than    its   crimes  ;  and   he  would    paint  its  He   was   evidently   from    the   outset    an   earnest    and 

horrors  in  language  that  none  who  listened  to  him  could  thoughful  man.     While   his  companions  were  prone  to 

ever  forget.     One  that  well  knew  this  remarkable  man,  dissipation,  he  devoted   his  leisure  hours  to  reading  : 

who  rendered   such  effective  .service  to  the  anti-slavery  and  he  was  also  a  regular  attendant  on  the  meetings  of 

cause  in  its  days  of  weakness  and  trial,  thus  describes  his  denomination.     Wheeling  being  a  great  thorough- 

him  :     '  His    conceptions    were    grand,   his    sweep    of  fare  for  the  slave-trade,  through  which  often  passed  the 

thought  majestic,  his  language  unique,  his  illustrations  coffies   of  that  nefarious    traffic,  his  .sympathies    were 

graphic,  and   his  knowledge  varied  and  minute.'     He  largely  enlisted   in   behalf  of  its  helpless  and  hopeless 

had  been  a  Whig,  and  one  of  the  favorite  orators  of  the  victims.     '  My  heart,'  he  said,  '  was  deeply  grieved  at 

parrj'.     A  good    lawyer,  a  clear-sighted  politician,  ac-  the  gross  abomination.    I  heard  the  wail  ot  the  CTptive. 

customed  to  deal  with  practical  affairs,  he  early  .saw  the  I  felt  his  pang  of  distress,  and   the  iron   entered   my 

necessity  of  assaultmg  slavery  as  a  political  evil  by  the  soul.'     Though  he  did   not  then   and   there  enter  upor 

use   of    the    ballot.     He    came    to  the  convention  (at  what  soon  became  his  life-work,  yet  he  unquestionably 

Albany)  to  aid,  if  possible,  in  giving  form  and  shape  ;o  received  his  baptism  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  reform 

that   idea. — Ris,'  and  Fall  0/  the  Sla7>e  Poiver  in  of  which   he  was  an  honored  pioneer,  while  largely  in- 

America,  by  Henry  Wilson,  vol.  i.,  p.  549.  strumental  in  persuading  others  to  enter  upon  it. 

*  But  far  the  most  devoted,  effective,  and  prominent  Even  Mr.  Garrison  thus  gratefully  and  gracefully 

Inti-slavery  worker  of  those  days  was  Benjamm  Lundy.  refers   to  his  obligations   to  .Sir.    Lundy:      '  Now,  if  I 

From  1815  to  1830.  his  labors  were  immense,  involving  have   in    any   way,    however  humble,    done   anything 

great  j  ersonal  hardship  and  sacrifice,  and  placing  him  toward  cal  ing  attention  to  slavery,  or  hrmging  atxjul 
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abolitionists  who  succeeded  the  Founders  of  the  Nation — Judge  James  G. 
BiRNEY,  who  had  emancipated  his  slaves  at  the  South,  and  exhausted  n:ost 
of  his  fortune  in  the  expense  of  removing  them  north  of  the  Ohio — William 
GooDELL,  John  Pierpont,  and  a  host  of  others  all  through  the  Free  States, 
where  the  battle  had  to  be  fought,  embracing  men  of  learning  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions— this  fearless  cohort  were  slowly  undermining  the  dark  and  gloomv 
castle  which  could  not  be  carried  by  storm.  But  before  the  Free-Soil  Party  ' 
could  take  the  field  as  a  political  power,  appealing  to  the  ballot-box  as  a 
dernier  ressort — the  way  had  to  be  prepared  by  the  avant-couriers,  who  had 
roused  the  nation,  and  through  whose  irresistible  zeal  the  way  had  alon<" 
been  prepared. 


The  Nezi'  Party  for  Freedom. — It  had  become  evident,  in  1848,  that 
the  Slave  Power  was  preparing  to  test  its  strength  in  a  final  struggle  against 
liberty,  and  rule  or  rend  the  nation.  The  war  vvith  Mexico  had  ended  in 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  and  the  annexation  of  just  as  large  a  portion 
of  its  territory  as  we  saw  fit  to  demand.  The  extension  of  our  Republic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  vast  domain  thus  acquired,  would  now  call  for 
new  legislation,  and  slavery  was  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  grasp  those  vast 
regions  which  were  now  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Ano-lo- 
Saxon  race.°     The  Pro-slavery  party  at  the  North  seemed  more  ready  than 


the  glorious  prospect  of  a  complete  jubilee  in  our  coun- 
try at  no  distant  day,  I  feel  that  I  owe  everything  in 
this  matter,  instrumentally  and  under  God,  to  Benja- 
min Lundy.' — Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Poiver  in 
Avterica,  by  Henrj-  Wilson,  vol.  i.,  p.  167. 

'  Should  I  attempt  to  trace  the  aggressions  of  slavery 
upon  liberty,  the  origin  and  progress,  the  growth  and 
culmination  of  the  Free-Soil  Party  till  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  would  require  at  least  as  much 
space  as  I  gave  to  it  in  another  work.'  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  a  few  outlines,  which  I  borrow  mainly  from 
that  publication,  as  I  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  make 
citations  from  ray  other  writings  with  such  freedom  as 
I  find  desirable. 

It  had  become  evident  enough  that  all  moral  appeals 
to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  would  have  been  made 
in  vain,  had  not  the  politicians  of  the  times  learned  that 
to  get  votes  they  must  obey  the  will  of  the  people — such 
being  the  only  power  of  the  ballot-box.  As  Alvan 
Stewart  said,  'There  is  no  other  eloquence  which  these 
people  will  listen  to.' — Of  this  wonderful  man  I  must 
add  a  few  words.  I  was  his  guest  in  Utica,  New  York, 
during  the  winter  of  1839-40.  Had  I  room  I  would 
like  to  record  many  of  his  brilliant  sayings,  for  if  one  in 
a  hundred  of  them  had  been  preserved,  he  would  have 
taken  his  place  almost  at  the  head  of  the  conversation- 
ists of  the  world. 

From  the  beginning  he  understood  that  the  only  way 
to  overthrow  slavery,  as  he  said,  was  '  to  fight  the  devil 
with  fire.'  Since  'slavery  has  taken  possession  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  runs  it  without  let  or  hindrance  ; 
it  is  enthroned  at  the  capital,  in  the  cabinet,  and  at  the 
White  House,  with  the  best  pick  of  all  the  offices  in  the 

=  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Charles  Sumyier. 


power  of  the  government  to  bestow,  and  absolutely 
holds  an  unquestioned  dictatorship  of  every  adminis" 
tration,  no  matter  whether  it  be  Whig  or  Democrat,  we 
must  array  ourselves  as  a  political  power  against  it. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  if  we  do  not  destroy  slaverj', 
slavery  will  destroy  us,  for  they  cannot  long  exist  to- 
gether. If  we  number  only  a  few,  but  happen  to  have 
votes  enough  to  defeat  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
pathmaster,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  defeat  a  candi- 
date as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  then  an  assemblyman, 
and  then  a  State  senator,  and  then  a  governor,  and 
then  United  States  senator,  and  finally  elect  for  presi- 
dent a  man  who  is  pledged  to  sign  no  bill  that  allows 
slavery  to  extend  any  further.' 

Mr.  Stewart  was  the  first  statesman  in  America  to  ad- 
vocate this  policy,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  politi- 
cal sagacity  was  justified  by  the  event.  This  doctrine 
began  to  prevail  among  the  abolitionists  :  it  soon  found 
powerful  advocates,  Hale  in  Massachusetts,  Chase  in 
Ohio,  and  finally  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
were  elected  to  the  Senate,  where  'he  latter  became  the 
Chevalier  de  Bayard  of  emancipation,  and  bravely 
fought  his  battle  there,  as  Horace  Greeley  fought  his  in 
journalism;  the  two  noblest  defenders  of  that  righteous 
cause,  and  both  of  whom  lived  to  see  its  triumphs. 
When  the  battle  was  won,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  of 
course,  came  in  at  the  death. 

^  The  aggressions  of  slavery  upon  free  soil,  fre« 
thought,  and  free  men — I  need  not  enumerate  them, 
for  they  will  be  found  by  the  readers  of  the  future, 
scattered  through  all  the  records  of  the  times.  Thi 
virus  of  slavery  had  so  far  permeated  the  life-blood  of 
the  Republic,  that  it   threw  out  its  fetid   corruption! 
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ever  to  yield  to  any  demands  that  slavery  might  make,  and  both  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in  bowing  to  the  now  all-powerful  Moloch.  But  signs  were 
everywhere  appearing  of  the  birth  of  a  new  party  which  would  resist  the 
further  extension  of  slavery  over  free  soil.  There  were  strong  men  throuo-h- 
out  the  country  who  were  prej^aring  for  a  new  movement.  ATr.  Van  Buren  was 
not  popular  enough  to  command  the  nomination  of  his  party  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  Democratic  statesmen  of  New  York  were  making  ready  to  stand  by 
their  former  political  leader,  in  some  movement  to  resist  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  the  Slave  Power.  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Joshua  Giddings  com- 
manded great  influence  in  Ohio,  while  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  his  friend, 
Charles  Sumner,  were  putting  forth  their  miglitiest  efforts  to  restore  to  tiie 
old  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  spirit  of  Hberty,  whose  beacon- 
fires  had  long  ago  begun  to  burn  dim.  There  was  a  general  disposition 
through  many  portions  of  the  North  to  throw  off  the  despotism  of  party  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  unite  men  of  all  parties  against  the  future  encroachments  of 
slavery,  a  mass  convention  was  called,  to  meet  at  Worcester  on  the  28th  of 


from  the  very  temple  of  justice  itself!  By  a  lean 
majority  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared that  black  men  had  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect.  This  last  ounce  should 
have  been  heavy  enough  to  break  the  camel's  back. 
But  emboldened  by  so  imposing  a  decision,  the  na- 
tional Congress  proceeded,  in  the  interests  of  slavery, 
to  supplement  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  a 
solemn  enactment  which  abolished  the  Missouri  Com" 
promise,  and  opened  the  soil  which  had  long  before 
been  declared  forever  exempt  from  the  taint  of 
slavery.  This  was  well  done,  for  the  framers  of  that 
law  were  building  better  than  they  knew.  For  many 
years  the  arms  of  freedom  had  been  manacled,  and  no 
fair  struggle  could  take  place  betyvecn  liberty  and 
slavery.  But  when  these  shackles  were  broken,  and 
the  last  restriction  against  slavery  was  removed,  the 
game  of  fair  play  could  begin,  the  forces  on  both  sides 
were  let  loose — either  freedom  or  slavery  was  to  go 
down.  The  field  of  conflict  was  chosen  by  slavery — it 
was  Kansas — and  in  a  straight  appeal  to  its  people 
slavery  went  to  the  wall. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas. — ^This  Illinois  Senator  was 
the  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  while  he 
was  considered  by  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  their  ablest  champion,  there  were  other 
men,  and  I  confess  I  was  of  the  number,  who  believed 
that  his  great  heart  never  felt  a  throb  for  anything  but 
freedom.  Still  his  judgment,  as  a  Democrat  'pure 
and  simple,'  wis  that,  while  the  people  of  any  Territory 
where  free  institutions  prevailed  were  at  liberty  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  the  character  of  those 
institutions  should  be,  yet  knowing  the  man  so  well,  I 
did  not  doubt  that  he  believed  it  was  best  to  bring 
on  this  issue,  and  end  the  question  forever — that  he 
thought  it  the  best  way  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  let 
the  fight  come  on,  and  God  be  arbiter  of  the  conflict.  I 
speak  advisedly  on  this  subject.  I  was  in  Washington 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  discussion  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill,  and  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
know  something  about  the  merits   of  the  whule  case. 


When  I  learned  the  intention  of  Senator  Douglas  to 
introduce  that  bill  I  was  shocked  ;  for  at  the  first  blush 
it  seemed  to  be  only  an  mgenious  device  in  the  inte- 
rests of  slavery  propagandism  ;  and  so  I  expressed 
myself  in  a  confidential  conversation  :—"  No,'  he  re- 
plied, '  I  cherish  no  such  purpose  in  my  mind,  and  no 
such  desire  inspires  my  heart.'  He  afterwards  said, 
'  I  simply  saw  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  on  the  one 
hand  had  greatly  irritated  the  South,  and  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  alarmed  and  outraged  the 
North.  I  saw  the  elements  of  trouble  gathering 
thickly  over  the  future.  I  wanted  a  safety-valve  to 
let  all  these  bad  humors  off.  I  wanted  to  offer  the 
most  Democratic  measure  that  the  whole  people  could 
demand.  I  wanted  to  give  both  sides  a  chance  to  go 
into  an  open  field  for  a  fair  fight,  and  I  believed  that 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  the  question 
be  fairly  setded.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  I  have  no  love  for  slavery— that  I  have  no  faith 
that  it  will  survive  this  struggle.  But  I^m  so  ultra  a 
Democrat  that  I  wish  to  have  the  issue  brought  upon 
the  extremest  grounds,  which  is  nothing  else  than  my 
old  favorite  hobby  of  squatter  soiicreignty — the  prin- 
ciple which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  establishment  of 
American  institutions  ;  for  our  early  settlers  held  this 
doctrine  in  its  wholeness,  end  carried  it  nut  to  the 
bloody  end.  I  saw  no  other  possible  solution  of  the 
question  as  between  slave  and  free  soil.  Moreover,  I 
thought  if  the  white  feather  was  shown  anywhere,  it 
was  shown  at  the  North  ;  for  if  freedom  for  all  men 
had  grown  so  weak  in  the  free  States  that  they  could 
not  or  would  not  make  it  good,  then  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  triumph  of  slavery.  But  that  slavery  never  could 
have  a  long-lived  existence  in  this  age  anywhere,  and 
above  all  in  this  country,  never  entered  my  brain.' 

While  I  was  satisfied  with  the  motives  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  I  saw  nothing  but  trouble  in  the  future.  Thai 
trouble  came  ;  but  the  closing  years,  and  especially  the 
last  months  of  the  life  of  Douglas,  demonstrated  his 
sincerity  and  patiiotism,  if  not  his  transparent  politica.' 
sagacity  —  '/>  Life  Note- Book,  jtfS. 
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June,  1848.  In  that  convention  Adams,  Giddings,,  and  Sumner  were  the  chief 
speakers  and  the  leading  spirits.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  after  shomng  how 
basely  the  Whig  party  had  prostituted  itself  to  the  behests  of  slavery,  closed 
with  the  following  stirring  words  :  'The  only  thing  to  be  done  by  all,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  what  as  one,  individually,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
do — that  is,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  Hereafter,  then,  1  stand 
free,  clear,  a  freeman,  without  any  pledges,  without  any  promise  to  any 
party.  I  stand,  then,  ready  to  go  forward  as  one  in  this  great  movement, 
which  shall  establish,  I  hope,  forever,  the  sacred  principle  of  freedom  through- 
out this  hemisphere.  Forgettmg  the  things  that  are  behind,  I  propose  that 
we  i^ress  forward  to  the  high  calling  of  our  new  occupation  ;  and,  fellow- 
citizens,  whatever,  may  be  the  fate  of  you  or  me,  all  I  can  now  add  is,  to 
repeat  the  words  of  one  with  whom  I  take  pride  in  remembering  that  I  have 
been  connected — "Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die.  survive  or  perish,"  to  go  with 
the  liberties  of  my  country  is  my  fixed  determination.' 

These  words,  which  had  something  of  the  ring  of  the  old  Revolution, 
transported  the  assembly  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  'I  can  join  them,' 
said  Charles  Sumner,  'in  a  renunciation  of  those  party  relations  which 
seem  now  inconsistent  with  the  support  of  freedom.  Like  them,  I  have 
been  a  Whig,  because  I  thought  this  party  represented  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  country ;  that  it  was  the  Party  of  Humanity  :  but  it  has  ceased  to 
sustain  this  character.  It  does  not  represent  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
country  ;  it  is  not  the  Party  of  Humanity  :  and  a  party  which  renounces  its 
sentiments  must  itself  expect  to  be  renounced.  For  myself,  therefore,  in  the 
coming  conflict,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  belong  to  the  Party  of 
Freedom — to  that  party  which  plants  itself  on  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

The  agitation  w^hich  had  now  for  some  time  been  going  on  through  the 
country,  began  to  assume  formidable  proportions — the  seed  sown  by  a  few 
strong  hands  had  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The  foremost  of  the  leading  spirits 
throughout  the  North  assembled  in  convention  at  Buffalo,  announcing  a  plat- 
form of  oppositio7i  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  and  by  acclamation 
nominated  Martin  van  Buren  for  President,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  as 
Vice-President.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  same  year — 1848 — a  public 
meeting  was  called  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  ratify  the  nominations  of  the  Buffalo 
Convention.^ 

■  Mr.  Sumner,  as  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  meet-    been  prostituted  to  the  uses  of  Slavery.     A  body  of 
ing,  made  a  bold  and  comprehensive  speech  :  '"'="'  «'^°^^  principle  of  union  was  unknown  to  the  au- 

thors  of  the  Constitution,  have  obtained   the  control  of 
'  And  why,  in    this  nmeteenth   century,  are  we  as-  j  •.  ..     u       j     •   •  ..       j 

-'  '  the  government,  and  caused  it  to  be  admmistered,  not 

sembled  here  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  vow  ourselves  to  this     .  •  ■.    r  tt        i         v   ..  •      .u         ■  ■.     r  ci 

.in  the  spirit  of  i  reedom,  but  in   the  spirit  of  blaverj-. 
cause?  It  is  because  It  IS  now  in  danger.  The  principles  .  ,•      .•       •    i  .u     ci  -d  r  .u.. 

This  combination  IS  known  as   the  slave   Power  ot  the 
of  our  fathers, — of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  jerfer-  . 

,,r-j  i_ri.T^i        •         c     Onited  States, 

son, — nay,  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  oi 

Independence, — have  been  assailed.    Our  Constituli(jji,  '  This  combination  has  obtained  the  sway  of  both  the 

— which  was  the  work  of   the   lovers   of   Freedom. —  great  political  factions  of  the  country.      Whatever  may 

which  was  watched  by  its  most  devoted   champions, —  be   said   of  the  opinions   of  individuals   belonging   ta 

which,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  was  borne  on  the  these  different  factions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whe- 

shoulders  of   the  early  patriarchs  of  our   Israel, — has  ther  the  Whigs  or  Democrats,  in  their  recent  conduct  as 
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The  National  and  State  elections  of  1848  had  come  and  gone.  Tl  e  Free 
Soil  Party,  which  was  afterwards  to  control  the  government,  and  give  an  entirely 
new  direction  to  public  affairs,  was  slowly  forming,  and  wherever  the  great  issues 
were  made  and  met,  the  friends  of  Freedom  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  hardest  work  in  this  great  battle  had  to  be  fought 
in  Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Liberal  host.  Clothed  with  no  official  dignity  or  power,  to  give  prestige  to 
his  words  or  actions,  he  was  already  commanding  a  national  influence  which 
made  every  speech  delivered  in  Massachusetts  effective  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  State.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  died  at  his  post,  the  last  un- 
dismayed champion  of  the  Revolutionary  school  of  Freedom,  his  heart  still 
burning  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  eloquent  utterances  of  Freedom  still 
fresh  from  his  lips.  But  his  son,  Charles  Francis,  had  already  come  forward 
in  the  same  spirit,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  in  all  quarters  the 
roused  spirit  of  insulted  American  Liberty  was  no  longer  to  cower  back 
from  the  presence  of  her  foes.  But  there  was  yet  lacking,  as  there  always  is 
in  such  reforms,  a  practical  plan  of  operations,  to  give  effect  to  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  freedom.  By  the  great  majority  of  them,  the  radical  Anti- 
slavery  men  were  still  looked  upon  as  fanatical,  and,  generally,  as  hostile  to 
the  Constitution ;  many  of  them,  like  Mr.  Garrison,  regarding  it  as  the  chief 
impediment,  not  only  to  emancipation,  but  to  the  spread  of  Slavery  itself. 
Much  had  been  done  at  Buffalo  by  the  enunciations  made  in  the  platform,  and 
the  nomination  of  candidates  pledged  to  resist  the  further  encroachments  of 
slavery  ;  and  around  them  a  large  body  of  voters  had  gathered  at  the  ballot- 
box.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  h&d  yet  no  clear  idea  of  any  practi- 
cal plan  of  operations  that  could  be  carried  out  without  open  war  upon  the 
Constitution.  At  this  time — September  12,  1849 — a  Free-soil  Convention 
met  at  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Sumner  was  invited  to  present  an  address  ex- 
plaining and  vindicating  the  Free-soil  movement,  and  that  address  was  adopted 
by  the  Convention.  Nothing  appeared  at  the  time  which  set  forth  so  clearly, 
or  with  so  much  power,  the  great  issue  which  was  coming  before  the  nation. 
It  served  as  a  chart  for  the  early  progress  of  the  mighty  movement  then 
starting,  which  will  hereafter  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  political  history  of  this  nation,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Omnipresent,  as  Mr.  Sumner  then  declared  the  great  issue  to 
be,  wherever  any  political  election  occurred,  it  was  never  to  cease  to  challenge 
attention,  until,  in  his  own  language,  'at  least  two  things  are  accomplished: 

national  parties,  had  most  succumbed  to  this  malign  tant  question— was  forced  upon  the  Convention  by  the 

influence.      The  late  Conventions   at  Baltimore  and  Slave  Power  ;  nor  were  any  principles  of  any  kind  put 

Philadelphia  were  controlled  by  it.      At  Baltimore,  the  forth   by  this   body  of  professing  Whigs.     These   two 

delegation  of  the  most  important   State  of  the  Union—  candidates,  apparently  representing  opposite  parties, 

known   to   be   opposed   to    the  Wilmot    Proviso— was  both   concur  in  being  the  representatives  of  Slavery, 

refused  admission  to  the  Convention.  At  Philadelphia,  They  are  the  leaders  of  the  two  contending  factions  of 

the  Wilmot  Proviso  itself  was  stifled,  according  to  the  the  Slave  Power.     I   say   factions  :  for,   what  are  fac 

report  of  an  Ohio  delegate,   amid   the  cries  of  "  Kick  tions  b>it  combinations  of  men  whose  sole  cement  is  i 

it  out  !  "     General  Cass  was  nominal-d  at  Baltimore,  selfish    desire   for   place   and  power,    in  disregard  of 

pledged  against  the  Wilmot  Provi.so.      general  Taylor,  principles?     And  such  were  the  Conventions  at  Balti 

at  Philadelphia— without  any  pledge  on  this  all-impor-  more  and  Philadelphia.' 
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first,  the  divorce  of  the  Federal  Government  from  all  support  or  sanction  of 
Slavery  ;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  this  government,  within  its  Consti- 
tutional limits,  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  so  that  it  shall  become  Freedom'? 
open,  active,  and  perpetual  ally.' 

Condition  of  the  doomed  African  Race  at  the  North. — The  heavy  structure 
of  Southern  Slavery  was  still  unshaken— the  dark  clouds  of  prejudice  against 
the  African  race  hanging  still  undispelled  over  the  whole  North — the  race 
itself,  without  exception,  ostracized  from  the  pale  of  Northern  charity — from 
the  precincts  of  Northern  justice — from  the  sacred  amenities  of  Northern 
homes— from  the  priceless  advantages  of  Northern  education — exiled  from 
every  scene  of  social  anuisement  and  culture — shut  out  from  theatres,  from 
lecture-rooms,  from  universities,  from  all  schools  of  higher  education — ex- 
cluded from  the  learned  professions — condemned  everywhere  to  the  most 
menial  and  degrading  offices — nowhere  allowed  to  enter  the  charmed  circle 
of  a  common  brotherhood,  of  a  universal  humanity — banished  absolutely  from 
all  the  sunlight  of  civilization,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  earth — and  spurned 
from  every  covert  of  refuge  except  the  bosom  of  Almighty  God  !  Such  was 
the  condition  of  this  doomed  race — such  the  moment  when  the  party  of 
Liberty  had  birth. 

It  reads  now — except  to  the  young,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  born 
in  these  better  days  of  the  Republic,  when  they  have  es'caped  much  of  the 
contamination  of  that  spirit  of  Caste  that  so  deeply  clouded  (?//r  young  days 
^hke  a  thrice-told  tale.  It  seems  but  a  tame  enunciation  of  axioms  no 
longer  disputed.  Ah  !  thank  God,  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  let  the 
young  go  back,  if  it  be  to  gain  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  hard  road  the 
colored  people  have  had  to  tread  in  reaching  this  better  day ;  and  they  may 
half  conceive  how  many  a  wounded  spirit,  like  Charles  Sumner's,  bled  in 
secret  sorrow,  with  hearts  grown  sore  in  waiting  for  the  emancipation  of  an 
enslaved  race.  Then  will  they  cease  to  wonder  that  to  their  salvation  the 
great  Massachusetts  Senator  so  unreservedly  dedicated  his  life.  Then  will 
they  learn  why  his  name  will  be  mentioned  with  veneration  by  their  latest 
posterity — why  he  is  to  them,  even  now,  the  best  beloved  name  in  all  history. 

The  long  session  of  the  Congress  of  1850, — a  Congress  in  which  were 
gathered  more  great  men  than  had  been  clustered  in  our  history  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,' — had  come  to  an  end  ;  its  members  were  hurry- 

'  Some  Reminiscences  of  the  g;reat   Senate  of  venirs    and   tender  recollections  which  entwined   with 

1850-51. — Of  that  Senate  something  must  be  said.     It  their   earfy  lives  ;  and  in  their  earnest  and  protracted 

was  the  greatest  Senate  which  had  sat  since  the  time  of  debates,  these  associations  were  found   to  mingle  geni- 

the    Fathers    of   the    Republic:     and   it    was    in  its  ally  with  a  common  spirit  of  nationality.* 
glory.     It  embraced  the  finest  names  that  have  embel-  None  of  them  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  principles 

lished  our  modem  history.     The  great  men  in  that  body  which  He  at  the  base  of  our  system  of  government — 

seemed  to  forget,   in  the  presence  of  the  troubles  that  above   all,   they   never   lost   sight   of  the  spirit   which 

clouded  the  future,  even  the  sections  where  they  were  guided  our  fathers  on  the  road  to  the  establishment  of 

boin;  everything  gave  way  to  higher  considerations,  free  institutions.     It  will  do  us  no  harm  if  we  casta 

N^c^r  were  any  of  them  unmindful  of  their  birth-places,  look  back   to  the   sparkling  fountains,   where  they  re- 

lor  of  their  constituencies  ;  for  they  carried  with  them  freshed    themselves  in   the   struggle  they   had    to  gc 

rom  the  distant  regions  they  »,  presented,  all  the  sou-  through.     The  recurrence  of  the  names  of  those   men, 
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ino-  to  their  homes  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  No  man  at  the 
North,  who  had  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  ever  to  recover  his 
former  popularity.  Many  of  them  were  to  leave  public  life  forever  :  some 
with  the  regrets  and  the  esteem  of  large  minorities  ;  others  with  the  hostility  of 


and  the  scenes  they  went  through  to  their  last  battle  for 
the  Union,  thrill  the  pulses  of  every  true  American. 

There  are  certain  scenes  enacted  in  the  early  and 
well-authenticated  periods  of  the  history  of  every  na- 
tion, which  makes  marks  in  history,  and  these  scenes 
have  for  the  most  part  occurred  at  those  early  eras 
which  live  green  in  the  memory  of  all  their  people  :  even 
when  no  historic  records  were  left,  and  men  had  to 
treasure  up  traditions  as  the  earliest,  and  often  the 
most  reliable  sources.  They  were  cherished  as  the 
Chinese  treasure  the  maxims  and  memory  of  Confu- 
cius ;  as  the  Indo-Races  preserve  the  dimmer,  but 
reverent  traces  of  their  traditions  from  Brahma— as  at 
a  much  later  period,  probably,  the  Egyptians  made 
records  of  the  patriachs,  which  our  times  with  so  poor, 
and  yet  with  encouraging  success,  have  interpreted,  or 
fried  to  interpret.  But  all  through  those  misty  ages,  the 
nations  that  have  since  rested  in  the  dust  of  their  sepul- 
chres, they  worshipped  to  the  last  such  sources  of  his- 
tory as  they  had.  History  has  reverently  groped 
among  their  graves,  and  strained  the  ear,  if  perchance, 
across  the  fearful  chasm  of  uncertaintv,*it  might  catch 
one  note,  or  fix  some  gleam  of  light  to  guide  its  mvesti- 
gations. 

One  of  the  inspirations  which  has  guided  me  in  this 
work,  grew  out  of  the  feeling  begotten,  or  quickened,  by 
such  scenes  as  I  have  spoken  of,  which  the  pioneers  of 
our  common  humanity  loved  and  cherished  ;  such  feel- 
ings of  veneration  in  the  ages  long  gone  by.  I  felt  in 
looking  over  more  modern  literature— fur  we  cannot 
help  but  believe,  that  we  too  have  had  an  antiquity— 
that  we  must  not  begrudge  some  of  our  short  time  in  pre- 
serving accurate  statistics  of  our  national  progress. 
We  have  been  so  busy  in  making  history,  we  really  have 
had  no  time  to  write  it.  We  have  had  nine  Censuses 
taken,  but  only  the  last  two  have  really  given  us  much 
more  than  the  increase  of  population  :  and  therefore  I 
find  it  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task  to  show  the 
stages  of  our  progress  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
any  one  of  the  arts  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  real  progress.  We  have  been  a  nation  of  workmg- 
men.  We  have  marched  so  far,  and  so  fast,  that  we 
have  not  had  time  to  set  up  milestones  to  indicate  to  the 
future  any  exact  scale  to  mark  the  steps  of  our  advance- 
ment. We  have  lived  the  epic— I  feel  we  ought  to 
write  it  now.  I  am  only  trying  to  do  something  in 
that  direction. 

Through  that  Senate  of  1850-51  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion found  its  legitimate  breathing-place,  and  through 
those  great  mou!lipieces,  her  voice  was  uttered. 

I  knew  that  this  dreadful  Banquo  ghost  of  .Slavei-y 
would  haunt  this  Republic  until  the  body  of  Duncan 
had  been  long  dead.  But  that  ghost  was  doing  duty 
in  advance  ;  for  slavery  was  still  uttering  its  dreadful 
threat— ever  present,  ever  felt  in  the  Senate  House  and 
in  society  ;  and  at  last  it  stalked  mto  the  court-house, 
»nd  petrified  the  nation  by  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
>f  F'inal  Appeal. 


It  was  a  dreadful  hour  for  patriotism,  for  liberty,  and 
justice.  Liberty  we  supposed  had  been  enthroned  as  a 
goddess;  yea,  more,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Amer- 
ican life.  But  justice  had  been  pushed  aside,  ignored, 
insulted,  outraged  and  forgotten  ;  not  forgotten  quite, 
for  the  reverence  for  it  was  not  entirely  dead — any 
American  would  have  been  ashamed  if  it  were  feigning 
death.  So  it  was  only  a  mock  funeral,  for  the  grave- 
diggers  had  but  disturbed  the  turf— they  had  scarcely 
thrown  out  a  spadeful  in  the  blasphemous  attempt  to 
find  a  tomb  for  liberty  in  the  whole  land  of  its  worship- 
pers. Against  this  infamous  movement  the  spirit  of 
right  asserted  itself. 

It  was  a  hard  moment  for  tho^e  old  patriots  to  meet 
and  face  the  future.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle  which 
Daniel  Webster  had  to  go  through,  when  he  uttered 
that  speech  of  the  7th  March,  by  saying  : — '  I  find  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  Constitution,  and  I  take  no 
step  backwards.'  The  lion-hearted  statesman  knew 
that  the  doors  of  Faneui!  Hall  would  be  slammed  in  his 
face  when  he  went  home  ;  but  he  knew  also  that  negro 
slavery  inas  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  men  knew  this  ;  and  when  the  terrific 
storm  came  on  us,  which  threatened  to  sink  the  ship, 
and  the  commander  then  on  deck  issued  his  Procla- 
mation, the  only  justification  he  pleaded  for  the  act  be- 
ing that  it  was  a  war  measure,  the  fact  being  fully  ac- 
knowledged, for  tho.se  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  followed  the  proclamation,  duly  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  that  same  Constitution,  and  rat- 
ified by  the  acts  of  the  separate  States — said  the  same 
thing.  But  all  this  made  no  difference  with  Webster. 
Nor  did  it  stop  Henry  Clay— the  idol  of  so  large  a  part 
of  the  nation  all  through  his  history,  and  the  mar  who 
loved  liberty  and  deprecated  .slaverj',  as  heartily  as  any 
being  on  this  earth— for  whether  the  winds  blew  from 
the  north,  east,  south,  or  west,  they  never  .shook  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Kentucky  statesman  stood. 
No  sectional  motive  disturbed  the  patriotism  or  damp- 
ened the  eloquence  of  Houston  or  Dickinson,  or  many 
another  patriot  statesman  :  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  advo- 
cate of  State  rights,  saw  that  his  own  theories  were  too 
small  for  the  good  of  a  nation  so  large  ;  while  General 
Cass,  who  had  done  more  towards  opening  the  broad 
fields  of  the  West  to  emigration  and  agriculture  than 
any  other'man,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and  glory 
of  his  country. 

Sitting  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  that  time,  I  wit 
nessed  what  Clay  regarded  as  the  final  effort  of  his  life. 
That  old  Senate  Chamber  had  rung  with  his  voice  for  a 
whole  generation.  He  had  always  been  a  national 
man.  When  he  rose,  then  somewhat  infirm,  and  tht; 
Senate  looked  upon  his  blanched  face,  but  still  erect  and 
commanding  form,  I  shall  never  forget  where  he  stood, 
nor  how  imploringly,  he  a.sked  the  Senate  and  its 
crowded  gallery,  up  to  which  he  cast  a  glance,  to  heat 
his  final  appeal,  for  what  he  had  called,  and  the  Senat« 
often  repeated,  as  the  great  Compromise  Measures.    He 
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roriner  friends,  and  the  contempt  of  whole  communities.  Mr.  Webster's 
usefuhiess,  however,  was  by  no  means  over.  He  was  to  vacate  the  Senate 
April  24,  185 1,  and  become  Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Filmore.  His 
management  of  our  foreign  affairs — then  somewhat  compHcated — commanded 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  which  still 
left  a  broad  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  consummate  abilities  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  it  was  felt  then,  as  it  was  afterwards  known,  that  his  course  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  had  been  an  act  of  political  suicide.  On  the  rock  of  Slav- 
ery the  Whig  party  had  gone  to  pieces ;  and  very  few  good  men  regretted  its 
fate.  The  illustrious  sage  of  Marshfield  had  given  place  to  the  rising  young 
statesman  on  whose  broad  shoulders  Destiny  had  fixed  the  forlorn  hope, 
not  only  of  four  million  slaves,  but  perhaps  of  the  Republic  of  Washington 
itself. 

The  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  United  States  Senate  opened  a 
a  new  period  in  our  politics.  Most  of  the  statesmen  who  had  swayed  the 
country,  from  the  time  of  Madison,  were  disappearing  from  the  field.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  already  dead  :  Henry  Clay  was  soon  to  follow.  The  old 
Whig  party  had  fought  its  last  battle.  The  Democrats  had  centred  all  their 
chances  upon  the  South  and  the  Pro-Slavery  party  of  the  North,  and  there  it 
was  to  fight  its  last  fight  before  it  dissolved  in  the  fires  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Sumner  was  to  appear  in  the  list  as  a  Free-Soiler. 
There  were  but  two  others  who  claimed  that  distinction — Salmon  P.  Chase, 
from  Ohio,  and  John  P.  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire.  These  were  but  the 
morning-stars  of  the  great  day  of  emancipation  that  was  so  soon  to  dawn 
upon  a  redeemed  country,  and  a  disenthralled  race. 

The  great  conflict  in  the  Senate,  which  was  to  end  twelve  years  later  in 
absolute  triumph,  began  on  the  26th  of  May,  1852,  when  Sumner  presented 
a  memorial  from  Massachusetts  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  remarks  he  desired  to  make.  On  no  sub- 
ject except  Chattel  Slavery  was  any  restraint  imposed  on  Senators.  But  in 
moving  the  reference  of  the  petifion  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  re- 
marked that  he  hoped  he  was  not  expecting  too  much  if,  at  some  fit  moment, 
he  should  bespeak  the  clear  and  candid  attention  of  the  Senate,  while  he 
undertook   to  set  forth   frankly  and   fully,  and    with   entire   respect  for  that 

stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Vice-President,  and  Foote,  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  near  by  'old  Sam 

lifting  his  hand  beseechingly   to  the  presiding  officer,  Houston,'  and  in  the  neighborhood,  the  impersonation 

said,  '  If  lam  not  trespassing  upon  your  indulgence  too  of    straightforward    patriotic    democracy,     Daniel    S. 

much,  I  ask,  sir,  your  attention  for  a  few  remarks,  since  Dickinson.     Looking  on  this  great  Senate,  and  divid- 

[  desire  to  say  something  for  my  country  to-day,  while  ing  my  time  between  the  eloquence  of  Clay,  and  half 

[  think  we  are  on  the  verge  of  trouble.'     As  these  words  tearing  myself  from  its  enchantment  in  the  anxiety  to 

ell  from  his  lips,  the  electricity  that  passed  off  from  him  see  the  effects  of  his  last  grand  speech,  I  saw  that  the 

seemed  only  to  stir  the  inexhaustible  fountain  left  be-  Compromise   Measures  would  be  passed.      I  gave  up 

hind.     On  the  other  side  of  the  House  sat  Thomas  H.  for  the  time  all   solicitude.     But   I  knew  in  my  very 

Benton,    an  intense  egotist,    but  a  very  bold,  honest,  soul,  that  it  had  been  only  a  postponement,  and  not  a 

and  learned  man. '  Near  to  Clay,  on  his  left  hand,  sat  final  disposition,  of  that  giant  trouble,  which  was  sure  to 

VVcbster,  massive,  solitary,  and  grand.     Nearly  in  front  come  upon  the  nation  at  no   distant  day. — My  Life 

of  him  was  seated  General  Ciss — not  far  off  General  Note- Book,  MS. 
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body,  convictions  deeply  cherished  in  his  own-  State,  Chough  disregarded  in 
the  Capital ;  convictions  to  which  he  was  bound  by  every  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  by  every  fibre  of  his  being,  by  all  his  devotion  to  country,  by  his  love 
of  God  and  man.  '  Upon  these,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  now  enter  ;  suffice  it 
for  the  present  for  me  to  remark,  that  wlien  1  undertake  that  service,  I  believe 
T  shall  utter  nothing  which  in  any  just  sense  can  be  called  sectional ;  unless 
the  Constitution  is  sectional,  and  unless  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  were 
sectional.  It  is  my  happiness  to  believe,  and  my  hope  to  be  able  to  show, 
that  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  Fathers,  Freedom,  and  not  Slavery,  is  national  ;  while  Slavery,  and  not 
Freedom,  is  sectional.' 

A  vast  majority  of  the  Senate  were  determined  that  Mr.  Sumner  should 
not  be  allowed  to  deliver  the  speech  which  it  was  well  known  he  had  pre- 
pared. But  he  vigilantly  watched  his  opportunity.  It  came  at  last  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1852,  and  being  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  entitled  to  the 
floor,  he  held  it  against  all  opposi'tion  for  uQaxly  four  hours ;  during  which 
he  pronounced  that  immortal  Oration — as  it  would  have  been  called  by  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  Cicero — which  will  forever  be  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful  defence  of  the  principles  of  Freedom  ever  uttered  in  that  Senate 
House.  It  sounded  like  a  voice  from  the  dead — it  stirred  the  whole  Nation 
: — it  foretold  the  doom  of  American  Slavery. 

Some  other  words  were  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  after  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  which  should  be  preserved,  since  the  speakers  have  all 
passed  away.  Mr.  Hale,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  said  :  '  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  injustice  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  if  I  were  to  fail  at  this'  time  to  express  the 
very  great  gratification  with  which  I  have  listened  to  his  speech.  If  he  were 
actuated  by  as  corrupt  and  selfish  motives  as  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  him, 
so  far  as  his  own  personal  fame  is  concerned  he  has  done  enough  by  his  effort 
here  to-day,  to  place  himself  side  by  side  with  the  first  orators  of  antiquity; 
and  as  far  ahead  of  any  living  American  orator,  as  Freedom  is  ahead  of 
Slavery.  He  has  to-day  formed,  I  believe,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
politics  and  the  eloquence  of  the  country ;  and  in  future  generations  the 
young  men  of  this  nation  will  be  stimulated  to  effort  by  the  record  of  what  an 
American  Senator  has  done,  to  which  all  the  appeals  drawn  from  ancient 
history  would  be  entirely  inadequate.  He  has  to-day  made  a  draft  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  liberty  that  will  not  be  paid  flirough 
many  generations  ;  but  its  memory  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  or  the  history  of  this  Republic  shall  form  a  part  of  the  annals 
of  the  world.' 

Mr.  Chase,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  used  also  the  following  noble  language 
in  adopting  the  argument  of  Mr.  Sumner  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and 
in  a  personal  vindication  of  the  orator  himself:  '  In  the  argu'.'lient  which  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  has  addressed  to  us  to-day.  there  was   no   assaull 
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upon  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  noble  vindication  of  that  great  chaiter  of 
government,  from  the  perversions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 
He  only  asserted  that  the  Fugitive  servant  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  a 
clause  of  compact  between  the  States,  and  confers  no  legislative  power  upon 
Congress  ;  and  he  has  arrayed  history  and  reason  in  support  of  this  propo- 
sition. I  therefore  avow  my  conviction,  that  logically  and  historically,  the 
argument  is  impregnable — entirely  impregnable.  Let  me  add,  Mr.  President, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  this  speech  will  mark  an  era  in  Anierlcatt  history.  It 
will  distinguish  the  day  when  the  advocates  of  that  theory  of  governmental 
pohcy — Constitution  construction — which  he  has  so  nobly  defended,  and  so 
brilliantly  illustrated,  no  longer  content  to  stand  on  the  defence  in  the  contest 
with  Slavery,  boldly  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  its  power,  in  that  doctrine  of 
finality  which  two  of  the  political  parties  of  the  country,  through  their  na- 
tional organizations,  are  endeavoring  to  establish,  as  the  impregnable  defence 
of  its  usurpation." 

The  battle  between  Slavery  and  Freedom  had  been  waxing  hotter  with 
every  debate  during  the  spring  of  1854.  On  the  2 2d  of  June,  Mr.  Rock- 
well, of  Massachusetts,  presented  the  following  memorial,  numerously  signed, 
chiefly  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  : — '  To  our  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  assembled :  The  undersigned,  men  of  Massachusetts,  ask 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850,  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.' 

The  Crime  against  Kansas, — the  most  powerful  of  all  Sumner's  speeches, 
— will  always  be  associated  with  the  infamous  attempt  to  murder  him  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  two  days  after  its  delivery.^  ^ 

'  There  were  some  millions  of  copies  of  this  speech  and  irreversible  interpretarion  of  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
circulated   through    America    ar^d   in  Europe    by   the  stitution ;    while   it    breathed    all   through    its  flaming 
journals,  and   in   multiplied  editions  in  large  pamphlet  utterances  the  very  soul  of  the  liberty  achieved  by  our 
form,    both    at    home   and  abroad,    to  the    extent  of  fathers.     After  its   delivery,    the   Free-Soil  partj-   was 
several  hundred   thousand  copies.     In  his  preface  to  looked  upon  as  the  «aiw«3/ party.    The  allegations  of 
the    English   edition   of    '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin^'  Lord  sectionalism  lost  tlieir  force  :  it  was  slavery  that  was 
Carlisle  associated  Mr.  Sumnf.r's  speech  with  that  now  branded  as  sectional,  local,  narrow,  hostile  to  the 
work,  speaking  of  '  the  closeness  of  its  logic,  and   the  Constitution,  as  well  as  inimical  to  liberty  itself.  It  did, 
masculine   vigor  of  its   eloquence.'     In    a  letter  to  the  as  Mr.  Chase  had  said,  constitute  a  new  era  in  Ameri- 
London  Times,  LoRD  Shaftesbury  exclaimed,  'What  can  history  ;  and  future  times  will  probably  regard  it 
noble    eloquence  !  '     And    the    distinguished  phrenol-  as  the  grandest  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the 
ogist,  Mr.  Combe,  in  a  letter  to  a  celebrated  American,  spirit  of  American  nationaUty  and  freedom,  since  the 
which   was    soon    afterwards    published,    remarked  :  Declaration  of  Independence. 

'I  have  read  every  word  of  this  speech,  with  pleasure  ^    '   Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  Representative  from  South 

.                r          J         i_-            i_  Carolma,   either  volunteered   or   was    selected    as  the 

and  with  pam.      The  pam  arose  from  the  subject— the  ^gent  for    its  infliction.      After  the  adjournment  of  the 

pleasure  from  sympathy  with,   and  admiration  of  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  May,    Mr.    Sumner  remained  at 

speaker.     I   have  long  desired   to  know  the  merits  of  ^^   desk   engaged    in  writing.       While    so    engaged. 

'^                          ,,....                                      ...  Brooks,  whom  he  did  not  know,  approached   him  and 

that  most    cruel  and   iniquitious  enactment,  and  this  ^^y  .   >  j  j^.^^^  ^ead  your  speech  twice  over,  carefully. 

speech  has  made  them  clear  as  day.'  It  is  a  libel  on   South   Carolina,  and  Mr.  Butler,   who 

The  effect  of  this   speech,  great  as  it  evidently  was  j.^  ^  relative  of  mine.'    While  these  words  were  passing 

.  from  his  lips  he  commenced  a  series  ot   blows  with  a 

at  the  time,  was  far  greater  than  could  then  possibly  be  bludgeon  upon  the  Senator's  head,  by  which   the  lattej 

conceived.      Wherever   it   was   read,  it   set   people   to  was  stunned,  disabled,  and  smitten  down,  bleeding  and 

thinking  :   its  appeals  .  ,  the  judgment  and  reason  of  ijisensible,   on   the  floor   of  the   chamber      From    that 

^              '^'^,           .             .    .           .,  ,        ,        .    ,  floor  he  was  taken  by  friends,  borne  to  the  ante-room, 

atizens  could  not  be  resisted :  it  insensibly  colored  the  ^here   his   wounds    were    dressed,  and    then   he    wat 

thoughts  of  every  thinking  man  :  it  gave  a  new,  fresh,  carried   by  Mr.  Wilson,  assisted  by  Captain  Darling, 
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His  recovery  was  slow,  and  for  a  long  time  hopeless.  Eminent  medicai 
advisers  insisted  on  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  he  more  than  once 
visited  Europe.'  There  the  opinion  concerning  him  was  all  one  way.  There 
his  high  character  and  public  services  were  fully  understood.  There  was  no 
Pro-Slavery  party  in  Europe,  outside  of  Spain  ;  nor  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  did  Mr.  Brooks  find 
an  apologist.  No  act  in  the  barbarous  record  of  Slavery  had  done  so  much 
to  alienate  mankind  from  it  and  its  brazen  champions.  And  when  at  last 
the  Southern  States  seceded,  and  the  Confederacy  turned  its  eyes  abroad  foi 
recognition  and  sympathy,  it  met  with  disdain  and  contempt  from  every  nation 
and  every  class  in  the  old  world,  except  the  cotton  kings  and  the  aristocracy 
of  Great  Britain.  The  ruling  classes  of  England,  to  some  extent,  did  sympa- 
thize with  the  Southern  Rebellion,  as  they  had  from  the  hour  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  greeted  with  friendly  recognition  every  harbinger  of 
evil  to  the  rising  Republic  of  the  West.  These  classes  had  built  the  Alabama 
and  her  sister  corsairs — they  had  equipped  the  fleet  that  sailed  out  of  British 
ports  to  sweep  American  commerce  from  the  ocean  ;  and  these  pirates  had 


door-keeper  of  the  House,  faint  and  bleeding,  to  his 
lodgings. 

This  cowardly  and  audacious  assault  deeply  moved 
the  pubUc  mind,  not  only  at  Washington,  but  through- 
out the  country,  though  the  personal  participants  there- 
in, the  criminal  and  his  victim,  were  very  much  lost 
sight  of  in  the  moral  and  political  significance  of  the 
act.  For  the  moment  Sumner  and  Brooks  were  re- 
garded mainly  as  representative  men,  exponents  of  the 
two  civilizations  which  divided  the  country,  while  the 
scenes  of  the  22d  of  May  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
were  looked  upon  as  typical  of  what  was  being  enacted 
on  the  wider  theatre  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Sumner, 
though  confessedly  the  superior  of  his  assailant  in 
stature  and  physical  strength,  sitting  and  cramped  be- 
neath his  writing-desk,  over  which  he  was  bending, 
with  pen  in  hand,  taken  unawares  and  at  disadvatage, 
and  his  assailant  raining  blows  upon  his  unprotected 
head,  fairly  represented  Freadom  and  Slavery  as  they 
stood  at  that  time  confronting  each  other.  Freedom, 
though  intrinsically  stronger  than  its  antagonist,  was 
yet  practically  weaker.  So  hampered  by  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,  By  the  legislation  of  two 
generations,  by  proscription  and  prescription,  and  by 
the  overpowering  advantage  which  actual  possession 
gave  to  Slavery,  it  had  been  obliged  to  succumb  to  its 
imperious  antagonist,  besides  suffering  infinite  damage 
thereby.  This  blow  at  free  speech,  and  personal  safety 
as  well,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  revealed  by  its  lurid  glare  the  grim  facts  of  the 
situation,  and  the  people,  for  good  reason,  trembled  as 
they  gazed  apprehensively  into  the  immediate  and 
more  remote  future.— ///i^ory  of  tke  Rise  and  Fall 
of  ike  Slave  Power  in  America,  by  Henry  Wilson, 
vol.  ii.,   pp.  481-2. 

'  He  was  no  stranger  in  Europe.  Throughout  the 
British  Islands,  and  on  the  Continent,  all  the  great 
men  in  science,  in  literature,  in  jurisprudence,  with  the 
friends  of  humanity,  were  prepared  to  give  him  the 
most  generous  greeting.  Mr.  Gkorge  Combe,  the  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,  who  interested  himself  most 
tarnestly  in  his  case,  after  consultation  with  Sir  James 
Clark,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  advised  him  strongly 
against  any  early  return  to  public  life.  But  so  deep 
was  his  anxiety  about  certain  measures  before  Con- 
gress, he  could  not  be  deterred  from  returning  ;  and  in 
December,  1857,  he  was  once  more  in  his  seat.  But 
he  soon  found  that  application  to  public  affairs  brought 


on  a  recniTence  of  his  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  a 
series  of  relapses  induced  him  at  last  to  make  one 
more,  and,  if  necessary,  a  protracted  effort  for  recov- 
ery. Consequently,  on  the  22d  of  May,  the  following 
year — 1858 — he  once  more  embarked  for  Europe. 

After  journeying  leisurely  through  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  taking  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Munich,  Venice,  and  Trieste  en  route,  he 
reached  Paris,  where  he  made  preparations  for  his  im- 
mediate return  to  America.  But  in  a  medical  confer- 
ence held  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  Dr.  George  Hay- 
ward,  and  the  illustrious  French  practitioner.  Dr. 
7"rousseau,  he  was  informed  that  death  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  so  rash  an  undertaking.  Escaping, 
tlierefore,  from  all  the  excitements  of  Paris,  which 
meant  the  excitements  of  Europe,  he  fled  to  Montpe- 
lier,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  led  a  life  of  ab- 
solute retirement.  Every  day  he  was  cupped  on  the 
spine,  and  three-quarters  of  his  time  was  spent  on  his 
bed  or  sofa,  sleeping  whenever  he  could,  but  finding 
his  chief  recreation  in  reading  ;  although  he  would  fre- 
quently attend  the  public  lectures  "at  the  College,  on 
history  and  literature. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  approaches  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  the  invalid's  paradise  than  the  south  of  France 
Bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
'  That  tideless  sea. 
Which  ceaseless  rolls  eternally  ; ' 
whose    waters  vary  in    temperature  only   one    or    two 
degrees  in  the  year,  and  whose  climate  combines  all 
the  soft  and  genial  influences  so  completely  embraced 
in  the  term  mezzo  gioriw,  and  far  away  from  the  fire- 
life  Americans  lead,   he  was  now  on  the  road  to  .sub- 
stantial recovery.     After  one  more  rapid  dash  through 
Italy,  he  reported  himself  in  Paris  to   Dr.    Brown-S^ 
quard,  who  now  pronounced  him  -well.     For  a  monti 
he  took  the  sea-baths  at  Havnr,  and  at  the  openiiij 
of  Congress,  in   Decemljer,  he  was  otice  more  in  his 
senatorial  seat. 


ON  THE  BARBARISM  OF  SLAVERY.  ZM 

swarmed  over  all  the  seas  on  their  fiendish  mission.  But  beyond  that  narrow 
sphere,  the  Rebelhon  received  no  aid  or  comfort.  Its  leaders  were  regarded 
as  parricides  and  traitors ;  svhilst  the  down-trodden  masses  of  .men  in  every 
part  of  the  world  looked  upon  the  threatened  overthrow  of  the  American 
Union  as  the  greatest  disaster  that  could  beAiU  the  human  race. 

Sumtier's  Return  to  the  Senate. — He  now  put  on  again  the  armor  in  which 
he  had  fallen  paralyzed  at  his  post  of  duty,  and  once  more  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  battle.  That  cause  had  been  gaining  ground  faster,  perhaps, 
because  of  his  absence — so  eloquent  was  that  always  Vacant  Chair — than  if 
he  had  not  been  taken  from  the  scene.  Other  champions  just  as  true,  if  not 
so  mighty,  had  sprung  to  the  van  of  conflict.  Now  the  acknowledged  leader 
was  once  more  in  the  field,  and  his  clarion  voice  rang  out  loud  and  clear 
along  the  whole  line  of  battle. 

Those  who  gazed  on  his  noble  form  once  more,  could  not  but  be  reminded 
of  the  fate  of  Brooks,  the  assassin,  nor  fail  to  mark  the  absence  of  Butler, 
the  occasion  of  the  crime.  Time  had  spared  neither  of  them.  They  had 
gone  to  their  graves,  leaving  names  to  rot  their  infamous  way  to  oblivion.' 

Sumner's  Speech  on  the  Barbarism  of  Slavery."'  —  It  roused  the  same  in- 
fernal spirit  which  he  had  so  forcibly  depicted,  and  a  party  of  ruffians  made 
several  attempts  four  days  afterwards,  to  enter  his  lodgings,  with  the  purpose, 
as  subsequently  avowed,  of  taking  his  life.  Senator  Wilson,  who  had  gone 
to  the  street  door  on  the   ringing  of  the   bell,  prevented  their  entrance  by 

1  Not  many  years  afterwards,  what  a  change  had     ring  of  the  moral  Anti-Slavery  sentiment.     If  we  want 

..  .■  A     ,k^t  ,  ,.;„^;^of;«r,,„Ti:  fin^ii.T     to  demolish   the    Slave   Power,    we   must   educate  the 

come  over  the  nation,  and  what  a  vmaication  was  tinaUy    ,  ^    ,  ,  i        .u       .u  •    u      i 

'  hearts  of  the  people,  no  less  than  their  heads. 

o    e  ma   e  .  Joshua    R.    Giddings,    so   long   the   champion   of 

'  For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even —  Freedom,  in  Congress,  wrote  : 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour  My  heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  God  that  you  are 

Tu  a»  .,.„^  !,.,„.-,«  rir....av  again  permitted  to  stand   in  the  Senate,  and  maintain 

J  here  never  yet  was  human  power  .u    u  r.uw  j     r  i-    i 

'  ,  ,  the  honor  ol  ihs  nation,  and  ot  mankind. 

Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven,  „  „  .  , 

Gerrit  Smith  said  : 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long  r'   j  i,  •     j  r     .u  <•  ■.    n-    j     .u   . 

^  ,  God  be  praised  for  the  proof  It  affords  that  you  are 

Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.  yourself  again— ay,  more  thin  yourself !     I  say  more. 

for,    though    '  The   Crime   against   Kansas '    tvas  the 

The  same  bells  that  had  rung  out  their  chimes  so    speech  of  your  life   this  is  the  speech  of  your  life.     This 

,     „   ,    „■  ,  ,      ■  echp'^es    that.       J  he   slaveholders    will    all    read    this 

merrily  to  usher  m  the  Rebellion,  and  re-echo  the  curses     ^^^^^^^^  3„d  ^iH  ^n  ^e  profited    by  its  dear,  certain, 

sf  South  Carolina  upon  the  name  of  Sumnrr,  were  all  and  convincing  proofs.     The  candid  among  them  will 

tolling  his  death-knell  en   the  morning  when  the  tele-  not  dislike  you  f(,rit ;   not  a  few  of  them  will,  at  least 

L         ■         rT.'  If  their  hearts,  thank  and  honor  you   for  it.      Would 

graph  flashed  the  news  that  the  great  champion  of  f  ree-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^l,  ^jg,^^  ^^^  ^h^j  (here  is  no  wrong  or  malice 

dom  was  no  more.     But  we  will  now  forego  any  expres-  whatever   in  your  heart.     I  ara  scattering  through  my 

sion  of  e.^;ultation  or  gratitude  on  this  account,  and  re-  county  this  great  speech  of  your  life, 
sume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  It  will  lead  us  through  Wendell     Phh.lii'S  :     'It    is    heart-stirring    and 

scenes  of  suffering  and  blood.     It  will  remind  us  of  a  cheering  to  hear  your  voice  once  more  along  the  lines, 

hundred  battle-fields  where  Liberty  had  once  more  to  Those  were  four  nobly  used  hours.     'Twas  a  blast  of 

pass  through  the  fires  of  conflict-a  conflict  compared  '^e  old  well-known  bugle,  and  fell   on  welcoming  ears 

with  which,  all  the  struggles  of  the  old  Revolution  were  and  thankful  hearts.' 

but  the  pangs  of  the  suffering  child  to  the  throes  of  the  And  so,  by  the  hundred,  came  pouring  in  piles  of 

bleedine  ''iant  letters  from  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and   lovers  of 

«  His  speech  and  his  conduct  were  fuUy  endorsed  by  Freedom  in  every  part  of  the  land,  revealing  the  fact 

the  I-egiKtiire  of  Massachusetts.     Capl  Schiirz,  writ-  tlia'  =»  ^^'der  and  a  deeper  sentiment  of  indignation  had 

in"  from  '  --Iwaukee   said  :  ''^'^"  awakened  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Slave 

°  Allow,  ^    -  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  ^°"''^'''  '^an  had  been  provoked  even  by  the  atrocities 

great  spee^^^^It  did  me  good  to  hear  again  the   true  of  border  ruffianism  in  the  West. 
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telling  them  Mr.  Sumner  had  not  yet  returned,  and  instantly  took  efifectual 
means  for  his  protection.  A  party  of  brave  Kansas  men,  without  Sumner's 
knowledge,  acted  as  a  body-guard,  keeping  within  covering  distance  of  him 
wherever  he  went ;  for  he  still  walked  about  unarmed,  and  with  no  special 
precaution  against  violence.  It  was  his  desire  not  to  give  publicity  to  the 
intentions  of  the  assassins  ;  but  they  became  known,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  men  either  started  for  Washington,  or  volunteered  their 
services,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  Senator.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  Mr.  John  Sherman,  or  Mr.  Wilson,  slept  in  the  room  opening 
into  his  chamber.  The  Mayor  of  Washington,  who  had  learned  the  purposes 
of  the  assassins,  invited  Mr.  Sumner  to  make  affidavits  of  the  facts,  or  lodge 
a  complaint.  The  latter  he  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that,  from  the 
past,  neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  rely  upon  Washington  magistrates. 
But  the  Mayor  finally  brought  the  ringleader,  a  Virginian,  and  a  well-known 
office-holder  of  the  administration,  to  Mr.  Sumner's  room  to  apologize. 

But  many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  Republican  party  affected  to 
lament  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  apprehensive  it  would  injure  their  pros- 
pects in  the  Presidential  campaign  that  was  not  far  off.  But  they  had  occasion 
ere  long  to  talk  in  a  different  strain.  It  was  fast  becoming  evident  that  the 
day  of  compromise  and  soft  words  had  gone  by  forever— that  what  had 
often  been  denominated  the  '  Irrepressible  Contlict,'  was  at  hand — that 
the  gathering  storm  was  soon  to  burst — that  the  loud  threats  of  Secessionists 
meant  something— that  the  feehng  of  the  Slavery  leaders  in  Congress  was 
rapidly  getting  beyond  all  limits  of  control— that  they  were  determined  to 
place  Slavery  once  more  on  a  solid  basis  of  poUtical  power,  or  break  up  the 
U'nion.  They  had  everywhere  grown  desperate  ;  their  insatiate  malice  could 
no  longer  be  appeased  except  with  Sumner's  blood;  and  all  the  while  they 
were  known,  not  only  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the  Pro-Slavery  men  at  the 
North,  in  both  the  old  parties,  but  the  reiterated  assurances  and  guarantees 
of  their  leaders  that  they  could  reply  upon  the  North  in  any  attempt,  no 
matter  how  desperate,  they  might  make,  to  crush  out  Abolitionism.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  Democratic  papers  at  the  North  seemed  anxious  to  rival  their 
brethren  in  the  South— everywhere  the  strife  was  to  out-Herod  Herod— and 
this  continued  so  until  the  explosion  at  last  took  place,  when  the  Secession 
ists  found  of  a  truth  that  they  had  aid,  comfort,  abettors,  and  fellow-con- 
spirators all  through  the  North,  especially  in  the  chief  cities,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  swarmed  with  angry  and  unscrupulous  men, 
ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  Slavery  and  Secession. 

But  a  great  change  had  been  coming  over  the  public  mind  in  the  Free 
States— a  mighty  revolution  was  going  on — Slavery  was  becoming  so  hateful 
and  odious,  that  at  last  the  manhood  of  the  North  was  roused,  never  to  .sleep 
again  until  some  effectual  check  was  given  to  the  aggressions  of  Slav&ry  and 
the  insolence  of  its  champions. 

The    sturdy    Republicans    of    Massachusetts  assembled    in    ISfiass    Con 
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vention  at  Worcester,  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  Presidentj 
and  John  A.  Andrew,  for  the  first  time,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sumner  delivered  the  principal  speech,  on  'The  Presidential  Candidates, 
and  the  Issues  of  the  Canvass.'  He  went  into  a  clear  and  analytical  exposi- 
tion of  the  entire  merits  of  the  question, — the  -comparative  claims  for  sup- 
port of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  representing  the  now  formidable  Republican 
party ;  of  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  the  candidates  of  the  now  clearly  an- 
nounced champions  of  the  Democratic  Pro-Slavery  Party ;  of  Douglas  and 
Johnson,  the  candidates  of  the  seceding  body  of  Democrats,  known  as  the 
Douglas,  or  Squatter  Sovereignty  Party  ;  and  of  Bell  and  Everett,  candidates 
of  the  few  old  remaining  Whigs,  who,  like  venerable  barnacles,  were  still 
clinging  to  a  sinking  ship.  This  memorable  campaign  brought  out  from 
these  four  quarters  more  ability  in  debate,  and  excited  a  deeper  interest 
among  all  classes,  North  and  South,  than  any  pther  within  recent  times ;  nor 
has  .any  campaign  perhaps  ever  marshalled,  in  public  meetings  and  at  the 
ballot-box,  such  excited  and  contending  hosts.  . 

It  ended  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1861.  The  cowardly,  if  not 
treasonable,  administration  of  his  successor,  had  prepared  the  Southern  States 
for  secession,  and  one  by  one  they  followed  South  Carolina,  which  led  the 
way. 

The  first  Shot  into  Fort  Sumter. — It  was  the  signal-gun  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  strangest  wars  ever  waged  on  earth. 

It  was  thrown  to  the  feet  of  Liberty  i7i  defiance.  It  was  intended  to  in- 
augurate a  life  or  death  struggle  between  Slavery  and  Freedom.  It  did  its 
work  ;  and  the  cannon  which  threw  it  will  live  longer  in  history  than  the 
torch  of  the  wretch  who  burned  the  Ephesian  Temple. 

Again,  and  on  a  higher  stage,  the  struggle  was  to  come,  to  test  the  vital 
forces  of  Civilization  and  Barbarism, — of  Progress  and  Retrogression, — of 
Order  and  Anarchy, — of  Life  or  Death,  for  men  and  communities,  for  society 
and  governments.  Above  all  was  it  a  final  grapple  between  the  Past  whose 
dead  had  buried  its  own  dead,  and  the  Future  which  was  to  give  life  to  all. 

Something  like  this  had  been  witnessed  during  the  many  thousand  years 
of  deadly  strife  the  human  race  had  been  going  through,  in  approaching 
Liberty  as  the  road  to  God, — the  shrine  where  all  nations  are  yet  to  worship 
— for  the  recorcfs  of  human -defeats,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  show  little  more 
than  the  heroism  of  the  true  and  the  good  in  resisting  the  false  and  the  bad. 

It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  nations  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation  as  nations.  The  final  Court  of  Appeals,  to  which  even  the  unedu- 
cated conscience  points  its  indexing  finger,  will  judge  the  individual,  not  the 
community ;  for  when  nations  pass  away,  they  never  return.  We  survey  their 
wrecks  stranded  on  the  shore  of  time,  merely  to  read  some  commentaries  on 
their  history, — their  rise  and  development,  their  decline  and  fall.   But  civiliza- 
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tion — which  means  progression   towards  the  just,  the  great,  the  safe,  and  sub 
lime — was  the  law  God  instituted  for  Society. 

Great  thoughts  never  die.  They  go  among  the  eternal  archives  of  hu 
man  hope  and  security,  to  which  the  treasures  of  successive  ages  are  com 
mitted.  In  the  literature  and  arts  of  the  ancients,  we  have  most  of  the 
finest  thoughts  of  the  finest  minds, — the  chief  records  of  the  noblest  deeds 
of  the  noblest  men.  And  thus  the  torch  of  light  is  safely  transmitted  from 
age  to  age. 

All  its  effulgence  was  shed  over  us  from  the  hour  our  country  was  born. 
We  had  inherited  all  the  earth  could  give  us,  with  the  fivirest  and  broadest  field 
for  its  use  and  development.  The  Creator  had  looked  on  us  benignantly,  as 
our  fathers  sailed  for  a  new  home  beyond  the  sea  to  find  a  resting-place  for 
earth's  children.  Thus  high  did  Heaven  seem  to  fix  its  purpose  on  North 
America, — thus  sublimely  did  our  founders  comprehend  the  fact. 

Our  history  had  been  more  wonderful  than  the  dreams  of  Oriental  fancy. 
All  the  images  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  that  had  ever  thrilled  the 
brain-pulses  of  the  most  ideal  disciple  of  Plato,  vanished  into  thin  air  before 
the  form  of  Young  American  Liberty,  rising  from  this  fresh  continent,  pro- 
claiming to  the  race  freedom,  order,  and  happiness  for  all.  No  such  treasure 
had  before  been  committed  to  men.  When  He  spread  this  festival.  He  asked 
all  nations  to  come.  Hardly  a  day  went  by,  but  some  winged  messenger 
came  from  the  Old  World,  freighted  with  hearts  that  were  weary,  seeking  a 
new  roof-tree, — with  muscles  that  were  over-strained  by  the  unpaid  toil  of 
Europe  ;  but  all  ready  to  carry  out  the  dreams  of  personal,  manly,  ennobling 
social  life. 

The  best  minds  and  the  warmest  hearts  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
understood  America.  They  knew  our  history,  and  they  burned  with  enthu- 
siasm to  mix  their  fortunes  up  widi  our  earlier  settlers.  They  did.;  and  even 
this  tide  of  national  disaster  hardly  arrested  their  coming.  They  were  arriv 
ing  still ;  and  they  found  fertile  soil  and  free  institutions  for  their  free  pos- 
session, till  at  last  all  Europe  and  Asia  will  together  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of 
the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  brave  and  humane  men  who  constructed  our 
system  of  civic  life. 

And  thus  we  went  on  till  i860,  pressing  our  free  course  to  wealth  without 
limit,  to  prosperity  beyond  our  own  comprehension,  and  to  happiness  so  com- 
plete that  we  forgot  the  sources  of  it  all — when  we  made  the  dreadful  dis- 
covery for  the  first  time,  that  our  career  was  arrested  for  a  ^'hile,  if  not  for 
ever.  We  were  not  going  too  fast ;  we  were  only  on  the  wrong  road.  We 
were  rushing  madly  from  the  sphere  where  our  Maker  had  placed  us,  and  He 
laid  His  great  hand  on  His  own  work  : — when  suddenly  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple, under  one  government,  stood  paralyzed  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

We  had  allowed  Slavery  to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  We  h^d  de- 
throned the  Liberty  we  had  boasted  of,  and  enthroned  the  Dagon  of  Human 
Servitude  in  its  place.     We  had  prostituted   to  the  basest   pur]iose  tlie  grea' 
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gift  bestowed  on  us  so  lavishly;  and  in  the  merciless  greed  for  gain,  when  we 
already  had  a  thousand  times  more  than  we  could  use,  we  ran  riot  into  every 
form  of  luxury  and  licentiousness  which  could  tempt  the  appetite,  exalt  the 
pride,  or  inflame  the  ambition  of  our  people. 

Religion,  with  all  its  sublime  traditions,  and  all  its  holy  allurements  to  the 
better  life  we  could  lead,  had  lost  much  of  its  magic  power  over  the  great 
masses — over  the  young  and  the  old,  except  the  few  who  were  mercifully 
removed  from  the  great  whirlpool  of  the  heated  life  we  were  Hving  ;  for  the 
rest  all  Clutched  like  birds  of  prey  for  the  nearest  carrion  ;  and  we  'jumped 
the  life  to  come.' 

In  the  midst  of  our  National  Belshazzar-Feast,  of  pride,  voluptuousness, 
and  enchantment,  the  shot  at  Fort  Sumter  fell  like  a  bolt  of  lightning.  It 
struck  the  hearts  of  the  revellers,  and  we  began  to  take  our  eyes  from  the 
dust  and  turn  them  up  to  heaven. 

By  one  wave  of  that  wand  which  never  waves  twice  to  do  its  work,  the 

handwriting  was   written  on  all  the  walls,   and  the  palace  of  our  greatness 

was  sinking  to  ashes.     The  Republic  was  at  stake.    We  had  played,  and  lost  ! 

We  had  attempted  an  impossibility.      We  had  tried  to  make  Liberty  and 

Slavery  live  together  ott  the  same  soil. 

While  the  free  Nortfi  was  prospering,  we  had  allowed  the  enslaved  to  be 
immolated.  While  we  could  flourish  under  the  fragrant  branches  of  Liberty's 
tree,  we  were  manuring  the  roots  of  the  Upas,  whose  branches  v/ere  spread- 
ing over  our  Northern  cc^mmunities,  our  homes,  our  hearts.  Its  subtle  and 
deadly  poison  had  already  struck  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  ap- 
proached the  springs  of  life. 

For  a  moment  we  were  like  a  traveller  arrested  in  the  speed  of  his  jour- 
ney, with  a  fevered  pulse  and  difficult  breathing.  The  discovery  did  not 
come  ail  at  once  ;  nor  did  the  nation  feel  it  deeply  enough,  for  a  long  time, 
to  be  ready  to  recover.  To  Europe  it  looked  like  the  beginning  of  our 
national  end — an  irrevocable  leap  to  ruin.  Was  it  death  ?  Or  was  it  fever  with 
delirium?  It  was  both!  The  only  question, — after  two  years  "of  struggle, 
which  blotted  out  all  the  puny  strifes  of  other  empires, — was  whether  there  was 
a  resurrection  and  a  redeemed  life  for  the  great  Republic  of  the  world.^ 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  give  even  a  brief  history  of  the  War  for 
THE  Union.'     I  shall  describe  no  battle,  or  hardly  give  the   statistics  of  the 

1  If  Charles  Sumner  had  more  to  do  than  any  other  the  great  Commoner, — the   Prophet,— the  Apostle, — 

man  in  influencing  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Teacher, — the   Guide,   of  the   American  People. 

Slavery  ;    and,  as  was  alleged  by  his  enemies  at  the  Sooner  or  later,  his  views  on  all  the  great  measures 

time,  more  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  Rebellion— a  false  that  occupied  the  public  mind,  became  public  opinion, 

and  scandalous  charge— it  is  certain  that  he  was  no  Wild,  ultra,  extravagant  as  he  was  often  called,   the 

less  active  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Senate  after  the  sober  judgment  of  the  country,  to  which  he  always  ap- 

war  had  got  fairly  under  way.     It  might  be  a  more  ac-  pealed,  was  sure  in  the  end  to  come  to  his  position. 

curate  statement   to    say  that  he   had   more   to  do  in  „„        „                                       ,,,                         ., 

*^               ,          ..         /.           .         ,         ^        r,  2  The  Chronology  of  the  War  for  the  Unicn. 

shapmg   the  opmion   ot  the  nation,   than   that  ot    the 

Senate   or  administration  :  for,  not  being  a  politician,  1861.  Fort  Sumter   attacked  by  the   insurgents,   April 

in    the   common   acceptation   of   that   term,   he   never  „      Fort' Sumter  evacuated,  April  12. 

sought   to   stand  well  with  the  politicians  of  his  time  «      President   Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  troop.s,   April 

nor  with  men  in  power.     He  was  the  great  Outsider, —  13. 
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conflict.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  further  than  a  few  glances  at  the  progress  of 
Public  Opinion  and  National  Legislation,  as  the  one  advanced,  and  the  other 
followed  in  its  wake.  Tiie  connection  between  the  two  is  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful contemplation  of  the  profoundest  students  of  History  ;  for  the  whole  secret 
of  our  Civil  Code,  as  it  appears  in  State  and  National  Laws,  can  be  solved 
best  by  tracing  the  progress  of  Public  Opinion,  which  has  been  the  sole  origin 
of  all  our  legislation.     Since  1776,  that  Opinion  had  been  our  only  Lawgiver. 


1861.  Volunteer  troops  attacked  in  Baltimore,  April  19.      1863. 
"      More  than  64.000  more  troops  called  for,  May  4. 

"      Virginii  invaded  by  National  forces  at   Alexan-         " 
dria.  May  24. 

"      Battle  at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  Jime  10. 

"      Battle  at  Romney,  Va..  June  n. 

"      Congres.s  met  in  extraordinary  session,  July  4. 

"      Battle  near  Carthage,  Mo.,  July  5.  1864. 

"      Battle  at  Rich  Mountain,  Va.,  July  ii. 

"      Battle  near  Centreville,  Va.,  July  iS. 

"      Richmond  becomes  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
federates, July  20. 

"      Battle  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July  21.  " 

*'      Battle  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  August  10.  " 

"      Capture  of  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  August         " 
20. 

"      Battle  at  Carnifex  Ferrj-,  Va.,  September. 

"      Battle  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  October  30.  " 

"      Battle  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  November  7. 

"      Capture  of  Port  Royal  Entrance,  N.  C,  Novem-         " 
ber  7. 

1862.  Batde  at  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  January  8.  " 
"      Capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  February  8. 

"      Capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn..  February  16.         " 
"      Battle  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March  5,  8.    _  " 

"      The    Congress  and    Ctiinberiand   sunk  by  the 

Merrimac,  March  8. 
"      First  appearance  of  a  Monitor,  March  9.  " 

"      Newbern,  N.  C,  captured,  March  14. 
"      Battle  at  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  6,  7.       •  _  " 

"      Capture   of   Island    No    10,   Mississippi   River, 

April  7. 
"      Capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  April  11. 
"      Capture  of  New  Orleans,  April  24. 
"      Norfolk,  Va.,  captured  by  the  Nationals,  May  g. 
"      Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  captured.  May  12.  " 

"      Confederates  driven  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  May  26. 
"      Battle  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31,  June  i.  " 

"      Memphis,  Tenn.,  surrendered  to  the  Nationals,         " 

June  6. 
"      Seven  days'  batdes  on   the  Virginia  peninsula        " 

commence,  June  25. 
"      The    President  calls    for  300,000   more    troops,         " 

July  '■ 
"      Batdes    between    Manasses    and    Washmgton 

city,  August  23  to  30. 
"      Battle  at  South  Mountain,  Md.,  September  14. 
"      Surrender  of  Harper's   Ferry  to    the  Confeder-         " 

ates,  September  15. 
"      Battle  at  Antietam  Creek,  Md.,  September  17.         1865 
"      Battle  at  luka.  Miss.,  September  19. 
"      Battle  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  13.  " 

"      Battle  near  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.,  December  29, 
January  4. 
^63.  The     President's     F.mancipation    Proclamation        ' 
issued,  January  i. 
Capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  January  11. 
Passage  of  a  conscription  act,  March  3. 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  3.  " 

Grant's  six  batdes  in  Mississippi,  May  i  trJ  17. 
Lee  invades  Maryland,  June. 
Capture  of  Confederate  "ram"  Atlanta,  June 

17. 
West  Virginia  admitted  into  the  Union,  June  20.         " 
Battle  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  i,  3.  " 

Surrender  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  4.  " 

Capture  of  Port  Hudson   by  National   troops, 

July  8. 
Great  riot  in  New  York  city,  July  13-16.  " 

Morgan's  guerilla  band  broken  up  in  Ohio,  July        " 
26. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  captured   by  National  troops, 

September  i. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  captured  by  National    troops, 

September  10. 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  September  19. 
Batde  of  Chattanooga,  Ga.,  September  23. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  besieged,  November  29. 
President  orders  a   draft  for  300,000  more  men, 

February  i. 
Grant  created  a  lieutenant-general,  March. 
General    Sherman's      invasion    of    Mississippi, 

February  3,  21. 
Batde  of  Olustee,  Fla.,  February  20. 
Capture  of  Fort  De  Russey,  La.,  March  13. 
Battle  of  Cane  River,  La.,  March  26. 
Massacre    at    Fort    Pillow,    Tenn.,  by  Forrest's 

forces,  April  12. 
Grant  orders  a  general  forward  movement.  May 

3- 

Battles  in  the  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  5,  6.  7. 

Batde  near  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  May  8,  9. 

Passage  of  t'he  Red  River  rapids  by  Porter's 
fleet.  May  II. 

Lee  falls  back  to  Richmond  early  in  June 

The  Potomac  Army  on  the  south  side  of  James 
river  in  June. 

Destruction  of  the  Alabnina,  June  15. 

Third  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
July. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  destroyed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. .September  30. 

Petersburg  and  Richmond  besieged,  July, 
August,  and  September. 

The  Welden  railway  seized  by  the  National 
troops,  August  18. 

Capture  of  forts  and  dispersion  of  the  Confeder- 
ate fleet  near  Mobile,  August. 

Capture  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  3. 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  recommendj 
public  thanksgivings  for  victories. 

Nevada  admitted  into  the  Union,  October  31. 

Slavery  abolished  in  Maryland,  November  i. 

Sherman  leaves  AUanta  for  Savannah,  Novem  • 
ber  14. 

Hood  invades  Tennessee,  November. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  captured, 
November  20. 

Battle  at  Franklin,  November  30. 

Sherman  enters  Savannah,  December  21, 

Slavery  abolished  in  Missouri,  January.    ■ 

Capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  January  15. 

Act  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  abolish 
slavery  throughout  the  Union,  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  January  31. 

Slavery  abolished  in  Tennessee,  February. 

Capture  of  Columbi.a,  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, February  17. 

National  troops  enter  Charleston,  February  18. 

Capture  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Feb- 
ruary 2J. 

Flight  of  the  Confederates  from  Richmond, 
April  2. 

President  Lincoln  enters  Richrriond,  April  4. 

Surrender  of  Lee's  army,  April  9. 

Assassination  of  the  President,  April  14. 

Andrew  Johnson   inaugurated    President,  Apr* 

15- 
Surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  April  26. 
Capture  of  Jefl'er.son  Davis,  May  10. 
Close  of  the  Civil  War,  May. 
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Progress  of  Ant  I- Slavery  Measures  in  Congress. — They  have  beeii  ably 
summed  up  by  Vice-President  Wilson — himself  one  of  the  veteran  participants 
in  their  enactment — and  the  following  citations  from  his  elaborate  History, 
The  Rke  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America.,  will  serve  as  milestones 
to  the  reader.  In  the  time  of  the  CiEsars,  as  the  traveler  from  the  East 
approached  Rome  over  the  Appian  Way,  he  passed  milestones —some,,  of 
vk^hich  are  still  standing,  after  two  thousand  years — telling  him  how  near  he 
was  to  the  Eternal  City.  So,  too,  those  who  read  our  writings  of  this  period, 
will  trace  with  interest  the  Measures  enacted  by  our  Government,  which 
successively  marked  the  progress  we  were  then  making  towards  Universal 
Liberty. 

When  the  Rebellion — says  Mr.  Wilson — culminated  in  active  hostilities,  it  was  seen  that 
thousands  of  slaves  were  used  for  military  purposes  by  the  rebel  forces.  To  weaken  the 
force*  of  the  Rebellion,  the  37th  Congress  decreed  that  such  slaves  should  be  forever  free. 

As  the  Union  armies  advanced  into  the  Rebel  States,  slaves,  inspired  by  the  ho|:e  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  flocked  to  their  encampments,  claiming  protection  against  Rebel  masters,  and 
offering  to  work  or  fight  for  the  flag  whose  stars  for  the  first  time  gleamed  upon  their  vision 
with  the  radiance  of  liberty.  Rebel  masters  and  Rebels  sympathizing  with  masters  sought 
the  encampments  of  the  loyal  forces,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  escaped  fugitives  ;  and 
they  were  often  delivered  up  by  officers  of  the  army.  To  weaken  the  power  of  the  insur- 
gents, to  strengthen  the  loyal  forces,  and  assert  the  claims  of  liumanity,  the  37th  Congress 
enacted  an  article  of  war,  dismissing  from  the  service  officers  guilty  of  surrendering  these 
fugitives. 

Three  thousand  persons  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which  the 
nation  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  :  The  37th  Congress  made  these  three  thousand  bond- 
men freemen,  and  made  slave  holding  in  the  capital  of  the  nation  forevermore  impossible. 

Laws  and  ordinances  existed  in  the  national  capital,  that  pressed  with  merciless  rigor  upon 
the  Colored  people  :  the  37th  Congress  enacted  that  Colored  persons  should  be  tried  for 
the  same  offences,  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  punishments  as  white 
persons  ;   thus  abrogating  the  '  Black  Code.' 

Colored  persons  in  the  capital  of  this  Christian  nation  were  denied  the  right  to  testify  in 
the  judicial  tribunals,  thus  placing  their  property,  their  liberties,  and  their  lives,  in  the  power 
of  unjust  and  wicked  men  :  the  37th  Congress  enacted  that  persons  should  not  be  excluded 
as  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  District,  on  account  of  color. 

In  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Colored  persons  were  taxed  to  support  schools,  from  which 
their  own  children  were  excluded  ;  and  no  public  schools  were  j^rovided  for  the  instruction  of 
more  than  four  thousand  youths:  the  38th  Congress  provided  by  law  that  public  schools 
should  be  established  for  Colored  children,  and  that  the  same  rate  of  appropriations  foi 
Colored  schools  should  be  made,  as  are  made  for  the  education  of  white  children. 

The  railways  chartered  by  Congress  excluded  from  their  cars  Colored  persons  without  the 
authority  of  law  :  Congress  enacted  that  there  .should  be  no  exclusion  from  any  car,  on  account 
of  color. 

Into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States — one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  country — the 
slave-holding  class  claimed  the  right  to  take  and  hold  their  slaves,  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  :  the  37th  Congress  prohibited  slavery  forever  in  all  the  existing  territory,  and  in  all 
territory  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  ;  thus,stamping  freedom  for  all,  forever,  upon  the 
public  domain. 

As  the  war  progressed,  it  became  more  clearly  apparent  that  the  Rebels  hoped  to  win 
the  Border  Slave  States;  that  Rebel  sympathizers  in  those  States  hoped  to  join  the  Rebel 
States ;  and  that  emancipation  in  loyal  States  would  bring  repose  to  them,  and  weaken  tl-.e 
power  of  the  Rebellion:  the  37th  Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  by 
the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution,  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  aid  loyal  States  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves  therein. 

The  hoe  4nd  spade  of  the  Rebel  slave  were  hardly  less  potent  for  the  Rebellion  than  the 
rifle  and  bayonet  of  the  Rebel  soldier.  Slaves  sowed  and  reaped  for  the  Rebels,  enabling 
the  Rebel  leaders  to  fill  the  wasting  ranks  of  their  armies,  and  feed  them.  To  weaken  the 
military  forces  and  the  power  of  the  Rebellion,  the  37th  Congress  decreed  that  all  slaves  of 
persons  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Rebellion,  escaping  from  such  persons,  and  takinjj 
refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deseited  by 
them ;  all  slaves  of  such  persons,  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  Rebel  forces,  and  after- 
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wards  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, — shall  be  captives  of  war,  and  shall  he 
forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

The  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  permitted  disloyal  masters  to  claim,  and  they 
did  claim,  the  return  of  their  fugitive  bondmen  :  the  37th  C<5ngress  enacted  that  no  fugitive 
should  be  surrendered  until  the  claimant  made  oath  that  he  had  not  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Rebellion. 

The  progress  of  the  Rebellion  demonstrated  its  power,  and  the  needs  of  the  imperilled 
nation.  To  strengthen  the  physical  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  37th  Congress  author- 
izeii  the  President  to  receive  into  the  military  service  persons  of  African  descent ;  and  every 
such  person  mustered  into  the  service,  his  mother,  liis  wife,  and  children,  owing  service  or 
labor  to  any  person  vifho  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Rebellion,  was  made  forever 
free. 

The  .\frican  slave-trade  had  been  carried  on  by  slave  pirates  under  tlie  protection  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  To  extirpate  from  the  seas  that  inhuman 'traffic,  and  to  vindicate 
the  sullied  honor  of  the  nation,  the  Administration  early  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
the  British  Government  for  the  mutual  right  of  search  within  certain  limits;  and  the  37th 
Congress  hastened  to  enact  the  appropriate  legislation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  . 

The  slave-holding  class,  in  the  pride  of  power,  persistently  refused  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hayti  and  Liberia;  thus  dealing  unjustly  towards  those  nations,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  :  the  37th  Congress  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  republics  by  authorizing  the  President  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
them.' 

By  the  provisions  of  law,  White  male  citizens  alone  were  enrolled  in  the  militia.  In  the 
Amendment  to  the  acts  for  calling  out  the  militia,  the  37th  Congress  provided  for  the  enrol- 
ment and  drafting  of  citizens,  without  regard  to  color  ;  and,  by  the  Enrolment  Act,  Colored 
persons,  free  or  slave,  are  enrolled  and  drafted  the  same  as  White  men.  The  38th  Congress 
enacted  that  Colored  soldiers  shall  have  the  same  pay,  clothing,  and  rations,  and  be  placed 
in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  as  White  soldiers.  To  encourage  enlistments,  and  to 
aid  emancipation,  the  38th  Congress  decreed  that  every  slave  mustered  into  the  military 
service  shall  be  free  forever;  thus  enabling  every  slave  fit  for  military. service  to  secure  per- 
sonal freedom. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive-slave  acts,  slave-hunters  could  hunt  their  absconding 
bondmen,  require  the  people  to  aid  in  their  recapture,  and  have  them  returned  at  the  e.\pense 
of  the  nation.  The  38th  Congress  erased  all  fugitive-slave  acts  from  the  statutes  of  the 
Republic. 

The  law  of  1S07  legalized  the  coastwise  slave-trade  :  the  3Sth  Congress  repealed  that  act, 
and  made  the  trade  illegal. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  receive  such  testimony  as  is  permitted  in  the  States 
where  the  courts  are  holden.  Several  of  the  States  exclude  the  testimony  of  Colored  per- 
sons. The  38th  CongrQss  made  it  legal  for  Colored  persons  to  testify  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Different  views  are  entertained  by  public  men  relative  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  seceded  States,  and  the  validity  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation. The  38th  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  governments 
of  the  Rebel  States,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  those  States ;  but  it  did  not 
receive  the  approval  of  tlie  President. 

Colored  persons  were  not  permitted  to  carry  the  United  States  mails  :  the  3Sth  Congress 
repealed  the   prohibitory  legislation,  and  made   it  lawful  for  persons  of  Color   to   carry  the 

mails.  r    1      TT   •    J 

Wives  and  children  of  Colored  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  were  often  held  as  slaves  ;  and,  while  husbands  and  fathers  were  absent  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  country,  these  wives  and  chilciren  were  sometimes  removed  and  sold,  and  often 
treated  with  cruelty  :  the  38th  Congress  made  free  tli£  wives  and  children  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country. 

»  One  of  them  will  be  an  Act  passed  the  3d  of  June,  for  ;  aod  althoush  they  had  both  vainly  looked  for  oft- 

1862,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Hayti  and  Li-  cial  recognition  by  our  Republic,  yet  the  taint  of  coloi 

beria.     Although  it  seemed  to  concern  but  a  handful  of  was  on  them — the  curse  of  caste  shut  them  out  fron: 

people  on  the  distant  African  coast,  founded  by  Amer-  the  pale  of  our  political  charity,  although  they  had  en- 

ican-born  citizens,  and  fostered  by  the  benevolence  of  countered  no  such  difficulty  with  any  of  the  other  na- 

the  generous  and  the  good  in  our  own  country,  and  tions  of  the  globe. 

which  had,  above  all  other  communities  on  the  earth,  Feeling  that  this  disgrace  had  rested  long  enough 

the  first  claim  to  our  recognition  and  friendship  ;  and  on  our  government,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  first  Annua 

the   other,    a   people    who   had    successfully   achieved  Message,  had  proposed  the  recognition  of  die  indepen 

tlieir  independence  in   our  neigliborhood,   striking  for  deuce  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia. — My  Lift 

the  same  holy  cause  of  Liberty  whidi  our  fathers  struck  Note-Book,  MH. 
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The  disort^anization  of  the  slave  system,  and  the  exigencies  of  civil  war,  have  thrown 
thousands  of  freedmen  upon  the  chanty  of  the  nation  ;  to  relieve  their  immediate  needs,  and 
to  fdd  them  through  the  transition  period,  the  3Sth  Congress  established  a  Bureau  of  Fr»ed- 

The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  freedom  of  Colored  soldiers,  their  wives  and  children,  emancipation  in  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Missouri,  and  by  the  reorganized  State  authorities  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  disorganized  the  slave  system, 
and  practically  left  few  persons  in  bondage  ;  but  slavery  still  continued  in  Delaware  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  slave  codes  remain  unrepealed  in  the  Rebel  States.  To  annihilate  the 
slave  system,  its  codes  and  usages ;  to  make  slavery  impossible,  and  freedom  universal— the 
33th  Congress  submitted  to  the  people  the  anti-slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     The  adoption  of  that  crowning  measure  assures  freedom  to  all. 

Such  are  the  Anti-Slavery  Measures  of  the  37th  and  38th  Congresses  during  the  past 
four  crowded  years.  Seldom'  in  the  history  of  nations  is  it  given  to  any  body  of  legislators 
or  lawgivers  to  enact  or  institute  a  series  of  measures  so  vast  in  their  scope,  so  comprehensive 
in  their  character,  so  patriotic,  just,  and  humane. 

But,  while  the  37th  and  3Sth  Congresses  were- enacting  this  anti-slavery  legislation,  other 
agencies  were  working  to  the  consummation  of  the  same  end-  the  complete  and  final  abcili- 
tion  of  slavery.  The'President  proclaims  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bondmen  in  the  Rebel 
States  henceforward  and  forever  free.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Missouri  adopt  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation.  The  partially  reorganized  Rebel  States  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  accept  and  adopt  the  unrestricted  abolition  of  slavery. 
Illinois  and  other  States  hasten  to  blot  from  their  Statute  books  their  dishonoring  Black 
codes.  The  Attorney-General  officially  pronounces  the  Negro  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  kegro,  who  had  no  status  in  the  Supreme  Court,  is  admitted  by  the  Chief-Justice  to 
practise  "as  an  Attorney  before  that  august  tribunal.  Christian  men  and  women  follow  the 
loyal  armies  with  the  agencies  of  mental  and  moral  instruction  to  fit  and  prepare  the  enfran- 
chised freedmen  for  the  duties  of  the  higher  condition  of  life  now  opening  before  them. 

Our  Foreign  Relations. — Such  as  they  were— such  as  they  might  be— was 
the  subject  which,  next  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  War  for  the  Union, 
now  occupied  the  anxious  thoughts  of  statesmen  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sometimes  it  is  as  true  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  that  an  age  is 
crowded  into  an  hour— that  the  flash  of  a  sabre  may  do  in  a  second  what  a 
whole  generation  has  waited  for — that  exhausted  patience  among  men  and 
governments,  may  assume  the  prerogatives  of  the  Almighty,  and  let  the  bolt 
and  the  flash  come  together.     But  beware  where  the  bolt  strikes  1 

This  had  a  full  application  in  our  experience.  We  found  our  enemies  had 
become  those  of  our  own  household.  They  attempted  to  break  up  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  overthrow  our  Union,  to  destroy  our  prosperity,  and  wind  up  our 
history  as  a  first-class  Power.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
never  deviated  from  the  accomplishment  of  its  legitimate  objects.  It  was 
made  for  all,  and  it  had  protected  all.  No  State  could  claim  that  it  had  been 
wronged  in  any  measure,  without  instantly  having  its  wrong  adjusted  by  the 
supreme  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  power. 

And  thus,  without  any  infraction  of  law,  or  any  invasion  of  j^rerogative, 
one  section  of  the  country  was  arrayed  in  hostility  against  the  other  ;  and 
suddenly  we  found  ourselves  threatened  with  the  choice  of  two  evils— a  strug- 
gle to  the  death,  if  necessary,  against  dismemberment,  if  not  indeed  against 
total  destruction  ;  or  to  submit  tamely  to  inevitable  ruin.  This  was  a  new 
spectacle  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  look  on  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
It  gave  them  a  good  chance  for  showing  how  truly  they  had  rejoiced  in  oui 
prosperity,  or  how  gladly  they  would  exult  in  our  misfortune. 
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Russia, — By  all  odds  the  grandest  of  all  permanent  European  structures, 
without  waiting  an  hour  for  consultation  with  other  Powers,  sent  back  her  as- 
surances of  sympathy  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  frustrate  this  treasonable  at- 
tempt to  break  up  a  free  and  prosperous  Government,  which  had  proved  so 
powerful  and  beneficent  a  shield  for  the  protection  of  all  its  people. 

Russia — as  I  have  already  remarked — is  the  natural  ally  of  the  United 
States.  She  has  a  vast  territory,  and  all  her  people  look  to  her  for  protection. 
She  has,  during  a  thousand  years,  been  slowly  but  surely  emerging  from  Asiatic 
barbarism,  into  the  light  and  strength  of  modern  civilization.  She  has,  more- 
over, done  what  no  other  nation  had  attempted  :  she  has  carried  ilie  masses  of 
her  people  along  with  her  as  fast  as  she  has  travelled  herself. 

Oriental  in  her  origin,  she  has  maintained  a  patriarchal  government.  If 
it  has  ever  been  a  despotism  in  form,  it  was  manifestly  the  only  machinery 
strong  enough  to  govern,  protect,  and  bless  all  her  people. 

She  undertook  a  work  far  more  difficult  than  Rome  had  to  do.  She  had 
to  aggregate,  harmonize,  and  blend  together  the  great  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
East.  When  from  the  affluent  social  systems  of  Asia,  bursting  with  crowded 
populations,  they  drifted  westward  on  her  now  European  territories,  Russia 
was  submerged  by  wild,  strange,  and  savage  races.  She  had  the  most  stu- 
pendous task  given  to  her  which  any  nation  has  ever  had  to  perform. 
Contending  with  difficulties  which  had  never  before  been  encountered,  she 
has  at  last  presented  to  the  world  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, made  up  of  countless,  dissevered,  and  warring  communities,  all  ferocious, 
all  untamed,  all  nomadic,  all  speaking  different  tongues,  and  representing  all 
the  religious  superstitions  of  the  East  ;  but  now  all  blended  in  a  homogeneous 
social  and  pohtical  system,  which  has  not  only  eclipsed,  in  the  culture  of  its 
upper  classes,  the  refinement  of  European  courts,  and  matched  them  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  but  has  boldly  struck  the  shackles  of  slavery  from  the 
limbs  of  as  many  million  men  as  now  make  up  the  population  of  all  our  old 
Free  States. 

That  involuntary  servitude  should  be  abolished  by  the  most  despotic  of 
nations,  with  the  applause  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  emancipation — March 
3,  1863 — be  ushered  in  by  chimes  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  from  every 
church-spire  in  the  Russian  Empire,  while  the  great  Republic  of  the  world 
was  still  binding  the  fetters  upon  four  million  slaves,  will  hereafter  read 
strangely  in  history.  But  a  wiser  and  broader  statesmanship  than  ours,  guides 
the  destinies  of  Russia. 

It  was  from  such  a  nation  that  the  earliest  words  of  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence came  when  our  first  domestic  troubles  began  ;  and  it  was  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  American  people  when  that  tempest  swept  by.  We  see  new 
.storms  gathering  over  Europe,  and  our  aid  may  be  invoked  against  Russia  ; 
it  will  be  invoked  in  vain.  Statesmen  know  that  while  individuals  may  forgive, 
nations  never  do  or  can. 

With  Mexico  and  Napoleon  Third — not  France — in  1862. — The  Emperor 
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of  the  French,  who  had  for  some  time  been  indulging  in  the  visionary  dream 
of  estabhshing  a  Latin  Empire  in  Mexico,  had,  by  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  his 
agents,  induced  Great  Britain  and  Spain  to  unite  with  France  in  obtaining 
redress  and  security  from  Mexico,  for  the  subjects  of  the  three  Great  Powers, 
with  indemnity  for  claims  due  from  that  Republic.  A  Convention  to  that 
effect  was  made  in  London,  October  31,  1861,  and  a  month  later,  a  note  was 
addressed  to  the  United  States,  inviting  us  to  join  in  that  demand.  Of  course, 
the  invitation  was  declined.  Mr.  Corwin  had  been  sent,  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, with  instructions  to  report  to  his  government  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  and  to  prevent  the  Southern  Confederacy  from  ob- 
taining any  recognition  there-^thus  cutting  off  all  hope  of  augmenting  the 
power  of  the  South  by  acquisition,  accompanied  with  Slavery,  in  Mexico,  or 
any  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics.  He  was  also  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  prevent  any  European  Power  from  gaining  a  permanent  hold  on 
this  continent.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1862,  in  writing  to  Senator  Sumner, 
Mr.  Corwin  spoke  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  object,  I  have  fully  succeeded.  The  Southern  Commissioner,  after  employ- 
ing persuasion  and  threats,  finally  took  his  leave  of  the  city,  sending  back  from  Vera  Cruz, 
as  I  am  informed,  a  very  offensive  letter  to  the  government  here.  In  obtaining  the  second 
end,  I  have  had  more  difficulty.  ...  If  the  French  attempt  to  conquer  this  country, 
it  is  certain  to  bring  on  a  war  of  two  or  three  years'  duration.  The  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
so  frequent  here,  would  afford  to  small  detachments  stronger  holds  than  any  position  forti- 
fied l)y  art  ;  and  the  Mexicans  have  a  strong  hatred  of  foreign  rule,  which  animates  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  I  trust  our  Government  will  remonstrate  firmly  against  all  idea 
of  European  conquest  on  this  continent,  and  in  such  time  as  to  have  its  due  influence  on  the 
present  position  of  France  in  Mexico. 

But  I  am  satisfied  this  danger  may  be  avoided  by  the  pecuniary  aid  proposed  by  the 
present  treaty  with  us,  and  the  united  diplomacy  of  England,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 
If  these  means  are  not  promptly  and  energetically  applied,  a  Euroi^ean  power  may  fasten 
itself  upon  Mexico,  which  it  will  become  a  necessity  with  us  at  no  distant  day  to  dislodge. 
To  do  this,  in  tlie  supposed  event,  would  cost  us  millions,  twenty  times  told,  more  than  we 
now  propose  to  lend  upon  undoubted  security. 

When  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon  became  fully  known,  England 
and  Spain  withdrew.  The  Emperor  landed  a  large  army  on  the  Mexican 
soil,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mad  enterprise,  he  ultimately  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  his  object.  The  brave  and  virtuous  Maximilian,  whom  he  had 
placed  upon  the  reconstructed  throne  of  Mexico,  was  brought  to  a  just  and 
ignominious  death, — many  thousands  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  France  left  their 
bones  on  the  soil — her  generals  reaped  no  laurels  in  the  field — her  ministers 
gained  no  fame  in  the  cabinet — an  enormous  amount  of  treasure  was  uselessly 
expended ;  and  Napoleon  discovered,  only  too  late,  that  in  the  insane  expedi- 
tion, he  had  found  his  Moscow,  from  which  dated  the  beginning  of  the  decline 
of  his  power,  that  was  effectually  extinguished  a  few  years  later  at  Sedan. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1861,  the  President,  in  a  message,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  a  draft  of  a  Convention  with  the  Repubhc  of  Mexico,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Corwin,  and  endorsed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.     But  it  was  fortunately  and  wisely  rejected  by  that  body.' 

'  'That,  in  reply  to  several  messages  of  the  Presi-  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  ne},od 
lent,  with  regard  to  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  the  Senate    ate  a  treaty  that  will  r<»r>uir«>  the  United  States  to  d» 
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ENGLAND'S  UNFRIENDLY  CONDUCT  TOWARDS  US. 


With  England. — This  matter  required  more  attention.  Plow  did  she 
look  on  this  contest  ?  Strange  enough  was  the  course  she  took.  She  has 
never  been  able  to  explain  it  to  others  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  she  has  ever  been 
able  to  explain  it  to  herself.' 


sume  any  portion  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the 
debt  of  Mexico,  or  that  will  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  European  powers. 

'  England  lives  in  America  to-day,  and  is  dying  at 
home. 

England  is  clinging  to  her  sepulchres — and  she  may 
well  do  it ;  for  the  places  where  her  great  ones  repose 
are  the  greenest  spots  on  her  island. 

We  Americans  cheated  ourselves  most  egregiously 
when  we  thought  England — once  the  head  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the  front  of  the  aboli- 
tionism of  the  world — would  turn  her  slavery-hating 
back  on  the  only  organized  band  of  slavery  propagand- 
ism  on  the  earth  ! 

Poor  fools  we  !  Just  as  though  the  British  aristoc- 
racy— the  true  name  for  the  British  Govermnent — 
meant  anything  but  interference  and  trouble  for  us  when 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  chaperoned  the 
gifted  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  through  the  court  of  her 
Majesty,  simply  because  Mrs.  Stowe,  by  writing  a  great 
dramatic  novel  against  slavery,  could  be  made  a  cat's- 
paw  to  pull  the  chestnuts  of  the  British  aristocracy  out 
of  the  tire  ! 

Yes,  abolitionism  suited  the  purposes  of  the  British 
aristocracy  just  then;  and  lords  and  ladies  swarmed 
at  negro-emancipation  gatherings  at  Exeter  Hall.  On 
all  such  occasions  three  standing  jokes  were  plaj'ed  off, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  dukes  and  duchesses — 
duchesses  more  particularly. 

First,  there  }nust  be  a  live  American  negro — the 
blacker  the  better,  sometimes  :  but  they  generally  got 
one  as  little  black  as  possible,  and  an  octoroon  threw 
them  into  the  highest  state  of  subdued  frenzy  admis- 
sible in  the  upper  classes.  The  aforesaid  negro  must 
nave  escaped  from  the  indescribable  horrors  and  bar- 
barities of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States — gashed, 
manacled — if  he  showed  the  manacles,  so  much  the 
better — a  sample  of  American  barbarism,  and  a  burn- 
ing shame  on  the  otherwise  fair  cheek  of  the  goddess  of 
American  liberty. 

'Oh,  yes,'  said  my  Lord  Brougham;  'nothing 
stands  in  your  way  now  but  negro  slaverj'.  Abolish 
that,  and  every  heart  in  England  is  with  you.' 

Secondly,  at  these  Exeter  Hall  meetings  they  must 
have  a  live  American  abolitionist — once  a  slaveholder — 
who  had  emancipated  his  slaves.  Here  they  found 
their  man  in  the  noble  Judge  Bimey,  as  in  the  first 
they  found  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  runaway  octoroon 
in  Frederick  Douglass,  Esq.— the  black  Douglass— and 
who,  by  the  by,  made  a  better  speech  by  far  than  any 
aristocrat  in  England. 

Thirdly,  and  last  of  all,  .some  ecclesiastic  gentleman 
bestowed  upon  the  proceedings  the  benediction. 

This  would  have  been  well  enough — certainly  so  far 
as  the  benediction  was  concerned — had  not  future 
events  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that,  at  the  very  moment 
tliese  curious  things  were  occurring,  the  whole  prestige 
of  t  e  British  empire  was  invoked  to  sanctity  and  adonl 


a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  solemnities  of  our  holy  religion 
were  also  invoked  in  the  same  cause. 

But  to  my  unpractised  eye  it  looked  at  the  time 
very  much  as  later  events  have  shown  it, — a  thorough 
hatred  of  America  by  the  ruling  classes  of  England. 

At  one  time  Lord  Brougham  presided ;  again 
O'Connell ;  and  again,  the  Venerable  Thomas  Clark- 
son  :  they  even  got  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
to  do  it  once,  on  a  somewhat  narrower  scale, — where 
even  tender  young  duchesses  could  attend  with  im- 
punity— the  American  negro  always  being  present, 
like  Tom  Thumb  in  Barnum's  chief  amusements — and 
being  fortified  with  a  supply  of  highly  perfumed  ker- 
chiefs, the  young  duchesses  managed  generally  to  live 
it  through  and  revive  after  reaching  the  open  air  ! 

These  farces  were  played  off  all  through  the  British 
Islands  ;  and  the  poor  l^ritish  people — who  from  long 
habit,  I  suppose,  go  where  '  their  betters '  go,  when 
allowed  to — :ioined  in  the  movement,  and  'American 
anti-slavery  societies'  were  everywhere  established. 
Even  chambermaids  and  factory-girls  contributed  to 
raise  a  fund  to  send  '  English  missionaries '  over  here 
'  to  enlighten  the  North  about  the  duty  of  the  South. 
to  abolish  slavery.' 

Some  of  these  scenes  were  sufficiently  vulgar  ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  enacted,  in  some  respects,  in  fine 
taste.  One  occasion  I  recall  with  the  highest  pleasure, 
which,  although  ostensibly  an  anti-slavery  dinner, 
was  limited  chiefly  in  its  company  to  the  literary  mer 
ot  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  good  things  of  that  evening  was  a  short 
poem,  \vritten  for  the  occasion  by  Wm.  Beattie,  M.D., 
the  gifted  and  well-known  author  of  Scotland  Illus 
t rated,  etc.  I  remember  some  of  the  stanzas.  It  ij 
an  address  from  '  England's  Poets  to  the  Poets  o 
America.' 

Your  Garrison  has  fann'd  the  flame,        « 
Child,  Chapman,  Pierpont,  caught  the  fire, 

And,  roused  at  Freedom's  hallow'd  name. 
Hark  !  Bryant,  Whittier,  strike  the  lyre  ; 

While  here  hearts  myriad  trumpet-toned, 
Montgomery,  Cowper,  Campbell,  Moore, 

To  Freedom's  glorious  cause  respond. 

In  sounds  which  thrill  through  every  core 

Their  voice  has  conjured  up  a  power 
No  fe.irs  can  daunt,  no  foes  arrest, 

Which  gather  strength  with  every  hour 
And  strikes  a  chord  in  every  breast, — 

A  power  that  soon  in  every  land — 
On  Europe's  shore,  on  ocean's  flood-- 

Shall  smite  the  oppressors  of  mankind 
And  blast  the  traffickers  in  blood. 
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In  1840,  Mr.  Stephenson,  our  'Virginia  slave-holding  Ambassador'  near 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  became  so  odious  that  no  chance  to  snub  or  insult 
him  was  lost.  Mr.  Adams,  holding  that  same  post,  and  embellishing  it  with 
all  the  great  and  noble  qualities  of  illuminated  talents  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy, was  treated  with  far  more  neglect  and  far  less  cordiality  by  the  same 
class  which  pretended  to  despise  Stephenson,  and  ftted  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Once  England  complained  of  our  remissness  or  shirking  in  not  doing  our 
share  towards  putting  down  the  slave-trade.  When  the  Rebellion  began,  all 
her  sympathies  were  with  the  supporters  of  Slavery  itself,  which  was  the  only 
support  of  Slavery  on  earth  ;  and  her  ship-yards  and  arsenals  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  to  build  fleets  of  the  strongest  and  swiftest  steam  pirates,  to  help 
the  slave-driving  Confederacy  in  sweeping  our  peaceful  commerce  from  the 
sea,  once  more  to  inaugurate  the  traffic  in  tlesh  and  blood. 


Oh,  where  should  Freedom's  hope  abide. 

Save  in  the  bosoms  of  the  free  ? 
Where  should  the  wretched  negro  hide. 

Save  in  the  shade  of  Freedom's  tree? 

Oh,  by  those  songs  your  children  sing. 
The  lays  that  soothe  your  winter  fires,  • 

The  hopes,  the  hearths,  to  which  you  cling, 
The  sacred  ashes  of  your  sires, — 

By  all  the  joys  that  crown  the  free,^ 
Love,  honor,  fame,  the  hope  of  heaven, — 

Wake  in  your  might,  that  earth  may  see 
God's  gifts  have  not  been  vainly  given. 

Bards  of  Freedom's  favor'd  land, 

Strike  at  last  your  loftiest  key, 
Peal  the  watchword  through  the  land, 

Shout  till  every  slave  be  free. 

Long  has  he  drain'd  the  bitter  cup, 
.  Long  borne  the  burden,  clank' d  the  chain  ; 
But  now  the  strength  of  Europe's  up — 
A  strength  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 

It  was  a  generous  enthusiasm  among  the  people 
and  among  the  noble  reformers  of  England,  who  are 
always  as  true  as  steel — otherwise  it  was  an  aristro- 
cratic  sham.  What  cared  they  for  human  freedom  1 
It  meant  hostility  to  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  part  or 
parcel  in  it,  luiless  it  were  through  sheer  courtesy  to 
the  men  of  their  class. 

This  English  crusade  against  the  United  St<ateswas 
got  up  by  the  British  aristocr.'scy  in  sheer  animosity 
against  our  Govern'nent, — not  so  much,  perhaps, 
against  our  people,  cliiefly  because  they  cared  nothing 
about  them.  It  waf,  our  system  of  governtuent  they 
kated,  because  it  v/as  a  standing,  growing,  and  lumi- 
nous reproof  of  the  blighting  and  degrading  system  of 
England,  which  starves  the  masses  of  her  people  m 
order  that  the  privileged  few  may  die  of  surfeit. 

Blackivood's  Magazine,  an  authority  not  likely  to 
be  charged  with  hostility  towards  the  British  oligarchy, 
nor  with  favoritism  towards  our  republic,  said  in  speak- 
ing on  this  same  subject  in  the  same  year — 1840  : 


'  It  were  well  if  some  ingenious  optician  could  invent 
an  instrument  which  would  remedy  the  defects  of  that 
long-sighted  benevolence  which  sweeps  the  field  for  dis- 
tant objects  of  compassion,  while  it  is  blind  as  a  bat  to 
the  miserj'  around  its  own  doors.' 

W^ell  said  !  I  saw  and  felt  it  all  when  I  went 
through  the  streets  and  lanes  and  cellars  of  JVIanchester, 
where  fifty  thousand  blanched  skeleton  men,  women, 
and  children  were,  slowly  or  rapid  ly,  dying  of  starva- 
tion. In  that  city,  also,. vast  anti-slavery  meetings  were 
got  up  to  induce  the  North  to  put  down  slavery  in  the 
South.  These  assemblages  were  invariably  under  the 
auspices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  they  were  held  where 
the  police  were  stationed  at  the  doorways  to  drive  ofF 
the  famishing,  lest  their  plaint  of  hunger  might  salute 
the  ears  of  their  taskmasters. 

•  There  was  no  lack  of  cotton  in  Manchester  then. 
There  was  something  worse  than  that.  It  was  the  same 
old  complaint  you  will  find  in  any  part  of  England, — 
the  poor  over-worked  and  under-fed  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

I  went  up  to  Paisley,  where  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation were  being  fed  from  soup-kettles, — and  pretty 
poor  soup  at  that  There,  too,  the  abolition  of  Ameri- 
can slavery  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  which  drew 
forth  the  sympathies  or  reached  the  charity  of  the 
aristocratic  classes. 

So  everywhere  in  England  it  was,  '  that  long-sight- 
ed benevolence,  sweeping  the  distant  horizon  for  objects 
of  compassion,  but  blind  as  a  bat  to  the  misery  at  the 
door.' 

It  was  not  so  in  1840  alone.  I  have  'oeen  in  Eng- 
land several  times  since,  but  I  never  saw  a  good  year 
for  the  poor  of  that  oppressive  empire.  To  show  that 
this  was  all  the  poorest  of  shams,  and  that  England 
owed  us  no  good-will,  let  us  step  from  1S40  to  1863. 

We  saw  all  things  the  same  in  England,  except  in 
the  negro  business.  Here  all  was  changed.  British 
sympathy  was  shifted  from  the  slave,  ard  lavished  on 
his  master, — from  '  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  re- 
ligious fine-tooth  combs'  to  the  overseer's  lash  and  the 
unleashed  bloodhound, — from  the  maintenance  of  free 
institutions  to  their  overthrow, — from  civilization  to 
ba.-barism, — from  liberty  to  bondage. — .My  Life  Note- 
Book,  M.'i. 
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The  British  Government  knew,  when  the  Alabama,'s  keel  was  laid,  that 
she  was  to  become  a  pirate  ;  and  oar  minister  protested  against  it  in  vain. 
Three  hundred  of  the  rich  merchants  of  England,  in  broad  daylight,  boastea 
of  their  purpose,  and  exulted  over  its  successful  execution. 

The  British  Government  gave  the  earliest  and  heartiest  encouragement  to 
the  rebellion,  by  recognizing  it  as  a  belligerent  power  the  moment  its  task- 
masters reached  London.  It  allowed  all  the  materials  and  munitions  of  war  the 
rebels  called  for  to  be  furnished,  and,  from  the  first  hour,  gave  to  the  Rebellion 
all  the  aid  and  comfort  it  dared  to  furnish  our  enemies,  in  their  atrocious 
attempt  to  immolate  Liberty,  and  enthrone  Slavery  in  the  Western  world  ! 

No  candid  jurist  will  pretend  to  say  that  in  all  this  England  did  not  violate 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  her  own  laws  of  neutrality,  and  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions. No  intelligent  man  will  deny  that  by  these  acts  she  prolonged  and 
inflamed  that  war,  nor  assume  that  England  would  have  ventured  on  such  a 
course  at  any  period  since  1815,  unless  she  thought  she  could  seize  a  chance 
to  hurt  us  in  the  moment  of  our  weakness.  No  other  thought  can  suggest 
itself  to  impartial  minds,  while  we  were  going  through  a  domestic  trouble — a 
great  trouble,  which  filled  every  true  heaVt  in  America  with  a  sadness  which 
dragged  us  'down  to  the  depths  of  the  earth.' 

Little  did  England  then  dream  that  within  eight  short  years  she  would 
be  forced,  by  the  public  opinion  of  mankind,  to  yield  to  arbitration,  and  be 
branded  by  an  impartial  tribunal  as  a  public  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and 
condemned  to  pay  exemplary  damages  for  her  crime. 

The  Trent  Affair. — After  the  National  Senate  had  been  purged  by  the 
flight  of  some  of  the  Rebel  .members,  the  quiet  retirement  of  others,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  rest,  Charles  Sumner  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Little  objection  was  made  to  the  choice,  for 
it  was  universally  known  that  he  was  not  only  better  qualified  than  any 
other  member  to  fill  that  place,  but  that  his  familiarity  with  the  condition  of 
Foreign  Nations,  his  profound  and  minute  knowledge  of  International  Law, 
and  his  clear  conception  of  the  position  of  our  Government  during  the  crisis 
towards  the  other  governments  of  the  world, — all  stamped  him  as  the  ablest 
man  in  the  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  that 
when  the  Trent  difficulty  came  up,  the  whole  question  would  be  illuminated 
by  his  knowledge,  and  enforced  by  "his  eloquence.  Here  a  few  words  of 
explanation  become  necessary. 

Soon  after  the  Rebellion  began,  it  leaders  appointed  two  of  their  ablest 
men — James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  Commis- 
sioners,— the  first  to  England,  and  the  second  to  France,  with  instructions 
and  despatches,  the  exact  purport  of  which  did  not  become  known.  But  the 
object  of  their  mission  was  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy as  an  independent  State,  if  possible ;  or  in  any  event,  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  States  as   belligerents.     The  rebel  ports   being  under  strict 
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blockade,  they  could  cross  the  Atlantic  only  by  reaching  Havana,  where, 
under  a  neutral  flag,  they  might  get  conveyance  to  Europe.  They  took  pass- 
age in  the  Trent,  bound  from  Havana  to  St.  Thomas,  from  which  island  a 
regular  line  of  British  steamers  ran  to  England. 

In  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana's  notes  to  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International 
Laii),  he  says  of  the  envoys:  'Their  character  and  destination  were  well 
known  to  the  agent  and  master  of  the  Tretit,  as  well  as  the  great  interest  felt 
by  the  Rebels  that  they  should,  and  by  the  United  States  officials  that  they 
should  not,  re'ach  their  destination  in  safety.' 

As  passengers,  they  were  now  on  the  high  seas.  Within  a  few  hours'  sail 
oj"  Nassau,  the  Trent  was  stopped  and  searched  by  the  United  States  war 
vessel  San  Jacinto,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  who,  without  instruc- 
tions, and  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  seized  the  two  commissioners 
and  their  secretaries,  and  returned  with  them  as  prisoners  to  the  United 
States,  while  the  Trent  was  left  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.    . 

The  news  of  their  seizure  was  received  with  unbounded  sympathy  and 
approbation.  The  press,  and  the  public  men  of  the  country  generally,  not 
only  gave  their  approval,  but  even  their  praise.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
186 1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Wilkes,  congra- 
tulating the  commander,  the  officers,  and  the  crew  on  the  act,  applauding  the 
intelligence,  ability,  decision,  and  firmness  of  the  commander,  and  alluding  to 
his  forbearance  in  omitting  to  capture  the  vessel  itself. 

Two  days  later — the  first  day  of  its  session — a  joint  resolution  was 
offered  by  Owen  Lovejoy,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  tendering  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  Wilkes  '  for  his  brave,  adroit,  and  ]3atriotic 
conduct  in  his  arrest  and  detention  of  the  traitors,  James  M.  Mason  and  John 
SlidelL'  On  reaching  the  Senate,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  although  Mr.  Sumner  suggested  its  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Hale,  carried  away  by  his  own  generous 
and  patriotic  impulses,  went  with  the  popular  tide  against  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  Commissioners,  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  But  as 
nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  course  which  the  British  Government  would 
pursue,  Mr.  Sumner  addressed  a  few  calm  words  to  the  Senate,  deprecating 
the  hasty  presentation  of  any  such  resolution,  to  which  the  Senate  listened 
with  great  respect. 

The  seizure  of  the  Commissioners  was  no  sooner  known  in  England  than 
a  burst  of  indignation  was  witnessed,  and  by  the  first  steamer  despatches  were 
received  from  Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, dated  London,  November  30th,  which  were  read  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the 
19th  of  December.  A  peremptory  demand  was  made  for  the  liberation  of 
the  two  Commissioners  and  their  secretaries,  and  an  apology  for  the  aggres 
sion  which  had  been  committed,  with  no  further  delay  than  sd'en  days;  after 
which,  if  not  complied  with,  the  minister  was  instructed  to  leave  Washington, 
with  all  the  members  of  his  legation,  taking  with  him  the  archives  cf  the  lega- 
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tion,  and  reporting  immediately  in  London.  He  was  also  to  communicate 
all  information  in  his'power  to  the  British  Governors  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  and  such  other  of  her  Majesty's  posses- 
sions as  were  within  his  reach. 

All  this  meant  war.  England  saw  her  opportunity,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined to  embrace  it.  The  settlement  of  the  difficulty  was  fortunately  made 
before  these  latter  instructions  to  the  British  Minister  were  made  known. 
But  being  so  positive  and  peremptory,  admitting  no  possibility  of  delay,  or 
time  for  arbitration,  announcing  the  alternatives  of  instant  surrender,  with 
apology,  or  hostilities,  fully  showed  the  spirit  of  the  British  Government. 
We  learn  also  from  the  Annual  British  Register  for  1861,  page  254,  how 
promptly  England  was  acting  up  to  the  plan  of  immediate  war,  for  th^t 
official  statement  says  : 

'Troops  were  despatched  to  Canada  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  that  brave  and  loyal 
colony  called  out  its  militia  and  volunteers,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Our  dockyards  here  resounded  with  the  din  of  workmen  getting  vessels  fitted  for  sea,  and  there 
was  but  one  feelmg  which  animated  all  classes  and  parties  in  the  country,  and  that  was,  a  deter- 
mination to  vindicate  our  insulted  honor,  and  uphold  the  inviolability  of  the  national'flag.' 

In  the  meantime,  before  Earl  Russell's  despatch  was  received  in  Washing- 
ton, or  any  possibility  of  news  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  England  could  have 
reached  here,  our  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  our  Minister  at  London  an 
account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  stated  that  '  Captain  Wilkes  acted  with- 
out any  instructions  from  the  Government,  and  he  trusted  that-  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  matter,  if  the  British  Government  should  be 
disposed  to  meet  the  case  in  the  same  pacific  spirit  which  animated  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  administration.'  By  a  singular  coincidence,  this  letter  was 
read  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell  on  the  very  same  day  that  Lord  Lyons 
had  read  the  English  Secretary's  demand  to  Mr.  Seward.  It  was  then  in  the 
power  of  Earl  Russell  to  make  the  purport  of  Mr.  Seward's  letter  known, 
which  would  at  once  have  allayed  the  war  fever  which  the  British  ministry  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  inflame.  But  this  was  not  done.  In 
speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Dana  remarks  : 

«  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  so  long  as  they  were  uncertain  whether  their  menace  of  war 
mis^ht  not  lead  to  war,  they  could  not  afford  to  withdraw  the  chief  motive  for  the  war  spirit 
in  the  Britisli  people,  and  admit  that  their  warlike  demonstration  had  been  needless.  Their 
popular  support  depended  upon  the  general  belief  in  a  necessity  for  their  having  accompanied 
their  demand  with  the  preparations  and  menace  of  war." 

But  the  Avisest  counsel  prevailed  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  A  very  brief 
examination  of  the  case  showed  that  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  could,  under 

»  This  conduct  of  the  British   Government  subse-    mence  with  an  ultimatum— \h^\.  is,  to  commence  with 

,           ,                .        „f  .i,„  „cr,e^f  ^f  flip  the  end.     Ordinarily,  when  there  has  been  a  misunder- 

^uently  cost  her  a  large  portion  of  the  respect  ot  ttie  -"                         •   „         u          u    .       . 

^  standmg  or  regretable  act,  especially  when    that  act 

civilized  world.     In  Count  de  Gasparin's  V Amtrique  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  Nations  which  is 

devant  V Europe,  in  which  that  eminent  publicist  treats  ygj  f^n  „{■  obscurity,  the  natural  opening  is  to  ask  for 

the  whole  queitio:.  with  consummate  learning  and  abil-  explanations  as  to  the  intentions,  and  for  reparation  for 

,  what  has  been  done,  without  mixing  therewith  an  .m- 

ity,  he  remarks  :  . 

mediate  menace  ot  rupture. 

'  Between  sieat  nations,  between  sister  nations,  it  .  ,  .        ,             .            .     r         i           i,      ij 

''        .          „,,                 ■    u     41     .     ™  '  It  is  astonishing  that  a  demand  of  apology  sho  tld 
was  r  strange  opening.     1  he  usage  is  hardly  to  com- 
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no  circumstances,  be  sustained  ;  and  that  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  with, 
or  without  a  demand  from  the  British  Government,  would  be  only  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  precedents  which  had  been  established  by  our  own 
Government.  Consequently,  without  any  regard  to  popular  clamor,  Mr. 
Lincoln  peremptorily  ordered  the  release  of  the  Rebel  Commissioners,  who  had 
been  confined  in  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor ;  and  that  portion  of  the 
precious  freight  of  which  the  steamer  Trent  had  been  relieved,  was  handed 
over  to  the  British  Government,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  war  party  of  Great 
Britain,'  and  the  delight  of  jurists  throughout  the  world. 

The  Proclamation  of  Ema)icipatiou,  Jan.  i,  1863. — It  was  the  first  effect- 
ual blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  rebellion.  It  shook  the  structure  to  the 
centre.  It  was  the  last  thing  the  slave  oligarchy  had  thought  of.  It  cameupon 
them  like  the  trump  of  doom.  It  annihilated  all  hope  of  intervention  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  behalf  of  the  slave-propped- rebellion.  This  they  acknowl- 
edged themselves.  They  saw — it  was  clear  enough  even  to  the  blind — that  the 
first  throne  in  Europe  which  took  sides  with  Slavery  in  America,  would  crum- 
ble to  dust  in  the  earthquake  of  a  revolution.  •  It  banished  all  idea  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  brain  of  every  minister  in  Europe. 

It  was  one  of  the  grandest  deeds  ever  enacted  on  the  earih  ;  it  was  to 
have  more  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  than  almost  any  act 
of  any  other  ruler  of  nations.  Scarcely  had  a  short  month  gone  by,  before  it 
was  known  to  every  sitter  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death ;  and  it  col- 
ored the  policy  of  every  government  in  Europe.  Those  who  sneered  at  it  as 
a  pompous  brutuvi  fulnwn,  forget  that  Slavery  never  was  restored,  where  it 
had,  by  supreme  authority,  once  been  proclaimed  abolished.  Liberty  takes 
no  such  steps  backward.  Slavery  had  been  abolished  by  proclamation  in 
San  Domingo  ;  it  was  the  attempt  to  reinstate  it,  that  whelmed  that  island  in 
blood.     Anywhere  else,  it  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Lord  Russell  ridiculed  it  because  it  was  levelled  only  at  '  Slavery  over  ter- 
ritory beyond  Mr.  Lincoln's  control,  while  all  the  States  and  Districts  held  by 

figure  in  the  original  programme,  where  it  was  entirely  Affiiirs  gave  additional  weight — soon  followed,  and  it 

out  of  place      Seeing  such  haste,  and  proclamation  so  settled  the  opinion  ot^ the  «,-orld  on  that  subject  forever. 

•^                       "                                  .  His  mild  renuke  of  Mr.  Halks  patriotic,  but  indiscreet 

lofty  of  an  exigence  above  debate,   seeing   the  idea  of  motion  and  speech,  had  induced  that  .Senator  to  with- 

an  impious  war  accepted  with  so  much  ease  by  some,  draw    the   resolution,    for  he    had    treated    the    whole 

and  with  such  joy  so  little  dissembled  by  others,  Europe  matter    on    a   hypothesis,    by   assuming    that    Great 

.      .                            .        r          I      J  Britain  had  made  an  arrogant  demand,  when  he  knew 

declared  without  ambiguity  or  reserve,  that  if  England  nothing   of   the    sort.     '  Who  in  the   Senate,'  inquired 

were  not  miraculously  saved  from  her  own  undertaking  Mr.  Slmnkr.    "knows  it?     Who  in  the  country  knows 

-that  if  she  went  so  far  as  to  fire  a  cannon  at  the  North    ''  ?     ^  '^°"''  ^^'j,^^?  "-^^'j'   ""i^'^'r^Q"  '^-'^''^^P'  "f 

evidence.     1   submit,  theretore,  that  the  benator  acted 
as  an  ally  of  the   South,  she  would   tear  with  her  own     [qq  swiftly.' 
hands  her  principal  tides  to  the  respect  of  the  civilized  No    quotations   from    this    exhaustive   speech    are 

%,      c      c          .1            „„   .   .!,.,►   v: ^1.,.,^   k„^„„a-  needed.     The   object  of  its   delivery  was  fully  accom- 

world ;    for   from   tlie   moment  that  t-ngland   becomes  ,•  u   j         it-      i      j  u   j  .u            .c     .■         41 

'                                                              "  .  pushed,  and  tncland  had  the  murtihcation  01  learning 

only  the  ally  of  Slave-traders,  she  has  abdicated.'  that  we   had  acted  right,  without  any  reference  to  her 

'  Before  this  had  taken  place,  however,  Mr.  Sumner,  threats  or  demands, 

who  had  received  letters  from  distinguished  friends  of  There    was     no    end    to    the  congratulations  Mr. 

America  in   England,  read  them  to  the   President  and  Su.mner   received  from  his  countrymen,  and  trom  the 

his  Cabmet.     One  from   Richakd  Cobden,    January  illuminated* statesmen  of  all   European  countries.     He 

23,  1862.  said  : — '  It  is  perhaps  well  that  you  settle  the  showed  me  whole  stacks  of  letters,  journals,  reviews, 

matter  by  sending  away  the  men  at  once  ;  consistently  of  which  he  remarked  :      'The  grand  source  of  satis- 

with  your  own  priHciJ>les,  you  could  twt  havejusti-  faction  is,  that  we   have  done    right:  and  I  shall  liv* 

fieci  their  detention.''  long  enough,  I  hope,  to  read  these  through  some  time. 

Mr.  Sum.\ek's  speech  in  the  Senate— to  which  his  —My  I.i/e  Note-Book,  Mi,. 

nosition   as  chairman   of  the  Committee  on   Foreign  . 
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Federal  armies  were  exempt.'  This  would  be  a  very  flimsy  objection,  if  it  were 
true;  but  it  was  not.  His  Lordship  forgot  that  the  Proclamation  ^^tia purely 
a  war  measure.  Humane  and  sublime  as  the  results  were  to  be,  it  was  not 
done  as  an  act  of  humanity.  Its  sole  immediate  object  was — like  that  of  any 
other  war  measure — to  weaken  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  strengthen  its 
friends.  In  this  light  the  measure  was  adopted  for,  and  intended  to  apply  only 
to,  districts  in  rebellion  ;  it  was  to  take  effect  there,  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Slave  labor  was  the  strong  prop  of  the  revolt.  It  either  raised  bread  and 
meat  on  the  plantations,  or  it  did  the  heavy  work  of  the  camp  ;  and  able- 
bodied  slaves  had,  from  the  hour  the  rebellion  began,  been  as  necessary,  and 
often  as  efficient,  as  white  soldiers  in  the  field.  This  gave  the  South  half  a 
million  extra  soldiers.  It  would  have  been  no  war  measure  to  proclaim 
Slavery  abolished  in  districts  which  were  loyal  ;  for  our  friends  there  woLdd 
thus,  not  only  have  been  punished  for  their  loyalty,  but  deprived  of  the  very 
slave-labor  aid  to  strengthen  them  in  fighting  our  enemies,  which  the  Pro- 
clamation was  intended  to  rob  the  rebels  of.  Besides,  thinking  men  knew 
that  the  Proclamation  was  not  a  mere  isolated  act ;  it  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  imperative  policy  of  a  government  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
rescuing  itself  from  imminent  and  appalling  danger.  Universal  emancipa- 
tion of  the  African  race  everyiuhere  was  embraced  in  the  plan  ;  for  the 
rebellion  had  made  it  inevitable. 

The  Proclamation  was  hailed  with  gladness  by  all  uncompromising 
friends  of  the  Union  :  and  intelligent  men  saw  that,  hastily  as  the  verdict 
had  been  rendered,  sanctioning  the  act,  the  approval  was  the  solemn  voice  of 
the  nation;  and  the  ratification  of  the  deed  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Afri- 
can Slavery.     It  was  the  sudden  beginning  of  a  swift  end. 

Students  of  History !  Let  memory  go  gleaning  over  all  the  fields  of  the 
past  : — where  will  she  find  an  instance  that  Freedom  had  once  proclaimed 
Slavery  dead,  where  it  ever  lived  again  ?  Some  systems  of  wrong,  once  sent 
to  their  graves,  have  no  resurrection. 

But  these  results  were  only  the  first  steps  in  the  march  of  the  earthquake 
which  had  startled  the  world.  Some  events  are  understood  just  about  as 
well  before,  as  after,  they  happen.  On  the  subject  of  African  Slavery,  the 
voice  of  no  nation  could  be  so  potential  as  America's.  When  Slavery  was 
declared  abolished  here,  it  meant  that  it  had  received  its  death-wound  in 
every  land.  If  Negro  Slavery  fell  dead  before  our  altars,  where  Liberty  was 
born,  it  would  carry  all  Hke  systems  with  it  to  a  common  sepulchre. 

What  the  African  Race  did  to  Sustaifi  the  Union.— In  his  American  Con- 
flict, Horace  Greeley  estimates  the  number  of  colored  troops  in  the  service, 
from  first  to  last,  at  180,000,  of  whom  39,298  .died  :  the  largest  military 
African  force  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  history  ever  mustered  into  the 
service  of  any  government,  and  the  proportion  of  loss  being  very  much  larger 
than  among  our  White  trooi)s,  of  which  only  one  in  ten  died  in  the  service, 
while  of  tie  Black  troops,  the  loss  was  nearly  one  to  six. 
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This  does  not  look  like  a  record  of  cowardice  or  incapacity.  It  is  believed 
that,  take  their  record  all  through,  it  was  unsurpassed  in  courage,  fidelity, 
and  patriotism  ;  while  in  steadiness,  patience,  and  subordination,  it  was  per- 
haps unrivalled.  Nor  should  another  thing  be  overlooked,  although  it  can  be 
easily  accounted  for.  It  improves  the  manner,  the  s[)irit,  and  the  whole 
bearing  of  any  man  to  enter  a  military  service  ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  Black 
troops  was  still  more  perceptible.  Inured  to  obedience,  and  gifted  with 
intuitive  quickness  and  power  of  imitation,  they  became  more  plastic  in  evo- 
lution :  while  their  former  social  inferiority  had  inspired  them  with  an  ambition 
they  had  never  felt  before,  to  improve  their  chances  for  social  elevation. 
There, was  more  room  for  improvement,  it  will  be  said.  Granted.  But  herein 
is  conceded  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  Colored  race — capacity 
for  improvement,  quickness  of  perception,  and  readiness  to  embrace  chances. 
Certainly  we  have  no  knowledge,  in  human  records,  of  a  case  on  so  large  a 
scale,  of  the  suddeti  t]-ansition  of  a  vast  cotnniufiity  fro?n  a  state  of  abject 
servitude  to  one  of  political  equality.  It  was  claimed  to  be  a  new  and  doubt- 
ful experiment — and  it  was.  But  the  result  surpassed  the  expectations  of  its 
best  prophets.  The  change  was  instantly  visible ;  not  only  in  the  Southern 
districts,  where  shackles  were  struck  off  by  a  lightning  blow,  but  it  was  seen 
everywhere,  through  the  North,  East,  and  West ;  in  every  comnmnity  the 
negro  population  began  to  show  signs  of  resurrection.  New  ambition  fired 
the  general  body.  They  all  seemed  to  act  upon  their  good  behavior,  and  to 
feel  that  the  better  they  acted,  the  more  they  helped  their  cause.  And  this 
hope  was  the  inspiring  angel.  Vice  perceptibly  diminished  among  them. 
Habits  of  industry,  sobriety, 'frugality,  and  thrift;  frequency  in  attending 
schools  ;  tidying  up  of  apartments,  and  their  surroundings  ;  better  dressing  of 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  a  quicker  sympathy  with  all  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety ;  grateful  recognition  of  new  kindnesses  shown  to  them,  instead  of  a 
spirit  of  assumption,  or  gratified  vanity.     All  these  signs  appeared. 

These  were  some  of  the  fresh  aspects  which  began  to  be  seen  wherever  the 
Colored  people  were  found  ;  and  it  gave  good  ground  for  encouragement  to 
assist  them.  A  new  responsibility  was  rolled  upon  the  whole  rank  and 
file  of  the  body  of  White  society.  Even  those  who  had  been  the  least  hope- 
ful, not  to  say  the  most  provokingly  prophetic  of  evil  omen,  found  themselves 
insensibly  participating  in  the  general  feeling  of  sympathy  and  respect.  And 
so  the  five  millions  of  Americans  of  African  descent  halted  suddenly  on  their 
dreary  and  downward  road,  and  with  a  '  right  about  face,'  they  began  their 
'  forward  march.' 

The  Immolation  and  Redemption  of  the  African  Race. — Nations  pay  dear 
for  Liberty.  Civilization — the  sole  object  of  free  government — crystallizes  slow: 
But  once  firmly  established,  it  resists  the  untiring  'course  of  all-impairing  Time.' 

The  true  civilization,  in  perfection,  is  yet  to  come.  The  world  has  been 
filled  with  false  civilizations  ;  and  history  shows  that  they  have  not  vitality 
enough  to  preserve  nations  from  decadence. 
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It  has  been  just  as  plainly  proved  that  where  Slavery  existed  it  eithei 
Gestroyed  civilization,  or  was  destroyed  by  it.  The  two  never  could  live  to- 
gether. China  and  Japan  are  the  only  two  ancient  Asiatic  nations  that  have 
preserved  their  early  civilization,  or  even  their  existence.  Slavery  never 
existed  among  them. 

So  in  Europe  :  Slavery  destroyed  every  European  nation  that  maintained 
it.  Greece,  Rome,  the  empire  of  the  Othman — where  are  they  ?  But  Slavery 
never  existed  among  the  Magyars  or  Slavonic  nations ;  nor  have  they  evei 
been  subjugated,  much  less  destroyed.  Hungary  is  a  vast  and  illuminated 
nation,  and  is  advancing  in  civilization  ;  while  Russia  has  removed  the  last 
encumbrance  to  her  progress  by  emancipating  twenty  million  serfs,  and^is  now 
moving  on  to  complete  civilization  faster  than  any  other  people.  The  Swiss 
never  breathed  the  tainted  air  of  Slavery  ;  her  people  have  always  been  free, 
and  in  civilization  they  have  lagged  behind  those  of  no  other  country. 

At  an  early  period  England  and  France  abolished  villanage,  and  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Italy,  which  was  the  first  of  the  nations  to  give  revival  to  let- 
ters, commerce,  and  arts. 

So  we  find  that  just  in  proportion  as  nations  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  thraldom  of  a  system  of  forced  or  involuntary  labor,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion they  advanced  in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  the  elements  of  endurance.  A 
careful  survey  of  truthful  history  would  establish  this  as  a  fixed  and  clearly- 
determined  law  for  the  physical  and  moral  progress  and  development  of 
states.  Nations  may  grow  strong,  or  rather  formidable,  for  a  while,  under 
the  sceptre  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  slave-lash  of  an  oligarchy.  But  such  strength 
is  weakness:  it  does  not  last.  It  is  against  all 'the  ordinances  of  God  that  it 
should. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  in  our  age,  when  daylight  is  dawning  upon  all 
peoples.  Darkness  has  lost  its  power.  Universal  light  is  now  asserting  its 
dominion.      No  power  can  contend  against  it.     Darkness  must  give  way. 

So  far  as  my  argument  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  reader  accept  or  not  the 
code  of  revealed  religion  which  I  offer  as  authority  ;  for  profane  history  co- 
incides with  it  perfectly.  There  is  no  sort  of  contiict  between  the  two.  The 
plagues  that  wasted  the  vitals  of  dead  nations  are  just  as  legibly  inscribed  on 
their  tombs,  for  their  readers,  as  they  were  on  the  pages  of  prophecy  before 
the  events  took  place.  God  alone  writes  history  before  it  happens.  Both 
records  are  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ;  and  the  wise  and  good  man 
who  reads  either  will  run  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  curse  which  God  has 
chained  to  the  chariot-wheels  even  of  the  mightiest  empires  which  dare  to 
make  war  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  which  support  his  empire.' 

•  Go  where  we  will,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  '  Dead  Petra  in  her  hill-tomb  sle^s ; 

the  gates  of  the  Oriental  morning —  Her  stones  of  emptiness  remain  ; 

Around  her  sculptured  mystery  sweeps 
'  Rude  fragments  now  The  lonely  waste  of  Kdom's  plain. 

Lie  scatter'd  where  the  shapely  column  stood.  .x,     1  ,    ■  ^  i  i- 1  i. 

Their  palaces  are  dust.'  Unchanged  the  awful  lithograph 

Ot  power  and  glory  undertrod — 
Journey  through  the  home  of  the  Saracens — a  race  Of  nations  scatter'd  like  the  chaff 

of  scholars  and  warriors —  Bliwn  from  the  threshing-floor  of  God.' 


IMMOLATION  OF  THE  AFRICAN  RACE.  Z'^z 

I^et  us  calculate  the  debt  7i'hich  America  oives  to  Africa.  We  can  reach 
something  like  an  approximation,  to  the  number  of  Africans  or  Africano- 
Americans  who  have  lived  and  died  on  our  soil.  We  do  not  proj^ose  to 
enumerate  any  considerable  portion  of  the  wrongs  we  have  inflicted  on  that 
people, — how  many  we  stole  from  their  homes, — how  many  perished  in  the 
passage, — how  many  cruelties  and  indignities  they  and  their  descendants 
have  suffered,  and  are  suftering  to  this  hour.  That  were  a  work  for  which 
any  created  being  would  find  himself  unequal.  It  will  be  found  to  occupy  no 
inconsiderable  space  in  the  records  of  the  last  tribunal  before  which  the 
human  race  will  be  cited  to  appear. 

We  will  therefore  determine,  as  accurately  as  we  can,  how  many  lives 
Africa  has  offered  up  for  this  nation.  Beginning  with  the  first  importation  of 
Africans  in  1620  (nineteen),  we  find  their  increase  till  1790,  slave  and  free, 
amounting  to  757,363.  From  1790  (first  census)  to  i860  (eighth  census), 
slave  and  free,  4,441,730.  It  is  and  will  always  remain  impossible  to  determine 
the  number  of  the  African  race  whose  ashes  sleep  in  our  soil ;  but,  applying 
the  ratio  of  increase  from  1790  to  i860  to  the  period  undetermined,  it  is 
easy  to  approximate  the  number.  My  most  careful  estimate  renders  it  certain 
that  the  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  who  have  died  in  our  country 
cannot  fall  short  of  eight  millions  and  a  half,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as  are 
now  living.  Thus  we  roll  up  the  figures  to  thirteen  millions,  living  and  dead, 
each  one  of  whom  has  felt  the  blighting  curse  of  Slavery, — more  or  less  of  the 
miseries  and  degradation  which  are  its  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences  ! 

This  is  the  ini'molation  ;  and  it  is  the  most  appalling  and  stupendous  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  Leaving  out  all  the  barbarities  attending  the 
capture  and  ocean  transportation ;  the  brutal  atrocities  the  stolen  Africans 
suffered  by  a  sj'^stem  of  merciless  task-labor  under  the  lash,  the  maiming  and 
torture  of  nerve  and  muscle,  with  the  endless  category  of  physical  suffering, 
still  each  one  of  the  mighty  host  of  Africano-Americans — an  army  of  thirteen 
millions,  bond  and  free,  living  and  dead — appears  in  solei"nn  judgment  against 
his  individual  oppressor  and  against  the  whole  nation.  The  one  has  perpe- 
trated the  murder,  and  the  Government  has  stood  by  and  consented  unto 
his  death,  and  held  the  garments  of  those  that  slew  him. 

What  are  the  counts  in  this  Terrible  indictment  ? 

1.  The  Annihilation  of  Home,  whose  charities  are  just  as  dear  to  the  lower 
as  to  the  higher  classes  of  beings.  Torn  from  their  continental  homes  and 
transplanted  to  a  new  world,  they  should  at  least  have  had  a  chance  to  strike 
their  roots  into  a  stranger  soil.  But  cupidity,  accident,  or  caprice  tore  the 
plant  up  by  the  roots,  and,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  subjected  it 
to  a  new  and  trying  process  of  acclimation. 

2.  The  Aftttihilatiofi  of  Marriage. — This  sacrilegious  blow  at  the  first,  the 
holiest,  and  the  dearest  of  all  God's  institutions  struck  the  race.     It  cast  the 

•deadliest  blight  which  cai\  fall  on  man.     It  made  more  bastards  in  America 
than  ever  lived  elsewhere  under  heaven. 
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3.  The  Annihilation  of  Light. — This  means  the  impious  inauguration  of 
heathenism  in  the  very  garden  of  God.  No  home,  no  wife  or  children  he  can 
call  his  own  !  Can  a  higher  insult  be  offered  to  a  man  made  in  the  divine 
image  and  for  whom  the  Son  of  man  died  ?  ' 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  fallacy  will  be  alleged  against  this  argument,— that 
a  demurrer  will  be  entered  against  each  and  every  count  in  the  general  in- 
dictment.    It  will  be  said, — 

ist.  That  through  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  alone  have  any  portion  of 
the  African  race  been  introduced  to  the  light  and  blessings  of  civilization. 
This  is  a  mean  and  blasphemous  subterfuge.  Just  as  though  any  such  idea 
ever  mixed  itself  up  with  the  thoughts  of  the  slave-vampires  of  the  African 
coast !  Just  as  though  the  century-protracted  efforts  of  the  Saracens  to 
overthrow  the  religion  of  Christ  were  worthy  of  praise  because  they  roused 
Christendom  to  its  feet,  in  the  vindication  of  Christianity  !  As  soon  should 
the  sight  of  the  fair-haired  Angli  boys  brought  to  Rome  and  sold  as  slaves, 
and  thus  become  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Britain, 
have  justified  the  kidnappers  who  did  the  nefarious  work  !  As  soon  plead 
pardon  for  the  traitor  of  all  the  ages  for  selling  the  Man  of  sorrows,  because 
'  when  He  bowed  His  head  on  the  cross  He  dragged  the  pillars  of  Satan's 
kingdom  to  the  dust.' 

2d.  They  have  risen  far  higher  here  in  the  scale  of  physical  comfort. 
This  I  deny.  They  have  not,  as  a  cominimity,  enjoyed  as  much  physical  com- 
fort as  the  wild  beast  in  his  lair,  or  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  By  no 
means  has  their  animal  condition  approached  that  of  the  native  African  tribes. 

I  fully  believe — yea,  I  certainly  know,  and  I  believe  and  know  it  more 
profoundly  than  any  slaughterer  of  men — that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  be  made 
to  praise  God,  while  the  remainder  thereof  He  will  restrain.  But  let  no  man, 
who  has  ever  been  a  willing  party  to  the  awful  crime  we  are  speaking  of, 
come  forward  now,  while  daylight  is  breaking  over  Africa,  and  claim  any 
participation  in  the  glory  which  is  coming.  P'or  this  dawn  such  men  never 
longed  ;  they  never  contemplated  that  rising  sun  with  any  exultation. 

And  yet  how  nobly  has  Africa  earned  the  boon  of  civilized  life  !  She  has 
from  the  earliest  ages  been  the  slave  of  the  nations.  All  men  who  had  ships 
went  to  her  coasts  and  sailed  up  her  great  rivers  to  steal  her  children.  The 
Egyptians  lashed  them  to  their  toil,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Arabs  stole  them  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  kidnapped  them 
by  the  hundred  thousand  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  last  of  all, — as 
late  as  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, — the  African  slave-trade  con- 
stituted the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  commerce  of  New  England. 

'  Oh,  how  incomparably  blessed  in  the  contrast  was     arena,  a  holiday  for   the  slave-holders  of  the  EternaJ 
the  Thracian  slave  dragged   to  Rome  to  make,  in   the     City  !     He  left  at  least  a  home,  wife,  children. 

'  t  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  :  But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 

He  leans  upon  his  hand  ;  his  manly  brow  There  were  his  young  barbarians,  all  at  play. — 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony.  There  was  their  Daci.in  mother, — he.  their  sire, 

His  eyes  Butcherd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ! 

Were  with  his  heart,  ar.  i  that  was  far  away  :  All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood  :   shall  he  expire. 

He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, —  And  unavenged  ?    Arise  !  ye  (Joths,  and  glut  your  ire! 


THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU.  3^5 

The  blessed  light  of  civilization  which  had  irradiated  every  other  conti- 
nent never  illuminated  Africa.  Great  empires  had  been  founded  on  the 
African  coasts, — the  arts  that  exalt  and  embellish  life  had  been  carried  and 
cultured  there  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Alexanders,  the  Hannibals, — the  Arab, 
the  Saracen,  the  Moor,  and  the  Briton  ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  poor  African. 
Light,  which  came  to  all  others,  came  not  to  him.  Every  empire  ever  found- 
ed in  Africa  was  cemented  by  the  blood  of  her  helpless  people.  But  the  day 
of  her  emancipation  has  come. 

She  has  waited  for  it  over  three  thousand  years.  God  has  accepted  the 
sacrifice.  The  indications  of  Providence  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  No 
unknown  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored  during  the 
present  century.  No  nation  has  ever  been  so  ready  to  receive  Christianity 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  No  one  can  more  readily  be  brought  into  the  family 
of  nations.  No  country  ever  had  so  many  missionaries  ready  to  carry  to  a 
benighted  continent  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  education,  and  the 
light  of  everlasting  truths. 

All  hail,  then,  Niobe  of  the  nations  !  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her 
hands  unto  God.' 

The  Freedmetis  Bureau. — Its  establishment  was  a  duty  and  a  necessity. 
A  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Senate.  A  new  one  was  prepared  by  Charles  Sumner,  and  enforced 
in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches.  The  following  is  but  one  of  its  effective 
passages  : — 

'  Mr.  President — The  Senate,  only  a  short  time  ago,  was  engaged  for  a  week  consider- 
ing how  to  open  an  iron  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  to  consider  how  to 
open  the  way  from  Slavery  to  Freedom.  ...  In  what  I  have  to  offer,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  simple  statement  which  I  hope  will  not  be  taken  as  dictated  by  any  spirit  of  controversy, 
or  any  pride  of  opinion.  Nothing  of  that  kind  could  justly  enter  into  sucha  discussion  as 
this.  The  importance  of  the  measure  is  seen  at  a  glance  ;  it  is  clearly  a  charity  and  a  duty. 
By  virtue  of  existing  Acts  of  Congress,  and  also  under  the  Proclamation  of  tlie  President, 
large  numbers  of  slaves  have  suddenly  become  free.  They  may  be  counted  already  by  the 
hundred  thousand  ;  ni  the  progress  of  victory,  they  will  be  counted  by  the  million.  Deriving 
their  freedom  from  the  United  States,  the  National  Government  cannot  be  excused  from  mak- 
ing such  provisions  as  may  be  required  for  their  immediate  protection  during  the  present 
transition  period.  The  freedom  conferred  must  be  rendered  useful,  or  at  least  saved  from 
being  a  burden.  Reports,  official  and  unofficial,  show  the  necessity  of  action.  In  some 
places  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.' 

After  glancing  at  these  reports  from  the  Southern  States,  which  showed 
that,  wherever  our  arms  had  prevailed,  the  old  social  system  had  been 
destroyed — masters  having  fled  from  slaves,  and  slaves  assuming  a  new 
character — released  from  former  obligations  and  sent  adrift  in  the  world,  roll- 
ing like  eddies  around  military  posts,  and  all  of  them  looking  to  the  victorious 
power  to  which  they  had  fled  for  protection  ;— the  exigency  was  pressing.      It 

>  '  And  we  may  see  in  all  this  that  law  of  compensa-  even  to   plant  colonies,  establish  churches,  found   mis- 

tion  which  God  vouchsafes  the  wronged  and  suffering  sions,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  universities  along  the 

for  all  their  woes  and   suffering.     After  being  afflicted  shores  and   beside   the   banks   of  the   great  rivers   ot 

by  ni'^'h  three  centuries  of  servitude,  God  calls  chosen  Africa,  so  that  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  their  duties 

men  of  this  race  from  all   the  lands  of  their  thraldom,  may  neutralize  all  the  long,  sad  mciinones  of  their  servi- 

men  laden  with  gifts,— intelligence  and  piety,— to  the  tude   and   sorrows.'— Cniramers    Future  of  AJrtca, 

granjl  and  noble  mission  which    they  only  can  fulfil, —  p.  127.                                                                                       ^ 
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had  been  alleged  that  most  of  them  were  idle  and  vicious,  and  indisposed  to 
work  ;  but  General  Banks,  then  having  command  in  Louisiana,  used  these 
words  in  one  of  his  despatches  : — '  Wherever  in  the  Department  they  have 
been  well  treated,  and  reasonably  compensated,  they  have  invariably  ren- 
dered faithful  service  to  their  employers.  From  many  persons  who  manage 
plantations,  I  have  received  the  information  that  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  keeping  them  at  work,  if  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
comi)lied  with.' 

But  the  curse  of  Slavery  was  still  on  them — somebody  must  take  them  by 
the  hand  ;  for,  however  generous  had  been  the  aid  given  by  private  societies 
organized  at  the  East  and  West,  their  efforts,  of  necessity,  were  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  work.  Without  Government  supervision,  distress  would  be- 
come all  but  universal,  and  thousands  be  left  to  perish.  Mr.  Sumner  showed 
that  the  service  required  was  too  vast  and  complex  for  unorganized  individuals. 
Nothing  but  the  Government  could  supply  the  adecjuate  machinery,  and  ex- 
tend the  proper  net-work  of  assistance,  with  the  proper  unity  of  operation. 
The  National  Government  must  interfere  in  the  case  precisely  as  in  building 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  that 
a  Bridge  from  Slavery  to  Freedom  should  be  constructed  ;  and  call  it  charity, 
or  duty,  it  was  as  sacred  as  humanity.  The  bill  he  had  proposed  would  pro- 
tect the  Freedman  from  any  system  of  serfdom,  or  enforced  apprenticeship^ 
an  idea  which  many  of  the  former  slave-masters  clung  to  as  a  reliance  for 
the  still  unremunerated  labor  of  those  from  whom  it  had  once  been  exacted. 
To  the  Treasury  Department  had  already  been  confided  jurisdiction  over 
'  houses,  tenements,  lands,  and  plantations,  deserted  and  abandoned  by  insur- 
gents within  the  lines  of  military  occupation.'  The  Bill  provided  against  any 
system  of  enforced  labor  or  apprenticeship.  It  was  constructed  just  as  care- 
fully as  to  what  it  should  not  attempt  to  do  ;— the  trouble  being  in  all  such 
cases  in  trying  to  accom]:)lish  too  much.  '  It  does  not,'  as  he  remarked,  '  as- 
sume to  provide  ways  and  means  of  support  for  the  Freedmen ;  but  it  does 
look  to  securing  them  the  opportunity  of  labor,  according  to  well-guarded 
contracts,  and  under  the  friendly  advice  of  the  agents  of  the  Government, 
who  will  take  care  that  they  are  protected  from  abuse  of  all  kinds.' 

The  Commission  on  Freedmen,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
their  report  had  already  said  :  '  For  a  time  we  need  a  Freedmen's  Bureau  ; 
not  because  these  people  are  negroes  only, — because  they  are  men  who  have 
been  for  generations  despoiled  of  their  rights.  This  Commission  has  already 
recommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bureau.' 

It  was  a  long,  hard  fight.  It  encountered  at  every  step,  whenever  it  came 
up,  bitter  opposition.  It  finally  passed  the  Senate,  on  the  28th  of  June  ;  but 
it  had  a  still  harder  struggle  to  go  through  in  the  House,  where  it  did  not 
pass  until  the  9th  of  February  of  the  following  year,  and  then  only  by  a  ma 
jority  of  two.  It  had  the  ordeal  of  another  struggle  in  the  Senate,  when  it  at 
last  passed  that  body  without  a  division,  and  on  the  same  day,  March  3d,  was 
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approved  by  the  President,  and  the  Frecdvietis  Bureau  was  established.  For 
whatever  abuses  may  afterwards  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the 
system,  it  was  no  more  to  blame  than  was  the  system  of  contracts  for  muni- 
tions of  war,  or  any  other  department — for  the  war  to  save  the  Union  was 
disgraced  from  beginning  to  end  by  robbery  and  pkmder.  But  the  historic 
]ien  which  traces  the  first  steps  of  mihions  of  Freedmen  to  civilization,  will 
have  to  record  the  fact  that  this  Bureau  was,  what  Mr.  Sumner  had  first  de- 
clared it  to  be,  the  Bridge  to  Freedom. 

The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. — The  results  of  its  great  labors 
were  made  known  by  its  official  reports  during  the  war  ;  and  although  they 
constitute  a  record  too  vast  even  to  be  glanced  at  here,  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
say  a  few  words,  if  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  great  body  of  our  people,  who,  while 
striking  those  dreadful  blows  which  could  alone  save  the  nation  from  its  de- 
stroyers, were  still  animated  by  a  desire  to  mitigate  the  sufferings,  and  assuage 
as  far  as  possible  the  brutal  atrocities  of  war.  Nor  could  I,  perhaps,  accom- 
plish my  purpose  so  well  as  by  citing  some  portions  of  a  paper  which  I  pre- 
pared in  the  summer  of  1863  for  popular  circulation,  since  it  reflects  the 
feelings  of  patriotic  minds  at  that  period.' 

Some  brief  account  of  the  Commission  should  here  be  embraced  for  three  good  and 
satisfactory  reasons.  First,  the  country  knows  very  little  about  the  matter.  It  has  gone 
along  too  quietly  to  jostle  itself  into  notoriety,  and  it  has  been  too  busy  with  its  great  work  to 
cultivate  ostentation.  Thank  God  that  science  never  takes  one  step  backward, — that  humanity 
never  retrogrades  !  Second,  the  objects  of  this  Commission  should  be  more  fully  known  to 
our  people.  Blood  and  carnage  have  ruled  the  hour :  the  people  of  this  nation  and  other 
nations  have  stood  gazing  in  blank  amazement  at  this  wild  drama,  with  no  time  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  gi'eat  strife  itself.  Third,  this  Commission  has  -moved  sanitary  science 
ahead. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  its  conquests.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  has  inaugurated  in  its  own  field  a  far  better  system  than  had  ever  existed  before  in  any 
country.  It  has  come  up  from  what  Lord  Bacon  so  well  denominated  the  source  of  all 
power, — the  bosom  of  the  people. 

One  evening,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  in  a 
pleasant  reunion  in  a  private  room  in  New  York,  discussed  a  plan  which,  under  the  sanction 
of  their  great  names  and  through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  these  pioneers  ever  since,  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  and  superstructure  a  most  beneficent  institution. 

I  When  the  suggestion  of  a  General  National  Sani-  Cu'lum,  U.S.A.,  Washington  ;  Alexander  E.    Shiras, 

tary  Commission  was  presented   to  the  President,  he  U.S.A.,  Washington  ;  Robert  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  U.S.A., 

authorized  it  a;*  o^ct-,  and  clothed  the  Commission  with  Washington;     WiUiam   H.    Van    Bnren,   M.D.,   New 

all  necessary  authority.     It  was  too  convincing  to  need  York;    Wolcott    Gibbs,    M.D.,    New    York;    Samuel 

arguments,  and  too  plain  to  need  illustration.     This  G.    Howe,    M.  D.,    Boston;    Cornelius    R.    Agnew, 

prompt  response  was  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  M.D.,    New     York:     Elisha     Harris,     M.  D.,     New 

that  the  wisest  action  of  a  really  free  nation  comes  from  York  ;    J.    S.   Newberry,    M.D.,    Cleveland  ;     George 

the  heart  of  its  people.     The  President  not  only  acted  T.    Strong,  New  York;    Horace   Binney,  Jr.,  Phila- 

quickly,  but  wisely.  The  men  he  appointed  commanded  delphia  ;    The  Right  Rev.   Thomas   M.    Clark,   D.D  , 

the  confidence  of  the  counti-y  ;  and  they  command  it  in  Providence,   Rhode  Island;    The  Hon.    Joseph  Hcit, 

a  still  higher  measure  to-day  :—  Kentucky  ;    R.  W.    Burnett,    Cincinnati ;    The    Hon, 

The  Rev.   Henry  W.   Bellows,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  Mark    Skinner,   Chicago;    Frederick  Law    Olmsted 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  LL.D.,  Washington  ;  George  W.  New  York. 
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The  founders  did  not  contemplate  in  the  beginning  the  achievement  of  iinpessibilities. 
They  undertook  to  do  what  should  be  done, — what  it  was  right  to  do,— what  was  needed; 
and  they  did  it  at  the  right  time.  It  has  been  a  practical  working  machine.  Its  objects 
were  to  make  modern  sanitary  science  become  the  handmaid  of  the  rifled  cannon ;  to  cure 
by  the  matchless  agencies  of  humanity  and  learning  as  fast  as  gun-makers  could  mangle  ;  to 
save  all  unnecessary  loss  of  health  or  life  ;  to  improvise  means  of  rescue  and  recovery ;  to 
improvise  hospitals  on  the  battle-field  ;  to  send  the  disciples,  and  sometimes  the  apostles,  of 
the  laboratory,  the  scalpel,  and  the  kitchen,  to  every  camp,  and,  through  the  smoke  of  em- 
battled hosts,  to  bring  away  in  Good-Samaritan  arms  the  wounded,  the  helpless,  and  the 
dying  ;  to  lead  the  van  and  press  the  rear  of  every  corps  ;  to  advise  about  the  location  of 
camps,  the  best  regime  for  an  army's  diet  and  clothing,  the  personal  habits  of  soldiers,  and 
the  proper  cooking  of  their  food : — in  a  word,  how  the  patriot  soldier  may,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  science  and  humanity,  be  able  to  do  his  full  duty  to  his  country  before  he  falls  in 
her  cause  or  returns  with  honors  to  his  home. 

Such  were  the  objects  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  ;  and  these  objects  they  have  quietly 
and  successfully  accomplished  even  beyond  their  best  hopes. ' 

The  dreadful  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  gave  the  Commission  a  full  opportunity  to  test  its  use- 
fulness and  efficiency.  Mr.  Olmsted,  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  in  a  letter  dated  '  Sani- 
tary Commission  Floating  Hospital,  Tender  Wilson  Small,  White  House,  June  lo,  1862,' 
writes, — 

♦  Durinrr  the  week  since  the  engagement  of  Fair  Oaks,  more  i\\2ca.foiir  thousand  have 
passed  thro'ugh  our  hands,— half  this  number  having  been  taken  away  on  the  transports  of 
the  Commission.  Scarcely  the  slightest  provision  had  been  made  for  them,  except  on  these 
transports;  and  when  they  were  not  at  the  landing,  the  weight  of  care  for  the  sustenance 
and  comforting  of  the  poor  wretches  sent  in  from  the  field  by  railroad,  during  the  time  they 
necessarily  remained  here,  fell  almost  wholly  on  those  of  the  Commission's  agents  who  were 
not  at  the  time  detailed  to  either  of  the  transports,  and  the  protracted  severity  of  the  labor 
which  they  willingly  undertook  would  have  been  possible  only  under  the  influence  of  the  be- 

'  In  a  circular,  October  22,  1862,  for  general  informa-  3.  To  study  the  whole  field,  by  means  of  carefully 

,         f  1.  ^.    •      V     .»„>,=  .„  selected  and  trained  medical  inspectors,  in  order  to  de- 

tion,  they  more  mmutely  unfold  their  objects  to  be  to—  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^^  supplies  are  most  needed,  and   to  watch 

1.  Maintain  constant  inspection  of  camps,   for  the  against  their  misuse. 

dissemination  of  intelligence  regarding  the  prevention  ^    While  administering  to  all  pressing  needs  of  the 

of  sickness.  _       .  suffering,   to  carefully  avoid    relieving   the  officials   in 

2.  Maintain  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  charge  in  any  unnecessary  degree  from  their  respon- 
short  but  thorough  medical  and  sanit;iry  papers  for  jibility.  but  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure  his  full 
the  guidance  of  medical  and  other  officers.  rights  to  the  soldier  unable  to  help  himself 

3.  Relieve  the  wounded  on  battle-fields,  by  sup-  5.  Xo  cordially  co-operate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
plying  them  with  condensed  food,  stimulants,  and  vvith  the  hospital  service  of  the  Government,  endeavor- 
means  of  preserving  life,  as  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  J^g  to  supplement,  never  to  supplant  it. 

when  twentj'  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  a  few  Second.     The  necessity  for    the   establishment   of 

days.                                                  _                          .            .  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  what  it  has  done. 

4.  Keep  a  corps  of  experts  in  constant  circulation  A  large  percentage  of  the  disease  and  weakness  of 
in  all  our  hospitals,  reporting  defects,  correcting  evils,  o^r  armies  up  to  this  time  (in  other  words,  the  waste  of 
and  doing  their  utmost  to  alleviate  the  radical  sources  niany  millions  of  our  national  resources)  has  been  due 
of  suffering.                                                        .                    .  to  the   inexperience   of  medical   and    military    officers 

5.  Maintain  the  machinery  for  collecting  and  dis-  aljj^g  as  to  the  peculiar  dangers  and  exposures  that  sur- 
tributing  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  homes  of  the  round  the  soldier  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  and  which 
land, — a  business  of  great  labor,  expense,  and  wide  render  the  money  the  nation  has  expended  in  putting 
agencies.                                                       .  him  into  the  field  a  far  more  precarious  investment  than 

6.  Afford  special  relief  at  our  various  'homes'  foi  jj-  would  be  were  he  kept  under  strict  subjection  to  san- 
sick  and  wounded  men  who  are  ««  ^rrt«J/V7<  from  camps  itaiy  laws.  The  liability  of  soldiers  to  disease  should 
and  hospitals.                                                       ..               .  be  far   less   than   it  is.      It  would  be  so   were  they  re- 

7.  Make  the  general  wants  and  condition  of  sick  quired  to  observe  the  laws  of  health.  They  and  their 
and  wounded  men  a  constant  study,  and  strive  by  in-  officers,  and  the  people  and  the  Government,  have 
fluences  on  Government,  on  Congress,  and  the  public,  thus  far  too  generally  overlooked  those  laws.  Hut  the 
to  secure  such  new  laws,  or  general  orders,  or  to  make  j^^t  twelve  months  have  taught  the  army  and  the  peo- 
such  a  public  opinion  as  will  induce  constant  impri>ve-  pjg  the  immense  importance  of  military  science  in  war. 
ment  in  their  condition.  Our   school    has    been    costly,  but  it   has   already 

And  still  further  :-  'aught  us  much.     For  the  last  three  months,  thousands 

„,        ,         r   ,      n  >•  f  c-       •        f.i,     c      %,      1^^™  and  thousands  of  wan  and  wasted  forms  brought  North 

The  plan  of  the  Relief  Service  of  the  Sanitary  Com-  ^^  railroad  and  on  hospital   transports,  stricken  by  no 

mission  IS—  ^^l^gj  huUet.  but  by  far  deadlier  enemies  of  the  nation, 

1.  To  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  reserves  of  hos-  ^j,,^^;^,  fever  and  camp-dvsentery-have  been  impress- 
pital  and  ambulance  supplies,  in  order  to  be  prepared  .  ^_^  ^^^  p,^  ^j^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^  Sanitary  Commissicr 
to  act  with  efficiency  in  emergencies.               _  has  been  endeavoring  to  teach  ever  since  the  war  began, 

2.  To  cover  Ks  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  _^..^  .  ^^^^  ^^^  soldiers  were  in  far  greater  dangei 
*rv>le  fied  of  tie  war  dispensing  supplies  wherever  {^^^  ^jj^^ase  than  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies, 
most  needed,  to  Jl  in  the  service  of  the  Union,  without  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  uselessly  by  preventable  dis 
preference  of  St;te,  arm,  or  rank,  army  or  navy,  volun-  ^^^^   ^.^^  ,  ^^^  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

teer  or  regular. 
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lief  that  lives  depended   oi  the  last  exertion  of  their  energies,  strained  to  the  utmost,  and 
that  with  men  to  •whom  the  saving  of  life  became  a  passion.' 

It  was  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  army  to  meet  so  frightful  an 
emergency  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  provisions  of  the  Commission,  Heaven  alone 
knows  how  few  of  those  four  thousand  men  would  have  been  saved  !  Again,  July  4,  1862, 
in  speaking  of  the  operations  of  the  members  and  agents  of  the  Commission  on  James  River 
during  and  after  that  Iliad  week  of  heroism  on  the  Peninsula  : — 

'  Thousands  of  brave  men  are  now  lying,  without  sufficient  shelter,  food,  or  attendance, 
in  the  camp  and  depots  on  James  River.  Very  many  of  them  are  destined  to  perish,  who 
could  have  been  preserved  by  a  blanket,  a  suit  of  hospital  clothing,  and  a  few  days'  allow- 
ance of  proper  diet  and  stimulants  instead  of  tlieir  ordinary  rations.  The  Commission  has 
saved  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men  since  this  campaign  began,  by  supplying  these  in- 
expensive wants.  A  very  few  dollars  provides  what  can  save  a  soldier's  life,  worth  in  mere 
money  value  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  army  and  to  tlie  community.  At  this  time,  of  all 
others,  the  country  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  lives  of  men  trained  by  a  year's  experience,  and 
made  veterans  by  the  terrible  week  of  continuous  battle  through  which  they  have  just  trium- 
phantly passed. 

*  The  transport-service  of  the  Commission  is  also  rendering  indispensable  aid  to  the  coun- 
try in  bringing  North  men  who  would  have  perislied  if  left  in  the  malarious  hospitals  of 
Virginia,  but  who  are  enabled,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  a  healthy  northern  climate,  to  rejoin 
their  regiments.  More  than  ten  thousand  sick  and  wounded  men  have  thus  been  transported 
to  the  North  by  the  Commission,  with  special  attention  to  their  care  and  comfort,  up  to  this 
date.  By  thorough  system,  complete  ventilation,  attention  to  all  sanitary  conditions,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  comforts  and  appliances  which  Government  does  not  yet  provide,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  'floating  hospitals'  have  been  made  superior  to  those  heretofore  employed 
in  the  service  of  any  country. 

'  This  is  but  a  part  of  the  work  on  which  the  Commission  is  engaged.  But  it  is  at  this 
moment  by  far  the  most  pressing.  Its  magnitude  is  appalling,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of 
those  to  whom  the  question  whether  help  from  the  people  shall  reach  them  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row is  a  question  of  life  or  death,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  moral  certainty  that  a  few  days  will 
increase  that  number  by  thousands.  For  the  sake  of  this  work,  the  Commission  has  thought 
it  right  to  contract  its  other  operations  for  the  present  and  concentrate  its  resources  mainly 
on  the  relief  of  the  side  and  wounded  on  the  Peninsula. 

'It  may  be  said  that  Government  should  do  all  this  without  help  from  private  charity. 
Were  this  true,  the  default  of  Government  would  not  excuse  us  in  leaving  our  souldiers  to 
perish  without  an  effort  to  save  them.  But  it  is  only  partially  true.  While  active  opera- 
tions are  in  progress,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  great  battles,  the  prompt  and  thorough 
relief  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  require  an  amount  of  force,  in  men,  material, 
and  transportation,  which  no  Government  has  heretofore  been  able  to  keep  permanently 
attached  to  its  medical  department.  At  such  times  volunteer  aid  from  without  is  indispen- 
sable to  prevent  the  most  fearful  suffering  and  waste  of  life,  however  faithful  and  untiring 
the  medical  staff  may  be.  Such  aid  must  be  regularly  organized  in  order  to  be  economical 
and  efficient  ;  and  the  Commission,  with  its  large  corps  of  officers  and  agents  on  the  ground, 
experienced  in  their  duties  and  in  confidential  communication  with  the  military  authorities, 
seems  the  best  organization  through  which  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  the  people  can 
reach  and  relieve  the  people's  army.' ' 

•  The  following  letter  to  George  T.  Strong,  Treasurer  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 

of  the  Commission,  from  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  one  of  its  wounded,  Mr.  Olmsted,  with  Drs.  Jenkins  and  Ware, 

,.     ,               1        •          r           1      T^     ■       .  had  pitched  by  the  Side  of  the  railway,  at  White  House, 

eminent  medical  council,  wntten  from  the  Penmsula,  ^  large  number  of  tents,  to  shelter  and  feed  the  conva- 

July  I,  1862,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  scenes  he  wit-  lescent.      These   tents   were    their   cnly   shelter   while 

nessed   waiting  to  be  shipped.     Among  them  was  one  used  as 

a  kitchen  and  workroom,  or  pantry,  by  the  ladies  in  our 

'  My  Dear  Mr.  Strong  : — I  wish  you  could  have  service,  who  prepared  beef-tea,  milk-punch,  and  other 

been  with  me  at  White  House  during  my  late  visit,  to  food  and  comforts,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the 

see  how  much  is  being  done  by  our  agents  there  to  al-  trains.     By  the  terminus  of  the  railway  the  large  Cora- 

leviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  mission  steamboat  Knickerliocker  lay  in  the  Pamunkey, 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  suffering  among  our  volun-  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 

teers,  and  observed  the  marvellous  variety  and  energy  patients,  provided  with  comfortable  beds  and  a  corps 

of  the  beneficence  bestowed  by  the  patriotic  and  phil-  of  devoted  surgeons,  dressers,  nurses,  and   litter-bear- 

anthropic   in  camp,  in  hospital,  and  on  transports  for  ers.     Just  outside  of  this  vessel  lay  the  Klizabeih,    a 

the  sick  ;  but  nothing  has  ever  impressed  me  so  deeply  steam-barge,  loaded   with    the    hospital   stores   of  the 

as   this.     Perhaps   I   can  better  illustrate  my  meaning  Commission,  and  in   charge  of  a  store-keeper,  always 

by  sketching  a  few  of  the  daily  labors  of  the  agents  of  ready  to  issue  supphes.     As  soon  as  a  train  arrived 

the  Commission  as  I  saw  thi  ra.     The  sick  and  wound-  the   moderately  sick  were  selected   and  placed   in   the 

ed  were  usually  sent  down   from  the  front  by  rail — a  tents  near   the  railroad,  and   fed,  those  more  ill  were 

distance  of  about  twenty  mJ  OS — over  a  rough  road,  and  carried    to    the    upper    saloon    of   the  Knickerbocker, 

in  the  common  freight  cars.     A  train  generally  arrived  while  the  seriously  ill  or  baaly  wounded  were  placed  ia 

it  White  House  at  nine  p.m.,  and  another  at  t^vo  .\..\i.  the  lower  saloon,  and   immediately  served  by  the  sur 
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37o  SLAUGHTER  DAYS  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 

Ha-'dly  had  the  smoke  curled  off  from  the  battle-grounds  of  the  red  Peninsula,*before  the 
seared  and  blasted  field  of  Bull  Run  was  again  to  shake  under  the  tread  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers,  and  old  graves  were  to  open  for  another  uncounted  host. 

During  that  long  day  of  slaughter,  while  all  Washington  was  listening  to  the  distant,  but 
distinct,  roar  of  artillery  which  reverberated  heavily  over  the  Capitol,  the  corps  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  were  at  their  work.  Messengers  were  flying  backward  and  forward,  over 
the  land,  up  and  down  the  river,  to  and  from  the  battle-field,  and  the  telegraph-wires  were 
quivering  unceasingly  with  the  restless  flashings  of  the  lightning. 

The  awful  history  of  that  tragedy  was  read  in  the  rapid  procession  of  several  hundred  one, 
two,  and  four-horse  ambulances,  which  passed  down  towards  Long  Bridge,  to  return  freighted 
with  the  wounded,  the  mangled,  and  the  dying. 

Meamahile  the  Sanitary  Co77imissioii  was  doing  its  work  of  sublime  mercy. 

But  the  fiend  of  Rebellion,  more  fiendish  than  ever,  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  malice. 
The  rebel  leader  had,  from  the  beginning,  promised  his  deluded  followers  the  possession 
of  the  National  Capital,  and,  once  more  almost  in  sight  of  its  domes  and  towers,  the  infuriated 
horde,  flushed  with  victory,  were  pressing  on,  determined  to  win  the  prize. 

Once  more  the  gifted  but  rebel  '  Lord  of  Arlington'  looked  off  wistfully  upon  his  holne- 
mansion,  rising  among  the  venerable  trees  of  his  old  ancestral  estate,  where  he  had  spent  his 
happiest  and  noblest  days.  But  the  doors  of  Arlington  House  had  been  closed  on  him  for- 
ever. Nor  could  the  chief  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  make  good  his  promise  to  his  desper- 
ate myriads.  The  city  which  Washington  founded  was  not  to  be  trod  again  by  a  foreign,  nor 
a  domestic  foe.     Its  soil  was  indeed  sacred! 

Both  armies  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  again  they  were  to  measure  their  strength. 
The  field  of  Antietam  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  Leaving  to  the  historian  of  the  war  a  de- 
scription of  the  lurid  carnival  which  Death  held  over  those  devoted  plains  on  that  carnage- 
day,  let  us  follow  the  Sanitary  Commission  on  its  gentle,  angel-protected  path. 

When  night  fell  on  the  awful  field  of  Antietam,  the  stars  shone  down  on  ten  thousand  of 
our  wounded  men.  Thousands  had  been  carried  to  the  rear  of  each  corps,  as  the  fight  went  on  ; 
thousands  of  the  disabled  or  wounded  had  been  trampled  into  the  earth  by  the  march  of  advanc- 
ing columns  ;  but  from  the  mingled  masses  of  dying  and  dead  horses  and  men  the  lacerated 
and  bleeding  were  borne  away  by  the  hands  or  in  the  arms  of  their  comrades  to  places  of  tran- 
sient repose,  where  at  least,  after  some  hours,  they  might  have  a  cup  of  water  held  to  their  lips. 

The  battle  had  raged  over  an  area  much  larger  than  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  every 
rod  and  rood  of  that  ground  was  covered  with  the  wounded  and  the  slain. 

The  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  early  on  the  field  of  Antietam,— although 
they  had  hardly  rested  from  the  wasting  toils  of  the  slaughters  of  Virginia,  and  the  hardly 
less  prostrating  fatigues  of  forty  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  then  containing  nearly 
twenty  thousand  suffering  soldiers.  Not  only  were  the  agents  of  the  Commission  there  ;  the 
ablest  surgeons,  members  of  the  Commission  itself,  were  on  the  scene,  an*d  gave  themselves 
to  the  work,  night  and  day,  till,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  they  laid  themselves  down  fainting  by 
the  sides  of  their  bleeding  patients,— rebels  and  loyalists  :— no  distinction  was  made. 

geons  and   dressers.     During  the  three  nights  that  I  thropic  devotion   and    the   highest   sense  of  Christian 

observed  the  working  of  tlic  system,  about  seven  hun-  duty.  ■,      r.  ■     •        i,   j 

dred  sick  and  wounded  were  provided  with  quarters,  "At  Savage's  Station,  too,   the  Commission  had  a 

and  ministered  to  in  all  their  wants  with  a  tender  sohci-  valuable  depot,  where  comfort  and  assistance  was  dis- 

tude    and    skill    that  excited  my  deepest  admiration,  pensed  to  the  sick  when  changing  from  the  ambulance 

'I'o  see  Drs.  Ware  and  Jenkins,  lantern  in  hand,  pass-  to  the  cars.     I  wish  I  could   do  justice  to  the  subject 

ing  through  the  trains,  selecting  the  sick  with  reference  of  my  hasty  narrative,   or  in  any  due  measure  convey 

to  their  necessities,  and  the  ladies  following  to  assuage  to  your  mind  the  impressions  left  on  mine  in  observnig, 

the  thirst,  or  arouse,  by  judiciously  administered  stira-  even  casually,  the  operations  in  the  care  of  the  sick  at 

ulants,  the  failing  strength   of  the  brave  and   uncom-  these  two  points. 

plaining  sufferers,  was  a  spectacle  of  the  most  touching  'When  we  remember  what  was  done  by  the  same 

character,     if  you  had  experienced  the  debiUtating  in-  noble  band  of  laborers  after  the  battles  of  Williamsburg 

Buence  of  the  Pamunkey  climate,  you  would  be  hlled  and  Fair  Oaks  m  ministering  to  the  wants  of  My;/.r<7«rfj 

with  wonder  at   the   mere  physical   endurance  of  our  of  ivounded,  lam  sure  nothing  but  leelings  of  grau- 

corps,    who  certainly  could   not  have   been   sustained  tude  and  thankfulness  of  the  most  heartfelt  kmd  ca« 

in    the  performance  of   duties  involving  labor  by   day  arise.— Yours  sincerely,  C.  R.  Agnew. 
and  through   sleepless   nights,  without  the  most  philan-  '  July  i,  1862. 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  OF  SAVING  LIFE.  37^ 

For  rtie  next  few  days,  around  the  neigliborhood  of  Antietam  the  clock  d  d  not  strike  an 
hour  wliose  liistory  was  not  crowded  with  scenes  to  which  the  genius  of  pen  or  pencil  could 
impart  no  more  grand  or  touching  delineations.' 

Says  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  in  speaking  c    Antietam, — 

'  But  I  must  stop  here,  by  saying  that  the  Sanitary  Commission  has.  <)t  confined  its  exer- 
tions to  the  Potomac  and  its  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

'It  is  a  national  ins-tituiion.  It^moves  with  the  war.  Wherever  our  armies  march,  or 
sail,  or  battle  for  the  Republic,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  up  all  its  Ijays  and  rivers,  around  tlie 
Florida  capes,  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  purple  South,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  floating  with  our  gunboats  over  its  ample  bosom,  from  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  Missouri  down  towards  the  summer-land — everywhere  our  flag  is  carried  in 
this  crusade  for  tlie  Republic,  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  just  as  present  and  efficient  there 
as  it  has  been  on  our  bloody  fields  of  the  Potomac.  No  organization  for  a  similar  purpose 
established  on  the  earth  ever  covered  so  broad  a  field  ;  no  association  ever  existed  which  car- 
ried its  purposes  into  effect  so  soon.  No  one  ever  commanded  so  completely  the  confidence 
of  the  world  ;  no  one  ever  achieved  so  much  with  such  small  means.  No  one  has  combined 
in  so  large  and  so  wide  a  measure  the  highest  efforts  and  the  most  earnest  congratulations  of 
so  many  gifted  and  glorious  men. 

'  But,  while  its  direct  object  has  been,  and  will  be,  limited  to  the  practical  business  of  sav- 
ing men's  lives,  its  mission  will  not  be  confined  even  within  so  vast  a  field.  It  must  overleap 
all  such  boundaries.     Humanity,  educated  by  science,  and  guided  by  the  divine 

INSPIRATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,   IS  YET  TO  MAKE  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  EARTH. 

'  The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  the  good  genius  of  this  bad  war.  Its 
Eddystone  Light  has  flashed  its  hopeful  rays  all  over  the  angry  surges  that  have  been  dashing 
around  it.  It  could  not,  like  the  Great  Master,  say,  'Peace,  be  still!'  but  it  could  sec 
the  signal  of  humanity  end  hope,  and  come  to  the  rescue  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  save.'^ 

'  This  work  it  has  nobly  done  ;  it  is  doing  it  still.'  ^ 

>  Our  independent  means  of  transportation  often  manifested  of  the  unselfish  and  devoted  heroism  of  our 
enables  us  to  reach  the  wounded  with  stores  in  advance  surgeons,  regular  and  volunteer,  in  the  care  of  both 
of  all  Government  or  other  supplii;s.  The  first  tiuo  Federal  and  rebel  wounded.  Wherever  I  went,  I  en- 
days  are  more  important  than  the  next  ten  to  the  sav-  countered  surgeons  and  chaplains  who  had  given  them- 
ing  of  life  and  the  relief  of  misery.  selves  no  rest  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  claims  of  suf- 

At  the  recent  battle-ground  we  are  able  to  be  present  fering  humanity. 
in  advance   tit'O    days  of  all  supplies    (beyond    the  '  We  have  been  ahead  of  every  one,  and  at  least  two 

small   amount  in   the  nearly  empty  storehouse  of  the  days  ahead  of  the   supplies  of  the   Medical   Hureau, — 

army  medical  purveyor),  with  twenty-five  wagon-loads  the  latter  fact  due  to«its  want  of   independent   trans- 

of  stimulants,   condensed    food,    medicines,    and   con-  portation.     A   single  item   will   show  the   value  of  our 

veniences.     Within  a  week  we  de  .patched  successfully,  supplies.     We  have   given   out  over   thirty  pounds  of 

by   teams,    to    the   scene   of  battle,    from   Washington  chloroform,  within   three   days    after    the   battle.     The 

alone.  28.763  pieces  dry-goods,  shirt.s,  towels,  bed-ticks,  medical  authorities  had  not  one-hundredth  part  of  what 

pillows,  etc.,  30  barrels  bandages,  old  linen,  etc.,  3.188  was  needed,  and  in  many  places  important  operations 

pounds   farina,  etc.,  2,620  pounds  of  condensed    milk,  were  necessarily  neglected  and   life  lost.       Our  chloro- 

5.050  pounds  beefstock  and  canned  meats,  3,000  bottles  form  smied  at  least  fifty  lives,  and  sax'ed  several 

wine  and  cordials,  and  several  tons  of  lemons  and  other  hundred  frotn  the  pain  of  severe  operations.    The 

fruit,  crackers,  tea,  sugar,   rubber,  cloth,  tin-cups,  and  want  of  chloroform  was   the  most  serious  deficiency  in 

hospital  conveniences.  the  regular   medical  supplies,  and,    as   the  result,  am- 

Frorn   the  mdomitable  Dr.  Agnew,  on  the  field,  as  putations  which  should  have  been  primary  will  now  be 

he  saw  it  : —       _  _  secondary  or  impossible.     (The  mortality  from  second- 

•  I  left  Donning's  wagon— in   fact,  all  the   two-horse  ary    amputations    is    very    much    greater    than    from 

wagons  and  ambulances  of  our  train — constantly  going,  primary.)' 
and  carrying  relief  to  thousands  of  wounded.  2  s,cK   Soldiers. -The  number  of  soldiers  regis- 

1  he  wounded  were  mamly  clustered  about  barns,  j  u    u  • 

occupying   the   barn-yards,  and    floors,     and    stables,  t*^""^"  °"  '"^  books  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  as  hav- 

haviiig  plenty  of  good  straw,  well  broken  by  the  power  ing  entered  hospitals  since  November  i,  1S62,  and  up  to 

threshing  machine      I   saw  fifteen   h.mdred  wounded  April  i,  1863-five  months-is  as  follows  :- 
men    lying  upon    the   straw  about   two  barns,    withm 

sight   of    each    other!     Indeed,  there  is  not  a  barn,  Central  Office  at  Washington 68,000 

or  farm-house,  or  store,  or  church,  or  schcol-house,  be-  i  „„:-„;ii„  c. 

Ty  \  1  T-  J  -11  J       OL  1  IjOUlSVllte 00,000 

tween    iloonsborough,    Keedysville,   and    Sharpsburg,  j  1   u- 

and  the  latter  and  Smoketown,  that  is   not  gorged  with  Philadelphia 7,000 

wounded, — rebel  and  Union.     Even  the  corn-cribs,  and  New  York 6.000 

in  many  instances  the  cow-ttable,  and  in  one  place  the  

mangers,   were    filled.     Several    thousands  lie    in   the  Total 141,000 

open  air  upon  straw,  and  all  are  receiving  the  kind  ser-  , 

vices  of  the  farmers'  fVimilies  and  the  surgeons.  To  enumerate  the  services  of  the  Commission  in 

'  1  hope  I  never  shall  forget  the  evidences  -  erywhere  detail  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  this  work  ;  and 
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The  Duty  of  the  Republic  to  its  Fallen  Soldiers. — After  consultation  with 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  many  of  our  leading  public  men  in  Washington,  I  prepared 
the  following,  which  was  effectively  used  in  the  movement  soon  started,  and 
pushed  with  such  great  vigor  that  it  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemeteries,  which  have  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  the  country  : 

The  Dutv  of  the  Republic  to  its  Fallen  Heroes. 

The  first  duty  of  a  Government  is  to  protect  the  life  of  the  soldier  ;  the  second  is  to  give 
him  honorable  burial  when  he  has  fought  his  last  battle.  This  duty  has  been  recognized  by 
all  nations,  and  it  has  been  considered  imperative.  No  nation  so  barbarous  as  to  neglect  the 
ashes  of  its  patriots, — no  family  so  divested  of  social  affection  as  not  to  desire  to  recover  the 
earthly  relics  of  one  of  their  number  who  died  away  from  home. 

That  mysterious  chain  which  binds  the  heart  of  the  survivor  to  the  dust  of  the  departed 
Is  now  binding  the  hearts  of  an  innumerable  company  of  our  people  to  the  graves  of  our 
fallen  soldiers.  To  recover  the  ashes  of  the  loved  one  is  the  first  thought  that  occurs  ;  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  spot  where  the  body  is  reposing  intensifies  the  grief.  Promiscuous 
burial  the  human  soul  abhors. 

This  feeling  is  natural,  and  it  cannot  be  repressed.  Virgil  has  beautifully  expressed  it  in 
the  line  we  have  quoted  above.  With  his  back  to  the  earth  and  his  eyes  on  heaven,  the  dy- 
ing soldier  thinks  of  his  beloved  home.  It  is  generally  among  the  very  last  wishes  of  those 
dying  among  strangers,  that  they  could  die  at  home. 

Our  fancies  will  visit  the  red  fields  of  valor  which  have  been  sanctified  by  the  baptism  of 
patriotic  blood  ;  they  will  haunt  the  halls  of  our  hospitals,  filled  with  the  suffering,  and  steal 
into  the  countless  chambers  of  the  bereaved,  where  Rachels  are  '  weeping  for  their  children, 
and  will  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not.' 

The  duties  of  Governments  to  their  fallen  soldiers  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  soldiers  and 
families  of  republics.  Our  grand  army  of  a  million  men  is  a  fair,  full,  and  honorable  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  There  are  whole  regiments  and  brigades  where 
there  is  not  a  man  who  did  not  leave  home  and  kindred  for  the- war, — kindred  who  watch 
with  tenderness  and  apprehension  the  news  of  every  battle,  and  whose  affection  spreads  its 
drooping  wings  over  the  camp  where  the  soldier  sleeps.  How  many  of  our  rank  and  file 
would  not  have  Christian  burial  if  they  died  at  home,  and  some  plain  stone,  at  least,  in  me- 
moriam,  placed  to  mark  ttie  last  couch  of  the  sleeper  ?     How  many  of  our  army,  fallen  al- 

yet  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  saying  one    ticket,  take  his  seat  in  a  car  at  Washington  and  get  out- 
er two  things  more.  of  that  same  car  at  Chicago. 

First  : — The  means  of  relief  administered  to  Second: — ^To  save  soldiers  from  imposition,  ex 

SOLDIERS   THE    VERY    INSTANT  THEY    NEED  HELP. — The      PENSE,     AND    DELAY. — HoW    mercilessly    Our    pOOr   COm- 

department  of  Special  Relief,  which  has  been  under  the  rades  are  sacrificed  when  they  leave  the  camp!  To 
charge  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Knapp,  has  done  a  great  deal  by  fight  for  the  flag  while  they  are  in  the  ranks  is  the  re- 
way  of  help  at  the  movient  it  ivas  needed.  More  ligion  of  the  true  soldier.  To  go  home  when  he  is  hon- 
than  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  going  to  the  war  orably  discharged  is  his  next  thought ; — and  he  wants 
or  returning  from  it  have  come  within  the  range  of  Mr.  to  go  home  quick.  No  car  can  go  fast  enough.  Mr. 
Knapp's  kind  intervention.  His  '  Soldiers'  Homes,'  Knapp's  arrangements  suit  these  cases  exactly. 
'  Rests,'  '  Reliefs,'  and  all  sorts  of  stopping-places,  Then  these  little  cities  of  refuge  are  at  all  the  grand 
have  been  multiplied  all  over  the  country,  just  as  far  as  junctions  of  our  continental  system  of  intercommunica- 
the  army  has  gone  and  just  as  fast  as  they  were  needed,  tion.  These  are  literally  'The  Homss  of  the  War.' 
The  provisions  Mr.  Knapp  has  made  do  not  include  The  wounded  or  sick  soldier  comes  :  a  surgeon  is 
only  something  to  eat  and  drink — not  merely  roast  beef  ready  ;  nurses  and  attendants — men  and  women — 
gnd  coffee — but  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  tired  soldier,  come.  They  are  all  welcomed  and  all  cared  for  as  they 
where  he  can  repose  after  his  campaign  and  get  strength  would  be  in  a  father's  house.  More  than  sixty  thou- 
to  go  on  his  way.  It  means  any  clothing  he  may  need,  sand  human  beings  now  live  to  rise  up  and  call  that 
any  litde  luxury  he  may  desire,  so  that  when  the  train  man  blessed  ;  and  then  the  grand  reservation  is  left  to 
backs  in  to  take  him  home  he  may,  ■:iiith  his  full  pay,  him  still : — '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
got  for  him  without  a  penny  discount,  and  a  through  of  my  disciples,  ye  did  it  unto  me.' 
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ready,  have  not  left  friends  who  would  part  with  some  treasure  to  recover  the  bodies  of  those 
they  loved,  or  at  least  to  know  the  spot  of  sepulture  ? 

Hundreds  of  instances— yes,  thousands— are  known  of  attempts,  often  fruitless,  to  find, 
identify,  mark,  the  spot,  or  make  inquiries  about  the  graves.  The  Western  battle-fields  alone 
have  grouped  a  million  stricken  hearts  around  those  suddenly-created  sepulchres  of  the  brave. 
Our  officers  and  soldiers  put  forth  their  last  heroic  exertions,  in  every  skirmish  and  in  every 
fight,  to  bring  oflf  our  dead,  or  bury  them  on  the  field,  preserving  their  identity  as  far  as  the 
horrible  exigencies  of  war  will  allow. 

But  this  was  not  enough  ;  and  the  Sanitary  Commission  early  undertook  to  obtain  infor- 
mation by  which  '  the  place  of  burial  of  the  volunteers  who  have  been  killed  in  battle,  or 
who  had  died  in  hospitals,  may  be  established.  They  have  also  elaborated  a  sysem  of  rec- 
ords for  those  dying  in  hospitals,  and  of  indications  of  their  burial-place,  by  which  their 
bodies  may  be  identified ;  which  has  received  approval,  and  been  ordered  to  be  carried  out, 
lilanks  and  tablets  for  the  purpose  being  furnished  to  each  regimental  quartermaster.' 

This  plan  was  warmly  embraced  by  Congress  and  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Associations,  and  it 
was  in  the  main  adopted,  and  has  been  carried  out  as  far  as  it  seemed  possible. 

One  thing  more  was  needed.  Besides  having  cemeteries,  larger  or  smaller,  wherever  our 
soldiers  have  fallen,  we  should  have  a  great  national  cemetery  for  soldiers  near  Washington, 
where  all  our  brave  men  who  fall  in  the  service  in  this  neighborhood,  or  who  can  be  brought 
here,  may  have  honorable  graves.  Each  State  shall  have  a  space  allotted  for  its  own  citizens  ; 
and  this  City  of  the  Dead  should  be  embellished  by  emblems  of  art  and  beauty,  which  exalt 
and  refine  civilized  life.  The  cost  of  this  war  for  one  hundred  minutes  would  munificently 
accomplish  this. 

The  Great  Republic  still  moves  onin  the  Consciousness  of  its  own  Security?  ' 
— There  is  no  better  way  to  test  the  integrity  and  power  of  a  man  or  a  com- 
monwealth than  to  watch  them  in  periods  of  trouble.''     At  those  times  only 
does  true  character  come  out.      In  this  respect  the  order  of  nature  seems  to 

•  This  chapter  will  show  that  it  was  written  during  to  the  Agricultural   Division  of  the   Patent  Office)  to 

the  war,  and  at  its  darkest  period  ;   I  extract  it  from  $105,000  for  the  enlarged  operations  of  the  Depart- 

The  Light  and  Dark  of  the   Rebellion,  a   work  ment.     No  longer  an  appendage  to  a  mere  bureau,  it 

of  mine  which  appeared  anonymously  from  the  press  has  assumed  the  full  dignity  of  a  Department,  and  its 

of  George  W.  Chllds,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  establishment  constitutes,  on  the  part  of  our  national 

of  1863.  legislators,  a  graceful  recognition  of  the  importance  of 

^  In  the  excitements  of  a  great  civil  war  and  the  agriculture,  the  first  and  most  extended  of  our  na- 

struggle  for  national  existence,  our  Government  still  tional  labors.     Its  object  is,  to  get  and  diffuse  practical 

shows  a  sublime  faith  in  its  perpetuity,  and  perfects  its  information  upon  agriculture  ;    to  perfect  and  put  in 

plans  for  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  nation.     The  operation  a  reliable   system  of  statistics  ;   to   procure, 

sword  and  the  ploughshare,  the  spear  and  the  pioming-  propagate,  and  disseminate  new  and  promising  varie- 

hook,  have  worked  together  upon  the  problem  of  civil  ties  of  seeds  and  plants  ;  to  experiment  in  the  acclimat- 

liberty.  izing  of  exotics  of  probable  value  to  our  rural  industry ; 

No  appeal  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  and  to  maintain  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the  in- 

the  planting  of  extra  crops  to  supply  its  soldiers  in  the  terests  of  agriculture. 

field,  or  to  gain  by  exchanges  with  foreign  nations  the  Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Government  has  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  The  same  Congress, 
looked  calmly  and  confidently  to  the  future.  This  in  the  same  session,  passed  an  act  donating  public 
faith  has  been  strikingly  manifested  in  the  organization  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  which  pro- 
of the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  darkest  vides  for  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  me- 
period  of  the  war,  and  in  appropriations  for  carrying  it  chanicarts. 

on,  small,  to  be  sure,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  This  initial  step  in  aid  of  practical  education  is  nol 

he  interest,  but  increased  from  $60,000  (usually  given  the  work  of  an  old  Government. 
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be  reversed.  The  darkness  of  misfortune  lights  up  the  object,  while  the  full 
noonday  conceals  it. 

Neither  men  nor  nations  ever  develop  their  native  characteristics  in  times 
of  florid  prosperity.  It  is  only  when  the  storm  comes  that  the  individual,  the 
oak,  the  ship,  or  the  community  show  their  real  strength.  Then  there  is  and 
can  be  no  concealment  of  weakness  or  defects.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  that  everything  must  pass  through  the  crucible  before  its  qualities  can 
be  determined.  There  is  a  Mint  for  Governments  as  well  as  for  precious 
metals.  Governments  pass  through  this  Mint  in  civil  revolutions,  which 
either  save  or  destroy  them.  What,  then,  is  the  surest  test  to  apply  to 
nations  while  they  are  going  through  foreign  or  civil  wars?  I  would  answer. 
How  strong  is  their  conscioiisiiess  of  security,  and  how  do  they  prove  it?  By 
prosecuting  their  jniblic  works  as  in  times  of  peace  ! 

This  rule  we  learn  from  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  The  pub- 
lic edifices  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  those  of  Egypt,  Geece,  and  Rome,  went 
on  uninterrupted,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  foreign  wars  and  home  convul- 
sions. 

It  has  been  so  with  with  great  modern  nations.  The  Escurial  of  Madrid, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  St.  Paul's  at  London,  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  the  palaces 
of  Paris,  the  wonderful  edifices  of  Russia, — all  were  founded,  carried  on,  and 
completed  in  the  midst  of  constant  convulsions  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  yet 
all  these  nations  have  either  filled  the  full  measure  of  civic  greatness,  or  are 
now  in  the  meridian  of  their  power. 

What  corresponding  signs  do  we  discover  in  the  United  States  during  this 
terrible  rebellion?     Every  sign  of  conscio7is  strength}     No  public  work  has 

'Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  annual  average  of  our     'To  incorporate   the  National   Academy  of  Sciences.' 

agricultural  exports  was  fifty  million  dollars  ;  when  the     I"  compliance  with  many  kind  requests,  I  am  here  to 

,  .         call  the  corporators  to  order.     In  rising  to  perform   this 

war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  these  exports  were  m-  i  i     .    ,     t  c  r  ■    ,   , 

agreeable   task,  1  crave  lor  a  moment  of  your  mdul- 
creased   to  nearly   three  htindred   millions  ;   and   the    ggnce. 

astonishing   fact   is    now   manifested    that,    while   the  '  This  Act,  under  which  you  have  met  to  organize, 

ports  of  the  South  are  closed,  and  a  million  of  laborers     incorporates  in  America,  and  for  America,  a  national 
,      .^.^      ,  ,     ,  institution,  whose  objects,  ranging  over  the  illimitable 

are  withdrawn  from  the  North,  a  vastly  larger  export     ^  ,  ,       r      ■  ,■     •     j       ,     i.      ,_  j 

nelds  oi  science,  are  limited  only  by  the  wondrous  ca- 

has  since  been  made  of  the  products  of  loyal  agriculture  padties  of  the  human  intellect.  Such  an  institution 
than  ever  before.  The  following  exhibit  of  exports  is  has  been  for  years  in  the  thought  and  on  the  tongue  of 
illustrative  of  this  remarkable  increase  :-  ^'i<=  devotees  of  science  ;  but  its  attainment  seemed  fai 

in  the  future.     Now  it  is  an  achieved  fact.     Our  coun- 

1860.                   '^^^A,  ^    ^^5^'   o  try  has  spoken  it  into  bein?  in  this  '  dark  atid  troubled 
Indian  corn.   $2,390,808  $6,890,865  $10,387,383       .\         ^                            a              ■     ■       a                    .1 
Wheat 4,076.704  38,313.624  42,573,29s  "'g^'     of  Its  historj-,  and   commissioned   you.  gentle- 
Flour 15,448,507  24,645,849  27, '=34,677  men,  to  mould  and   fashion  its  organization,  to  infuse 

Z  ZZ    ^  Z         ^  into  it  that  vital  and  animating  spirit  that  shall  win  in 

$21,925,019       $69,850,338         $8o,4§5,35S      ,      ,  ,,         J         .         r      ■  ,        ■■        ■ 

tf     )i/  :»     y       -»■  y.   J  5JJ  ir      T^j  jjj     ^Yie  boundless  domains  of  science  the  glittering  prizes 

—My  Life-Note-Booh  MS.  ^f  achievement  that  will  gleam  forever  upon  the  brow 

>  On  the  22d  of  April,  1863,  in  the  chapel  of  the  of  the  nation. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Hon.  and  General  '  When,  a  few  months  ago,  a  gentleman  whose  name 

Henry  Wilson,  of   Massachusetts   (Chairman    of    the  is  known  and  honored  in  both  hemispheres  expressed 

Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States),  to  me  the  desire  that  an  Academy  of  Physical  Sciences 

who  has  procured  the  passage  of  the  act  incorporating  should   be  founded   in  America,   and   that   I  would   at 

a  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  said  : —  least  make  the  effort  to  obfein'such  an  act  )f  incoi-po- 

'  Gentlemen: — I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Act,  passed  ration  for  the  scientific  men  of  the  Unite  1  States,  I 

n  the  closing  hours  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  replied   that  it   would   seem   more    fitting    that   som.e 
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been  suspended  except  froin  the  exhaustion  of  appropriations  through  the 
villany  or  prodigality  of  that  Administration  which,  through  treason  or  imbe- 
ciUty  or  both,  ushered  in  the  rebelHon. 

On  Mr.  LincohVs  accession,  the  necessity  of  resuming  these  labors  re- 
ceived early  attention,  and,  the  means  being  at  once  provided,  they  all  went 
on.  Among  them  were  the  Capitol.,  the  Treasury  Building,  the  Aqueduct., 
and  other  works  of  vast  public  utility,  all  of  which  were  continued,  and  are 
going  on  now,  day  by  day,  with  the  steadiness  of  sunrising.  The  matter  will 
admit  of  some  illustrations  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

None  but  a  few  timid  people  have  ever  been  afraid  of  this  rebellion. 
Every  just  and  good  man  has  wept  over  it  in  bitter  sorrow.  But  it  has  in- 
spired no  deep  or  lastiug  alarm  among  men  of  firmness,  patriotism,  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  calmness  of  the  surface  of  our  public  and  private  life  has 
been  disturbed,  but  the  deep  fountain  has  still  been  sending  forth  unceasingly 
its  crystal  waters,  speaking  the  language  of  the  heart  of  the  nation,  which 
proclaims  its  unbroken  faith  in  the  eternity  of  the  Republic. 

The  country  came  up  to  a  level  with  its  institutions, — to  a  level  with  its 
great  historic  acts.  For  some  time  our  institutions  had  been  superior  to  the 
acts  of  the  people  and  their  Administrations  ;  but  the  all-engrossing  cares  and 
selfish  interests  of  life  had  left  the  fortunes  of  the  United  States  at  the 
mercy  of  intriguing  politicians. 

But  when  the  alarm-bell  sounded,  all  true  men  sprung  to  their  feet,  and 
came  to  the  rescue.     Even  Indians  fight  for  our  Government. 

The  spring  mornings  in  Washington  are  as  fine  as  they  are  in  Italy, — 
finer,  if  possible.  The  other  morning — June  3,  1863 — ^just  as  the  languish- 
ing foliage,  all  covered  with  dust  and  wilting  with  heat,  seemed  to  be  doomed 
to  another  day  of  drought,  a  glorious  shower  came  up  and  baptized  the 
whole  scenery  of  Washington  and  its  environs  with  the  distilled  waters  of 
heaven. 


statesman  of  ripe  scholarship  should  take  the  lead  in  power,  are  fostering  the  elevating,  purifying,  and  con- 
securing  such  a  measure,  but  that  I  felt  confident  that  solidating  institutions  of  religion  and  benevolence, 
I  could  prepare,  introduce,  and  carry  through  Congress  literature,  art  and  science.  I  wanted  the  men  of  Eu- 
a  measure  so  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  rope,  who  profess  to  see  in  America  the  failure  of  re- 
cause  of  science  and  to  reflect  honor  upon  our  coun-  publican  institutions,  to  realize  that  the  people  of  the 
trjy.  I  promptly  assumed  the  responsibility,  and,  with  United  States,  while  eliminating  from  their  system 
such  aid  and  suggestions  as  I  could  obtain,  I  pre-  that  ever-disturbing  element  of  discord  bequeathed  to 
pared,  introduced,  and  by  personal  effort  with  members  them  by  the  colonial  and  commercial  policy  of  Eng 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  carried  through  this  Act  land,  are  cherishing  institutions  that  elevate  man  and 
of  Incorporation  without  even  a  division  in  either  ennoble  nations.  The  land  resounds  with  the  tread  of 
House.  armies,  its  bright  waters  are  crimsoned  and  its  fields 

•The  suggestion  was  sometimes  made  that  the  na-  reddened  with  fraternal  blood. 
tion  is  engaged >in  a  fearful  struggle  for  existence,  and  'Patriotism  surely  demands  that  we  strive  to  make 

that  the  moment  was  not  well  chosen  for  such  a  mea-  this   now  discordant,   torn,    and  bleeding  nation   one 

sure.     But  I  thought  otherwise.     I  thought  it  just  the  and  indivisible.     This  National  Assembly  of  Sciences 

fitting  time   to  act.     I  wanted  the  sa7ui>is  of  the  old  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  now  and  hereafter  another  elemenl 

world,  as  they  turn   their  eyes  hitherward,  to  see  that,  of  pov/er  to  keep  in  their  orbits,  around  the  great  ceI^ 

amid  the  fire  and  blood  of  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  tral  sun  of  the  Union,  this  constellation  of  sovereiKt 

in  the  annals  of  nations,  the  statesmen  and  people  of  commonwealths.' 
the  United   .States,  in  the  calm  confidence  of  assured  • 
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Every  living  thing  rejoiced.  The  buds  began  to  twitter  from  every  tree, 
and  just  before  sunrise  their  anthem  was  warbled  up  into  the  deep-blue  sky. 

The  scene  from  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol  was  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  strange  as  it  was  beautiful. 

The  contrast  was  grander  than  art  and  historic  associations  alone  could 
make  ;  for  it  grouped  into  one  picture  all  that  art,  history,  and  nature  can 
cluster. 

Above,  rose  the  gorgeous  Capitol,  crowned  with  its  superb  dome,  slowly 
but  securely  rising  to  its  completion, — the  finest  if  not  the  largest  dome  yet 
swung  in  the  heavens  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Opposite,  in  the  Capitol  Park,  stood,  in  pure  bronze,  the  sublime  statue 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  solemnly  contemplating  the  great  Temple  of 
Freedom  erected  to  her  honor.  The  calmness  of  her  look  and  the  serenity 
of  her  attitude  bespoke  consciousness  of  security  for  the  approaching  triumph 
of  the  Republic  and  its  worshippers. 

Just  beyond  sat  Washington,  in  Greenough's  marble,  surrounded  by  all 
the  symbols  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship. 

Still  farther  on,  nearly  hidden  by  the  glistening  foliage,  stood  the  old  Cap- 
itol,— once  occupied  by  sages,  now  crowded  with  traitors. 

Contrast  all  this  with  any  scene  at  the  South,  where  the  arts  of  peace  are 
going  to  decay,  that  the  infernal  art  of  war  may  work  its  desolations  ! 

At  no  one  moment  since  the  insurrection  began,  has  any  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  any  of  its  departments,  displayed  the  least  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness or  danger.  It  did  not  in  the  beginning  foresee  how  vast  the  outbreak 
fvould  grow  to  be,  nor  did  anybody  else.  But  it  has  marched  with  the  rebel- 
iion  and  shown  itself  fully  competent  to  suppress  it. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Congress  disi)l;iyed  no  hesitation  in  clothing  the 
President  with  all  the  authority  he  needed  to  meet  the  great  emergency;  and 
although,  as  events  have  since  proved,  broader  measures  could  perhaps 
have  been  advantageously  adopted,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if. Congress 
or  the  people  would  readily  have  acquiesced  in  the  raising  of  more  men  or 
more  money  at  the  tijne.  It  required  new  developments  to  prepare  the  nation 
for  the  unparalleled  expenditures  and  legislation  which  were  afterwards 
adopted  with  unanimity  and  hailed  with  applause.  But  in  no  act  of  Congress, 
or  the  people,  has  any  sign  of  weakness  or  hesitation  been  shown. 

With  officers  in  the  civil  and  military  service  the  case  has  certainly  been 
far  different  ;  for  blunders  without  number,  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  secret  treason,  and  foul  intrigue  have  been  far  more  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  than  all  the  ferocious  hordes 
of  the  armed  rebellion,  with  the  acknowledged  courage  of  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  admirable  military  genius  of  their  desperate  leaders.  Before  such 
fearful  elements  of  discomfiture  and  trouble,  all  the  mystery  of  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  war  and  of  many  of  its  repeated  reverses  melts  away. 

Thjs,  hov/ever,  by  no  means  argues  any  conscious  weakness  on  the  pari 
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of  the  Administration,  or  the  people,  or  the  cause  ;  nor  does  it  lessen  the 
certainty  of  final  success.  It  only  causes  delay.  But  this  delay  brings  with 
it  incalculable  sacrifices  of  life,  happiness,  and  treasure — a  terrible  holocaust, 
indeed,  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  incapacity,  cowardice,  and  treason. 

How  unlike  all  this  among  mere  politicians  and  place-seekers,  to  the 
higher  and  better  spirit  of  the  masses  of  our  people,  who  have  no  aspirations 
in  politics  except  for  the  safety,  the  honor,  and  the  endurance  of  the  Republic  ! 

On  more  than  one  occasion  since  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  have  I  stood 
on  the  Capitol,  or  the  Treasury  building,  listening  to  the  heavy  boom  of  artil- 
lery that  came  rolling  over  the  Potomac  from  a  neighboring  battle-field, 
mingled  with  the  sharp  clicks  of  a  hundred  hammers  and  chisels  of  honest 
mechanics,  who  were  unconcerned  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  believing 
with  the  firmest  faith  in  its  strength  and  lastingness,  and  wielding  strong  mus- 
cles in  the  citizen  work  of  gaining  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Such  faith  and  such  works  were  characterizing  at  the  same  hour  every  field 
of  labor,  thought,  and  achievement  throughout  the  free  States— all  their 
workshops,  all  their  arsenals,  all  their  district  school-houses,  colleges,  and 
higher  seats  of  science  and  learning.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  scenes 
of  social  life,  the  great  heart,  the  clear  brain,  and  the  strong  arms  of  all  true 
Americans  were  earnestly  directed  to  the  duties  before  them,  firm,  hoping, 
cheerful,  and  brave.  Never  did  a  nation  before  pass  through  any  great  civil 
war  with  so  little  shock  to  society,  with  so  little  disturbance  to  the  every-day 
occupations,  responsibilities,  and  prosperity  of  life.  Civil  wars  have  gener- 
ally been  unmitigated  curses  while  they  lasted,  however  beneficent  may  have 
been  their  results.  With  us  all  this  is  changed.  AVe  are  marching  through 
a  conflict  grand  beyond  historic  parallel,  but  we  are  marching  in  the  sun- 
shine. All  the  light  beams  on  us.  The  passing  shadows  may  sometimes  fall 
on  our  pathway,  but  the  dark  side  is  always  turned  on  our  enemies.  The 
Red  Sea  of  blood  will  soon  be  passed.  And  the  Republic  is  the  People. 
The  People  of  the  country  trust  the  Republic. 

Abraham  Lincohi. —  What  Kind  of  a  Man  he  was —  What  Kind  of  a  Presi- 
dent he  would  make. — How  often  these  questions  were  asked  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  for  before  his  election  he  was  well  known  to  but  few  ;  after  his  in- 
auguration to  fewer  still ;  and  when  his  administration  was  half  through,  to 
nobody— not  even  to  himself.     Death  alone  revealed  him. 

The  Presidency  was  once  a  post  for  the  retirement  of  a  statesman  of 
well-earned  fame  for  his  coronation  after  he  had  earned  the  supreme  honors 
of  the  state.  In  times  of  peace  our  great  public  men  found  their  legitimate 
way  to  the  Home  of  the  Presidents — as  Washington  wished  to  have  the  White 
House  called.  Those  honors  then  were  always  worthily  won,  and  the  laurel 
wreath  kept  green  on  the  brows  of  all  their  wearers,- — at  least  till  the*  last  of 
the  primitive  chieftains  went  to  his  untroubled  rest.  Those  men  lived  to 
reap  the  rich  rewards  of  peace  after  their  battles,  of  repose  after  their  toils 
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But  it  was  no  pillow  of  down  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  invited  to 
lay  his  head.  He  thought  he  understood  something  of  what  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him ;  and  when  he  stood  on  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  all 
blanched  before  the  surging  sea  of  anxious  men  and  women  who  were  waiting 
to  learn  '  What  of  the  night  ? '  would  bring  from  the  new  sentinel,  he  uttered 
words  to  which  the  events  of  the  future  were  to  give  an  astounding  and  un- 
foreseen significance. 

Lincoln's  Presidency  was  a  heritage  of  trouble  from  the  start.  No  good 
man  in  his  senses  would  have  taken  the  honor,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  a 
tithe  of  its  bewildering  heart-achings,- — the  treason,  the  blood,  the  agony  it 
would  cost  the  noble  nation,  betrayed  by  its  own  children,  immolated  before 
his  own  eyes, — or  the  home  troubles  it  would  bring  to  his  fireside. 

But  the  men  who  voluntarily  assume  the  direction  of  public,  or  even 
private  affairs,  must  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Nobody  has  any  right  to 
assume  that  everything  will  go  right.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  did.  On  the  contrary,  his  inaugural  address  clearly  proved 
that  his  eye  had  pierced  the  probable  future,— not,  indeed,  all  that  future 
which  became  history,  for  human  ken  could  not  reach  so  far.  But  that  he  had 
to  confront  more  surprises,  and  grapple  with  more  difficulties  than  could  have 
been  known  or  anticipated  by  any  human  intelligence,  will  never  be  denied. 

Some  peculiar  and  fortunate  qualities  in  his  character  enabled  him  not 
only  to  save  the  country,  but  also  to  inspire  and  sustain  a  healthy  state  of  the 
body  politic,  in  the  midst  of  the  avalanches  and  whirlwinds  which  struck  and 
shook  our  whole  system  of  civic  life. 

His  first  characteristic  was  self-conh-al.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  lost  his 
equanimity.  This  gave  room  for  the  constant  exercise  of  his  judgment.  His 
second  characteristic  was  good^  plain,  liome-made,  common  se?ise — a  quality 
rarer  than  genius.  So  far  as  all  the  real  business  of  life  is  concerned  for  men 
or  nations,  strong  common  sense  is  the  surest  and  safest  guide.  Through 
this  alembic  all  the  unfriendly  and  dangerous  elements  of  that  terrible  conflict 
had  to  pass. 

Another  quality  mingled,  by  the  laws  of  affinity  in  moral  chemistry,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln's  executive  acts, — humor,  bonhominie,  good  nature.  Men  have 
complained  of  him  on  this  ground.  They  have  charged  him  with  levity. 
But  those  critics  should  remember  one  of  the  fine  sayings  of  Malsherbes,  '  A 
fortunate  dash  of  pleasantry  has  often  saved  the  peace  of  families, — some- 
times of  an  empire.'  Mr.  Lincoln's  cheerfulness  dissipated  many  a  cloud 
that  lowered  around  the  '  Home  of  the  Presidents,'  and  left  its  fragments  '  in 
the  deep  ocean  buried.' 

His  absolute  unselfishness — his  all-absorbing  and  all-inspiring  devotion  to 
his  country — the  solemn  sacredness  with  which  he  looked  on  the  great  trust 
committed  to  him  by  his  brother  citizens — his  deep,  but  unaffected  reverence 
for  God,  and  his  instinctive  love  for  justice — made  him  a  pure-minded  arni 
humane  man,  an  impartial  magistrate.  One  other  quality  was  added — his  faith 
•n  the  durability  of  the  Republic — this  shaped  all  his  policy — this  made  him 
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the  great  statesman.  Lincoln  was  not  understood  by  the  poh'ticians,  but  he 
was  comprehended  by  the  people.  He  was  the  great  thinker,  and  master  of 
his  administration — to  him  alone  belongs  the  honor  of  first  projecting  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Emancipation ;  the  will  to  carry  it  out.  Im;neasurably  superior 
to  his  cabinet  and  all  his  councilors,  his  fame  will  outlast  all  the  men  of  his  time. 
Few  men  understood  how  heavy  a  burden  that  great  and  good  man  had 
to  carry ;  and  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best,  were  more  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  deep  sadness  which  weighed  down  his  spirit,  than 
to  criticise  his  occasional  facetious  remarks,  in  which,  on  his  account  chiefly, 
we  were  so  glad  to  hear  him  indulge.  He  was  cheerful  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  there  was  light  there  till  one  day  when  the  dark  came  suddenly, 
and  his  youngest  boy  died.' 

Downfall  of  the  Rebellion. — Towards  the  close  of  his  American  Conflict, 
Horace  Greeley  gives  an  affecting  description  of  the  parting  of  General  Lee 
from  his  exhausted  but  devoted  followers  : — 

It  was  a  sad  one.      Of  the  proud  army  which,  dating  its  victories  from  Bull  Run,  had 


'  Washington,  Feb.  22,  1862. — 'Willie  Lincoln  is 
dead  ! '  Everybody  in  Washington  knew  Willie  ;  and 
everybody  was  sad.  Sad, — for  it  seemed  hard  for  the 
lovely  boy  to  be  taken  away  so  early,  while  the  sun  was 
just  gilding  the  mountain  up  which  he  was  pressing, 
■and  from  which  he  could  look  down  the  sweet  valley, 
and  see  so  far  into  the  future  !  Sad  for  her  who  held 
liira  as  one  of  the  jewels  of  her  home-coronet ;  dearer 
than  all  the  insignia  of  this  world's  rank.  That  coro- 
net was  broken,  now.  Its  fragments  might  dazzle,  and 
grace  still ;  but  it  could  never  be  the  same  coronet 
again.  Sad  for  the  master  of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
for  there  was  weight  enough  pressing  on  that  tired 
brain, — sorrow  enough  in  that  great  heart.  With  the 
burden  of  a  mighty  republic  on  his  shoulders — a  repub- 
lic betrayed,  and  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends — 
a  republic  that  had  cost  so  much  and  become  so  dear 
to  its  own  true  children,  and  in  whose  prosperity  the 
hopes  of  all  men  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
the  nations,  were  bound  up — a  republic  for  whose  safety 
and  triumph,  God,  angels,  and  all  good  men  would 
forever  hold  /liin  responsible,  and  disaster  clouding 
almost  every  battle-field — it  seemed  to  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  we  heard  the  news  of  the  boy's  death,  that 
even  Heaven's  own  sweet  fountain  of  pity  had  dried  up. 

It  was  a  wild  winter  night,  but  I  wished  to  see 
again  how  far  the  process  of  Willie's  embalmjnent  had 

gone,  and  as  Dr.-   B. was  to  make  one  more  visit 

that  night,  I  took  his  arm  at  a  late  hour,  and  we  walked 
up  together.  The  wind  howled  desolately  ;  angry  gusts 
Struck  us  at  every  corner:  tempest-clouds  were  careering 
high  up  in  the  heavens  :  and  the  dead  leaves  of  last  year, 
its  they  flew  cuttingly  against  our  cheeks,  seemed  to 
have  come  out  of  their  still  graves  to  'join  in  the  dreadful 
revelry'  of  the  death  of  the  Republic  of  Washington,  on 
the  very  anniversary  of  his  birth — for  it  was  on  the  eve 
of  the  22d  of  February,  the  night  in  which  he  was  born. 

■  Is  it  not  among  the  strangest  of  things  that  this 
event  should  have  happened  ? '  '  No,  doctor  :  I  do 
not  so  regard  it ;  still  stranger  events   than   this  have 


taken  place  in  the  White  House.  It  has  been  no  more 
exempt  from  trouble  than  the  other  dwellings  of  Amer- 
ica. Poor  General  Harrison  entered  it,  as  a  Prince 
goes  to  his  palace  to  rule  a  great  people  :  in  one  month 
he  was  borne  from  it  to  the  grave.  General  Taylor, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  hi^  fame  as  a  patriot  warrior, 
came  here  only  to  pass  a  few  months  of  troubled  life, 
and  then  surrender  to  the  only  enemy  he  ever  yielded 
to.  Fillmore,  who  also  was  summoned  here  by  the  act 
of  God,  after  acquitting  himself  most  manfully  and 
honorably  of  all  his  duties,  had  scarcely,  vacated  the 
mansion,  before  he  was  called  to  entomb  the  wife  of  his 
youth  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  of  whom  the 
fair  one  he  loved  best  soon  after  went  to  the  same  re- 
pose. He  descended  from  his  high  place  to  become 
the  chief  mourner;  and  his  ovation  was  a  funeral 
at  Buffalo.  So,  too,  with  his-successor,  who  left  the 
new-made  grave  of  his  only  son  in  Concord,  killed  in 
an  instant,  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Capitol,  and  enter 
as  a  mourner,  this  stately  mansion.' 

'  Ves,  gentlemen,'  said  Edward,  the  chief  door- 
keeper, '  it  is  all  still  in  the  house  now.'  We  entered 
the  Green  Room  ;  Willie  lay  in  his  coffin.  The  lid  was 
off.  He  was  clothed  in  his  soldier's  dress.  He  had 
been  embalmed  by  the  process  of  Susquet,  of  Paris, 
and  thus  Willie  Wallace  Lincoln's  body  was  prepared 
for  its  final  resting-p'ace  in  the  home  of  his  happy 
childhood.  One  more  look  at  the  calm  face,  which 
still  wore  its  wonted  expression  of  hope  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  we  left  him  to  his  repose. 

In  the  meantime,  a  measured  footfall  had  come 
faindy  from  the  East  Room,  and  the  tall  form  of  a  chief 
mourner  was  passing  into  the  sacred  place.  '  It  is  all 
well? — All  my  thanks.'  Leaving  the  stricken  President 
in  the  solemn  silence  of  the  deep  night,  alone  with  his 
boy,  we  passed  out  of  the  mansion.  The  coming  storm 
was  clouding  the  heavens  with  a  deep  mourning,  and  itj 
heavy  sighings  wrapped  the  Home  of  the  Presidents  in 
sadness  and  gloom.  '  God  heal  the  I  oken  hearts  left 
there,'  was  our  only  prayer. — My  Life  Note-Book,  MS. 
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driven  McClellan  from  before  Richmond,  and  withstood  his  best  efforts  at  Antietam,  and 
shattered  Burnside's  host  at  Fredericksburg,  and  worsted  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  and 
fought  Meade  so  stoutly,  though  unsuccessfully,  before  Gettysburg,  and  baffled  Grant's  boun- 
teous resources  and  desperate  efforts  in  the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania,  on  the  North  Anna, 
at  Cold  Harbor,  and  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond, — a  mere  wreck  remained.  It  is  said 
that  27,000  were  included  in  Lee's  capitulation ;  but  of  these  not  more  than  10, coo  had  been 
able  to  carry  their  arms  thus  far  on  their  hopeless  and  almost  foodless  flight.  Barely  nine- 
teen miles  from  Richmond  when  surrendered,  the  physical  possibility  of  forcing  their  way 
thither,  even  at  the  cost  of  half  their  number,  no  longer  remained.  And  if  they  were  all 
safely  there,  what  then  ?  The  resources  of  the  Confederacy  were  utterly  exhausted.  Of  the 
150,000  men  whose  names  were  borne  on  its  muster-rolls  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  least  one-third 
were  already  disabled  or  prisoners,  and  the  residue  could  neither  be  clad  nor  fed — not  to 
dream  of  tlieir  being  fitly  armed  or  paid  ;  while  the  resources  of  the  loyal  States  were  scarcely 
touched,  their  ranks  nearly  or  quite  as  full  as  ever,  and  their  supply  of  ordnance,  small-arms, 
munitions,  etc.,  more  ample  than  in  any  previous  April.  Of  the  millions  or  so  borne  on  our 
muster-rolls,  probably  not  less  than  half  were  then  in  active  service,  with  half  so  many  more 
able  to  take  the  field  at  short  notice.  The  Rebellion  had  failed  and  gone  down  ;  but  the 
Rebel  Aimy  of  V'irginia  and  its  commander  had  not  failed.  Fighting  sternly  against  the  In- 
evitable—against the  irrepressible  tendencies,  the  generous  aspirations  of  the  age — they  had 
been  pioved  unable  to  succeed  where  success  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  their  children, 
to  their  country,  and  the  human  race.  And,  when  the  transient  agony  of  the  defeat  had  been 
endured  and  had  passed,  they  all  experienced  a  sense  of  relief,  as  they  crowded  around  their 
departing  chief,  who,  with  streaming  eyes,  grasped  and  pressed  their  outstretched  hands,  at 
length  finding  words  to  say,  '  Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  War  together.  I  have  done 
the  best  that  I  could  for  you.'  There  were  few  dry  eyes  among  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene  ;  and  our  soldiers  hastened  to  divide  their  rations  with  their  late  enemies,  now  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  stay  their  hunger  until  provisions  from  our  trains  could  be  drawn  for  them. 
Then,  while  most  of  our  army  returned  to  Burkesville,  and  thence,  a  few  days  later,  to 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  the  work  of  paroling  went  on,  under  the  guardianship  of  Grif- 
fin's and  Gibbon's  infantry,  with  McKenzie's  cavalry;  and,  so  fast  as  paroled,  the  Confeder- 
ates took  their  way  severally  to  their  respective  homes :  many  of  them  supplied  with  trans- 
portation as  well  as  food,  by  the  government  they  had  fought  so  long  and  so  bravely  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy. 

The  day  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  Capital  of 
the  late  Confederacy,  so  recently  and  suddenly  abandoned  by  its  fugitive  chief. 
Being  recognized  by  the  Black  population  as  he  entered  Richmond,  there  was  a 
rush  which  packed  the  streets,  and  a  shout  of  welcome  rang  through  the  city. 

On  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender,  he  returned  to  Washington,  and  the  next 
evening  he  addressed  the  vast  multitude  assembled  before  the  Executive 
Mansion.  In  a  speech  characterized  by  two  qualities  so  peculiar  to  himself — 
turning  over  to  Congress  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties  connected  with  the 
representation  of  the  revolted  States,  and  expressing  his  desire  that  sovie 
participation  in  government  through  right  of  suffrage,  might  be  accorded  to 
that  vast  Colored  population  who  had  so  recently  come  out  from  the  house 
of  bondage  : — but,  above  all,  without  a  trace  of  bitterness  or  resentment 
towards  the  late  enemies  of  the  Republic,  he  expressed  an  anxious  wish  that 
those  States  should  be  restored  to  all  the  functions  of  self-government,  and 
equal  power  in  the  Union,  at  the  earliest  moment  that  might  be  consistent 
with  the  integrity,  safety,  and  tranquiUity  of  the  nation. 
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The  next  day,  April  12,  the  telegraph  flashed  through  the  country  an 
order  from  the  War  Department,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  draflmg  and  recruiting 
for  our  armies,  the  purchase  of  arms,  munitions,  and  provisions  of  war,  the 
reduction  in  number  of  Generals  and  Staft'  Officers,  and  the  instant  removal 
of  all  military  restrictions  on  commerce  and  trade. 

It  happened  to  be  just  four  years  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  by 
Major  Anderson,  and  a  crowd  of  loyal  citizens  had  sailed  down  to  Charleston, 
to  raise  over  the  ruins  of  that  historic  fortress,  the  very  flag  which  Anderson 
had  borne  away  with  him  when  he  was  driven  in  helplessness  from  his  post. 

LiiicobC s  Death. — The  war  had  closed,  and  all  through  the  country  it  had 
been  a  gala  day.  Peace  had  come,  with  victory.  The  President  had  passed 
some  hours  with  his  Cabinet,  hstening  to  a  report  from  Gen.  Grant,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Appomattox,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  party  should 
seek  some  relaxation  from  the  labors  and  excitements  of  the  day,  by  attend- 
ing the  theatre.  Mr.  Greeley  gives  the  following  simple  account  : — '  At  8 
P.M.,  the  President  and  his  wife,  with  two  others,  rode  to  the  theatre,  and 
were  ushered  into  the  private  box  previously  secured  by  him  ,  where,  at  10^ 
P.M.,  while  all  were  intent  on  the  play,  an  actor  of  Baltimore  birth — John 
Wilkes  Booth  by  name,  son  of  the  more  eminent  English-born  tragedian, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth — availing  himself  of  that  freedom  usually  accorded  at 
theatres  to  actors,  entered  at  the  front  door,  stood  for  a  few  moments,  after 
presenting  a  card  to  the  President's  messenger,  in  the  passage-way  behind 
the  dress-circle,  surveying  the  spectacle  before  him  ;  then  entered  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  President's  private  box,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  fastened  it  from 
the  inside  by  placing  a  short  plank  (previously  provided)  against  it,  with  its 
foot  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  then,  holding  a  pistol  and  a  dagger  in 
either  hand,  stepped  through  the  inner  door  into  the  box  just  behind  the 
President,  who  was  leaning  forward,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stage,  and  fired 
his  pistol,  while  holding  it  close  to  the  back  of  the  President's  head,  piercing 
his  skull  behind  the  left  ear,  and  lodging  the  ball,  after  traversing  the  brain, 
just  behind  the  right  eye.  Mr.  Lincoln's  head  fell  slightly  forward,  his  eyes 
closed,  but  he  uttered  no  word  or  cry  ;  and  though  life  was  not  extinct  for, 
nine  hours  thereafter,  he  gave,  thenceforth  to  his  death  in  a  neighboring  house, 
at  7  :  22  next  morning,  no  sign  of  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
never  on  earth  knew  that  he  had  been  shot,  or  was  conscious  even  of  suffer- 
ing, much  less  of  malice  and  murder.' 

A  merciful  heaven,  that  knew  his  work  was  done,  now  flung  open  its  doors 
to  receive  the  Savior  of  the  Union,  and  the  Deliverer  of  the  African  race. 

Prom  no  lips  could  the  eulogy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  fall  so  gracefully,  as 
from  Charles  Sumner's  : — 

'  In  the  universe  of  God  there  are  no  accidents.  From  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row to  the  fall  of  an  empire,  or  the  sweep  of  a  planet,  all  is  according  to 
Divine  Providence,  whose  laws  are  everlasting.  Tt  was  no  accident  which 
gave  to  his  country  the  patriot  whom  we  now  honor.     It  was  no  accident 
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which  snatched  this  patriot  so  suddenly  and  so  cruelly  from  his  sublime  duties 
The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Father  of  the  Republic,  which  filled  the  countr) 
with  grief,  and  threw  distant  nations  into  mourning,  there  had  been  no  funera. 
in  America  which  bore  even  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  martyred  President's 
in  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  public  sorrow,  for  Abraham  Lincoln  held  the 
next  place  to  Washington  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  he  is  now  enshrined 
among  the  few  beloved  names  which  all  mankind  cherish.  It  were  vain  to 
attempt  any  adequate  description  of  the  tokens  of  respect  and  sorrow  which 
were  displayed  throughout  the  country.  The  funeral  bells  went  tolling  with 
the  sun  m  its  circuit,  from  noon-day  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  noon-day  of  the 
Pacific — the  two  ocean  boundaries  of  a  continent  stricken  by  a  common  grief. 

Memorial  meetings  were  held  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union; 
everywhere  Morse's  lightning  had  made  it  a  funeral  day  in  America. 

A  hundred  thousand  flags  drooped  to  his  memory.  He  was  the  theme  of 
eulogy  in  ten  thousand  universities  and  schools  of  learning ;  his  praises  were 
uttered  over  countless  work-benches,  and  among  diversified  scenes  of  honest 
toil;  the  plow  halted  in  the  furrow  of  a  million  of  upturning  fields;  the  incense 
of  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  gentle  spirit,  witnessed  only  by  guardian  an- 
gels, went  up  from  myriads  of  closets  ;  his  pictures  were  wreathed  in  mourn- 
ing in  the  humble  cabins  of  innumerable  homes  of  his  dusky  worshippers ; 
young  mothers  pressed  his  name  on  the  foreheads  of  new-born  babes ;  the 
news  of  his  death  cast  a  shadow  over  many  a  bridal  morning,  and  folded  the 
wings  of  love  around  many  a  scene  of  enchantment;  the  old  sank  tremblingly 
into  their  easy-chairs,  as  they  heaved  their  latest  sighs  to  his  cherished  mem- 
ory ;  and  the  dying,  with  the  last  praises  of  earth,  thanked  the  God  of  Liberty 
that  its  great  champion  had  lived.  And  so,  from  the  frozen  gates  of  our 
Republic  on  the  North,  where  the  brooks  had  not  yet  begun  to  murmur, 
down  to  meet  the  blushing  spring  in  its  coming,  till  it  reached  the  orange- 
groves  of  Florida,  one  wave  of  sorrow  swept  its  gentle  w^ay ;  while  under  the 
ocean  the  sad  news  was  flashing  to  distant  nations.  There  was  not  a  cHme 
where  the  tribute  of  tears  was  not  paid  to  him.  It  was  one  of  those  few 
funeral  days  in  which  the  obsequies  of  a  great  philanthropist  were  held  withiri 
twenty-four  hours  all  round  the  globe.  He  was  the  friend  of  Humanity,  and 
Humanity  wept  when  he  was  no  more. 

SECTION    SIXTH. 

THE    REFORMERS    OF  OUR   TIMES LINCOLN,   SUMNER,  GREELEY, 

It  has  generally  been  the  fate  of  men  heading  great  reform  movements,  to 
fell  before  the  hour  of  triumph  ;  and  they  have  as  often  been  so  far  ahead 
of  their  fellows  that  only  a  few  tall  men  could  keep  sight,  of  them.  It  has, 
however,  more  often  been  the  fate  of  such  men  to  have  to  wait  some  time, — 
often  long  periods, — before  they  were  understood.     But  time  is  rushing  so 
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fast  in  our  days  that  this  order  of  things  is  somewhat  changed.  Reformers 
are  being  understood  now,  while  they  Uve.  The  strong  ones  are  fully  com- 
prehended very  soon  after  they  die. 

All  this  applies  to  the  three  most  extraordinary  men  of  our  times.  Mr. 
I^incoln  was  being  rapidly  understood  :  better  and  sooner  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  than  by  pretended  statesmen.  The  latter  were  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  as  the  people  themselves.  If 
the  counsels  of  the  cabinet  had  prevailed,  that  Proclamation  would  not  only 
have  been  delayed,  but  most  likely  it  never  would  have  been  made.  There 
is  something  grander  than  so-called  educated  statesmanship, — which  is  often 
the  result  of  maxims  which,  although  sanctified  by  time,  are  condemned  by 
the  higher  standard  of  integrity  and  justice.  The  highest  statesmanship  con- 
sists in  obeying  lofty  ingeniousness  and  courageous  intuitions.  The  throb- 
bings  of  a  great  soul,  under  the  inspirations  of  a  divine  humanity,  are  far 
more  worthy  to  be  trusted,  than  any  of  the  guides  laid  down  in  the  books  of 
diplomacy,  or  treatises  on  the  art  of  government.  The  careful  readers  of 
the  lives  of  Metternich  and  Talleyrand,  will  nowhere  find  in  their  histories, 
that  they  were  guided  by  loftier  inspirations  than  the  mere  calculations  of  the 
chances  of  temporary  success.  Management,  and  not  government ;  diplo- 
macy, and  not  open  dealing ;  retrogradation,  and  not  progress ;  duplicity, 
and  not  candor ;  finesse,  and  not  fair  play,  constituted  their  chief  claims 
to  statesmanship.  The  more  we  read  of  them,  and  the  deeper  insight  we  get 
into  their  motives,  the  less  respect  we  feel  for  them.  They  present  a  poor 
show  when  they  are  made  to  stand  up  by  the  side  of  such  men  as  Franklin, 
Washington,  John  Adams,  among  us  ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Chatham,  and  Burke ;  and  in  more  recent  times.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Richard 
Cobden,  John  Bright,  William  Ewert,  Gladstone,  Count  Cavour,  and  Emilio 
Castelar,  among  the  Europeans. . 

Charles  Sumner  never  once  in  his  life  turned  his  back  upon  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  long  enough  to  inquire  what  would  be  popular,  or  sue 
cessful.  Of  course,  he  never  proposed  a  public  measure  that  did  not  raise  a 
shriek  of  alarm  and  horror  among  all  the  venal,  the  selfish,  and  the  cowardly, — 
and  even  chill  the  great  body  of  the  friends  of  justice  and  progress  with  apprci 
hension.  And  yet,  of  this  great  man  it  may  be  said, — what  cannot  be  of  but 
one  other,  whoever  lived, — that,  dying,  he  left  incomplete  but  a  single  measure 
that  had  taxed  his  powers  of  argument,  or  excited  the  last  resources  in  his  well- 
appointed  armory.  Even  that  measure  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  such  mod- 
ifications as  mature  deliberation  might  suggest.  But  he  worked  on  patiently, 
enveloped,  throughout  nearly  all  his  political  Hfe,  with  the  thickest  clouds  of 
obloquy — his  body  all  the  while  stuck  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  and,  to  human 
eyes,  bleeding  at  every  pore  ;  and  levelled,  at  last  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  bludgeon  of  a  bully  who  professed  to  represent  the  chivalry  of  the  South. 

And  yet  this  man  Hved  to  see  every  cloud  dispelled ;  he  could  look  oflf 
'hrough  the  fair  future  charged  with  sunshine,  upon  a  redeemed  country.     Ic 
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dying  he  might  ahiiost  have  heard  the  funeral  bells  tolling  his  dirges  in  every 
State  where  Slavery  had  ceased  to  be.  The  whole  nation  went  into  deep 
mourning.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  for  that  'other  age'  which  Bacon  appealed 
to  for  judgment — not  for  one  year,  not  for  one  lunar  month;  not  even  for  an 
hour  on  the  clock  of  time  ;  for  the  telegraph  had  but  one  story  to  tell  ;  the 
human  heart  had  but  one  tribute  to  offer  to  the  fearless,  the  upright  statesman. 

Another  like  man  was  Horace  Greeley.  For  a  whole  generation  he 
had  been  swimming  against  the  rushing  tide  of  unrelenting  opposition.  But 
he  had  been  surely,  though  slowly,  educating  the  people  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  barbarism  of  Slavery.  So  completely  had  this  work  been  done,  so 
frightfully  true  had  his  prophecies  of  the  baleful  evils  of  Slavery  been  realized, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  curse  moved  off,  than  he  began  to  be  beloved  where 
he  had  been  hated  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  was  understood,  just  in  that 
proportion  was  he  esteemed,  respected,  admired,  and  almost  idolized.  So  quick 
'  does  it  pay '  in  our  times,  not  only  to  speak  the  truth,  but  to  live  it. 

But  I  have  always  regarded  another  aspect  of  this  subject  with  greater 
wonder  and  delight.  His  serenity  of  judgment  which  so  seldom  allowed 
passion  to  disturb  it,  even  in  the  heat  of  political  campaigns  ;  above  all,  in  the 
midst  of  that  bloody  crusade  which  Slavery  brought  upon  itself  by  attempting 
the  atrocious  battle  with  Liberty  in  the  presence  of  her  own  altars  ;  for  the  first 
words  uttered  by  him  when  the  news  came  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  were,  Now 
for  universal  amnesty  and  impartial  suffrage.  He  had  no  wrongs  to  avenge , 
no  malice  had  mixed  itself  up  in  his  heart  against  the  wrong-doer, — or  if  you 
will,  the  unfortunate  and  unwiUing  participant  in  this  great  crime  of  Slavery. 
He  was  no  selfish  conqueror  who  had  passions  to  glut,  converting  the  hour  of 
triumph  into  one  of  humiliation  for  a  prostrate  people ;  least  of  all  did  he 
look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  policy  so  soon  declared  by  the  victors 
— I  mean  the  politicians  who  held  the  power,  and  not  the  brave  military 
chieftams,  nor  the  million  of  soldiers  on  either  side  who  had  done  the  work. 
He  had  no  thought  of  robbery  and  plunder.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  vam- 
pire who  sucks  the  blood  of  the  living  ;,  least  of  all,  of  the  ghoul  who  rifles  the 
narrow  house. 

There  was  another,  grander  thing  than  even  all  this.  Before  Horace 
Greeley  died,  his  principles  and  his  pohcy  had  so  thoroughly  pervaded  the 
mind  of  the  country,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  were  with  him.  The 
sympathies  even  of  the  great  Republican  party  were  with  him.  And  had  not 
the  irresistible  power  of  completely  appointed  machinery,  rendered  its  Na 
tional  Convention  helpless  to  name  any  other  man  than  the  one  proposed  by 
the  office-holders  of  the  country,  even  there,  the  man  who  commanded  all  their 
respect,  would  have  had  all  their  votes.  Something  better  was,  however,  done. 
There  was  the  great  Demo  ratio  party, — shorn,  it  is  true,  of  its  old  prestige, 
decima'^ed    in  numbers,  and  siifferino-  for  the  crimes  of  its  leaders  — a   oarty 
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alleged  to  have  been  so  debauched  by  former  terms  of  power,  and  by  the  all- 
corrupting  political  influence  of  Slavery,  that  a  spectacle  which  no  mortal 
could  have  dreamed  of  weeks  before  it  happened,  did  show  itself.  A  large 
section  of  the  best  men  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  whose 
hearts  were  nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
when  Free  Soil  lit  its  torch,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  general  illumination 
that  came  with  the  Proclamation  of  Lincoln — this  small,  but  powerful  body 
of  men,  greater  by  far  in  their  principles  and  the  incorruptible  purity  of  their 
patriotism,  than  they  were  in  numbers,  but  in  such  an  aggregate  of  strong 
atoms  as  proved  too  mighty  to  pass  unobserved  ;— they  nominated  Mr. 
Greeley,  for  they  could  nominate  nobody  else.  There  was  no  other  man  in 
the  nation  whose  shoulders  were  broad  enough  to  carry  the  great  burden  of 
the  future  hopes  of  the  country,  or  represent  its  desire  for  reform.  He  was 
the  completest  living  representative  of  the  strifes  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
of  the  hopes  of  all  the  ages  to  come.  Then  how  was  it  with  the  Democratic 
party  proper  ?  Still  a  large  and  formidable  body  of  men,  and  aspiring  at  last 
to  be  once  more  what  it  had  been — a  party  of  popular  principles  :  the  repre- 
sentative of  national  feelings — the  unbought,  the  unterrihed,  the  patriotic, — 
yes,  if  you  will,  the  lust}^  noisy  mob  of  patriots  ;  looking  about  in  all  direc- 
tions they  saw  every  other  road  stopped  up  ;  helplessness  and  hoplessness 
were  written  upon  every  other  candidate — aye,  more  ;  final  extinction  of  a 
party  tjiat  could  not  leav.e  corrupt  leaders,  and  launch  off  on  its  own  daring 
way,  and  strike  a  blow  that  would  ring  over  the  world, — this  would  have  been 
their  doom.  They  nominated  Horace  Greeley  in  convention,  when  perhaps 
in  the  whole  body  he  would  not  otherwise  have  been  the  first  choice  of  a 
score  of  delegates.  The  old  corrupters  of  youth  ;  the  gray  engineers  who 
had  run  the  ship  into  shallow  water,  and  left  her  among  the  breakers  ;  the 
representatives  of  the  rotten,  dead  past ;  the  hoary  advocates  of  Slavery  ; 
the  last  lingering  mourners  that  could  hardly  be  torn  away  from  its  grave, — 
still  hugging  the  corpse — they  were  powerless  in  that  convention.  Right, 
about,  wheel  !  was  the  word  heard  coming  from  every  part  of  the  land. 
There  were  men  enough  in  that  assembly  who  had  the  fresher  and  purer 
blood  of  youth  in  them  ;  some  of  them  aged  men,  it  is  true,  but  whose  hearts 
had  never  grown  old;  men,  whose  souls  longed  for  a  better  day.  All  their 
aspirations  could  now  be  gratified ;  and  when  the  convention  started  towards 
the  right,  it  went  as  a  unit. 

It  was  a  sublime  sight  to  look  on  this  nation  as  she  come  up  and  rallied 
round  the  once  contemned,  but  now  beloved  name  of  Horace  Greeley.  The 
office-holders  were  not  there  ;  they  wanted  the  old  regime  to  continue.  The 
carpet-baggers  were  not  there  ;  they  wanted  still  to  prosecute  their  villain 
work.  What  there  was  left  of  treasure  or  hope  in  the  prostrated  South,  they 
still  wished  to  clutch.  If  there  were  one  drop  more  of  heart's  blood  left,  they 
wanted  to  squeeze  it  into  their  cup.  They  were  brave  partisans,  fine  patriots 
to  be  sure  :  Men  who  went  into  power  by  their  help,  must  have  been  proud  of 
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the  achievement  !  Altogether,  they  must  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  brave 
triumph  at  the  overawed,  purchased,  ballot-box  !  How  did  they  look  at  it  two 
years  later  ?  But  the  worst  of  it  has  never  been  half  told—  future  histories 
will  record  it.  So  completely  had  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  country 
bound  the  chains  around  the  emancipated  negro  race,  and  in  their  stolid 
ignorance  so  helpless  had  they  become  to  resist  the  delusion,  to  withstand 
the  threats  of  desertion  by  the  party  that  had  redeemed  them  ;  money  for 
corrupt  purposes  suddenly  became  so  abundant  in  certain  districts,  and'  in 
impoverished  communities,  and  every  dollar  went  so  far,  that  just  votes 
enough  were  secured  from  such  quarters — with  the  office-holders — to  make  a 
majority,  which  for  a  short  period  longer  was  to  give  sanction  to  a  policy 
that  only  two  years  later  the  nation  almost  as  one  man  repudiated.  On  the 
third  of  November,  1874 — the  off  year  for  elections,  when  outsiders,  as  a  rule, 
are  never  supposed  to  feel  any  enthusiasm,  or  make  any  strong  effort  ;  and 
when  this  great  body  of  office-holders,  beginning  to  take  alarm,  lest  by  the 
loss  of  State  elections  in  the  off  year,  their  power  might  be  slipping  away 
from  them  : — at  this  moment  elections  occurred  in  twenty-three  States.  There 
was  no  combination  ;  no  great  event  had  happened  to  help  on  the  reform  ; — 
still  so  wide-spread  was  the  conviction  that  the  present  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  continue ;  so  fully  were  men's  minds  made  up  that  the  South  ought  to 
be  trampled  on  no  longer  ;  that  the  halls  of  Congress  ought  no  longer  to  hold 
representatives  so  corrupt,  so  loaded  down  with  stolen  gold,  so  saturated  with 
the  filth  of  unprincipled  villainy,  that  the  doom  of  men  in  power,  and  the 
policy  that  guided  them,  were  summarily  judged. 

This  movement  was  no  earthquake.  It  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
reverberations  of  the  heavy  tread  of  the  million  on  their  way  to  tj^e  ballot-box, 
to  sweep  bad  men  and  bad  principles  out  of  power.  The  people  voted  them 
out  of  existence.  On  that  calm  November  day,  the  majority  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  national  Congress  which  had  run  riot  on  the  spoils  of  corrup- 
tion, was  reversed. 

I  claim  that  of  all  other  men — and  I  had  almost  said  over  and  above  all 
other  men — Horace  Greeley  had  educated  this  nation  up  to  such  a  point, 
that  it  could  no  longer  endure  this  system  of  spoliation  which  followed  as  a 
twin  sister  of  the  grand  parasite  of  the  War  for  Slavery.  What  other  man  in 
history  has,  not  only  worked  a  revolution,  but  educated  a  great  people  up  to . 
the  point  of  knowing  how  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  ?  I  believe  that  in  applying 
this  twofold  test  to  the  claimant  for  double  honors  from  modern  civilization, 
the  claim  of  Horace  Greeley  will  hereafter  be  allowed.  There  is  no  portion 
of  America  to-day,  where  his  name  is  mentioned — I  care  not  among  what 
class,  or  among  all  classes  assembled  on  any  occasion, — that  the  mention  of 
his  name  does  not  awaken  an  enthusiasm  that  is  scarcely  felt  for  any  other 
man  in  our  history. 

Before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  that  election  in  1872,  the  telegraph 
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had  told  all  who  waited,  of  Greeley's  defeat  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  depres 
sion.  There  was  some  sadness  among  the  thinking  and  the  patriotic,  that  so 
great  and  good  a  man  should  have  been  repudiated  ;  but  the  reasons  were  on 
the  very  face  of  things ;  and  from  every  part  of  the  country  came  back  such 
assurances  as  these  to  Chappaqua — '  Although  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have 
won  the  battle  ' — '  If  we  have  not  gained  the  victory,  we  have  kept  the  field.' — 
'  It  has  done  in  the  cause  of  good  government,  as  much  for  us  in  our  age,  as 
Bunker  Hill  did  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  The  English  claimed  that  as  a 
victory ;  when  they  had  had  enough  of  such  victories,  they  cried  peace.' 

But  this  was  to  be  no  seven  years'  struggle  ;  for  just  two  years  to  a  day, 
from  Greeley's  defeat,  came  his  triumph.  The  very  men  who  had  exulted 
over  what  they  called  their  victory,  and  greedily  hugged  with  one  arm  the 
treasures  they  had  stolen,  and  thrust  out  the  other  for  more,  and  still 
another  'grab,'  had  already  begun  to  discover  that  the  sentiment  of  indignation 
which  had  confronted  them  in  1872,  was  growing  stronger  after  the  defeat — • 
that  although  they  might  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  still  vote  money  into 
their  pockets,  and  bolster  one  another  up  in  their  iniquity,  yet  they  saw  that 
'the  day  of  reckoning'  could  not  long  be  postponed.  From  defiance  they 
descended  to  apologies ;  from  apologies  to  lies,  to  evasions,  to  shirking  the 
question.  They  Would  not  allow  honest  investigation.  They  suppressed 
facts.  The  truth  would  not  do  for  them  ;  and  between  Credit  Mobilier 
robberies,  and  'salary  grabs' — not  a  polite  but  most  excellent  and  proper 
name  for  such  deeds — and  even  the  audacious  attempt,  under  thin  and 
delusive  guises,  a  shameless  assault  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press — gag-law. 

Pity  it  is  that  some  fair  names  went  out  of  this  conflict  so  spotted! 
Pitiful  was  the  sight  of  strong,  great,  learned  jurists,  crawling  away  from 
the  issue,  and  shamelessly  attempting  to  pervert  judgment,  and  make  the 
people  misunderstand  facts,  and  believe  in  lies. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  aspects  of  politics  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  only  true  to  say,  that  good  men  everywhere,  when  they  heard  that  a 
peaceful  revolution  had  been  worked,  were  glad  that  the  nation  breathed 
freer  when  they  knew  that  this  career  of  crime,  and  shameless  prostitution  in 
public  affairs,  had  been  checked ;  that  villainy  had  at  least  been  shorn  of  some 
of  its  audacity  ;  that  the  power  to  do  much  evil  in  that  same  way,  and  by 
those  same  evil  workets,  had  ceased. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Republic  could  well  rejoice.  A  greater 
danger  had  been  escaped  than  we  encountered  in  that  bold  and  overt  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  nation  by  civil  war ;  for,  to  the  clear  vision  of  men  of 
sense  and  patriotism — men  who  had  read  and  understood  our  history — there 
was  at  no  period  any  uncertainty  about  the  final  result  of  a  struggle  in  arms. 
This  nation  was  too  mighty  to  be  torn  asunder.  In  spreading,  it  had  grown 
strong.  It  was  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  wider  it  spread,  the  more  compact 
it  grew ;  least  of  all  in  this  age,  in  a  test  struggle  between  chattel  Slavery  and 
freedom  for  all  mankind,  was  Liberty  to  come  down. 
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15ut  tlie  period  that  followed  this  gunpowder  triumph,  was  charged  with 
dangers  far  greater,  for  they  were  subtle  in  their  stealthy  march.  With  all 
the  agencies  of  corruption,  they  prostituted  patriotism  ;  they  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  public  virtue  ;  they  cheapened  citizenship;  they  inflamed  everywhere 
the  passion  for  gold;  they  made  men  discontented  with  honest  toil;  they 
created  monopolies  of  money;  corporations  of  power  too  great  for  any  party 
to  overthrow — since  all  parties  had  been  drawn  into  the  folds  of  this  frightful 
Laocoon.  The  father  and  his  sons  were  dying  together.  I  do  not  believe 
that  history  will  misinterpret  these  lamentable  events.  The  nation  has  been 
saved,  and  lessons  have  been  taught  to  men  and  to  parties  who  will  here- 
after come  into  power,  which  even  the  most  stolid  will  be  able  to  read ;  lessons 
the  most  insensible  cannot  help  feeling.  There  is  at  all  events  for  us  now 
living,  occasion  for  congratulation  and  hope.  Something,  at  all  events,  has 
at  least  been  done  in  the  right  direction.  And  if  evil  days  shall  come  upon 
us,  the  just  punishments  which  have  been  meted  out  to  the  wrong-doers  of 
our  time,  will  stand  as  landmarks  of  warning  for  the  future. 


SFXTION   SEVENTH. 

THE    POETS    OF    AMERICA. 

But  we  have  long  enough  been  looking  into  the  shadows  of  the  past — let 
us  come  on  the  sunnyside  of  the  hedge.  If  the  reader,  who  has  followed  me 
through  the  sad  scenes  which  I  have  only  faintly  flashed  on  his  fancy,  would 
not  like  to  look  on  a  fairer  landscape,  I  would. 

The  Poets  of  America. — They  need  no  better  record  than  they  have  made 
in  their  own  works,'  nor  shall  I  presume  to  offer  to  them  any  praise.  But  I 
think  it  eminently  proper  to  cast  a  look  over  the  broad  fields  which  have 
been  illuminated  by  our  gifted  writers  in  verse.  Here,  as  in  all  other  spheres 
of  effort,  I  shall  attempt  little  more  than  glances — it  must  be  only  etchings 
to  the  last.  I  undertook  nothing  else.  To  give  the  best  idea  of  what  our  poets 
have  written,  I  thought  it  well  to  make  a  convenient  classification  of  the 
Departments  of  Poetry.  If  it  should  not  be  deemed  by  the  learned  in  such 
matters,  as  entirely  worthy  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  sorry ;  but  as  I  shall 
probably  be  expected  to  say  something,  I  may  hope  for  charity  where  I  dis- 
play a  lack  of  knowledge  or  discernment.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  find  space  even  for  the  names  of  any  except  the  well-recognized  chieftains 
of  American  song — nor  do  I  attempt  to  embrace  all  these  of  either  sex ;  for 
the  women  of  the  Western  continent  have  sung  as  sweetly  as  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

*  In  his  captivating  Lecture  on  Poetry,  before  the  fellow  himself  teaches  in  one  of  his  best  and  noblest 

Girls'  High   School  of  Boston,  in  1874,   Mr.   James  T.  efforts,  that — 
Fields,  himself  a  charming  poet,  siiid  : —  '  God  sent  his  singers  on  the  earth, 

It  was  never  truer  than  now  that  poetry  has  its  own  With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 

Exceeding  great  reward.     And   let  us  never  forget,  my  That  they  might  teach  the  heart  of  men, 

trienils,   when  we  are  estimating  poetry,  what  Long-  And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again.' 
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National  Poems.— Dwight's  name  was  long  ago  affixed  to  a  jjoem  which 
began  with  these  Hnes — 

'  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.' 

Allston  : — Of  whom  I  have  already  reverently  spoken  as  the  poet-painter, 
wrote  'America  to  Great  Britain,'  with  that  fervor  of  truth  which  invariably 
characterized  him. 

J.  S.  Pei'ch'al. — 'It  is  great  for  our  Country  to  Die;'  and  what  better 
illustration  of  the  old  T.atin  maxim  written  upon  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
Cffisar's  legions,  Dulce  ct  decorui}i  est  pro  patria  ino/'i? 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck. — His  '  Connecticut,'  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  this 
most  gifted  child  of  that  State,  which  has  given  birth  to  so  much  of  the 
genius  which  has  illustrated  the  arts  and  achievements  of  the  nation,  and 
which  is  proud  to  mention  him  among  her  sons,  and  is  happy  in  holding  his 
ashes. 

LongfelloiiK—YW?,  'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  which  the  men  who  gathered  on 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  could 
not  help  recalling,  and  which  will  have  to  be  read  in  all  the  coming  years — is 
praise  enough  for  Longfellow  as  a  national  poet.  His  rushing  fire  has  quick- 
ened the  pulse  of  every  reader;  his  sweet  grace  has  opened  every  heart;  his 
rich  humor  has  assuaged  the  asperities  of  life.  Longfellow  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  veneration,  ardent  humanity,  and  charming  rhythm. 

William  Ross  Wallace. — Of  him,  P>ryant  said  years  ago,  'Wallace's  splen- 
dor of  imagination,  and  fulness  of  poetic  diction,  show  him  to  be  a  born 
poet.'  Of  him  Poe  wrote,  '  He  must  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
poets.'  I  quote  'The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill.''  In  the  long  line  of  his 
lyrics  which  would  properly  come  under  the  title  of  national,  are,  '  United 
States  Anthem  :  God  of  the  Free,'   'The  American  Epic' 


»  THE  SWORD  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

He  lay  upon  his  dying  bed. 

His  eye  was  growing  dim, 
When  with  a  feeble  voice  he  called 

His  weeping  son  to  him  : 
"Weep  not.  my  boy."  the  veteran  said, 

"I  bow  to  Heaven's  high  will, 
15nt  quickly  from  yon  antlers  bring 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 

The  sword  was  brought  :   the  soldier's  eye 

Lit  with  a  sudden  flame, 
And  a^  he  grasped  the  ancient  blade, 

He  murmured  Warren's  name. 
Then  said,  "  My  boy,  I  leave  you  gold. 

But  what  is  better  still, 
I  leave  you — mark  me,  mark  me  now. 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 

'T  was  on  that  dread  immortal  day 

We  dared  the  invading  band, 
K  capcain  raised  his  sword  on  me, 


I  tore  it  from  his  hand  ,* 
And  as  the  awful  battle  raged 

It  lightened  Freedom's  will. 
For,  boy,  the  God  of  Freedom  blest 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Oh,  keep  the  sword,  and  if  a  foe 

Again  invades  our  land, 
My  soul  will  shout  from  Heaven  to  see 

It  lighten  in  your  hand  : 
But  if  a  traitor  strikes  at  home. 

Yet  grander  joy  must  thrill 
When  through  his  false  heart  fiercely  flann.. 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

'  Oh,  keep  the  sword," — his  accents  broke. 

A  smile  and  he  was  dead. 
But  his  wrinkled  hand  still  grasped  the  bladf 

Upon  that  dying-bed. 
The  son  remains,  the  swnrd  remains, 

Its  glory  growing  still. 
And  forty  millions  blesLi  the  Sire 

And  Sword  ol  Bunker  HiU, 
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John  Neal. — His  wealth  of  sparkling  metaphor,  his  headlong  imagination 
and  the  fierce  sweep  of  the  music  of  his  verse,  are  known  to  all  readers  of 
poetry.    His  '  American  Eagle '  comes  under  the  poems  denominated  national. 

Jolm  Pierpont. — His  reverence,  tenderness,  love  of  right,  and  charm  of 
versification  endeared  him  to  the  generation  of  his  time,  and  made  it  certain 
that  the  green  grass  over  his  tomb  will  in  coming  ages  be  bedewed  with 
tender  tears.     '  The  Pilgrim  Fathers '  is  among  his  noblest  productions. 

William  G.  Simms. — It  was  in  days  that  fortunately  preceded  the  ques- 
tion of  a  divided  American  patriotism,  that  he  wrote  '  The  Revolutionary 
Battle  of  Eutaw,'  which,  had  he  lived,  would  have  recalled  to  him  a  better 
spirit  than  his  countrymen  displayed  in  lighting  the  torch  of  secession. 

Bayard  Taylor. — The  wing  of  his  fancy  has  flown  over  many  scenes  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  keenly  and  swiftly  cut  the  air.  But  in  this  place  I 
need  only  recall  him  to  the  American  people. 

Richard  H.  Stoddard. — In  his  poem  of  'Valley  Forge,'  there  was  the 
ring  of  Revolutionary  patriotism  and  chivalry. 

George  D.  Prentice. — The  nerve,  elegance,  patriotism,  pathos,  and  sub- 
limity of  this  genial  and  accomplished  editor  and  poet,  flashed  out  from  all  his 
poems.     In  his  'Washington's  Birthday,'  they  flamed  with  Revolutionary  fire. 

/  G.  Whittier. — If  I  began  to  praise  Whitticr,  I  could  never  stop.  I  have 
chosen,  from  a  multitude  of  his  national  lyrics,  his  '  Laus  Deo.'  ' 


»  I,AUS  DEO  ! 
On  hearing  the  bells  ring  on  the  passage  of 
THE  Constitutional  Amendment  abolish- 
ing Slavery. 

It  is  done ! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel ! 

How  tlie  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  ! 

Ring,  O  bells  ! 

Every  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 

Ring  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  eternity  and  time  ! 

I-et  us  kneel — 
God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 

And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 
Lord,  forgive  us  I     What  are  v/e, 
That  our  eyes  this  glory  see. 

That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound  ! 

For  the  T.ord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad. 
In  the  earthquake  He  has  spoken  ; 

He  has  smitten  with  His  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  ! 

Loud  and  long 
Lift  the  old  exulting  song  : 
Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea, 


He  has  cast  the  mighty  down  : 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown. 
'Ho  hath  trmmphed  gloriously.' 

Did  we  dare, 

In  our  agony  of  prayer, 
A.sk  for  more  than  He  has  done  ?  ■ 

When  was  ev;.'r  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneatli  the  sun? 

How  they  pale, 
Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale. 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise. 

Blotted  out ! 

All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin  ; 

Freer  breathe  the  universe. 

As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  I 

It  is  done ! 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice, 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  ! 

Ring  and  swing, 
Bells  of  joy  !     On  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  I 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns. 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  ! 
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William  C.  Bryant. — For  half  a  century  it  has  been  unnecessary  for  an 
American  to  })raise  him  ;  among  his  national  writings,  however,  I  must  men- 
tion the  'Song  of  Marion's  Men,'  for  it  rings  itself  in  here.  Among  the 
chief  characteristics  which  pervade  his  poetry,  no  reader  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  broad  philosophy,  deep  tenderness,  quiet  strength,  and 
dignity  of  movement. 

Lydia  S.  Sigoiirney. — She  who  has  been  so  commonly  called  the  Hemans 
of  America,  will  long  be  remembered  for  '  The  Mother  of  Washington.' 

Heroic. — Philip  Frenau. — The  lyre  of  this  grand  old  poet  was  among  the 
first  to  be  struck  in  the  New  World,  in  a  way  that  would  send  its  notes  down 
through  the  future.  He  wrote  one  immortal  poem.  'The  Indian  Death-Song' 
has  the  spirit  of  a  period  which  witnessed  most  of  the  heroism  of  those  races 
which  have  since  been  fading  beyond  sight,  and  life,  and  all  but  tradition, 
towards  the  setting  sun.  Campbell,  the  author  of  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,' 
told  me,  if  he  had  read  it  before,  it  would  have  prevented  him  from  writing 
the  death-song  of  Outalissa. 

Bryants  'Battle-Field,'  if  it  contained  nothing  else,  would  live  forever, 
were  it  only  for  these  words, 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
While  error  wounded  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. 

Longfellow's  '  Excelsior.'  This  is  stereotyped  on  the  memory  of  every 
boy  that  goes  to  a  Conimon  School,  or  that  school  is  an  uncommon  one,  and 
it  ought  to  put  every  such  teacher  who  reads  this  book  to  the  blush. 

Wallace's  '  Fight  Above  the  Clouds '  is  probably  the  description  of  '  The 
Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,'  which  will  outlive  all  others. 

W.  D.  Gallagher's  '  Mothers  of  the  West'  has  a  permanent  place  in  the 
heroic  poetry  of  America. 

T.  Buchanan  Read. — -In  his  'Passing  the  Icebergs'  he  truthfully  paints 
the  grandeur  of  the  arctic  zone,  and  crowns  it  with  a  fine  moral  of  human 
struggle. 

Bayard  Taylor's  '  Arab  Warrior  ;'  from  every  line  flashes  out  the  heroism 
of  Oriental  bravery. 

O.  W.  Holmes. — He  won  some  portion  of  his  popularity  by  the  'Battle  of 
Lexington.'  The  power  of  description  which  he  so  gracefully  wields,  stirs  the 
reader's  feeling  and  imagination. 

Whittier' s  '  Rantoul'  burns  with  the  fire  of  holv  feedom  for  all  w.tw.     It 
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is  not  onh  a  tribute  to  the  earnest  friends  of  liberty,  but   a  satire  upon  all 
oppression  ;  from  it  goes  up  incense  to  the  God  of  Freedom. 

Lucy  Hooper. — Her  'Osceola'  is  a  touching  tribute  to  an  Indian  chief, 
whose  capture  and  death  are  so  brimful  of  melanchol)',  as  to  touch  a  chord 
in  every  sensitive  heart. 

Elizabeth  Stoddard. — Her 'Colonel's  Shield '  fairly  glows  with  chivalry 
and  love. 

Freedom  and  its  Poets. — Bryant's 'Antiquity  of  Freedom '  has  all  the 
mastery  of  his  genius,  and  quenchless  love  for  human  liberty. 

Halleck' s  '  Marco  Bozzaris.'  The  reader  will  find  it  in  another  portion 
of  this  work  quoted  entire,  as  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  offering  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  chivalry  of  the  old  world. 

Prentice's  '  Prophecy  of  Freedom '  is  an  exultant  trumpet-tone  in  advance 
of  man's  final  redemption  from  all  thraldom. 

Whittier'' s  '  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,'  '  The  Slave  Ships,'  '  The  Yankee  Girl,' 
'  To  Faneuil  Hall,'  — all  come  in  here  ;  and  above  all  '  The  Prisoner  for  Debt,' 
for  it  breathes  a  humanity  that  has  already  opened  the  prison  doors  of  all 
civilized  nations  to  men  who  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  merciless 
greed  and  gain. 

Wallace's  '  Ode  on  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  1865,'  is  elsewhere  quoted. 

Labor  and  its  Song. — G.  W.  Cutter.  His  '  Song  of  Steam  '  is  a  surpass- 
ing lyric  on  this  tremendous  agent  of  man  in  his  subjugation  of  the  material 
forces  of  nature. 

Alfred  B.  Streets  '  Settler '  is  a  vivid  song  of  the  queller  of  the  forest, 
and  planter  of  civilization. 

Francis  S.  Osgood's  '  Labor'  fervently  marries  honest  toil,  and  the  nup- 
tials are  consecrated  with  the  divinest  tenderness  of  woman. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  '  Western  Emigrant '  might  vvell  have  given  renewed 
courage  to  strangers  from  the  Old  World,  who  landed  here,  and  followed  the 
guiding  star  to  the  Pacific. 

Longfelloiv' s  '  Village  Blacksmith '  will  always  live  with  its  homely  reli- 
gious thought,  picturesqueness,  and  pathos. 

Whittier  s  sonorous  music  in  '  Shipbuilders '  and  '  Lumbermen  '  will  forever 
ring  with  the  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sound  of  falling  trees  in  the  forest. 
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Wallace.— ^\-\^t  has  often  struck  us  as  one  of  his  grandest  lyrics,  is  his  '  Ode 
lo  Labor,' '  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  of  which  I 
give  three  stanzas. 

Emotional.— 6'^;?///<'/  Woodiiwrth.—''\\-\Q  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  which 
has  for  a  generation  been  a  cherished  song  in  the  life  of  primitive  American 
homes;  for  'the  old  oaken  bucket'  can  never  be  confounded  with  the 
modern  pump,  whose  convenience  will  excuse  its  presence  ;  but  which  will 
always  be  looked  on  as  an  innovation  upon  the  swinging  well-sweep. 

J  Howard  Payne. — There  was  only  one  more  charm  left  to  sanctify  the 
dearest  spot  on  all  the  earth,  and  this  poet  furnished  it  in  his  '  Home,  Sweet 
Home  : '  and  so  grand  a  contribution  did  it  seem  to  be  to  the  associations  of 
the  spot  which  holds  for  so  many  all  they  love  and  cherish,  nearest  and  dear- 
est, that  it  has  flown  on  its  angel  wings  of  poetry  and  sentiment  from  nation 
to  nation,  till  it  has  been  translated  into  more  languages  than  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.^ 

Charles  Sprague. — '  The  Family  Meeting.'  This  poem  supj^lements  beauti- 
fully '  Home,  sweet  home,'  for  his  family  met  where  the  well-sweep  which 
held  the  oaken  bucket  had  not  gone  out  of  fashion.' 


Let  Napoleon's  fire  heart  thunder  ; 
Only  from  a  cloudy  horde  I — 
Labor's  Son  shall  melt  the  cannon, 
And  the  plow  outlive  the  sword. 

New-born  Shakespeares  then  will  greet  us, 
Newtons  glorify  the  sod, 
Milton!;  stand  with  rapt  souls  chanting 
Opposite  the  Throne  of  God. 

Then  for  them  prepare  the  Temple  ; 
Brace  the  arm,  and  bare  the  brow  : 
After  times  may  write  the  Epic — 
We  will  live  the- Epic  now. 


'The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  I 

When  fond  recollection  recalls  them  to  view  : 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tnngled  wild  wood. 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ; 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by 
it. 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell  ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-cover"  d  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-cover'd  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure. 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 

How  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell, 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  l»:cket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-cover'd  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

1  [ow  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 
As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ; 

Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 


And  now.  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 
The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket  which  hangs  in  his  well. 

^  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Still,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  it  there, 
Which,  go  through  the  world,  you'll  not  meet  with  else* 
where. 

Home,  home, 
Sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home — 
There's  no  place  like  home. 

An  exile  from  home,  pleasure  dazzles  in  vain, 
Ah  I  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ; 
The  birds  singing  sweetly,  that  came  to  my  call — 
Give  me  them,  and  that  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all 
Home,  home,  etc. 

*  The  Family  Meeting. 

[These  lines  were  written  on  occasion  of  the  acci- 
dental meeting  of  all  the  surviving  members  of  a  family, 
the  father  and  mother  of  which,  one  eighty-two,  the 
other  eighty  years  old,  have  lived  in  the  same  house 
fifty-three  years.] 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  filled — we're  all  at  koine. 
Tonight  let  no  cold  stranger  come  ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot ; 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
I^et  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power. 
And  kind  Affection  rule  the  hour; 

We're  all — all  here. 
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Edgar  A.  Foe. — '  The  Raven,'  weird  as  it  is,  and  unclassable  in  any  list  ye* 
drawn— because  it  is  so  unique— and  '  Annabel  Lee,'  after  whom  so  many 
children  have  been  so  tenderly  called— Poe's  name  shall  not  escape  my  praise, 
because  of  some  human  infirmities  which  God,  who  created  such  a  genius, 
could  easily  forgive,  and  be  my  apology  what  Whittier  says  of  Burns  : 

Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 

His  worth,  m  vain  bewailings  ; 
Sweet  Soul  of  Song  !— I  own  my  debt 

Uncancelled  by  his  failings  ! 

Whittier' s  'Maud  Miiller'  is  beyond  my  praise. 

James  T.  Fields. — His  'Last  Wishes  of  a  Child'  is  above  criticism — it 
■was  written  only  for  mothers. 

Fr entice. '  To  my  Mother's  Grave,' — One  of  the  saving  influences  of  life, 

which  has  outrode  the  storms  of  all  oceans  and  survived  all  the  gibbets  of 
earth,  surpassing  everything  in  power,  even  the  ministry  of  angels,  has  been 
the  love  of  mothers.     Prentice  has  told  the  whole  story. 

George  F.  Morris  is  a  beloved  writer.  Morris  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  the  rubiest  lips  in  our  clime  have  sung  his  songs  :  among  the  sweetest  is 
'  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,'  and  as  a  more  passionate  expression  of  love, 
'  Near  the  Lake  where  Droops  the  Willow.' 

Fierpont. — 'To  my  Boy.'  His  parting  words  still  linger  in  the  memory 
of  all  readers  of  true  poetry. 

E.  C.  Stedman.—'  A  Mother's  Picture '  has  entranced  everybody  who 
read  it,  and  among  his  latest  effusions,  his  '  Bohemia'  is  the  most  touching.' 


We're  noi  all  here  ! 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guilriess  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand, 
Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  band  ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  passed  away. 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there — 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  ! 
Even  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear. 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true. 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears  ! 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  dieir  words,  their  smiles  behold. 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said  ; 
Soon  must  we'join  the  gathered  dead  ; 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round, 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 


O,  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below  ! 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this. 
May  each  repeat  in  words  of  bliss 
We're  all — all  here  I 

'  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  thus  heralded  '  Bo- 
hemia,' as  it  soon  afterwards  appeared  : 

Every  young  writer  who  has  sought  to  push  his  way 
in  that  crowded,  busy  city,  where  the  laborers  are  more 
plenty  than  the  harvest,  can  divine  the  wearing  anxiety 
of  his  early  struggles  there — a  handsome,  delicate, 
cultured  boy  of  22,  with  a  pretty,  childish,  inexperienced 
girl  for  his  wife — '  two  babes  in  the  wood,'  as  he  him- 
self has  said.  He  has  sung  all  the  romance  of  it— leav- 
ing out  the  sordid  care — in  his  poem  of  '  Bohemia,'  one 
of  the  most  touching  of  his  lyrics,  when  we  recaU  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  dwelt  in 

That  proud  and  humble,  poor  and  grand. 
Enchanted,  golden  Gypsy-Land, 
The  Valley  of  IJohemia. 

In  one  verse  he  alludes  to  a  litde  experiraer.    thcj 

tried  toward  Communism  '. 

And  once  we  stopped  a  twelvemonth,  where 

Five  score  Bohemi.ins  began 

Their  scheme  to  cheapen  bed  and  fare, 
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Halleck. — '  Hk  Woman,'  if  not  praised,  as  I  suppose  it  must  be  by  the 
beings  to  wliom  it  was  addressed,  and  all  whose  charms  his  lyre  sounded,  then 
it  has  been  reserved  for  my  own  sex. 

Wallace's  '  The  Hand  that  Rocks  the  World,'  with  its  refrain,  '  For  the 
Hand  that  Rocks  the  Cradle,'  is  worthy  of  a  subject  so  sacred  and  universal. 

R.  W.  Emerson. — The  poems  of  this  man  can  add  little  to  the  fame  of  his 
prose,  which  will  oudast  the  poetry  of  myriads  who  swarm  around  Parnassus, 
But  in  the  Emotional,  he  wrote  a  very  graceful  little  piece  called  '  To  the 
Humble  Bee,'  and  among  his  pliilosophical  rhythms,  his  ,'  Each  in  All'  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Maria  Brooks. — In  her  '  Marriage '  she  shows  such  an  appreciation  of  its 
sacredness,  that  it  seems  to  throw  a  new  halo  of  consecration  around  the  nup- 
tial altar. 

Albert  Pike. — In  his  '  Hymn  to  Venus,'  while  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
<  Divine  Aurora,'  around  the  brow  of  a  goddess,  humanity  seems  to  be  his 
chief  inspiration. 

William  Leggett. — This  gifted  writer,  so  beloved  in  his  time,  and  greatest 
of  the  editors  of  his  day ;  so  refined  in  sentiment,  so  mature  in  scholarship ; 
a  man  who,  although  found  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  mixed  up  with  all 
the  passions  of  his  age,  never  soiled  the  purity  of  his  soul,  and  died  with  the 
love  and  honor  of  all  good  men  who  knew  him — he  sometimes  wrote  poems. 
Among  them,  one  I  allude  to  with  admiration, — '  Love  and  Friendship.' 

Robert  C.  Sands. — '  His  Green  Isle  of  Lovert  '  is  an  exquisite  poem. 

E.  C.  Pinckney. — 'Picture  Song'  abounds  in  the  charm  of  two  arts — 
Painting  and  Poesy. 

Emma  C.  Embury. — *  Heart  Questionings '  could  alone  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  soul  of  a  noble  woman. 

Ann  S.  Stephens. — 'The  Old  Apple  Tree.'     While  her  prose  writings  are 


Upon  a  late  discovered  plan  ; 

'  For  see,'  they  said,  '  the  sum  how  small 

By  which  one  pilgrim's  wants  are  met  ! 

And  if  a  host  together  fall, 

What  need  of  any  cash  at  all  ? ' 

Though  how  it  worked  I  half  forget, 
Yet  still  the  same  old  dance  and  song 
We  found— the  kindly,  blithesome  throng, 
And  joyance  of  Bohemia. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  dancing  feet  were 
etill,  and  the  singers  sang  only  dirge  notes  ;  for  Death 
entered  even  among  the  butterflies — even  into  Bohemia. 

There  past 

A  mystic  shadow  o'er  our  band, 
Deeper  than  want  could  ever  cast, 
For,  oh,  it  d.irkened  little  eyes  ! 
We  saw  our  youngest  darling  die, 


Then  robed  her  in  her  palmer's  guise, 
And  crossed  the  fair  hands  pilgrim-wise ; 
And  one  by  one,  so  tenderly. 

Came  Ambrose,  Sibyl,  Ralph,  and  Rose, 
Strewing  each  sweetest  flower  that  grows 
In  wildwoods  of  Bohemia. 

But  last  the  Poet,  sorrowing,  stood 
Above  the  tiny  clay,  and  said  : 
'  Bright  little  Spirit,  pure  and  good, 
Whither  so  farasvay  hast  fled  ! 
Full  soon  thou  tryest  that  other  sphere; 
Whate'er  is  lacknig  in  our  lives 
Thou  dost  attain  :   for  Heaven  is  near, 
Methinks  to  pilgrims-wandering  here, 
As  to  that  one  who  never  strives 
With  fortune,  has  not  come  to  know 
The  pride  and  pain  that  dwell  &)  low 
In  valleys  of  Bohemia. 
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pervaded  by  'poetic  inspirations,  j^et,  sometimes  she^  has  seemed  to  let  her 
pen  glide  into  rhythm  and  rhyme,  because  the  poetic  art,  and  forms  of  poetry 
are  more  exalted  than  those  of  prose.  In  brief,  I  need  only  say  that  the 
highest  literature  of  nations  and  of  all  the  ages  has  demanded  poetical  form 
of  expression. 

William  Story. — Under  the  head  of  emotional,  certainly  his  poem  '  Love  ' 
must  come.  When  he  drops  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  harp  seems  to 
lend  its  strings  just  as  willingly  to  his  genius. 

William  Wallace  Harney. — He  is  among  our  more  recent  poets,  and  has 
begun  to  make  his  mark  in  some  lyrics  ;  'Jimmy's  Wooing'  is  full  of  graceful 
nature,  and  sparkles  with  new  hopes  in  poetry. 

Religious. — Eliza  Townsend. — 'The  Incomprehensibility  of  God'  she 
has  treated  with  the  exquisite  sentiment  of  woman,  and  the  imagination  ot 
masculine  genius. 

Richard  H.  Bands  'Immortality'  has  already  taken  its  place  in  the  htei 
ature  of  the  language. 

Bryanfs  '  Forest  Hymn '  I  have  placed  under  the  title  religious,  because 
it  is  so  full  of  reverence. 


Prentice. — 'Sabbath  Evening,'  written  away  off  on  the  banks  of  the  silver 
Ohio,  brings  back  to  the  heart  of  every  New  Englander  the  charms  of  the 
finest  day  of  the  whole  week. 

Longfellozv.—Thx?,  must  be  the  spot  for  his  great  '  Psalm  of  Life,'  '  which 
will  live  when  half  his  poems  are  forgotten. 

James  Russell  Loivell. — The  characteristics -of  this  strong  and  great  man, 
are  breadth,  aspiration,  humor  and  satire  ;  for  he  has  written  in  the  vein  of  all ; 
but  under  the  title  religions  I  only  speak  of  'Act  for  Truth'— a  poem  which 
Inculcates  heroism  among  men,  and  adoration  for  God. 


•  A   PSALM    OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 


Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 
Be  a  hero  in  tlie  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ? 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sand  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
SaiUng  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwreck' d  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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Wallaces  'Mahomet- El  Aniin.'  '  It  is  a  bold,  but  truthful  vindication  of 
the  great  Arabian  reformer,  whom  liberal  America  can  comprehend. 

Willis.  —  Among  the  religious  poems  which  first  won  for  him  reputation 
as  a  poet,  and  which  will  outlast  all  his  other  reputations,  is  '  Absalom.'  It 
depicts  the  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  under  his  plastic  genius 
is  gracefully  molded  into  English  forms,  and  will  serve  as  few  poems  can,  to 
the  end  of  time, — a  funeral  ode,  either  for  a  Hebrew  or  a  Christian  ;  for  the 
worshi[)pers  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth, will  never  grow  tired  of  his  song. 

Alice  Cary.—\{  I  had  more  space,  I  should  enumerate  more  of  her 
poems,  and  say  more  kind  words  of  her  cherished  memory.  Her  '  Visions 
of  Light'  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  woman  on  whose  heart  shone 
pictures  of  a  better  life  than  have  often  flashed  on  the  beclouded  orbs  of 
most  of  the   '  weary  and  heavy-laden.' 

Holmes. — 'Living  Temple'  is  fit  to  be  breathed  in  every  closet  of  prayer, 
and  in  every  temple  of  praise. 

Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg. — '  I  would  not  live  always  '  sounds  even  in  Eng- 
lish ears,  and  far  away  in  the  valleys  of  Scotland,  more  like  one  of  the  divine 

*  MAHOMET-EL  AMIN.  But  the  Lie  went  ilarkly  gnashing  down,  down,  down 

,,71     •     1  ■     1  c        T,  ■    1  •     ,  the  deeps  of  Death. 

Who  IS  this  that  comes  from  Hara  not  m  kingly  pomp 

and  pride,  ,    ,        ,         ,  'He  was  fierce?'     Yes!  fierce   at   falsehood — fierce  at 

But  a  great,  tree  son  of  Nature,  hon-souled  and  eagle-  hideous  bits  of  wood 

^y^"  •  That  the  Koreish  taught  the  people  made  the  sun  and 
Who  is  this  before  whose  presence  idols  tumble  to  the 

While  hi  c'ries  out— 'Allah  Akbar  !    and  there  is    no     But  his  heart  was  also  gentle,  and   Affection's  graceful 

god  but  God!'  ,,,     .  P^l"'  ,.  ...  ,  ,  ^ 

Waving  in    his    tropic   spirit,   to   the  weary  brought  a 

Wandering  in  the  solemn  desert,  he  has  wondered,  like  balm. 

a  child  , ,     ,  TT                       i_                    •         >     IT       1 

Not  as  yet  too  proud  to  wonder,  at  the  sun,  and   star.  Precepts  !         Have  on  each   compassion  :         Lead 

and  wild.  '"^  stranger  to  your  door  ; 

'  111  your  dealings  keep  up  justice  ;  '     '  Give   a  tenth 

•Oh,  thou   moon  !  who  made  thy  brightness?  .Stars  !  "nto  the  poor.' 

who  hung  ye  there  on  high  ? 

Answer,  so  my  soul  may  worship  :   I  MWST  worship,  or  'Yet   ambitious!'      Yes!  ambitious — while   he    heard 

I  die  ! '  the  calm  and  sweet 

Aiden-voices  sing — to  trample  conquered  Hell  beneath 

Then  there  fell  the  brooding  silence  that  precedes  the  his  feet. 

thunder's  roll  ; 

And  the  old  Arabian  Whirlwind  called  another  Arab-  'islam?'     Yes  !     '  Submit  to  Heaven  ! '    '  Prophet?' 

^°"'-  to  the  East  thou  art ! 

.,„      .     ,.      ,                    .          ,.                .     ,.      ,  What  are  prophets  but  the  Trumpets  blown  by  God  to 

Who  IS  this  that  comes  from  Hara  not  in  kingly  pomp  stir  the  heart  ? 

and  pride,  '                                        . 

But  a  great,  free  son  of  Nature,  lion-souled  and  eagle-      .     ,    ,  ,,  r    ,       •,-^  •       , 

gyg(]  1  And  the  great  Heart  of  the  Desert   stirred  unto  thft 

solemn  strain, 
He  has  stood  and  seen  Mount  Hara  to  the  Awful  Pre-     Rolling  from  the  trump  at  Hara  over  Error's  troubled 

sence  nod  ;  main. 

He  has  Vieard  from  cloud  and  lightning — '  Know  there 

is  no  god  but  God  ! '  And  a  hundred  dusky  millions  honor  sti"   E'  Amin'i 

rod, 
Call  ye  this  man  an  Impostor  \    He  was  called  '  The    Daily  chanting    '  Allah  Akbar  !  know  there  is  no  god 

Faithful,'  when,  but  God  ! ' 

A  boy  he  wandered  o'er  the  deserts,  by  the  wild-eyed 

Arab  men.  Call  him   then  no   more   '  Impostor.'     Mecca    is    th« 

Choral  Gate 
He  was  always  called  '  the   Faithful.'     Truth  he  knew    Where,  till  Zion's  noon  shall  take  them,  nations  in  the 

was  Allah's  breath  ;  morning  wait. 

\ 
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lays  of  Isaac  Watts, — and  is  quite  often  attributed  to  him, — than  as  thougl' 
it  sprang  from  the  sanctified  genius  of  a  great  poet  in  the  heart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. How  few  are  the  Americans  who  know  that  this  beautiful  hymn  was 
not  written  two  centuries  ago.  When  the  pen  dropped  these  words,  '  and  the 
smile  of  the  Lord  i%  the  feast  of  the  soul,'  Muhlenburg  could  afford  to  cease 
writing  poetry,  • 

Stoddard's  '  New  Christmas  Carol'  is  another  Bethlehem  song,  dear  tc 
everyone  who  knows  it. 

Leggetfs  'Sacred  Melody'  must  be  quoted.' 

S.  S.  Fairfield,   'An  Evening  Song  of  Piedmont,'  is  remarkable  for  its 
veneration  and  pathos. 

Sarah  Helen  Wliiiman's  '  David  '  is  a  grand  tribute  to  the  old  poet-warrior- 
king  of  Israel. 

Albert  Welles. — His   '  Life  of  Jesus  the  Messiah'  is  indeed  what  he  calls 
it,  '  A  Sacred  Poem.'      1  give  only  '  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children.'  * 


•  A  SACRED  MELODY. 

If  yon  bright  stars  which  gem  the  night 

Be  each  a  blissful  dwelling  sphere. 
Where  kindred  spirits  reunite, 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here  ; 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar — 
Mix  soul  with  soul,  to  cleave  the  sky, 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

But  O,  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliss, 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  one, 

We  failed  to  find  the  loved  of  this. 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  should  twine 

Which  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever 
Oh  !   then  these  stars  in  mockery  shine. 

More  hateful,  as  they  shine  forever. 


It  cannot  be  !     Each  hope  and  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow. 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

'I'han  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now  ! 
There  is  a  voice  whiclt  sorrow  hears. 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain  ; 
'Tis  Heaven  that  whispers  '  Dry  thy  tears, 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again.' 

'  Although  this  volume  has  only  recently  appeared, 
it  seems  to  be  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  the  homes 
and  the  .Sunday-schools  of  America,  regardless  of  sects. 
It  seems  more  like  the  Saviour's  Life  in  rhyme,  as  '  the 
beloved  discigle,'  ni  his  childlike  love  of  his  Master, 
would  have  written  it,  had  he  resorted  to  rhyme,  which 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  language  of  infant  nations 
(especially  in  the  Orient),  as  well  as  of  childhood  it.self 
Children  cannot  commit  prose  to  memory  without  hard 
effort,  and  then  it  is  soon  forgotten.  The  lays  of 
ckUdhoud  outlast  eziery  thing  else. 

It  has  no  imagery  that  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  author  preserved  the 
sacred  nomenclature  with  such  fidelity,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  grace  and  harmony. 

This  poem  will  be  a  new  and  powerfiil  ally  to  the 
mother  over  the  cradle,  ami  the  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  will  be  likely  to  live  as  the  best  poetical 
life  of  the  Saviour.  Through  it  millions  of  children 
may  become  familiar  with    the  history  of  Jesus,  long 


before  they  can  reach  Bunyan,  or  the  New  Testament, 
or  even  learn  to  read.  The  rising  generation  should 
learn  the  divine  life  of  Jesus  as  the  Gospel  gizies  it, 
before  they  get  old  enough  to  read  any  of  the  many- 
elaborate  Biographies  of  Christ  as  mere  Literature. 

CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

The  many  scenes  where  Jesus'  love  for  children  wa» 
made  known, 

His  language  so  remarkable,  where'er  that  love  was 
shown. 

All  demonstrate  that  Christ  designed  it  should  be  un- 
derstood 

That  each  created  soul  from  God  was  holy,  pure,  and 
good. 

When  Jesus  called  a  little  child  and  placed  tiim  on  the 

ground. 
In   the  midst  of  his  disciples,   who  were  standing  all 

around. 
He  said   to   them,  in   earnest  tones,  'Converted  you 

must  be, 
And  like  this  little  child  become,  or  heaven  you'll  never 

see. 

'Whoever,  therefore,  as  this  child,  himself  shall  humble 

be. 
Shall  be  the  greatest  in  the  heaven  my  Father  shares 

wirh  me  ; 
Bring  litde  children  unto  me,  forbid  them  not  to  come. 
Who  when   from  earth   they  pass  away  dwell  in  my 

heavenly  home.' 

Then  to  the  Saviour  many  brought  young  children  to 

be  blessed. 
And  Jesus  took  them  in  His  arms,  and  to  His  bosom 

pressed  ; 
'  Now   therefore   say   I   unto    you,   whoever  will    not 

share 
God's   kingdom  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 

there. 

'  And  whoso  one  such  little  child  in  my  name  shall  re- 
ceive, ' 

1  here  ordain,  receiveth  me — such  promise  here  I  give. 

Let  none  offend  these  little  ones  who  shall  believe  io 
me, 

'Twere  better  far  that  he  be  drowned  within  the  deepcsl 
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Affectional. — Among  the  many  fine  poems  of  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  'The  Spring  is  Late'  finds  its  appropriate  place  here.' 

Mrs.  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney s  'Second  Motherhood'  could  find  no  better 
place." 

Thomas  Bailey  AldricU s  '  Babie  Bell'  must  find  a  place  among  our  meagre 
selections.^ 


1  THE  SPRING  IS  LATE. 

She  stood  alone  amidst  the  April  fields — 

Brown  sodrlen  fields  all  desolate  and  bare —  _ 

'The  spring  is  late,'  she  said,  '  the  faithless  spring. 
That  should  have  come  to  make  the  meadows  fair 

'The  sweet  South  left  too  soon,  among  the  trees 
The  birds,  bewildered,  flutter  to  and  fro  ; 

For  them  no  green  boughs  wait— their  memories 
Of  last  year's  April  had  deceived  them  so. 

'Beneath  a  sheltering  pine  some  tender  buds 

Looked  out.  and  saw  the  hollows  filled  with  snow  ; 

On  such  a  frozen  world  they  closed  their  eyes — 
When  spring  is  cold  how  can  the  blossoms  blow?' 

She  watched  the  homeless  birds,  the  slow,  sad  spring, 
The  barren  fields,  and  shivering,  naked  trees  : 

'Thus  God  has  dealt  with  me,  his  child,'  she  said — 
'  I  wait  my  spring,  and  am  cold  like  these. 

'To  them  will  come  the  fulness  of  their  time — 
Their  spring,  though  late,  will  make  the  meadows 
fair ; 

Shall  I,  who  wait  like  them,  like  them  be  blessed? 
I  am  His  own— doth  not  my  Father  care  ? ' 

2  THE  SECOND  MOTHERHOOD. 

'  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  carry 
them  in  hi>  busom  ;  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  young.' 

O  hearts  that  long,  O  hearts  that  wait, 

ISuiilened  with  love  and  pain. 
Till  the  dear  life-dream,  earth-conceived. 
In  heaven  be  born  again. 

O  mother-souls,  whose  holy  hope 

Is  =  jrrowful  and  blind. 
Hear  what  He  saith  so  tenderly, 

Who  keepeth  you  in  mind. 

Of  all  His  flock  He  hath  for  you 

A  sweet,  especial  grace  ; 
And  guides  you  with  a  separate  care 

To  his  prepared  place. 

'  For  all  our  times  are  times  of  type. 

Foretokened  on  the  earfh  ; 
And  still  the  waiting  and  the  tears 
Must  go  before  the  birth. 

Still  the  dear  Lord,  with  whom  abides 

All  life  that  is  to  be, 
Keeps  safe  the  joy,  but  half  is  fulfilled 

In  his  eternity. 

Our  lambs  He  carries  in  His  arms 

The  heavenly  meads  among  ; 
And  gently  leadeth  here  the  souls. 

Love-burdened  with  their  young. 


3  THE  BALLAD  OF  BABIE  BELL. 


Have  yon  not  heard  the  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 
luto  this  world  of  ours 't 


The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar  : 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes. 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  the  planet,  like  a  star. 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even — 
Its  bridges,  nmning  t<i  and  fro. 
O'er  which  the  white-winged  angels  go, 

Bearing  the  holy  d;ad  t'l  heaven  ! 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers — those  feet. 

So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 

Of  the  celestial  a-phodels  ! 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers, 
Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet ! 
And  thus  came  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 


She  came  and  brought  delicious  May. 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves; 

Like  sunlight  in  and  out  the  leaves  ; 
The  robins  went  the  live-long  day  ; 
The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell. 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 

.Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine. 
How  sweetly,  softly  twilight  fell ! 
O,  earth  was  full  of  singing  birds. 

And  opening  spring  tide  flowers. 
When  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours  ! 


O  Babie,  dainty  Babie  Bell, 

How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day ! 
What  woman-nature  filled  her  eyes — 

What  poetry  within  them  lay  !  • 

Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes 

.So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  bright, 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise  ! 
And  so  we  loved  her  more  and  more  : 
Ah  !   never  in  our  hearts  before 

Was  love  so  lovely  born. 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
This  real  world  and  that  unseen — 

The  land  beyond  the  morn. 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes. 
For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth, 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Babie  came  from  Paradise). 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives,  _ 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain. 
We  said,  Dear  Christ ! — our  hearts  bent  d-^wi 

Like  violets  after  rain. 


And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 
And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came, 

Were  rich  in  autumn's  mellow  prime; 
The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame. 

The  soft-cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell, 

The  ivory  chestnut  burst  its  shell. 

The  grapes  hung  purpling  in  the  grange  ; 

And  time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change 
In  little  Babie  Bell. 

Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew. 
And  in  her  features  we  could  trace. 
In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face  I 

Her  angel-nature  ripened  too. 
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And  in  a  wilderness  of  ravishing  beauty  how  can  I  classify  such  poems  as 
these?     I  must  find  a  limit  somewhere. 

Elizabeth  Oakcs  Smith.— Yi^x  '  Guardian  Angels  '  is  very  delicately  treated, 
and  breathes  hope  to  the  heart  in  every  stanza. 

Elizabeth  F.  Ellet.—'  Abide  With  Us  '  strongly  enforces  trust  in  the  Crea- 
tor— a  theme  woman  can  best  treat. 

Margaret  Fuller. — 'The  Sacred  Marriage'  is  characterized  by  much 
strength  in  a  religious  atmosphere  ;  and  through  the  whole  poem  recalls  the 
remarkable  power  so  generally  displayed  in  her  prose,  and  especially  in  her 
poetical  writings. 

Amelia  M.  Welbey.—\\\  'Pulpit  Eloquence'  she  exhibits  not  only  much 
rehgious  fire,  but  power  of  graphic  delineation  of  sacred  oratory. 

Mrs.  Sigourfiefs  '  Niagara '  displays  a  broad  grandeur  of  thought,  with 
profound  veneration  for  the  God  of  the  floods. 

Phoebe  Gary.—'  The  Followers  of  Christ '  breathes  the  same  devoted 
spirit  that  characterizes  her  sister. 

W.  H.  Burleigh. — '  Let  there  be  Light '  is  a  grand  and  solemn  tribute  to 
its  Author. 

Narrative. —  Daiids  '  Buccaneer  '  is  a  powerful  story  of  crime  at  sea,  and 
the  moral  is  intensely  expressed. 

.  James  Rodman  Drake.—'  The  American  Flag '  I  have  already  copied 
where  the  banner  itself  had  birth.  '  The  Culprit  Fay  '  is  an  exquisite  poem, 
and  unequalled  in  Fairydom. 

Lowell's  '  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal '  was  founded  on  the  '  Search  for  the  Holj 
Grail,'  and  sparkles  throughout  with  the  author's  fine  idiosyncrasies. 


We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came, 
But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now  .     . 
Around  her  pale  angelic  brow 

We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame  ! 


God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 

That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech  ; 
And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words, 

Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  our  reach. 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us, 
She  never  held  her  being's  key ; 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things  : 
She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 


It  came  upon  us  by  degrees  : 

We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, — 

The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  smt 

His  messenger  for  Babie  Bell. 

We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  p  in, 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  .cars, 


And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears, 
Like  sunshine  into  rain. 
We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 
'O,  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God  ! 
Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod. 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief.' 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell ; 
Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  ours. 
Our  hearts  are  broken,  Babie  Bell ! 


At  last  he  came,  the  messenger — 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands  ; 
And  what  did  Babie  Bell? 

She  only  crossed  her  little  hands- 
She  only  looked  more  meek  and  fair  ! 
We  parted  back  her  silken  hair. 
We  wove  the  roses  round  her  brow, 
White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow— 
Wrapped  her  from  head  to  foot  in  floweii  • 
And  thus  went  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Out  of  this  world  of  ours  ! 
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WJiitiier'' s  '  Mogg  Magoiie  '  and  '  The  Bridal  of  Pennacook  '  are  strong 
with  the  poet's  characteristics. 

Robert  C.  Sam/s'  '  Yamoyden '  forcibly  exhibits  the  Indian  character  in 
American  scenery. 

Willis. — His  '  Melanie '  is  an  elaborate  effort,  starred  with  his  peculiar 
graces  of  feeling  in  the  uniform  delicacy  of  his  verse. 

Longfelloids  'Hiawatha'  well  sustains  aboriginal  character  in  the 'fresh- 
ness of  the  forest;  and  has  so  completely  exhausted  a  charming  theme,  that 
no  imitation,  however  often  attempted,  will  ever  be  endured. 

Necrological. — In  '  Thanatopsis  '  Bryant  has  confessedly  sung  the  funeral 
hymn  of  all  the  race,  for  it  may  forever  be  invoked  over  the  forms  of  the 
departed. 

Holmes'  '  Dead  of  Pittsfield '  is  well  known  for  its  sustained  trust  in  the 
future. 

Stedman. — His  '  Abraham  Lincoln  '  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  great  and 
good  man  whose  virtues  inspired  the  lines. 

Stoddard. — '  After  the  Funeral '  is  one  of  his  impressive  pieces. 

Prentice' s  '  Closing  Year '  is  marked  by  deep  thought,  sweet  pensiveness, 
and  solemn  grandeur. 

Hatinah  F.  Gould. — Her  '  Winter  Burial'  wrajis  the  funeral  train  in  Arctic 
gloom,  but  sheds  over  it  beams  of  the  star  of  Resurrection. 

Katharine  A.  Ware. — '  Loss  of  fhe  First  Born,' — the  intensity  of  the 
young  mother's  grief  can  find  no  tears. 

Theodore  O Hara. — '  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,'  and  '  The  Old  Pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone,'  are  very  noble  lyrics. 

Humorous  AND  Satirical. — Franklin's  'Paper'  \John  Trumbull's  'Fox'; 
Clement  C.  Moore' s  '  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas '  ;  J.  G.  Saxe's  '  The  Proud 
Miss  McBride,'  '  Phaeton,  or  the  Amateur  Coachman '  ;  O.  W.  Holmes' 
*  Music  Grinders,'  and  '  Old  Grimes '  ;  William  Allen  Butler' s  '  Nothing  to 
Wear'  ;  Trowbridge' s  'Vagabonds'  ;  Dr.  Holland's  'Bitter  Sweet';  LoiaelPs 
'  Bigelow  Papers '  ;  John  Hay's  '  Little  Breeches,'  and  '  Religion  and  Doc- 
trine' ;  Bret  Harte' s  'Plain  Language  from  the  truthful  James'  ;  Halleck's 
'Fanny,'  and  'The  Recorder'  ;  Stedman' s  'Pan  in  Wall  Street,'  are  a  few  of 
the  vast  number  of  poems  in  the  Humorous  and  Satirical  vein,  which  have 
become  most  widely  known,  and  still  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity.  But 
here  as  elsewhere,  I  fear  I  may  incur  the  imputation  of  partiality  which  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  escape  ;  for  of  all  species  of  censure,  that  is  the  one 
Vol..  II.— 26 
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I  should  most  readily  deprecate.  I  shall  have  given  some  pleasure  I  hope 
to  my  readers,  by  quoting  a  few  poems  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty, 
and  only  regret  that  I  have  room  for  no  more.  They  are  at  best  only  a  few 
blossoms  that  have  strewn  the  by-paths  which  have  beguiled  me  in  leisure 
moments  of  joy  or  sadness. 


SECTION   EIGHTH. 

SOME    OF   THE    PROSE   WRITERS    OF   AMERICA. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  present  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  in- 
tellectual history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  country,  was  by  RuRis 
Wilmot  Griswold,  in  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  which  appeared  in 
1842,  and  the  Prose  Writers  of  America,  published  in  1846.  They  were 
imperfectly  executed  ;  less  perhaps  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
author's  knowledge,  than  from  certain  ill-disguised  prejudices  which  distorted 
his  judgment.  But  they  were  valuable  at  the  time,  chiefly  because  we  had 
nothing  else,  and  they  led  the  way  to  something  better.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  work  measurably  free  from  such  faults,  and  much  broader  in  its 
scope  : — DuyckiftcKs  Cyclopedia  of  Ainericaii  Literature.  Dr.  Griswold's 
works  have  recently  appeared  in  new  editions. — The  Prose  Writers,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  a  discriminating  supplementary  essay  by  Professor  John 
H.  Dillingham  ;  and  The  Female  Poets,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  ;  while  Duyckinck's 
Cyclopedia  has  just  been  reissued,  greatly  enlarged,  and  bought  down  to  the 
present  day,  under  the  able  editorship  of  M.  Laird  Simons, — which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  praise. 

It  would  far  transcend  my  design,  even  to  enumerate  the  long  roll  of 
the  writers  who  have  enriched  the  literature  of  the  nation.  The  utmost  1 
can  do  will  be  to  offer  a  brief  guide  to  those  who  would  at  a  single  glance, 
contemplate  some  portion  of  the  literary  labor  which  has  been  performed  in 
this  country.  The  whole  department  of  Journalism  I  must  omit  altogether. 
It  is  a  subject  which  the  Avriter  best  qualified  perhaps  of  all  his  countrymen, 
to  perform,  found  himself  restricted  even  by  a  large  historic  treatise.*  It  will 
not  be  understood  that,  because  I  pass  this  grand  field  of  American  literature 
with  only  some  brief  allusions,  I  do  not  attach  to  it  supreme  importance ; 
for  the  Free  Press  of  America  has  been  the  highest  agent  of  our  civilization 
and  culture ;  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  wield  the  chief  power  of  the 
nation  in  the  future ;  but  I  have  space  only  for  a  word.  Side  by  side  with  the 
progress  of  the  settlement  of  America,  has  traveled  the  printing  press.  It  has 
been  the  civilizer, — the  exponent,  rather  than  the  creator  of  public  opinion. 

'  History  of  Journalism,   by  Frederic   Hudson,  and  classified  all  the  departments  of  journalism,  with  a 

Harper    Bros.     I  should  here  also  mention  a  work  of  deeree  of  fullness  and  care  which  has  never  i)een  dis- 

very  great  value,    The  Feriodical  Literature  of  the  played  before  even  by  our  most  careful  writers. 
Vnited States  o/ America.    Mr.  Steiger  has  an.ilyzed 
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From  a  few  brown,  narrow,  single  sheets,  containing  little  more  than  ad 
vertisements,  American  Journalism  has  advanced  within  a  hundred  years  to 
such  proportions,  that  the  statistics  seem  almost  incredible.' 

I  am  well  aware  that  neither  the  value  nor  the  importance  of  American 
Journalism  can  be  justly  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  journals,  nor  the 
amount  of  their  issues.  Many  of  them  are  conducted  with  little  ability,  and 
still  more  have  a  small  circulation.  But  it  requires  no  profound  reflection  to 
make  some  reasonable  estimate  of  the  intelligence  that  is  conveyed  through 
these  myriad  channels,  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Every  department  of 
knowledge  is  represented  by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  writers,  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  all  foreign  countries  ;  every  school  of  theology,  every  de- 
partment of  science,  every  party  in  politics,  every  interest  of  society  are  fully 
represented  in  American  Journalism.  Every  profession  and  pursuit  has  its 
organs ;  not  a  speech,  an  oration,  a  debate,  an  invention,  or  discovery,  that 
does  not  at  once  become  known  to  the  whole  nation.  It  is  not  too  much  tc 
say  that,  in  this  manner,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  abundantly  sup- 
pHed  with  the  means  of  information,  of  which  the  people  of  other  countries 
have  but  a  very  faint  conception. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  number  of  high-toned  and  able  journals 
in  America ;  but  the  number  of  that  class  has,  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  been  steadily  and  rapidly  augmenting.  The  demands  for  higher  ex- 
cellence— however  exacting  they  became — have  been  responded  to,  and  the 
amount  of  profound  thinking,  improved  scholarship,  and  ripened  culture  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times. 

Fresh  indications  of  the  advance  of  Journalism  are  now  multiplying  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  First.  Independence  in  Journalism  is  the  growth  of 
our  more  recent  times.  Until  within  a  few  years,  it  was  a  thing  almost  un- 
known, that  any  newspaper  should  even  hint  the  advocacy  of  a  measure  that 
was  not  the  shibboleth  of  its  party.  A  journal  was  nothing,  if  not  an  organ 
which  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  its  party,  regardless  of  the 
judgment  or  conscience  of  the  editor.  No  measure  was  expected  to  en- 
counter opposition  inside  of  the  ranks  of  its  adherents.  But  that  day  has 
gone  by  ;  political  organs  have  ceased  to  sway  public  opinion,  and  the  air  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  independence  of  judgment,  is  now  breathed  for  the 
first  time  by  political  writers. 

Second.   Emancipation    from    Sectarianism  in    Religion. — Here  the 

1  Steiger's  Periodical  Literaiure  of  the   United  nesota   to  3,470;    Mississippi   to   3,573;    Missouri   to 

.S^iz^«  brings  the  record  up  to  the  latest  period — 1873-74.  3,958;   Nebraska  to  4,055;   Nevada  to  4,071;    New 

The  Journalism  of  the  country  commencing  with  Ala-  Hampshire  to  4,147  :   New  Jersey  to  4,339  ;   New  York 

bama,  giving  to  that   State  85  Periodical  Publications;  to   5,517;    North    Carolina  to  5,612;    Ohio   to  6,152; 

Arkansas  expands  it  to  152  ;   California  to  378  ;  Con-  Oregon    to    6,188  ;     Pennsylvania    to    6,918  ;    Rhode 

necticut  to  490;    Delaware  to  513;   Florida  to  537;  Island  [06,957;  South  Carolina  to  7,038;  Tennessee 

Georgia  to  670;    Illinois  to  1,323;    Indiana  to  1,652  ;  to  7,194;  Texas  to  7,363  ;  Vermont  to  7,445  ;  Virginia 

Iowa  to  2,014  ;    Kansas  to  2,186  ;    Kentucky  to   2,311  ;  to  7,752  ;   West  Virginia  to  7,652  ;   Wisconsin  to  7,910. 

Louisiana   to  2,436  ;    Maine   to   2,521  ;    Maryland    to  The  ten  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  swell 

2,636  ;  Massachi  setts  to  3,053  ;  Michigan  to  340  ;  Min-  the  aggregate  to  8,081. 
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change  has  been,  if  possible,  still  greater.  While  religious  periodicals  whicl' 
are  specially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  patrons,  remain  loyal  to  the 
cardinal  doctrines  and  principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  still  the  old 
spirit  of  ISM  has  yielded  to  the  higher  sentiment  of  candor.  Bitterness  between 
sects  has  been  softened  by  the  spirit  of  charity.  Forms  have  lost  much  of 
their  charms,  and  dogmatism  nearly  all  its  power.  A  spirit  of  humanity  now 
breathes  through  our  religious  literature,  and  is  warmly  greeted  by  the  people. 
Among  the  great  masses  of  enlightened  Christians,  theology  has  been  gradu- 
ally giving  way  to  the  Gospel  ;  sectarianism  to  charity  ;  creeds  to  brother- 
hood. The  proof  of  all  this  is  seen  in  growing  alliances  of  sects  which  not 
long  ago  were  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  each  other,  but  which  are  now  joining 
hands  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  their  common  Master.  We  witness  no 
more  violent  discussions  between  the  leaders  of  contending  sects,  all  of 
which  signs  are  hailed  with  increasing  satisfaction  and  delight  by  all  good 
men. 

Last  not  least : — The  antagonism  which  had  long  existed  between  Theology 
and  Science  is  fast  disappearing.  Theologians  are  giving  over  the  battle 
against  Science,  and  Science  is  growing  more  content  to  limit  itself  to  the  dis- 
covery and  illustration  of  physical  phenomena.  At  first,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  the  lines,  so  imperiously  defined  between  knowledge  and  faith, 
that  no  scope  was  allowed  for  freedom  of  thought  or  expression.  Dogmatism 
ruled  the  day  in  Theology,  and  it  was  justly  scouted  by  the  cultivators  of 
Science.  They  of  course,  treated  all  theological  ipse  dixits  with  contempt, 
and  often  with  an  irreverence  little  worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  physical 
knowledge,  which  was  as  dear  to  the  Creator  as  any  other  portion  of  his 
illimitable  universe  of  truth.  At  last  both  sides  began  to  see  that  both  a 
blind  and  unquestioning  faith — which  was  another  name  for  bigotry  on  the  one 
side,  and  irreverent  blasphemy  against  all  the  revelations  of  the  Almighty 
which  they  did  not  happen  to  understand — were  both  unphilosophical  and 
unreasonable,  and  of  course  impious.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spirit, 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  priesthood,  brought  contempt  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  inspired  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  it,  which  Christianity 
never  should  have  incurred  or  provoked. 

But  the  day  has  gone  by  when  any  persecutions  can  be  inflicted  ni  this 
country — at  least  as  a  penalty  for  independent  thinking.  The  only  instru- 
ments of  power  which  public  teachers,  either  of  science  or  religion,  can  de- 
pend upon,  are  demonstrated  facts,  and  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  hearts 
of  men.  This  great  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  lion  of  modern  science  can 
peacefully  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  Lamb  of  God — both  being  children  of  the 
same  universal  and  beloved  Father.  Atheism,  infidelity,  irreverence,  blas- 
phemy, and  all  the  foul  brood — which  was  the  growth  of  superstition,  ol 
bigotry,  of  dogmatism,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, — they  will  all  flee  from  the 
glowing  light  that  beams  out  from  a  knowledge  of  all  the  works  of  nature, 
which  are  all  the  works  of  God. 
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Third.  The  last  great  point  in  the  progress  cf  American  Journalism 
which  I  can  speak  of  is  criticism,  of  which  in  its  pure  sense,  we  have  had 
so  little,  and  not  only  special  criticism  of  books  and  all  literary  perform- 
ances, but  of  men,  of  parties,  of  principles,  of  inventions,  of  problems,  and 
theories,  of  all  individuals,  and  all  alleged  facts  that  come  before  the  public 
with  claims  to  be  heard,  to  be  examined  impartially,  intelligently,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  large  and  liberal  views. 

We  have  been  prolific  in  literary  Periodicals  ;  and  in  some  of  them  we  have 
been  particularly  fortunate.  They  hate  first  introduced  to  us  nearly  all  our 
best  writers,  and  through  them  many  of  their  best  things  have  appeared.  The 
North  American  Quarterly  Revie7i,  was  the  first  periodical  of  high  character 
established  in  the  country.  It  was  modeled  chiefly  after  the  Edinburgh  Quar- 
terly. There,  the  writings  of  the  two  Everetts,  and  of  the  men  of  culture  and 
talent  of  New  England  of  the  time,  first  appeared.  Its  contributions  to 
American  subjects  were  of  great  value.  In  fact,  many  of  its  papers  were  ex- 
haustive historical  essays  ;  their  authors  often  expending  on  single  articles,  as 
much  labor,  investigation  and  study,  as  has  since  been  considered  sufticienl 
for  ponderous  volumes.  It  filled  a  great  and  worthy  place,  and  has  main- 
tained through  all  its  changes  of  editorship  a  noble  reputation.  It  was  read 
by  scholars,  and  sought  for  in  the  public  libraries,  by  the  same  class  that  had 
been  the  admirers  and  students  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly. 

But  the  North  American  was  always  limited  in  its  circulation,  and  less 
racy  and  diversified  than  the  taste  of  a  large  and  growing  class  of  literary 
people  required.  Something  more  modern,  less  cautious  and  conservative, 
was  called  for,  and  the  want  was  very  quickly  supplied.  But  the  North 
American  still  holds  its  place,  and  is  likely,  under  its  present  vigorous  man- 
agement, to  render  in  the  future  a  still  higher  service  to  the  cause  of  Letters, 
History,  and  Science,  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

A  great  service  was  rendered  to  the  literary  culture  of  the  country,  by  the 
publication  of  the  choicest  periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain.  Here  the 
highest  credit  is  due  the  late  Mr.  Littell,  whose  Living  Age,  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  the  chief  and  most  valuable 
medium  through  which  our  great  reading  community  have  been  made  familiar 
with  the  best  periodical  literature  of  Great  Britain — which  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing, the  best  current  literature  of  this  or  any  age.  The  seed  thus  sown  sprang 
up  in  all  directions.  Many  American  writers,  in  the  different  fields  of  culture, 
gained  their  earUest  literary  impulses  from  the  Living  Age.'  It  is  still  con- 
ducted with  vigor  and  taste.  Next  came  Dr.  Bidwell's  Eclectic  Magazine  of 
Foreign  Literature  and  Leonard  Scott's  Republication  of  the  great  British 
Reviews  entire. 

»  Mr.   Gkorce  Ripley  as  a  Ceitic— Soon  after  tion  of  knowledge,   with  an  enthusiasm  for  literature 

the  foundation  of  the  Neiu  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Ripley  quile  uncommon  under  such  circumstances.     Until  he 

took  charge  of  its  literary  department,  which  has  always  was  diverted   into  political  journalism— chiefly  through 

been  intelligently  and  carefully  cultivated.    For  a  young  his  idolatry  of  Henry  Clay— he  gratified   his  taste  for 

man  who  had  no  facilities  for  classical  education.  Mr.  literary  pursuits  in  publishing  The  Nev  Yorkei,  which 

Greeley  early  displayed  great  capacity  for  the  acquisi-  became  a  popular  literary  journal,  a  large  proportion  oi 
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But  in  literary  criticism^  we  have  made  a  not  very  reputable  show.  As 
an  art,  it  has  not  been  cultivated  as  it  will  be  hereafter.  In  fact,  only  one 
man  has  made  criticism  his  life  business,  and  consequently  onlv  one  man 
has  won  fame  in  this  department.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  been  the  best 
literary  guide-book  we  have  had.  Not  a  work  worth  mentioning,  from  the 
thinnest  pamphlet  to  the  heaviest  volume,  of  our  times  that  has  not  received 
from  Ripley's  pen  through  the  Tribune  some  attention,  and,  as  a  rule,  fair  play. 
It  has  been  commendably  free  from  that  all-pervading  vice  which  has  con- 
taminated the  whole  system  of  American  journalism.  I  speak  of  the  system 
with  just  honorable  exceptions  enough  to  contirm  the  rule.  On  all  sides  it  has 
been  puff,  or  condemnation.  Justice  is  the  last  thing  an  American  writer  has 
looked  for  from  the  American  press.  By  justice,  I  mean  thorough,  discrim- 
inating, careful,  painstaking,  analytical  reviewing.  There  has  been,  indeed, 
very  little  of  that  kind  of  criticism  in  Great  Britain ;  for  many  of  their  ablest 
reviewers  have  been  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  unfairness  and  partiaUty  : 
but  by  no  means  so  often  amenable  to  the  accusation  of  ignorance,  favor- 
itism, and  above  all,  a  mercenary  spirit.  Many  a  cruel  and  bitter  review  has 
appeared  on  rising  or  risen  authors,  in   the  great  Quarterlies,  Monthlies,  and 


whose  articles  were  written  by  himself.  In  establishing 
the  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  he  still  displayed  the 
same  tendertcy  ;  and  he  made  large  and  liberal  airange- 
ments  for  maintaining  a  department  of  reviews  and 
criticism,  which  has  been  sustained  with  more  uniform 
ability  than  by  any  other  journal  in  the  country. 

In  this  field  Mr.  Ripley  has  had  no  equal.  He 
stands  out  by  himself.  There  are  not  men  enough  that 
resemble  him,  even  faintly,  to  constitute  a  class,  how- 
ever small.  When  he  began,  he  had  what  nature  gives 
the  great  critic,  and  what  he  can  never  acquire — the  in- 
tuition which  sees,  and  the  heart  which  feels  the  drift  of 
every  strong  book  he  touches.  He  has  never  had  to 
cultivate  any  maudlin  sentimentalism  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  readers  ;  he  did  not  want  readers  who  re- 
quired it,  nor  did  they  want  him.  He  never  had  to  cud- 
gel his  brain  to  reach  conclusions — they  came  legiti- 
mately, with  all  their  appertaining  illustrations.  His 
pen  never  goes  halting  through  tedious  labyrinths  to 
reach  results — they  come  to  it.  While  his  style  is  never 
studied,  his  nomenclature  is  always  felicitous.  In  mak- 
ing a  nice  distinction — where  everything  hangs  upon  a 
point — the  pivotal  word  falls  a.s  naturally  into  the  place 
it  adorns,  as  though — which  is  generally  the  case — it 
were  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  could  fill  the 
gap.  Let  the  reader  who  has  not  observed  this,  take 
up  the  Tribune  some  morning,  and  try  one  of  Ripley's 
more  import.int  passages,  and  see  if  he  can  substitute 
any  of  the  so-called  synonyms  [for  there  are  no  such 
things — this  nonsen<ie  does  not  exist  in  any  matured 
language]  and  he  will  soon  find  out  what  work  he  will 
make  of  it.  and  then  he  will  learn  what  I  mean.  When 
you  least  suspect  it,  you  feel  the  strength  of  the  black- 
smith's muscle  in  the  ringing  blow  ;  while  the  next  sen- 
tence may  glow  with  the  warm  blood  of  a  hearty, 
healthy  yeoman.  You  are  amazed  at  the  simple  clear- 
ness of  his  thinking,  and  the  apparent  artlessness  of  his 
style.  But  It  is  all  verj'  easily  accounted  foi  by  the  fact — 


none  too  prominent  with  intellectual  men  of  culture — tha 
habit  of  mental  refinement  as  a  normal  condition.  Ha 
has  evidently  never  won  polish  at  the  price  of  strength — 
he  made  no  such  miserable  barter.  In  his  best  moods 
his  pen  is  like  Saladin's  blade — it  could  sever  the  down 
pillow  without  shedding  a  feather,  or  cleave  a  bar  of 
iron  without  turning  the  edge. 

It  wa«  very  different  with  Jeffrey  and  Sidney 
Smith,  both  of  whom  were  forever  straining  to  say 
clever  things.  Jeffrey,  in  these  moods,  reached  the  al- 
tissimo  of  the  scold  ;  and  Macaulay  was  always  ready 
to  purchase  a  rounded  period,  or  a  startling  paradox, 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  Ripley  is  the  only  lifelong 
critic  we  ever  heard  of,  who  had  not  lost  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness.  As  Thomas  Campbell  once  said  to  me, 
'The  professed  critic  is  a  professed  scold.' 

In  Mr.  Ripley  I  therefore  find  the  rarest,  and  the 
best  combination  of  qualities  to  make  up  the  useful  cen- 
sor of  the  intellectual  world.  Encumbered  by  none  of 
the  heavy  weights  of  the  old-fashioned  reviewer,  and 
free  from  the  slovenly  intellectual  habits  that  prevail  so 
lamentably  among  professed  literary  journalists,  he 
holds  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  exertion  under  his 
eye,  and  marks  every  sign  of  progress.  If  his  best 
writings  that  have  appeared  in  the  Tribune,  should  be 
collected,  they  would  constitute  a  great  encylopaedia  of 
useful  and  fascinating  knowledge.  It  is  hard  for  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  his  writings,  to  say  where 
his  forte  lies  ;  towards  what  point  he  has  directed  his 
most  learned  efforts,  or  where  he  has  written  the  best 
The  fact  is,  he  has  no  speciality,  except  cyclopsedic 
knowledge  symmetrically  classified.  He  is  a  man  of 
universal  culture,  and  seems  to  more  than  answer  the 
description  which  Chesterfield  gave  of  an  educated  man, 
'  The  man  who  knows  something  of  everything,  and 
everything  of  something.'  Ripley  is  the  only  tmiversal 
man  in  America. — My  Lifc-Ncte  Biok.     MS. 
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Weeklies  of  London  and  Edinburgh ;  but  with  few  exceptions  they  have  done 
their  victims  more  good  than  harm.  It  lashed  Lord  Byron  into  his  mightiest 
achievements,  although  it  sent  poor  Keats  to  his  early  grave.  But  with  all 
this,  the  periodical  literature  of  England  during  the  last  half-century,  has  been 
mspired  by  the  ripest  learning,  and  illumined  by  the  most  brilliant  genius  of 
the  empu-e.  Her  daily  press  may  be  quite  as  corrupt  through  political 
influence,  but  it  is  infinitely  abler  than  our  own. 

The  Literary  Crime  of  America. — The  denial  of  an  Lnternational  Copy- 
right.— We  have  piled  statute  upon  statute  to  protect  every  invention,  trade 
and  branch  of  American  industry,  from  baby-jumpers  and  rat-traps,  up  to  a 
sewing  machine,  or  an  improvement  in  the  steam  engine,  under  the  pretext 
of  encouraging  home  production,  till  every  nerve  of  American  enterprise  is 
paralyzed  by  exorbitant  and  almost  prohibitory  tariffs,— and  we  have  de- 
nied to  our  authors— the  noblest  of  all  inventors — the  title  to  their  copy- 
rights abroad,  because  we  wish  to  be  free  to  pirate  the  authors  of  foreign 
countries  at  home.' 

This  has  been  the  crowning  infamy  of  the  United  States  ;  for  aside  from 
the  great  crime  of  robbing  the  laborer  of  his  hire,  and  debauching  the  public 
sentiment  of  our  people,  we  have  set  ourselves  before  the  world  as  a  spec- 
tacle to  foreigners,  of  the  robbery  of  the  whole  literary  class  in  America,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  public  morals  of  the  nation. 

In  1769  a  judgment  was  rendered  from  the  King's  Bench,  by  Chief-Jus- 
tice Lord  Mansfield,  recognizing  a  perpetual  property  at  common  law  in  the 
author  of  any  book  or  intellectual  production  ;  and  m  England  and  other 
European  nations  these  rights,  within  reasonable  limitations,  have  been  con- 
firmed In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  broader  sense  of  justice, 
Great  Bntam  many  years  ago  made  provision  for  international  copyright  with 
all  nations  that  might  extend  reciprocal  protection  to  her  own  authors.  This 
was  readily  responded  to  by  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
powers.  But  every  attempt  to  reach  the  conscience  or  honor  of  the  Congiess 
of  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  has  resulted  in  mortifying  failure.  And  yet 
these  efforts  were  made  in  good  faith  by  our  most  eminent  statesmen.  Clay, 

•  A  short  time  before  Mr.  W^ashington  Irving  was  ness,  to  build  up, the  reput.-ition  of  the  foreigner  whom 

appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  he   undertook  to  dispose  they  rob,  and  to  destroy  that  of  the  home  author  who 

of  a  production  of  merit,  written  by  an  American  who  aspires  to  a  competition  with  him.  This  legalized  piracy, 

had   not   yet  established  a   commanding  name   in  the  supported  by  some  sordid   and  base  arguments,  keeps 

1-terary  market,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  an  offer  the  criminal  courts  busy  ;  makes  divorce  committees  in 

from  any  of  the  principal  publishers.       'They  even  de-  the  legislatures  standing  instead  of  special ;  every  year 

clined  to  publish  it  at  the  author's  cost,'  he   says,    '  al-  yields  abundant  harvests  of  profligate  sons  and  daugh- 

leging  that  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  trouble  them-  ters  ;  and  inspires  a  pervading  contempt  for  our  plain 

selves   about  native  works,   of  doubtful  success,  while  republican  forms  and  institutions.     Injurious  as  it  i.-.  tc 

they  could  pick  and  choose  among  the  successful  works  the  foreign  author,  it  is  more  so  to  the  American,  and 

daily  poured  out  by  the  British  press, ^i^r^/i^c^T/j'rz;^//?  it  falls  with  heaviest  weight  upon   the  people  at  large, 

ofmliichthcykadtiotkiiigtojiay.^     And  not  only  is  whom  it  deprives  of  that  nationality  of  feeling  which 

the  American  thus  in  some  degree  exclu.ded  from  the  is  among  the  first  and  most  powerful  incentives  to  every 

audience  of  his  countrymen,  but  the    publishers,  who  kind   of  greatness.' — Preface    to    Griswold' i    Prou 

have  a  control  over  many  of  the  newspapers  and  other  IVriters  0/  America. 
periodicals,  exert  themselves,  in  the  way  of  their  busi- 
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Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Everett ;  and  the  noblest  and  best  -of  their  associates 
in  both  Houses,  pled  in  behalf  of  a  measure  so  necessary  and  so  just.  Noi 
would  it  be  true  to  attribute  the  failure  of  so  righteous  a  measure  to  the  book 
publishers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  largest  American  houses  have  always 
favored  it.  It  is  traceable  chiefly  to  a  single  cause  ;  a  majority  of  men  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  have,  through  ignorance,  or  a  base  desire  to  catch  popu- 
larity amongst  their  constituents,  invariably  raised  a  clamor  that  to  give  to 
the  foreign  author  a  copyright  would  be  a  tax  upon  knowledge — an  assuitip- 
tion  so  far  from  the  truth,  begotten  in  such  stolid  ignorance,  and  prompted  by 
so  low  a  motive,  and  one  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  so  fully  answered, 
it  deserves  no  further  consideration.  It  should  have  been  enough  to  urge  the 
plea  of  %\m^\&  justice,  and  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  author  of  a  book  to 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  as  much  as  an  inventor's  for  some  new  idea  in  me- 
chanism or  chemistry.  But  better  days  are  coming  on  us  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  ere  long  the  American  people  will  demand  that  the  right  of  a  foreign 
author  to  his  book  here  be  respected,  and  of  an  American  author  to  his  book 
there,  be  as  readily  recognized,  as  the  claim  of  the  author  of  a  new  rat-trap  to 
protection  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  charge  of  a  lack  of  Originality  in  American  Authors. — It  might  ap- 
pear to  apply  somewhat  appropriately  to  our  Cis-Atlantic  writers ;  but  this  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  among  mankind.  The  founders  of  this  nation 
were  men  of  large  attainments  in  every  field  of  intellectual  achievement. 
They  knew  what  they  had  learned  in  the  countries  th^ey  left,  as  well  as 
the  scholars  who  have  emigrated  as  missionaries  of  light  from  its  fountains 
through  all  periods  history  ever  knew.  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  fact,  that 
the  founders  of  the  colonies  of  Phoenicia,  and  Greece  ;  of  Rome,  and  France  ; 
of  Italy,  and  Spain,  of  England,  and  of  Germany  ; — in  fact,  of  all  the  na- 
tions it  may  be  said,  that  wherever  their  torch-bearers  went,  they  carried  their 
home-light  with  them. 

If  the  founders  of  the  American  system  of  government  had  been  small 
men — narrow  in  their  views,  illiberal  in  their  feelings,  unchristian  and  inhu- 
mane in  their  inspirations — they  would  have  made  a  small  country  out  of  this 
hemisphere  in  spite  of  its  magnificent  territorial  proportions.  It  is  a  very 
significant  fact,  that  no  party  has  ever  yet  been  founded  here  which  prospered, 
by  violating  these  fundamental  principles.  Such  parties  have  always  been 
short-lived.  To  the  historic  student,  one  lesson  above  all  others  to  learn, 
in  scanning  our  records  is  this — that  wherever  any  attempt  has  been  niade  in 
a  social,  civil,  or  religious  organization,  to  infringe  upon  this  sentiment  of 
broad,  generous  principles,  it  has  had  a  sickly  life,  and  unregretted  funeral  ; 
and  so  may  it  ever  be  !  We  hope  and  believe  that  all  attempts  to  make 
America  too  small  for  such  thoughts  ;  that  all  designs  of  circumscribmg  liberty, 
humanity,  and  justice  on  this  continent,  will  always  be  destined  to  a  most  ig- 
nominioi  s  defeat.  The  earth  has  worn  shackles  so  long,  that  the  time  has 
come  foi  them  to  fall  off  by  sheer  force  of  friction,  which  should  have' worn 
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them  out  long  ago.  I  would  think  that  all  good  men  and  women  were  read) 
to  greet  the  day,  when  this  forging  of  shackles  upon  the  bodies  or  minds  of 
men  should  go  out  of  fashion — and  in  the  future  be  paraded  among  the  I^osl 
Arts. 

The  wonderful  start  our  fathers  made  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  this 
law  of  the  transmission  of  light  and  knowledge.  The  cause  of  general  imi- 
tations of  this  kind,  is  clearly  traced  by  Sismondi.' 

And  beyond  all  question  for  a  considerable  time,  what  might  be  called  in 
a  strict  sense  the  Literature  of  America,  was  under  this  species  o( se/yn/iance. 
Many  of  our  authors  willingly  assumed  the  yoke,  and  bore  it  most  servilely. 
The  earliest  of  them  who  became  popular  as  a  litterateur  in  Great  Britain, 
and  received  patronizing  notices  from  English  critics,  was  Washington  Irving. 
He  went  to  London,  and  accorded,  as  he  richly  deserved,  the  entree  to  good 
society,  wrote  and  published  his  Sketch-Book^  which,  if  it  had  appeared  at 
home  would  never  have  been  noticed  in  England,  for  at  that  time  they  con- 
sidered no  American  book  worthy  of  attention.  Thus  that  series  of  charm- 
ing Sketches  found  a  hearing  :  and  literary  America,  which  was  then  wearing 
the  literary  yoke  of  Britain,  accepted  the  judgment  of  the  English  press, 
and  Irving  was  encouraged  to  go  on  and  write  what,  will  perhaps  outlive 
all  his  other  productions,  '  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York.' 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  '  the  first  American  who  chose  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  first  to  leave  an  enduring  monument  of  genius  in  the  fields 
of  the  imagination,'  had  up  to  that  time  received  no  recognition  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  was  all  well  enough,  for  the  excellent  reasons  that  :  First.  We  had 
no  nobler  models  of  literature  in  the  wide  world  to  consult,  nor  was  the 
entire  literature  of  the  world  capable  of  inspiring  the  genius  of  America  with 
higher  aspirations.  Second.  Most  of  our  traditions  in  literature  and  science, 
with  a  long  array  of  treasured  souvenirs  for  liberty  and  human  rights,  had 
been  connected  with  the  noble  achievements  of  our  British  ancestors. 
Third.  It  was  equally  fortunate  also,  that  when  our  fathers  left  their  homes, 
they  brought  with  them  all  the  treasures  which  civilization  had  been  able  to 
amass,  up  to  that  time,^ — as  I  have  already  shown  in  speaking  of  that  race  of 
eminent  scholars  who  became  the  fathers  of  the  colleges  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies. 

Thus  far  they  were  copyists.  But  I  wish  to  impress  this  simple  thought, — 
that   these   copyists  were   not  satisfied  with   merely  imitating  their   masters.' 

'  The  literature  of  other  coiTntries  has   been  fre-  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle.     So  the  Italians  in 

quently  adopted  by  a  young  nation  with  a  sort  of  fan-  the   sixteenth,  and   the  French  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

atical  admiration.      The  genius  of  these  countries  hav-  tury,  desirous  only  of  imitating  the  ancients  did  not 

ing  been  so  often  placed  before  it,  as  the  perfect  model  iufficieutly  consult,  in  their  poetical  attempts,  their 

of  all  greatness  and  of  all  beauty,  every  spontaneous  0',vji  religion,  manners,  and  character. — Literatur4 

movement  has  been  repressed  in  order  to  make  room  oftheSoutliofKurope. 

for  the  most  servile   imitation,  an-i  every  national  at-  2  j^e  first  pilgrims  from  the  elder  nations,  brought 

tempt  to  develop  an  ongmal  character  has  been   sacri-  -.,                  ■              -ul                       l-i-j 

ficed  to  the  reproduction  of  something  conformable   to  *">»   •^'^■"   '"    '^ese   wild   shores,    something   besides 

the  model  which  has  been  always  before  its  eyes.  Thus  their  sturdy,  humane,  God-fearing  mnnhood,  priceless 

the   Romans  checked  themselves  in  the  vigor  of  their  ^g  (i,;^  ^^^^  treasure  was.      They  brought   the   Arts 

first  conceptions   to    become   emulous  copyists  of   the  ^        ,....,.       .              ,             ,                ■, 

Greeks  ;  and    thus   the  Arabs  placed   bounds  to  their  of  ^  «t«="  npening  civilization,  and   one   by  one  they 

intellectual    efforts    that  they  might    rank  themselves  have  been  perfected  here.     It  was  not  enough  for  the 
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Like  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  and  the  early  painters  and  sculptors  of  their  time, 
they  went  beyond  their  teachers,— and  from  what  is  now  called  the  Pre- 
Raphael  style,  they  broke  into  new  realms  of  art,  and  became  the  founders 
of  schools,  which,  springing  from  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
their  contemporaries  made  the  most  brilliant  period  of  artistic  triumphs, 
which  had  been  witnessed  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 

So  too,  would  I  hint  that  America  early  showed  these  same  two  qualities  • 
First.  Of  comprehending  whatever  had  been  known  of  learning, — and  in  its 
broadest  sense,— up  to  the  times  of  their  embarkations,  they  appreciated  and 
brought  with  them.  I  tried  in  the  brief  sketches  of  our  colonial  days,  to 
trace  the  sources  of  the  civilization  we  then  possessed,  and  of  the  progress 
which  we  have  since  made.  Second.  Our  ancestors  were  not  satisfied  with 
servile  copying,  and  in  a  few  words,  I  propose  to  show  how  they  left  th- 
old  models  behind  them,  and  won  most  fairly,  the  fame  which  has  been  ac 
corded  them,  of  having  in  diversified  fields  displayed  an  originality  of  genius, 
which  has  made  their  names  imperishable— not  as  co])yists  but  as  original 
builders. 

I.  In  Govermncnf. — The  earliest  colonial  structures  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  not  only  embraced  every  fundamental  principle  of  human  rights 
which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  written  or  unwritten  law,  or  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  or  were  fully  recognized  and  incorporated ;  but  they  took  a 
leap  far  into  the  future,  which  England  has  not  reached  till  this  hour— they 
recognized  grander  principles  than  had  been  known.  Democracy: — the 
government  of  the  whole  people  clearly  defined,  and  wrought  into  a  sym- 
metrical system  of  public  law,  by  which  civilized  society  was  made  to  rest 
upon  the  broadest  structure  ever  reared  or  that  ever  could  be.  My  European 
reader  will  find  the  clearest  delineation  of  our  political  system  that  has  been 
written  abroad  in  De  Tocqueville's  great  work,  Democracy  in  America.'' 

Founders  of  American  Institutions— the  authors  of  '  Edward  Everett,  Am.  Rev.,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  178,  con- 
American  life— to  emancipate  themselves  from  civil  ^\Ae.x<tAV)^Toc^\ifty\\\es  Democracy  in  America,' z.-i 
and  religious  despotism  ;  but  they  went  on,  step  by  by  far  the  most  philosophical,  ingenious  and  instructive 
step,  adding  to  what  was  known  before,  whatever  the  work  which  had  then  been  produced  in  Europe  on  the 
inventive  genius  of  our   New  Hemisphere  could  con-  subject  of  America. 

tribute    to  the     knowledge    and    wealth  of  mankind.  '  He  came  to  this  country  to  study  with  impartiality 

_                 .,..,,                      J   •   .     .u  its  institHtions,  to  ascertam  its  condition,  and  to  trace 

Franklin's  electricity  has  been  pressed  into  the  ser-  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  phenomena   to   their  principles.     There  is 

vice  of  all    the  nations,    while    Morse's   threads  of  ^o  eulogy  in  it,  and  no  detraction  ;  but  throughout,  a 

lightning  thought  are  quivering  around  the  world,  and  manly  love  of  trud_,.     .     .     It  would  be   underrating 

^                            ,                       T      .■                                 J  the  importance  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work  to  regara  It 

Fulton's   steamboats  are  ploughing  every   sea   and  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  America.     It  is  a  work  of  deep 

river.     Whitney's  cotton  gin  is  whirling  on  the  plains  significarice  and  startling  importfor  Europe  and  for  the 

of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  Hoe's  presses  are  printing  the  modern  civilized  world.' 

daily  journalism  of  the  world.     One   Collins   short-  Mr.  Everett  had  good   reason  for  this  opinion,  for 

ened  distance  on  the  ocean,  and  another  is  supplying  the   key-note    to   De   Tocqueville's   whole    treaf.se   is 

the  world  with  axes,  side  by  side  with  Ames'  shovels,  handed  to  the  reader  in  the  opening  sentences  : 

,.          .                    J    I,   ■     •          .  '  Among  the  new  obiects  which  attracted   my  atter.- 

An  invention  for  heading  pms  stopped  their  importa-  ^.^^  during  my  residence  in  the  United  States,  nothing 

•  ion  from  London.     Howe's   sewing  machine  clothed  struck  me  more  powerfully    than   the  equality  of  con- 

Von   Moltkc's   army  in    three    days.      The   American  ditions.     I   easily  discovered  the  prodigious    influence 

,                   ,            1.             !_•             u  which  It  e.\ercises  on  the  march  of  Society.     It  gives  a 

clocks   and   watches   turned   out  by  machinery,   have  ^.^^^3;,^  direction  to  the  public  mind,  a  certain  charactei 

given  mankind  the  cheapest  and  best  keepers  of  time,  to  the  laws  ;  new  maxims  torulers,  and  peculiar  habits 

Dixon's  American  Pencil  is  dnving  all  others  out  of  to  the  ruled.  .  .  Thus,  then,  in  proportion  as  I  studied 

'                         ,  ,  .                           ,                -„   ,           ,1  ,,  American  Society,  1  saw  more  and  more,  in  the  equality 

the  markets  of  this  country,  and  soon  will  from  all  the  ^^  conditions,  the  fiarctt /act  from   which  every  other 

great  markets  of  the  world.  fact  seemed  to  proceed  ;  and  I  continually  met  it  as  a 
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Here  was  a  field  so  original  that  the  world  looked  with  astonishment  on 
these  enunciations  by  American  statesmen,  in  Bills  of  Rights,  and  Constitu- 
tions :  all  of  them  breathing  the  same  spirit,  and  like  the  separate  stones  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  architect,  may  be  hewn  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent quarries,  into  a  thousand  forms,  and  yet  all  go  together  and  complete  a 
symmetrical  structure — as  the  hewn  pieces  of  state-builders  were  found  to 
come  harmoniously  together  into  the  edifice  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  I  venture  little  in  say- 
ing that  Burke  expressed,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  conviction  which  the 
whole  world  has  since  come  to,  that  in  this  stupendous  work  of  all  the  ages, 
the  models  of  antiquity  had  been  surpassed.  I  might  go  further,  and  appeal  to 
the  oratory  of  those  days  ;  for  although  the  art  of  preserving  extemporaneous 
eloquence  had  not  beem  perfected,  yet  enough  remains  of  the  utterances  of 
those  great  men  who  established  our  institutions  on  such  enduring  bases,  to 
show  that  they  were  masters  of  language  and  argument,  as  well  as  of  the 
principles  of  free  civil  government.  The  best  proof  of  the  eloquence  of  those 
times  is  found  in  the  solid  structures  they  reared,  with  the  assent  and  hearty 
convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  There  was  little  journalism 
then  except  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  containing  dissertations,  essays,  ar- 
guments and  written  orations  or  official  reports,  declarations,  resolutions,  and 
proceedings  of  conventions  and  legislative  assemblies.  Of  such  were  the 
State  papers  which  amazed  and  delighted  such  statesmen  as  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  Frederick  the  Great.  They  displayed  originality  enough  to  make  good 
the  point  I  have  taken. 

II.   Theology,  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics. — I  have  already  shown  that  the 

central  point,  in  which  all  my  observation  ;  terminated.  Religious  zeal,  said   they,    tnust  he  extinguished  in 

I  then  directed  my  mind  toward  our  own  hemisphere,  tirofiortion  as  liberty  and  knowledge  increase.     It  is. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  1  distinguished   the-e  something  unfortunate  that  the  facts  do  not  accord  with  the  theory, 

analogous  to  the  spectacle  presented  in  the  new  world  •  There  shall  be  a  European  population  whose  mcred- 

1  saw  the  equality  of  conditions,  which,  without  having  ulity  is  equalled   only  by  its   brutality  and  ignorance; 

reached  its  extreme   hmits,  as  in   the   United   StaLos,  while,  in  America  you  shaU  see  one  of  the  freest  and 

was   daily  approaching  them  ;   and  that  the  same  de-  most  enlightened  iiatiuns  of  the  world  fulhl  with  ardor 

mocracy,  which  bure  sway  in   the  American  communi-  all  the  exterior  duties  of  religion. 

ties,  seemed  to  me  to  advance  rapidly  toward  power  in  'On  my  arrival   in    the    United   States,   it  was  the 

Europe.  religious  aspect  of  the  country  which  first  arrested  my 

'From  this  moment  the  idea  of  my  work  was  con-  attention.     In   proportion   as   I  prolonged   my  stay,  I 

ceived.      A  great  democratic   revolution    is    going  on  saw  the   great  political  consequence  which  flowed  from 

among  us;   all   see  it,  but  all  do  not  estimate  it  alike,  these  facts.                                                r      i-   •            j    j. 

Some,  considering  it  as  a  novelty,  as  an  accident,  hope  '  I  had  seen  at   home  the  spirit  of  religiort  and   the 

to  be  able  to  arrest  it  ;    while  others  judge  it  to  be  irre-  spirit   of   liberty   proceed    almost   always    in    opposite 

sistible,  because  it  seems  to  them  the  fact  the  most  con-  directions.     Here   I   found  them  intimately  united   the 

stant,    the   most   ancient,    and    the   most   permanent,  one  to  the  other  ;  reigning  together  on  the  same  soil, 
known  in  history.' — Everett  adds  :     'Well  may  M.  de 
Tocqueville    remark,    as   he   presently  does,   that  his 

mind    is  solemnized    at  the   statement  of  the  subject.  _                              ,  l        r  •««•     t>- 

He     regards    the    government    of    this     countr>',    as  I  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  labor  ot   Mr.  Kip- 

founded°on  great  ultimate  principles  which  Ue  deep  in  ley,— the  chief  editorship  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia.    His 

the  nature  of  man  ;   as  a  bold   and  noble  experiment  to  reputation  will  be  likely  to  rest  chiefly   upon  this  stu- 

apply  these  principles.     He  farther  considers  the  civil-  pendous  work,  which  is  prepared  with  great  care  and 

ized  world,   which   looks  on,    the  spectator  of  the  ex-  ability   and     fully   meets    the    exigency    of    the    new 

periment,  as  itself  profoundly  interested  in  the  result ;  period    which   the   world,   and   particularly   this  coiin- 

nay,  more,  that  a  similar  experiment,   in  earlier  stages  try  of  electric  progress  has   reached.     If  Mr.    Ripley 

and  under  other  conditions,  is  proceeding  at  the  same  had  chosen   to   concentrate  his  effbrts  and  devote  \\t^ 

time  in  Europe  ;   and  that  between   the  great  experi-  rare  powers  to   the   production  of  some  great  original 

ments,  going  on  in  the  two  hemispheres,  there  is  a  con-  work  all  his  own,  he  might  have  built  up  for  himself  a 

stant  action  and  reaction.  .    .   .  ITiis  is  essential,  every-  colossal   fame.     But  it   seems    that   he    made  a  more 

tiling  else  is  accidental,  in  the  constitution  of  political  disinterested  choice,  and  has  been  satished  with  diffus- 

Societies.'  insr  among  the  multitude,  the   blessings  which,  it    dis- 

On   the  subject  of  religion,  the  Frenchman   says  :  played  at  a  private  magnificent  least  for  the  few,  w)uld 

'  The  philosophers  of  the  i8th  century  had  a  very  simple  hav;  won  for  him  a  more  brilliant  fame  with  them  ;  bul 

explanation  for  the  gradual  decline  of  religious  belief,  probably  have  done  less  good  to  the  -noAA.— Author. 
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motives  which  influenced  the  founders  of  our  Colonies  in  their  emigration, 
were  of  a  rehgious  character.  Dr.  Griswold  well  says  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  them  in  coming  here  was  religious  ;  and  their  literature — the  per- 
manent expression  of  their  character — was  a  religious  literature.  'Their  first 
works  were  quaint  and  curious  ;  many  of  them  were  original  and  profound. 
They  were  acute,  powerful,  and  independent,  in  argument  and  conclusion. 
They  commanded  the  admiration  of  those  who  thought  with  them,  and  startled 
the  defenders  of  old  and  false  opinions  by  their  thunders  heard  and  echoed 
across  the  seas.  In  theology  from  the  first,  our  writers  were  unshackled  by 
foreign  models  or  authorities.  They  acknowledged  no  infaUible  head  but  God 
Almighty,  and  no  patristic  guides  to  faith  and  practice  but  the  holy  company 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles.' 

Dr.  Griswold  further  adds  : — "  The  history  of  Newmaji,  whose  Concordance 
of  the  Bible,  made  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  in  his  cottage  at  Rehoboth,  was 
for  more  than  a  century  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind  in 
existence ;  of  the  pious  and  learned  Eliot,  greatest  of  all  uninspired  mission- 
aries, who  reduced  a  barbarous  language  to  order,  and  labored  year  after 
year  to  translate  into  it  the  Scriptures  ;  and  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  first  Amer- 
ican Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his 
times,  of  whose  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  works  one'  at  least  is  preserved 
in  the  standard  religious  hterature,  prove  that  from  the  beginning  there  was 
in  America  no  deficiency  of  scholastic  learning  or  literary  industry. 

"  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  Jonathan  Edwards,  styled  by 
.Dr.  Chalmers  'the  greatest  of  theologians;'  of  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
says,  that  'in  power  of  subtile  argument  he  was  perhaps  unmatched,  cer- 
tainly was  unsurpassed  among  men.'  'If  literary  ambition  had  been  the 
active  element  of  his  mind,'  remarks  Taylor,  '  what  higher  praise  could  a 
"scientific  writer  wish  for  than  that  of  having,  by  a  single  and  small  disserta- 
tion, reduced  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  his  own  and  other  countries, 
and  from  his  day  to  the  present  time,  to  the  sad  necessity  of  makmg  a  blank 
])rotest  against  the  argument  and  influence  of  his  book?'  But  there  are  some 
questions  which  are  always  to  vex  the  brains  of  thinkers.  Human  pride  and 
ambition  will  never  permit  a  universal  acquiescence  in  any  conclusions. 
Newton's  Principia  and  the  doctrines  of  Edwards  have  been  attacked  with 
equal  earnestness  by  our  living  scholars.  Dr.  Tappan,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  and 
others,  have  labored  with  ingenuity  and  candor  to  establish  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will.  The  antagonists  of  Edwards  became  weary  of 
saying  '  his  reasoning  must  be  sophistical  because  it  overthrows  our  doctrines." 

The  same  writer  also  says  : — '  Among  the  contemporaries  or  immediate 
successors  of  Edwards  were  the  eloquent  and  independent  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  father  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr. 
Hopkins,  whose  name  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  New  England  theology 
of  the  last  century  ;  President  Styles,  famous  for  acquirements  in  almost  every 

^  Essays  to  do  Good,  'which,'   says  Franklin,  'per-    on   some  of  the  principal   future  events  of  my  life.'- 
taps  gave  me  a  tone  of  thinking  that  had  an  influeiici.-     Memoirs,  p.  i6. 
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department  of  profane  and  sacred  learning  ;  the  younger  Edwaids ;  BelLmy, 
and  Dwight,  and  Emmons,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  great  abilities  and  schol- 
arship, whose  works  have  still  a  powerful  influence  on  opinions. 

'  In  the  present  day  no  country  can  boast  of  a  list  of  theological  writers 
more  justly  distinguished  for  learning,  logical  skill,  or  Uterary  abilities,  than 
that  which  includes  the  names  of  the  Alexanders,  Albert  Barnes,  George 
Bush,  Charles  Hodge,  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  Charles 
P.  Mcllvaine,  Andrews  Norton,  Edward  Robinson,  Moses  Stuart,  Henry 
Tappan,  William  R.  Williams,  James  Walker,  Leonard  Woods,  and  others 
whose  talents  and  acquisitions  have  secured  to  them  a  general  inflifence  and 
good  reputation. 

'  James  Marsh  deserves  particular  and  honorable  mention  in  every  survey 
of  our  intellectual  advancement  and  condition.  He  was  a  calm,  chaste 
scholar,  an  earnest  and  profound  thinker,  and  a  powerful  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  highest  principles  of  religion  and  philosophy,  whose  life  had  the 
simplicity  and  grandeur  which  are  constituted  by  a  combination  of  the  rarest 
and  noblest  of  human  virtues.  His  principal  published  writings  are  devoted 
to  those  elevated  and  spiritual  principles  of  philosophy  of  which  Coleridge 
and  Kant  were  the  most  celebrated  European  asserters.  Though  nearly 
agreeing  with  these  great  men,  he  was  not  less  original  than  they ;  and  before 
the  works  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Prussian  were  known  on  this  continent, 
by  the  independent  action  of  his  own  mind  he  had  found  theories  similar  to 
theirs  and  taught  them  to  his.  classes.' ' 

>  In  Professor  DiUngham's  Supplement  to  Griswold's  tion  of  the  lucid,  impressive,  simple  language  of 
Prose  Writers,  he  says,  '  Other  distinguished  names  of  deeply  penetrating  thought,  and,  as  it  were,  oracular 
those  who  have  passed  away,  may  now  be  added,  as  wisdom  :  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  wonderfully  fruit- 
Lyman  Beecher,  some  of  whose  sermons  and  addresses  ful  worker  and  writer  whose  sermons,  now  for 
are  of  extraordinary  ability  and  eloquence  :  John  several  years  past  published  every  week,  and  read  by 
McClintock,  whose  name,  madfe  prominent  heretofore  thousands,  to  say  nothing  of  his  essays  ectures,  and 
by  his  useful  religious  and  philological  writings,  is  other  works,  make  his  genius  too  well  known  to  be 
now  likely  to  be  long  regarded  with  high  esteem  and  dwelt  upon  here  ;  Henry  A.  Board.nan,  a  writer  of  many 
gratitude  for  his  labors  in  that  excellent  work,  Mc-  eloquent,  vigorous,  clear  and  interesting  discourses 
Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  books  ;  Horace  Bushnell,  whose  productions  have 
a  great  library  in  a  compact  form  :  Theodore  Parker,  commanded  remarkable  attention  for  power,  orpnal.tj-, 
whose  extraordinary  genius,  learning,  and  destructive  ingenuity,  and  masterly  style  ;  William  R.Alger,  the 
free-thinking,  made  him  the  most  eminent  of  American  chief  of  whose  learned  works  a  '  Critical  History  of  the 
rationalists,  so-called  ;  George  W.  Bethune,  shown  to  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,'  is  well  pronounced  a 
be  of  rare  scholarship,  eloquence,  and  vigor  of  thought,  monument  of  learned  industry :  besides  others,  whose 
by  his  various  discourses.  Among  his  larger  works,  literary  eminence  calls  for  more  especial  mention  than 
his  'Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Gate-  our  space  allows  :  as,  Charles  Hodge  Joseph  F. 
chism,'  have  gained  him,  perhaps,  a  permanent  distinc-  Thompson,  James  Freeman  Clarke  Gardiner  bpnng, 
tion  a;  a  doctnnal  writer.- Robert  Baird.  'the  interna-  Austin  Phelps,  Howard  i\Ialcom,  R'chard  S  .Storrs. 
tional  preacher,' whose  earnest  writings,  as  well  as  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  Ldmund  H  Sears  Robert  J.  Breck- 
other  labors,  have  been  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  enndge,  1- rederick  Hedge.  Leonard  Bacon.  Edward 
Amerira  ■  George  W.  Burnap,  Lyman  H.  Atwater.  A.  Park,  Stephen  H.  Tvng,  B.  F.  Crocker.  _ 
Prof  B  B  Edwards,  Samuel  H.  Turner.  Hubbard  It  is  important  to  add  also  some  niention  of  writers 
Wlnslow,  Nathaniel  West,  Hiram  Mattison,— on  all  on  Morals,  or  subjects  con.-Dected  with  the  second  com- 
whose  names,  of  good  esteem  in  Uterature,  it  would  be  mandment,  and  the  list  would  properly  mc'ude  a  great 
worth  while  to  linger  longer  than  is  here  allowed.  There  number  of  writers  on  political,  social  and  educational 
remain  to  us  Albert  Barnes,  the  most  popular  of  mod-  reform.  We  may  here  name  Joseph  Alden<  Leonard 
em  commentators:  George  P.  Fisher,  whose  able  Bacon.  Henry  B.  Bascom  J.  Bascom  H.  W  Bel- 
essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity  stand  lows,  Francis  Bowen,  El.hu  Burritt  Henry  Ward 
well  in  scholarship  and  philosophy  :  William  G.  T.  Beecher,  William  Ellery  Chann.ng,  J  T  Champ.in, 
Shedd,  a  writer  of  valuable  essays  and  treatises,  among  Caroline  H.  Dall,  OrviUe  Dewey,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
vvhich  his  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  in  deservedly  son,  R.  G.  Hazard,  J.  G.  Holland,  Mark  Hopkins. 
high  reputation  :'  Philip  Schaff,  who  has  eminently  ful-  Francis  I.ieber,  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Ihomas  C. 
filfed  the  prediction  of  his  teacher,  Neander,  in  the  Uphatn.  James  Walker,  Francis  W  ayland,  Hubbard 
fame  of  profound  learning,  evinced  in  many  important  Winslow.  Valuable  writers  in  the  cau.-.e  ot  Education 
works,  among  which  his  great  History  of  the  Christian  have  been  Horace  Mann,  some  of  xvhose  remarkable 
Church  deserves  especial  mention;  Andrew  P.  Pea-  writings  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  hteiature:  War- 
body,  whose  beautiful,  impressive,  and  vigorous  style  ren  Burton,  J.  S.  Hart.  Stephen  Olm,  J.  K.  WicKer- 
worthily  clothes  earnest,  clear,  and  abundant  thought :  sham,  and  many  others.  j  n 
James  Walker,  whose  writings,  though  few  of  them  have  'Jo  this  mention  of  Ethics_  we  i  ■  i>  append  an  allu- 
jet  come  into  print,  are  widely  respected   in  apprecia-  sion  to  American  Metapkysics,  i.  o  i.y  tor  the  saice  « 
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III.  History. — The  severest  critics  of  literature  have  held  that  History 
was  the  last  field   in  which  the  authors  of  a  new  nation  would  be  successful 
I    cannot   conceive    that  this   opinion   is  well  founded,   for    History  was   the 
next  department  of  letters  after  Poetry,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks, 
Herodotus,    the    Father   of   History,  being  one   striking  illustration  ;    Adam 
Bede  another.     But  in  our  own  case  the  rule   may  apply,  and  with  special 
force  ;  for  within  the  last   thirty  years  America  has  produced  a  more  brilliant 
succession  of  writers  of  History  than  can  be  found  during  a  single  generation 
in  any  other  nation.  George  Bancroft  in  his  learned  '  History  of  the  Coloniza   , 
tion   of  the   United   States' — a  title  which  from  the  beginning  should  have 
been  given  to  his  work,  since  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  subject  which  his  title 
would  indicate,  even  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  volume,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  last — it  was  the  first  elaborate  and  scholarly  attempt  to  write  our  annals 
on  the  model  of  a  modern  history.     While  his  work  was  being  issued,  several 
other  historians  appeared  like  new  stars  in   the  constellation  which   is  now 
flashing  over  us.     Jared  Sparks,  President  of  Harvard  College,  in  writing  the 
lives,  and  collecting  the  correspondence  of  Washington  and  Franklin ;  and  in 
bringing  out  his  long  series  of  Biographies  of  distinguished  Americans,  con- 
ferred an  immense   service  on   the  cause  of  History.     Of  Prescott  and  his 
splendid  productions,  I  have  spoken  in  another  place.      Hildreth's  '  History 
of  the  United  States'  has  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  work,  and  will  always 
be  esteemed  for  the  clearness  and  integrity  with  which  it  was  written.   Picker- 
ing's '  Political  History  of  the  United  States  '  may  be  classed  with  Hildreth's, 
neither  of  which  will  cease  to   be   consulted  by  scholars  and  statesmen,  al- 
though  their  lack  of  vivacity  and  imagination  banishes  both  from  the  popular 
libraries.     George  Tucker's  '  Political  History  of  the  United  States'  belongs 
to  the  same  class.     Thomas  H.  Benton's  noble  records  of  American  Consti- 
tutional History  will  outlast  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.     George  Tick- 
nor's  'History  of  Spanish  Literature'  is  the  finest  work  on  that  subject  in 
any  language.     Irving' s  '  Uife  of  Columbus  '  was  the  first  History  which  made 
us  familiar  with  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  grandest  of  all  discoverers  ; 
while  in  his  '  Life  of  Washington  '  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man,  ex- 
cept Marshall,  to  bring  the  chief  founder  of  the  Republic  within  the  popular 
comprehension  of  readers.     Motle3''s  contributions  to  History  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  original  in  the  language.    His  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,' 
and  '  History  of  the  United  Netherlands '  made  those  fascinating  themes  as 
famiUar,  within  a  few  years,  to  the  readers   of  the  English  tongue  as  other 
writers' had  required  generations  to  do.   Palfrey  has  given  us  the  best  '  History 
of  New  England'   yet  written  ;  while  Parkman's  contributions  to  our  early 
History,  in   connection   with   the   Indian    tribes   of  the  West,    supplemented 
McKinney's  '  Memoirs  of  the   Indians,'   Stone's  '  Life  of  Brandt,'  and  Judge 
Campbell's  '  Annals  of  Tryon  County,'  and  the  '  Border  Wars  of  New  York.' 

naming   Noah   Porter's  great  treatise  on  the  '  Human  tors  in  Francis  Bowen,  Charles  C.  Everett,  H.  N.  Daj^ 

Intellect,'  which    is  an  honor  to    the  country.     Haven,  and,  if  we  may  now  proudly  claimhim  as  made  over  M 

Wayland,   and   Upham  have  written    well   concerning  America,  James  McCosh.' 
Merital  Philosophy.     Logic  also  has  f  A.nd  able  exposi-  ' 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of  valuable  contributions  made  by  Ameri- 
can writers  to  this  department  of  Literature. 

IV.  Law ;  Constitutional,  Common,  Admiralty,  and  Inter ?iational.  The 
Bench  and  Bar  of  America.— The  Republic  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished under  most  favorable  auspices  in  many  respects  ;  but  in  none  perhaps 
so  pre-eminently  fortunate,  as  in  the  complete  comprehension  which  its  foun- 
ders had  of  the  sacredness  of  civil  rights — rights,  which,  as  defined  by  the 
chief  jurists  of  England,  placed  impregnable  bulwarks  around  the  dwelling  of 
every  subject — making  life  and  property  secure — converting  every  Anglo- 
Saxon's  home  into  a  castle.  All  this  came  with  the  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Trial  bv  Jury.  These  two  castellated  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,— whose 
demolition  in  those  green  islands  has  sometimes  been  attempted  but  nevei 
effected,— have  been  planted  securely  here,  where  they  have  never  been 
threatened. 

When  the  time  came  for  our  fathers  to  construct  the  political  fabric,  which 
they  reared  as  a  permanent  city  of  refuge,  there  were  not  living  in  the  whole 
British  empire  better  jurists  or  barristers,  or  interpreters  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  Common  law  than  were  the  founders  of  our  institutions.  Hence  our 
primitive  Judicial  System,  which  has  remained  complete  to  this  day.  The 
decisions  of  the  King's  Bench  are  still  quoted  before  our  tribunals,  as  author- 
ities, in  all  cases  of  Common  law,  as  the  decisions  of  our  supreme  tribunals 
in  all  our  States,  and  pre-eminently  of  our  Court  of  final  appeal,  are  by  the 
Bench  of  England. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt,  and  vain  and  useless  in  such  a  work  as 
this  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  long  line  of  jurists  who  have  illustrated  the 
principles  of  Common  law  which  England  had  the  glory  of  fully  establishing, 
at  least  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  But 
I  cannot  withhold  my  homage  as  a  humble  student  of  law,  from  the  legal 
profession  of  the  United  States  :  much  less  my  veneration  for  the  great  lights 
that  have  shone  over  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country. 

I  am  not  sure  but  there  may  be  a  very  enticing  field  left  open  to  writers 
of  legal  literature,  for  a  history  of  the  illuminated  jurists  who,  far  back  into 
colonial  days  pronounced  righteous  judgments,  and  whose  records,  if  care- 
fully scrutinized,  might,  in  spite  of  the  devastations  of  time,  still  leave 
treasures  of  learning,  equity,  and  law  that  would  well  pay  for  the  most  vigi- 
lant explorations.  That  work  I  would  suggest  to  some  future  writer.  It 
will  be  enough  for  me  to  hint  at  the  long  neglected,  and  more  than  half  for- 
gotten mine,  to  which  somebody  will  yet  ply  the  pick  and  spade. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  drew  up  the  chief  part  of  the  judicial 
act  which  was  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  1789 — an  act  which  con 
stituted  the  basis  of  our  judicial  system  as  it  exists  substantially  to-day.  If 
John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina — who  was  Washington's  first  choice  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — could  have  de- 
moted his  fine  talents  and  ripe  learning  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  that  purpot-e,. 
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it  would  have  been  well.  But  John  Jay  of  New  York,  while  he  consented  as 
Rutledge's  successor  to  hold  that  place,  atoned  in  part  for  'he  lack  which 
Rutledge  might  have  supplied  ;  but  for  all  that  Jay  was  moie  in  love  with 
politics  than  with  jurisprudence,  and  ])erhaps  nothing  was  lost  in  coming  down 
to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  really  was  the  first  great  national  jurist  we  had. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  solemn  and  sublime  business  of  jurisprudence, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  settled  opinion  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  was  not  only  by  far  the  greatest  man  who  ever  occupied  that 
high  position,  but  the  profoundest  and  safest  jurist  of  modern  times. 

Marshall  is  the  colossal  figure  in  American  jurisprudence.  Fortunate  in  his 
own  majestic  powers,  fortunate  in  the  unrivaled  Bar, — Webster,  Wirt,  Pinck- 
ney,  Dexter,  Jones  and  their  compeers  who  poured  their  crowded  cornucopite 
at  his  feet  :  thrice  happy  in  the  era  over  which  his  judicial  sway  extended; 
calling  for  a  construction  of  the  first  written  Constitution  known  among  men  , 
the  harmonizing  of  the  revolving  Federal  and  state  orbs  in  our  stellar  system  ; 
his  guiding  hand  laid  on  our  principles  of  government  as  it  started  off  on  its 
career,  gave  it  an  impulse  it  was  ever  after  to  feel  !  Such  opportunities  in  con- 
junction with  such  capacity  to  embrace  and  fulfill  it,  happens  only  once  in  an 
era.  A  corresponding  figure  at  the  Bar  was  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  Fit  ad- 
vocate at  the  feet  of  such  a  tribunal  !  No  grander  scene  in  any  forum  of  time 
than  to  have  heard  Webster  plead,  and  Marshall  listen. 

When  Marshall's  labors  began  we  had  a  new  government  and  a  Constitu- 
tion not  yet  interpreted,  and  his  rulings  were  of  necessity  numerous  and 
original.  Except  in  maxims  and  authorities  of  common  law,  Marshall  had  no 
guide  except  his  own  supreme  judgment,  and  this  proved  all  but  infallible. 
His  rulings  on  constitutional  points  have  seldom  if  ever  been  disturbed.  The 
whole  bar  and  judiciary  of  the  United  States  think  that  when  they  quote  a 
clear  ruling  of  Marshall,  they  have  something  they  can  tie  to. 

Next  to  Marshall  we  suppose  Judge  Story  to  stand.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  industry.  It  is  said  that  Marshall  would  think  out  the  original 
proposition,  and  either  announce  or  write  it,  and  then  say,  '  Brother  Story, 
here  is  the  law,  won't  you  find  the  authorities.'  Story's  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  legal  writings.  He  went  farther  than  any  other  writer  has  gone 
in  collecting  the  hterature  of  the  conflicts  of  laws  and  contracts,  which  has 
been  everywhere  received  as  authority. 

Kent  is  the  American  Blackstone.  Although  he  had  not  the  difticulties 
to  encounter  which  beset  Blackstone,  he  had  to  eliminate  and  bring  out  of 
chaos  authorities  and  principles,  and  he  did  this  work  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. 

Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief-Justice  of  New  York,  established  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  breadth  of  comprehension,  in  clearness  of  perception,  in  lucid  an- 
alysis, in  a  profound  sense  of  justice,  he  hardly  had  an  equal  in  his  times. 
As  a  pure  lawyer  probably  the  greatest  the  State  of  New  York  ever  had  was 
Samuel  I,.  Talcott,  Attorney-General,  while  Elisha  Williams  was  beyond 
question  the  greatest  jury  lawyer  of  America.     New  York  has  been  famous 
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for  her  bench  and  bar,  Columbia  County  particularly  having  contributed  fai 
more  than  her  share  of  judicial  learning  and  eloquence/ 

Utica  furnished  three  attorney-generals  in  succession,  Talcott,  Bronson, 
and  Beardsley;  even  now  two  of  her  citizens  are  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

'•Among  our  writers  in  jurisprudence,"  says  Dr.  Griswold,  "haveteen 
many  of  great  ability  Our  books  of  Codes,  Statutes,  Reports  and  Essays 
on  Rights,  Crimes  and  Punishments,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
common  and  positive  laws  of  Christendom.  Bradford  and  Livingston,  with 
many  others,  entitled  themselves  to  gratitude  by  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  Revenge,  which  until  recently  has  been  the  first  principle  in 
eriminal  legislation.  Their  influence  has  been  widely  acknowledged  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  1  need  but  refer  to  the  great  Marshall,  to 
Hamilton,  'the  first  of  our  constitutional  lawyers;'  to  Parsons,  who  had 
no  superior  in  the  common  law  ;  to  Kent,  whose  decisions  are  '  more  sig- 
nally entitled  to  respect  than  those  of  any  English  chancellor  since  the 
American  Revolution,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Eldon;' 
to  the  voluminous   and  able   works  of  Story,''  or   to    those   of  Livingston, 


'  In  a  very  carefully  prepared  work,  entitled  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Distinguished  Men  of  Col- 
umbia County,  by  William  Raymond,  published  in 
185 1,  an  astonishing  array  of  great  lawyers  and  states- 
men is  presented.  The  author  says  :  '  This  county  is 
greatly  distinguished  for  the  number  and  exalted  tal- 
ents of  her  lawyers  and  statesmen;  and  she  is  equally 
so  for  her  military  and  naval  heroes.  The  names  of 
Worth  and  Allen  are  known  throughout  the  world. 
This  county  has  produced  one  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  Vice-President,  four  Governors  of  States 
and  Territories,  three  Foreign  Ministers,  one  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  one  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  War,  one  United  States  Attorney-General, 
one  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  five  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  several  Circuit  Judges,  four  At- 
torney-Generals of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  two 
United  States  Senators;  besides  many  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  officers,  both  of  the 
State  and  General  Governments.  Several  of  the  offi- 
:es  named  were  filled  in  the  person  of  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren.  If  any  other  county  has  dune  as  much,  it  has  not 
come  to  our  knowledge.' 

After  a  fine  sketch  of  Elisha  Williams,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond portrays  the  career  of  Judge  William  Van  Ness, 
and  the  other  distinguished  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, John  P.,  William  P.,  and  Cornelius  P.,  all  of  whom 
achieved  great  honors — Peter  Van  Schaack — Thomas 
P.  Grosvenor— Robert  R.  Livingston — Daniel  Cady^ 
Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer,  and  his  son  John  C. 
Spencer — Martin  Van  Buren,  President  of  the  United 
States — Benjamin  F.  Butler — Judge  John  W.  Ed- 
monds— Ambrose  L.  Jordan — Jacob  Rutzen  Van  Rens- 
selaer—Nathan-el  Potter  Tallmadge,  and  his  son  Dan- 
iel Bryant  Tallmadge— Judge  John  C.  Hogeboom — 
ludge  Vanderpoel  and  Aaron  Vanderpoel — Peter  Van 
Men— Peter  Sylvester  and   John  Van  Buren.     This  is 
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by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  the  great  jurists  which 
Columbia  County  has  produced. 

■•'  Charles  Si'Mner  paid  the  following  high  tribute 
to  this  great  man  : — 

As  the  exalted  jurist,  he  is  to  take  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  high  in  the  same  firmament  whence 
beam  the  mild  glories  of  Tribonian,  of  Cujas,  of  Hale, 
and  of  Mansfield.  It  was  his  fortune,  unlike  many  who 
have  cultivated  the  law  with  signal  success  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  to  be  called  as  a  judge  practically  to 
administer  and  apply  it  in  the  actual  bu.siness  of  life. 
It  thus  became  to  him  not  merely  a  science,  whose 
depths  and  intricacies  he  explored  in  his  closet,  but  a 
great  and  god-like  instrument,  to  be  employed  in  that 
highest  of  earthly  functions,  the  determination  of  justice 
among  men.  While  the  duties  of  the  magistrate  were 
thus  illumined  by  the  studies  of  the  jurist,  the  latter 
were  tempered  to  a  finer  edge  by  the  experience  of  the 
bench. 

Independent  of  the  incalculable  labors,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace,  except  in  the  knowledge,  happiness, 
and  justice  which  they  helped  to  secure,  the  bare 
amount  of  his  written  and  printed  works  is  enormous 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  common  law. 
His  written  judgments  on  his  own  circuit,  and  his  va- 
rious commentaries,  occupy  twenty-seven  volumes, 
while  his  judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  form  an  important  part  of  no  less  th.an 
thirty-four  volumes  more.  The  vast  professional  la- 
bors of  Coke  and  Eldon,  which  seem  to  clothe  the 
walls  of  our  libraries,  must  yield  in  e.xtent  to  his.  He 
is  the  Lope  de  Vega,  or  the  Walter  Scott  of  the  com- 
mon law.  • 

Called  to  administer  all  the  different  branches  of 
law,  which  are  kept  separate  in  England,  he  showed  a 
mastery  of  all.  His  was  Universal  Empire  ;  and 
wherever  he  set  his  foot,  in  the  wide  and  various  realms 
of  jurisprudence,  it  was  as  a  sovereign  ;  whether  in 
the  ancient  and  subtle  learning  of  real  law  ;  in  the 
criminal  law  ;  in  the  niceties  of  special  pleading  ;  in 
the  more  refined  doctrines  of  contracts  :  in  the  more 
rational  systems  of  the  commercial  and  maritime  law  ; 
in  the  peculiar  and  interesting  principles  and  practice 
of  courts  of  admiralty  and  prize  :  in  the  immense  range 
of  chancery  ;  in  the  modern  but  important  jurisdictiorx 
over  patents :  or  in  that  higher  region,  the  great 
themes  of  public  and  constitutional  law.  'I'here  are 
judgments   by  him  m  each  of  these  bra.iches,  whicb 
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Wheaton/  Stearns,  Duer,  Verplanck,   Philips,  Greenleaf,  Binney,  and  ..thera 

.vhose  names  are  associated  with  these  in  the  memories  of  the  legal  profession.'' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  said  of  our  jurists :   '  I  really  hardly  know 

any  name  which  we  can  so  much  boast  of  as  the  Americans  may  of  that  of 


will  n^t  yield  in  value  to  those  of  any  other  judge  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  even  though  his  studies 
and  duties  may  have  been  directed  to  only  one  par- 
ticular department. 

His  judgments  are  remarkable  for  their  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The 
common  law,  as  is  known  to  his  cost  by  every  student, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  innumerable  'sand-grains'  of 
authorities.  Not  one  of  these  is  overlooked  in  his 
learned  expositions,  while  all  are  combined  with  care, 
and  the  golden  cord  of  reason  is  woven  across  the 
ample  tissue.  Besides,  there  is  in  them  a  clearness, 
■which  flings  over  the  subject  a  perfect  day  ;  a  severe 
logic,  which,  by  its  closeness  and  precision,  makes  us 
feel  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Leibnitz,  that  nothing 
approached  so  near  the  certainty  of  geometry  .^s  the 
reasoning  of  the  law  ;  a  careful  attention  to  the  discus- 
sions at  the  bar,  that  the  court  may  not  appear  to 
neglect  any  of  the  considerations  urged  :  with  a  co- 
pious and  persuasive  eloquence  which  invests  the 
whole.  Many  of  his  judgments  will  be  landmarks  in 
the  law  ;  they  will  be  columns,  like  those  of  Hercules, 
to  mark  the  progress  in  jurisprudence  of  our  age.  I 
know  of  no  single  judge  who  has  established  so  many. 
I  think  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  question,  that 
the  Reports  show  a  larger  number  of  judicial  opinions, 
from  Mr.  Justice  Story,  which  posterity  vvill  not  will- 
ingly let  die,  than  from  any  other  judge  in  the  history 
of  English  and  American  law. 

In  the  history  of  the  English  bench  there  are  but 
two  names  with  combined  eminence  a-s  a  judge  and  as 
an  author — Coke  and  Hale  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Orders 
in  Chancery,  from  the  Verulamian  pen,  should  entitle 
Lord  Bacon  to  this  distinction  ;  and  the  judgments 
of  Lord  Brougham  should  vindicate  the  same  for  him. 
Blackstnne's  character  as  a  judge  is  lost  in  the  fame 
of  the  Commentaries.  To  Mr.  Justice  Story  belongs 
this  double  glory.  Early  in  life  he  compiled  an  im- 
portant professional  work  ;  but  it  was  only  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  after  his  mind  had  been  dis- 
ciplined by  the  labors  of  the  bench,  that  he  prepared 
those  elaborate  Commentaries,  which  have  made  his 
name  a  familiar  word  in  foreign  countries.  They  who 
knew  him  best  observed  the  lively  interest  which  he 
took  in  this  extension  of  his  well-earned  renown.  And 
truly  he  might:  for  the  voice  of  distant  foreign  na- 
tions seems  to  come  as  from  a  living  posterity.  His 
works  have  been  reviewed  with  praise  in  the  journals 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  have  been  cited  as  authorities  in  all  the  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  lawyers  of  the  age,  whose  honorable  career  at 
the  bar  has  conducted  him  to  the  peerage,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
characterized  their  author  as  'The  first  of  living  writers 
on  the  law.' 

•  SuMNKR  al.so  wrote  the  following  on  Wheaton  : — 

He  was  long  and  widely  known  in  various  official 
relations  ;  devoted  for  many  years  to  the  service  of 
his  country  :  studious  always  of  literature  and  juns- 
pnidence  ;  illustrious  as  a  diplomatist  and  expounder 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  with  a  private  character  .so 
pure  as  to  inchne  us  to  forget,  in  its  contemplation,  the 
public  virtues  by  which  his  life  was  filled. 

In  1815  he  appeared  as  an  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Jurisprudence.  This  was  a  Digest  of  the  Law  0/ 
Maritime  Captures  and  Prizes.  In  the  judicial  in- 
quiries incident  to  the  administration  of  the  a^vs  uj 
iitar—%i\\\  maintained  by  the  Christian  world— such  a 
treatise  was  naturally  of  much  practical  utility.  It 
tnay  also  claim  the  palm  of  being  among  the  earliest 
juridical  productions  of  our  country.  Nor  indeed  has 
it  been  without  the  disinterested  praise  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Mr.  Reddie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  recent  work 
on  Maritime  International  Law,  says  :  '  That  although 
it  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
legal  literature  of  Britain,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure 


to  record  our  opinion,  that,  in  point  of  learning  and 
methodical  arrangement,  it  «is  very  superior  to  any 
treatise  on  this  department  of  the  law  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  English  language.'  No  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  jurisprudence  so  early  as  1815  has 
received  such  marked  commendation  abroad.  Ken! 
and  Story  had  not  then  produced  those  works  which 
have  secured  to  them  their  present  freehold  of  Euro- 
pean fame. 

In  1816  he  became  the  Reporter  of  the  Decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
office  he  held  till  1827.  His  Reports  are  in  twelve 
volumes,  and  embody  what  mav  be  called  the  golden 
judgments  of  our  National  Judicature,  from  the  lips 
of  Marshall,  Livingston,  Washington,  Thompson,  and 
Story.     .     .     . 

From  literature  he  passed  again  to  jurisprudence, 
where  he  has  won  his  surest  triumphs.  His  Klejnettts 
of  International  Lair  appeared  in  London  and  the 
United  States  in  1836,  and  again  in  1846,  much  en- 
larged. This  was  fullowed  by  a  History  of  the  Laim 
of  Nations  in  Europe  and  A^nerica,  from  the  Kar- 
liest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  ^Vashington,  which  first 
appeared  in  French,  at  Leipzig,  in  1844. 

His  career  as  a  Difilomatist  abroad  has  been  one 
of  the  longest  in  our  history — longer  even  than  that  of 
Mr.  Adams.  It  was  not  his  fortune  to  affix  his  name 
to  any  treat>',  like  that  of  1783,  which  acknowledged 
our  Independence,  or  that  of  Ghent  in  1815,  which 
restored  peace  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
But  his  extended  term  of  service  was  filled  by  a  suc- 
cession of  wise  and  faithful  labors,  which  have  ren- 
dered incalculable  good  to  his  own  country,  while  they 
have  impressed  his  character  upon  the  public  mind  of 
Europe. 

Justly  eminent  as  a  practical  diplomatist,  his  works 
derived  new  value  from  the  high  place  of  their  author, 
while  even  his  official  position  was  aided  by  his  works. 
His  was  a  solitary  example  in  our  age — perhaps  the 
only  instance  since  Grotins — of  an  eminent  minister, 
who  was  also  an  expounder  of  the  science  of  the  Law 
of  Nations.  His  works,  therefore,  have  been  received 
with  peculiar  respect.  They  may  be  said  already  to 
have  become  authorities.  Such  they  seem  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  two  British  writers  on  this  subject,  who 
who  have  since  appeared,  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr. 
Reddie.  The  former,  in  his  interesting  Commentaries 
says,  '  Dr.  Wheaton's  work  is  the  best  elementary 
treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations  that  has  appeared  ; ' 
while  Mr.  Reddie  declares,  in  his  Treatise  on  Maritime 
International  Law,  that  'This  work,  although  not  by  a 
British  author,  was  certainly,  at  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation, the  most  able  and  scientific  Treatise  on  Inter- 
national Law,  which  had  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.' it  is  admitted  that  the  arrangement  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  Martens,  Chittj',  Schmalz,  or  Kluber. 

Others  may  have  done  better  in  the  high  art  of 
history  ;  but  no  American  historian  has.  like  him, 
achieved  European  eminence  as  a  writer  on  the  Law 
of  Nations  ;  nor  has  any  other  American  writer  on  the 
last  great  theme  been  recognized  abroad  as  an  histo- 
rian. He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ; 
and  I  cannot  forget  that,  at  the  time  of  his  admission, 
the  question — so  honorable  to  the  double  fame  of  Mr. 
Wheaton — was  entertained  by  the  late  Baron  Dege- 
rando,  the  jurist  and  philanthropist,  whether  he  .should 
more  properly  be  received  Into  the  section  of  History 
or  of  Jurisprudence.  To  the  latter  he  was  finally  at- 
tached.    Prescolt  and  Bancroft  belong  to  the  former. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  expounder  of  the  Public  In 
ternational  Law  that  his  name  will  be  most  widely  cher- 
ished. In  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization,  many 
of  the  rules,  now  sustained  by  learned  subtlety  or  un- 
questioning submission — shaping  the  public  relations 
of  -States — may  pass  away.  The  Institution  of  War, 
with  its  complex  code,  now  sanctioned  and  legalized  bj 
nations,  as  a  proper  mode  of  adjusting  their  di.sputes, 
may  yield  to  some  less  questionable  Arbitrament.     But 
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Professor  Story,  and  Chancellor  Kent,  and  others  of  very  great  distinction.' 
Professor  Dilingham  remarks  of  Francis  Lieber's  works  :  'They  have  received 
the  highest  eulogies  from  men  eminent  in  jurisprudence  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. John  Bouvier,  George  T.  Curtis,  Theodore  Woolsey,  William  Whiting, 
J.  N.  Pomeroy,  Timothy  Walker,  and  several  others  at  least  as  profoundly 
learned  and  of  as  high  authority  in  law,  but  whose  treatises  are  chiefly  pro 
fessional  rather  than  national,  have  produced  legal  works  of  great  merit.' 

V.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.— \Jn<\Qr  these  rubrics  the  Ameri- 
cans have,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  distinguished  by  their  original  con- 
tributions  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 

■  Fra?iklin.—l  need  not  speak  further  of  his  invaluable  discoveries,  nor  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  science  throughout  the  world.  Ritten- 
house,  Bowditch,  and  Nulty  became  distinguished  in  mathematics.  Bow- 
ditch's  translation  of  the  M'ecanique  Celeste  was  a  vast  labor.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  four  quarto  vo-lumes  in  1829,  1832,  1834,  1838.  It  was  something 
greater  than  a  translation,  for  more  than  half  of  it  was  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  original,  which  from  being  obscure  and  complex,  required  illu- 
minating annotations  ;  and  it  also  embraced  a  record  of  new  discoveries. 
The  London  Quarterly  Rcvieiv,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  said, 
'  it  savored  of  the  gigantesque.'  It  seemed  to  be  too  great  ever  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  'but  to  have  even  commenced  it,'  the  reviewer  said,  was  'highly  credit- 
able to  American  science  as  the  harbinger  of  future  achievements  in  the 
loftiest  fields  of  intellectual  prowess.' 

Nathaniel  BoTvdifch,  the  son  of  a  cooper,  after  learning  his  father's  trade, 
and  mastering  the  business  of  ship  chandlery,  went  to  sea  ;  where  an  English 
sailor  taught  him  the  elements  of  navigation.  He  learned  Latin  by  himself, 
that  he  might  read  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  afterwards  taught  himself 
Spanish.  Italian,  and  German.  Becoming  a  superior  navigator  by  long  voy- 
ages, he  published  in  1802  his  Ne%v  Atnerican  Practical  Navigator,  which 
was  printed  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  everywhere  esteemed  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published.' 

a  profound  .Interest  will  always  attach  to  the  writings  pleted  between  1814  and  1817  the  great  undertaking  on 

of  those  ?reat  masters  who  have  striven  to  explain,  to  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  a  translation  of  the  Meca-. 

advance,   and  to  refine  that  system  which,  though  in-  nique  Celeste  of  Laplace  (4  vols.,  1829-  38)  ;   ttie  tiltH 

complete,  has   helped    to   constrain   in   the   bonds   of  volume,  which  Laplace  had  added  to  his  work  many 

Peace    the    wide    Christian   Commonwealth.      Among  years  after  the  other,  was   subsequently  issued  under 

these  Mr.  Wheaton's  place  is  conspicuous.     His  name  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  B.  Pierce,  accompanied  by 

is  already   inscribed   <in   the   same  table  with   that  of  an  elaborate  commentary.     It  was  estimated  that  tnere 

Grotius,  Pufteiidorf,  and  Vattel.  were  at  that  time  but  two  or  perhaps  three  persons  in 

1  On  the  close  of  his  seafaring  life,  he  was  elected  America,  and  not  more  than   twelve  m  C-reat  i^ritain, 

president  of  the  Essex  Kire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com-  who  were  able  to  read  the  original  work  critically.      Ihe 

pany,   wliich  situation  he  held   till    1823.     His  attach-  French  astronomer,  thoroughly  master  ot    the  mighty 

ment  to  his  native  place  made  him  decline  the  chair  of  subject,   very  often   omitted  intermediate  steps  in   his 

matheinatic-,    iii    Harvard    University  in    1808,  in    the  demonstrations,   and    grasped    the   conclusion  withoul 

University  of  Virginia   in   1S18,  and  at  West   Point  in  showing   the  process.     It  was  the  design  of  Dr.  bow- 

1820.     Am.op<^  his  productions  were  a  chart  of  remark-  ditch  to  supply  these  deficiencies.     Another  object  was 

able   beauty  and   exactness  of  the  harbors  of  .Salem,  to  record  subsequent  discoveries,  to  continue  the  origi- 

Marblehead,   IJeverly,  and  Manchester;   many  contri-  nal  work  to  -he  latest  date,  and  to  subjoin  parallel  pas- 

butions,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects,  to  the  'Tran-  sages  from  ^  -ometers  who  had  treated  of  the  same  sub- 

sactions'  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien-  jects.     A  thivi   object  was  to  show  the  sources   trom 

ces  ;   the  article  on  modern  astronomy  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  which  Laplact  had  derived  assistance.      J  he  elucida 

'  North  American  Review : '   and  many  articles  in  the  tions  and  commentaries  form  more  than  halt  the  work 

American  edition  of  '  Rees's  Cyclopaedia."     He  com-  as  produced  by  Dr.   15owditch.     In  1823  he  becamt 
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Professor  Dilingham  well  says  :  '  In  Mathematics  many  new  names  have 
arisen,  from  whom  are  departed  H.  N.  Robinson,  William  M.  Gillespie,  John 
Gummere,  A.  D.  Bache,  Benjamin  Greenleaf.  Benjamin  Pierce  has  produced 
great  fruits  of  the  profoundest  mathematical  gifts.  Other  distinguished  names 
are  Davies,  Loomis,  Chauvenet,  Mahan,  Maury — and,  indeed,  we  know  not 
where  to  end  our  list  of  them. 

'In  no  country  has  the  study  of  meteorology  been  cultivated  with  so  much 
success  as  in  the  United  States,  for  here  the  results  have  been  most  brilliant  and 
jiractical.  Among  the  early  propounders  of  original  theories,  were  Redfield 
and  Espey.  They  attracted  great  attention  among  scientists  of  Europe,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  production  of  "  Winds  and  Currents,"  by  Matthew  F. 
Maur}^,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  shipmasters.  The  last  edition  of  this 
work  is  considered  final  authorit)^  so  far  as  the  phenomena  had  been 
observed.  It  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  '  Bureau  of  Signal  Service,'  which 
was  only  a  just  recognition  of  its  rank  in  the  progress  of  meteorologica 
science.' ' 

Doctor  Hare,  Mr.  Loomis,  and  many  others  have  advanced  this  science  ; 
but  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  to  Franklin  alone  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  published  the  first  acute,  philosophical  observations  which  afforded 
the  germs  of  the  recent  doctrines  of  storms. 

Professor  Dillingham  thus  supplements  the  record  : 

'  In  chemistry  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  labors  of  Rumford,  Web- 
ster, Silliman,  Hare  and  Henry  ;  ^  in  Mineralogy,  to  those  of  Cleveland,  Dana, 

Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  appreciation  of  weather  phenomena   involves  a  much 

Company   in   Boston.     During   the  latter  years  of  his  wider  field  ot  investigation.     .Stations  have  been  estab- 

life   he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Athenasum.  Presi-  lished   on   St.    Paul's   Island  in   Behring  .Sea,    at    St. 

dent  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Michael's   in   Norton    Sound,     not    far    from   Behring 

and  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College. —  Straits;  at   Fort  Yukon,  and  across  the    northernmost 

See  '  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,'  by  his  son  N.  J.  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  with  tiie  concur- 

Bowditch  (Boston,  1839). — A/>/>leton's  American  Cyc-  rence  of  the   Hudson's  Bay  Company.       Even  Green- 

lopcedici,  vol.  iii.,  p.  163.  land,  Labrador,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia 

"  The  Signal  Service  Bureau,  and  the  great  work  it  ^^X^  combined    to  form  a    line  of  posts  encircling  the 

,  ,        .  ,  ,  ,         ^  ,    ,  globe,  at   which   observations  are   taken  at    the   same 

has  already  performed,  are  worthy  of  more   extended  absolute  moment  of  time,  corresponding  as  nearly  as 

notice  than  I  can  give.      I  must  limit  myself  to  the  fol-  possible  to    7.35   a.m.   at  Washington.       Furthermore, 

lowing  passages  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  r^-Z^'aw^  .•  '^^   more  southern    observatories  in  Europe  and   Asia 

are  co-operating  in  the  same   general  plan  of  observa- 

WASHiNf.iON,  Nov.  28. — The  report  of  General  A.  tories,  while,  beside  the  stations  of  the  Signal   Service 

J.  Meyer,  chief  signal   officer  of  the  army,  h.iving  in  m  the  West  Indies,  not  a  few  first-class  establishments 

charge  the  subject  of  national  meteorology,  for  the  year  in  South  America  render    their  assistance  also.      1  hus 

1874,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  .Secretary  of  War,  the  entire   scientific  resources  of  the  world    have   been 

and  is  a  document  of  unusual  interest,  as  showing  tha  called  into  play  by  General  Myer  in  his  plan  of  simul- 

vast  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  taneous   observations,    not  merely   for  the  purpose  of 

the    thoroughness   and    efficiency  with  which  they  are  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  physics  of 

prosecuted,  together  with  the  great  economical  and  sci-  the  globe  generally,  but  with  the  very  purpose  of  mak- 

entific  value  of  the  results  attained.       It  is  a  great  mis-  ing  such  generalizations  and   deductions   as  will  allow 

take  to  suppose  that  the  publication  of  the  probabilities  the  prediction  of  atmospheric   changes   far  in  advance 

of  the  weather  in  the  daily  papers  is  the  end  and   aim  of  what  is  now  possible  from   facts  noted  by  telegraph 

of  the  organization  of  this  branch  of  the  Government  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United  States, 
service.     This  is,  to  be  sure,  one  feature  of  it  and  of  ,  ,    ,        , 

great  practical   moment,  Involving  as  it  does  a  careful  "  "^^  °^^^  =*  source  of  ever  recurrmg  regret  dur- 

record  several  times  a  day  of  vari;i  tions  of  temperature,  ing  the  preparation  of  this  work,  that   I  was  bound  by 

barometrical  pressure,  the  direction  of  the  winds^  condi-  such  restrictions  as  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to  give 
Uon  of  the  sky,  the  rain  and  sn.nv  fall,  etc.,  with  obser-  1  ■        ,•,  ■  r  ,     !-    , 

vations  of  the  meteorological  phenomena,  and  those  re-  anything  like  a  satisfactory  portrayal  of  the  labors  of 

curring  periodically  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king-  my  illustrious  countrj'men  in  any  one   field  of  achieve- 

dom        It  likewise  embraces  a    careful   study   of    the  ^ent      I  have  felt  this  more  deeply,  perhaps,  in  the  de 
condition  01  the  waters  m  our  Western  rivers,  by  means  .       .  r  j    r         i- 

of  which  announcements  of  threatened  rises  in  any  part  partment  of  scientific  progress,  than  m  any  otlier  ;  foi 

of  their  extent  are  transmitted  to  their  lower  portions  in  next  to  those  who   devote   themselves  to  works  of  pure 

time  for  the  protection  of  property  and  life  against  their  philanthropv  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  ther  fellow- 

dangers.  ^  u  ,  ■  t 

Nor  are  meteorological  investigations  limited  merely  "a"'    '""^  cultivators   of    pure    science    comm.ind    oui 

K>  the  older  portion  of  the  United  .States,  as  the  proper  highest  regard. 
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and  Beck  ,  m  Geology,  to  those  of  Maclure,  HitclTCock,  Silliman,  Mather, 
Emmons,  Vanuxem,  Rogers,  Jackson,  Troost,  Percival  Houghton,  and  Hall, 
and  in  Botany  to  those  of  Bartram,  Barton,  ElHott,  Bigelow,  Gray.  Torry 
and  Darlington.  There  have  been  no  European  Ornithologists  during  this 
century  to  be  ranked  before  or  even  with  Wilson  and  Audubon.  The  works 
on  Entomology  by  Mr.  Say  and  Mr.  Le  Conte,  on  Herpetology  by  Dr.  Hol- 
brook,  on  Icthyology  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Holbrook  and  Dr.  Storer,  on  Mam- 
malogy  by  Dr.   Bachman,  and   on   Conchology  by  Mr.   Lea,  have  very  great 


Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  is  worthy  of  a  better  sketch  than  I 
can  give  him.  I  do  not  know  of  any  American  who 
started  at  an  earlier  period  in  life  with  a  more  absorbing 
passion  for  knowledge,  who  pursued  it  with  greater  ear- 
nestness and  enthusiasm,  or  who  reaped  richer  harvests 
in  more  fields  of  investigation  than  this  chieftain  in 
science. 

Being  invited  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  then  just  about  to  be  organized — 1846 
— to  recommend  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the 
Will  of  the  founder,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  that  Institution, 
which  has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  of  its  kind 
during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence.  He 
has  been  its  life,  comprehending  more  completely  per- 
haps than  any  other  man,  the  mind  of  Smithson;  he 
has  executed  his  Will  so  completely,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
immortal  donor  must  look  down  upon  him  with  admira- 
tion and  love,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  enjoys 
a  fame  which  is  not  often  acquired  in  so  brief  a  period. 
I  can  find  space  only  for  a  brief  enumeration  of  his  more 
prominent  scientific  investigations  and  discoveries. 

1.  A  sketch  of  the  topography  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  embodying  the  results  of  the  survey  before  men- 
tioned. 

2.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Beck  and  the  Hon.  Simeon 
De  Witt,  the  organization  of  the  meteorological  system 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  The  development,  for  the  first  time,  of  magnetic 
power,  sufficient  to  sustain  tons  in  weight,  in  soft  iron, 
by  a  comparatively  feeble  galvanic  current. 

4.  The  first  application  of  electro-magnetism  as  a 
power,  to  produce  continued  motion  in  a  machine. 

5.  An  exposition  of  the  method  by  which  electro- 
magnetism  might  be  employed  in  transmitting  power  to 
a  distance,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability 
of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  which,  without  these 
discoveries,  was  impossible. 

6.  The  discovery  of  the  induction  of  an  electrical 
current  in  a  long  wire  upon  itself,  or  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  a  current  by  the  use  of  a  spiral 
conductor. 

7.  The  method  of  inducing  a  current  of  quantity 
from  one  of  intensity,  and  ■z'ice  I'ersa. 

8.  The  discovery  of  currents  of  induction  of  different 
orders,  and  of  the  neutralization  of  the  induction  by  the 
interposition  of  plates  of  metal. 

g.  The  discovery  that  the  discharge  of  a  T.eyden  jar 
consists  of  a  series  of  oscillations  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  equilibrium  is  restored. 

10.  The  induction  of  a  current  of  electricity'  from 
lightning  at  a  great  distance,  and  proof  that  the  dis- 
charge from  ?  thunder  cloud  also  consists  of  a  series  of 
oscillations 

11.  The  oscillating  condition  of  a  lightning-rod  while 
tr.^n^mitting  a  discharge  of  electricitj'  from  the  clouds 
causing  it,  though  in  perfect  connection  with  the  earth, 
to  emit  sparks  of  sufficient  intensity  to  ignite  combusti- 
ble substances. 

12.  Investigations  on  molecular  attraction,  as  exhib- 
ited in  liquids,  and  in  yielding  and  rigid  solids,  and  an 
exposition  c-f  the  theory   of  soap   bubbles.      [These  or- 


iginated from  his  being  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  bursting  of  the  great  gun  on  the  United 
States  steamer  Princeton.] 

13.  Original  experiments  on  and  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  acoustics,  as  applied  to  churches  and  other 
public  buildings. 

14.  E.xperiments  on  various  instruments  to  be  used 
as  fog  signals. 

15.  A  series  of  experiments  on  various  illuminating 
materials  for  light-house  use,  and  the  introduction  of 
lard  oil  for  lighting  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
This  and  the  preceding  in  his  ofiice  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Experiments  of  the  Light-House  Board, 

16.  Experiments  on  heat,  in  which  the  radiation  from 
clouds  and  animals  in  distant  fields  was  indicated  by 
the  thermo-electrical  apparatus  applied  to  a  reflecting 
telescope. 

17.  Observations  on  the  comparative  temperature  of 
the  sun-spots,  and  also  of  different  portions  of  the  sun's 
disk.  In  these  experiments  he  was  assisted  by  Profes- 
sor Alexander. 

18.  Proof  that  the  radiant  heat  from  a  feebly  lumin- 
ous flame  is  also  feeble,  and  that  the  increase  of  radiant 
light,  by  the  introduction  of  a  solid  substance  into  the 
flame  of  the  compound  blowpipe,  is  accompanied  with 
an  equivalent  radiation  of  heat,  and  also  that  the  in- 
crease of  light,  and  radiant  heat  in  a  flame  of  hydrogen, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  solid  substance,  is  attended 
with  a  diminution  in  the  heating  power  of  the  flame  it- 
self. 

19.  The  reflection  of  heat  from  concave  mirrors  of 
ice,  and  its  application  to  the  source  of  the  heat  derived 
from  the  moon. 

20.  Observations,  in  connection  with  Professor  Alex- 
ander, on  the  red  flames  on  the  border  of  the  sun,  as 
observed  in  the  annular  eclipse  of  1S38. 

21.  Experiments  on  the  phosphorogenic  ray  of  the 
sun,  from  which  it  is  shown  that  this  emanation  is  polar- 
izable  and  refrangible,  according  to  the  same  laws  which 
govern  light. 

22.  On  the  penetration  of  the  more  fusible  metals 
into  those  less  readily  melted,  while  in  a  solid  state. 

Besides  these  experimental  additions  to  physical 
science,  Professor  Henry  is  the  author  of  twenty-five 
[1846-71]  reports,  giving  an  exposition  of  the  annual 
operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  also 
published  a  series  of  essays  on  meteorologj'  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Reports,  which,  besides  an  exposition  of  es- 
tablished principles,  contain  many  new  suggestions; 
and,  among  others,  the  origin  of  the  development  of 
electricity,  as  exhibited  in  the  thunder-storm  ;  and  an 
essay  on  the  principal  source  of  the  power  which  does 
the  work  of  developing  the  plant  in  the  bud,  and  the 
animal  in  the  egg. 

He  has  also  published  a  theory  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, in  his  address  as  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  the  principle 
of  which  is.  that  in  instruction  the  order  of  nature  should 
be  followed  ;  that  we  should  begin  with  the  concrete  and 
end  with  the  abstract,  the  one  gradually  shading  into 
the  other  ;  also  the  importance  of  early  impressions,  and 
the  tendency  in  old  age  to  relapse  into  the  vices  of  early 
youth.  Youth  is  the  father  of  old  age  rather  than  of 
manhood. 

He  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  neve-  failed  ta 
impart  to  his  students  a  portion  of  his  own  enrni'siasm. 
His  object  was  not  merely  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  but  mainly  to  give  clear  expositions  of  priicijil ;s , 
to  teach  the  use  of  generalizations:  the  method  cl  ar- 
riving at  laws  by  the  process  of  induction,  and  the  in 
ference  from  these  of  facts  by  logical  deduction. 
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merits,  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged.  The  writings  of  God- 
man,  Hays,  and  other  zoologists  have  likewise  merited  and  received  general 
applause.'  ' 

'  Astro7iomy  has  parted  with  George  P.  Bond,  William  C.  Bond,  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  and  Olmstead.  Well-known  writers  in  this  science  are  Hannah  M. 
Bouvier,  W  A.  Norton,  B.  A.  Gould,  and  C.  H.  Davis.  Bache,  Newton, 
Maury,  Wilkes,  Blodget,  and  Loomis  have  also  rendered  distinguished  service 
to  Meteorology,  which  has  lost  that  of  Redfield,  Espy,  and  Dr.  Hare.  In 
Natural  Philosophy,  eminent  names  are  Olmstead,  Snell,  Ewbank,  Renwick. 
The  chief  ranks  of  noted  names  in  Chemistry  before  given  have  been  refilled 
by  Cooke,  Storer,  Eliot,  Hosford,  Youmans,  Rodgers,  Knapp,  Biddle,  Porter, 
Wells.  The  last  named  was,  until  recently,  the  highly  competent  editor  of 
the  '  x\nnual  of  Scientific  Discovery.'  His  able  successors  are  Samuel  Knee- 
land  and  John  Trowbridge.  Professor  Dana  is  still  left,  the  Nestor  of  Amer- 
ican Mineralogists  and  Geologists.  Overman,  Shepard,  Hitell,  and  Alger 
have  also  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  Mineralogy.  Geology  has  lost 
the  following  master-laborers,  Hitchcock,  Silliman,  Emmons,  Vanuxem, 
Rogers,  Woost,  Maclure,  Houghton,  Cotting  ;  and  has  happily  gained,  be- 
sides Dana,  a  Whitney,  Hall,  Owen,  Percival,  Jackson,  Mather,  Adams,  Fos- 
ter, Isaac  Lea,  Loomis,  Lynch,  Trask,  Blake,  Norwood,  Lieber,  Winchell, 
Hayden,  and  many  more.  Gray  has  continued  making  admirable  additions 
to  the  literature  of  Botany.  Wood's  botanical  treatises  are  also  widely  useful. 
Nuttall,  Leavenworth,  and  others  have  contributed  valuable  knowledge  of 
this  '  amiable  science,'  Zoology  can  now  hardly  be  thought  of  without  the 
great  name  of  Agassiz  ;  and  a  noble  company  of  other  zoologists  have  highly 
exalted  American  science,  among  whom  are  Gould,  Leidy,  Cope,  Hagan, 
Stimpson,  Hall,  Clark,  Lea,  Walter,  Harvey,  Holmes,  Kneeland,  Conrad, 
Morse,  Orton,  Hart,  De  Kay.  Alexander  Wilson,  the  great  Ornithologist, 
and  his  successors,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  Nuttall,  and  Cassin,  are  gone  ; 
Elliot  and  Spencer  Baird  remain.  Excellent  works  on  Entomology  have  been 
written  by  Harris,  Packard,  Trimble,  and  Verrill.  Baird  and  Gill  are  noted 
m  Ichthyology ;  Adams,  Binney,  and  Bland  in  Conchology.  Ethnology  has 
lost  Schoolcraft,  Gallatin,  and  Morton.  Other  contributors  thereto  are  J.  R. 
Bartlett,  Squier,  Brace,  Brinton,  Gliddon,  Nott,  and  Hayden.  Geographical 
literature  is  indebted  first  to  Guyot,  and  also  in  an  eminent  degree  to  Colton, 
Mitchell,  Page,  Pickering,  and  Marsh.* 

VI.  Explorations  by  State  Authority. — Within  recent  times,  not  only  the 
National  Government,  but  all  the  States  have  instituted  surveys  in  the  geology 
and  general  natural  history  of  their  territories  ;  and  these  surveys  have  been 
for  the  most  part  so  thorough  and  reliable,  that  their  Reports,  now  extending 
over  several  hundred  volumes,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  among  the  proudesl 
achievements  of  our  times,  and  as  Professor  Agassiz  '  remarked  not  long  be- 

'  Griswold's  Prose  Writers  of  America,   Introduc-     '  the  outlook  for  science  in  the  united  s  iates— 

ion,  pp.  27,  28.  _  DEATH   OF   AOASSIZ. 

'  Dilingham's  Supplement  to  Griswold.  ...  „  ,t     ,    .,, 

Little  did  the  postman  of  North  1  arrj'town-on  th« 
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fore  his  death,  '  altogether  unparalleled  in  other  countries,  but  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  which  enlightened  enterprise  has  reared  in  the  cause  of  science. 
How  valuable,'  he  said,  '  will  this  vast  body  of  facts  be  to  the  student  and 
inquirers  of  the  ages  that  are  to  come.' 

VII.  Romantic  Fiction. — My  words  must  now  be  brief.  It  was  not 
many  years  after  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  asked  '  who  reads  an  American 
book  ? '   that  the  foUowing  strange  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Cooper  appeared 


Hudson  know  how  much  he  was  doing  on  the  morning 
o£  the  13th  of  March,  1873,  when  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
threw  into  the  doorway  of  a  tiny  villa  the  New  York 
papers,  and  hurried  away  to  complete  his  rounds.  Many 
a  cathedral  has  rung  out  its  glorious  chimes  over  a  great 
Capitol  on  some  festival  day,  without  awakening  such 
glad  responses  from  listening  spirits,  as  were  stirred  by 
the  silver  notes  of  that  little  cottage  bell. 

The  eye  of  its  master  glanced  over  the  following 
paragraph  from  Boston:  'To-day  Professor  .\gassiz 
addressed  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  their  visit 
to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge, 
and  asked  for  aid  for  a  Summer  School  at  the  Seaside 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  Natural  History ' — tie 
asked  in  vain.  The  State  which  boasts  an  Athens  for 
itscapitol  'cared  little  for  preserved  toads,' as  one  of 
its  Athenian  legislators  said. 

A  flush  came  over  the  reader's  face,  and  in  a  moment 
of  generous  inspiration  he  exclaimed  :  '  Is  it  possible 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  can  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  appeals  of  a  man  who  was  the  friend,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Humboldt,  who  is,  himself,  at 
this  day  the  very  Nestor  of  Science,  and  who  has  de- 
voted so  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  that  State?— Well,  I  know  what  we  will  do. 
We  will  give  to  Professor  Agassiz,  if  he  will  accept  it, 
the  Island  of  Penikese  with  all  attached  to  it,  and,  if 
necessary,  funds  to  enable  him  to  found  his  Summer 
School,  let  Massachusetts  do  as  it  may.' 

It  was  all  settled  on  the  very  spot  where  the  inspira- 
tion was  bom.  A  despatch  brought  the  legal  adviser  and 
man  of  affaires  from  New  York,  to  arrange  preliminar- 
ies, and  that  night  the  two  were  on  the  fast  tram  for 
Boston.  On  the  following  day  the  strangers  formally 
tendered  the  donation  to  Professor  Agassiz.  When 
the  great  savant  heard  the  purpose  of  their  mission, 
the  thought  seemed  too  grand  to  be  taken  in  all  at 
once. 

It  was  a  coronation  for  the  king  of  Modern  Science, 
'  and  from  an  unpretending  New  Yorker,  too  ! ' 

The  news  was  flashed  under  the  oceans  and  over 
the  Continents  to  the  friends  of  Science,  and  that  night 
the  name  of  John  Anderson  was  inscribed  forever  on 
ihe  roll  of  honor  of  every  University  in  the  world,  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  a  School,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Donor,  which  is  destined  to  take  the  front  rank,  and 
to  receive  the  recognition  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
astic institutions  on  earth.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
offerings  ever  made  to  pure  science,  and  it  was  most 
gracefully  accepted  by  one  who  is  recognized  as  among 
the  greatest  of  living  scientists. 

It  1%  unnecessary  to  trace  the  generous  gift,  sup- 
plemented as  it  was  by  a  still  more  munificent  endow- 


ment, through  its  intermediate  stages.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  the  early  summer  we  find  The  A  udersoH 
School 0/  -Vatural  History  e5X3.h\\f,\ied  on  the  Island 
of  Penikese,  which  had  been  thus  devoted  to  its  uses, 
and  the  great  Apostle  of  Science  surrounded  by  his 
disciples  diligently  pursuing  the  studies  contemplated 
in  its  foundation. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  too  much  congratula- 
tion, that  Natural  Science  has  thus  at  last  begun  to 
claim  some  share  of  the  benefactions  of  the  rich,  and 
more  prominence  in  the  curriculum  of  liberal  education. 
We  do  not  decry  classic  learning.  Its  chaste  light 
will  always  illumine  our  path.  Our  Universities  will 
never  fail  to  transmit  the  ancient  torch  from  age  to  age. 
But  hereafter,  the  mind  of  this  country  will  live  more 
and  more  in  the  sunlight  of  Natural  Science.  The 
Classics  are  behind  us  with  their  benedictions.  Science 
is  beckoning  us  into  the  future,  with  its  vast  possibili- 
ties.    We  go  out  to  meet  her  in  her  shining  robes. 

But  for  the  straitness  of  our  space,  we  should  gladly 
speak  of  other  munificent  gifts,  from  Smithson  and 
Cooper,  to  Peabody  and  Sheffield,  and  the  now  rapidly 
swelling  list  of  men,  who,  afthough  shut  out  by  other 
absorbing  pursuits  from  the  penetralia  of  the  Temple 
of  Learning,  still  feel  its  value  to  the  nation,  and  send 
their  offerings  to  its  altars. 

And  how  much  better  it  is  for  them  to  do  it,  as  An 
derson  and  others  have  done,  while  they  are  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  a  fine  manhood,  'while  the  eye  is  yet  undim- 
med,  and  their  natural  force  yet  unabated.' 

When  the  paralysis  of  death  begins  to  relax  the 
millionaire's  grasp  on  his  gold,  and  over  his  slowly 
glazing  eyeballs  the  horrible  truth  flashes  that,  in  buying 
the  world,  he  has  paid  for  it  with  his  soul,  what  poor 
comfort  for  him  then  to  give  away  what  he  can  no 
longer  keep  !  This  is  not  an  American  way  of  doing 
things.  Our  hero-workers  are  teaching  the  world 
better  lessons.  We  are  a  nation  of  working  men, 
marching  over  a  continent  of  gold  ;  and  Science  is  to 
receive  such  honors  in  this  land,  as  have  never  before 
been  paid  at  her  shrine,  by  bankers,  nobles  and  kings. 
The  great  Apo.stle  of  Science  has  ceased  from  his 
mighty  labors  in  the  flesh.  But  his  noble  spirit  will 
long  hover  over  the  haunts  of  learning,  and  inspire  her 
worshippers.  Much  as  the  generous  Andkkson  may 
lament  the  loss  of  his  friend,  it  will  always  be  grateful 
to  remember  that  his  munificent  gift  came  in  time  for 
Agassiz  to  organize  his  school,  which  was  the  last 
great  labor  of  his  life.  Hereafter  the  beautiful  island 
will  be  the  Mecca  of  science  where  its  disciples  wiU 
gather  in  veneration  and  love,  and  Penikese  leceive  u 
new  consecration. — ^fy  Life-Note  Book.     MS. 
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in  the  same  periodical : — 'The  empire  of  the  sea  has  been  conceded  to  him 
by  acclamation ;  in  the  lonely  desert  or  untrodden  prairie,  among  the  savage 
Indians  or  scarcely  less  savage  settlers,  all  equally  acknowledge  his  dominion 
Within  this  circle  none  dares  walk  but  he.' — cxxiii. 

His  fiist  book,  '  Precaution,'  was  a  failure,  an  utter  failure.  It  deserved 
to  be.  One  of  his  weaknesses  was  to  persist  in  republishing  it.  It  was  a 
feeble,  jejune  effort,  written  by  a  man  who  was  ignorant  of  everything  but  the 
life  of  the  frontier  and  the  sea.  On  his  first  appearance  in  the  literary  world 
he  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and  fell  flat  upon  the  floor.  But  the  book  at- 
tracted no  attention,  and  left  him  as  obscure  as  it  found  him.  Discovering 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  that  this  species  of  writing 
was  a  hopeless  business,  he  launched  off  into  the  American  Revolution,  and 
brought  out  the  '  Spy.'  It  was  the  first  American  romance  of  any  talent 
whose  scene  was  founded  in,  and  whose  «associations  belonged  to  the 
times,  the  men,  and  the  events  of  1776.  It  was  a  bold,  straightforward 
story,  filled  with  generous  feelings,  honestly  and  artlessly  told,  and  withal 
dealt  in  events  which  must  always  stir  the  deepest  fountains  of  American  feel- 
ing. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  have  struck  the  heart  of  the 
American  people,  and  created  a  reputation  for  its  author  at  once.  This  was 
in  fact  the  case,  for  the  '  Spy '  had  not  been  published  six  months  before  the 
name  of  Cooper  was  mentioned  with  pride  in  all  the  literary  circles  of  this 
country,  and  even  the  reviewers  of  Europe  began  to  bestow  some  attention 
upon  his  work.  Criticism  has  pronounced  the  book  to  have  been  nothing 
very  extraordinary,  and  no  young  writer  could  hope  in  1875  to  rise  from 
obscurity  on  any  such  performance.  But  it  was  the  first  attempt  in  romance 
to  picture  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  American  Revolution.  Wash- 
ington himself  was  one  of  the  characters  of  the  '  Spy,'  and  there  was  some- 
thing fine  in  the  conceit  of  introducing  that  lofty  and  generous  being  under 
the  quaint  guise  in  which  he  is  veiled  in  Cooper's  book.  The  literary  tastes 
of  the  nation  at  the  time  were  rude.  Journalism  had  hardly  begun  to  exist. 
Except  in  a  few  of  our  cities,  there  was  no  class  of  leisure  and  fortune,  and 
what  at  that  time  electrified  the  American  people,  would  now  fall  unnoticed 
into  oblivion.  The  early  authors  of  every  nation  have  an  advantage  over 
all  their  successors.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Irving  would  not  have  been  achieved 
so  readily,  had  he  not  written  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago.  Then,  there  were 
not  five  American  authors  of  recognized  talent.  Even  Marshall  was 
quoted  as  one  of  our  standard  literary  authorities,  because  he  had  written  a 
remarkably  calm,  impartial  history  of  the  life  of  Washington.  Franklin 
was  almost  as  great  an  antiquity  as  he  is  now,  perhaps  more  so,  to  most  of 
the  population.  Neither  Judge  Kent  nor  Judge  Story  had  brought  out  their 
principal  works.  The  days  of  Prescott  and  Ticknor,  and  Bancroft  and 
M'^FLEY  had  not  come;  and  Irving  and  Cooper  had  the  whole  boundless 
continent  open  for  their  literary  achievements.  They  chose  ditteient  fields, 
and  each  acquired  eminence,  and  they  did  it  worthily. 
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The  '  Spy '  then  was  just  the  book  that  was  needed.  A  work  of  very 
high  literary  finish  would  not  have  been  so  well  appreciated  by  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  could  not  have  gone  into  general  circulation  in  a  more  ornate 
dress.  It  appealed  in  an  unsophisticated  manner  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
The  name  of  Washington  was  sacred.  His  achievements  were  regarded  with 
unlimited  veneration.  The  generation  which  read  the  '  Spy  '  for  the  first  time, 
had  many  of  them  looked  upon  the  face  of  Washington.  Many  of  their 
fathers  had  served  under  him  during  the  Revolution.  Ten  thousand  glorious 
traditions  had  been  wreathed  around  the  firesides  and  homes  of  their  fathers, 
and  transmitted  to  them  as  precious  legacies,  as  in  the  Old  World  the  deeds 
of  Robert  Bruce,  William  Tell,  and  other  political  deliverers,  are  stiir  chro- 
nicled in  the  memories  of  surviving  generations.  Mr.  Cooper  had  an  earnest 
heart  in  his  bosom.  He  loved  his  country,  and  although  he  was  not  a  scho- 
lar, much  less  a  philosopher,  and  still  further,  perhaps,  from  being  a  linguist, 
and  destitute  in  a  word,  as  he  must  have  been,  of  almost  all  scholastic  attain- 
ments, he  still  in  the  earnestness  of  literary  aspirations,  undertook  to  write  a 
book  to  stir  the  heart  of  his  countrymen.  This  was  his  object,  and  he 
achieved  it.  He  was  not  severely  criticised  at  the  time,  nor  has  that  work 
ever  been  put  into  the  crucible  of  severe  criticism.  It  probably  never  will  be, 
since  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  an  American  who  has  any  pride  in  the 
literary  character  of  the  country,  or  any  sympathy  for  the  founders  of  our  in- 
stitutions, to  treat  the  work  with  the  coolness  and  impartiality  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  united  in  the  man  who  handles  the  pen  of  the  just  critic. 

After  the  '  Spy '  Mr.  Cooper  could  afford  to  write  something  not  so  good, 
and  yet  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  critics  he  deserved  great  credit  for 
having  felt  a  still  loftier  aspiration,  for  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  excel 
himself;  and  he  did,  for  he  escaped  many  snares  into  which  his  literary  inex 
perience  and  incapacity  had  first  led  him,  and  avoided  many  of  those  blun- 
ders which  had  excited  the  sneers  of  a  few  ill-natured  critics,  and  the  rudeness 
of  his  former  production  was  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  artistic  delineations 
of  his  new  novel.  He  now  began  what  resulted  at  last  in  the  '  Leather- 
stocking  Tales,'  of  which  there  are  five.  He  brought  out  the  '  Pioneer^  the 
object  of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  hardihood,  the  daring,  and  the  noble 
virtyes  of  the  foremost  of  the  adventurers  into  the  wild  green  woods.  The 
scene  was  laid  not  far  from  the  home  of  his  father.  Brought  up  as  young 
Cooper  had  been,  on  the  very  ground  his  book'  covered,  and  familiar  as  he 
must  have  been  from  childhood  with  the  associations  he  wove  into  his  ro- 
mance, he  wrote  with  freedom,  naturalness,  and  effect  ;  and  although  his 
'  attempt  at  romance,'  as  one  of  tlie  European  reviews  called  It,  may  have 
excited  a  sneer  in  some  quarters,  as  it  did  a  smile  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
where  society  had  already  been  reduced  to  an  art  in  which  propriety  had 
taken  the  place  of  nature,  and  artificiality  usurped  the  prerogative  of  feeling, 
still  the  fact  was  left  for  the  consolation  of  the  author  that  Europe  had  conde- 
scended to  look  at  him  at  all,  and  at  that  period  this  was  glory  enough  for  an 
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American  writer.      To  be  abused   even  was   better  than  not  to  be  noticed 
at  all. 

Then  came  the  ^  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  In  this  story  he  led  the  reade* 
still  deeper  into  the  forest,  and  wove  into  his  tale  the  wildest  elements  of  the 
romance  of  the  woods.  The  Red  Man,  in  all  the  terror  of  his  painted  face, 
his  copper  skin,  his  shaven  head,  his  remorseless  revenge,  his  insatiable  ma- 
lignity, his  bloody  and  treacherous  deeds,  were  all  pictured  with  graphic  power 
and  even  artistic  skill ;  for  the  writer  improved  as  he  went  on,  and  in  writing 
himself  out,  the  very  earnestness  of  his  nature  and  the  clearness  of  his  per- 
ception atoned  for  the  lack  of  study  and  scholarship.  In  these  two  novels 
Mr.  Cooper  had  interested  his  readers  most  deeply  in  an  outre,  strange,  but 
admirable  character.  He  was  a  man  of  the  woods,  but  not  a  man  '  without 
a  tear.'  He  had  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  He  was  so  brave  that  his  nerve 
never  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  most  frightful  and  appalling  danger.  His 
heart  never  was  made  cruel  by  his  intercourse  with  the  savage  Red  Man.  He 
never  became  treacherous  by  his  familiarity  with  the  wiles  of  the  wily  Indian, 
and  he  preserved  his  deep  sympathies  for  the  white  race,  from  which  he  was 
descended.  Natty  Bumpo,  Leatherstockmg,  the  Trapper,  tlie  Deerslayer,  the 
Pathfinder,  the  world  never  furnished  nobler  samples  of  manhood  than  the 
generous  fellow  who,  under  all  circumstances,  from  the  time  the  Deerslayer 
became  the  Pathfinder,  and  the  Pathfinder  piloted  the  way  for  the  Piofieer, 
and  went  with  his  beloved  Uncas  through  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  and  followed  his  trapping  into  the  wild  and  desolate  fields  of  the 
'  Prairie,'  was  always  the  same  generous  character. 

And  so  Mr.  Cooper  went  on.  Having  struck  a  rich  vein,  like  a  good 
California  digger  he  worked  it  to  the  end,  and  even  carried  it  so  far  that  the 
gold-digger  himself  mistook  a  baser  metal  for  the  glittering  ore  he  once 
brought  up  in  lumps.  Having  exhausted  his  character  at  one  end,  and  killed 
him  on  the  Western  Prairie,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  out  of 
the  other  end,  and  begin  at  the  beginning  again — so  he  made  the  Deerslayer 
fall  in  love.  It  was  a  funny  transition  ;  and  yet,  considering  that  in  the  Trap- 
per the  poor  fellow  was  brought  to  an  end,  everybody  was  glad  to  have  this 
imaginary  resurrection,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  any  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Americans  felt  more  interested  in  him  tlian  in  any  man 
except  Washington  ;  and  when  he  came  up  once  more  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  as  a  lean  young  man,  rude,  warm-hearted,  cool,  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive, but  brave  as  Caesar,  everybody  was  delighted.  They  extended  to  him 
the  hand  of  a  fresh  welcome,  and  a  God-speed  to  the  author,  seeing  that  his 
hero  had  gained  a  new  lease  of  life.  But  before  the  author  went  back  to  the 
beginning  of  poor  Natty  Bumpo's  existence,  he  had  made  other  attempts,  in 
some  of  which  he  had  succeeded,  in  establishing  for  himself  the  most  brilliant 
fame.  From  the  trackless  forests  and  their  painted,  remorseless  denizens,  he 
had  launched  out  upon  the  sea,  another  element  with  which  he  was  familiar  ; 
for  Mr.  Cooper  was  in  his  youth  for  some  period  a  midshipman  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  ;  and  although  he  saw  but  little  actual  service,  the  little  he  did  see 
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was  full  of  significance  to  him  ;  and  when  he  came  in  the  Pilot,  Red  Rover, 
Bravo,  Water  Witch,  and  other  sea  stories  to  wield  his  pen,  he  established 
his  reputation  at  once,  and  even  stirred  the  jealousy  of  Walter  Scott,  who  was 
then  mounting  to  the  meridian  of  his  fame.  The  great  novelist  of  Scotland 
had  entered  almost  every  field,  and  borne  from  it  laurels  whose  brilliancy  and 
beauty  have  enchanted  mankind.  Scott  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his 
judgment,  Cooper  had  written  the  best  sea  stories  ever  produced.  He  told 
Washington  Irving  so,  and  he  made  this  remark  freely  to  all  his  friends ;  and, 
we  believe,  in  some  of  the  principal  Reviews  he  awarded  Mr.  Cooper  the 
same  claim.  But  still  the  great  novelist  was  disposed  to  launch  out  his 
craft  upon  this  fickle  element,  and  afterwards  thank  his  fortune  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  utter  shipwreck.  He  never  thought  much  of  his  Pirate, 
as  a  sea  story,  nor  did  anybody  else.  There  is  no  scene  in  it  that  will  com- 
pare with  Cooper's  best  descriptions,  and  the  entire  interest  of  the  story  hangs 
upon  the  moment  when  the  vessel  touches  the  land,  and  on  the  characters 
who  never  went  upon  the  water  at  all. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  now  written  his  best  works,  although  he  had  not  at  the 
time  become  a  very  voluminous  novelist.  With  the  example  of  Scott  before 
his  eyes,  he  might  hope  to  write  reputably  through  a  hundred  volumes  ;  but 
Cooper  had  nothing  but  his  native  genius,  and  what  he  had  seen  in  life  to 
draw  from,  while  Scott  had  the  unbounded  field  of  universal  learning. 
Cooper  always  was  an  ignorant  man.  He  never  wrote  a  line  which  breathed 
the  spirit  of  the  Academy,  which  flashed  with  the  wit  of  the  Portico,  or 
glowed  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Lyceum.  If  he  be  platonic  it  is  because 
he  is  cold  ;  if  he  be  learned,  it  is  because  he  makes  a  quotation  from  an 
author  who  wrote  in  the  black-letter  age,  and  extracted  it  from  somebody  who 
extracted  it  before. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  written  a  hundred  volumes.  There  are  about  ten  of 
them  that  will  live.  The  others  never  had  any  existence  at  all  except  in  his 
own  fancy,  and  the  writer  outlived  most  of  his  works.  But  there  are  some 
of  Cooper's  works  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  forests  of  America  wave  their 
green  foliage  to  heaven,  for  he  has  sanctified  the  early  heroism  of  the  Path 
finders  of  our  empire.  He  has  shed  a  glory  as  well  as  a  gloom  over  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  endurances  of  the  first  setders.  He  has  made  many  a  spot  sacred 
over  which  the  ploughshare  is  now  driven  by  men  who  read  his  '  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  ; '  and  he  has  done  something  we  are  all  proud  of — he  has 
made  the  whole  world  look  at  his  works.  He  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  He  is  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Danube.  His  works  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  Rus- 
sian scholars  along  the  base  of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  Spaniards  have  ac- 
corded to  him  the  honors  of  their  universities,  and  the  Italians. know  his 
writings  by  heart.     Above  all  is  he  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.' 

>  While  the  author  of  The  Spy' receives  the  ap-  pretensions,  and  Monikin  critics  affect  contempt  of  hira, 

olause  of  Europe;  while  the  critics  of  Germany  and  or  make  the  appearance  of  his  works  occasions  of  pue- 

France  debate  the  claims  of  Scott  to  be  ranked   before  rile  abuse      I  shall  not  discuss  the  causes  of  this  feeling, 

him  or  even  with  him,  his  own  countrymen  deride  his  further  than  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  man  of 
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Hawthorne, — The  second  great  writer  of  fiction  who  has  taken  rank  among 
the  best  novelists  in  the  EngHsh  language,  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  He  first 
became  known  by  his  '  Twice-Told  Tales,'  which  were  followed  by  '  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,'  a  collection  of  exquisitely  written  papers  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines.  From  that  time  he  has  been  winning  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  best  readers  of  the  English  tongue.  His  later  productions  rose 
above  the  narrow  sphere  of  contributions  to  periodicals,  and  he  began  to  issue 
a  series  of  romances  which  delighted  the  world.  The  Scarlet  Letter  was 
the  most  artistically  executed  romance  that  had  appeared  in  America.  It 
was  in  itself  a  weird  tragedy  of  the  social  life  of  New  England  in  the  colonial 
period.  He  cast  a  glory  and  shadow  around  the  homes  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  which  more  perfectly  interprets  the  spirit  of  the  sad,  earnest, 
and  yet  heroic  life  those  brave,  solemn,  and  yet  warm-hearted  people  led, 
than  had  ever  been  cast  before.  This  work  was  followed  by  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables^  much  in  the  same  vein  ;  and  yet  differing  as  widely  from 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  as  new  actors  in  different  scenes  could  present.  In  all 
his  works  the  reader  is  borne  along  by  the  fascination  of  a  strange  but  gentle 
spirit,  on  the  current  of  a  story,  which  is  ever  moving  with  the  surprises  of 
unexpected  turns,  and  perplexing  eddies,  through  a  landscape  fearful 
with  transitions  of  light  and  shadow,  disturbing  and  yet  soothing  the  soul. 
There  is  a  nameless  charm  about  all  Hawthorne's  writings,  which  goes  only 
where  the  brightest  gifts  attend  the  power  of  graphic  delineation  of  scenes  and 
characters,  the  symmetry  of  a  completed  conception  in  each  work  harmoniously 
carried  out  to  the  end  ;  a  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  bravest  souls  in  the  hardest 
trials  ;  unwavering  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  every  true  heart  to  virtue  and  honor; 
unshaken  faith  in  the  presence  and  protection  of  divine  power  and  love,  with 
the  interweaving  of  web  and  woof  into  the  drama  he  presents  to  his  reader. 
Among  the  class  of  highest  culture,  he  has  taken  a  place  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
which  no  other  writer  in  the  English  language  had  taken  before.  It  was  a 
vacant  seat  that  had  been  waiting  for  so  exquisitely  constituted  a  genius.  He 
is  in  no  danger  from  imitation,  any  more  than  Collins  in  his  imperishable 
Odes,  or  Grey  in  his  immortal  Elegy. 

The  third  writer  of  fiction  who  has  put  forth  the  greatest  power  during  a 
lifetime  in  this  country,  is  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     Few,  if  any,  works  ever 

independence;  that  he  is  aware  of  the  dignity  of  his  po-  poetry.  He  is  both  the  Horace  Vemet  and  the  Claude 
sition  ;  that  he  thinks  for  himself  in  his  capacity  of  citi-  Lorraine  of  novelists.  And  through  all  his  works  are 
zen  ;  and  that  he  has  written  above  the  popular  taste,  sentiments  of  genuine  courtesy  and  honor,  and  an  un- 
in  avoiding  the  sickly  sentimentalism  which  commends  obtrusive  and  therefore  more  powerful  assertion  of  na- 
to  shop-boys  and  chambermaids  one-half  the  trausat-  tural  rights  and  dignity.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say 
lantic  novels  of  this  age.  In  each  of  the  departments  of  how  far  a  good  plot  is  essential  to  a  good  novel, 
romantic  fiction  in  which  he  has  written,  he  has  had  Doubtless  in  a  tale,  as  in  a  play,  the  interest,  with  the 
troops  of  imitators,  and  in  not  one  of  them  an  equal,  vulgar,  is  dependent  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  plot ; 
Writing  not  from  t)ooks,  but  from  nature,  his  descrip-  but  the  quality  of  interesting  is  of  secondary  importance 
tions,  his  incidents,  his  characters,  are  as  fresh  as  tfie  in  both  cases.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Cooper's 
fi^:ldsof  his  triumphs.  His  Harvey  Birch,  I^eatherstock-  plots  are  sometimes  of  a  common-place  sort,  that  they 
ing,  Long  Tom  Coffin,  and  other  heroes,  rise  before  the  are  not  always  skilfully  wrought,  and  that  he  has  faults 
mind  each  in  his  clearly  defined  and  peculiar  linea-  of  style,  and  argiunent,  and  conclusion.  But  he  is  na- 
ments  as  striking  original  creatio7is,  as  actual  coherent  tural,  he  is  original,  he  is  American,  and  he  has  con- 
beings.  His  infinitely  varied  descriptions  of  the  ocean  ;  tributed  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  the 
his  ships,  gliding  like  beings  of  the  air  upon  its  surface  ;  formation  of  a  really  national  literature. — Gris  wold's 
nis  vast,  solitaiy  wildernesses  ,  and  indeed  all  his  de-  Prose  Writers. 
iiieations  of  nature,   are  instinct  with  the   brsatli  of 
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written,  have  so  magnetized  a  nation.  True,  much  of  the  effect  was  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  pubHc  mind  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Uncle 
To)?i's  Cabin.  Had  it  appeared  ten  years  before,  it  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed by  the  great  mass  of  readers.  In  fact,  it  had  appeared  in  an  organ  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  party,  published  m  Washington  in  weekly  numbers,  for  many 
months,  and  attracted  no  attention,  except  from  some  of  the  early  body-guard 
of  freedom.' 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  stamped  itself  like  a  hot  iron  on  the  brow  of 
Slavery.  It  was  a  terrible  satire  on  the  business  of  trafficking  in  human  flesh 
and  blood.  The  world  was  hardly  prepared  for  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  which 
seemed  to  be  as  wide  asunder  from  its  predecessor  as  though  written  not  only 
by  another  hand,  but  in  another  age.  The  reader  was  swiftly  whirled  into 
another  sphere.  From  the  revolting  atrocities  and  barbarism  of  the  slave- 
driver's  lash,  auction-block,  and  the  heartless  immolation  of  humanity,  he 
was  transported  to  the  ravishing  scenery  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  the  fasci- 
nations and  blandishments  of  the  sweetest  clime  on  earth.  The  entranced 
reader  could  hardly  believe  his  own  senses  in  the  rapturous  surprise  that  came 
on  him,  as  those  exquisite  paintings  of  love  and  beauty  stole  over  his  soul. 

Next  the  curtain  lifted  on  our  eastern  coast  shrouded  in  fogs ;  and  yet  the 
marvellous  genius  of  this  woman  clothed  the  island  where  her  scene  is  laid, 
.vith  strange  witchery ;  for  A  Minister'' s  Wooing  blended  the  graces  and 
power  of  the  same  genius  which  had  enchanted  us  in  Uncle  Toni's  Cabin, 
and  Agnes  of  Sorrento.  If  some  artist  of  the  pen  wished  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  the  two  female  writers  of  our  times  and  of  our  tongue,  who  best 
represent  the  intellectual  power  and  culture  of  this  age,  of  the  two  women 
who  have  commanded  the  most  admiration  from  the  world,  and  most  deeply 
stirred  the  souls  of  men,  he  would  be  likely  to  choose  on  the  one  side 
the  author  of  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  and  on  the  other  the  author  of  '  Rumula.' 
If  he  went  outside  of  the  English  world,  he  would  have  to  choose  '  George 
Sand.'  If  I  went  beyond  these  three  American  writers  of  fiction.  Cooper, 
Hawthorne  and  Stowe,  I  scarcely  know  what  limits  could  restrict  me  ;  I  should 
lose  myself  in  the  charms  of  a  score  of  other  American  novelists  of  both  sexes. 
But  I  must  dismiss  the  subject.  I  know  hovv  imperfectly  I  have  treated  it, 
and  how  much  more  worthily  it  might  have  been  done  by  other  hands.  But 
if  I  have  helped  the  reader  to  some  idea  of  the  intellectual  progress  and  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  I  have  done  all  I  attempted.  It  will  never  be  said  here- 
after, that  this  country  is  without  a  national  literature.      It  is  growing  richer 

'  The   following  account   of  the   history  uf    Uncle  ceived  an  immediate  reply,  that  she  would  be  in  Boston 

Tom's  Cdlin  has  been  furnished   me  by  its  publisher,  in  three  weeks,  and   would   confer  with    him   upon   the 

John  P.  Jewett,  and  although  it  is  perfecdy  authenticated  subject,    which   conference   resulted    in   a   contract  for 

over  his  own  honored  name,  sounds  more  like  romance,  publishing  this  world-renowned  novel,  310,000  copies  of 

than   even  the  book   does  at  this  day  : — '  Uncle  To:n's  which  were  sold  by  Mr.  Jewett  in  about  one  year,  yield- 

Cabin  was  originally   issued    as   a  serial  in  The  Na-  ing  an  immense  income  to  Mrs.  Stowe.    Mr.  Jewett  gave 

tional    Kra,     at    Washington,    D.   C,   in   1851.       In  his  check  to  the  author  for  the  first  three  months'  sale>i 

»he   spring    of     1852    it    was   published     by    John    P.  for  .$10,000   and  for  $10,000  more  on  the  next  settlement, 

Jewett,  of  Boston,  in  two  i2mo  vols.    After  being  offered  and  in  all  he  paid  her  about  $32,000,  to  the  utter  aston- 

to  other  houses   and   refused,  Mrs.  Jewett  having  read  ishment  of  the  author,  and   her  husband.      In  fact,  the 

it  in  the  Era  from  week  to  week,  urged   her  husband  first  ten    thousand    dollar  check  well-nigh  upset   iheit 

to  solicit  it  for  publication.     Finally  yielding  to  the  im-  mental  equilibrium.' — Thus  good-naturedly  speaks  Mr. 

portunity  of  his  wife,  he  wrote   to  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  re-  Jewett. 
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every  day,  and,  by  a  law  of  development  peculiar  to  this  newest  of  the  great 
nations,  in  a  geometric  rather  than  an  arithmetic  ratio. 

Enough  is  known  of  the  law  of  intellectual  development,  to  enable  the 
thoughtful  and  philosophical  mind  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  precision 
our  prospects  for  intellectual  advancement  in  the  future.  We  have  inherited 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  all  the  ages.  Providence  has  made  us  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  treasures  of  the  past.  If  the  legacy  had  consisted  in  gold  and 
silver,  it  would  have  been  poor  indeed,  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It  would 
have  perished  in  the  using,  and  made  us  a  prodigal  son  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Moreover,  we  held  within  our  own  soil  filthy  lucre  enough  to  prostitute  the 
virtue  of  fifty  generations.  There  was,  however,  no  such  danger  in  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  which  descended  to  us  from  the  older  nations.  These 
were  incorruptible  ;  they  could  not  enervate  us,  nor  could  thieves  break 
through  and  steal ;  they  could  not  be  squandered  like  some  great  estate  in 
the  debauch  of  a  night  ;  a  wicked  law  of  entail  could  not  transmit  them  only 
to  the  eldest  born  ;  they  were  for  the  free  use  of  all  the  children  ;  the  only 
law  of  distribution  being  that  each  heir  was  entitled  to  all  he  could  appropriate  ; 
like  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  rain  and  the  ocean — the  breezes  fanned  every 
cheek,  the  beams  lit  up  every  eye,  the  shower  fell  on  every  parched  acre,  and 
the  tides  swelled  on  every  shore.  When  we  think  of  the  boundless  munifi- 
cence with  which  this  nation  has  been  endowed  by  the  prodigality  of  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  every  true  heart  among  us  must  not  only  swell  with  gratitude, 
but  in  the  soberest  moments  thrill  with  an  irrepressible  tremor,  lest  all  of  these 
gifts  may  have  been  vainly  bestowed  upon  a  prodigal  child.  For,  judging  by 
the  fate  of  other  nations,  who  were  born  with  a  heritage  so  lean  compared 
witli  ours,  what  imagination  can  compass  our  doom,  if  we  follow  the  same 
road,  which  has  been  strewn  with  their  corpses— that  long  road,  whitened  by 
human  bones,  winding  far  back  into  the  shadows  of  antiquity  ? 

But  we  shall  not,  we  must  not  die.  We  have  been  punished  for  our  na- 
tional sins  already,  till  the  blood  burst  from  every  pore  ;  and  the  cup  of  trem- 
bling may  be  pressed  to  our  lips  hereafter.  But  we  shall  not  die.  In  the 
Doomsday-Book  of  Nations  many  a  leaf  must  be  turned,  after  the  record  of 
other  countries  has  been  passed,  before  ours  can  be  reached.  Nations  never 
die  in  the  morning  of  life.  They  are  chastised  in  their  youth  that  they  may 
grow  up  in  wisdom  and  righteousness.  But  when  they  have  grown  hoary  m 
crime,  and  chastisement  will  no  longer  end  in  reformation,  they  must  go  to 
their  graves,  unwept,  unrepentant,  unforgiven. 

/ 

Evolution  in  vVa/z-;;-^  «;/^  ^^r/V(i'.'— Darwin,  Wallace,    Herbert  Spencer, 

•  In  the  seventh  volume  of  Appleton's  Ne-.v  Cyclo-  tracing    the  gradual   development   of  the  idea   of  the 

f>ffdia,  under  the  title  of  Evolution,  is  found  a  very  lu-  origin  of  life  down  through  the  philosophers  of  Greece, 

cid  and   clear  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  and  especially  from  Aristotle,  the  father  of  natural  his- 

that    '  the  existing  universe  has    been  gradually    un-  tory,  finally  reaches   the  year   1858,  when   two  essays 

folded  by  the    action    of   natural    causes    in    the   im-  were  read  before  the  Linnsean  Society,  one  by  Charies 

measurable  courses  of  the  past   time.'     The  writer,  in  Robert  Darwin,  entitled   '  On  the  Tendency  of  Species 
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and  others  have,  each  in  his  sphere,  helped  to  develop  in  our  time  the  old,  old 
doctrine,  that,  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  physics,  God  works  by  eternal 
law  in  perfecting  his  unfinished  and  incomplete,  but  ever-advancing  crea- 
tion. But  is  it  not  equally  a  stafute  in  the  moral  universe  ?  Is  it  not  as 
true  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  world,  as  it  is  in  the  physical  ? 
Have  not  men  pretty  much  given  up  the  old  idea  that  the  Creator  was  trying 
to  rescue  z.  fallen  universe,  and  was  only  bent  on  developing  a  higher  ?  That 
heaven-ward  all  things  are  tending,  and  not  hell-ward  ?  That  virtue  has 
never  been  hitherto  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  undisputed  reign?  That  no  cata- 
clasm  has  whelmed  a  once  pure  system  into  a  chaos  of  evil  ?  That  the  Crea- 
tor is  '  from  seeming  evil,  still  educing  good,'  and  '  that  the  law  is  better 
thence,  and  better  still  in  infinite  progression,'  as  Thomson  sings?  That  the 
old  metaphysics  which  mythology  gave  us  did  not  afford  any  rational  account 
for  the  existence  of  evil  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  elder  poets  put  the 
golden  age  at  the  wrong  end — that  it  lies  before  the  human  race,  as  some- 
thing to  achieve,  and  not  as  something  behind  us  that  is  lost  ? — Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  human  soul  in  this  respect  follows  the  same  law  which  we 
find  taught  in  geology^ — to  wit,  that  the  earth  itself  was  gradually  evolved  as 
a  complete  body  from  chaos  ?  that  it  began  as  the  soul  of  man  does,  with 
only  an  aggregate  of  faculties,  powers,  capabiHties,  and  attributes  to  be  de- 
veloped'i  Were  not  these  Sauriafi  passions  to  give  way  to  higher  forms  of 
spiritual  life,  as  new  and  higher  types  of  animal  life  have  succeeded  to 
lower  types?  as  the  flora  of  the  landscape  garden  blooms  where  once  the  gi- 
gantic fern  alone  towered  ?  Is  not  the  moss-rose  growing  now  where  once 
the  wild  briar  only  hinted  a  richer  flower?  Have  not  superior  classes  of 
cultured  feelings  superseded  in  the  heart,  the  fatal  and  poisonous  odors  of 
the  deadly  nightshade  of  malevolence  ?  Can  we  not  trace  the  same  law  of 
development  in  mind  that  we  find  so  unmistakably  in  the  realm  of  the 
material  creation  ?  Is  it  not  always  the  same  Creator,  and  did  not  Jesus  tell 
us  that  this  Creator  was  our  Father  ?  And  then  would  not  this  idea,  carried 
out,  give  us  a  better  theology?  A  better  God  ?  Would  it  not  substitute,  for  a 
heartless  Jove,  a  Christian  Father  ?  For  an  enemy  in  every  stranger,  a  bro- 
ther in  every  man  ?  Would  it  not  make  evil  itself  a  less  terrible  and  hopeless 
thing?  Would  it  not  teach  us  to  discover  even  in  sin  only  disorder  which 
might  yield  to  harmony  ?      In  the  fruits  of  wrong-doing  incentives  to  virtue  ? 

to  form  Varieties,  and  on  the  Perpetuation  of  Species  them)  conceive  that  there  are  grounds  for  beUeving 
and  Varieties  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,'  the  that  the  world,  with  all  that  is  in  it,  did  not  come  into 
other  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  entitled  '  On  the  existence  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  see  it,  nor 
Tendency  of  Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  in  anything  approaching  that  condition.  On  the  con- 
Original  Type.'  The  writer  shows  from  these  papers  trary,  they  hold  that  the  present  conformation  and 
that  these  emment  naturalists  had  arrived  at  almost  composition  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  distribution  of 
exactly  the  same  general  conclusion.  '  But,'  says  he,  land  and  water,  and  the  mfinitely  diversified  forms  of 
'priority  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Darwin,  who,  al.  animals  and  plants  which  constitute  its  present  popula- 
though  he  had  not  previously  made  public  his  views,  tion,  are  merely  the  final  terms  in  an  immense  series  of 
had  siibmitted  a  sketch  of  them  as  early  as  1844  to  Sir  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  course 
Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Hooker,  and  others.'  of  immeasurable  time,  by  the  operation  of  causes 
As  now  generally  held,  the  theory  of  Evolution  is  more  or  less  similar  to  tiiose  which  are  at  work  at  the 
stated  by  Professor  Huxley  in  these  words  :  'Those  present  day.' 
who   hold    the  theory  of  evolution  (and  I  am  one  of 
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In  all  suffering  only  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  violation  of  'aw,  and 
that  we  must  change,  since  the  law  cannot  ?  In  all  trial,  only  the  school  for 
learning  true  power  of  endurance — in  overcoming  evil  with  good  as  the  only 
road  to  victory  ? 

What  did  all  the  teachers  of  the  older  times,  from  the  far-off  Brahmin  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  do  in  foreshadowing  this  same  thought  ?  The  Idu- 
mean  prince,  in  fully  proclaiming  it  in  that  sublime  evangel  of  all  time,  '  the 
Book  of  Job  '  ? .  Do  we  not  see  the  limpid  waters  of  life,  eternal  life,  sparkle 
in  Confucius'  Golden  Rule  ?  Did  not  Plato  paint  liberty  in  government  in  his 
ideal  Republic,  and  breathe  the  hope  of  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  in  his 
dream  of  Immortality  ?  Does  not  all  this  give  us  a  nobler  conception  of  the 
mission  of  the  man  of  Nazareth,  who,  as  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  that  He  might  bring  many  sons  unto  glory  ?  Did  He 
not  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  character  ?  Did  He  find  any  so  low 
they  could  not  be  raised  ?  Any  so  vile  they  could  not  be  made  pure  and 
white  ? 

Will  not  this  account  for  the  tenderness  of  Infinite  love,  which  remembers 
our  frame,  because  He  considers  that  we  are  but  dust  ?  That  the  last  prayer 
of  the  noblest  and  purest  Being  that  ever  trod  this  earth  was  for  the  Father  to 
forgive  His  murderers,  because  in  their  blindness  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing  ?  Did  a  film  of  darkness  cloud  the  eyes  of  the  old  prophet,  who 
saw  his  erring,  sinful  brothers  gathered  among  the  redeemed,  whose  garments, 
once  stained  with  the  filth  of  earth's  vile  trailings,  were  whiter  than  wool,  as  no 
fuller  on  eardi  could  whiten  them  ?  Is  not  Redemption,  and  not  Ruin,  the 
burden  of  all  Inspiration's  songs  ?  Is  not  life,  and  not  death,  the  law  for  the 
soul  ?  Does  nature  watch  every  molecule  of  matter  in  the  circuit  of  its 
ceaseless  changes,  and  hoard  it  up  in  her  eternal  treasure  house,  so  that  not 
one  grain  of  it  is  lost  ?  Does  her  patience  wear  out  in  the  countless  ages 
while  she  is  converting  her  carbon  into  diamonds  ?  And  shall  she  lose  one 
priceless  soul,  worth  more  than  her  most  lustrous  star  ?  If  Spencer  and  Dar- 
win, and  their  coworkers  and  disciples,  see  infinite  beauty  unfolding  from 
the  laboratory  of  Evolution  in  its  eternal  workings  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  hideous  forms  of  matter,  what  bigot  or  fool  shall  fix  limits  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  same  principle  when  its  mighty  processes  rise  into  the  higher 
realms  of  spirit,  that  domain  for  which  all  other  realms  were  made,  and  with- 
out which  lower  ones  would  have  no  significance  ?  The  clearer  brain  of 
Wallace,  who,  to  say  the  least,  divides  the  honor  of  the  so-called  discovery  of 
Evolution  with  Darwin,  reached  the  end,  the  pourquoi  be  has  explained. 

Modern  Spiritualism.— \X.s  phenomena  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  ever  since  the  astounding  announcements  were  made  of  occurrences 
at  Hydesville,  near  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  more  than  a  quar 
ter  of  a  century  ago.  The  numbers  of  its  believers  have  increased  in  so  un- 
exampled a  ratio,  that  they  are  supposed  by  many  close  investigators  to  ex- 
ceed  seven  millions  ;  thus  making  them,  if  they  were  to  be  called  a  sect  m 
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religion — which  they  disclaim — far   outnumber  any  religious  organization  in 
the  country.' 

The  literature  of  Spiritualism  has  grown  to  an  enormous  bulk  ;  and  some 
of  the  works  that  have  appeared  in  its  advocacy  and  illustration,  have  been 
produced  by  illustrious  jurists  and  scientists.  Among  the  believers  in  this 
system  of  philosophy,  is  embraced  a  much  larger  body  of  men  of  culture 
than  many  of  the  older  systems  of  philosophy  have  ever  been  able  to  claim. 
Its  phenomena  were  so  strange,  that  they  could  not  expect  to  command  the 
credence  of  candid  minds,  except  by  direct  personal  observation  ;  and  so 
much  odium  was  attached — as  there  has  invariably  been — to  every  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  particularly  in  religious  belief,  that  Spiritualism  required  an 
unusual  amount  of  independent  thinking,  evidence,  and  investigation,  to  win 
its  way  to  adoption  and  open  advocacy  by  first-class  men.  In  the  mean- 
time it  boldly  invited  discussion,  and  very  rapidly  won  'converts  from  those 
who  gave  it  their  attention.  As  it  constitutes  one  of  the  strangest  phases  of 
modern  society,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  civilized  lands,  it  is  worthy 
of  largei  consideration  than  I  have  space  to  bestow  upon  it.  It  has  very 
justly  been  claimed  by  the  greatest  men  living  and  dead,  that  if  positive 
and  incontestable  evidence  of  a  future  life  has  been  afforded  through  the 
agency  of  modern  Spiritualism,  it  is  the  most  important  fact  of  our  times — 
of  all  times. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  readers  are  too 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  to  desire  or  to  expect,  in  such  a  work  as  this, 
much  more  than  brief  historic  allusions.  I  shall  therefore  be  satisfied  with 
citing  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Brittan,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  impartial 
expositions  of  rational  Spirituahsm  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  the  writings 
of  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  Chief-Justice  Edmonds,  of  New  York, 
and  Professor  Wallace,  of  England,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  other  eminent 
scientists  and  investigators  in  this  country  and  throughout  Europe,  the 
world  has  as  fair  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  whole  subject,  as  the  literature 
of  any  of  the  modern  sciences  or  philosophies  afford  for  their  separate  de- 
partments. 

I  have  introduced  Dr.  Brittan's  Synopsis  of  the  Faith  of  Rational  Spiri- 
tualists^ for  with  great  candor  and  serenity  of  judgment  he  has  covered  the 
whole  ground  more  satisfactorily  than  I  have  seen  it  done  within  such  narrow 
limits  : 

'   It  is  sometimes  asserted   by  superficial   observers  cil  of    American    bishops  and   priests   of  the   Roman 

that  Spiritualism  is  dying  out  ;   but  although   there    is  Catholic  Church  met  in  Baltimore,   just  before  the  ses- 

no  regular  organization  of  the  vast  multitudes  who  are  sion  of  the  Ecumenical  Council   in  Rome,  they  had.  in 

classed   as    Spiritualists,   and  who  are    actually   con-  obedience   to  a  Papal  command,  made  reports  of  the 

vinced  of  or  are  seriously  investigating  the  phenomena  religious  condition  of  their  various  dioceses  and    par- 

and   doctrines  of  Spiritualism,  yet  from   different  and  ishes  ;  and  according  to  the  statistics  of  those  reports 

opposite  sources  a  prett>'  clear  estimate  of  their  num-  as  received  by  a  committee,  of  which  he  (father  fiec- 

bers  in  this  country  can  at  least   be  made,  and  there  is  ker)   was  one,  there  were  in  the  United  States  between 

no  doubt  but  that  they  are  gaining  instead  of  losing.  9,000,000  and  10,000,000  Spiritualists  and  about  50,000 

Judge  Edmonds,  whose  name  has  been  conspicuous  mediums    and    Spiritualist    lecturers.       Mrs.     Emma 

as  an   avowed  Spiritualist  for  over  twenty  years,  said  a  Hardinge.  in  her  '  History  of  Modern  Sj>iritualistn, 

few  days  ago,  m  a  conversation  with  the  writer,  that  the  says  that  the  Baltimore  Council,  or  rather  that  commit- 

Rev.    Father    Hecker,    the    Superior    of    the    Paulist  tee.  reported  the  number  as    it, 000, 000.— A'.  I^-  .V««, 

V'athers,  had  told  him  that  when  the  last  General  Coun-  J'ebruary  25,  1874. 
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Since  the  people  have  at  length  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  caitses  of  the  mysterious  phe> 
nomena  of  our  time,  and  the  press,  at  last,  seems  disposed  to  give  Spiritualism  a  fair  hearing, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  general  views  of  enlightened  Spiritualists  on  the  cardinal  questions  of 
religion,  theology,  and  morals  appears  to  be  demanded.  Two  considerations  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  declaration  at  this  time.  First,  it  is  called  for  by  thousands  who  are  seri- 
ously considering  the  subject,  and  would  like  to  know  what  conclusions  have  been  reached  by 
those  who  have  had  a  long  and  varied  spiritual  experience,  and  the  best  opportunities  for  a 
careful  observation  of  all  the  outward  phases  and  asjjects  of  the  subject.  I  find  the  other 
consideration  that  impels  me  to  the  preparation  of  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  the  views 
of  the  great  body  of  Spiritualists  are  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  teachings  and  conduct  of 
certain  professed  believers,  and  are,  therefore,  misapprehended  by  the  public.  To  aid  honest 
inquirers  after  truth,  and  to  unload  the  spiritual  body  of  its  implied  responsibilities  and  seem- 
ing immoralities,  by  an  excretory  process,  is  the  two-fold  object  of  the  writer  in  submitting 
this  statement  to  the  public. 

On  moral,  theological,  and  religious  questions,  the  views  of  Spiritualists  are  widely  diversi- 
fied. Coming,  as  the  believers  do,  from  all  sects  and  parties,  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  with 
no  accredited  formula  or  acknowledged  theological  standard ;  rejecting  all  arbitrary  authori- 
ties, and  insisting  on  no  sharply  defined  opinions,  but  preserving  always  a  paramount  regard 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  mind,  great  liberty  must,  of  necessity,  be  allowed.  At  the 
same  time  unusual  contrarieties,  with  respect  to  the  opinions  and'practices  of  thp  believers  in 
Spiritualism,  become  natural  and  inevitable.  And  here  it  should  be  observed  that  any 
abstract  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  Spiritualists,  made  by  any  one,  can  only  be  accepted  as 
the  author's  statement  of  his  views  respecting  the  essential  elements  of  a  true  Spiritualism,  or 
of  the  general  opinions  of  so  many  as  may  be  pleased  to  recognize  him  as  their  representative. 
In  no  case  should  such  a  statement  be  regarded  as  binding  on  any  other  member  of  the 
Spiritual  brotherhood.  Nevertheless,  the  orderly  presentation  of  such  important  views  and 
doctrines  as  are  believed  to  be  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  American  Spiritualists,  may 
be  of  service  to  those  who  desire  authentic  information  on  the  subject.  Accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  respectfully  submitted  : — 

1.  Spiritualists,  with  a  few  exceptions,  acknowledge  the  being  of  one  God,  self-existent, 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  all-powerful.  They  regard  Him  as  a  spirit — the  Spirit  of  Love 
and  Source  of  Life — the  indwelling  presence  or  Soul  of  the  Universe  ;  the  intelligent  and  lov- 
ing '  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ; '  from  whom,  as  the  primal  Source,  all  things  proceed 
according  to  divine  order  ;  radiating  in  concentric  circles  through  cycles  without  number,  by 
the  constant  unfolding  into  outward  life  and  form  of  what  is  latent,  inmost,  and  divine  in  the 
essential  constitution  of  things ;  and  to  whom  all  natures  tend  by  a  law  of  universal  progress, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  supreme  attraction  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 

Of  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence  ;  of  the  precise  methods  of  His  procedure  m  the 
work  of  creation  and  the  procession  of  His  providences ;  of  the  exact  nature  of  His  re- 
lations to  the  sphere  of  natural  causes  and  the  realm  of  visible  effects,  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed are  little  inclined  to  dogmatize  ;  but  they  are  reverently  disposed  to  study  the  illustra- 
tions of  His  presence  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  drama  of  history,  and  in  the  revelations 
to  the  conscious  soul. 

2.  Spiritualists  very  generally  believe  that  man  is  immortal  by  virtue  of  what  may  be  de- 
nominated the  universal  incarnation,  or  the  infusion  of  the  elements  of  the  divine  life  into  the 
soul  and  body  of  every  man,  and  the  consequent  indestructibility  of  our  spiritual  constitution. 
Hence  the  continued  existence  and  future  identity  are  conceived  to  depend  on  no  extrane- 
ous cause,  mediatorial  agency,  arbitrary  appointment,  or  incidental  circumstances  outside  of 
himself,  or  distinct  from  the  essential  elements  of  that  life,  as  they  were  originally  implanted 
in  the  human  constitution,  and  are  necessarily  developed  in  the  everlasting  life  of  man. 
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3.  All  the  faculties,  affections,  and  passions  of  human  nature  are  believed  to  be  of  divine 
origin  and  essentially  good  in  themselves.  It  is  maintained  that  so  long  as  they  are  legiti- 
inately  exercised  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature,  recognized  by  justice,  or  demanded  by 
the  common  interests  of  mankind,  they  are  only  productive  of  good  to  the  individual  and 
the  race.  But  it  is  also  believed  that  every  faculty,  affection,  and  passion  may  be  perverted, 
.ind  thus  rendered  the  source  of  personal  unhappiness,  social  inharmony,  and  moral  discord ; 
that  such  perversions  of  human  nature  and  the  functions  of  our  common  life,  inevitably  impair 
the  integrity  of  the  faculties,  derange  the  most  important  relations,  corrupt  the  springs  of 
thought  and  life,  and  may  finally  subvert  every  earthly  interest. 

4.  Most  Spiritualists  believe  that  the  abuse  of  the  faculties  must  necessarily  involve  con- 
sequences that  reach  forward  hito  the  immortal  state  of  being.  Many  suppose  that  such  re- 
mote and  uncertain  consequences  are  chiefly  or  altogether  of  a  negative  character,  while 
others  presume  that  men  may  retrograde  for  a  season  in  the  next  life,  owing  to  a  certain 
moral  momentum  acquired  during  a  downward  career  in  this  world.  From  this  their  general 
views  of  the  nature  of  rewards  and  punishments  may  be  naturally  inferred.  It  is  held  that 
every  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  carries  with  it  certain  inevitable  consequences,  and  that 
from  these  there  is  no  escape.  Under  the  divine  administration  men  are  not  rewarded  or 
punished  yi^r,  but  in  their  deeds.  The  noble  act,  in  the  most  essential  sense,  carries  the  bless- 
ing in  itself  and  to  the  actor,  while,  in  respect  to  every  deed  that  either  breaks  the  social  har- 
mony or  involves  a  moral  discord,  the  natural  consequences  constitute  the  proper  penalty  of 
the  violated  law. 

5.  The  change  denominated  death,  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  confined  in  its  effects  to  the 
general  mode  and  specific  circumstances  of  our  existence.  It  is  not  presumed  that  it  materi-. 
ally  modifies  anything  that  is  really  vital  in  human  nature.  The  man  carries  with  him  all  his 
faculties,  including  his  power  over  the  elements  of  this  world.  All  the  characteristics  that 
mark  the  separate  individualities  among  men,  are  supposed  to  remain  ;  and,  it  is  believed,  they 
are  clearly  distinguishable  after  the  transition.  The  idea  that  the  redeeming  Power-of  the 
Universe  is  confined  to  the  earth,  and  circumscribed  by  the  mortal  lifeline,  is  everywhere  re- 
jected ;  and  very  few,  if  any,  are  clisposed  to  admit  that  death  either  fixes  the  moral  state,  or 
otherwise  determines  the  relations  of  the  soul.  If  it  does  no.t  suspend  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties,  it  cannot  interrupt  the  voluntary  functions  of  being.  That  death 
may,  and  often  does,  quicken  those  faculties  by  releasing  them  from  corporeal  restraints  and 
the  chains  of  habit — also  by  subjecting  them  to  the  influence  of  superior  principles  and  in- 
centives— is  presumed  to  be  true  ;  and  while  it  cannot  extlngLiish  their  desire  for  happiness 
in  a  single  soul  that  is  immortal,  it  neither  destroys  the  capacity  for  improvement  nor  places 
the  most  abandoned  nature  beyond  the  means  of  reformation. 

6.  Instead  of  a  state  of  arbitrary  and  unalterable  conditions,  the  life  to  come  is  regarded 
as  one  of  endless  progress  in  knowledge,  spiritual  refinement,  and  consequent  happiness. 
The  almost  universal  opinion,  doubtless,  is  that  the  tendency  of  all  souls — if  we  regard 
their  existence  as  a  whole — is  forever  upward  toward  the  Divine  Source  •  and  Centre  of 
all  life ;  that  all  men,  in  every  sphere  of  being,  are  governed  by  a  kind  of  mortal  and  spiri- 
tual gravitation  that  rises  above  the  most  aspiring  mind,  and  descends  below  the  humblest 
capacity  of  earth.  This  divine  attraction  is  believed  to  be  stronger  and  more  enduring 
than  human  ignorance,  alienation,  and  aversion ;  and  since  the  supreme  influence  is  of  neces- 
sity irresistible,  they  hold  that  no  wandering  child  of  God  can  be  irretrievably  lost. 

7.  Progress  is  thus  regarded  as  the  common  law  of  the  Universe  that  determines  the  de- 
velopment of  all  forms  and  souls  and  systems.  The  great  forces  and  essential  elements  of 
oeing  have  a  common  movement  in  the  same  general  direction  that  can  never  be  reversed  by 
local  obstacles,  or  other  incidental  causes.       The   seeming  retrogression    in  certain  parts  of 
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the  universal  economy,  can  only  result  from  temporary  conditions  and  obstructions,  which 
cause  the  currents  of  life  and  the  tides  in  human  affairs  to  set  back  a  little  way,  like  the 
waters  of  a  river  when  the  channel  is  filled  up  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  direction  of  the  stream 
and  its  relation  to  the  ocean  remain  unchanged.  The  notion  that  retrogression  is  not  merely 
superficial  and  temporary,  but  absolute  and  eternal — involving  the  most  vital  principles  of 
our  spiritual  being — is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  our  inspection  of  human  life,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  are  necessarily  fragmentary  and  otherwise  imperfect.  It 
is  insisted  that  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  man's  whole  existence  must  inevitably  solve 
every  doubt,  by  revealing  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  ultimate  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  refor- 
mation of  the  world. 

8.  The  visible  and  invisible  worlds  are  believed  to  be  as  intimately  related  as  the  spirits  and 
bodies  of  men.  The  latter  is  conceived  to  be  the  animating  soul  of  the  former,  from  whose 
vital  centre  emanate  all  the  mysterious  forces  displayed  in  the  outward  creation.  By  the  law 
of  their  relation  their  elements  commingle,  and  by  the  force  of  mutual  attraction  their  re- 
spective inhabitants  associate  together.  All  men,  and,  indeed,  all  gradations  of  form  and 
life  in  the  natural  world,  are  influenced  by  super-terrestrial  causes  ;  and  hence  ail  life,  as  re- 
vealed in  organic  forms,  depends  on  a  perpetual  influx  of  vital  principles  from  sources  in- 
visible, spiritual  and  divine. 

9.  Spiritualists  very  generally  believe  that  inspiration — or  the  infusion  of  the  elements  of 
truth  into  the  interior  of  the  human  mind — is  as  natural  as  the  introduction  of  the  vital  air 
into  the  lungs.  They  regard  this  inspiration  as  the  gift  of  all  ages,  races,  and  countries  ;  and 
they  believe  that  in  the  degree  that  men  live  true  lives  and  are  normally  developed,  they  will 
Ijecome  natural  channels  and  receptacles  of  spiritual  truths  and  divinely  inspired  ideas.  The 
ancient  prophets,  philosophers,  seers,  and  apostles  are  believed  to  have  been  thus  inspired. 
The  processes  are  never  unnatural,  but  always  in  harmony  with  the  cerebral  susceptibilities  of 
the  individual,  the  controlling  influence  of  spiritual  beings,  and  psychological  laws. 

10.  This  inspiration  is  not  always  derived  from  the  same  proximate  source,  nor  is  the 
process  at  all  times  the  same.  The  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind  are  sometimes  opened 
interiorly  to  the  realm  of  causes,  so  that  the  inward  principles  of  the  natural  world,  and 
revelations  of  truth  from  other  spheres  of  being,  flow  into  the  consciousness  through  spiritual 
channels  as  naturally  as  we  obtain  knowledge  of  outward  objects  and  occurrences  through 
the  external  avenues  of  sensation.  Inspired  ideas  are  often  derived  from  an  unconscious 
immersion  of  the  spiritually  sensitive  nature,  in  the  general  mental  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
a  particular  class  of  minds  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens.  At  other  times,  the  receptive 
mind  is  infcfrmed  by  a  direct  influx  of  ideas  and  thoughts  from  some  individual  intelligence 
in  the  spirit-world.  In  some  instances  the  ideas  thus  communicated  are  but  dimly  perceived, 
owing  to  imperfect  physical  and  psychical  conditions ;  at  other  times  the  mental  images  are 
sharply  defined,  and  even  clothed  by  the  inspiring  agent  with  his  own  peculiar  forms  of  ex- 
pression, so  that  the  internal  evidence  of  identity  is  complete.  Now,  as  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  states  of  men  are  subject  to  constant  modifications,  as  our  relations  change  with 
respect  to  inward  principles  and  outward  objects,  it  follows  that  the  same  individual  mav 
never  be  in  precisely  the  same  state  any  two  days  m  the  whole  course  of  his  natural  life. 
While,  therefore,  the  truth  may  flow  through  him  at  one  time — under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances — without  interruption  or  adulteration,  on  another  occasion  it  may  be  ob- 
structed by  some  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  colored  by  the  excited  state  of  the  passions,  or 
filled  by  interpolated  suggestions  from  the  dis^ordered  mind. 

11.  While  Spiritualists  generally  admit  that  the  ultimate  source  of  all  true  inspiration  is 
immeasurable  and  infallible,  they  yet  regard  its  mortal  channels  and  mundane  receptacles,  in 
every  age  and  country,  as  subject,  in  ever-varying  degrees,  to  the  same  finite  limitations.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  they  hold  that  all  inspirations,  revelations,  and  forms  of  truth  communicated  tc 
and  through  men,  are  Uable  to  be,  and  doubtless  always  are,  incomplete,  and  mixed  with  more 
i.r  less  error.  Whether  the  elements  of  inspired  thought  be  presumed  to  come  directly  from 
tiod,  or  mediately,  they  are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  similar  limitations  when  received  into 
hnite  minds,  and  expressed  through  the  imperfect  media  of  human  tongues.  Moreover,  the 
specific  form  given  to  the  inspired  idea,  and  the  measure  of  its  freedom  from  distortions  and 
interpolations,  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  mediumistic  capacity  to  receive  and 
transmit  the  truth  free  from  adulteration. 

12.  With  these  views  of  the  nature  of  revelation  before  the  mind,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses whereby  inspired  thoughts  find  expression  in  our  poor  forms  of  speech,  the  reader  will 
readily  perceive  in  what  light  the  revelations  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  Spiritualists.  They  hold  that  the  Jews  were  inspired  like  other  men,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  same  existing  and  unchanging  laws  of  the  human  mind.  We  find  the  evidence 
of  this  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  the  revelations  through 
Hebrevir  mediums.  Moses,  the  chief  ruler  of  his  people,  gave  by  his  'divine  inspiration'  the 
form  of  law.  Through  David,  the  royal  poet  and  musician,  it  took  the  form  of  Orphic 
chants,  which  are  still  in  use  in  Jewish  and  Christian  temples.  The  enraptured  mind  of 
Tsaiah,  the  spiritually  illuminated  seer,  gave  utterance  to  glowing  prophecies  of  the  reign  of 
universal  peace  and  harmony  on  earth ;  while  Jeremiah,  a  pensive  prophet,  only  left  us  the 
melancholy  strains  of  his  Lamentations.  Solomon  contributed  a  poem  to  his  beloved  that  is 
filled  with  the  most  sensuous  imagery,  and  was  evidently  inspired  through  his  cerebellum  ; 
but  Jesus  taught  and  practised  those  profound  and  beautiful  moral  principles  which  have  ever 
since  regulated  the  lives  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  His  disciples. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  analysis  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Bible — not  less  than  the  authors  of  other  books  held  sacred — has  left  his  own  mental 
and  moral  likeness  indelibly  stamped  on  his  portion  of  what  is  denominated  '  the  infallible 
word  of  God.'  From  a  calm  and  critical  inspection  of  the  book,  its  contents  are  believed  to 
be  of  a  mixed  character,  and  unequal  value  ;  and  while  Spiritualists  esteem  it  to  be  a  work 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  historic  interest  and  value,  they  do  not  admit  the  divine  authority 
of  the  letter,  even  of  the  more  illuminated  portions,  believing  that  '  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.' 

13.  Spiritualism  readily  accepts  as  veritable  realities,  many .  extraordinary  occurrences 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  by  the  Church  regarded  as  miracles. 
They  are  believed  to  have  required  the  exercise  of  essentially  the  same  occult  powers  that 
have  so  often  been  mysteriously  displayed  in  the  presence  of  modern  Spiritualists,  and  others. 
Such  extraordinary  phenomena  are  ascribed  to  the  operation  and  application  of  existing 
spiritual  forces  and  natural  laws,  directed  by  the  agency  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  co- 
operation of  spiritual  beings  who  have  not  lost  their  power  over  the  subtle  elements  and 
material  forms  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  believed  that  such  displays  of  intelligence  and 
power  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  period  in  human  history  ;  but  they  recur  as  often 
as  the  requisite  conditions  are  reproduced,  whether  incidentally,  or  by  design.  * 

14.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  perhaps,  most  generally  regarded  as  a  natural,  spiritual,  and 
Divine  man — more  natural  than  other  men,  because  His  constitution  and  His  life  may  have 
been  more  in  harmony  with  nature,  more  spiritual  than  they,  inasmuch  as  the  powers  of  the 
interior  nature  (latent  in  most  men)  were  in  His  case  developed  into  beautiful  proportions 
and  harmonic  activity,  and  with  more  of  divinity  than  His  brethren,  in  the  high  degree  that 
He  exemplified  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Divine  nature — thus  demonstrating  what  humanity 
may  become  when  redeemed  from  its  manifold  errors  and  corruptions,  and  the  lineaments  of 
the  God-image,  now  veiled  and  invisible,  are  brought  out  and  made  manifest  in  human  nature 
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and  the  common  life  of.  the  world.  '  Spiritualists  very  naturally  regard  Jesus  as  the  Saviotu 
of  as  many  as  are  led  by  His  precepts  and  His  example  to  reform  their  lives. 

15.  Spiritualists  very  generally  entertain  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  to  stand 
upon  between  authority,  as  represented  by  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and  a  Spiritual  rationalism. 
Hence  they  regard  all  the  Protestant  sects  as  comparatively  short-lived,  and  destined  to  pass 
away,  as  to  their  existing  forms  of  faith,  insignificant  ceremonials,  and  dogmatic  authority. 
The  ground  on  which  they  stand  is  perpetually  moving  like  shifting  sands  beneath  the  great 
undertow  of  revolutionary  thought.  In  this  conflict  of  opinions  Spiritualists,  as  a  body,  go 
forward  to  the  ulterior  results  of  reason  and  science ;  while  some  others,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing measure  of  individual  freedom  and  the  progress  of  the  age,  with  averted  faces  timidly 
retreat  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church  to  await  the  impending  and  final  contest  be- 
tween despotic  authority  and  enlightened  reason. 

16.  As  a  class  Spiritualists  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  to  all  such  laws  and 
penalties  as  require  the  infliction  of  personal  violence  on  any  one  ;  believing  that  beyond  the 
absolute  restraint  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  dangerous  classes,  they  should 
be  treated  in  a  dispassionate  and  gentle  manner,  to  the  end  that  the  discordant  and  destruc- 
tive passions  in  them,  may  be  neutralized  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  opposite  qualities. 
Having,  as  they  believe,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  subtle  forces  of  human  nature  and  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  thought,  motive,  and  action.  Spiritualists  are  led  to  believe  that  society  is 
the  great  criminal,  in  neglecting  to  provide  suitable  ways  and  means  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes  and  of  criminals  by  the  development  of  all  the  ennobling  faculties  and  affections  of 
the  numerous  class  whose  bodies  are  now  so  cheerfully  tortured  by  the  ministers  of  the  law, 
and  who  are  so  complacently  given  over  at  last  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  their  souls. 
Criminals  are  believed  to  be  morally  diseased  persons;  while,  as  a  rule,  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive only  aggravates  their  maladies  by  inflaming  and  strengthening  their  disorderly  passions. 
Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  present  system  never  reforms  the  criminal.  As 
a  rule,  if  he  returns  to  society,  it  is  found  that  the  mistaken  discipline  of  the  law  has  only 
deepened  every  feeling  of  bitterness  and  resentment.  Pangerous  persons  are  of  all  others  the 
most  unfortunate  members  of  society.  The  criminal  should  be  regarded  as  the  wayward 
child  of  the  State.  Imperfectly  organized,  generally  neglected  in  early  life,  the  product  of 
bad  conditions,  and  the  victim  of  a  cruel  destiny.  For  all  such  the  prison  should  be  at  once 
a  refuge,  a  charity  hospital,  and  a  reform  school. 

17.  The  believers  in  spiritual  intercourse,  insist  that  the  world  demands  a  more  rational 
faith,  a  more  practical  religion,  and  a  more  spiritual  worship.  We  want  more  saints  who 
serve  the  Lord  by  shielding  His  unfortunate  children — who  'pray  in  deed,'  with  the  right 
hand,  and  are  wont  to  pronounce  benedictions  from  the  pocket,  as  well  as  from  the  glottis. 
We  require  a  Church  whose  sacraments  shall  be  feasts  of  charity  provided  for  the  poor  ; 
whose  most  eloquent  sermons  shall  be  lives  adorned  with  living  virtues,  with  every  gentle 
grace,  and  with  all  humane  and  divine  uses.  Such  a  Church,  with  such  a  service,  embracing 
all  who  love  truth  and  practise  righteousness,  of  every  name  and  in  every  communion,  is 
demanded  alike  by  the  prmciples  of  Spiritualism,  and  the  necessities  of  humanity. 

18.  A  large  majority  of  the  believers  in  Spiritualism  have  hitherto  opposed  any  general 
organization,  apprehending,  with  or  without  adequate  reason,  that  it  would  invest  the  move- 
ment, with  a  sectarian  aspect  and  character-.  As  all  organizations  hitherto  founded  on 
religious  ideas,  have  sooner  or  later  exhibited  this  tendency,  they  fear  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, lest  the  result  should  limit  the  progress  of  their  principles,  rather  than  aid  in  their  dis- 
semination. Having  no  ambition  to  build  up  an  external  superstructure  under  the  goveni" 
ment  of  a  new  priestly  order,  and  to  be  clothed  with  temporal  ratlier  than  spiritual  powers, 
they  prefer  to  leave  truth,  Uke  the  subtle  and  diffusive  elements  of  heat  and  light,  free  from 
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all  arbitrary  incentives  and  restraints ;  and  its  advancement  to  the  irresistible  operation  of 
those  subtle  principles  and  invisible  agents  tliat  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to  secure  its  wide  dif. 
fusion  and  lasting  triumph. 

Is  IhougJit,  asiuell  as  Mi?id,  Eternal? — Is  Motion  the  Unvarying La7v of 
Thought  as  laell  as  Matter,  and  consequently.  Is  'Absolute  Rest  for  Anything 
in  the  Universe  an  Impossibility  ? — Does  not  all  broad  philosophy  in  a  moral 
system,  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  contending  forces  of  good  and  evil  as  being 
everywhere  present  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  moral  system  in  which 
there  should  be,  even  for  a  moment,  complete  harmony,  without  conflict,  col- 
lision, or  struggle  ?  Common  ideas  of  Heaven  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
But  harmony  we  always  think  of  as  limited  to  a  place,  like  the  quiet  of  a 
household,  or  some  sweet  landscape  in  nature — and  yet  in  neither  is  repose 
ever  found. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  conceive  of  a  widely  extended  system  of  ah 
solute  quietude.  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  perhaps,  would  be  one  of 
ajiathy — which  in  the  degrees  to  which  the  conception  was  carried  would  be 
an  approach  to  absolute  death — the  suspension  of  all  motion,  even  of  the 
transmission  of  thought. 

The  practical  fact  is,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  moral  system  ;  nor  have  we  any  analogy  in  nature  on  which  to  base  such  a 
conception.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  nothing  in  the  physical  universe 
has  yet  been  found  in  a  state  of  actual  repose.  All  matter  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  has  not  only  one  motion,  but  many — from  all  separate  atoms 
to  all  their  congregated  masses,  as  they  advance  from  their  minutest  visible 
forms,  to  the  most  extended  sidereal  systems — all  vital  forces  of  nature — and 
all  nature's  forces  are  vital — even  decay  in  its  process 43eing  one  of  the  mightiest 
elements  of  power  we  ever  encounter.  All  this  involves  ceaseless  activity ; 
so  that  the  mind  which  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  creation  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  conceiving  such  a  thing  as  absolute  rest.  A  dreamless 
sleep,  even,  is  not  thinkable. 

We  know  that  when  we  leave  the  physical,  and  enter  upon  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  realms,  we  find  what  seem  to  be  corresponding 
forces  of  vitaHty  and  movement.  Extending  our  observations  still  further,  we 
take  up  the  analysis  of  a  single  human  thought.  That  thought  is  the  product 
of  other  inconceivable  ranges  of  thought — the  fruit  of  infinite  series  of  moral 
waves  of  propulsion.  Hence,  we  find  no  difiiculty  in  adopting,  but  rather  a 
difficulty  in  rejecting,  the  theory  that  a  thought  once  conceived,  an  aspiration 
once  heaved,  a  wish  once  passing  from  the  soul,  enters  upon  its  eternal  rhythm, 
acting  on  and  being  acted  upon  forever.  This  theory  of  the  c'easelessness  of 
motion  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material  universe,  is  forcibly  illustrated  b)' 
Herbert  Spencer  in  his  '  First  Principles  of  Philosophy.'' 

Considering,  then,  the  endlessness  of  every  influence  which  goes  forth  from 
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an  individual  mind,  conscience  exacts  that  perfect  purity  of  soul  which  ex- 
empts it  from  all  possible  blame  being  attributed  to  it  in  eternal  ages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  evil  results  of  any  violation  of  the  pure 
moral  law  of  God  can  ever  cease.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  wrong  act  can  ever  bring  pleasure  in  the  recollection.  The  sharp- 
ness of  the  pang  of  the  first  penitential  sorrow,  may  grow  less  acute  on  the 
recurrence  of  memory ;  and  mitigating  circumstances  may  have  a  tendency 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  grief.  But  the  down-feathers  of  the  eternal  wings 
that  shelter  the  soul,  will  never  be  so  soft  that  perpetration  of  any  wrong 
will  not  bring  with  it  something  of  regret  to  disturb  them.  The  presence 
of  higher  joys,  and  mightier  occupations,  may  leave  less  time  for  such 
memories  to  recur ;  the  wave  we  leave  ma)'  get  to  be  so  far  behind  us,  that 
its  heavy  swells  may  die  away  into  an  almost  imperceptible  ripple  ;  but  the 
rhythmical  law  of  memory,  however  ai)tly  it  may  be  invoked,  will  not  meet 
the  case  far  enough  to  make  the  physical  analogy  hold  perfectly  good. 

The  necessarily  eternal  type,  therefore,  of  results  that  will  attend  every 
moral  act,'  must  adhere  forever  to  the  memory  of  its  performance ;  and  thus 
the  only  comfort  we  can  legitimately  draw  from  that  dark  side  of  our 
spiritual  life,  is  in  the  fact  that  we  progress  from  one  stage  of  purity  to  another, 
in  the  strange  work  of  subduing  the  passions,  and  accelerating  our  progress  in 
chmbing  the  heights  of  the  everlasting  mountains. 

After  leaving  the  First  Great  Cause,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
being,  or  thing,  which  exists  independently  and  of  itself.  All  results,  there- 
fore,— physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual, — spring  from  causes  that  often 
elude  our  observation.  This  is  especially  true  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
realm  of  what  is  called  the  invisible — by  which  we  mean  those  facts,  beings, 
and  transactions,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe,  which  are  neither  palpa- 
ble enough  to  our  physical  senses  to  be  appreciated,  nor  yet  so  far  beyond 
the  grasp  of  our  imagination  as  to  elude  our  approach  to  them,  nearer  or  more 
remote. 

Science  tells  us  that  every  grain  of  matter  is  attracted  by  every  other 
grain,  so  that  the  least  atom  of  the  farthest  star  sends  forth  its  tiny  wave 
of  power,  to  be  felt  by  the  central  sun.  Let  us  by  a  sudden  leap  of  the  im- 
agination, place  ourselves  by  the  side  of  Plato,  the  gods  of  whose  heavens 
were  moved  by  the  strifes,  the  struggles,  the  aspirations,  and  the  prayers  of 
mortals.  Let  us  plant  ourselves  upon  the  mount  of  Christian  vision,  and 
we  shall  see  the  heavenly  hosts  suspend  their  anthems  while  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  was  passing  through  His  final  suffering.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
'  Father  in  Heaven,'  who  is  not  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  So 
throughout  the  realm  of  the  moral  universe,  we  find  this  rhythmical  power 
emanating  from  each  individual  soul,  swaying  with  greater  or  less  potency 
ihs  whole  system  of  which  it  constitutes  but  an  atomic  part. 

A  feeble  but  apt  illustrati:)n  may  be  found  in  support  of  the  rhythmical 
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theory  of  spiritual  power,  in  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  of  any  act,  good 
or  evil,  done  by  any  moral  being,  upon  every  other  moral  being  that  ever 
finds  it  out.  Here  the  sway  of  the  novelist  and  poet,  the  great  artistic 
creators  in  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  asserts  its  masterdom. 

Among  the  least,  but  most  striking,  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
wc  find  the  story  of  the  poor  widow  who  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury. 
Many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much  ;  but  she  cast  in  more  than  all,  for  she  gave 
all  she  had.  Therefore,  says  the  narrator,  '  wheresoever  this  gospel  is 
preached,  the  same  shall  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her.'  It  was  no  act  of  very 
great  magnanimity  which  is  recorded  to  the  deathless  praise  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  nor  of  that  redeemed  and  beautiful  woman  who  brought  her  all  to 
anoint  the  head  of  the  '  Man  of  Sorrows' — but  he  accepted  the  holy  oftering 
as  a  preparation  of  his  body  for  the  already  waiting  tomb. 

We  even  borrow,  inspiration  from  the  noble  examples  of  generosity  so 
often  set  us  by  the  brute  creation.  The  humane  Newfoundland  dog  that 
rescued  the  drowning  boy,  was  worthy  of  the  medal  given  him  by  the 
Humane  Society,  and  of  the  portrayal  of  Landseer's  pencil. 

If,  then,  no  good  thought  shall  ever  die  ;  if  no  holy  aspiration  shall  pause 
with  wearied  wings  in  the  far-off  future  ;  if  no  prayer  from  the  stricken  spirit 
of  suffering  man  shall  ever  fall  unheeded  on  ears  above  ;  but  if  every  pure  fin- 
ger that  touches  the  eternal  harp  wakes  melody  that  is  ceaseless,  why  cannot 
we  conceive  of  a  universe  in  which  the  conquest  of  good  over  e\'il  may  finally 
be  complete — or  at  least,  where  the  bark  of  humanity,  tossed  on  so  many 
oceans,  may  at  last  glide  into  a  calm  harbor,  so  guarded  and  bound  by  the 
eternal  rocks  of  ages,  that  trouble  can  never  enter,  and  sorrow  be  no  more  ? 

With  such  sapphire  tints  of  fadeless  day  flashing  from  the  immortal  land, 
upon  strained  and  o'er-tired  human  vision,  why  cannot  such  prospects  nerve 
the  arm  of  the  weakest  who  are  good,  to  reach  down  and  bring  up  those  that 
have  fallen  the  lowest  ?  Why  can  there  not  emanate  from  the  very  glow  of 
these  half-dimmed  eyeballs,  such  ineffable  light  as  will  attract  to  us  those  who, 
without  some  such  allurement,  may  be  doomed  still  to  wait  ? 


SECTION  NINTH. 

OUR   TREATMENT    OF     THE    REBEL    STATES    DURING   THE     WAR    AND    AFTER    ITS 

CLOSE. 

The  three  great  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — Slavery  had  'died 
amidst  its  worshippers'  — but  it  still  lived  in  the  National  Constitution.  Its 
corpse  must  be  removed  from  that  holy  enclosure.  This  could  be  done  only 
by  amending  the  Fundamental  Statute,  and  the  change  must  be  done  in  the 
only  way  provided.  Proposed  Amendments  must  pass  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  a  two-thirds  vote.     These  Amendments  must  be  approved  by  three- 
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quarters  of  all  the  States  at  a  solemn  election.  These  acts  would,  from  that 
time,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  National  Code,  and  be  of  the  same 
bmding  effect — ^just  as  sacred — as  though  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
original  Constitution.  This  great  work  was  duly  performed,  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  of  the  Death  Reaper  were  safely  garnered  in  the  store-house  of 
the  Nation.' 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  had  abolished  Slavery.  The  Fourteenth  had 
secured  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof— most  unwisely  disabling 
a  certain  class  of  chief  officers  in  the  late  Rebellion— declaring  the  validity 
of  the  national  debt,  and  forbidding  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  so-called 
Confederacy.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  secured  the  right  of  suftrage  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  for  which  passed  both  Houses  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1869  ;  wnile,  about  the  same  time,  a  law  was  enacted,  the  chief  provision 
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ON  THE  PASSAGE,  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
ABOLISHING   SLAVERY — 1865. 

BY   WILLIAM    ROSS   WALLACE. 


O  glorious,  transcendant  scene  ! 

The  sweetest  bell  of  Heaven  rings  ; 
God's  Angel  of  the  holiest  mien 

Folds  by  the  Nation's  side  his  wings, 
And  pressing  on  her  brow  his  hand. 

Bright  with  a  pardon  from  the  skies. 
To  every  joyous  sphere  and  land 

In  mellow  thunder-music  cries  : 


Lift,  Freedom's  Nation,  lift  thy  brow. 

No  longer  blushing,  to  the  stars  ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  Nation  now, 

And  sacred  with  the  blood-red  scars 
Tliy  breast,  repentant,  took  in  fight 

Against  that  loathsome,  blasting  curse. 
That  made  thy  very  name  a  night 

Of  horror  to  the  Universe  ! 

111. 

No  more  shall  taunts  at  thee  be  hurled 

As  when,  of  old,  by  Europe's  main. 
Despots  would  point  their  fettered  world, 

Crying  for  freedom,  to  the  chain 
Thou,  even  thou,  did'st  clench— though  still 

Thy  symbol  shone — O  lie  of  lies  ! 
God's  eagle  circling  at  her  ixill. 

And  only  law,  around  the  skies  ! 


No  more  thy  statesmen  true  shall  pine 

To  see  the  Governmental  Frame 
Their  fathers  reared,  like  some  grand  shrine 

Gnawed  by  a  slow  but  deadly  flame 
To  despot-dust,  where  thou  would'st  crawl 

Before  the  very  darkest  throne. 
Feeling — O  bitterest  pang  of  all  ! — 

The  brand  that  ruined  was  thine  own  ! 


No  more  thy  minstrels,  when  they  sing 
Their  country's  pride,  if  Freedom's  name 

Should  murmur  from  the  noblest  string,     . 
Will  suddenly  start  back  in  shame. 


Like  some  grand  soul  on  Eden's  brinks 
Who  sees  on  his  white  robe  a  stain  _ 

Of  deadliest  dye,  and,  cowering,  shrinks 
Back  to  his  cloudy  home  again. 


No  more  the  merciful  must  weep 

To  hear  the  lash  and  see  the  pen 
Its  hell  of  chains  and  curses  sweep 

Around  the  souls  and  limbs  of  men — 
Of  men  for  whom  Gethsemane  moaned. 

The  Temple's  awful  veil  was  rent. 
So  all  might  pass,  while  Calvary  groaned, 

In  night  for  every  continent. 


O  ye,  those  merciful,  whom  God 

From  rainbow-light  to  tempest  turned 
Upon  the  demon-despot's  rod 

Till  common  tyrants  for  ye  yearned. 
Exult  o'er  all  the  long,  stern  time 

Of  war  for  that  poor,  harmless  race. 
And  answer  to  this  heavenly  chime, 

From  every  mart  and  templed  place  ! 


Your  names  are  on  the  Mount  of  Light  ; 

Smith,  Burney,  Bryant,  Sumner,  Clay, 
Pierpont,  Whittier,  Greeley,  Wright, 

And  Garrison  who  led  the  way, 
By  thousands  thronged,  the  brave,  the  true. 

Who  yet  upon  our  Crystal  Sea 
Shall  hear  their  triumph  anthemed  through 

The  White  Dome  of  Eternity. 


And  thou,  who,  human,  yet  did'st  stand 

On  thy  firm  palace  like  a  god, 
And  with  one  wave  of  thy  right  hand 

Swept  the  accunied  from  Russia's  sod  ; 
What  solemn,  holy  joy  is  thine, 

To  hear  another  ruler  shout  : 
'My  country  also  from  her  shrine 

Has  ivilled  that  curse  forever  out  I ' 


Yes.  Freedom's  Nation,  lift  thy  brow, 

All  beautiful  with  Pardon's  grace  ! 
What  power  of  earth  can  check  thee  now 

In  thy  majestic,  crimeless  race  ? 
Sound,  sweetest  bell  of  Heaven,  sound  ! 

Gone  is  that  loathsome,  blasting  curse  ; 
America  stands  up  the  cro'i'ned, 

The  OU'st  by  all  the  Universe. 
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of  which  was  as  follows :  'The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnl)  pledged 
to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any 
such  obligation,  has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful 
money  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.' 

To  each  one  of  these  cardinal  measures,  which  secured  the  fruits  of  the 
great  struggle,  and  established  the  Government  upon  a  basis  too  strong  to  be 
questioned, — at  least  by  the  generation  of  men  now  living, — a  general  con- 
currence was  given,  and  everybody  looked  for  a  full  restoration  of  good  feel- 
ing and  prosperity. 

How  we  should  treat  the  Rebel  States. — No  public  man  seemed  to  have 
had  such  clear  ideas  of  that  all-important  subject  as  Sumner.  The  policy  he 
proposed  in  the  beginning,  he  adhered  to  till  the  end.  It  was  dictated  by 
enlightened  judgment,  and  a  spirit  of  hearty  good-will  to  the  South  ;  for  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  Horace  Greeley,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  champions  of  Freedom,  their  hostility  was  against  a  system 
of  wrong,  rather  than  against  the  wrong-doer.  They  wanted  to  see  the  system 
exterminated,  without  the  ruin  of  its  upholders.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing 
strange  in  what  could  hardly  be  understood  at  the  time — the  expression  of 
so  much  sympathy  with  the  South  in  her  prostration.  The  first  hand  extended 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Rebellion,  was  by  Horace  Greeley  in  the  bail-bond  of  Jeff. 
Davis,  for  which  he  received  the  jeers  of  thousands.  While  the  war  lasted, 
these  men  advocated  its  prosecution  with  unrelenting  vigor.  When  it  ceased, 
their  cry  rang  out,  'All  hands  to  the  rescue — save  what  we  can  from  the 
wreck!'  And,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  I  boldly  assert,  that  after  the 
South  laid  down  their  arms,  the  earliest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  constant 
friends  they  had  at  the  North,  were  among  the  file-leaders  of  the  first  crusade 
against  Slavery,  and  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  who  had  done  the 
hardest  fighting  during  the  war. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1863,  with  his  usual 
ability,  in  an  article  on  Our  Domestic  Relations,  or.  How  to  Treat  the  Rebel 
States,  Mr.  Sumner  goes  over  a  part  of  this  ground.  Assuming  that  the  Union 
victory  had  already  been  substantially  won — although  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives,  and  uncounted  millions  of  treasure  were  yet  to  be  added  to  complete 
the  immolation — the  Senator  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  a  question  which 
was  soon  to  assume  such  vast  magnitude — How  were  we  to  treat  the  Rebel 
States  1  It  became  clear  that  the  same  Supreme  Power  which  in  its  sovereignty 
was  suppressing  the  Rebellion,  and  vindicating  the  laws,  would  be  obliged  to 
fix  the  conditions  of  perpetual  peace,  and  determine  by  what  process  the 
*ransitio7i  from  rebellion  to  loyalty  might  be  most  surely  accomplished. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  which  had  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rebellion,  would  have  to  go  by  the  board.  The  absurdity 
of  two  sovereignties,  to  say  nothing  about  thirty  or  forty,  in  one  community, 
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subject  only  at  their  caprices  to  the  Sovereign  over  all,  would  no  longer  le 
quire  extensive  argument. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  Mr.  Sumner  foresaw  the  danger  that  would 
arise  from  Military  Rule  in  the  South.  The  appointment  of  Military  Govern- 
ors, which  had  then  already  been  done  for  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  and  as  was  subsequently  done  over  other  subjugated 
States,  was  a  necessity  at  the  time,  in  which  all  men  of  sense  concurred.  But 
he  anticipates  the  possible  danger  that  this  imperatorial  dominion,  indefinite 
in  extent,  might  also  be  indefinite  in  duration  ;  for,  if  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  it  be  proper  to  constitute  such  Governors,  it  is  clear  that  they  may  be 
continued  without  regard  to  time— for  years,  if  you  please,  as  well  as  for  weeks  ; 
and  the  whole  region  which  they  are  called  to  sway,  might  become  a  military 
empire,  with  all  powers,  executive,  legislative,  and  even  judicial,  derived  from 
one  man  in  Washington. 

Could  any  prophet  have  foreseen  clearer,  what  actually  followed  in  so  atro- 
ciously unrepubhcan  a  form,  and  in  violation  of  all  the  Republican  souvenirs 
of  our  country,  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  ?  It  would  have  been  well  enough 
if  this  tremendous  power  at  Washington  had  hmited  itself  now,  as  it  had  in 
the  appointment  of  Military  Governors  in  Mexico  and  California  after  their 
conquest,  and  before  peace.  But  to  appoint  Military  Governors,  and  prolong 
their  power  in  a  conquered  country,  beyond  all  civil  jurisdiction — beyond  an 
undoubted  necessity,  and  their  appointment  for  temporary  purposes  by  the 
urgent  necessity  of  suppressing  a  Rebellion— the  distinction  must  be  very 
clearly  drawn,  and  the  civil  power  must  come  in  the  first  moment  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  and  the  military  power  be  withdrawn. 

Then  comes  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  Provisional  Govern- 
ments ;  and  even  these  provisional  governments  must  hold  sway  no  longer 
than  the  voice  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  governed,  shall  be  heard  in  the 
appointment  of  their  own  Governors.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Chancel- 
lor Kent  is  quoted  : 

'  Though  the  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  President,  and  declares  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  these  powers  must  necessarily 
be  stcbordinate  to  the  legislative  power  in  Congress.  It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  tlie  policy 
or  true  construction  of  this  simple  and  general  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  not  to  suffer 
it  to  interfere  with  those  specific  powers  of  Congress  which  are  more  safely  deposited  in  the 
legislative  department,  and  that  the  poiuers  thus  assumed  by  the  President  do  not  belong  to 
him,  but  to  Congress.^ 

It  has  been  in  violation  of  this  principle  that  so  much  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  South— that  the  Executive  Power  at  Washington  has  been  so  severe  in 
its  repression  as  to  carry  a  blight  all  through  the  South,  both  to  the  White 
man  and  the  Black  man.  This,  of  course,  has  been  attended  with  executive 
favoritism,  by  which,  under  a  regime  since  known  as  Carpelbagism,  robberies 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  have  been  committed— fortunes  untold  extorted 
from  the  helpless — and  insults,  injuries,  and  wrongs  without  number,  inflicted 
upon  a  prostrate  and  ruined  people. 
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The  Condition  of  the  South  after  the  close  of  the  War. — In  those  scenes 
which  had  been  the  chief  battle-grounds  of  contending  armies,  it  was  desola- 
tion ;  but  only  the  desolation  which  war  always  leaves  in  its  train,  especially 
where  one  party  meets  with  absolute  defeat.  But  the  desolation  which  fol- 
lowed the  Peace — with  the  long  series  of  unwise  and  oppressive  laws,  enforced 
by  the  still  more  unwise  and  oppressive  administration  of  them — were  attended 
with  robberies  by  officials,  and  wrongs  of  every  description  perpetrated  on 
helpless  communities ;  and  they  left  large  portions  of  the  Southern  States 
prostrate  ;  so  deeply  loaded  down  with  burdens  which  they  had  no  agency  in 
creating,  ending  in  inflicting  other  evils  which  had  no  legitimate  connections 
with  the  war,  but  which  left  society  in  so  near  a  chaos,  that  it  required  all  the 
efforts  of  the  best  friends  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity  to  save  them  from 
utter  ruin. 

I  am  offering  no  apology  whatever  for  the  men  who  provoked  the  war  ; 
but  I  am  laying  the  chief  blame  of  subsequent  events  where  history  will  put 
it.  Nor  do  I  fear,  that  I  shall,  from  any  quarter  worthy  of  respect,  be  accused 
of  injustice.  The  great  body  of  the  people  North  and  South  desired  to  see 
wise  and  beneficent  measures  adopted  for  the  obliteration,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
all  traces  of  the  havoc  of  war.  North  and  South,  wherever  the  news  went  of 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  the  same  feeling  prevailed  which  was  expressed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  retuined  from  his  visit  to  Richmond  the  day 
after  its  surrender,  and  addressed  the  multitudes  that  gathered  around  the 
Executive  Mansion  to  offer  their  earnest  congratulations.  These  words  were 
worthy  of  the  great  statesman  whose  duties  on  the  earth  were  in  a  few  hours 
to  be  ended  by  assassination.  In  a  speech,  characterized  by  two  qualities  so 
peculiar  to  himself,  he  advocated  '  turning  over  to  Congress  the  settlement  of 
all  difficulties  connected  with  the  representation  of  the  revolted  States;'  and 
he  expressed  his  desire  that  'some  participation  in  government,  through  right 
of  suffrage,  might  be  accorded  to  tliat  vast  colored  population,  who  had  so  re- 
cently come  out  from  the  house  of  bondage.'— But,  above  all, — without  a  trace 
of  bitterness  or  resentment  towards  the  late  enemies  of  the  Republic,— he  ex- 
pressed '  an  anxious  wish  that  those  States  should  be  restored  to  all  the  func- 
tions of  self-government,  and  equal  power  in  the  Union,  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment that  might  be  consistent  with  tlie  integrity,  safety,  and  tranquillity  of  the 
nation.'  When  Gen.  Lee  heard  of  the  death  of  Lincoln,  with  a  shadow  over 
his  calm  brow,  he  exclaimed  with  sadness,  '  The  South  has  lost  its  best  friend.' 
The  event  showed  the  deep  meaning  of  his  words.' 

'  In  the  autumn  of  1866,  inspired  by  the  same  confi-  sentiments  of  all  fair-minded  men  North  and  South.  It 
dence  which  pervaded  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tinies,  October  8, 
mind  of  the  country— among  many  other  letters  of  a  1866,  and  was  heartUy  responded  to  from  almost  every 
similar  character  which  I  addressed  to  public  men  in  part  of  the  country.  The  heavy  calamities  which  after- 
the  South  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  number  among  my  wards  fell  upon  the  Southern  States,  had  not  then  over- 
personal  friends  before  our  great  troubles  began-was  taken  them.  Those  stupendous  robberies,  and  oppres- 
one  to  Governor  Orr,  of  South  Carolina.  I  introduce  sive  measures,  which  finally  crushed  those  still  prostrate 
X,  because  I  believed  at  the   time  that  it  expressed  the  commonwealths,  had  not  laken  effect ;  and  had  the  -real 
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T}ie  7V07tderful  Year  1870. — It  had  witnessed  a  series  of  astounding  con 
viilsions  in  Europe,  the  record  of  which,  even  while  they  were   taking  place, 
seemed  to  transcend  in  magnitude  any  preceding  revolutions, — partaking  more 
of  the  dreams  of  romance,  than  the  sober  transactions  of  history.      The   re- 


party  then  in  control  of  the  National  Government,  dis- 
played during  the  next  eight  years,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  statesmanship,  patriotism,  humanity,  and  in- 
tegrity which  so  solemn  an  emergency  called  for,  not  only 
would  the  South  long  ago  have  reached  a  prosperity 
unknown  to  her  before,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Union 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  blighting  effects  that 
we  are  now  experiencing  in  a  general  prostration  of 
business,  aiid  the  decay  of  morality  in  public  life  from 
which  we  shall  not  soon  recover  :  for  the  same  reckless- 
ness which  dictated  and  enforced  those  despotic  meas- 
ures reacted  upon  the  whole  nation. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  esteeming  you  so  highly  before  our  late 
home  troubles  began,  I  should  still  feel  myself  justified 
by  the  late  noble  action  of  your  State  in  addressing  you 
this  familiar  and  friendly  letter. 

In  all  the  late  events  which  good  men  so  univer- 
sally deplored,  South  Carolina  has  always  acted  inde- 
pendently, and  for  herself.  She  has  never  asked  coun- 
sel of  her  sister  States  to  guide  her  public  action.  She 
has  always  gone  on  her  course  unintimidated,  and  even 
unpersuaded  by  the  action  of  other  Commonwealths. 
She  was  the  first  to  enter  into  the  war  ;  she  staked  her 
all  upon  the  combat ;  and  as  those  who  knew  her  best 
expected  she  would  do,  she  was  the  first  to  come  for- 
ward in  a  manly  spirit  and  accept  inevitable  defeat,  with 
its  logical  consequences.  Your  Legislature,  in  its  recent 
short  extra  session,  planted  itself  far  ahead  of  any  of  the 
other  States  in  'An  act  to  declare  the  rights  of  persons 
lately  known  as  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color.' 

Those  who  did  not  understand  the  spirit  of  South 
Carolina  were  not  prepared  for  so  straightforward  and 
magnanimous  an  act  of  legislation.  Among  all  true 
men  of  broad  views  and  generous  impulses,  that  act  was 
looked  upon  as  one  which  stands  almost  unprecedented 
in  those  qualities  which  challenge  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  mankind. 

I  am  sure  you  will  accept  what  I  have  to  say  in  this 
letter,  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  generosity 
which  you  have  always  displayed  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  I  by  no  means  presume  to  enlighten  you  in 
regard  to  any  principles  of  public  economy.  I  desire 
rather  to  have  this  letter  considered  as  an  expression  of 
•Tiy  own  views  on  the  great  subject  of  which  I  speak, 
tnd  from  it  the  large  circle  of  my  private  friends  in  the 
Southern  States  (very  many  of  whom  have  addressed 
to  me  communications  and  letters  of  inquiry)  may  know 
what  my  views  are  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may  feel  safe  in 
saying  that,  if  wise  and  2;ood  men  have  not  in  every 
part  of  the  countiy  yet  reached  such  conclusions  as  I 
■,n  the  main  adopt,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that  such  a 
:onsummation  is  not  far  off. 

The  South  is  not  the  only  portion  of  the  nation  which 
has  got  to  accept  the  condition  irto  which  we  have  been 


thrown  by  the  violence  of  revolution  ;  but  the  whole 
nation  must  accept  the  issue  that  is  pressed  upon  us. 

Four  millions  of  the  African  race  are  on  our  hands — 
they  are  on  the  hands  of  the  nation — the  whole  nation 
was  concerned  in  sustaining  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
and  the~"whole  nation  has  abolished  it.  The  whole 
nation  must  take  the  consequences  of  its  former  exis- 
tence, and  of  its  final  abolition.  The  question  stares  us 
in  the  face.  What  shall  we  do  with  four  millions  of 
the  African  race  ? 

We  may  borrow  light  for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
by  looking  at  .some  of  the  principles  that  control  the 
physical,  the  political,  and  the  moral  world  ;  for  no  in- 
telligent man  will  be  so  fanatical  as  to  suppose  that  as 
individuals,  as  States,  or  as  a  consolidated  union  of 
Commonwealths,  we  are  to  be  exempt  from  those  laws 
which  control  human  actions  and  human  fortune. 

It  is  a  well-settled  law  that  where  causes  are  power- 
ful enough  to  produce  results,  the  results  will  sooner  or 
later  come.  Opposition  may  prevail  for  a  while,  and  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  the  circumstances  may  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  countervailing  forces  ;  but  if  the 
cause  is  adequate  to  the  final  result,  that  result  is  sure 
to  be  reached,  whether  it  be  in  the  material  or  in  the 
moral  world. 

One  of  the  best-established  principles  in  the  pohti- 
cal  world  is,  that  injustice  toward  a  feeble  race  must 
end  in  harm  to  the  oppressor.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
ception found  to  this  rule  in  the  history  of  nations.  No 
system  of  wrong-doing,  no  matter  on  how  large  a  scale 
it  is  practised,  can  in  the  long  run  prosper  ;  and  viola- 
tion done  to  a  correct  moral  principle  is  as  sure  to  pro- 
duce reaction,  as  any  attempt  in  the  physical  world  to 
disturb  the  laws  of  nature.  The  natural  course  of 
th(^lgs  can  be  disturbed  for  a  while  by  the  exercise  of 
sufficient  power  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  in  the 
moral  than  in  the  physical  universe,  that  the  great  lav/ 
of  equilibrium  will  be  finally  carried  out. 

The  white  race  in  America  enslaved  the  bk-ick,  and 
every  agency  which  the  subtle  genius  of  man  could  call 
into  play,  was  invoked  to  make  that  Slavery  enduring. 
The  entire  machinery  of  the  Federal  Goverriment,  was 
wielded  by  a  dominant  and  all-controlling  party  :  pure 
principles  of  democracy,  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system, 
with  all  the  sublime  and  humane  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  :  all  the  subdety  of  metaphysics,  and  every  other 
agency  which  the  genius  of  men  could  wield  ;  all  were 
invoked,  all  were  combined  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery,  and  all  in  vain. 

This  mighty  power  of  resistance  offered  to  the  pro 
gress  of  freedom,  Christianity,  light,  and  truth,  seemed 
to  most  men  likely  to  prevail  for  a  good  while  longer. 
And  it  doubtless  would,  had  not  this  opposition  become 
so  violent  that  it  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  When  it  reached  this  point  the  rebellion 
was  inaugurated.  The  moment  it  became  evident  thai 
the  country  could  not  live  half  free  and  half  slave  ; 
that  Slavery  itself  was  the  grand,  if  not  the  sole  cause 
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sistless  march  of  the  great  German  armies  into  the  heart  of  France  ;  the 
capture,  in  rapid  succession,  of  her  fortified  cities  and  army  corps  ;  the  over- 
tluow  of  the  throne  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  Emperor  ; 
the  final  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  National  Government  of  Italy,  and  the 


of  our  political  troubles;  that  either  it  or  the  Union 
had  to  go  by  the  board,  patriotic  men  could  not  long 
hesitate  which  should  be  abandoned,  and  which  pre- 
served. 

The  force  that  had  been  put  forth  to  sustain,  and 
even  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  institution  of  Sla- 
very, had  been  so  great,  the  tension  had  reached  so 
hard-strained  a  point,  that  when  any  further  strain  be- 
came impossible,  the  crisis  was  reached  ;  the  bow 
broke  ;  the  pent-up  fires  burst  forth,  and  the  mighty 
laws  of  nature,  asserting  their  sway,  claimed  a  vindi- 
cation. Every  tortured  principle  resumed  its  natural 
activity,  and  every  element  in  the  political  and  social 
system  mingled  in  the  strife  to  regain  its  wonted  posi- 
tion, and  resume  its  just  and  proper  relation  to  all  the 
ether  parts  which  were  to  constitute  a  homogeneous 
and  harmonious  whole. 

In  this  explosion,  as  in  all  others,  the  violence  ex- 
pended itself  upon  those  nearest  by  ;  engineers  are  ex- 
pected to  die  when  their  machines  blow  up  ;  the  vic- 
tims of  the  shipwreck  are  the  passengers  and  crew  ; 
therefore  it  was  natural  and  proper  that  when  Slavery 
was  shattered  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  convulsion,  it 
should  involve  the  suffering  of  those  who  were  most 
deeply  concerned  and  most  closely  connected  with  the 
system.  Multitudes  in  that  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
became  involved  in  the  catastrophe,  as  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  guilt  or  misfortune.  But  it  was  never- 
theless true  that  those  who  suffered  the  most  deserved 
the  most. 

It  is  not  necessary,  inspeakingof  such  events,  to  talk 
like  divines  or  moralists.  There  need  to  be  no  preach- 
ing of  sermons  over  it.  All  the  results  were  natural  ; 
they  all  sprang  from  causes  wliich,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  always  produce  such  results  ;  such  sow- 
ing must  bring  forth  such  reaping  ;  for  nothing  is  better 
settled  as  a  principle  than  that  no  being  can  with  im- 
punity long  escape  the  consequences  that  spring  from  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  system  which  involves  him. 
A  law  must  work  out  its  own  vindication. 

The  whole  American  people  suffered,  and  are  still 
suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  whole  nation  being  in- 
volved in  the  attempt  of  trying  to  give  perpetuity,  on 
the  same  soil  and  under  a  common  Government,  to 
Freedom  and  Slavery.  They  could  live  together  no 
more  than  hfe  and  death,  darkness  and  light.  The 
North  buried  half  a  million  of  her  brave  men,  and 
burdened  herself  with  a  frightful  debt ;  but  the  green 
grass  already  waves  over  those  tombs,  and  the  debt 
can  be  paid,  for  it  is  small  compared  with  the  ability 
■.o  pay  it.  The  South,  however,  suffered  more  deeply. 
To  her  it  was  a  ruin  all  but  complete.  Not  even  in 
the  violence  of  the  first  French  revolution  were  so 
many  lives,  so  many  fortunes,  so  many  treasures  and 
hopes  extinguished.  Nor  will  the  South  cease  to 
suffer  continued,  positive  evils  and  miseries  for  some 
time  to  come  ;  nor  can  she,  during  the  present  genera- 
tion, by  putting  forth  all  her  agencies  for  recovery,  re- 
move the  legitimate  evils  she  brought  on  herself. 


But  she  may  recover  quickly  in  part,  ultimately  in 
whole.  She  will  do  it,  however,  by  contemplating  the 
causes  of  her  present  condition,  and  resorting  to  the 
remedies  still  left  open  for  her,  as  quick  as  she  can. 
Your  State  is  the  first  to  begin  this  work.  She  holds 
her  full  share  of  four  millions  of  ignorant,  and  compar- 
atively helpless  people.  Better  by  far,  we  all  know, 
would  it  have  been  for  all  concerned  to  have  had 
freedom  in  another  way  :  but  tired  nature  had  waited 
as  long  as  she  could,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
the  longer  the  repression  the  more  fierce  and  unmiti- 
gated the  penalties  exacted. 

So  the  South  finds  herself  surrounded  by  four  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  totally  un 
prepared  for  sudden  freedom,  but  who  had  to  be 
thrown  up  by  convulsion  into  liberty,  or  be  extinguished 
in  the  ruin  which  would  have  swept  both  races  to  de-' 
struction.  The  South  can  never  get  rid  of  these  four 
millions.  Nor  can  those  who  hate  the  African  race 
spare  the  lime  to  wait  for  them  to  die  off.  If  the  war 
of  races  come  on  in  the  South  through  the  action 
of  the  former  master,  and  only  one  race  can  be  saved, 
civilization  will  save  the  mieaker ;  for  the  whole 
human  race  will  spring  to  their  defence,  and  if  any  ex- 
termination is  to  take  place  it  will  be  the  extermination 
of  those  who  still  wish  to  defy  the  humanity  of  the  age, 
and  the  justice  of  Almighty  God.  The  nations  are 
coming  close  together  ;  one  throb  of  sympathy  for  all 
oppressed  classes  now  thrills  the  heart  of  a  thousand 
million.  Great  wrongs  can  no  longer  go  exempt  from 
punishment ;  and  when  men  talk  so  idly  of  a  war  of 
races  which  would  end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  negro 
in  the  South,  they' little  dream  they  are  using  language 
far  more  dangerous  at  the  same  moment,  than  they  did 
when  they  declared  that  if  Slavery  or  the  Union  were 
to  perish  the  Union  should  be  the  victim. 

What,  then,  shall  the  South  do  to  make  the  best  of 
her  position  ?  She  can  neither  get  rid  of  these  four 
millions  of  people  nor  exterminate  them  ;  both  are  im- 
possibilities. The  nineteenth  century  is  not  going  to 
allow  four  millions  of  people,  who  have  committed  no 
crime,  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sooner 
than  this  should  be  done,  ten  millions  of  armed  men, 
springing  from  all  the  -  nations,  will  make  their  solemn 
and  dreadful  intervention. 

That  treason  in  the  South  has  gone  unpunished  by 
the  strong  arm  of  law,  let  the  traitors  thank  the  spirit 
of  humanity  which  has  risen  in  its  sublime  and  con- 
trolling power  over  the  late  scene  of  atrocity,  wrong, 
and  blood.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  duty 
of  Governments  to  visit  vengeance  upon  those  who 
have  wronged  them.  No  man  has  yet  been  hanged, 
shot,  or  beheaded  for  his  crime  of  treason,  as  a  penalty 
meted  out  by  due  process  q/  the  sanction  c/  laiv. 
A  thing  unjieard  of !  Indeed,  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  crime  was  so  stupendous  that  the  uplifted  hand 
of  justice  fell  paralyzed  when  told  to  strike ;  the 
calamity  was  so  vast,  the  misery  already  wrought  was 
so  tremendous,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  South,  over- 
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annihilation  at  last  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope, — all  crowded 
together  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  read,  even  at  this  short  distance 
of  time,  like  a  fairy  tale. 

In  the   meantime,  the  Federal   Government  of  the  United  States,  it  was 


whelmed  with  misery,  disarmed  justice  itself:  the 
Vengeance  of  man  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the 
presence  of  so  widespread  a  desolation. 

But  the  unatoned  sin  of  trie  wrong-doer  must  still 
suffer  the  penalty,  unless  the  wrong-doer  seeks  out  the 
only  remedy  which  the  case  can  admit  of. 

Most  clearly  now  the  only  way  the  white  race  in 
the  South  can  save  themselves  is  by  saving  the  negro. 
He  must  be  lifted  up  from  his  depression  ;  his  dark- 
ness must  be  illuminated ;  he  must  be  educated,  or 
he  will  work  the  ruin  of  the  great  community  where  he 
lives,  and  where  he  is  destined  to  live,  and  his  de- 
scendants forever.  They  cannot  be  plucked  out  of 
their  native  soil.  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  on 
so  large  a  scale.  They  cannot  be  exported  to  any 
other  part  of  the  earth  ;  nor  will  the  humanity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  allow  of  their  extermination.  Only 
one  thing  is  left;  only  one  road  is  open;  only  one 
remedy  can  be  found — the  negro  must  be  elevated,  or 
the  white  man  is  ruined.  There  is  no  alternative  here- 
after. Whatever  the  cuiBe  may  be,  it  will  light  on  the 
white  man  chiefly. 

Then,  in  sheer  self-defence,  the  .South  must  educate 
the  negro,  and  the  quicker  she  sets  herself  at  work  to 
do  it  the  better.  The  South  is  poor  without  the  help 
of  its  four  million  sable  people.  On  them  is  she  de- 
pendent for  the  restoration  of  her  wealth  and  its  aug- 
mentation in  the  future.  Ignorant  men  are  no  longer 
capable  of  contributing  their  share  to  the  fruits  of 
civilized  life  ;  the  ignorant  man  has  ceased  to  be  useful 
to  society.  Ignorance  cannot  increase  wealth,  nor 
prosperity  ;  ignorance  breeds  helplessness,  waste,  pov- 
erty, crime,  destitution,  and  ruin.  Intelligence  alone 
multiplies  the  power  and  usefulness  of  men — above  all 
the  laboring  classes.  There  can  be  no  ignorant  labor 
hereafter.  It  will  not  pay.  Intelligence  to  guide  the 
muscle  can  now  alone  give  value  to  its  efforts. 

So  then,  just  in  proportion  as  the  education  of  the 
negro  advances,  just  in  that  proportion  will  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South  keep  pace  with  it.  We  must  march 
on  together  pari-passu — with  equal  steps. 

What  is  the  first  step  in  the  education  of  the  negro  ? 
It  is  to  give  him  the  ballot ;  the  right  to  vote  alone 
completes  a  man's  citizenship.  He  is  not  a  citizen 
without  this  right  or  the  guarantee  of  it  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  a  man's  helplessness  while  the 
power  of  the  ballot  is  taken  from  him.  His  neighbor 
will  not  respect  him,  because  he  will  not  fear  him.  To 
deprive  the  liberated  negro  of  his  ballot  now,  and  in 
this  countiy,  is  a  higher  outrage  upon  him  by  far  than 
to  have  once  clothed  his  limbs  with  shackles.  It  is 
a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  of  American 
Democracy  than  it  ever  was  to  have  enslaved  him  in 
the  beginning  The  least  reasonable  of  men  will  admit, 
the  most  atrt  _ious  traitor  will  not  deny,  that  a  certain 
amount^  of  intelligence,  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
a  certain  amount  of  good  behavior,  makes  and  does 


qualify  the  blackest  of  the  black  to  vote.  No  Union 
man  can  deny  that  to  have  rendered  service  in  the 
field  as  an  armed  soldier  entitles  the  negro  to  full  citi- 
zenship. None  but  the  most  violent  Secessionists,  and 
those  who  sympathized  with  the  expected  dissolution 
of  the  Government,  will  wish  to  keep  the  freedman 
degraded. 

No  !  The  jiegro^  above  all  other  men,  must  be 
a  voter  be/ore  you  can  begin  his  education.  It  is  the 
first  condition  of  his  education.  No  man  can  be  edu- 
cated in  a  community  where  there  is  the  stamp  of  ig- 
nominy, of  inferiority,  of  helplessness,  fixed  so  indelibly 
upon  him.  Bearing  such  a  mark  as  that  on  his  brow, 
he  cannot  lift  it  up  into  the  sunshine  of  respectability 
or  independence.  The  very  worst  conditions  of  his 
former  servitude  will  cling  to  him  still.  There  is  no 
way  of  making  a  man  free  in  America  but  to  clothe 
him  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  so  long  as 
he  is  deprived  of  the  ballot  he  is  robbed  of  all  the  rest — 
is  inconsequential,  the  poorest,  the  meanest  of  all 
slaves.  His  soul  cannot  expand  ;  his  very  mind  can- 
not perceive  any  of  the  facts  or  things  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  education  so  long  as  he  has  not  the 
freedom  of  his  fellows  around  him.  This  ought  to  be 
too  clear  to  need  illustration,  too  plain  to  require  argu- 
ment. We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  us  here.  It  is  a  false  philosophy  to 
assert  that  any  education  worthy  of  the  name  can 
begin  with  a  man  while  he  is  stripped  of  the  first  at- 
tribute that  belongs  to  citizenship.  If  there  be  a  class 
in  the  community  who  more  deeply  need  the  right  ot 
suffrage  than  any  or  all  others,  it  is  those  who  are  heli>- 
less  without  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  only  weapon  of  de- 
fence. Behind  that  barrier  their  citizenship  clothes 
them  with  sacredness  ;  without  its  protection  they  have 
no  rights  that  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

Let  the  whole  South,  then,  like  your  own  State,  come 
forward  and  start  right.  Let  it  be  understood  in  the 
beginning  that  the  first  step  toward  her  grand  restora- 
tion shall  be  to  accord  perfect  liberty  and  full  citizen, 
ship  to  the  freedman.  Then  she  will  place  herself  in 
harmony  with  the  new  conditions  that  surround  her ; 
then  will  she  be  able  to  commend  herself  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  respect  of  mankind  ;  then  will  she  find  her- 
self working  harmoniously  with  the  all-prevailing  system 
that  is  now  beinc;  inaugurated  throughout  all  nations,  of 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

This  she  will  be  ultimately  compelled  to  do.  Far 
better  for  her  to  take  the  step  herself  voluntarily,  cheer- 
fully, before  she  is  forced  to  do  it  by  that  sure  law, 
which  IS  just  as  imperative  and  will  be  just  as  inexora- 
ble in  its  demand  for  execution  as  the  law  of  freedom  to 
all  men,  which  she  denied  so  long,  and  at  last  so  dis- 
astrously defied. 

Well  will  it  be  for  the  South  if  she  understand  this 
thing  in  time  ;  for  it  is  a  lesson  she  must  learn,  that  the 
negro  must  have  the  ballot  now,  as  it  was  inevitable  sia 
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hoped,  was  becoming  more  and  more  consolidated.  All  the  States  were  re- 
stored to  their  old  places  in  the  Union,  under  Constitutions  made  by  them- 
selves, and  approved  by  Congress  ;  and  once  more  their  civil  powers  were  for 
a  while,  administered  by  citizens  of  their  own  choice.  The  giant  form  of  the 
Rebellion  was  fast  moving  into  the  dim  past,  and  a  new  vista  of  progress  and 
splendor  was  opening  to  the  advancing  Republic.  Early  in  the  year,  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the  necessary 
number  of  States,  twenty-nine  having  voted  for  it.  The  announcement  of 
the  result  was  made  on  the  30th  of  March,  by  a  message  from  the  President, 
and  a  bill  was  at  once  introduced,  and  speedily  passed,  to  secure  freedom  of 
suffrage  to  the  whole  Colored  population  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  was 
vain  any  longer  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  enactment  ;  outside  of  Congress 
all  opposition  was  known  to  be  unavailing.  The  final  decision  of  a  great 
Nation  was  clothed  with  a  solemnity  of  sanction  which  transcended  that  of 
any  divinity  which  ever  hedged  a  king. 


SECTION   TENTH. 


AGRICULTURE. 

When  Antseus  struck  the  earth  he  gathered  strength  with  every  fall.  So 
has  it  been  with  mankind  everywhere.  All  the  elements  of  human  strength 
spring  from  the  soil.  There  can  be  no  civilization,  where  it  is  not  culti- 
vated, for  civilization  never  belonged  to  nomadic  life.  The  hordes  that 
swept  over  Europe  from  the  plains  of  Asia  had  no  civilization.  They 
passed  from  country  to  country,  consuming  the  natural  products  of  the  earth, 
and  moving  on  as  rapidly  as  these  were  consumed.  Wherever  nations,  corn- 
years  ago  that  he  must  have  his  freedom.  There  may  the  Federal  Government,  which  she  can  have  only  by 
be  indeed  no  such  crimsoned  scroll  unrolled  whereon     granting  suffrage  to  the  negro. 

the  penalty  of  this  will  be  inscribed  ;  but  to  put  it  in  the  So  far  as  the  North  is  concerned  that  doctrine  is 

mildest  form,  the  South  never  can  get  upon  the  road  to  already  being  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  the  great 
secure  and  complete  prosperity  while  she  is  still  cling-  successful  Union  party.  If  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
ing  to  the  false  system  of  legislating  for  class  privileges  now  dead,  it  will  soon  go  to  its  doom — well  deserved — 
and  class  oppression.  With  freedom  for  the  negro  from  if  in  violation  of  all  its  souvenirs  in  this  and  other  lands, 
his  shackles,  he  becomes  a  far  more  dangerous  man  to  in  this  and  other  ages,  it  shall  plant  itself  in  opposition 
her  without  the  ballot,  than  he  was  when  clothed  with  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro  race.  Since 
fetters,  and  negro  suffrage  had  not  dawned  upon  the  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished  and  incomplete 
dream  of  the  extremest  optimist.  revolution,  why  not  do  the  work  up   thoroughly?     All 

The  South  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  new  con-  our  trouble  as  a  Government  has  arisen  from  our  at- 
ditions,  and  she  must  comply  with  those  conditions,  tempts  to  limit  the  application  of  the  very  principles 
She  must  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  she  upon  which  it  is  founded.  We  must  revert  to  the  prin- 
cannot  long  resist  the  pressure  ;  she  cannot  prosper  ciples  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  political  system, 
without  the  enligh  tened ,  skilled,  and  cheerful  labor  of  the  1 1  is  a  system  of  equal  rights  ;  it  is  a  system  of  univer- 
colored  man.  Far  easier  would  it  have  been  for  the  sal  suffrage.  The  foreign  element,  the  sole  one  which 
North  to  have  denied  universal  suffrage  to  the  emi-  ever  crept  into  our  system — Slavery— is  abolished, 
grants  from  the  Old  World.  That  could  have  been  done  Let  us  abolish  its  consequences, 
with  some  degree  of  impunity  for  a  while,  but  nobody  Faithfully  yours, 

was  foolish  enough  to  try  it.     Nor  can  the  South  any  C.  Edwards  Le.<;t8k. 

longer  afford  to  Ijse  that  share  in  the  administration  of         New-York,  Oct.  6,  1866. 
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uiunities,  or  tribes  have  halted  long  enough  to  cultivate  the  soil  from  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation,  agriculture  has  given  a  basis  to  civilization. 

It  is  not  enough  to  raise  bread  out  of  the  ground.  The  question  comes 
up,  how  much  bread  and  meat,  and  fruit  and  clothing  can  be  brought  out  of  a 
given,  area  of  ground  in  the  best  condition,  and  with  the  least  labor  and  injury 
to  the  source  of  production.  This  principle  of  modern  science,  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  has  only  begun  to  be  understood  even  by  the  ablest  agriculturists. 
What  the  soil  is  made  of  not  one  man  on  the  earth  yet  perfectly  understands, 
much  less  is  anything  known  on  die  subject  by  many  of  those  who  plant  and 
reap.  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is 
multiplied,  exactly  in  that  proportion  is  wealth  increased,  and  all  the  arts 
that  adorn  and  embellish  civihzed  life  flourish. 

In  this  business,  as  in  all  others,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  discover  mis- 
takes, and  then  rectify  them.  Until  within  a  hurkdred  years,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  world  had  for  twenty  centuries  made  any  progress  in  actual 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  Greeks, '  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  Ass3'rian3 
cultivated  their  soil  better  than  any  portion  of  the  earth  was  cultivated  even 
fifty  years  ago. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  diff'usion  of  correct  views  on  this  subject,  is 
the  same  drawback  we  meet  with  in  disseminating  truth  on  all  other  subjects 
— namely,  preconceived  notions  which  cannot  be  readily  overthrown.  In 
religion,  they  make  men  bigots  ;  in  science  they  burn  or  crucify  martyrs  ;  in 
literature  they  perpetuate  and  transmit  from  age  to  age  books,  and  theories, 
and  styles,  which  every  educated  man  coming  afterwards,  is  confronted  with, 
and  which  cannot  be  easily  overthrown.  Bacon  found  this  true  when  he 
overthrew  the  system  of  Aristotle,  but  he  knew  it  would  take  a  century  or 
two  to  do  it,  and  therefore  he  left  his  fame  to  after  ages. 

The  hardest  obstacle  to  surmount  in  disseminating  correct  views  on 
agriculture,  however,  is  not  preconceived  impressions,  which  may  be  called 
prejudices,  but  the  actual  dissemination  in  too  many  instances  of  false  views. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  best  intellect  of  this  nation  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  collecting  and  diffusing  as  widely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  human  race  possesses  in  reference  to  this  greatest 
of  all  material  questions  :  Uoiu  to  till  our  soil.' 

'  TAe  Father  of  Enlightened  American  Agricul-  Every  nation   must  have  its  Romulus,  as  every  con- 

ture. — It  is  now  some  years  since  Prof.    James    J.  tinent  must  have  its  Columbus,  and  every  science  its 

Mapes  rested  from  his  labors  on  the  earth  which  he  Archimedes. 

loved  with  the  affection  of  a  child  ;  and  the  soil  which  IBaron  von   Liebig  is   now  the  recognized  chief  of 

:«>  genially  holds  his  ashes   to-day  is,  in   our  opinion,  agricultural  chemists  ;  and  yet  a  careful  comparison  of 

more   indebted    to  his    life-long   studies,     speech,  and  their  works  by  dates,  as  they  appeared,  will  show  that 

efforts,  than   to  those  of  any  other  American   agricul-  in  several  important  things  Mapes  was  his  forerunner. 

turisL  In  drainage  and  subsoil  ploughing,  particularly,  hi:  did 

It  will  always  be  said  by  discriminating  criticism  a  great  work.  He  showed  that  the  result  of  a  slight 
that  Mapes  did  for  us  In  farming  what  Cadmus  did  for  deepening  of  the  arable  soil  would  bring  more  to 
language  in  Greece — what  Noah  Webster,  who  was  the  American  farming  every  year  than  the  total  cost  of  car- 
schoolmaster  of  our  Republic,  and   made  forty  millions  rying  on  the  Federal  Government  ! 

of  people   talk  one  language  instead  of  a  score  of  dia-  Mapes   was   the    pioneer  of  enlightened   American 

lects,  did  by  liis   Spelling  Book  and  Dictionary  for  the  agriculture,  and   in   its  future   history   he   will   always 

Ajnerican  people.  hold  his  place.     It  will  never  cease  to  be  true  that  he 
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In  an  eloquent  address   on   agriculture  by  Edward  Everett,  October  9, 
1857,  at  Niagara  Falls,  he  says  : 

'  The  grapd  total  will  illustrate  the  primary  importance  of  agriculture,  considered  as  the 
steward — the  commissary — charged  with  supplying  this  almost  inconceivable  daily  demand  of 
the  human  race  and  the  subject  animals  for  their  daily  bread  ;  a  want  so  imperative  and  un- 
compromising, th»t  death  in  its  most  agonizing  form  is  the  penalty  of  a  failure  in  the  supply. 

'  But  although  agriculture  is  clothed  with  an  importance  which  rests  upon  the  primitive 
constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  simple  concern  we  are  apt  to  think 
it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  np  pursuit  in  life  which  not  only  admits,  but  requires,  for  its 
full  development,  more  of  the  resources  of  science  and  art — none  which  would  better  repay 
the  pains  bestowed  upon  an  appropriate  education.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  exaggeration  in 
stating  that  as  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  scientific,  physical,  and  mechanical  knowledge 
is  required  for  the  most  successful  conduct  of  the  various  operations  of  husbandry,  as  for  any 
of  the  arts,  trades,  or  professions.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature  and  the  citizens 
of  this  great  State  have  acted  most  wisely  in  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  expressly  for  agricultural  education.  There  is  a  demand  for  systematic  scientific 
instruction,  from  the  very  first  steps  we  take,  not  in  the  play- farming  of  gentlemen  of  leisure, 
but  in  the  pursuit  of  husbandry  as  the  serious  business  of  life.' 

'  Washington,  with  a  burden  of  public  care  on  his  mind  such  as  has  seldom  weighed  upon 
any  other  person — conscious,  through  a  considerable  part  of  his  career,  that  the  success  not 
only  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  of  the  whole  great  experiment  of  republican  govern- 
ment, was  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  his  course  and  conduct — yet  gave  throughout 
his  life,  in  time  of  peace,  more  of  his  time  and  attention,  as  he  himself  in  one  of  his  private 
letters  informs  us,  to  the  superintendence  of  his  agricultural  operations,  than  to  any  other 
object.  "It  will  not  be  doubtfed,"  says  he,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  "  that  with 
reference  either  to  individual  01* national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In 
proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of 
public  patronage.  .  .  .  Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end, 
none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of  boards,  charged  with 
collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  enabled,  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids,  to 
encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement."  On  the  loth  of  December, 
1799,  Washington  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  manager  of  his  farms — the  last  elaborate 
production  of  his  pen — transmitting  a  plan,  drawn  up  on  thirty  written  folio  pages,  contain- 
ing directions  for  their  cultivation  for  several  years  to  come.  In  seven  days  from  the  date  of 
this  letter  his  own  venerated  form  was  "  sown  a  natural  body,  to  be  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

was  the  first  American  who  set  his  countrymen  to  think-  Perhaps  those  who  knew  him  best  were  most  struck 

ing  and  studying  earnestly  about  the  capacities  of  their  with   his  great  natural  'mental  capacity.      While    he 

soil.     Here  his  chief  glory  lies.     It  was  for  long  years  seemed  to  exhaust  any  subject  he  touched,  he  dropped 

his  darling  theme,  in  a  thousand  addresses  and  articles  ;  it  at  last,  as  a  matter  he  had  only  glanced  at.     In  fact, 

in  daily  conversation  and  correspondence  with  farmers  he  had  time  only   to  glance,  not  fully  to   unfold.      To 

from  all  sections  ;  in  helping  to  form  and   build  up  the  his  listeners  his  whole   intellectual  life   apppeared  but 

American  Institute,  and  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  Agricul-  successive   ranges  of   Pisgah    heights,  from  which   he 

tural  Societies  ;  in  inspiring  young  men  with  a  love  for  caught  glimpses  of  the  far-off  '  Promised  Land.'     He 

soil-culture  and  in  opening  to  them  head,  heart,  home,  was  pre-eminently  a  thinking rxi-x-a.     He  thoitght  more 

and  purse — these  were  among  the  charming  pursuits  of  than  he  read — and,  as  a  rule,  he  thought  much  on  any 

his  noble  life.  subject  before  he  read  on  it  at  all.  If  he  happened  to  fall 

No   man   was   more  beloved  by  friends  or  family,  on  a  good  author,  he  would  read  a  sentence  and  shut 

Living  without  ostentation,  or  ambition  for  wealth,  his  the  book,  and  allow  his  own  thoughts  to  have  full  sway, 

chief  domestic  happiness   was   in    seeing   his  children  One  flash  from  Nature,  or  a  volume,  was  enough  to  set 

grow  up  happy  and  enlightened.  him  on  fire. 

All  through   life    Mapes'  society  was  sought  for  by  Yes  !   the   name  of  Mapes  will  live  not  only  in  the 

great  and  cultured  men,  who  were  drawn  to  him  by  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him,  but  in  the  history  of  the 

magnetism  of  his  heart  and  genius  flnd  the  exuberant  origin  of   enlightened    American   agriculture   when  it 

wialth  of  his  information  and  sympathy.  comes  to  be  written. — My  Life-Note  Book,  MS. 
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'  Nearly  all  the  successors  of  Washington  in  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  both  the 
deceased  and  the  living,  passed  or  are  passing  their  closing  years  in  the  dignified  tranquillity 
of  rural  pursuits.  One  of  the  most  distinguislied  of  them,  Mr.  Jefferson,  invented  the  hill-side 
plough.  Permit  me  also  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  more  recent  example  of  the  four  great 
statesmen  of  the  North,  the  West,  aud  the  South,  whose  names  are  the  boast  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  last  generation— Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster — who  forgot  the  colossal 
anxieties,  the  stern  contentions,  the  herculean  labors,  and  the  thankless*  sacrifices  of  the 
public  service  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  the  calm  and  healthful. pursuits  of  agri- 
culture. One  of  these  four  great  men  it  was  not  my  fortune  personally  to  behold  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these  calm  and  rational  pleasures,  but  I  well  remember  hearing  him  say,  with  a 
radiant  countenance,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  triumphs  or  honors  of  public  life  so 
grateful  to  his  feelings  as  his  return  to  his  home  in  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  when  every  individual  on  his  plantation,  not  excepting  the  humblest,  came  out  to 
bid  him  welcome  and  to  receive  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand.  I  was  often  the  witness  of 
the  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Adams  enjoyed  on  his  ancestral  acres,  especially  in  con- 
templating the  trees  planted  by  hjmself,  thousands  of  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  estate. 
WJiile  he  ministered  in  this  way  to  the  gratification  and  service  of  other  times,  he  felt  that 
he  was  discharging  no  small  portion  of  the  debt  which  each  generation  owes  to  its  successors. 
Adopting  a  tree  as  the  device  of  his  seal,  he  added  to  it,  as  the  expressive  motto,  the  words 
which  Cicero  quotes  with  approbation  from  an  ancient  Latin  poet  :  Alteri  sceculo.  Mr. 
Adams  took  particular  pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  some  white  maples,  the  seeds  of 
which  he  had  gathered  as  they  dropped  from  the  parent  trees  in  front  of  that  venerable  hall 
in  Philadelphia,  which  echoed  to  his  honored  father's  voice  in  the  great  argument  of  Amer- 
ican Inde|5endence.  At  Ashland,  in  1829,  I  rode  over  his  extensive  farm  with  the  illustrious 
orator  and  statesman  of  the  West  ;  and.as  the  "swinish  multitude,"  attracted  by  the  salt 
which  he  liberally  scattered  from  his  pocket,  came  running  about  us,  in  the  beautiful  wood- 
land pasture,  carpeted  with  that  famous  Kentucky  bluegrass,  he  good-humoredly  compared 
them  to  the  office-seekers  who  hurry  to  Washington  at  the  commencement  of  an  administra- 
tion, attracted  by  the  well-flavored  relish  of  a  good  salary.  Mr.  Webster,  reposing  on  his 
farm  at  Marshfield,  from  the  toils  of  the  forum,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  Senate,  resembled 
the  mighty  ocean  which  he  so  much  loved,  which,  after  assaulting  the  cloudy  battlements  of 
the  sky  with  all  the  seething  artillery  of  his  furious  billows,  when  the  gentle  south-west  wind 
sings  truce  to  the  elemental  war,  calls  home  his  rolling  mountains  to  their  peaceful  level,  and 
mirrors  the  gracious  heavens  in  his  glassy  bosom.' 

The  Field  of  American  Agriculture. — It  is  a  large  one.'  Its  geographical 
limits  touch  the  torrid  zone,  and  while  the  sun  that  ripens  the  oranges  of  Florida 
is  casting  vertical  shadows  at  the  equator,  the  ploughman  on  the  northeastern 
border  feels  the  cool  breath  of  icebergs  just  cast  adrift  from  Greenland.  .In 
the  famous  valleys  that  market  their  yield  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  wheat 
hardens  its  kernels  in  the  dry  air  on  vast  expanses  of  plain  and  hillside,  the 

'  It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  as  Webster  truly  said  of  west.  The  new  region  just  acquired  by  the  Russian 
Great  Britain,  that  '  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  domt  treaty  extends  our  western  line  from  that  point  to  193' 
nions,'  but  the  recent  extension  of  our  territory  very  west  (or  rather  to  167°  east)  longitude.  This  extension 
considerably  extends  the  time  it  takes  for  old  Sol  to  is  equal  in  time  from  Cape  Flattery  to  four  hours  and 
travel  over  our  domains.  Passamaquoddy  Head,  thirty-three  minutes  ;  so  that  the  full  measure  of  time 
ivhich  Is  our  utmost  eastern  point,  is  in  about  sixty- sev-  from  the  New  Brimswick  to  the  Asiatic  line  of  our  terri- 
en  degrees  west  longitude,  or  in  time  four  hours  and  tory  will  be  over  eight  hours  and  a  half,  or  one  nun- 
twenty-eight  minutes  west  of  Greenwich.  It  takes  the  dred  and  twenty-six  degrees  of  longitude.  When  ths 
stm  three  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes  to  cross  from  sun  marks  noon  at  Eastport,  it  will  be  not  quite  3:30 
Eastport,  in  Maine,  to  Cape  Flattery,  the  extreme  in  the  morning  at  Atlon  Island  ;  or,  being  noon  at  the 
western  point  of  Washington  Territory,  just  under  the  said  island,  it  will  be  a  little  more  than  8:30  in  the 
outer  const  of  Vancouver's   Island,  in  longitude   124^  evening  at  the  Maine  boundary. 
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banana,  the  orange,  and  the  olive  bear  profusely,  and  the  plum  and  the  grape 
dry  into  prune  and  raisin — fruitage  that  revivifies  in  our  clime  pictures  which 
found  their  earlier  color  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  Wasatch,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  on  the 
plains  of  Texas,  citizens  of  a  Republic  yet  in  its  first  century  gather  flocks 
and  herds  in  individual  ownership  which  outnumber  those  that  in  the  day^  of 
pastoral  kings  of  Asia  fed  on  a  thousand  hills.  We  have  valleys,  once  the 
bed  of  inVand  waters  whose  date  passes  the  conjectures  of  science,  which 
bear  more  grain  than  the  fields  of  the  Nile  in  the  years  when  they  fed  the 
millions  of  Rome,  or  the  famine-stricken  peoples  of  Syria.  Three  notable 
products  grow  in  this  country  which  at  the  date  of  its  discovery  were  unknown 
or  scarcely  regarded  in  agriculture,  the  value  of  either  of  which  entering  into 
commerce  is  larger  than  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  all  the  States  of 
Europe  less  than  three  centuries  ago.  One  of  these,  associated  with  the  ro- 
mantic fame  of  Raleigh,  diffuses  its  aroma  to  the  comfort  if  not  to  the  profit 
of  those  who  sail  on  every  sea  and  dwell  on  every  shore.  Another,  which  in 
its  name  recalls  the  Indies  that  Columbus  sailed  to  seek,  Indian-corn,  is  re- 
garded as  yet  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  food  of 
the  world.  Yet  already  its  annual  yield  is  measured  by  millions  of  tons.  If 
a  year's  crop  of  this  cereal  in  no  more  than  six  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
should  be  shipped  to  Liverpool — provided  vessels  could  be  found  to  carry  it — 
and,  as  fast  as  landed,  laden  on  railway  cars  of  the  American  pattern,  ten  tons 
to  the  car,  the  train  started  eastward  would  stretch  across  the  counties  of  Ene- 
land  in  its  broadest  part  ;  supi)osing,'as  the  sea  was  reached,  that  the  British 
cliannel  were  bridged  and  the  train  pushed  across  Europe,  as  car  after  car 
were  loaded  at  the  rear,  it  would  lengthen  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  passing  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  across  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  and  threading  its  way  among  the  teeming  millions  of 
China  till  it  headed  on  the  Yellow  Sea  of  the  Pacific,  it  would  leave  still  a 
year's  bread  for  twelve  million  people  on  demurrage  "in  the  Liverpool  docks.' 
To  relieve  this  bewildering  hypothesis  of  the  extent  of  the  Indian-corn  crop, 
we  may  add  a  curt  statement  of  the  well-appreciated  fact  that  the  exported 
value  of  the  remaining  one  of  the  three  products  of  American  agriculture 
which  are  referred  to  in  this  connection,  exceeds  that  of  any  product  of  hus- 
bandry in  any  country  of  the  world.     Its  force  in  the  land,  in  one  regretted 

'  The  census  of  1870  returns  the  com  (maize)  crop  that  is  to  say,  2,112,000  tons,  enough  to  feed  12,000,000 

of  Illinois  :  bushels,  129,931,395  ;  Indiana,  51,094,538  ;  people  for  one  year. 

Iowa,   68,945,065  ;    Kentucky,    50,091,006  ;    Missouri,  The  crop  reported  in  the  census  of  1870  has  been 

56,034,075  ;  Ohio,  67,505,144.     Total  in  the  six  States,  meantime  yearly  exceeded.     The  increase  in  the  area 

433^577,223   bushels,   or,   at    36    bushels    to    the    ton,  planted  in  1874  over  that  of  1873  was  in  Iowa  300,000 

12,000,000   tons    in   round   numbers— enough    to    load  acres;  in  Missouri,  about  the  same;  in  Illinois,  above 

1,200,000  cars  with   ten   tons  each,  or  about  9,000  miles  200.000  acres;    in   Indiana,  full  200,000;    in   Kansas, 

of  cars,    reckoning  to  the  mile  132  cars,  each   40  feet  about  170,000  ;  in  Georgia,  almost  as  large  an  increase 

long.     The  route  between  Europe  and  Asia  indicated  as  in  Iowa  or  Missouri ;  in  Alabama,  180, coo  acres  ;  in 

above  stretches  through  nearly  130  degrees  of  longitude,  Mississippi,  120,000  acres,  and  in  Texas,  200,000  acres 

or  about  7,400  miles.     Thus,  should   the  train   be  com-  —the  total  increase  in  the  eight  States  being  1,770,000 

pleted  across  the  Continent,  there  would  still  be  left  at  acres. 
Liverpiol  grnin  sufficient  to  fill  1,600  more  miles  of  cars, 
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epoch  still  recent,  transcended  commerce  and  assumed  master3'  in  the  state  ; 
defeated  in  this  ambition,  it  sought,  an  unsuccessful  Samson,  to  pull  down  the 
firm-rooted  pillars  of  the  Union.  It  is  fitting  in  this  place  to  say  that  the 
Union  then  assailed,  the  Republic  then  in  jeopardy,  with  all  the  hopes  of 
mankind  there  garnered  up,  finds  no  surer  guarantee  of  ]:ierpetuity  than  in  the 
broa,d,  equal,  generous,  and  widespread  advancement  of  agriculture. 

In  his  most  valuable  summary,  by  tabulated  statements  from  official 
sources,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  shows  the  following  stupendous  results  in  the 
progress  made  in  agricultural  products,  in  connection  with  the  increase  of 
population  from  1840  to  1870.  The  population  '  having  increased  from 
17,069,453  in  1840  to  38,558,371  in  1870,  and  the  total  area  being,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  1,897,055,520,  of  which  188,912,833  acres  have  been  improved,  the 
bushels  of  cereals  produced  increased  from  6 1 5, 5 35, 07 7  in  1840  to  1,387,279,223 
in  1870.  The  butter  and  cheese  increased  from  242,410,440  lbs.  in  1840  to 
677,017,095  lbs.  in  1870.  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter  increased  from  $111,703,142  in  1850  to  $398,956,376  in  1870,  and 
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BY  PROF.  E.   B.  ELLIOTT,  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  first  census  of  ihe  country  was  taken  in  1790, 
and  decennial  censuses  have  been  taken  ever  since. 
An  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  ten  years  previous 
to  1790,  from  the  data  of  years  1790,  1800,  1810,  and 
1820.  An  examination  of  these  years  exhibited  suc- 
C'jssivf;ly  by  subtraction  two  second  differences  that 
were  nearly  equal,  so  much  so  as  to  indicate  in  gene- 
ral, as  the  law  of  their  progression,  approximately,  con- 
stant second  differences.  From  the  average  of  these 
second  differences,  treated  as  a  second  difference  for 
completing  the  series,  the  population  for  the  year  1780 
was  estimated  at  3,070,000. 

On  examination  of  the  population  enumerated  for 
the  four  decades,  1830,  1840,  1850,  and  i860,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  first  differences  are  almost  in  arithmet- 
ical progression,  the  second  differences  being  nearly 
constant,  and  almost  identical.     From  1790  to  1820  the 


second  differences  were  nearly  constant,  and  from  1830 
to  i860  they  were  nearly  constant ;  but  the  second  dif- 
ferences of  the  latter  group  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  the  former.  Assuming  the  approximate  constancy 
in  the  latter  group  to  continue,  we  find,  by  taking  the 
average  of  these  differences,  what  the  population  would 
have  been  in  1870  and  1S80  had'  there  been  no  war. 
We  find  that  the  population  in  1870,  which  actually 
was  38,558,000,  would  have  been  41,718,000,  a  loss  of 
more  than  3,000,000.  Continuing  under  the  same  law, 
the  population  in  1880  would  have  been  54,017,000  ;  but 
making  the  same  allowance  of  deficiency,  we  obtain  for 
1880  a  population  of  50,858,000.  Having  now  each  de- 
cennial period,  it  remains  to  interpolate  values  in  har- 
mony by  years  in  each  decade.  This  was  accomplished 
by  an  easily  explained  process  on  the  assumption  of 
second  differences,  as  before.  The  following  are  the 
results  : 
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Years.  Population. 

1780  3,070,000 

1781  3,144,000 

1782  3,221,000 

1783  3>3oo,ooo 

1784  3,382,000 

1785  3.467,000 

1786  3,554,000 

17S7  3,664,000 

1788  3.737,000 

1789 3,832,000 

1790  3,929,214 

1791  4,043,000 

1792  4,162,000 

1793  4,287,000 

1794  4,417,000 

1795  4.552,000 

1796  4,692,000 

1797  4,838,000 

1798  4,990,000 

1799  5,146,000 

1800  5,308,483 

1801  5,478,000 

1802  5,653,000 

1803  5,833,000 

1804  6,019,000 

1805  6,209,000 


Years.  Population. 

1806  6,405,000 

1S07  6,606,000 

1808  6,812,000 

1809  7,023.000 

1810  7,239,881 

1811  7,453,000 

1812  7.673.000 

1813  7,898,000 

1814  8,131,000 

1815  8,369,000 

1816  8,614,000 

1817  8,866,000 

1818  9,124,000 

1819  9,338.000 

1820 9.658,453 

1821  9,939,000 

1822  10,229,000 

1823  10,527,000 

1824  10,834,000 

1825  11,151,000 

1826  11,476,000 

1827  II, 810,000 

1828  12,153,000 

1S29  12,505,000 

1830  12,866,020 

1831  13,221,000 


Years.       Population. 

1832 13,579,000 

1833 13,974,000 

1834  14,373,000 

1S3S  14,786,000 

1836 15,231,000 

1837 15,655,000 

1838 16,112,000 

1839 16,584,000 

1S40 _. .  17,069,453 

1841 17,591,000 

I842 18,132,000 

1843 18,694,000 

1844  19,276,000 

1845 19,878,000 

1846 20,500,000 

1847 21,143,000 

1848  21,805,000 

1849 22,489,000 

1850 23,191,876 

1851 23,995,000 

1852 24,802,000 

1853  25,615,000 

1854 26,433,000 

1855  27.256,000 

1856  28,083,000 

1857  28,916,000 


Years.      Population. 

1858  29,753,000 

1859  30,576,000 

i860  31,443,321 

1861  32,064,000 

1862  32,704,000 

1S63  33,365,000 

1864 34,046,000 

1865  34,748,000 

1866  35,469,000 

1S67  36,211,000 

i868  36,973,000 

1869  37,756,000 

1870  38,558,371 

1871  39,672,000 

1872  40,881,000 

1873  41,976,000 

1874  43,167,000 

1875  44,384,000 

1876  45,627,000 

1877  46,896,000 

1878  48,191,000 

1879  49,511,000 

1880  50,858,000 
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the  products  of  all  manufactures  increased  from  $1,019,106,616  in  1850  to 
$4,232,325,493  in  1870.  T'he  interior  States  north  of  the  Ohio  contained  in 
1870  a  total  population  of  rather  more  than  2,000,000  above  ten  years  old, 
engaged  in  agriculture,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  13,000,000.  Out  of  an  area 
of  334,510,080  acres,  78,366,864  acres  had  been  improved.  The  bushels  of 
cereals  produced  in  the  ten  States,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in- 
clusive, had  increased  from  166.204,291  in  1840  to  812,151,925  in  1870. 
The  pounds  of  batter  and  cheese  from  dairies  had  increased  from  20,880,408 
in  1840  to  228,366,845  in  1870.  The  cheese  from  factories  figures,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  decennial  periods,  at  28,903,742  lbs.  for  1870.  The  value 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  increased  from  $24,419,079  in 
1850  to -$208,386,441  in  1870.  And  the  products  of  all  manufactories  in- 
creased from  $146,348,545  in  1850  to  $1,072,933,358  in  1870.  In  the  six 
New  England  States,  on  a  total  of  43,742,720  acres,  of  which  11,997,540 
acres  have  been  improved,  whilst  the  population  has  increased  from  2,234,- 
822  for  1840  to  3,487,924  for  1870,  the  bushels  of  cereals  have  increased 
only  from  20,107,129  in  1840  to  20,485,924  in  1870.  The  pounds  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  dairies  have  only  increased  from  54,663,464  in  1840  to 
60,853,726  in  1870.  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 
had  increased  from  $10,401,658  in  1850  to  $22,962,001  in  1870. 

P^or  the  present  purpose  of  the  population  of  the  above  two  great  districts, 
namely,  the  ten  States  north  of  the   Ohio  River,  and  the  six  New  England 
States,  are  the  most  interesting  to  consider,  together  with  the  relative  increase 
of  the  particular  articles  of  produce  which  have  been  specially  referred  to. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that,  while  the  production  of  ce- 
reals, including  wheat,  rye,  Indian-corn,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  in  the  New  England  States  for  thirty  years,  between 
1840  and  1870,  the  production  of  cereals  in  the  central  interior  States  has, 
while  commencing  in  1840  with  eight  times  the  amount,  been  again  multi- 
plied fivefold  during  the  same  thirty  years  ;  that  whilst  the  increase  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  dairies  has  been  but  small  in  the  New  England  States,  it 
has,  commencing  in   1840  in  the  central  interior  States  with  between  one- 
half  and  one-third  the  amount,  been  multiplied  elevenfold  in  the  same  thirty 
years ;  that  whilst  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  has 
rather  more  than  doubled  in  the  New  England  States  in  twenty  years,  the 
same  item,    commencing  in   1850   at  two  and  a  half   times   the  amount  in 
the   central    interior   States,  has    multiplied    eightfold  in   the    same    twenty 
years  ;  whilst  the  products  of  all  manufactories,  commencing  at  more  than 
$283,000,000  for  1850  in  the  New  England  States,  and  at  rather  more  than  half 
the  amount  m  the  central  interior  States,  has   increased   in   both    cases   to 
nearly  the  same  amount — upwards  of  $1,000,000,000.     And  it  will  further  be 
observed  that  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  cereal  j^roduce  of  the  United  States  is 
now  furnished  by  the  ten   interior  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River.      Their 
produce  left,  in  1870,  after  fully  supplying  the  local  population,  a  surplus  of 
at  least  400,000,000  bushels,  or  10,000,000  tons  for  export,  and  this  surplus 
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may  now  be  estimated,  as  above  stated,  to  amount  to  upwards  of   12,000,000 
tons. 

By  the  light  of  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
question  by  which  the  United  States  is  at  present  so  much  agitated  as  regards 
the  lowering  of  the  through  rates,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  produce  of  the 
western  and  northwestern  interior  States  to  be  sent  to  market  with  profit  to 
the  producers.  They  show  also  the  in:])ortance  of  so  improving  the  trunk 
lines  of  communication  reaching  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  to  enable  them, 
by  economical  working,  to  transport  with  profit  the  vast  amount  of  produce 
which,  coming  from  great  distances,  must  be  hauled  at  low  mileage  rates. 

These  estimates  and  statistics  are  important,  as  they  show  what  an  inex- 
haustible reserve  of  food  and  clothing  i:>roducts  we  have  in  the  great  central 
basin  from  which  to  draw  at  present,  and  they  point  with  unerring  certainty 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  production,  which  is  sure  to  tax  all  our  ingenuity  to 
move  so  cheaply  that  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  will  be  compensated  for  his 
labor,  and  the  oj^erative,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  be  cheaply  fed. 

I  have  already  in  another  part  of  my  work  indicated  the  progress  made 
by  this  country  in  substituting  mechanical  inventions  for  human  muscles 
and  brute  force  in  doing  physical  work.  The  last  census  showed  that  there 
were  over  2,000  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  which  turned  out 
$50,000,000  of  machines  in  1870,  being  an  increase  of  sevenfold  from  1850. 
These  twenty  y'ears  also  show  an  increase  in  the  value  of  implements  in  use 
on  farms  from  $152,000,000  to  $337,000,000.  It  is  estimated  an  average  of 
at  least  four  times  as  much  work  is  thus  performed  by  a  farm  laborer  in  1870. 
The  improvements  have  extended  from  the  simplest  tool  to  steel  ploughs,  cul- 
tivators, drills,  and  threshing  and  reaping  machines,  up  to  the  processes  of 
steam  ploughing.' 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  important  department  of  progress  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  American  agriculture  has  only  just  been  entered.  Agricultural 
chemistry  is  beginning  to  receive  some  portion  of  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  Valuable  works  on  the  subject  are  beginning  to  be  circulated. 
The  laws  of  production,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  the  entire  manipulation 
of  the  soil  are  commanding  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  who  has  ambition 
enough  to  be  considered  a  good  cultivator,  or  who  would  thrive  by  knowledge 
rather  than  starve  through  ignorance. 

Live  Stock. — Our  improvement  here  has  always  been  ahead  of  our  farm- 
ing, the  importation  of  improved  breeds  having  commenced  in  the  latter  part 

'  A  steam-thresher,  under   such  conditions  as  they  ready  for  removal  by  cars  or  team,  and  amounts  to  over 

have  in  CaUfornia,  will  thresh,  in  actual  practice,  from  a   hundred    bushels  per  day  per  man.     Vastly  larger 

«ooooto  100,000  bushels  of  grain    in   a    'season'  of  figures  are  cited   for  short  periods  under  exceptionally 

three  months.     With  such  a   machine,  operated   by  a  favorable    conditions.     The  agricultural  papers  oi  the 

ean^  of  ei<*ieen    hands,  whose  combined   wages  last  same  State  mention  incidentally,  as  a  local   news  item, 

year  (1874I  would  amount  to  forty-three   dollars  per  a  horse-power   machine  which  averaged   1,500  bushels 

day   2,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  day  is  fair  work.     A  of  wheat  per  day  for  thirty-one  successive  days,  moving 

-ecent  at^ricultural  journal  states  of  the  actual  practice  on   twenty-eight  different  farms  in   that  time,  and  ot 

that  the"'  full  capacity  of  such  a  machine  is  1,500  sacks  another  (also  horse-power)  which,  the  last  year  (1874),. 

a    day     the  average 'work   about   1,000.   holding  over  threshed  and  cleaned  80,400  bushels   in  fifty-two  days. 

^vc    bushels   each.'      This    means    that    the   grain    is  of  which  11.300  bushels   were   threshed   in  five   and  a 

threshed,  cleaned,  put  in  sacks,  and  the  sacks  piled  up  half  days.— //ar/frV  Magazine^  1875,  p.  884. 
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of  the  last  century ;  and  the  progress  has  been  so  rapid,  that  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  33,000  pedigrees  are  re- 
corded. The  most  extraordinary' cattle  sale  recorded  was  of  a  single  herd, 
September  10,  1873,  ^-t  New  York  Mills,  where  109  head  sold  for  upwards 
of  $382,000,  averaging  over  $3,500  per  head.  A  single  cow  brought 
$40,900,  several  were  sold  for  $20,000  each,  and  a  calf  of  five  months  for 
$27,000.' 


SECTION  ELEVENTH. 


SUBJECTS    NECESSARILY    OMITTED,    OR    ONLY    GLANCED    AT. 


I  AM  admonished  that  I  must  bring  this  work  to  a  close — for  the  present 
at  least, — since  the  space  I  assigned  to  it  in  the  beginning  is  nearly  exhausted. 
I  have  scarcely  room  enough  left  to  enumerate  the  subjects  I  should  have 
gladly  treated.  But  those  who  read  my  Opening  saw  that  I  did  not  propose 
to  write  a  work  of  statistics,  nor  the  annals  of  the  country  ;  least  of  all  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  I  only  proposed  at  furthest  to  delineate  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  and  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 


'  The  following  interesting  facts,  1  find  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  1876, 
page  887  : 

The  Devons  were  also  introduced  early,  and  pre- 
vious to  1840  were  imported  more  abundantly  than  the 
short-horns,  and  have  perhaps  had  as  wide  an  influ- 
ence on  the  improvement  of  American  cattle  as  the 
last-named  Vjreed,  or  even  a  wider.  Now  all  the  more 
distinguished  breeds  of  Kurope  are  successfully  bred 
here,  and  some  five  or  six  of  the  more  numerous  or  im- 
portant have  .American  herd-books  now  published. 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  enormously  elevate 
the  quality  of  American  cattle  ;  and  so  completely  has 
the  mongrel  or  '  native  '  stock  been  improved  through 
these  that  in  certain  agricultural  societies  where  pre- 
miums are  offered  for  the  best  '  natives '  it  is  found 
that  all  that  are  offered  as  such  are,  in  fact,  '  grades.' 
having  had  an  infusion  of  better  blood  within  thret  or 
four  generations.  Even  the  Spanish  cattle  of  Texas 
and  California  are  being  rapidly  changed  and  improved 
through  and  by  these  better  breeds. 

The  hi:itory  of  .American  horj^es  is  in  most  lespects 
similar  to  that  of  the  cattle.  There  was  at  first  deteri- 
oration, but  in  a  less  degree,  then  a  slow  improvement 
through  selection  and  better  feeding,  then  a  more  raJTid 
improvement  through  better  breeding  and  the  importa- 
tion of  better  stock.  The  race  of  trotters  is  peculiarly 
American.  It  originated  here,  and  is  here  found  in  its 
greatest  development.  It  appears  to  have  followed 
and  been  caused  by  the  introduction  and  improvement 
in  light  carriages.  The  thorough-breds  of  Europe,  the 
race-horse  and  the  hunter,  are  essentially  runuing 
horses.  For  American  uses  trotters  were  needed  ; 
various  causes  tended  to  make  them  popular,  and  in  the 
last  fifty  years  the  breed  has  been  made.  It  has  a  large 
infusion  of  the  English  thorough-bred  in  it,  yet  few 
noted  trotters  are  thorough-breds.  The  gait  and  speed 
are  in  part  the  result  of  training,  and  are  in  part  heredi- 
tary. There  has  been  a  constantly  augmenting  speed 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  that  are 
fast  trotters.  But  a  fe%v  years  ago  the  speed  of  a  mile 
in  two  and  a  half  minutes  was  unheard  of :  now  perhaps 
500  or  600  horses  are  known  to  have  trotted  a  mile  in 
that  time. 

I'here  is  no  question  but  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
quality  of  Americ.-in  horses  has  greatly  improved  in  the 


hundred  years.  It  was  believed  that  the  great  increase 
of  railroads  would  diminish  the  number  required,  but, 
as  a  fact,  the  reverse  is  true. 

American  sheep  before  1776  were  all  coarse-wooled 
and  mostly  very  inferior  animals.  In  Europe  the  fine- 
wooled  breeds  were  shut  up  in  -Spain,  and  various  causes 
prevented  the  exportationof  the  English  improved  coarse- 
wooled  breeds.  Eliot,  in  his  '  First  Essay'  (1747), 
says  :  '  A  better  Breed  of  sheep  is  what  we  want.  'Ihe 
English  Breed  of  Cotsivold  Shee/>  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  at  least  without  great  difficulty  :  for  Wool  and  live 
Sheep  are  contraband  Goods,  which  all  Strangers  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  out  on  Pain  of  having  the 
right  Hand  cut  off.'  Hefore  1800  there  were  a  few 
importations  of  improved  co.arse-wooled  sheep,  and 
very  many  importations  since.  Merino  sheep  were 
carried  into  Saxony  from  Spain  in  1765,  mto  France 
about  1776,  and  England  about  1790.  Three  merinoes 
were  brought  into  the  United  States  in  1793,  but  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  presented  not  knowing  their 
value,  they  were  eaten  for  mutton.  In  1801  or  1802,  ,1 
few  more  came,  and  there  were  several  small  importa- 
tions from  Spain  and  France  before  1815.  The  Saxon 
merino  was  introduced  in  1824.  Various  causes  led  to 
wild  speculation  more  than  once  in  fine-wooled  sheep 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  increased  now  to 
many  millions,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks  of 
the  world  have  been  or  are  here.  Individual  animals 
have  sold  as  high  as  $10,000  and  even  $14,000.  Both 
for  fineness  of  fibre  and  weight  of  fleece  the  American 
wool  is  celebrated,  and  the  finest  fibre  yet  attained 
was  from  sheep  bred  in  Western  Pennsylvania  about 
1850.  Since  that  time  weight  of  fleece  rather  than  ex- 
cessive fineness  has  been  bred  for.  The  great  pastures 
of  Texas  and  California  at  home,  and  of  Australia  and 
South  America,  are  now  in  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  but  the  wool  produced  in  some  of  the 
older  States,  particularly  in  the  Ohio  Basin,  is  espe- 
cially sought  after  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  finer 
goods. 

The  statistics  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  af 
given  in  the  last  census  are  confessedly  very  imperfect, 
hence  no  numbers  are  here  quoted  except  the  aggr& 
gate  value,  which  was  estimated  as  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  $1,500,000,000. 
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nation,  and  the  character  of  the  people.  How  incompletely  and  unworthily 
this  work  has  been  done,  I  know  and  feel  better  and  more  deeply  than  my 
readers.  I  recall  to  their  minds  the  object  I  had  in  the  beginning  by  quot- 
ing these  words:  'In  a  work  like  this  the -writer  was  of  necessity  brought 
within  such  narrow  limits,  that  he  could  hope  to  give,  to  even  the  intelligent 
reader,  only  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  of  the  American  people  during  die 
first  century  of  their  national  existence.  The  plan  of  publication  imperatively 
precluded  a  minute  enumeration  of  events.  I  have  endeavored  to  sweep  the 
entire  field  :  and  if  by  seizing  and  illustrating  only  points  of  stirring  interest, 
or  special  significance,  the  reader  may  carry  away  from  the  perusal  the  spirit 
of  our  history — a  clear  conception  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Institutions  in  North  America — the  way  in  which  Independence 
was  achieved— the  character  and  deeds  of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  leading  indices  of  its  otherwise  incomprehensible  advancement,  I  shall  be 
very  thankful.' 

The  Pair  Otis  of  Husbandry. — The  rise  and  progress  of  this  Organization 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  social  phenomena  of  our  times. 
At  a  session  of  one  of  the  subordinate  Granges  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
May,  1875,  Mr.  T.  A.  Thompson,  the  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  made 
the  following  statement  : 

'  In  the  year  i866  there  were  only  twenty  Granges  in  the  United  States,  and  a  connection 
with  the  infant  order  was  ahnost  disgraceful.  American  farmers,  until  recently,  have  ignored 
the  principle  tliat  is  moving  the  world— the  principle  of  association.  Their  individual- 
ization was  the  cause  of  their  subjection  to  almost  every  other  interest.  Six  years  ago  no 
manufacturers  dealt  with  us  directly ;  no  elevators  or  warehouses  were  owned  by  us,  and  no 
banks  or  insurance  companies  were  controlled  by  us.  Now,  in  one  State  alone,  there  are 
thirty-eight  fire  insurance  companies ;  and  more  than  half  of  the  elevators  and  warehouses  in 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  under  our  control.  Furthermore,  we  have  agents  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  whom  we  ship  our  products,  and  from  whom  we  receive  prices  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  tliose  we  used  to  get  from  local  buyers.  In  consequence  of  the 
fairness  of  our  treatment  by  these  agents,  who  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood  and 
heavy  money  bonds,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  saved  $5,000,000  in  1873,  $12,000,000  in 
1874,  and,  according  to  present  indications,  will  save  at  least  $20,000,000  in  1875.  Si.x 
years  ago  there  were  ten  Granges ;  the  next  year  there  were  thirty-eight  ;  the  next,  thirty- 
nine ;  the  next,  10,000;  the  next,  20,000.  Now  there  are  fifteen  Granges  joining  our  ranks 
daily,  and  we  number  1,500,000.  Our  experience  is  pointed  proof  that  women  are  worthy 
members  of  every  union.  We  have  400,000  of  them  among  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied to  give  an  opinion  of  this  kind.'  ' 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Grange,  at  St.  Loais,  in  March, 

1  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  of  though  living  only  a  few  miles  apart,  were  almost  stran- 

California,  said  :  gers.     We  have  the  '  Grangers'  Bank  of  California,' 

i  heartily  endorse  what  our  Worthy  Lecturer  has  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  which  is  doing  good  ser- 

Baid.     The  Grange  movement  began  in  California  two  vice  ;    and   the   '  Farmers'   Fire   Insurance   Company,' 

years  ago,  yet  we  have  accomplished  some  important  which  insures  our  property  at  one-third  of  the  former 

results  in  behalf  of  agriculture.     Our  State  Grange  was  rates.     We  are  completing  a  business  asso.iation  on  a 

formed  when  there  were  only  4,500  subordinate  Granges  basis  of  $1,000,000.     We  do  not  e.\pect  these  corpora- 

in  the  whole  counti-y.     We  now  have  243   subordinate  tions  to  manage  all  our  affairs,  but  merely  to  establish 

Granges,    with    a   membership    of    20,000.     We    have  healthy  competition.     We  have  done  much  to  reunite, 

javed  between  $4,000,000  and  .$5,000,000.     The  Gran-  the  sections  sundered  by  the  war. 
ges   have  also   brought  neighbors  together,  who,  al- 
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1874.  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Order  were  set  forth  in  the  following 
document : 

PREAMBLE. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  National  Grange  of  the  United  State! 
should  definitely  proclaim  to  the  world  its  general  objects,  we  hereby  unanimously  make  this 
declaration  of  purposes  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  : 

DECLARATION. 

1.  United  by  the  strong  and  faithful  tie  of  Agriculture,  we  mutually  resolve  to  labor  for 
the  good  of  our  Order,  our  country,  and  mankind. 

2.  We  heartily  endorse  the  motto,  '  In  essentials,  unity  ;  in  non-essentials,  liberty  ;  in  all 
things,  charity.'  We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by  laboring  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objects : 

To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among  ourselves.  To  enhancfi 
the  comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and  strengthen  our  attachments  to  our  pursuits. 
To  foster  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation.  To  maintain  inviolate  our  laws,  and  to 
emulate  each  other  in  labor.  To  hasten  the  good  time  coming.  To  reduce  our  expenses, 
both  individual  and  corporate.  To  buy  less  and  produce  more,  in  order  to  make  our  farms 
self-sustaining.  To  diversify  our  crops,  and  crop  no  more  than  we  can  cultivate.  To  con- 
dense the  weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the  bushel,  and  more  on  hoof  and  in  fleece. 
To  systematize  our  work,  and  calculate  intelligently  on  probabilities.  To  discountenance  the 
credit  system,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,. and  every  other  system  tending  to 
prodigality  and  bankruptcy. 

We  propose  meeting  together,  talking  together,  working  together,  buying  together,  sell- 
ing together,  and  in  general  acting  together  for  our  mutual  protection  and  advancement  as 
occasion  may  require.  Wg  shall  avoid  litigation  as  much  as  possible  by  arbitration  in  the 
Grange.  We  shall  constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony,  good-will,  vital  brotherhood 
among  ourselves,  and  to  make  our  Order  perpetual.  We  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  suppress 
personal,  local,  sectional,  and  national  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all  selfish  anjjition. 
Faithful  adherence  to  these  principles  will  insure  our  mental,  moral,  social,  and  material  ad- 
vancement. 

3.  For  our  business  interests  we  desire  to  bring  producers  and  consumers,  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  into  the  most  direct  and  friendly  relations  possible.  Hence  we  must  dispense 
with  a  surplus  of  middle-men  ;  not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to  them,  but  we  do  not  need  them. 
Their  surplus  and  their  exactions  diminish  our  profits.  We  wage  no  aggressive  warfare 
against  any  other  interests  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  acts  and  all  our  efforts,  so  far  as 
business  is  concerned,  are  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and  consumer,  but  also  for 
all  other  interests,  and  tend  to  bring  these  two  parties  into  speedy  and  economical  contact. 
Hence  we  hold  that  transportation  companies  of  every  kind  are  .necessary  to  our  success,  that 
their  interests  are  intimately  connected  with  our  interests,  and  harmonious  action  is  mutually 
advantageous.  Keeping  in  view  the  first  sentence  in  our  declaration  of  principles  of  action, 
that  'individual  happiness  depends  upon  general  prosperity,'  we  shall  therefore  advocate  for 
every  State  the  increase,' in  every  practicable  way,  of  all  facilities  for  transporting  cheaply  to 
the  seaboard,  or  between  home  producers  and  consumers,  all  the  productions  of  our  country. 
We  adopt  it  as  our  fixed  purpose  to  open  out  the  channels  in  Nature's  great  arteries,  that  the 
life-blood  of  commerce  may  flow  freely.  We  are  not  enemies  of  railroads,  navigation,  and 
irrigating  canals,  nor  of  any  corporation  that  will  advance  our  industrial  interests,  nor  of  any 
laboring  classes.  \\\  our  noble  Order  there  is  no  communism,  no  agrarianism.  We  are 
opposed  to  such  spirit  and  management  of  any  corporation  or  enterprise  as  t«nds  to  oppress 
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the  people  and  rob  them  of  their  just  profits.  We  are  not  enemies  of  capital,  but  we  oppose 
the  tyranny  of  monopolies.  We  long  to  see  the  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  re- 
moved by  common  consent  and  by  enlightened  statesmanship  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  opposed  to  excessive  salaries,  high  rates  of  interest,  and  exorbitant  profits  in 
trade.  They  greatly  increase  our  burdens,  and  do  not  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  pro- 
fits of  producers.  We  desire  only  self-protection  and  the  protection  of  every  interest  of  our 
land  by  legitimate  transactions,  legitimate  trade,  and  legitimate  profits. 

4.  We  shall  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  ourselves  and  for  our  children  by  all 
just  means  within  our  power.  We  especially  advocate  for  our  agricultural  and  industrial 
Colleges  that  practical  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  all  the  arts  which  adorn  the  home 
be  taught  in  their  courses  of  study. 

5.  We  especially  and  sincerely  assert  the  oft -repeated  truth  taught  in  our  organic  law, 
that  the  Grange,  National,  State,  or  subordinate,  is  not  a  political  or  party  organization. 
No  Grange,  if  true  to  its  obligations,  can  discuss  political  or  religious  questions,  nor  call  po- 
litical conventions,  nor  nominate  candidates,  nor  even  discuss  their  merits  in  its  meetings. 
Yet  the  principles  we  teach  underlie  all  true  politics,  all  true  statesmanship,  and  if  properly 
carried  out  will  tend  to  purify  the  whole  political  atmosphere  of  our  country.  For  we  seek 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  no  one  by 
becoming  a  Patron  of  Husbandry  gives  up  that  inalienable  right  and  duty  which  belongs  to 
every  American  citizen,  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  right  for  every  member  to  do  all  in  his  power  legitimately  to  influence  for  good  the 
action  of  any  political  party  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  in  his 
own  party  to  put  down  bribery,  corruption,  and  trickery ;  to  see  that  none  but  competent, 
faithful,  and  honest  men,  who  will  unflinchingly  stand  by  our  industrial  interests,  are  nomi- 
nated for  all  positions.  It  should  always  characterize  every  Patron  of  Husbandry  that  the 
offices  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office.  We  acknowledge  the  broad  princi- 
ple that  difference  of  opinion  is  no  crime,  and  hold  that  progress  towards  truth  is  made  by 
differences  of  opinion,  while  the  fault  lies  in  bitterness  of  controversy.  We  desire  a  proper 
equality,  equity,  and  fairness,  protection  for  the  weak,  restraint  upon  the  strong  ;  in  short, 
justly  distributed  burdens  and  justly  distributed  power.  These  are  American  ideas,  the  very 
essence  of  American  independence,  and  to  advocate  the  contrary  is  unworthy  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  an  American  republic.  We  cherish  the  belief  that  sectionalism  is,  and  of  right 
should  be,  dead  and  buried  with  the  past.  Our  work  is  for  the  present  and  the  future.  In 
our  agricultural  brotherhood  and  its  purposes  we  shall  recognize  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West.  It  is  reserved  by  every  Patron,  as  the  right  of  a  freeman,  to  affiliate  with 
any  party  that  will  best  carry  out  his  principles. 

6.  Ours  being  peculiarly  a  farmers'  institution,  we  cannot  admit  all  to  our  ranks.  Many 
are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  our  organization,  not  because  they  are  professional  men,  or 
artisans,  or  laborers,  but  because  they  have  not  a  sufficient  direct  interest  in  tilling  or  pastur- 
ing the  soil,  or  may  have  some  interest  in  conflict  with  our  purposes.  But  we  appeal  to  all 
good  citizens  for  their  cordial  co-operation  to  assist  in  our  efforts  toward  reform,  that  we  may 
eventually  remove  from  our  midst  the  last  vestige  of  tyranny  and  corruption.  We  hail  the 
D-eneral  desire  for  fraternal  harmony,  equitable  compromise,  and  earnest  co-operation,  as  an 
omen  of  our  future  success. 

7.  It  shall  be  an  abiding  principle  with  us  to  relieve  any  of  our  suffering  brotherhood  by 
any  means  at  our  command.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  proclaim  it  among  our  purposes  to  in- 
culcate a  proper  appreciation  of  the  abilities  and  sphere  of  woman,*  as  is  indicated  by  admit- 
tinfT  her  to  membership  and  position  in  our  Order.  Imploring  the  continued  assistance  of 
our  Divine  Master  to  guide  us  in  our  work,  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  faithful  and  harmo- 
nious labor  for  all  future  time  to  return  by  our  united  eff"orts  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  frater- 
»ity,  and  political  purity  of  our  forefathers. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Industry.— '\:\\\?>  new  organization  was  founded  during 
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the  winter  of  1873-74,  to  secure  to  all  the  industrial  classes  the  same  benefits 
which  the  Grangers  contemplated  chiefly  for  the  farming  population.  It  had 
hardly  been  in  existence  one  year  before  it  had  spread  nearly  throughout  the 
Union.  At  its  first  National  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  January,  1875, 
among  other  proceedings  of  deep  interest,  the  President,  Mr.  William  H. 
Earle,  said  in  his  Address  on  the  condition  of  the  Order : 

The  nine  original  members  paid  each  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury,  as  fees  for  their  mem- 
bership ;  with  this  sum  we  commenced  promulgating  our  work.  Although  often  compelled 
to  replenish  our  treasury  from  private  sources,  we  have  printed  and  distributed  about  150,000 
documents.  Subordinate  Councils  have  been  established  in  twenty-two  States  ;  even  as 
far  as  Olympia,  in  Washington  Territory,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  Council  was  last  month  or- 
ganized. We  have  also  ten  State  Councils,  with  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin nearly  ready  for  theirs.  I  will  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  we  shall  soon  have  in  thir; 
convention,  in  listening  to  minute  reports  of  the  unequalled  progress  and  success  of  these 
various  Councils  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  delegates  and  friends  here  as- 
sembled. Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  New  England  alone  not  less  than  150,000  persons  are 
receiving  direct  material  benefit  daily,  through  the  Councils  of  our  Order.  Not  less  than 
10,000  barrels  of  flour  are  shipped  direct  from  the  flour  mills  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
others,  monthly,  to  these  New  England  Councils. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  laborers  and  artisans  of  this  country  that  the 
great  tendency  of  our  times  is  against  the  welfare  of  the  class  we  represent.  We  find  wealth 
increasing  in  wonderful  ratio  in  the  hands  of  the  non-producers.  We  find  the,  power  of  non- 
producers  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  their  rights.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  are  forced  to  a  consideration  of  all  questions  that  stand  connected  with  labor  and 
capital,  and  their  just  relationship.  In  stating  our  purposes  we  emphatically  proclaim  that 
capital  and  labor  must  be  friends.  We  deny  no  just  claim  of  capital ;  we  only  protest 
against  its  unjust  demands.  We  seek  the  practical  and  just  remedy  of  a  more  equitable 
division  of  the  results  of  the  necessary  alliance  of  tapital  and  labor.  Under  existing  com- 
mercial customs  we  find  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  a  man's  wants  is  the 
increased  cost  of  supplying  them.  We  demand  equity  as  well  as  humanity,  by  giving  to  the 
weak  the  advantage  of  associating  together  and  becoming  thereby  strong,  and  obtaining  sup- 
plies as  cheap  as  though  they  were  rich.  In  seeking  to  accomplish  this  result  we  find  an 
army  of  non-producers — a  vast  number  too  many  '  middle-men ' — standing  between  the 
manufacturer  and  producer  and  the  consumer.  To  remove  a  large  portion  of  this  unjust, 
unnecessary  burden,  we  must  haveorganization. 

In  this  effort  let  us  remember  that  the  Order  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry  is  for  the 
■whole  eountry.  We  know  no  sex,  creed,  race,  or  nationality.  We  must  cherish  no  local 
jealou-sies.  In  this  glorious  movement  we  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  nor  West. 
We  will  work  together  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  preamble.  The  aggregation  and  concentra- 
tion of  capital  at  the  expense  of  industry  is  surely  tending  to  the  destructijDn  of  popular 
liberty,  personal  and  political  integrity.  We,  the  people,  will  protect  capital  in  all  just 
methods  to  secure  remuneration  for  service  rendered,  but  we  will  not  protect  capital  in 
oppressing  the  people.  Our  end  is  simple,  our  plans  are  simple,  our  determination  is  fixed. 
We,  the  people,  propose  to  unite  in  the  interests  of  each  other.  Let  us  be  wise  in  choosing 
the  methods,  the  men,  and  the  time  to  accomplish  the  objects  at  which  we  aim. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  assembled 
at  Philadeli)lua,  January  12,  1875,  deeming  it  proper  to  make  known  the  rea- 
sons for  their  organization  and  the  objects  they  propose  to  accomplish,  submit 
the  following  declaration  :  ' 

'Submitted  by  Bro  C.Edwards  Lester,  of  New  poses  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry. — Official  Bui 
Vork,  from  the  committee  on  the  principles  and  pur-    Iclin. 
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First.  —  Our  Origin. — We  found  the  financial  and  industrial  system  of  the  nation,  up 
wards  of  a  year  ago,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  threatened  with  general  disaster.  A  panic 
in  Wall  street  was  followed  by  universal  derangement  and  distrust.  Credit  was  paralyzed,  and 
the  hand  of  Labor  fell  helpless  at  its  side.  There  were  thousands  of  strong  men  sent  home 
from  factory,  store,  and  workshop,  to  stand  idle  while  wife  and  children  suffered.  We  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  Had  too  much  work  been  done  on  this  new  continent?  No  !  tlie 
business  of  turning  it  into  a  paradise  for  mankind  had  only  just  begun.  The  money  had  all 
disappeared.  Where  had  it  gone?  Natural  question  !  There  was  but  one  answer  :  back 
where  it  came  from  ;  into  the  hands  of  a  favored  class,  who  had  obtained  for  nothing  the 
vionopoly  to  print  the  money  of  the  nation  and  loan  it  to  the  people  on  such  terms  as  they 
thought  best.  Then  came  the  terrible  disclosure  that  the  National  Government, — which  is 
alone  clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  the  prerogative  of  coining  money  and  emitting  bills 
of  credit, — had  bartered  away  this  attribute  of  supreme  sovereignty,  to  a  favored  class  of 
men,  who  were  allowed  the  enormous  privilege  of  issuing  nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars 
of  paper  promises  to  pay,  by  simply  depositing,  at  Washington,  Government  bonds  as  security 
to  bill-holders,  while  they  would  all  the  time  be  drawing  on  the  same  bonds  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  gold,  which  they  pocketed,  with  all  they  could  make,  as  a  speculating  fund,  out  of 
the  four  hundred  millions  they  loaned. 

The  evils  arising  from  this  system  were  dreadful. 

The  people  were  taxed  over  $20,000,000  a  year  to  pay  for  those  idle  bonds. 

In  addition,  the  people  paid  interest  on  the  bank-bills — thus  doubling  the  rates  of  money. 

First. — With  this  power,  the  currency  of  the  country  went  into  the  control  of  the  bank- 
kings,  who  could,  and  did,  trade  ott  the  credit  of  the  Government  alone  :  and  they  could,  by 
extending  or  contracting  their  loans,  make  money  just  as  plenty,  or  just  as  scarce,  as  suited 
their  own  purposes. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  great  panic  of  September,  1S73,  and  all  the  disasters  which  have 
fallen  upon  honest  industry  ever  since. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  General  Government  had  squandered  away  the  credit  of  the 
people  to  favored  monopolists,  and  taxed  the  same  people  for  the  privilege  of  being  delivered 
over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tyrants  who  increased  their  profits  by 
making  money  dear,  to  take  advantage  of  the  helpless  sons  of  toil  ! 

Wc  must  change  all  this.  Either  the  Government  must  issue  all  the  money  the  people 
need  to  carry  on  their  legitimate  business — greenbacks,  which  pay  no  interest  and  which  are 
the  best  and  cheapest  and  safest  currency  we  ever  had — or  give  free  banking  to  the  people^  so 
regulated  that  currency  may,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  be  convertible  into  Government 
bonds  at  a  low  interest,  and  reconvertible  on  demand  into  currency,  which  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing.  Make  this  great  reform,  and  while  bank  monopolies  would  die,  labor  would 
live. 

Second. — We  found  that  other  rights  of  the  people  had  been  given  away  to  almost  any 
combination  of  men  who  had  the  means  of  corrupting  legislation,  from  the  Common  Council 
of  a  city  to  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  and  up  to  both  Houses  of  the  National  Congress,  and 
in  this  way  town,  city,  county.  State,  and  national  debts  have  been  piled  up,  till  the  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest  have  impoverished  the  nation.  The  whole  country  knows  the  sad  record 
only  too  well.     All  this  must  stop. 

Third.— We  found  that  these  Corporate  monopolies  had  grown  so  strong  that  the  Kan- 
sas farmers,  who  lived  far  from  the  markets,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Railroad  Companies,  and 
to  get  one  bushel  of  grain  to  the  sea-board,  they  had  to  pay  three  bushels  for  the  transporta- 
tion. Watered  Stock,  Consolidation  of  rival  lines,  expensive  management,  and  general  gam- 
bling, with  greed  and  grasp  all  through,  had  wrought  this       It  must  all  stop. 

Fourth.  — We  found  woman,  in  what  we  call  this  free  land,  divorced  by  custom  and 
law  from  equal  participation  with  men  in  the  common  blessings  and  rights  of  civil  life. 
while  she  was  released  from  none  of  its  responsibilities.  Nature  had  made  her  an  equal 
partner  in  the  business  firm  of  a  common  humanity,  and  man,  who  dictated  her  share  of  the 
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proceeds,  too  often  pocketing  the  proceeds  himself,  and  passing  over  to  her  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger. 

Fifth. — Perhaps  the  worst  is  still  to  be  told.  All  the  while,  the  toiler  was  paying  more 
than  the  rich  man  for  all  he  bought  ;  for  the  poor  man's  conditions  of  purchases  as  well  as 
his  wages  were  fixed  by  his  employer.  He  had  no  choice  of  markets  for  the  sale  of  his  la- 
bor, nor  for  buying  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  the  double  curse  fell  on  him,  of  selling 
his  labor  in  the  cheapest,  and  buying  his  goods  in  the  dearest  market.   All  thu  had  to  stop. 

It  began  to  end  when  the  first  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  started,  for  working- 
men  soon  discovered  two  all-important  things,  viz.  : — That  labor  is  the  only  source  of  caj^ital ; 
and  that  the  tnickles  of  labor  put  together,  made  the  fniickle  which  means  capital  ;  and  thus 
the  toiler  could  look  capital  square  in  the  face  for  the  first  time. 

In  this  grand  work  the  Grangers  led  the  way.     To  them  be  all  honor. 

Our  liveliest  sympathies  are  with  the  great  army  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  their 
noble  work.  We  bid  them  God-speed  £ts  their  irresistible  host  moves  on  to  the  fulfilment 
of  its  sublime  mission.  Like  them  we  feel  that  those  who  own  and  till  the  soil,  and  feed  the 
world,  have  a  right  with  the  universal  brotherhood  of  workers,  to  govern  it .  The  Feudal 
age  has  gone  by.  It  is  no  longer  the  serf  nor  the  slave  who  cultivates  the  earth.  In  this 
country,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  intelligent  freeman,  whose  fortunes  are  no  more  to  be  made 
the  sport  of  unprincipled  demagogues,  nor  of  powerful  and  cruel  monopolies. 

But  while  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  started  their  organization  mainly  for  the  vast  agri- 
cultural classes,  they  cut  nci  class  of  their  fellow-citizens  off  from  their  sympathies.  Their 
hearts  were  too  great  for  that.  They  extended  a  friendly  greeting  to  us  the  moment  we  en- 
tered the  unoccupied  field.  It  7vas  our  object  to  extend  the  magic  circle  of  co-operation  wide 
enough  to  enclose  all  the  children  of  labor.  To  us,  producers  were  everywhere  sacred.  All 
unnecessary  middle-men,  yAvo  stood  as  self-constituted  tax-gatherers  between  the  producers 
and  consumers,  reaping  where  they  had  not  strewn,  were  avoided  as  drones  in  the  gi^eat  bee- 
hive of  industry, — no  better  than  men  whose  sole  object  was  to  live  without  work,  and  ac- 
cumulate wealth  without  creating  it.  This  numerous  and  hitherto  rapidly  increasing  class, 
had  become  the  curse  of  American  society  ;  barnacles  on  the  ship,  only  to  retard  her  pro- 
gress. 

But  now  when  these  gigantic  evils  are  being  investigated,  and  labor  is  preparing  to 
throw  off  these  encumbrances  '  like  dew  drops  from  a  lion's  mane,'  very  many  of  us  feel  in 
doing  this  that  we  have  but  taken  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  a  better  system  of  social  life. 
However  successful  this  movement  may  be— and  that  it  will  be  omnipotent,  no  thinking 
man  can  doubt — it  alone  would  only  lead  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  in 
itself  is  always  a  misfortune,  unless  it  is  made  the  means  of  the  better  education  of  the 
people.  Of  what  value  was  the  colossal  wealth  of  Spain  to  her,  while  the  vast  masses  of  her 
people  were  left  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ?  No  more  than 
her  monarchy  of  to-day  is  to  her  Republic  of  yesterday  !  What  good  came  from  all  the 
early  means,  combinations,  and  strikes  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England,  Belgium,  and 
France,  until  reading-rooms  were  opened,  courses  of  lectures  delivered,  and  libraries  for  the 
masses  established  ?  The  mere  interests  of  dollars  and  cents  are  indeed  primal  and  indis- 
pensable ;  but  some  bonds  stronger  than  filthy  lucre  are  required  to  give  permanence  and 
lasting  power  to  such  organizations.  Intellectual  culture,  science,  useful  knowledge,  mental 
training,  the  elevation  of  the  whole  man,  of  the  entire  family,  of  the  whole  nation,  these 
are  the  grand  fruits  to  be  reaped  from  all  other  and  lower  efforts.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  spirit  of  this  kind  among  our  Grangers  and  Councils,  has  awakened  the  attention, 
quickened  the  sympathies,  excited  the  hopes,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  best  educated 
classes  in  America. 

As  one  of  this  committee,  I  cannot  close  this  brief  paper  without  a  slight  tribute  to  the 
founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry.  I  consider  it  our  great  good  fortune 
that  one  of  those  pioneers  is  still  at  our  head  ;  and  I  believe  that  he  is  thankful  that  Provi- 
dence has  stationed  him  where  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  much  good  to  his  fellow-men. 
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Mr.  President  : — -You  have  commanded  the  love  of  tens  of  thousands  who  never  saw 
you  ;  and  in  your  grand  tours  through  the  country  and  by  every  day's  mail,  you  have  evi- 
dence enough  to  satisfy  any  philanthropic  heart,  that  you  are  already  reaping  the  highest 
rewards  which  can  be  received  or  desired,  by  workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Go  on, 
then,  brother  !  you  are  nerved  by  the  strong  faith  which  has,  through  all  the  ages,  sustained 
the  greatest  toilers,  that  the  day  would  come  when 

"  Labor's  son  shall  melt  the  cannon, 
And  the  plough  outlive  the  sword." 

Blessed  be  God  !  some  of  us  find  our  chief  happiness,  in  trying  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
and  social  condition  of  our  fellow-men. 

'After  times  may  write  the  Kpic, 
Let  us  live  the  Epic  now." 

Hopeful  signs  for  the  Republic. — Before  the  last  great  panic  came  over  the 
country,  thinking  men  foresaw  something  that  promised  much  worse  for  the 
fiiture  than  any  commercial  revulsion  that  we  have  ever  yet  experienced,  but 
which  may  yet  overtake  us.  The  spirit  of  irrepressible  greed,  and  the  passion 
for  suddenly  getting  rich,  ruled  the  nation.  The  money  of  the  country  was — 
most  of  it — diverted  from  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  labor,  into  the  wild  and 
uncertain  cliannels  of  speculation.  Neither  the  desires  nor  the  demands  of 
men  bore  any  longer  healthful  relations  with  its  labor  and  its  rewards.  Cen- 
tralization of  power  for  the  control  of  money  seemed  to  inspire  every  political 
and  legislative  movement.  The  claims  of  honest  toil  were  nowhere  allowed. 
Everything  that  had  hitherto  satisfied  a  reasonable  ambition  for  the  comforts 
of  life,  had  to  give  way  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  idleness  and  specula- 
tion. The  old  relations  which  had  subsisted  in  a  sounder  state  of  society 
were  broken  up  ;  the  money  went  to  the  wrong  men  ;  those  who  deserved 
credit  could  not  get  it,  nor  sell  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  without  ruin. 
The  rights,  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  great  multi- 
tude, were  shoved  aside  to  make  way  for  the  rampant  and  pressing  requisitions 
of  lust  and  power.  The  great  chartered  institutions  of  the  country,  estab- 
lished ostensibly  for  the  public  good,  were  diverted  from  their  original  de- 
signs. Rings  and  combinatic^s  were  everywhere  formed  to  consolidate  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Railways,  which  had  obtained  enormous 
privileges  from  the  people,  for  which  it  was  understood  they  were  to  bestow 
corresponding  benefits,  ceased  to  be  Transportation  Companies.  Original 
stock-holders,  and  contributors  in  money,  and  freights,  to  build  and  sustain 
the  railways,  found  their  interests  utterly  ignored.  There  was  no  equal  or 
just  scale  of  charges  for  carrying  property.  Railroad  directors  were  well 
named  kings,  for  they  had  obtained  more  than  regal  power  ;  they  had  con- 
solidated corporation  after  corporation,  until  a  few  men,  by  watering  stocks, 
and  increasing  debts  enormously — due  chiefly  to  themselves — ended 'in  such 
exorbitant  charges,  that  the  vast  interests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
were  paralyzed,  and  many  of  them,  like  ship-building,  nearly  annihilated. 

Banking  institutions  were  favored  by  national  legislation  to  such  an  extent 
they  became  the  absolute  monopolists  of  money.     Values  of  every  kind  were 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  money-kings  ;  and  the  resources  of  the  nation,  which  had 
been  so  gigantic,  shrank  up  to  such  small  proportions  that,  in  the  first  com- 
mercial crisis,  men  who  had  honestly  acquired  property  found  themselves  un- 
able to  sell  it,  or  to  pay  their  debts.  The  whole  system  of  business  became 
rotten  ;  it  was  resting  upon  a  false  basis  ;  it  was  honeycombed  with  corrup- 
tion ;  it  was  made  ineffective  by  uncertainty  ;  it  was  enslaved  to  a  despotism 
more  binding  than  tyrants  inflict ;  and  the  losses  incurred  by  breaking  up 
business  relations,  and  disturbing  the  operations  of  labor,  left  us  one  year  ago 
in  a  condition  of  exhaustion,  weakness,  and  dependence  far  more  painful  to 
bear  than  even  the  inflictions  which  ordinarily  come  with  the  curses  of  war. 

The  mightiest  of  all  the  evil  consequences  which  grew  out  of  this  dreadful 
state  of  things,  was  the  blight  which  fell  upon  the  vast  interests  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  The  earth  is  the  original  fountain  of  wealth  :  the  soil 
feeds  the  labor  of  mankind,  and  When  the  agriculture  of  a  nation  or  its  pro- 
ductive industry  is  neglected,  national  prosperity  begins  to  decline ;  and  if  it 
dechnes  far  enough,  national  ruin  follows. 

When  the  gold  fever  originally  seized  hold  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  agriculture,  art,  and  manufactures  began  to  be 
neglected  or  oppressed  ;  and  just  as  the  fever  for  sudden  gain  increased,  just 
in  that  ratio  did  all  the  healthful  pursuits  of  life  decline.  Sudden  wealth  was 
indeed  acquired  by  individuals,  but  general  poverty  and  destitution  followed. 
We  saw  something  of  the  same  causes  in  operation  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  That  is  now  a  rich  State  ;  but  its  wealth  has  not  come 
from  gold  mines,  but  from  its  fields  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  proved  con- 
clusively that  every  dollar  that  was  raised  in  the  form  of  gold  or  silver  from 
the  mines,  cost  double  its  value.  The  exceptional  gain  of  one  in  a  hundred, 
we  heard  of ;  but  only  the  observer  on  the  spot  saw  the  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  other  ninety-nine. 

It  were  too  long  a  story  to  try  to  tell  how  fatal  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  that  madness  which  has  transported  the  American  people  to  live 
without  work — to  expect  solid  prosperity  from  any  other  source  than  the 
steady  results  of  well-conducted  industry.  The  injuries  that  have  come  to 
the  great  body  of  society  through  these  causes  are  beyond  estimate. 

But  better  signs  are  now  visible.  Speculation  is  giving  place  to  honest 
business.  The  outrages  which  corporations  and  monopolies  have  perpetrated 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  had  grown  so  enormous  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion had  to  take  place.  It  began  with  a  convulsion  ;  for  society,  like  nature, 
has  no  remedy  except  in  convulsion.  The  gathering  of  inflammable  gases 
in  a  vast  body,  whether  in  a  building  or  a  mine,  or  deep  down  below  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  must  end  in  explosion.  It  is  no  more  a  law  of  nature  in  physics 
than  it  is  in  social  life,  that  the  beginning  of  a  remedy  lies  in  a  violent  up 
heaval — an  irresistible  outbreak  of  uncontrollable  forces.  But  when  this 
violence  has  passed,  evils  are  found  to  work  their  own  cure.  In  this  way 
what  would  be  the  desolation  of  nature  ultimately  ends  in  enriching  and 
Vol.  II. — ^30 
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beautifying  the  earth.  There  is  not  indeed  the  same  certainty  that  societj 
will  recover  from  corresponding  disturbances,  for  many  of  the  elder  nations 
have  gone  to  their  graves  and  been  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction  be- 
cause they  had  not  vitality  enough  left  to  recuperate ;  and  so  the  healthful 
stream  of  civilization  flowed  off  into  other  regions. 

But  we  hope,  and  doubtless  shall  experience,  better  results  here.  Before 
the  evils  we  spoke  of  had  become  incurable,  the  nation  began  to  look  about 
for  a  remedy.  Against  the  onset  of  consolidated  capital  and  corrupt  com- 
binations of  political  power,  individuals  could  make  no  headway.  Fire  had 
to  be  fought  with  fire.  Hence  the  natural  and  sole  remedy  was  resorted  to 
—combinations  of  inillions  who,  as  units  were  weak,  became  irresistible  when 
united. 

The  organization  of  the  Grangers  had  no  party  political  objects  in  view. 
They  wanted  to  have  statesmanship  substituted  for  politics.  They  were 
working  for  something  higher  and  far  more  important— a  reform  in  the  moral, 
the  social,  the  business  condition  of  the  nation.  They  cared  nothing  for 
names  nor  party  affiliations,  for  they  came  out  cheerfully  from  old  organiza- 
tions that  no  longer  had  any  charms  for  them,  to  unite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  purposes  that  concerned  the  masses  of  the  pe'ople  who  lived  by 
honest  labor,  and  es])ecially  those  who  owned  the  soil  and  tilled  it  with  their 
own  hands.  They  now  find  a  gathering  host  of  allies  in  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry.  These  men  are  the  natural  nobility  of  the  earth  ;  they  alone  hold 
all  the  elements  of  power.  From  their  hands  are  dispensed  all  the  vital 
energies  for  supporting  human  life  ;  for  augmenting  human  prosperity.  .  They 
constitute  the  primal  basis  upon  which  the  fair  superstructure  of  a  great  people 
and  a  strong  civilization  rests. 

The  magnitude  of  this  movement  cannot  be  measured  by  figures.  The 
million  of  hard-handed  tillers  of  the  soil  of  this  nation,  in  the  processes  of 
agriculture,  and  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  younger  Order  of  Sovereigns,  are 
not  to  be  measured  in  their  strength  even  by  their  numbers,  vast  as  they  are. 
Their  moral  forces,  combined  as  they  are  now,  when  directed  on  any  point 
that  is  hostile  to  the- public  welfare,  nuist  tell.  The  moment  the  word  is 
given  forth,  and  with  the  unity  which  characterizes  all  such  great  movements, 
they  will  put  all  bad  men  out  of  power  everywhere.  It  is,  therefore,  in  some 
of  these  aspects  of  this  mighty  development  of  the  social  forces  of  the  country, 
that  we  now  see  signs  of  purification  and  reform,  for  if  they  cannot  come  from 
these  quarters,  we  have  already  passed  the  line  of  redemption. 

These  two  organizations  are  tlie  foremost  representatives  in  this  country 
of  the  co-operative  principle,  for  which  trade  unions  have  during  the  last 
generation  been  working.  The  latter  were  based  upon  a  foreign  foundation. 
The  former  rest  upon  the  solid  principle  of  democracy,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  law  of  society  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  will 
enforce  itself  as  the  law  of  society,  sooner  or  later,  among  all  the  nations. 
They  have   as  the  scope  of  their  efforts  something  grander  than  strikes  ;  fol 
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strikes  are  not  American  in  their  origin  or  spirit ;  they  are  essentially 
European.  In  the  old  countries,  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  had  no  voice  in 
government,  saw  no  other  mode  of  relief.  Like  trampled  beasts,  they  turned 
as  the  worm  turns,  when  the  foot  of  oppression  treads  on  him.  Despotism 
breeds  desperate  remedies.  It  is  the  voice  of  nature  calling  out  for  help  ;  it 
is  the  blind  man  striking  wildly  in  the  air,  when  he  cannot  see  or  describe  but 
only  suspect  his  foe.  I  have  veneration  for  all  men,  as  I  have  respect  for 
all  animals  that  turn  upon  their  oppressors.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
through  His  children  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  self-protection,  which  nature 
has  planted  in  every  human  soul.  A  John  Brown  may  act  no  wiser  than  the 
camel-hair-clothed  prophet  of  the  desert :— but  close  on  his  mutilated  dead 
body  may  tread  the  footsteps  of  a  grander  martyr— as  Lincoln's  death  sanctified 
the  mad  chivalry  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  embalmed  its  daring  hero's  name 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  as  the  Paladin  of  the  New  Age. — 'How  much 
dearer,'  as  Emerson  exclaims,  '  is  freedom  than  Hfe  !  It  is  a  part  of  our 
nature,  and  burns  on  forever  a  sacred  flame.  I  have  lived  to  hear  that 
blessed  name  taken  in  vain,  used  in  caricature,  uttered  with  a  sneer.  It  will 
not  be  so  always.  Prophets  proclaimed  it,  noble  men  died  for  it,  and  felt 
the  price  cheap.  None  counted  how  much  gold  could  be  coined  out  of 
fetters.  Dimly  seen,  imperfectly  understood,  its  dimmest  shapes,  its  shadowy 
visions  even  rising  amidst  bloody  clouds,  have  been  heralds  of  joy.  Not  brighter 
and  more  glad  to  the  forlorn  and  weary  traveller  the  first  rays  which  look 
out  through  the  golden  dawn,  than  to  commonwealths  and  men  the  daybreak 
of  Liberty.  1  may  regret,  to  be  sure,  that  a  dagger  should  ever  have  been 
hidden  in  a  myrtle  bough  ;  I  may  mourn  that  in  the  name  of  Liberty  the  least 
wrong  should  ever  have  been  done  ;  would  that  the  blessed  form  needed  never 
but  voice  soft  as  the  gentlest  evening  wind.  More  deeply  should  I  mourn, 
my  tears  more  hopeless,  if  I  saw  her  assailed,  nor  hand  nor  voice  lifted  in  hei 
defence.  Nay,  as  in  the  worst  superstitions  I  welcome  the  divine  idea  of 
religion,  as  through  dreams  and  filthy  tales  of  mythology  I  see  and  bless  the 
living  "God,  nor  ever  feel  more  sure  that  God  is,  that  trudi  is,  and  that  man 
is  made  for  God  and  truth  ;  so  in  and  through  frantic  excesses  of  an  incom- 
plete and  infantile  freedom,  I  see,  I  feel,  that  Freedom  is,  and  is  sacred,  and 
that  it  is  everything  to  the  soul  of  man.  Carry  me  to  Paris  in  the  frenzy  of 
its  first  revolution  ;  carry  me  to  St.  Domingo  in  the  storm  of  its  insurrection  ; 
carry  me  to  Bunker's  Hill  and  its  carnage  ;  carry  me  to  Thermopylae  while 
its  three  hundred  wait  the  sure  death  ;  set  me  beside  those  whose  names  may 
scarce  be  uttered  without  contempt  and  hate — a  Wat  Tyler,  a  Nat  Turner  ; 
set  me  where  and  with  whom  you  will,  be  it  but  man  struggling  to  be  free, 
to  be  himself,  I  recognize  a  divine  presence,  and  wish  not  to  withhold  my 
homage.  Pardon  me,  but  in  the  slavish  quietude  of  the  ages,  I  see  nothing 
but  despondency.  Freedom,  be  it  wild  as  it  may,  quickens  my  hope.  The 
wildness  is  an  accident  which  will  pass  soon  ;  that  slavish  quietude  is  death. 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  earthquake  or  volcano  ;  in  the  dark,  dank,  offen- 
sive vault — something  else.' 
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The  Cenletinial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. — The  fairy  Crystal  Palace— 
that  crystal  cloud  of  glass  which  we  lifted  into  the  air  for  our  World's  Fair  in 
1853,  afterwards — 1858 — melted  away  with  its  treasures,  in  conflagration,  and 
left  us  the  beautiful  Reservoir  Park  over  its  ashes.  We  had  already  participated 
in  the  Great  World's  Fair,  at  I^ondon,  two  years  before,  bearing  away  some  of 
the  noblest  honors  which  were  distributed  among  the  nations.  The  next 
World's  B'air  in  which  we  took  a  considerable  part,  was  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  Paris  in  1867,  where  our  exhibitors  received  three  grand  prizes  ; 
seventeen  gold,  sixty-six  silver,  and  ninety-four  bronze  medals.  Had  we 
not  been  so  recently  unshackled  from  the  engagements  of  the  greatest  of  all 
known  domestic  conflicts,  we  should  have  contributed  a  larger  portion  of 
new  things  than  all  other  countries.  As  it  was,  France  and  Germany  were 
foremost  in  the  fruit  of  skill,  and  in  the  finer  products  of  art  and  science. 
England  in  the  number  and  variety  of  her  contributions  to  the  wants  of 
civilized  men  in  the  products  of  machinery  ;  while  the  newly  awakened  energy 
of  Italy  clothed  her  department  with  some  of  the  most  exquisite  blandish- 
ments of  refined  art.  But  appearing  there  as  young  America  did,  covered 
with  the  dust,  and  besmeared  with  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  battle-fields,  she 
took  from  the  boiling  cauldron  of  her  heated  life,  only  some  of  the  cruder 
specimens  of  her  massive  wealth,  inventive  genius,  and  gigantic  power. 

The  next  grand  International  Exhibition  was  held  at  Vienna,  in  1873, 
where  the  industries  of  nearly  all  the  world  were  represented.  Of  our  643 
exhibitors,  349  received  prizes,  diplomas,  and  medals.  But  the  capital  of 
Austria  was  too  far  away,  for  us  to  appear  at  our  best.  We  were  seen  there 
only  as  some  of  our  mineral  mountains  in  the  West,  which  indicate  their 
treasures,  only  by  superficial  out-croppings,  while  the  continent  stands  like 
those  same  mountains  in  their  immensity,  ancalculated,  and  incalculable  in 
their  illimitable  resources. 

In  1876  all  will  be  changed.  This  Exposition  will  take  place  at  home, 
where  we  shall  be  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  show  to  ourselves,  or  the  world, 
a  fair  array  of  the  resources  of  the  continent,  and  indicate  the  progress  our 
people  have  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  during  their  first  hundred  years. 
The  advantages  which  are  likely  to  come  to  us,  and.  to  other  nations,  from  this 
Centennial  Exposition,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Advantages  to  come  from  the  Centennial  Exposition. — However  much  self- 
ish motives  may  prompt  individuals  in  this  Exposition,  or  how  far  it  may  have 
a  tendency  to  inflame  the  national  pride ;  however  unfavorably  our  products 
may  compare  in  any  of  the  departments  with  those  of  other  nations,  it  will, 
beyond  all  doubt,  be  attended  with  advantages  for  the  masses  of  our  people, 
which  they  could  by  no  possibility  derive  from  any  other  source.  From  this 
survey  by  actual  sight,  or  through  illustrated  books  and  journals,  every  intel- 
ligent working-man  in  America  can  be  pretty  well  informed  ;  and  at  least  his 
mechanical  knowledge  so  increased,  that  his  labor  wi-ll  afterwards  become 
more  valuable,  and  of  necessity  command  a  better  price. 
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The  effect  will  be  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  sharpei 
r'valry  between  individuals,  cities,  districts,  and  States.  A  higher  standard  of 
e^ccellence  will  be  set  up  i-n  every  art,  from  the  simplest  to  the  grandest;  of 
all  processes,  from  the  plainest  manipulations  of  raw  material,  up  to  the  ap 
])lication  of  chemistry  in  manufactures  and  mining ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in 
Ao-ri'^.ulture,  where  most  of  the  progress  we  have  hitherto  made  has  been 
limitea  to  the  substitution  of  machines  for  human  muscles,  since  the  illimit- 
able field  of  chemical  agriculture,  on  which  our  chief  reliances  for  national 
wealth  must  always  depend,  has  only  been  partially  entered. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  remote  effects  of  this  clustering  of  the 
fruits  of  civilization  in  what  may  properly  be  denominated  the  Congress  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  World.  It  will  be  the  first  democratic  assemblage  to  which 
all  mankind  have  been  invited.  It  is  conceived  on  the  broadest  scale,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  American  Republicanism.  Fortunately  the  last  Congress  of 
the  United  States  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  this  great  enterprise.  It  was 
well,  although  the  refusal  was  dictated  by  a  mean  and  niggardly  spirit,  unless, 
indeed,  we  may  lay  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  few  men  of  honor  and  patriotism 
in  both  Houses,  who,  like  Charles  Sumner,  believed  that  any  appropriations  by 
the  National  Legislature  at  the  time,  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  so 
great  an  undertaking.  That  Congress  was  covered  with  the  slime  of  cor- 
ruption, and  if  it  had  opened  its  polluted  hands  to  offer  money  to  aid  the 
cause,  it  would  have  been  a  tainted  gift.  Far  better  was  it,  that  such  a  Con- 
gress should  be  disbanded,  and  its  members  for  the  most  part  go  back  to  their 
constituencies,  to  receive  the  contempt,  which  had  been  put  upon  thein  at 
the  ballot-box.  Thrice  fortunate  was  the  Exposition  in  going  with  clean 
hands  to  the  people,  where  their  appeal  had  only  to  be  made  to  be  answered. 

We  had  had  an  age  of  adventure  and  discovery,  which  gave  us  a  conti- 
nental home — an  age  of  chivalry  and  patriotism,  which  gave  us  free  institu- 
tions— an  age  of  labor,  invention,  and  economy,  which  gave  us  wealth — an 
age  of  inquiry  and  leisure,  which  gave  us  science  and  learning — an  age  of 
private  and  public  virtue,  which  gave  us  public  and  private  prosperity.  But 
now  we  had  reached  the  age  of  gold,  which  brought  with  it  corruption.  The 
men  who  guided  our  political  fortunes,  and  made  and  executed  our  laws,  had, 
for  the  most  part,  sought  for  power  only  to  plunder  wealth  they  could  not 
honestly  earn.  They  unblushingly  thrust  their  hands  into  the  public  treasury 
up  to  the  armpits  ;  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  stolen  from  the 
people.  Such  was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  one  act  at  least, 
obeyed  the  will  of  a  sovereign  nation — in  cutting  short  all  such  appropria- 
tions, and  leaving  the  masters  of  the  politicians  to  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. The  most  dangerous  rock  on  which  the  Centennial  Exhibition  could 
run,  had  lifted  its  head  in  a  clear  daylight,  and  the  noble  ship  could  tack  and 
go  on  her  course. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  historian  to  prophesy,  but  he,  like  other  writers,  may 
indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  hope.       On  this  fair  summer  day.  May   21st,  1875, 
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the  brightest  prospects  are  opening' upon   the   Centennial  Exhibition   of  the 
coming  year.      Heaven  send  triumphant  success. 

But  however  briUiant  that  success  may  be,  and  however  grand  the  bene- 
fits which  are  to  come  to  us,  and  the  nations  that  will  assist  on  the  great  occa- 
sion, the  friends  of  human  progress  may  congratulate  themselves  before  the 
great  event  itself  shall  have  taken  place. 

But  the  grandest  of  all  the  exhibitions  that  will  be  made  at  Philadelphia — 
the  fietv  thoughts  of  the  new  age — will  rise  far  above,  yet  still  embracing  what- 
ever contributes  to  the  material  welfiire  of  the  human  family. 

Thoughts  that  have  long  been  locked  up  in  the  brains  of  philosophers, 
will  there  be  made  known.  Aspirations  that  have  thrilled  only  the  hearts  of 
philanthropists  and  scholars,  will  there  be  poured  out.  There  the  dreams  of 
idealists  from  Plato's  days  will  begin  to  find  their  realization.  The  prophe 
cies  of  the  sages  of  all  time  will  begin  to  be  turned  into  history.  Then  will 
be  witnessed  the  dawning  of  what  living  men  will  yet  see — a  democratic  com- 
monwealth of  all  nations.  The  enactment  of  a  new  law  must  go  forth, 
recognizing  the  integrity  and  sacredness  of  individual  and  national  liberty — 
freedom  for  the  man,  and  undisturbed  freedom  for  the  State — however  small 
the  State,  however  obscure,  neglected,  or  hitherto  oppressed  the  individual. 

By  that  tribunal  the  morality  of  governments  will  hereafter  be  tried  ;  and 
from  that  source  the  streams  of  elemental  fire  will  spring  forth  to  regenerate 
the  nations.  Hereafter  the  world's  table  of  God's  bounty  is  to  be  spread  for 
all,  as  the  table  of  Christ's  love  should  by  the  Church  have  been  spread  for 
the  last  wanderer  of  earth  long  ago.  His  principles  are  yet  to  triumph. 
They  can  triumph,  and  were  intended  to  triumph,  only  side  by  side  with  the 
development  of  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  human  rights ;  they  can 
triumph  by  God's  appointment  in  no  other  way. 


Whoever  hesitates  to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  highest  truth,  lest  it  should  be  too 
much  in  advance  of  the  times,  may  reassure  himself  by  looking  at  his  acts  in  an  impersonal 
point  of  view.  Let  him  duly  realize  the  fact,  that  opinion  is  the  agency  through  which 
character  adapts  external  circumstances  to  itself — that  his  opinion  rightly  forms  part  of  this 
agency — is  a  unit  of  force  constituting,  with  other  units,  the  general  power  which  works  out 
social  changes — and  he  will  perceive  that  he  may  properly  give  full  utterance  to  his  innermost 
conviction,  leaving  it  to  produce  what  effect  it  may.  It  is  not  for  nothing,  that  he  has  in 
him  these  sympathies  with  some  principles,  and  repugnance  to  others.  He  with  all  his  ca- 
pacities, and  aspirations,  and  beliefs,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  product  of  the  times.  He 
must  remember  that  while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future,  and 
that  his  thoughts  are  his  children,  born  to  him,  which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He  like 
every  other  man,  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad  agencies  through 
whom  works  the  Unknow.n  Cause,  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a 
certain  belief,  he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief.  .  .  Not  as  adven- 
titious, therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the  faith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth  he 
Bees,  he  will  fearlessly  utter,  knowing  that  let  what  may  come  of  it  he  is  ihus  playing  his  right 
part  in  the  world — knowing  that  if  he  can  effect  the  change  he  aims  at  ^  well ;  if  not,  well, 
also;  though  not  JO  well. — Herbert  Spencer. 

END. 
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Services  at  Home  and  Abroad,  II.,  95-101.  The 
Country  under  his  Administration — his  Cabinet, 
104-108. 

Adams,  Samuel,  I.,  252. 

Administrations,  Presidential :  Comparative  Expen- 
ditures, II.,  107. 

Adolphus,  Gustavus  :  Early  Benefactor  of  America  ; 
Prepares  to  Found  Colonies  ;  Untimely  Death  ; 
his  Character,  I.,  88-go 

African  Race.  Their  Immolation  and  Redemption, 
XL,  361-365.  What  they  did  to  Sustain  the 
Union,  360-361.  Their  Education  a  Political 
and  Social  Necessity  ;  the  Ballot  a  Prerogative 
of  Citizenship,  II.,  445-449. 

Agassiz,  Prof.,  II.,  422,  423. 

Agriculture.  In  Colonial  Period  and  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, I.,  293.     In  1870,  II.,  449-457. 

Alabama  ;  Admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  12.  Her  Ed- 
ucational System.     [See  Education.] 

Alaska  ;  Formed  as  Territory,  II.,  288-289. 

Algiers.     War  with,  II.,  3-4. 

American  System.  Protection,  and  Internal  Im- 
provement, II.,  14-17. 

Argall,  Samuel,  the  Brutal  Destroyer  of  St.  Sauveur 
and  Port  Royal.  Its  Remote,  but  Fearful  Con- 
sequences, I.,  55. 

Arkansas,  Admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  134.  Her 
School  System.     [See  Education] 

Arts  of  Design  :  their  Origin  and  Progress  in  Amer- 
ica. Early  Painters,  II.,  218.  John  Smybert, 
219-220.  Benjamin  West,  221-226.  John  Sin- 
gleton Copley,  226.  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  227. 
Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  227-229.  John  Trum- 
bull, 230-238.  John  Vanderlyn,  238-241.  Wash- 
ington AUston,  241-243. 

Audubon,  John  James,  the  Ornithologist.  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  II.,  205-209. 


B. 


Bacon,  Lord,  is  Interested  in  Raleigh's  Expedition  ; 
Prophesies  the  Results  of  Settlement  of  Virginia, 
I.,  57. 


Balboa,  Discovers  the  Pacific,  I.,  5. 

Bennington.     Battle  of.     [See  Revolution.] 

Bible  Society  ;  its  Founders  and  Historj-,  II.,  58- 
60. 

Bradstreet,  Col.;  his  Brilliant  Expedition  against 
Frontenac,  I.,  155. 

Braddock's  Expedition  and  Defeat,  I.,  147-148. 

Brazil,  Empire  of:  its  Condition  and  Prospects,  I., 
138. 

BuENA  Vista.  Battle  of,  II.,  190.  Whittier's  An- 
gels of,  191. 

Bunker  Hill,  Monument,  II.,  64-66. 

Burr,  Aaron.  As  a  Soldier,  I.,  272-306.  (Note.)  As 
Vice-President,  455.  Duel  with  Hamilton,  457. 
Burr's  True  Character,  458-462. 


c. 


Cabot,  John  &  Sebastian — Their  Discoveries.    I.,  2, 

3.  4,  5- 

California.  Discovery  of  Gold,  II.,  304.  Her  Ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  305-318.  Her  School 
System.     [See  Education.] 

C.u-HOUN,  John  Caldwell ;  A  Sketch  of  His  Public 
Life  and  Private  Character,  II.,  101-103. 
Author  of  a  Protective  Tariff,  II.,  193. 

Canal,  Erie,  II.,  18-20. 

Carolina,  North.  Various  Grants  to  Early  Settlers. 
Locke's  Constitution.  The  Quaker  and  Hu- 
guenot Settlements.  I.,  132,  133.  Her  Schools. 
[See  Education.] 

Carolina,  South.  Origin  of  Charleston.  Influence 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Pros- 
perity and  Growth  of  the  Colony.     I.,  133-135. 

Cartier,  James,  Discovers  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
opens  the  way  to  French  Colonization,  I.,  13,  14. 

Cass,  Lewis  :  Sketch  of  his  Life  as  a  Statesman,  II., 
211-214. 

Centennial  Exposition.  Its  Advantages  and  Sig- 
nificance, II.,  46S-470.  • 

Channing,  William  EUery ;  the  Philanthropist  and 
Divine  :  a  Biographical  Sketch,  II.,  214-217. 

Charles  I.  His  Haired  of  the  Non-Conformists  ; 
Grants  Liberal  Charters  to  the  Puritans  to  get 
rid  of  them.     I.,  98,  99. 

Cu^Y,  Henry  ;  Sketch  of  his  Public  Life  ;  betweea 
pages  160,  161  ;  II.,  in  Red.  His  Mission  to 
Europe,  I.,  469.  Advocates  the  American  Sys- 
tem of  Protection  ;  his  orations  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  Colonies,  II., 
21  ;  his  Hostility  to  African  Slavery,  23. 

Clinton,  DeWitt ;  Projection  and  Completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  :   his  Statesmanship,  II.,  18-20. 
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Coui,NY  :  His  Huguenot  Colonies,  I.,  13,  16. 

Colonial  Foundations,  Resum^  of,  I.,  137. 

Colonization  Society  ;  H.,  22-24. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  First  Discovery,  I.,  i. 

Confederate  States.     (See  Rebellion.) 

Confederation,  Articles  of,  I.,  424-426. 

Congresses  and  Conventions,  American.  First 
Colonial,  at  Albany,  June  19,  1754.  First  Pro- 
vincial, or  Stamp  Act  Congress,  at  New  York, 
Oct.  7,  1765,  I.,  236.  First  Continental,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  5,  1774.  Convention  which  adopts 
the  Constitution,  I.,  431-432.  First  National 
Congress,  New  York,  April,  1789. 

Connecticut  ;  River,  Discovered  by  Adriaen  Block, 
I.,  78. 
Colony  of,  Founded,  93.  Winslow  Visits  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut  ;  Was  with  the  Pequots,  their 
Extermination.  I.,  93-98. 
State  of.  Her  Heroic  part  in  the  Revolution 
and  the  Characteristics  of  her  People;  what  they 
have  done  for  the  Nation,  I.,  410,  411. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Adopted, 
I.,  427  ;  Amendments,  H.,  442  ;  of  the  Thirteen 
States,  I.,  339-342. 

Continental  Army  disbanded,  I.,  417. 

Cortez,  Fernando.     His  Expedition,  I.,  7. 

CoRTOREAL,  Gasper,  Coasts  Labrador,  Steals  Indians, 
and  Sells  them  into  Slavery,  I.,  4. 

Cotton  ;  Its  first  Cultivation  in  Virginia,  I.,  131.  Cot- 
ton-Gin.     [See  Mechanic  Arts.] 

Cromwell,  Oliver  ;  the  Friend  of  America,  His  Great 
Administration  and  Character,  I.,  109,  110. 


Dale,  Sir  Thomas  ;  Succeeds  Lord  Delaware  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  of  Jamestown,  I.,  51. 

Dakota  ;  formed  as  a  Territory,  II.,  284,  285.  The 
School  System.     [See  Education.] 

D'AuBiGNE,  Merle  ;  his  view  of  American  Character, 
I.,  232,  233. 

Delaware  Colony,  I.,  86,  90,  91. 

Delaware,  Lord  ;  his  administration  of  the  Colony 
of  Jamestown,  I.,  50,  51. 

De  Soto,  Ferdinand  ;  his  Expedition,  I.,  7-9. 

Development,  Physical,  of  America,  II.,  17. 

Dutch  Republic.     [See  Holland.] 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  I.,  80. 


E. 

Education  and  Institutions  of  Learning  : — Dur- 
ing the  Colonial  Period.    The  Nine  Colleges, 

1.  Harvard  College,  its  History,  I.,  198-200. 

2.  William  &>  Alary,      "  "      201-203. 

3.  Vale,  "  "      204-206. 

4.  New  Jersey,  "  "      206-209. 

5.  King's  [fi07u  Colutttbial,  "       209-213. 

6.  University  0/ Pennsylvania,    "       213-215. 

7.  Broivn  University,      "  "       215-217. 

8.  Rutgers  College,  "  "      217-220. 

9.  Dartmouth,  "  "       220-221. 
{Colonial  Libraries."] 

Library  Co7n^any  of  PhiladelJ>hia.  222-224. 


Redittooa  Library,  224-226. 
New  York  Society  Library,  2*6-237. 
Charleston  Library,  227-228. 
Provisions   for  Education    in  the    Ordinances   of 

1785-87.  Land  Grants,  Section  Sixteen  of  every  • 
Township,  II.,  244-245.  These  Ordinances  Re- 
newed in  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  in  1848 
the  36th  Section  also  Reserved  ;  Additional 
Grants  ;  144,000,000  Acres  given  to  the  several 
States  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  II., 

243-245. 
Agricultural  Colleges  ;  Grants  for  founding  them, 

246 ;    Progress   made   in   their    Establishment, 

247-248. 
School  Systems  of   all  the   States  and  Terri- 
tories, II.,  249-303. 
The  Thirteen  Colonies — 

Massachusetts,  II.,  249. 

Connecticut,  250. 

Rhode  Island,  250. 

Vermont,  251. 

New  Hampshire,  231. 

{Mainel,  252.  1 

New  i^ork,  252-253. 

Ne7u  Jersey,  254. 

Pennsylvania,  254. 

Maryland,  255. 

Delaivare,  255. 

Virginia,  256. 
West  Virginia,  257. 

North  Carolina,  258. 

South  Carolina,  259. 
Georgia,  260. 
Other  States   in   the  Order   of  their  Adh:8' 

SION — 

Kentucky,  260. 
Tennessee,  261. 
Ohio,  262. 
Louisiana,  263. 
Indiana,  264. 
Mississippi,  265-266, 
Illinois,  267. 
Alabama,  i(sT. 
Missouri,  268. 
Arkansas,  268. 
Michigan,  269. 
Florida,  270, 

Wisconsin,  ztx, 
Iowa,  271-272. 

Texas,  273.  - 

California,  274-275. 
Minnesota,  276. 

Oregon,  276. 

Kansas,  277. 

Nevada,  277-278, 

Nebraska,  279-280. 
The  Territories — 

Colorado,  280. 

Idaho,  281. 

Ne7v  Mexico,  282. 

Utah,  283. 

Washington,  283. 

Dakota,  283-284. 

Arizona,  284-285. 

Montana,  286. 


INDEX. 


47; 


Wyoming;  2S7 
Indian,  287-288. 
Alaska^  288-290. 

The  Peabody  Fund  for  Common  Education,  II.,. 
291-292. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  292-293. 

Democracy  in  Education,  295. 

NuMKER  OF  Schools,  Teachers,  and  Salaries 
Paid,  296. 

School  Age,  Population  and  Attendance,  297. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  Schools  and 
State  School  Funds,  298. 

Higher  Education  : 

Nortnal  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Academics^ 
Business  Colleges,  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Schools  of  Theology,  Lam  Schools,  Schools  0/ 
Medicine  and  Snrgery,  Schools  of  Scieizce 
and  Agriculture  endowed  by  Land  Grants, 
299. 

libraries — Public,  Historical,  of  States  and  Gene- 
ral Government,  Institutes,  etc  ,  etc.,  299. 

Private  Benefactions  for  Education,  299. 

Advantages  of  the  American  System  of  Com- 
mon Education,  299-301. 

Incompletenf-.ss  of  Collegiate  Education  in 
this  Country  Accounted  for,  301-303. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  Metaphysician  and  Divine, 
I.,  173-177- 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  favors  Expeditions  to  America, 
I.,  20-30. 

Ellsworth,  OUver;  Sketch  of,  I.,  441  (note). 

England.  Its  Commonwealth  Established,  I.,  109.  At- 
tachment and  Loyalty  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
I.,  228-229.  I^^""  Injustice  drove  them  into  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  232.  Her  Bar- 
barities in  War  ;  Employment  of  Savages,  357- 
339,  389-393.  Her  Treatment  of  our  Prisoners 
of  War,  384-387.  The  same  Policy  continued  in- 
the  War  of  1812.  Burning  the  National  Capitol, 
I.,  468-471.  The  Liberal  Party  always  with  us, 
248.  English  Arrogance  on  the  Ocean,  447. 
She  Takes  Side  with  the  South  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  II.,  356-359.  Colossal  .Structure 
of  British  Power,  87. 

English  Language.  Its  Prospects  of  becoming 
Universal,  I.,  479-480. 

Evolution,  in  Nature  and  Society,  II.,  430-452. 


Feudal  Institutions  in  America,  I.,  82,  83,  84,  85. 

86. 
Fitch,  John,  II.,  77. 
Florida,  discovered  and  named,  I.,  5.     Her  Schools. 

[See  Education.] 
Forbes,  Gen.  John  :  his  Folly  overruled  by  the  Valor 

and  Wisdom  of  Washington,  and  Fort  Duquesne 

taken  and  named  Fort  Pitt,  I.,  156. 
Fox,  Charles  James  ;  repels  the  Insult  of  Lord   North 

to  the  Memory  of  Montgomery,  I.,  272. 
France — her  Expeditions  to  the  New  World,  under 

John  Verazzani.   I.,  9;    James  Cartier,   I.,   13; 

Francis  de  la  Roque,   I.,   15  ;  John  Ribault,   I., 

15,  16.     Temporary  Overthrow  of  French  Power 


in  North  America,  I..  116.  HerLossby  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  135.  Her  Friend- 
ship for  the  United  States — her  Aid  in  the  War 
for  Independence,  346-354,  373-378,  393. 

Franklin,  Benjamin  ;  proposes  at  Albany  a  Colonial 
Confederation,  I.,  145.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character,  I.,  166-172. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  Gen.  ;  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Scientific  Explorations,  IL,  200-203. 

Frobisher,  Martin  ;  his  Expeditions,  I.,  23. 

Fulton,  Robert,  II. ,  79-81. 


Gates,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  wise  Administration  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony,  I.,  52-55. 

Generals,  American.  Trained  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  I.,  162. 

Geography,  Physical,  of  the  Republic,  II.,  307-317. 
Great  Basin  of  the  Mississippi,  308-312.  Pastoral 
America,  312-314.  Pares  of  the  North  .American 
Andes,  314.  Mountain  Formation  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 316.  The  Gorgeous  Arena  of  the  Asiatic 
Ocean,  316.  Physical  Capabilities  of  North 
America  for  Wealth  and  Population,  317. 

Georgia.  Gen.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  its 
Founder  ;  its  early  History.  I.,  136,  137. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey  ;  leads  the  Way  to  English 
Colonization  in  North  America,  I.,  23. 

Gilpin,  Gov.  ;  his  Explorations  and  Writings,  II., 
307-317. 

GosNOLD,  Bartholomew  ;  lays  the  Foundation  of  the 
first  New  England  Colony,  I.,  35,  36. 

Greek  Revolution  ;  Advocacy  of  the  Cause  in  Con- 
gress, and  Sympathy  for  it  among  our  People, 
IL,  35-40. 

Greeley,  Horace.  His  grand  Character  as  a  Philan- 
thropist and  Reformer,  and  the  mighty  Influence 
he  put  forth  upon  the  Nation,  II. ,  3S4-387. 

Grenvii.le,  Sir  Richard ;  Expedition,  I.,  27.  His 
Companions,  Gov.  Ralph  Lane,  Cavendish, 
White,  and  Hariot,  the  Historian,  I.,  27-35. 

GuizoT,  I\L  Did  not  comprehend  the  Government  or 
Destiny  of  the  United  States,  II.,  178-179. 


H. 


Haklia'T,  Richard,  I.,  36. 

Hai.e,  Nathaniel,  the  American  Spy,  I.,  304. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  His  Part  In  establishing  the 
Government,  I.,  439-440.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  establishes  the  Financial  Policy  of  the 
Country,  440-441.  Dies  in  a  Duel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  457. 

Hancock,  John,  I.,  252,  257,  290. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  Relieves  the  Huguenot  Colony 
under  Laudonnier,  I.,  17. 

H.WNE,  Gen.     His  Debatewlth  Webster,  II.,  Ii7-ii8' 

Haystack  Prayer  Meeting  at  WlUiamstown,  IL,  54. 

Henry,  Patrick.     Life  and  Public  Services,  I.,  187-197. 

Henry  VIII..  I.,  21-22. 

Hessians  in  the  British  Army,  I.,  344.  Captured  al 
Trenton.     Death  of  their  Commander,  323-326. 

Holland  ;  Dutch  Republic,  I.,  73. 
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Howe,  Elias.     [See  Sewing  Machines.] 

House   of  Commons.     Its  Talent  on  the  Side  of  the 

Colonies,  I.,  275. 
Houston,  Sam.     Life  and  Public  Career,  II.,  135-169. 

His  Private  Character,  171-176. 
Hopeful  Signs  for  the  Future,  II.,  464-468. 
Hudson,   Sir  Henry.     His  Voyages  and  Discoveries  ; 

Sails  up  the  Hudson  ;     Subsequent  Adventures 

and  Fate,  I.,  74-78. 
Huguenots  ;  Founding  and  Extinction  of  their  Colony 

in  Florida.  I.,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
Hutchinson,   Anne,    the  Heroine  and   Martyr — her 

Character  and  Fate,  I.,  105. 


I. 


Idaho  ,  History  of  Territory,   II.,   281.     Her   School 

Law.     [See  Education.] 
Illinois;     admitted   to   the  .Union,     II.,     12.      Her 

Schools,     [See  Education.] 
Indiana  ;     admitted    to    the    Union,    II.,    12.      Her 

School  System.     [See  Education.] 
Indians,  our  Treatment  of  them,  I.,  125-127. 
Indian  ;  formed  a  Territory,  II.,  2S7-288. 
Interval  between  the  Close  of  the  Conflict  with  France 

and  the  Beginning  of  the  Struggle  with  England, 

I.,  162-166. 
Inventions  and  Discoveries.     [See  Mechanic  Arts.] 
Iowa  :  admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  271-317.     Her  Com- 
mon .Schools.     [See  Education.] 
Iroquois,  the  Si.x  Nations,  and  their  Intercourse  with 

the  Holland  Settlers,  I.,  79. 


J.^CKSON,  Andrew  ;  Battle  of  the  Horse-Shoe,  II.,  4-7. 
Batde  of  New  Orleans,  I.,  473-474.  Elected 
John  Quincy  Adams'  Successor,  1829.  History 
of  his  Administration,  II.,  109-125.  Sketch  of 
his  Life  and  Character,  125-131. 

Jay,  John  ;  Contributes  to  the  FeJiralist,  I.,  439. 
Chief  Justice,  441.  Negotiates  a  Treaty  with 
England,  448. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.  Authorship  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  I.,  285-286.  ±lis  two  Presiden- 
tial Terms,  455-456.  His  Death,  and  Webster's 
Eulogy,  II.,  67-73. 

Jesuits,  The.  First  Pathfinders  of  Empire  in  the  New 
World,  I.,  142.  Origin  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
1I-,  53- 

Johnson's,  Gen.,  E.vpedition  to  Lake  George,  I.,  140. 

Journalism.     [See  Prose  Writers  of  America.] 

Juan,  Ponce  de  Leqn,  I.,  5-6. 

Judiciary  of  the  United  States.  Its  Establishment, 
I.,  441.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Author  of  the  Act. 
His  Life  and  Character.     Note,  441. 

Jurists,  American.     [See  Prose  Writers,  II.,  415-419.] 


K. 

Kansas  ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  169,  320.  Her 
School  System.     [See  Education.] 

Kentucky,  II.,  260.  Her  School  System.  [See  Ed- 
ucation.] 


Lafayette,  Marquis  de.  How  he  joined  our  Cause. 
I-i  332-354.  Embarkation  for  America,  350. 
Wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  369.  His 
last  Visit  to  America,  and  his  Triumphal  Re- 
ception and  Progress  through  the  Country,  II., 
28-35. 

Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  a  Bad  Man,  I.,  309.  He  treated 
Washington's  Orders  with  Contempt,  373.  Cap- 
tured, 317.  Cashiered  on  the  Field  of  Monmouth, 
387-388. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.  He  surrenders  to  Gen.  Grant, 
II.,  379-380. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry.  His  Services  as  a  Patriotic 
Statesman  in  the  Revolution,  I.,  284-287. 

Libraries  of  the  Cqlonial  Phuiod.  [See  Education 
and  Institutions  of  Learning.] 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  His  Administration  [See  Rebel- 
lion], Character,  Death.  The  World  Mourns  for 
him,  II.,  377-382. 

Livingston,  Edward.     Sketch  of  his  Life;  II.,  129. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  I..  437. 

London  Company.  Its  Grant  and  Expedition  to  Vir- 
ginia, I.,  40-41. 

Loudon,  Lord,  British  Commander-in-Chief  His 
Blunders  in  the  Campaign  of  1757,  I.,  152. 

Louisiana;  Purchased  from  France.  I..  456.  Admitted 
to  the  Union,  II.,  11.  Her  System  of  Education. 
[See  Education.] 

Lowell,  City  of.  Its  History,  II.,  91-94.  The  Lowel' 
Family,  91  (note). 

Lucas  Vasqurz  de  Ayllon.  His  Discoveries  and 
Fate,  I.,  5-6. 


M. 


Madison,  James  ;  elected  Jefferson's  Successor,  I., 
462  ;  reelected,  466  ;  an  Etching  of  him  and  his 
Times,  7-10. 

Maine.  Its  early  History  yet  to  be  written  ;  its  Foun- 
ders, and  Charter,  etc.,  I.,  106.  Becomes  a 
State,  252.     Schools.     [See  Education.] 

Manifest  Destiny,  II.,  151,  177. 

Manners  and  Morals  of  Republics  and  Monar- 
chies Compared,  II.,  96. 

Manufactures,  II.,  73-75,  90-94. 

Mapes,  James  G.,  the  Father  of  enlightened  American 
Agriculture,  II.,  450-451. 

Maryland;  settlement  of;  Colony  established  :  Lord 
Baltimore  receives  the  Charter  ;  its  broad  Tolera- 
tion ;  Democratic  Government  organized,  I.,  91- 
93.     Her  School  System.     [See  Education.] 

Massachusetts  Bay  ;  Charter  granted  ;  Colony  foun 
ded  ;  Civil  Government  organized  ;  Progress  of 
the  Colony,  I.,  99-Too.  Her  part  in  achieving 
Independence.     [See  Revolution.] 

Mayflower,  The  Pilgrim  Ship,  sails  for  the  New 
Worid,  I.,  65.     Her  Return,  67. 

Mech.anic  Arts,  American  Inventions,  and  thb 
Law  of  their  Development,  II.,  73-76. 

Mecklenbekg  Declaration  of  Independence,  I.,  251- 
252. 

Melendez,  Pedro  de  Anilds,  I.,  17,  18,  19. 
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Mexico,  War  with  ;   Causes  ;    Plan  of  the  Campaign  ; 

General  Scott's  View  of  it ;  what  Mexico  was  and 

had  been,  II.,  177-184.     The  War  forced  on  lis, 

184-187.     His  Victories  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 

198-200.     Peace  dictated  at  the  Capital ;  I'reaty 

of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  195. 
Michigan  ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  131-132.    Her 

Schools.     [See  Education.] 
Militia  of  all  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolution,  and 

the  Continental  Troops,  I.,  297. 
Minnesota,   enters   the   Union,    II.,  276,   318.      Her 

Schools.     [See  Education.] 
Mississippi    River    discovered    by  De   Soto,    I.,   8. 

State  of,  admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  12.     Its 

great    Basin,    II.,    309-312.      Her    Educational 

System.     [See  Education.] 
Missouri  ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  12.    Her  School 

System.     [See  Education.] 
Missions,  Foreign ;  their  Origin  and  History,  II.,  52- 

58. 
Mohawk,  bloody  Raid  along  the  Valley  of,  I.,  357-jj8 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  ukes  Fort  Ontario,  I.,  151  ; 

his  superb  Strategy  in  the  Defeat  of  Abercrombie 

at  Ticonderoga  and   Lake  George,  I.,  154,  155. 

Dies  in  defending  Quebec,  I.,  159. 
Montrkal.     Founded  and  named  by  Cartier,  I.,  13. 

Expedition  to ;   its  final  Capitulation,  with  the 

Surrender  of  the  French  Empire  in  North  Amer. 

ica,  I.,  160. 
Monroe,   James ;   his  Administration  from  1817-1825, 

II.,  rj-iS.    His  Character  and  Public  Services 

(note),  95. 
Montana;   formed  a  Territory,  II.,  286.     Her  School 

System.     [See  Education.] 
Moors,  their  Expulsion  from  Spain,  I.,  4. 
MoKSE,  Samuel  Finley  Breese.     [See  Telegraph.^ 
Mokristown,  Washington's  Winter-Quarters,  I.,  332. 
Motion,  is  it  the  unvarying  Law  ol  Thought  as  well  as 

Matter?  II.,  439-441. 
MoULDEifs  of  American  Character  and  Institutions  ; 

second  Race  of,  166-197. 


N. 


Nantes,  revocation  of  the  Edict  of,  and  its  Effect  on 
America,  I.,  134-135. 

Napoleon's  Quixotic  Expedition  to  Mexico,  II.,  277- 
279. 

National  Bank.  First  Charter,  I.,  441.  Second  Char- 
ter, II.,  15.  Its  final  Charter  vetoed  by  Jackson, 
II.,  131. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  II.,  292-293. 

Naval  Victories.  [See  Revolution,  and  Second 
War  with  England.] 

Nebraska;  enters  the  Union,  II.,  279,  321.  Her 
School  Sy.-item.     [.See  Education.] 

Nevada  ;  enters  the  Union,  II.,  320.  Her  System  of 
Schools.     [.See  Education.] 

New  Hampshire  ,  becomes  a  royal  Province,  in  16S0  ; 
its  early  History,  I.,  io6. 

New  Jersey  ;  first  Settlement  begun  by  the  Danes  ; 
Philip  Carteret,  first  Governor  of  the  Colony,  I., 
116  [see  Rbvoluhon]  ;  her  Statesmen  and  Gen- 
erals [see  separate  biugraphie.sj. 


New  IxiNDON  ;  bumt.by  Arnold,  I.,  411-414. 

New  Mexico  ;  organized  a  I'erritory,  II.,  282.  SchoOi 
System.     [See  Education.] 

New  Netherland  :  Colonization  of,  I.,  73  ;  Charter 
granted,  I.,  78,  79  ;  Colony  and  its  Government, 
I.,  80-88  ;  its  threatened  Ruin,  under  KietVs  Ad- 
ministration, ri7 ;  Peter  Stuj'-vesant's  Govern- 
ment, 118  ;  New  Netherland  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 117. 

New  York  ;  its  Historj-  as  an  English  Town  begins, 
I.,  118;  State;  her  Battle-fields  [see  Revolu- 
tion] ;  Stamp  Act  Congress,  I.,  236  ;  the  Spirit 
of  her  People,  I.,  342.     (Note.) 

Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  II.,  121-125. 


O. 


Oglethohpe.  Gen.  James  Edward,  I.,  136-137. 
Ohio.     Her  Admission  into  the  Union,  II.,  262.     Her 

System  of  Education.      [See  Education.] 
Ohio,  the  Company,  I.,  143. 
Old  Guard  at  Mount  Vernon,  II.,  42. 
Oregon.     Admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  219-276.      Her 

.School  System.     [See  Educ.\tio.n.] 
Originality  of  American  Statesmanship,  I.,  340. 
Opening,  I.,  1-7. 

Otis,  James.     His  Life  and  Character,  I.,  181-187. 
Our  First  Hundred  Years.     Objects  and  Aims  of 

the  Author  Explained.     [See  Opening.] 


P. 


Paine,  Thomas.  Influence  of  his  Political  Writings. 
His  Life  and  Character.  Washington's  Regard 
for  him,  278-283. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  (Grangers).  History  and 
Principles  of  the  Order,  II.,  458-460. 

Peabody,  Geo.,  Fund  for  Common  Education,  II.,  291. 

Penn,  William.  His  Early  History ;  Founds  Penn- 
sylvania ;  his  Administration,  Religious  Faith, 
and  Character,  I.,  itg-130. 

Pennsylvania,  Colony,  I.,  128-130.  The  Seat  of 
National  Legislation,  I.,  285,  et  seq. 

Pensions  to  our  Soldiers  and  Seamen,  II.,  40-43. 

Philip  II.     His  Character,  I.,  17-18. 

Philip's,  King,  Indian  War  desolates  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  Death  of  the  Narraganset  Chief,  and 
Extermination  of  his  Tribe,  I.,  113-116. 

Pilgrims  in  Holland  ;  Embarkation  in  the  Mayflow- 
er ;  their  Constitution  ;  Landing  ;  First  Winter  ; 
Early  History  of  the  Colony,  I.,  64-72. 

Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Called  to  the  Head  of  the 
British  Ministry,  after  the  Disasters  of  the  first 
two  Campaigns  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
I.,  153.  His  Comprehension  of  American  Af- 
fairs, and  able  Management  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  I,,  157.  His  Defence  of  the  Colo- 
nies, I.,  248. 

Plymou'ih  Company  ;  Colonial  Charter,  I.,  40. 

Plymouth  Colony  and  Plymouth  Rock,  I.,  66-72. 

Pocahontas,  the  Indian  Princess  ;  her  Romantic  His- 
tory, I.,  45-54- 
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Poets  of  America,  II.,  388-402. 
National — D wight's Co/z/Wii^za,  Drake's  American 
Flag,  I.,  275.  Allston's  America  to  Great 
Britain,  Hopkinson's  Hail  Columbia,  451. 
Percival's  It  is  great  for  our  Country  to  Die, 
Halleck's  Connecticut,  Key's  Star-Spattgled 
Banner,  I.,  471.  Longfellow's  Paul  Reveris 
Ride,  William  Ross  Wallace's  The  Sword  of 
Bunker  Hill,  II.,  389.  John  Neal's  American 
Eagle,  John  Pierpont's  The  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
William  G.  Simms'  Battle  of  Euta-.v,  Richard 
H.  Stoddard's  Valley  Forge,  George  D.  Pren- 
tice's Washington' s  Birthday,  J.  G.  Whittier's 
Laus  Deo,  390.  Wm.  C.  Bryant's  Song  of 
Marion's  Men,  Lydia  S.  Sigourney's  Mother 
of  Washington, 

Heroic— Philip  Frenau's  The  Indian  Death  Song, 
Bryant's  Battle-field,  Longfellow's  Excelsior, 
Wallace's  Fiaht  above  the  Clouds,  W.  D.  Gal- 
lagher's Mothers  of  the  West,  T.  Buchanan 
Read's /"rtMiVig-  the  Icebergs,  Bayard  Taylor's 
Arab  Warrior,  Holmes'  Battle  of  Lexington, 
Whittier's  Rantoul,  391.  Lucy  Hooper's  Osceo- 
la, Elizabeth  Stoddard's  Colonel's  Shield,  392. 

Freedom  and  its  Poets — Halleck's  Marco  Bozzar- 
is,  II.,  36.  Prentice's  Prophecy  of  Freedom, 
Whittier's  Toussuint  L' Ouverture,  The  Slave 
Ship,  The  Yankee  Girl,  To  Faneuil  Hall, 
The  Prisoner  for  Debt,  Wallace's  Ode  on  the 
Passage  by  Congress  of  the  Amendme?it  abol- 
ishing Slavery,  442. 

Labor  and  its  Song— G.W.  Cutter's5<7«o  of  Steam, 
Alfred  B.  Street's  Settler,  Frances  S.  Osgood's 
Labor,  Mrs.  Sigourney's  Western  Emigrant, 
Longfellow's  Village  Blacksmith,  Whittier's 
ShiJ>  Builders  and  Lumbermen,  Wallace's  Ode 
to  Labor,  392. 

Emotional — Samuel  Woodworth's  Old  Oaken  Buc- 
ket, J.  Howard  Payne's  Home,  Sioeet  Home, 
Charles  Sprague's  The  Family  Meeting,  393. 
Edgar  A.  Poe's  Raven,  Whittier's  Maud  Miil- 
ler,  Jas.  T.  Field's  Last  Wishes  of  a  Child, 
Prentice's  To  my  Mother's  Grave,  Geo.  P. 
Morris'  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,  and  Near 
the  Lake  where  Droops  the  Willow,  Pier- 
pont's/■(?  il/y -Siy,  E.  C.  Stedman's  ^  Moth- 
ei's  Picture  and  Bohemia,  394.  Halleck's 
Woman,  Wallace's  The  Hand  that  Rocks  the 
World,  R.  W.  Emerson's  To  the  Humble 
Bee  and  Each  in  All,  Maria  Brooks'  Marriage, 
Albert  Pike's  Hymn  to  Venus  and  Divine  Au- 
rora, Wm.  Leggett's  Love  and  Frietidship, 
Robert  C.  Sands'  Green  Isle  of  Lovers,  E.  C. 
Pinckney's  Picture  Song,  Emma  C.  Embury's 
Heart  Questionings,  Ann  S.  Stephens'  The  Old 
Apple  Tree,  395.  Wm.  Story's  Love,  Wm. 
Wallace  Harney's  Jitnmy's  Wooing. 

Religious — Eliza  Townsend's  Incomprehensibility 
of  God,  Richard  H.  Dana's  hnmortality, 
Bryant's  Forest  Hymn,  Prentice's  Sabbath 
Evening,  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  James 
Russell  Lowell's  Act  for  Truth,  396.  Wal- 
lace's Mahomet  El  Amin,  Willis'  Absalom, 
Alice  Carey's  Visions  of  Light,  Holmes'  Living 
Temple,   Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg's  /  ivotdd  not  \ 


Live  Ahvay,  397.  Stoddard's  A''^7j;  Christmai 
Carol,  Leggett's  Sacred  Melody,  S.  S.  Fait  - 
field's  An  Evening  Song  of  Piedmont,  Sarah 
Helen  Whitman's  David,  Albert  Welles'  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children,  398. 
Affectionate  —  Louise  Chandler  Moulton's  The 
Spring  is  Late,  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney's  Second 
Motherhood,  Thos.  Bailey  Aldrich's  Babie  Bell 
399.  Elizabeth  Cakes  Smith's  Guardia?i  An- 
gels, Elizabeth  F.  EUet's  Abide  with  Us,  Mar- 
garet Fuller's  The  Sacred  Marriage,  Amelia 
M.  Welby's  Pulpit  Eloquence,  Mrs.  Sigourney's 
Niagara,  Phebe  Carey's  'The  Followers  of 
Christ,  W.  K.  Burleigh's  Let  there  be  Light. 
Narrative — l^oweW'sVision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Whit- 
tier's A/'c'g^fylfiz.fow^,  Sands'  Yamoyden,  Willis' 
Melanie,  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
Necrological— Holmes'  Dead  of  Pittsfeld,  Sted- 
man's  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stoddard's  After  the 
Funeral,  Prentice's  Closing  Year,  Hannah  F. 
Gould's  Winter  Burial,  Katharine  A.  Ware's 
Loss  of  the  First-Born,  Theodore  O'Hara's 
The  Bixtouac  of  the  Dead  and  The  Old  Pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone. 
Humorous  and  Satirical,  401. 

Pontiac  and  his  Conspiracy  ;  final  Defeat  and  Death  ; 
his  Character,  Burial-Place,  and  Monument,  I., 
161. 

PoPHAM,  Sir  John  ;  his  Influence  on  the  Fortunes  of 
New  England,  I.,  40. 

Population  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  every 
year  from  1780-1880,  by  Prof.  Elliott,  II.,  454. 
Of  Thirteen  Colonies,  I..  296. 

Powhatan,  King  ;  his  Realm  and  History,  I.,  45. 

Prescott,  William  Hinckling,  the  Historian  ;  a  Sketch 
of  his  Literary  Life,  II.,  203-205. 

Prose  Writers  of  America,  402-430.  A  Glance  at 
journalism,  11.,  402.  Its  Universality  ;  its  ad- 
vance in  Independence,  Ability,  and  Liberality 
of  Spirit,  403.  Periodical  Literature,  North 
American  Review,  Littell's  Living  Age,  and 
the  Influence  of  Foreign  Revieivs  upon  the 
Mind  of  America,  405.  Low  Standard  of  Lite- 
rary Criticism  ;  Mr.  George  Ripley  as  a  Critic. 
405-406.  Literary  Crime  of  America — the  De- 
nial of  an  International  Copyright,  407-408. 
The  Charge  of  a  Lack  of  Originality  in  our 
Authors. 
Our  Claims  to  Originality  in  Government — De 
Tocqneville's  Estimate  in  his  Democracy  in 
America,  410.  The'Ea.rly  Bills  of  Rights,  Con- 
stitutions, State  Papers,  and  how  they  were 
regarded  by  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  411. 
Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Metaphysics — Jona- 
than Edwards,  Mayhew,  Johnson,  Hopkins, 
Styles,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Emmons.  Alexander, 
Barnes,  Robinson,  Stuart,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh, 
etc.,  etc.,  411-413. 
History,  414.  Bancroft,  Sparks,  Hildreth,  Tucker, 
Benton,  Ticknor,  Irving,  Modey,  Palfrey,  Park- 
man,  McKinney,  Stone,  Campbell,  414. 
Law  :  Constitutional,  Common,  Admiralty,  and 
Intern.\tional — Ellsworth,  Rutledge,  Mar- 
shall, Story,  Kent,  Spencer,  Livingston,  Duer, 
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Wheaton,  Verplanck,   Phillips,   Greenleaf,  Bin- 
ney,  Curtis,  Woolsey,  etc.,  etc.,  415-419. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  419-422, 
Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Bowditch,  Silliman, 
Dana,  Torrey,  Hitchcock,  Henrj',  Bond,  Agas- 
siz,  Wilson,  Audubon,  Mitchell,  Guyot,  Hosford, 
Lieber,  Jackson,  Renwick,  etc.,  etc.,  419-422. 

Explorations  by  State  Authority,  422. 

Romantic  Fiction,  423-429.     Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
Stowe.     Prospects  of  Intellectual  Development 
in  America,  430. 
Pulpit.  The,  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  I.,  164-165. 


Q. 


Quebec,  City  of — Expedition  to,  under  Gen'l  Wolfe  ; 
his  Chivalry  and  Generalship  ;  dies  in  the  Mo- 
ment of  Victory,  I.,  158-159.  Surrender  to  the 
British  with  all  Canada,  160-161. 


R. 


Railways,  American,  II.,  87-90. 

Raleigh,   Sir    Walter ;     his    Expeditions,     Colonies, 

Character,  History  and  Fate,  I.,  20-35. 
Rall,    Hessian   Gen.  ;     his    Defeat    and   Death    at 

Trenton,  I.,  336. 
Reformation,  Protestant,  I.,  15. 

Resources  of  the  Colonies  for  achieving  their  Inde- 
pendence, I.,  294-290. 
Revolution  of  1776.     Order  of  Events.     Tokens 

of  its  Approach  ;  Causes  which  led  to  it,  I.,  228- 

248. 

Stamp  Act  passed,  I.,  234. 

The  Colonies  go  into  Mourning,  235. 

Provincial  Congress  of  1765,  236. 

Franklin  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
237- 

Trial  Day  ;  Burke  a  Spectator,  238. 

Stamp  Act  repealed  ;  Nothing  gained,  239. 

Fresh  Aggressions  on  the  Colonies ;  British  Sol- 
diers march  into  Boston,  240. 

The  People  rise  against  the  Troops.  The  Tea 
thrown  into  the  Harbor.  Imperial  Retaliation 
and  Revenge.     Boston  Port  Bill,  241. 

Sympathy  v/ith  Massachusetts  Bay,  242. 

Spirit  of  Independence  in  Virginia,  243. 

Continental  Congress  meets  in  Philadelphia,  244. 

Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  247. 

First  Blood  shed  at  Lexington,  248-249. 

Capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  250. 

Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  250. 

Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence,  251. 

The  Day  of  Bunker  Hill,  253. 

Daniel  Webster's  Description  of  it,  254-255. 

Washington  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  256 

Washington  sets  out  to  join  the  Army,  258. 

Reception  in  New  York;  reaches  Cambridge,  259. 

Washington's  Major-Generals,  260-261. 

Virginia  leads  the  Revolution  in  the  South,  263. 

Foreign  Mercenaries  employed,  265-266. 

Congress  begins  to-  build  a  Navy,  269. 

Invasion  of  Canada  ;  Allen  captured,  270. 


Arnold's  March  through  the  Wilderness,  271. 

Death  of  Montgomery,  272. 

The  Colonists  declared  Outlaws,  373. 

The  Union  Flag  first  raised,  and  the  Enem3 
driven  from  Boston,  275. 

Patriotism  and  Valor  of  South  Carolina,  277. 

Resolution  of  Independence  in  Congress  ;  Com- 
mittee to  draw  the  Declaration,  285-286. 

Morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  287. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  [8  page; 
in  red  bet^veen  pp.  288-289]  Adopted. 

Reception  of  the  Declaration,  by  the  Army,  290, 
by  the  People — by  Mankind,  292, — by  oui 
Enemies. 

Resources  for  achieving  Independence — in  Terri- 
tory, 294 — in  Agriculture,  295 — in  Population, 
299 — in  the  Character  of  the  People,  297-299. 

Force  of  the  British  invoked  to  crush  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Batde  of  Long  Island,  300-301.  The  memorable 
retreat,  302-304.  Consequences  of  the  Disaster, 
305-306.  I'he  Struggle  East  of  the  Hudson, 
307-3". 

Washington  crosses  into  New  Jersey,  311-312. 

His  Retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  314. 

Flight  towards  the  Delaware,  315. 

British  Army  reaches  the  Delaware,  316. 

Flight  of  Congress  to  Baltimore,  318. 

A  deeper  Gloom  settles  over  the  Country,  319. 

Approaching  Doom  of  the  Hessians,  310. 

Washington's  Plan  to  save  the  Nation,  321. 

The  Plan  approved  by  Congress,  323. 

Our  Cause  in  Europe,  324. 

On  the  Ice  of  the  Delaware — the  Crossing — the 
Victory  of  Trenton,  324/-325. 

Comwallis  advances  on  Trenton,  and  Washing- 
ton concentrates  his  Forces  to  meet  him,  329. 

Night  Flight  from  Trenton,  330. 

Battle  of  Princeton.  331. 

Washington's  Winterquarters  at  Mom'stown,  332. 

Results  of  the  late  victorious  Campaign  :  Its 
Effect  on  the  Country  and  in  Europe,  333-335. 

Franklin  spends  his  Christmas  in  Paris,  336. 

Thirteen  Independent,  Democratic  Common- 
wealths founded  by  the  State-builders,  338. 

Characteristics  of  their  Constitutions,  340-343. 

British  Preparations  for  the  Campaign  of  1777, 
343- 

Germans,  Tories,  and  Indian  Allies,  345. 

Murderous  Foray  of  Trj'on  into  Connecticut,  345. 

Night  Expedition  to  Sag  Harbor,  346. 

Barton's  Capture  of  Gen.  Prescott,  346. 

An  Embassy  to  France,  347-348. 

Friendship  of  France  assured,  349-350. 

Embarkation  of  Lafayette,  351. 

How  he  joined  our  Cause,  352-353. 

Burgoyne's  Invasion  from  Canada — planned  by 
George  III.,  354-355. 

Stark's  Victory  of  Bennington,  356. 

Bloody  Raid  along  the  Mohawk,  358-359. 

Schuyler,  after  getting  an  Army  ready  for  Battle, 
is  superseded  by  Gates,  360,  who  is  heavily 
reinforced,  361. 

Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  362. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  364. 
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Loss  of  the  British  in  the  Northern  Campaigns  : 

Consequences  of  the  Victories,  336. 
Effect  of  the  News  in  Europe,  365  ;  in  England, 

and  Situation  of  Lord  North,  366-367. 
Washington's  Winter-quarters   at  Valley  Forge. 

368. 
General  Howe's  Plan  for  the  Campaign  of  1778, 

368-369. 
Lafayette  at  the  Battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  and 

the  Victory,  369-370. 
Congress  abandons  Philadelphia,  371. 
Sufferings  of  our  Soldiers,  371. 
A  Conspiracy  to  supersede  Washington,  371-372. 
Alliance  with  France,  and   its  immediate  results, 

373-374- 
Sympathy  of  Frederic  the  Great,  375. 
His  Prophecy  of  our  Independence,  376. 
Friendship  of  the  Queen  of  France,  376. 
Franklin  at  the  Queen's  Drawing-Room— at  the 

Academy — among  the  People,  377-378. 
The  French  Fleet  sails   for   America — How    the 

News  was  received  at  Valley  Forge,  37S. 
Franklin  and  Voltaire,  379. 
Voltaire's  true  Place  in  Philosophical  History, 

3S0-382. 
Lord  Howe  superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ; 

the   Fete   in  Honor  of  the  Former ;  his  last 

Achievement,  382. 
Why  Burgoyne's  Army  was  not  allowed  to  sail 

for  England,  383. 
How  our  Prisoners  of  War  were  treated. — British 

Prisons  and  Prison-ships,  384-386. 
Batde    of   Monmouth— Lee    ca.shiered    on    the 

Field,  387-388. 
Clinton  escapes  in  the  Night.  388. 
The  Massacre  of  Wyoming,  389-391. 
Indian  Slaughter  the  settled  Policy  of  England 

through  the  War,  391-392. 
British  Campaign  in  the  Southern  States — Clin- 
ton's marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia,  393- 

394- 
Gen.  Lincoln   takes  Command   of  the  Northern 

Forces,  394. 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne  storms  Stony  Point,  395. 
Clinton's  barbarous    Policy  of  Pillage,  Burning, 

and  Butchery,  396. 
D'Estaing's   Fleet  on  the  Southern  Coast— Gal- 
lant Assault  of  the  Allies  on  Savannah,  396. 
Fortune  favors  us  on  the  Sea,  397. 
Brilliant  Achievements  of  Paul  Jones,  398. 
Our  Finances — hopeless  Condition,  398-399. 
Horizon  of  Independence  brightens,  400. 
Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.     Meeting  of  Arnold 

and   Andre   at   Haverstraw,  401-403.     Night 

Negotiations,   403-404.     The   Plot    finished — 

Capture  and  Execution  of  Andre,  405-406. 
Mutiny  of  the  Unpaid  Troops  of  Pennsylvania 

and  New  Jersey,  406. 
Victory  of  the  Cowpens,  and  Batde  of  Guilford 

Court-House,  407. 
Greene's  brilliant  Generalship  in  the  South,  408- 

409. 
The  War  for  Independence  drawing  to  a  Close. 

Concentration   of  the    Allied     lirces   around 

Vorktown,  410. 


Crowning  Infamy  of  Benedict  Arnold's  Life  ;  the 
Expedition  to  burn  his  Native  Town.  Account 
of  its  Destruction  ;  Doom  of  the  Traitor,  410- 
415. 

Siege  of  Yorktown  and  Surrender  of  Cornwallis 
close  the  War,  415-416. 

Disbanding  the  Continental  Army,  416. 

The  Crown  offered  to  Washington,  417. 

Peace  assured.  How  the  News  of  Cornwallis' 
Surrender  was  received  in  Europe,  418-419. 

Resolutions  of  l^eace  carried  in  Parliament,  Feb. 
a^,  1782,  419. 

George  Third's  Feelings.  Preliminary  Articles 
to  a  Treat)'  of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles,  Nov. 
30,  1782.      Proclamation  of  Peace,  420. 

The  Foreign  Invaders  Leave  the  Soil.  Wash- 
ington's Parting  with  his  Officers,  421. 

Washington  Resigns  his  Commission,  Dec.  23, 
17S3,  422-423. 

End  of  the  Revolution. 

Rhode  Island  :  The  Colony  Founded  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, a  Pure  Democracy  ;  Absolute  Religious 
Toleration  first  Proclaimed  in  North  America, 
I.,  100-105.  Her  Participation  in  the  War  for 
Independence.    [.See  Revoll'tion.] 

Resume  of  our  First  Fifty  Years.  Progress  in 
Free  Government,  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
474-475  ;  Domestic  Commerce,  Education  of  the 
whole  People  ;  the  State  to  Educate  all  its  Citi- 
zens, 476-477  ;  one  Language  for  a  great  Peo- 
ple, 478. 

Russia  ;  Catherine  refuses  to  help  George  III.  in 
Subduing  his  Colonies,  I.,  267.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  Natural  Allies,  268. 

Rebellion.      The    Attempt   to   Overthrow    the 
American  Union,  II.,  345-382. 
First  Shot  into  Fort  Sumter,  II.,  345. 
Slavery  and  Liberty  cannot  both  Live,  347. 
Chronology  of  the  War,  348. 
Anti-.Slavery  Measures  in  Congress,  349-351. 
Our  Foreign   Relations    during  the  War  :  with 
Russia,     352 ;     with     Mexico    and    Napoleon 
III.,  353  :  with  England,  354-358. 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  359. 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  365-366. 
Sanitary  Commission,  367-372. 
Downfall  of  the  Rebellion.     Surrender   of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  379-3S0. 
The  Great  Republic  moved  on  steadily  during 
the   Struggle,  firm  in  the  Consciousness  of  its 
own  Security,  373-377. 
How  it  took  Care  of  its  Disabled  and  Fallen  Sol- 
diers, 37■^-373• 


Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  Treasurer  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, I.,  57,  58. 

Santa  Anna  ;  Defeated  and  Captured  by  Houston, 
II.,  147-149.  Defeated  by  Gen'l  Taylor  at 
Buena  Visla,  190,  igi. 
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Saving  Banks  ;  their  History  in  Great  Britain   and 
•         the  United  States,  II.,  44-52. 
Schuyler,  Gen.;  I.,  356-360. 

Second  War  with  England  (I.,  464-474).  Order  of 
Events : 

Causes  which  led  to  it,  464.  Hull's  Cow- 
ardly Surrender  :  American  Naval  Victories  ; 
Harrison  Commands  in  the  West.  465.  Repe- 
tition of  British  Atrocities  ;  Heroism  of  Croghan 
and  Decatur,  466  ;  Commodores  Chauncey  and 
Perry,  467  :  Tecumseh  Overthrown  ;  Barbarities 
of  Admiral  Cockburn  ;  Heroism  of  Lawrence, 
468.  Campaign  of  18 14  opens  on  the  Northern 
Frontier,  469.  Burning  of  the  Capitol.  470,  471. 
MacDonough's  Victory  on  Lake  Champlain, 
472.  Commodore  Porter  on  the  Pacific,  473. 
Jackson's  Victory  at  New  Orleans,  473,  474. 
Peace  Conquered,  474. 
Sewing-Machine  ;     its   Invention   and   History,    II., 

325-330. 
Shakespeare,  the  Prophet  and  Friend  of  America ; 
his  Companions,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, etc.,  I.,  37. 
Shirley's  E.\pedition  to  Niagara,  I.,  149. 
Slavery,    Negro ;   Its   first   Introduction    into   North 
America,  I.,  60,  6i.     Its  Sanction  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;   Number  of  Slaves   at  its  Adoption, 
431.     Fir.st  Orators  and  Scholars  for  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Slave,   11  ,  330-333  ;  Theodore  D. 
Weld,  331  :  Judge  Wm.  Jay,  331  ;  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Beriah  Greene,  Alvan  Stewart,   (ier- 
rit   Smith,   332  ;  Judge   Birney,   Wm.    Goodell, 
John  Pierpont,  333. 
Smith,  Capt.  John  ;  his  Achievements  and  Character, 

I--  39-63- 
Southern  States  ;    our  Treatment  of  them  during 

the  War,  and  after  its  Close,  II.,  441-449. 
Sovereigns  of  Industry  ;  their  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Purposes,  II.,  460-464. 
Spanish  Provinces  of   the  New  World  ;  their  Inde- 
pendence :  our  Influence,  II.,  20-21. 
Spiritualism,  Modern,  II.,  432-439. 
Sprague's  Greeting  to  Lafayette,  I.,  351,  352. 
Stamp  Act.    Its  Effect  in  the  Colonies,  I.,  236. 
Stark,  Gen.    His  Victory  of  Bennington ;  his  Char- 
acter, I.,  356. 
State  Builders,  and  State  Building,  I.,  338. 
Statesmen,   American.     How  they  were   trained,  I., 

339- 
Steam  Engine,  Work  of  the,  in  America  ;  its  In- 
ventors and  Improvers ;  Steamboats,  II.,  76-84. 
On  the  Ocean,  84-86.    Railways,  87.     Manufac- 
tures, 90,  91. 
Steers'  Theory  of  Ship-Building      It  Revolution- 
izes Naval  Architecture,  II.,  85,  86. 
Struggle    of    Five    Powers  for    the    Empire  of 
North   America,   S/>ai>i,  France,  England — 
The  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  the  Red  men,  I., 
138-143- 
Sumner,    Charles ;  his  career   in   the   Senate,   as   the 

Champion  of  Freedom,  II.,  339-344,  383-384. 
Surveys,  Government,  of  Western  States  and  Territo- 
ries, II..  306. 
Swedes,  on  the  Delaware,  I.,  90,  91. 


Taylor,  Zachary,  General  and  President ;  a  Sketch  of 
his  Public  and  Private  Life,  II.,  196-198. 

Telegraph,  the  Magnetic,  and  its  Inventor,  II.,  3SI- 
324. 

Territory  of  the  United  States.  Original  Limits, 
and  Subsequent  Acquisitions,  I.,  294-295. 

Texas.  First  Colonization  by  Americans,  II.,  138. 
Character  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  his  Colonists, 
139.  Forced  into  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Declaration  made,  140-142.  The 
Slaughter-day  of  San  Jacinto,  140-148.  Annex- 
ation to  the  Union,  137.  Her  System  of  Schools. 
[See  Education.] 

Theology  and  Science  ;  their  Antagonism  Disappear- 
ing, II.,  404. 

Tobacco,  its  Culture  m  Virginia,  I.,  59,  et  scq. 

Tories  of  the  Revolution  ;  how  Washington  dealt 
with  them,  I.,  265,  335. 

Tract  Society  ;  its  founders  and  Achievements, 
II.,  61-64. 

Tryon's,  Gov.,  Foray  into  Connecticut,  I.,  345. 

Tyler,  John,  President.  His  Noble  Course  in  the 
Admission  of  Texas,  II.,  164. 


U. 


Union,  American,  of  New  England  Colonies,  I.,  107. 
First  Germ  of  a  Political,  I.,  144,  145  ;  Under 
Articles  of  Confederation,  I.,  424-426  :  Under 
the  National  Constitution  ;  Accessions  to,  from 
1846,  II.,  317-321.* 

Utah,  a  Territory  ;  its  History,  II.,  what  has  been 
done  for  Education.     [See  Education.] 


V. 


Valley  Forge;  Washington's  Winter-quarters,  I., 
371-378. 

Vasco  da  Gama  doubles  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I.,  3. 

Verazzani,  John  ;  he  reaches  Cape  Fear  River,  I.,  10  : 
Bay  of  New  York,  id  ;  Newport  and  Boston,  1 1 ; 
gives  the  name  of  New  France  to  the  Regions  he 
discovered,  and  disappears. 

Vermont  ;  her  Origin,  and  the  Character  of  her  Peo- 
ple, I.,  442. 

Virginia  ;  first  Settlement  of;  varying  Fortunes  of  the 
Colony  until  the  permanent  Establishment  of 
Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Inauguration  of  the  first 
Legislative  Assembly  in  America,  I.,  28-60.  The 
great  Indian  Massacre,  I.,  131.  Her  System  of 
Education.     [.See  Education.] 


Warren,  Gen.  Joseph.     Falls  at  Bunker  Hill,  I.,  253 
Eulogy  by  Webster,  253-256. 

Wars,  American,  with  Indians.  Pequots,  96,  97  ;  King 
Philip's,  113-116;  with  the  Creek  Nation,  II., 
4-7;  French  and  Indian— its  Origin,  Progress, 
Significance,  and  Results,  I.,  140-162;   War  of 
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the  Revolution,  from  Lexington  to  Yorktown,  I., 
248-418;  with  Barbary  Powers,  I.,  456,  457; 
second  War  with  England,  I.,  464-474;  with 
Mexico,  II.,  187-196;  War  of  the  Rebellion,  329- 
379- 

Washington,  George.  Begins  his  Military  Career,  I., 
144-145.  (For  his  Military  Histouy  see  Revo- 
lution OF  1776.)  His  Presidential  Administra- 
tion, first  Term,  433-443  ;  second  Term,  443-449. 
Retires  to  Private  Life,  449.  His  Death,  452. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vernon,  453-454.  His 
Character,  8  pages  in  red,  between  454-455. 

Washington,  City  of,  I.  ;  laid  out  by  Gen.  Washing 
ton,  and  becomes  the  National  Capital,  454_ 
Burned  by  the  British,  470-471.  During  the 
Rebellion,  II.,  375-377. 

Washingto.n  Territory;  organized,  XL,  284.  Its 
Educational  System.     [See  Education.] 

Wavmouth,  George  ;  his  Expedition  to  New  England 
in  1605,  I.,  37,  38. 

Webster,  Daniel ;  his  Life  and  Character,  four  papes 
in  RED,  between  160-161,  II.  ;  Champions  the 
Cause  of  Greece,  37  ;  Advocates  and  Wins  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case,  I.,  221  ;  his  Reply  to 
Gen.  Hayne,  II.,  118-121,  etc.,  etc. 


Webster,  Noah,  I.,  479-482. 

Wesley,  John  ;  his  Life  aiid  Character,  I.,  177-181    • 

Whitfield,  George,  I.,  279. 

Willard,  Emma,  the  Teacher  Prophetess  ;  her  Labors 

in  the  Cause  of  Higher  Female  Education,  II., 

25-28. 
Williams,  Roger ;  early  History ;  banished  from  Mass 

achusetts  ;  founds  Rhode  Island  ;  his  Character. 

I.,  100-105. 
Whitney,  Eli  [see  Mechanic  Arts],  I.,  83. 
Wisconsin;  admitted  to  the  Union,  II.,  278-318.   Hei 

School  System.     [See  Edi'cation.] 
Wool,  John  Ellis,  Gen.  ;  his  Military  Career,  II.,  188- 

189.     (Note.) 
Worth,  Wm.  Jenkins,  Gen. ;    Sketch  of  his  Military 

Life,  II.,  189. 
Wright,  Silas  ;  Sketch  of  his  Public  Career  and  Pri- 
vate Character,  II.,  209-211. 


Yeardlv,  Sir  George,  succeeds  Gates  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamestown  Colony,  I.,  57,  et  seg. 
Yorktown,  Siege  of.     [See  Revolution.] 
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